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THE   opening  meeting   of   the   Thirtieth   Biennial    Convention   of   the   American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  eaUed  to  order  by  Vice-President 
B.  P.  Chappie  at  8 :15  P.  M.,  Monday,  June  23rd,  1930. 

In  his  official  opening  of  the  Convention,  Vice-President  Chappie  expressed 
regret  that  the  illness  of  President  J.  T.  Hooper  prevented  his  attendance,  and 
offered  a  motion  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  wire  President  Hooper  the  greetings 
and  good  cheer  of  the  Convention.  The  response  to  the  suggestion  was  a  unanimous 
rising  vote  of  acquiescence  and  the  following  night  letter  was  dispatched  in  accord- 
ance therewith: 

Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper, 
Wisconsin  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Janesvnie,  Wisconsin. 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

By  unanimous  rising  vote  I  am  instructed  and  it  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to 
notify  you  of  the  auspicious  opening  of  the  Thirtieth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  to  extend  to  you 
the  kindest  greetings  and  good  cheer  of  the  delegates  assembled. 

We  deeply  regret  your  inability  to  be  present  and  hope  for  your  speedy 
recuperation. 

B.  S.  JoiCE,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Chappie  in  presenting  our  hostess,  Superintendent  Jeanne  E.  Chapman,  graci- 
ously expressed  the  thought  that  their  positions  should  be  reversed. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Jeanne  E.  Chapman 
Hostess  and  Superintendent,  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
and  Friends: — 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  wel- 
come you  here  this  evening  in  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Vancouver,  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  save  one,  has  been  the 
Mecca  of  the  trans-continental  traveler  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  In  1825  Fort  Van- 
couver was  established  and  as  the  most  im- 
portant outpost  of  the  old  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  a  tremendous  business  in  the 
bartering  of  furs  was  carried  on.  This 
gave  emplojonent  to  hundreds  of  trappers 
who  worked  over  an  immense  territory. 
Indeed,  we  were  then  so  important  that 
the  mail  was  carried  from  the  Fort  to 
Montreal  by  pony  relays.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the 
Chief  Factor  of  the  company,  standards 
of  hospitality  were  set  which  even  includ- 
ed the  "Bostons"  in  its  welcome  and  which 
has  become   Vancouver's   heritage. 

Later  when  the  covered  wagons  made 
their  long  trek  over  the  plains  and  through 
the  difficult  mountain  passes  those  pioneers 
who  had  turned  westward  hoped  to  reach 
Vancouver  safely  as  it  was  one  of  the  few 
places  in  miles  of  wilderness  which  boast- 
ed of  cultivated  lands  and  surplus  supplies. 

With  modern  modes  of  transportation  to 
be  found  in  1930,  travelers  still  come  to 
Vancouver  and  I  have  noticed  especially 
during  the  last  few  hours,  that  visitors 
were  coming  in  fairly  large  numbers. 

Washington  ranks  high  in  literacy,  her 
constitution  states  "It  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  State  to  make  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  all  children  residing 
within  her  borders  without  distinction  or 
preference  on  account  of  race,  color,  caste 
or  sex." 

That  her  handicapped  children  might  not 
suffer  for  want  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties, a  school  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind  was  established,  later  to  be  separ- 
ated into  the  present  two  institutions  lo- 
cated in  this  city.  We  have  endeavoi-ed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  educational  progress  of 
the  State  in  order  that  our  school  might 
rank  favorably  in  the  scholarship  standards 
demanded   by    the    public    school    systems. 


At  this  Thirtieth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  we  have  gathered  together 
with  the  common  pui-pose  of  exchanging 
ideas  and  learning  new  ways  and  means 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren. The  friendly  contacts  with  one  an- 
other and  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances 
made  at  other  conventions  are  highly  valu- 
able features   of  these   conferences. 

So  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  cor- 
dially and  sincerely  welcome  you  to  our 
beautiful  State  and  to  our  school,  and  may 
you  feel  something  of  the  traditional  hos- 
pitality for  which  Vancouver  was  famed, 
present    during   your   sojourn   here. 


Mr.  Chappie  commented  upon  the  vm- 
avoidable  absence  of  Governor  Hartley  and 
Mayor  Higgins  and  introduced  State  Sen- 
ator Charles  W.  Hall  of  Vancouver. 

Senator  Hall  expressed  appreciation  of 
his  good  fortune  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  and  Mayor,  as  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  offer  greetings  and  wel- 
come for  the  great  state  of  Washington 
to  the  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  many  present  industrial  and 
educational  advantages  of  Washington  and 
predicted  a  future  unmatched.  He,  on  the 
same  platfonn  with  the  srentleman  from 
California,  even  had  the  temerity  to  claim 
for  his  state  an  unexcelled  climate.  In 
tracing  the  progress  of  development  from 
the  Atlantic  westward  across  our  great 
country  he  brought  out  the  tendency  to 
keep  turning  towards  the  east — towards 
the  romantic  and  historical  associations 
of  the  past,  and  sees  for  the  future  an 
industrial  facing  towards  the  Pacific.  The 
Senator  paid  deserved  tribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  education  for  the  special 
classes  and  commended  the  excellent  sup- 
erintendency  these  phases  of  education 
were  receiving  under  the  heads  of  the 
special  schools  at  the  present  time.  In  re- 
peating his  welcome  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  each  delegate  might  receive  inspir- 
ation to  return  home  to  better  and  wiser 
things. 

Vice-President  Chappie,  as  presiding  of- 
ficer, responded  to  these  cordial  greetings. 
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RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Vice-President  B,  P.  Chapple 


Members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: — 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  opening  of 
our  convention.  Meeting  at  this  auspicious 
time  and  place  there  is  just  one  regret 
which  both  you  and  I  must  feel,  and  that 
is  that  our  President,  Supt.  J.  T.  Hooper 
of  Wisconsin,  accepting  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  is  unable  to  be  present.  May  I 
ask  a  rising  vote  of  this  convention  re- 
questing our  secretary  to  send  to  Presi- 
dent Hooper  the  following  telegram:  "The 
American  Association  of  Instnictors  of  the 
Blind  now  in  session  sends  greeting  and 
good  cheer  with  the  hope  that  you  may 
soon  be  restored  to  your  usual  good  health 
and  vigor."  The  vote  is  unanimous  and 
the  secretary  is  so  instructed. 

This  convention  is  indeed  fortunate  to  be 
meeting  in  this  beautiful  little  city  of  Van- 
couver. We  have  received  welcome  from 
our  devoted  hostess,  Supt.  Chapman,  and 
from  Senator  Hall,  which  is  most  hearty 
and  sincere.  They  warm  our  hearts  and 
open  the  way  for  a  most  successful  con- 
ference. What  setting  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful and  delightful  than  Vancouver  with  its 
salubrious  climate,  on  the  bank  of  the  his- 
toric and  mighty  Columbia,  almost  within 
hearing  of  the  diapason  tones  of  the  broad 
and  mighty  Pacific,  flanked  on  the  one  side 
by  the  beautiful  city  of  Portland,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  great  cities  of  Taooma 
and  Seattle!  Here  look  down  upon,  us  the 
age-old  majestic  sentinels,  Mounts  Rainier, 
Adams,  Hood,  and  St.  Helen's,  towering, 
snow-crowned,  sublime.  Where  in  America 
could  we  find   a  more  beautiful   setting! 

Senator  Hall  in  his  address  of  welcome 
told  us  not  only  of  the  beauty  but  of  the 
achievements  of  the  West,  especially  of 
the  coast  cities,  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, of  great  and  varied  industries,  of 
the  number  and  standing  of  fine  education- 
al institutions.  It  is  all  true.  We  can  not 
but  think  of  the  pioneers  who  came  over- 
land in  covered  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  or 
horses,  who  spent  all  summer  in  heroic 
labors,  enduring  stern  hardships,  making 
their  dangerous  way  from  points  on  the 
Missouri  River,  over  prairie,  desert,  and 
mountains  to  this  fair  country,  to^  open 
the  way,  subdue  wild  nature,  and  to  lay 
foundations.    Now  we,  travelling  on  pala- 


tial railway  trains,  or  smooth-gliding  motor 
cars,  cross  half  the  continent  or  the  whole 
continent  in  a  few  days,  and  possess  and 
enjoy  the  civilization  and  the  fruits  that 
came  from  their  labors.  We  do  not  suf- 
ficiently honor  those  pioneers  great  in  deed 
and  purpose.  All  honor  to  them.  May 
their  posterity  increase  and  their  memor- 
ies  endure. 

As  we  come  from  afar  to  this  wonder- 
land of  beauty,  grandeur,  historic  interest, 
resources,  and  achievement,  we  are  thrilled 
with  it  all.  We  get  a  new  vision  of  great- 
er things.  We  shall  never  be  the  same 
again.  We  are  glad  we  came  to  Washing- 
ton. Senator  Hall  indeed  spoke  truly  of 
the  wonders  of  the  West.  Indeed,  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  If  we  should  hear  a 
representative  of  the  East  tell  us  of  the 
advantages  and  wonders  of  that  section, 
he  would  speak  of  historic  monuments  and 
points  of  great  historic  interest,  of  wealth 
and  culture,  of  commerce  and  of  many 
educational  institutions  of  the  highest  rank; 
and,  best  of  all,  it  would  all  be  true. 

But  where  are  we  of  the  Middle  West? 
We  would  seem  to  be  only  the  connecting 
link  between  the  great  East  and  the  great 
West.  To  avoid  an  inferiority  complex,  we 
also'  would  need  to  remember  some  facts. 
When  you  dine  on  golden  butter  and  de- 
licious cheese,  think  of  Wisconsin,  the 
greatest  dairy  state  in  the  Union.  When 
on  your  table  you  find  substantial  com 
bread  and  savory  bacon,  think  of  Iowa, 
the  greatest  corn  state  in  the  Union.  When 
you  see  the  iron  and  steel  locomotives 
drawing  the  vast  commerce  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  think  of  Minnesota  in  which  lie 
the  greatest  iron  mines  in  the  world.  When 
your  table  is  spread  with  the  snowy  loaf, 
delicious  rolls,  and  delectable  honey,  think 
of  North  Dakota,  the  greatest  spring  wheat 
state   in  the   Union. 

Here  in  the  West,  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  California,  you  have  surprisingly 
tall  and  wonderful  trees,  firs,  spruce, 
cedars,  and  redwoods.  When  our  young 
men  volunteered  for  service  in  the  late 
World  War,  they  were  found  to  be  three 
inches  above  the  average  height  of  soldiers 
and  proportionately  hardy.  When  you  of 
the  West  or  East  stray  economically  or 
politically  from  the  orthodox  pronounce- 
ments of  rectitude,  be  advised  each  by  the 
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other,  and  harmonize  your  differences;  or, 
better  still,  be  advised  by  us  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  We  must  be  more  nearly  right 
than  either  of  you,  for  we  stand  between 
you. 

Yet  friends,  more  seriously,  we  are  all 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic.  We  love 
you  all.  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  It 
requires  us  all  to  make  the  nation.  We  in 
our  field  of  endeavor  shall  work  together 
with  earnest  good  will  for  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  the  blind,  and  for  a 
larger  destiny  for  our  common  country 
which  we  all  love. 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  time  especial- 
ly for  the  interest  of  our  citizens  and 
visitors  present,  who  have  not  been  initi- 
ated into  the  work  of  our  conventions, 
that  this  is  the  thirtieth  biennial  conven- 
tion of  this  association.  This  means  that 
this  association  was  foiTned  about  sixty 
years  ago.  Its  meetings  are  held  once  in 
two  years.  For  many  years,  those  engaged 
in  the  same  business  or  profession — bank- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  mei'chants, 
salesmen,  mechanics,  have  been  holding 
meetings  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
advancing,  bettering,  and  rendering  more 
useful  each  calling.  So  those  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  instructing  and  training 
the  blind  gather  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  Canada,  and  often 
with  representatives  from  foreign  countries, 
to  consider  our  common  problems.  We 
come  with  our  experiences,  our  successes, 
near  successes,  and  sometimes  our  fail- 
ures, to  talk  them  over  with  each  other,  to 
receive  and  to  give  new  ideas,  to  receive 
new   inspiration,   that   we   may   the   better 


perform  our  work  and  advance  the  cause 
of  the  blind.  Committees  and  commissions 
of  experts  are  appointed  to  investigate 
more  deeply  questions  requiring  scientific 
analysis,  and  reports  are  made  which  en- 
able us  all  to  understand  more  thoroughly 
the  basic  facts  underlying  our  work  that 
we  may  efficiently  and  wisely  train  and  in- 
struct the  blind,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  society. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  relation 
of  our  work  for  the  blind  to  the  great 
field  of  education.  Ours  is  but  a  small 
branch  of  that  field.  Yet  it  is  necessary. 
It  is  a  contribution  to  American  life,  and 
is  therefore  important.  All  important  work 
should  be  well  done.  In  addition  to  re- 
claiming lives  from  the  blight  of  physical 
handicap,  idleness,  and  unhappiness,  and 
restoring  them  to  usefulness,  sei-vice,  and 
contentment,  there  are  often  by-products 
of  great  import.  It  was  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  then  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  who, 
while  studying  to  find  some  means  of  con- 
veying thought  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf, 
discovered  the  principles  of  the  telephone, 
one  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  of 
the  ages. 

We,  in  our  work  for  the  blind,  not  only 
minimize  physical  handicaps,  and  reclaim 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  for  con- 
tentment and  service;  but,  in  the  case  of 
our  more  gifted  blind  people,  reveal  object 
lessons  for  us  all  of  the  unconquerable 
mind   and   spirit   of  man. 

Friends,  we  are  all  in  earnest.  We  are 
here  for  a  conference,  investigation,  and 
deliberation.  I  believe  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  very  best  of  all  our  conventions. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

Dr.  R.  S.  French 
Superintendent  of  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


This  is  not  a  cold  statistical  summary. 
It  may  therefore  have  some  truth  in  it. 
Judging  by  the  methods  I  have  seen  used 
in  getting  statistical  results  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  present  United  States 
census,  I  am  being  fast  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  statistics  not  only  lie  habit- 
ually and  congenitally,  but  that  the  pseudo- 
science  and  art  of  statistics  never  can  in 
the  nature  of  things  tell  the  truth.  I  do 
not  propose,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  statistics  save  very  incidentally,  but  to 
summarize   rather   the    results   of   twenty- 


three  years  of  experience  and  of  close  ob- 
sen'ation  in  the  two  types  of  schools,  re- 
sidential and  non-residential  or  "day" 
schools,  putting  the  case  for  the  former 
but  without  implication  af  failure  or  gross 
defects    in   the   latter. 

It  must  be  said  at  the  start  that  every- 
thing depends  on  the  practical  consider- 
ations entering  any  given  situation  and 
the  type  of  organization  and  management 
in  any  specific  school.  Thus  in  general 
there  is  no  question  as  to  what  kind  of 
school  the  vast  majority   of  normally  en- 
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dowed  children  must  attend  in  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  phases  of  their 
education.  Residential  schools  enter  into 
consideration  only  when  the  problems  of 
education  assume  an  abnormal  aspect  or 
when  small  and  specially  favored  numbers 
are  considered:  that  is  to  say,  only  in  the 
case  of  defective  or  delinquent  groups  or 
in  that  of  private  or  religious  schools  of- 
fering certain  special  living  and  working 
conditions.  That  the  twenty-four  hour 
school  becomes  an  imperative  necessity 
under  certain  conditions  is  very  apparent 
in  much  recent  educational  discussion  and 
some  legislation  and  practice. 

In  England,  growing  out  of  the  traditions 
and  practice  of  monasticism,  arose  from  the 
late  Fourteenth  Century  on  those  great 
"public"  boarding  schools  which  have  shaped 
the  manhood  of  that  nation  for  centuries. 
Residential  academies  and  seminaries  in 
America  were  largely  influenced  by  the 
English  traditions  and  when  so-called 
special  schools  finally  arose  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  accept  and  fol- 
low an  established  tradition,  a  tradition 
not  only  rich  in  historical  accumulations 
but  one  "proud  of  its  successes".  If,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  good  for  the  nonnally 
endowed  boy  to  break  away  from  home 
ties  to  enter  the  rough-and-ready  democ- 
racy of  Rugby,  with  its  tradition  of  fair- 
play,  manly  sport  and  complete  living, 
how  necessary  it  was  for  the  handicapped 
child  to  escape  the  ignorant  kindness  and 
devastating  coddling  (or  neglect)  of  the 
average  "better"  home,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  worse.  My  personal  observation  of 
the  "home  educated"  leads  me  to  think 
that  on  the  whole  the  home  can  never 
adequately  educate;  at  best  it  can  only 
intelligently  cooperate,  until  such  time  as 
we  require  educated  intelligence  as  well  as 
good  intentions  and  emotional  complexes  as 
prerequisite   to   parenthood,      (examples) 

Now,  just  what  do  residential  schools 
offer?  I  should  like  to  list  as  outstanding 
offerings:  (1)  a  complete  24  hour  regimen 
extending  through  from  nine  to  ten  school 
months  and  touching  all  activities  from 
the  most  minute  and  intimate  to  the  most 
exalted  and  most  highly  generalized;  (2) 
a  selected  environment,  with  varying  em- 
phasis to  suit  special  needs;  (3)  an  exten- 
sive and  varied  equipment,  with  such 
specializations  as  tradition  and  exigency 
may  dictate;  (4)  a  selected,  trained  and 
specialized  staff,  not  only  in  teaching  and 


administration,  but  in  general  discipline, 
housekeeping,  dietetics,  nursing  and  medical 
care,  playground  direction  and  social  life; 
(5)  possibilities  of  grouping  and  partial 
segregation  according  to  varied  mental  en- 
dowment, behavior  characteristics  and  phy- 
sical need;  (6)  possibilities  of  scientific  in- 
vestigations under  favorable  conditions  of 
control;  (7)  a  larger  (at  least  state-wide) 
"contacting"  of  present  and  future  environ- 
ments, with  a  view  not  only  to  present 
vmderstanding  of  case  histories  but  with 
possibilities  of  guidance  and  placement  be- 
yond anything  offered  by  any  given 
"locality";  (8)  an  intensity  of  relationship 
making  for  finer  "humanity"  and  life-long 
friendships. 

In  each  of  these  there  are  dangers  and 
most  notably  in  the  last,  but  no  great  ad- 
vantages can  ever  be  gained  without 
equally  great  dangers,  the  consummate 
flower  of  civilization  itself  being  in  a  sense 
a  hot-house  production.  What  we  actually 
need  is  not  de-institutionalizing,  but  a  saner 
and  more  thorough-going  establishment  of 
those  institutions  wherein  humanity  ex- 
presses its  divine  power  of  control  and 
creation. 

More  specifically  (1),  the  regimen,  if 
sane,  makes  for  regularity  and  automatiz- 
ation of  habit,  skills  that  free  the  person 
for  greater  and  more  human  achievement. 
The  lie-abed  home  child  never  can  quite 
grasp  the  meaning  of  this  regularity  and 
its  extreme  value  for  accomplishment.  Few 
homes  are  well-disciplined  under  our  changed 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  most 
boys  and  girls  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  to  do  certain  definite  things  in  cer- 
tain  regular  and   effective  ways. 

One  of  the  marvels  to  most  visitors  in 
the  institution  over  which  I  preside  is  the 
household  skill  of  our  boys  and  girls — ^one 
man,  head  of  a  similar  school,  went  so 
far  as  to  say  "They  can't  be  blind!  Don't 
tell  me  they  are  blind!  Blind  people  do 
not  act  that  way".  — And  yet  one  of  the 
children  "under  his  very  nose",  so  to  speak, 
was  totaly  blind  from  birth,  a  fine  little 
housekeeper,  caring  for  every  detail  of 
her  o"WTi  upkeep,  making  her  bed  and 
sweeping  her  room,  cooking,  washing  and 
wiping  dishes,  clearing  and  cleaning  tables, 
etc.  This  was  all  largely  a  result  of  in- 
sistent but  intelligently  directed  regulariz- 
ation   or  living  by  rule. 

(2)  Selection  and  standardization  of  en- 
vironment  (again  with  intelligence)  means 
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the  elimination  of  many  of  the  stumbling- 
blocks  and  pitfalls  of  education,  or  per- 
haps we  should  better  say  the  skillful 
placement  of  stumbling-blocks  and  pitfalls 
so  as  to  enhance  and  regularize  their 
genuine  educative  value.  No  one  who  knows 
and  understands  Seguin's  great  conti'ibu- 
tion  to  education  can  possibly  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  so  selecting  and  adapt- 
ing environmental  factors  as  not  only  to 
make  them  yield  their  maximum  contribu- 
tion as  environment  but  as  well  to  make 
them  minimize  the  negative  elements  of 
direction  and  command.  I  am  Avilling  to 
venture  the  prediction  that  much  of  the 
future  of  educational  development  lies  in 
that   direction  of  control   of  environment. 

(3)  Truly  environmental  but  highly  spe- 
cialized are  those  factors  of  equipment 
that  enter  directly  into  the  "coursifying" 
of  education  and  hence  are  not  of  the  gen- 
eral environment.  These  are  too  obvious 
to  need  more  than  brief  illustration.  Thus 
residential  schools  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped now  possess  libraries  comparable 
in  range  and  volume  with  usable  school 
libraries  in  "ink  print".  The  music  library 
and  collection  of  musical  instruments  near- 
ly duplicates  the  best  "consei-vatory"  con- 
ditions. 

(4)  The  staff  is  perhaps  most  important 
of  all  and  must  not  only  be  "hand  picked" 
but  in  large  measure  also  "brought  up  by 
hand,"  it  must  be  coherent,  loyal  and  co- 
operative— the  transitory  conditions  of  day- 
school  practice  are  not  conducive  to  such  a 
situation,  nor  do  the  day-schools  in  gen- 
eral develop  the  complete  and  fine  pro- 
fessionalism inherent  in  good  "monastic- 
ism".  Perhaps  the  most  important  special- 
ization of  the  future  lies  in  the  direction 
of  guidance  and  placement;  but  the  present 
specializations  will  continue  to  have  the 
utmost  importance,  most  notably  in  my 
own  work  those  of  reading,  writing,  em- 
bossing and  printing,  library  service,  music, 
physical  education,  handwark  and  the  trades, 
with  comparable  specializations  in  work 
with  the  deaf  and  deafened,  the  mentally 
handicapped,  the  morally-delinquent  and 
the   crippled. 

The  special  skills  possible  of  develop- 
ment in  the  disciplinary  staff,  the  house- 
keeping and  dietetic  groups,  on  the  play- 
grounds and  in  the  infinnary  are  too  ob- 
vious to  need  comment.  The  limits  are  only 
those  of  actual  physical  and  fiscal  exigency. 


(5)  In  the  small  groups  of  the  day 
schools  classification  is  frequently  an  in- 
superable problem,  with  the  resultant  "sit- 
tei's",  children  who  are  obvious  misfits;  for 
whom,  however,  much  can  be  done  when 
they  become  parts  of  a  larger  and  better 
classified  organization.  In  such,  the  ap- 
parent misfit  finds  his  place  largely  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  offerings  and 
equipment;  in  some  cases  the  devotion  of 
practically  his  whole  time  to  some  manual 
occupation  makes  him  not  only  a  useful 
member  of  his  present  society,  but  a  po- 
tentially useful  member  of  the  larger  so- 
ciety of  his  later  life;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  most  successful  are  those  of  lesser 
endowment  to  whom  intensive  training  has 
been  a  compensating  factor.  I  have  in 
mind  especially  the  case  of  a  mediocre  boy 
whose  musical  opportunities  meant  not 
merely  a  fair  success  in  the  world  but  an 
enrichment  and  fullness  of  life  rare  even 
in  the  highly  endowed  person. 

(6)  While  not  denying  that  excellent 
scientific  results  may  be  obtained  in  studies 
of  public  school  or  other  "day"  classes,  the 
conditions  of  control  for  the  most  exacting 
studies  are  frequently  lacking.  Tlris  is  es- 
pecially true  in  studies  that  involve  the 
home  environment.  The  residential  school 
offers  almost  ideal  conditions  for  such 
studies  as  that  of  Mrs.  B.  B.  West  in  her 
dietetic  experiments  with  our  girls.  This 
one  study  would  justify  a  whole  program 
of  investigation.  The  results  were  con- 
crete and  unequivocal.  Psychological  and 
more  general  physiological  studies  may  be 
just  as  clearly  outlined  and  just  as  ef- 
fectively carried  through. 

(7)  One  of  the  major  defects  in  the 
state  program  of  special  education  in  Cali- 
fornia has  ibeen  that  of  lack  of  state-uide 
"contact".  Children  have  suffered  both  re- 
mediable defects  and  irremediable  defects 
demanding  educative  treatment  up  into 
youth  and  even  adulthood  without  either 
parents  or  local  authorities  knowing  what 
to  do  or  taking  any  steps  to  do  anj-thing. 
This  condition  is  rapidly  being  remedied 
for  the  deaf  and  deafened,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Stevenson's  vigorous  policy  and  per- 
sonality. What  is  being  done  for  the  deaf 
is  an  earnest  of  what  can  be  done  for 
the  other  groups.  Effective  state-wide  work 
can  only  be  done  through  a  highly  cen- 
tralized organization,  with  some  definite 
powers    as    to    placement    of    pupils    and 
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standardization  of  courses.  Vocational  and 
social  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up 
are  crying  needs,  best  met  by  expert  sei-v- 
ice  in  a  strong  central  group,  with  the 
residential  schools  playing  the  part  of 
clearing   houses. 

(8)  I  have  personally  witnessed  the  trans- 
formation of  helpless  and  shy  country  boys 
and  girls  into  finely  educated  and  well 
orientated  men  and  women  of  the  world 
in  a  short  period  of  years.  This  is  due 
to  the  "cultural  intensity"  of  the  residen- 
tial grouping  and  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
person  many  and  varied  influences  un- 
der almost  literal  "conservatory"  condi- 
tions. It  is  due  to  a  great  extent  also  to  the 
taking  away  of  crutches  and  knocking  out 
'of  props.  I  have  seen  also  "reversions" 
under  the  coddling  conditions  of  home 
after-care,  fine  people  rapidly  losing  their 
gains  because  of  the  persistent  "hen-peck- 
ing" of  loving  but  unwise  parents,  maiden 
aunts   and   others. 

As  to  friendships,  the  risk  of  their  tak- 
ing on  matrimonial  form  is  of  course 
both  obvious  and  great.  Actual  histories 
show,  hov/ever,  a  greater  proportion  of 
matings  from  more  or  less  casual  meetings 
in  later  years.    Residential  schools  for  the 


visually  defective  actively  propogandize  a- 
gainst  intermarriage,  with  a  marked  de- 
gree of  success. — On  the  part  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  wonder- 
ful and  helpful  friendships  are  formed, 
that  continue  active  and  creative  forces 
throughout  life.  Cooperative  arrangements 
such  as  we  have  with  the  University  High 
School  tend  to  extend  the  range  of  these 
friendships  without  marring  their  inten- 
sity. But  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
friendships  that  I  have  known  in  visually 
defective  children  are  those  formed  with 
faculty  members  and  other  officers.  Many 
such  friendships  I  have  known  to  last  over 
years  with  increasing  devotedness  and  re- 
ciprocal profit  in  richer  and  fuller  lives. 

I  rest  the  case  for  the  residential  schools 
chiefly  on  these  eight  points.  More  might 
be  said  in  elaboration  and  other  items  might 
be  added;  but  in  the  long  run  these  schools 
must  continue  because  of  the  qualities 
subsumed  under  the   above   eight  points. 

Following  the  formal  program  the  dele- 
gates were  received  by  their  hosts  and 
convention   officers. 

Music  for  dancing  was  furnished  by  the 
official  orchestra  'of  the  Vancouver  Lions 
Club — a  group  of  students  from  the  Wash- 
ington   State    School   for   the   Blind. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  24th,  1930 
Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe,  presiding 
THEME:     One  Hundred   Years   of  Braille. 

1.  Paper — In  Memoriam,  Edward  E.  Bramlette Superintendent  A.  C.  Ellis 

2.  Paper — Origins  of  the  Barhier-Braille  System Principal  R.  S.  French 

3.  Paper — Development  of  Mechanical  Devices Mr.  F.  D.  Bryan 

4.  Paper — Work  toward  Unity  and  Prevention  of  Duplication Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 

5.  Announcement  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  President 

6.  Section  Meetings — 

I.     The  American  Printing  House  and   Other   Agencies   of  Publication   and   Dis- 
tribution  Superintendent  A.  C.  Ellis,  presiding 

Paper:     The  American  Printing  House  for   the  Blind,  Its  Scope  and  Func- 
tions   Superintendent  I.  S.  Wampler 

Paper:     Periodical  Literature  for  the  Blind Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes 

Discussion — 

II.     Libraries  and  Library  Service Superintendent  N.  C.  Abbott,  presiding 

Paper:     The     Possibilities      of     Library     Service     and     Library      Extension 

Work  _ Mr.   S.  C.   Swift 

Paper:     Home  Teaching  as  a  Library  Function Miss  Kate  M.  Foley 

IN  MEMORIAM 

EDGAR  ELLIOT  BRAMLETTE 

1860-1929 

A.  C.  Ellis 
Superintendent  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

At  a  time  v^^hen  the  American  Association  sonal  background  in  order  to  fully  under- 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  observing  stand  his  great  contribution  to  the  cause 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  o^  the  in-  of  the  blind.  He  was  a  native  Texan, 
troduction  of  the  Braille  system,  it  is  bom  November  22nd,  1860;  a  distinguish- 
doubly  appropriate  that  a  general  session  ed  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University;  a 
of  this  association  be  dedicated  to  the  member  of  the  first  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
memory  of  Edgar  Elliot  Bramlette.  This  versify  of  Texas,  and  received  the  first 
peculiar  appropriateness  arises  out  of  the  graduace  degree  conferred  by  that  Uni- 
fact  that  he  held  a  long  and  distinguish-  versify;  was  U,  S.  Consul  at  Plauen 
ed  membership  in  this  association,  both  as  Saxony;  leceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
an  instructor  of  the  blind  and  as  a  lead-  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Leipsig; 
ing  publisher  of  Braille  literature  in  this  le'.urned  to  America  to  accept  a  professor- 
country,  ship    at    the    Texas    Agricultural    and    'Me- 

Owing    to    the    fact   that    Dr.    Bramlette  chanical    College;    was    President    of    John 

was   by   nature   a   modest   man,   not   given  Tarleton    College    at    Stephensville,    Texas; 

to  any  expression  of  his  personal  achieve-  and   later  entered   the   administrative   field 

menls,    it    is    necessary    to    trace    his    re-  in    the    Texas    Public    Schools.      He    was 

markable  educational   preparation  and  per-  rapidly  advance<l  to  the  superintendency  of 
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such  important  school  systems  as  Tex- 
arkana   and   Fort  Worth,   Texas. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  height 
of  his  successful  career  as  a  public  school 
administrator,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind.  He  devoted  thirteen  years  of 
tireless  effort  to  the  development  of  that 
school.  Due  to  his  leadership  and  influ- 
ence, a  model,  cottage  type  plant  -was 
built  for  the  school  which  today  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  Texans.  The  Texas  School 
with  its  splendid  buildings,  high  academic 
standards,  and  liberal  curriculum  stands 
as  an  enduring  monument  to  his  great- 
ness. When  a  complete  history  of  Texas 
education  shall  have  been  written,  the 
name  of  Bramlette,  the  educator,  will  be 
written  largely  and  indelibly  upon  its  pages. 

In  1923,  in  the  rich  afternoon  of  a  great 
career.  Dr.  Bramlette  accepted  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  To  come  to  this  position  he 
gave  up  what  seemed  to  be  his  life's  great- 
est work,  the  Texas  School.  However, 
scholar  that  he  was,  the  printed  page  held 
for  him  almost  a  sacred  significance.  This 
new  field  offered  him  a  challenge.  Could 
he  give  to  the  blind  a  process  and  an  in- 
stitution which  would  make  possible  Braille 
literature  for  the  sightless  on  as  large  a 
scale,  and  at  a  comparable  cost  with  litera- 
ture for  the  sighted?  To  this  problem 
he  brought  a  classical  training,  a  rich  and 
varied  administrative  experience,  and  a 
profound  kn'owledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind.  In  addition  to  all  these  qualifications 
he  possessed  a  rare  mechanical  ability  and 
an  inventive  genius.  His  life  experiences 
and  native  endowments,  naturally  fxtted 
him  admirably  for  the  Printing  House. 
In  order  to  improve  methods,  reduce  costs, 
and  multiply  manuscripts,  he  engaged  in 
study  and  research.  Apparently  upon  the 
eve  of  developing  a  process  wliich  would 
have  revolutionized  Braille  printing,  he 
was  called  in  death  on   March   6th,   1929. 


In  his  death  the  blind  sustained  an  incal- 
culaible  loss,  and  Texas  recorded  the  death 
of  one  of  her  greatest  educators. 

For  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  remains  the  vision  that  was  his; 
a  vision  of  greater  and  wider  service  to 
the  blind  of  the  nation.  It  was  his  am- 
bition to  develop  an  institution,  employing 
improved  machinery  and  new  processes, 
which  would  forever  solve  the  problem  of 
re-producing  the  best  in  literature  in  the 
Braille  system  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  be 
available  to  all  the  sightless.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  vision  icf  wider  service, 
based  upon  research  and  improved  methods, 
will  become  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

In  conclusion  we  must  pay  tribute  to 
a  scholar,  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  distinguish- 
ed educator,  a  loving  father  and  devoted 
husband.  To  those  who  knew  him  best 
and  loved  him  most,  there  was  in  him  a 
certain  element  of  personal  greatness  aside 
from  any  distinction  or  achievement.  This 
was  best  exemplified  by  his  characteristic 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others.  This 
noble  unselfishness  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  lines  contained  in  a  last 
letter   to  his   daughter: 

"  'Tis  not  for  self  we  labor, 

But   for   others'   goody- 
Grant    unto    thy    neighbor 

Whatsoe'er   he   would;; 
And   thou   shalt   wear   a   croivn   of   joy 
Which   earthly   grief   cannot   destroy; 
And    God   will   give    thee    grace    to    bear 
What  He   has   given   of   care. 

Though   life   be  sad  and  dreary, 

And   lonely    be   my    lot; 
Through  toil  and  strife  though  weary, 

I've   always   self  forgot; 
And  bright  through  all  a  star  has  shown. 
Which  led  me   up   to  Heaven's   throne. 
Where  I   have  found  the   grace   to   bear 
What    He   has    given    of   care." 
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ORiaiNS  OF  THE  BARBIER-BRAILLE  SYSTEM 

R.  S.  French 
California  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Discussions  of  liistorical  'origins  serve 
at  least  two  useful  purposes:  they  empha- 
size the  all  important  facts  of  continuity 
and  interdependence  which  we  Americans 
especially  are  too  prone  to  forget  and  they 
tend  to  abolish  any  notion  of  the  ulti- 
mate and  sacrosanct  nature  of  any  human 
invention  or  institution.  Thus  when  the 
humble  and  confused  origin  of  our  alpha- 
bet and  general  methods  of  writing  and 
punctuation  is  known,  we  realize  keenly 
how  imperfect  a  mode  of  expression  they 
offer,  even  for  our  mere  speech,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  finer  concepts  and  abstrac- 
tions, our  moods  and  aspirations.  History 
tends  to  banish  some  of  our  grosser  illus- 
ions at  least,  without  dimming  true  ideal- 
ism; it  helps  us  to  achieve  a  nice  intellec- 
tual balance,  but  rightly  understood  it 
only  increases  our  esteem  for  the  truly 
great  and  it  emphasizes,  almost  exalts, 
the  greatness  that  lies  in  all  of  us,  the 
greatness  which  appreciates  greatness  and 
which  lifts  humanity  from  the  pettiness  and 
decay  of  the  passing  moment  into  the 
moment   of   eternity. 

Nothing  can  detract  from  the  essential 
greatness  of  Louis  Braille.  His  invention 
is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  great  because  of  its  simplicity, 
great  because  <of  its  direct  and  almost  ex- 
haustless  utility,  great  in  spite  of  its  im- 
perfections and  lack  of  theoretic  correct- 
ness, great  as  the  invention  of  Braille 
though  most  of  its  features, — all  of  its 
features  in  fact  save  those  that  really 
matter, — were  the  invention  of  Barbier  and 
not  Braille's  at  all.  Braille's  life  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  telling  or 
much  comment.  The  outstanding  traits  of 
his  mind  and  character  were  simplicity  and 
directness,  coupled  with  a  penetrating  un- 
derstanding and  a  mild  persistence  that  in 
the  end  overcame  all  obstacles.  As  the 
man  was,  so  has  been  his  system  of  em- 
bossed writing  and  printing;  slowly  it 
overcame  tradition,  routing  from  the  field 
all  the  bunglesome  "intangibles"  of  the 
line-letter  variety,  meeting  the  legalistic 
subtlety  of  New  York  Point  with  a  charm- 
ing simplicity  that  ultimately  disarmed 
this  one  serious  contender,  calling  forth 
invention  after  invention  and  at  last  filling 
the  world  with  "books  for  the  blind,"  cart- 


loads of  them,  train-loads  of  them,  great 
libraries  full  of  them;  putting  everybody 
with  any  leisure  to  "Brailling"  and  adding 
new  zest  and  interest  not  only  to  .the  life 
of  the  blind  but  to  the  lives  of  many  who 
constitute  themselves  friends  of  the  blind 
with  varying  degrees  of  devotion  and  in- 
telligence. Verily,  Braille  "started  some- 
thing!" 

But  to  jump  back  about  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  when  Barbier,  engineer,  inventor 
and  philanthropist,  appeared  on  the  field, 
there  were  no  readable  books  for  the 
blind,  nor  any  sure  or  simple  method  of 
writing  and  communication.  Inventions 
there  were  galore,  and  some  of  them  pos- 
sessed real  merit,  notably  those  of  the 
Italian  Jesuit  Francesco  Lana.  Lana  ex- 
perimented with  various  angle  and  point 
combinations.  The  fault  of  his  various  sug- 
gested systems  was  that  they  were  essen- 
tially ciphers  and  required  keys  for  cod- 
ing and  decoding  and  were  in  any  case 
bulky  and  impracticable.  Barbier  may  or 
may  not  have  been  influenced  by  Lana's 
work,  just  as  he  may  or  may  not  have 
been  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  Maria  Teresia  von  Paradis 
marked  her  playing  cards  with  pin  pricks 
tangible  in  relief.  Again  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Barbier's  first  experiments  were 
meant  for  the  blind  at  all;  they  may  easily 
have  been  intended  as  ciphers  for  military 
intelligence  service;  the  very  name  "ecri- 
ture  nocturne"  or  "night  writing"  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  they  were  de- 
signed to  carry  messages  in  such  a  way 
that  they  might  be  read  in  the  dark  with- 
out the  risk  of  betrayal  by  using  candles, 
torches  or  lanterns  in  reading.  In  both 
his  first  and  second  publications  (ISOS  and 
1809)  Barbier  speaks  "not  a  word"  about 
the  blind  or  the  adaptability  of  his  inven- 
tions to  them.  In  his  publication  of  1815 
Barbier  sets  forth  some  dozen  forms  of 
his  "expeditive",  with  the  methods  of 
writing,  coding  and  deciphering  each.  In 
this  publication  there  are  in  addition  to 
a  cuneiform  system,  three  tangible  sys- 
tems making  use  of  points,  namely,  his 
eleven  and  three  point  system  and  his 
(musical)  note  writing.  The  eleven  point 
system  differs  only  by  one  point  and  hence 
six  possible  letters  or  letter  combinations 
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from  his  later  twelve  point  system,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  Braille.  In 
all  the  Barbier  systems  the  feature  of  a 
secret  code  was  retained  and  in  the  twelve 
point  (or  2x6)  system  the  essential  were 
a  paradigm  arrangement  of  French  sounds 
in  a  6x6  square  and  reference  to  these 
sounds  by  horizontal  or  vertical  lines,  the 
left-hand  row  'of  points  serving  to  desig- 
nate place  in  the  vertical  and  the  right 
hand  row  place  in  the  horizontal  line  ar- 
rangement in  the  paradigm.  My  "Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind",  Chapter  VI,  gives  both 
the   paradigm   and  the   code   method. 

Through  a  series  of  evolutions  that 
show  possible  influence  of  Lana,  Barbier 
developed  his  method  of  writing  in  relief 
until  the  writing  frame  that  Braille  first 
knew  was  evolved.  While  there  is  as  yet 
no  indication  of  usage  by  the  blind  in  the 
demonstrations  of  1819,  in  an  article  on 
the  Ecriture  Nocturne  in  1822  Barbier  ex- 
plicitly sets  forth  its  possibilities  "for  the 
use  of  the  blind."  This  is  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  twelve  point  system 
which  is  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
the    Braille. 

We  know  definitely  then  that  Barbier 
invented  the  system  of  point  writing  and 
the  device,  now  called  the  slate  and  stylus, 
by  which  it  could  be  written  vAth.  com- 
parative ease  and  certainty.  We  know,  too, 
that  his  system  was  at  last  consciously 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind  and  that 
experiments  with  it  were  carried  on  in  the 
National  Institution  in  Paris  and  that 
there  young  Braille  became  acquainted 
with  it.  But  we  know  equally  that  the 
Barbier  system  necessitated  the  learning 
of  an  elaborate  cipher,  that  it  was  phon- 
etic and  not  alphabetic,  that  it  was  clumsy 
and  cumbersome  both  in  reading  and  in 
writing,  and  above  all  that  it  was  too 
bulky  ever  to  permit  of  an  extensive  em- 
bossed literature — ^its  cost  indeed  would 
have  been  practically  prohibitive. 

Braille's  greatness  lies  therefore  in  his 
having  grasped  the  most  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  Barbier's  inventions  without  hav- 
ing become  a  mere  follower,  adopting  the 
vices  with  the  virtues.  With  a  genius  for 
simplicity,  he  cut  the  Barbier  cell  in  half, 
abandoned  the  cipher  principle  and  adopt- 
ed in  the  beginning  perhaps  a  system  of 
musical  notation  not  changed  materially 
since  its  first  invention,  but  very  early  he 
adopted    a    simple    schematic    arrangement 


of  the  alphabet  and  punctuation  signs,  and 
did  the  original  Brailling  with  his  various 
arrangements  of  one,  two,  three,  four  and 
five  points.  Illingworth's  argument  for  the 
original  usage  by  Braille  of  his  new  point 
system  for  music,  antecedent  to  attempts 
at  literary  usage,  I  do  not  find  substanti- 
ated in  the  better  authorities. 

The  stroke  of  genius  which  cut  Barbier's 
ungainly  cell  in  half,  brought  the  tangible 
sign  within  the  scope  of  a  single  finger- 
tip. Therein  lies  the  greatness  of  Braille, 
— points  in  easily  perceived  groupings  be- 
come unit  symbols  under  the  readmg  finger, 
which  reads  letter  lor  other  symbolic  wholes, 
not  the  disjunct  single  points.  Braille  saw 
through  the  fallacy  of  ciphers  and  codes 
and  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  attempts  at 
shortening  his  system.  I  doubt  if  he  would 
have  approved.  Barbier's  system  was  fatal 
to  orthographic  correctness  and  Braille  aim- 
ed to  keep  the  written  work  of  the  blind  cor- 
rect in  spelling  and  punctuation;  hence  its 
purely  alphabetic  form.  Personally  I  doubt 
if  we  gain  much  in  the  mad  race  for  speed 
by  shorthand  methods  that  after  all  cannot 
enable  the  blind  reader  even  to  approach 
the  speed  of  sight;  for  sight  is  synthetic, 
grasping  enormous  wholes  at  a  glance, 
v/hile  the  skin  senses  and  kinaesthetic 
senses  combining  in  touch  are  necessarily 
confined  to  very  small  areas  and  their  im- 
pressions are  necessarily  serial  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  those  of  the  eyes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  British  contractions 
particularly  tend  to  defeat  much  of  the 
true  pui-pose  of  literary  education,  by  giv- 
ing a  false  picture  of  the  printed  word 
and  making  hash,  to  say  nothing  of  cad- 
avers, of  the  living  body  of  literature. 
Contractions  may  be  all  right  in  a  treatise 
on  osteopathy  but  they  are  horribly  out  'of 
place  in  presenting  Omar  Khayyam's  qua- 
trains or  the  dainty  lyrics  of  John 
Masefield. 

Both  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  National 
Institution  for  the  Young  Blind  sav/  at 
once  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Braille 
system  over  Hauy's  line  letters  or  any 
other  line  systems  that  had  been  tried,  as 
well  as  its  marked  superiority  to  its  parent, 
Barbier's  system  of  twelve  point  wanting. 
For  some  reason,  or  more  likely  for  no 
good  reas'on,  the  Institution  authorities  in- 
sisted and  continued  to  insist  on  the  of- 
ficial use  of  the  older  systems.  Braille 
could    teach    his    system    only    unofficially 
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and  at  odd  hours  off  duty.  The  merits 
of  the  Braille  system  received  no  official 
recognition  until  two  years  after  the  in- 
ventor's death.  In  1854  it  became  the  of- 
ficially adopted  system  of  the  Institution. 

A  search  into  the  merits  of  Braille  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  of  these 
is  its  extreme  simplicity,  combined  with 
its  fairly  wide  range  of  possible  symbols. 
By  starting  with  his  ten  basic  signs  and 
adding  thereto  Braille  produced  forty  sym- 
bols. These  were  further  supplemented  by 
signs  in  the  "lovv^er  case";  and  by  certain 
combinations  of  signs,  chiefly  that  of  chang- 
ing the  value  of  a  sign  by  a  prefix  sign, 
the  system  was  made  to  serve  the  special 
purposes  of  mathematics  and  other  not 
strictly  literary  studies.  The  second  great 
advantage  was  that  the  Braille  signs  could 
be  written  by  the  blind  by  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  device,  but  little  improved 
since  Braille's  own  day.  And  the  blind 
could  not  only  write  with  ease  in  simple 
symbols    but   they   could    read    with    equal 


readiness  their  own  writing,  a  thing  not 
possible  with  ordinary  handwriting.  The 
more  rapid  and  skillful  writers  could  learn 
to  take  notes.  Even  by  the  old  purely 
manual  methods  the  Brailling  of  a  con- 
siderable literature  became  possible.  But 
another  great  advantage  to  appear  long 
after  Louis  Braille's  death  was  the  ease 
with  which  the  system  lent  itself  to  stereo- 
typing on  a  large  scale.  With  stereotyped 
plates  and  improved  presses,  Braille  litera- 
ture can  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  the  most  optimistic  dreams  of 
the    inventor. 

The  fact  that  Braille  has  had  but  one 
serious  competitor,  itself  a  modified  Braille, 
and  that  it  has  won  its  way  to  universal 
use  against  all  prejudice  and  opposition, 
bespeaks  more  for  the  genius  and  insight 
of  its  author  than  volumes  of  specious 
argumentation.  Like  tne  Roman  alphabet, 
the  Morse  code  and  all  other  greatly  simple 
inventions,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  supreme 
genius. 


DEVELOPMENT  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  OF 

MECHANICAL   DEVICES   FOR   WRITING 

AND  EMBOSSING  BRAILLE 

F.  D.  Bryan 
Perkins  Institute,  Watertown,   Mass. 


Systematic  appliance  making  by  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  of  Perkins  was 
started  in  1916,  because  there  was  and  al- 
ways will  be  need  to  have  such  articles 
made  -with  care  and  precision,  of  the  best 
materials,  to  be  sold  at  cost.  A  handi- 
capped workman  should  always  be  given 
the  best  of  tools,  never  inferior  ones.  Also 
there  was  need  for  research  in  the  making 
of  appliances,  games,  and  other  articles. 

Braille  slates  were  the  first  articles  to 
be  made.  We  chose  for  metals, — aluminum, 
brass,  cold  rolled  steel,  and  nickeled  silver. 
Most  recent  calls  come  for  pocket  slates 
of  aluminum,  and  desk  slates  of  brass, 
which  are  the  metals  now  urged  for  use 
in   an   effort    at   standardization. 

The  pocket  slates  are  of  four  lines  of 
27  cells,  and  of  six  lines  of  19  cells,  the 
desk  slates  are  four  lined  ones  of  34 
cells,  and  two  lined  ones  of  34  cells,  these 
last  for  interlining. 

We  add  various  markings,  such  as  a 
heavy  embossed  ridge  between  each  pair 
of    lines,    and    an    embossed    dot    at    every 


fifth  cell  aids  the  writer  in  finding  and 
keeping  his  place.  These  markings  were 
suggested  by  people  without  sight. 

The  aluminum  pocket  slates  are  lacquer- 
ed, and  the  brass  desk  slates  nickel  plated 
with   a   satin   or  dull   finish. 

The  braille  pit  is  1/40  in.  deep,  and 
1/16  in.  wide,  the  actual  shape  being  close 
to  3/4  of  a  hemisphere.  The  pits  we 
punch  rather  than  drill,  which  gives  an 
even  depth,  a  countersunk  edge,  and  speed- 
ier manufacture.  As  for  the  rectangular 
guides  in  the  upper  plate  of  the  slate  they 
are  punched  first  and  the  pits  in  the  lower 
plate  punched  through  the  openings  to  in- 
sure  accurate   registration. 

The  stylus  is  .048  in.  in  diameter,  which 
is  .014  in.  less  than  the  pit.  Since  the 
paper  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  stylus  after 
embossing,  obviously  it  should  not  be  thick- 
er than  one-half  of  .014  in.,  or  .007  in.,  and 
.006  in.  makes  for  easier  writing  and  is 
recommended.  We  make  the  stylus  points 
of  tempered   steel. 
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We  manufacture  the  boards  or  tablets 
like  the  English  ones  which  have  proved 
so  successful.  The  grain  of  the  wood  on 
the  narrow  side  pieces  runs  from  top  to 
bottom,  while  the  grain  of  the  larger 
center  stock  runs  from  side  to  side.  Any 
material  that  will  absorb  moisture  tends 
to  stretch  more  across  the  grain  than 
with  the  grain,  so  the  board  is  made  in 
this  manner  to  insure  better  register  in 
the  holes  in  the  side  pieces  that  receive 
the  studs  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slate.  The  holes  on  the  left  side  of  the 
board  are  circular  and  on  the  right  slightly 
elongated  to  allow  for  expansion  and  con- 
traction. Holes  are  also  provided  in  the 
center  of  the  board  for  the  slate  when 
it  is   stored   or  while  being   shipped. 

The  metal  clip  we  use  has  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  less  obstruction  to  the 
operator  when  writing  on  the  upper  lines 
than  the  half-inch  thick  wooden  clip  used 
on  the  English  slate,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  holds  the  paper  more  securely. 

A  braillewriter  presents  some  problems 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment  than  those 
of  a  typewriter.  The  line  is  almost  half 
again  as  long,  the  escapement  of  1/4  in. 
'for  each  character  is  2  1/2  times  that  for 
each  letter  of  a  typewriter,  and  the  paper 
should  be  fully  twice  as  thick,  of  stiffer 
material,  and  usually  the  grain  of  the 
paper  is  cut  to  run  from  top  to  bottom, 
which  adds  to  the   difficulty  of  feeding  it. 

The  epoch-making  Hall  braillewriter  was 
invented  in  1892  by  Frank  H.  Hall,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  machines  were  first  made  by 
Harrison  &  Seifried  of  Chicago,  and  later 
by  the  Cooper  Engineering  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  the  same  city.  In  1929  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  pur- 
chased the  dies  and  parts  from  the  Cooper 
company,  and  is  now  producing  the 
machine. 

Paper  is  fed  into  the  Hall  braillewriter 
as  into  a  typewriter,  that  is,  simply  guid- 
ed between  the  rollers  and  the  knobs  turn- 
ed to  roll  the  paper  into  position.  This 
was  never  wholly  successful,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  curl  the  paper  inside  the  car- 
riage to  overcome  the  friction  between  the 
stiff  paper  and  the  paper  guides. 

About  1910,  by  urgent  request,  Perkins 
made  the  "B'oston"  braillewriter  in  the  ef- 
fort to  feed  paper  easier,  and  if  possible 
to  bring  out  an  appliance  that  would  not 


readily  break  down.  This  machine  had 
two  rollers  and  an  extra  cylinder  independ- 
ent of  them.  The  paper  was  fed  into  a 
slot  in  the  cylinder,  being  held  in  place 
by  a  flat  spring  friction.  A  cam  lever  had 
to  be  moved  to  separate  the  rollers  when 
the  paper  was  fed  into  the  cylinder,  after 
which  it  was  easy  to-  feed  the  paper.  All 
these  operations  tended  to  discourage  the 
use  of  the  machine,  as  apparently  peo- 
ple are  so  accustomed  to  the  ease  of  feed- 
ing paper  into  the  ordinary  typewriter, 
that  they  want  a  braillewriter  to  be  fed 
in  the  same  way. 

In  the  1921  "Perkins"  braillewriter  we 
built  with  that  feature  particularly  in 
mind.  The  paper  goes  between  two  rollers, 
the  lower  one  being  one  inch  in  diameter. 
A  thin  cylinder  or  shield  of  aluminum  al- 
most surrounds  this  roller.  The  paper  is 
fed  between  the  rollers,  and  is  guided  be- 
tween the  lower  roller  and  the  shield, 
and  when  three  inches  of  paper  is  fed 
in,  the  end  lof  the  paper  continues  around 
the  lower  roller  and  under  the  paper  itself, 
until  the  sheet  is  entirely  in  place.  Gears 
at  one  end  of  each  roller  assist  in  the 
feeding.  These  are  cut  extra  deep  to  per- 
mit the  rollers  to  separate  and  still  func- 
tion while  successive  layers  of  paper  are 
fed  around  the  lower  roller. 

One  other  trouble  with  the  Hall  braille- 
writer was  the  breaking  of  the  flat  main 
spring.  The  escapement  of  1/4  in.,  vdth 
the  extra  long  line  and  the  little  room  per- 
mitted in  such  a  small  machine  for  a  large 
spring  housing,  made  it  difficult  to  pro- 
duce a  main  spring  which  would  stand  up 
for  years  without  breaking.  In  the  first 
model  of  the  "Perkins"  this  trouble  was 
also  frequent,  as  the  same  type  of  spring- 
was  used,  so  in  the  next  model  a  short 
helical  spring  replaced  the  flat  main  spring, 
and  the  escapement  pawl  altered  to  suit, 
since  which  time  no  spring  trouble  has 
been    experienced. 

A  line  space  lever  at  the  left  of  the 
carriage  is  an  aid  to  speedier  operation 
and   easier  unrolling  of  the   paper. 

Suction  feet  are  used  instead  of  the 
customary  hard  rubber  feet.  To  prevent 
a  braillewriter  from  moving  on  the  table 
with  successive  tiny  jerks  at  each  move- 
ment of  the  carriage,  it  would  need  to 
weigh  twenty  pounds,  unless  suction  feet 
or  some  such  device  is  used  to  hold  it 
to    the    table. 
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The  frame  of  the  machine  is  of  pressed 
steel,  much  lighter  than  a  casting,  in  fact 
the  whole  machine  weighs  but  a  few 
ounces  more  than  the  Hall  with  the  al- 
uminum frame,  but  the  extra  time  needed 
in    assembling    it    adds    to    its    cost. 

The  nickeled  parts  are  given  the  same 
treatment  as  for  typewriters,  first  a  coat- 
ing of  nickel,  then  a  copper  plate,  and 
then    a   final    coat   of   nickel. 

The  Hall  platemaker,  or  as  we  call  it, 
"stereotj'per,"  appeared  early  in  1893,  the 
year  after  the  braillewriter.  The  first  model 
was  built  on  a  casting  with  a  single 
column.  The  carriage  was  just  wide  enough 
to  emboss  the  ten-inch  line  of  braille 
then  used  in  most  books.  It  was  oper- 
ated by  a  foot  pedal  and  being  small  and 
light,  it  was  a  rapid  machine,  the  fastest 
model  and  the  easiest  to  run  ever  built 
for  foot  power. 

A  few  months  after  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  been  making  plates  under  Mr. 
Allen's  directions  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, a  visit  to  that  printery  was  made 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  the  deviser  of  the 
American  Braille  system.  A  plate  was  run 
off  in  rapid  fashion  to  show  off  the  foot- 
power  stereotyping  machine,  and  incident- 
ally the  operator.  Mr.  Smith  remarked, 
"Young  man,  if  you  continue  to  emboss 
so  fast,  aren't  you  afraid  you  will  soon 
kick   yourself   out   of   a   job?" 

In  a  short  time,  longer  lines  were  asked 
for,  which  called  for  a  larger  machine 
to  take  the  wider  carriage.  This  so  in- 
creased the  opening  through  which  the 
carriage  passed  that  the  give  of  the  cast- 
ing was  much  increased,  and  when  the 
same  power  was  applied  to  each  character, 
those  with  many  dots  were  not  as  highly 
embossed   as   the   few-dot   characters. 

Power  was  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
a  Hall  stereotyper  in  1908  at  Perkins.  The 
clutch  and  other  parts  were  similar  to 
those  found  on  a  wire  stitching  machine 
then  in  use  at  Perkins.  This  clutch  is 
worked  by  the  foot.  In  operation,  the  foot 
throws  in  the  clutch  which  causes  the  car- 
riage to  travel  at  a  constant  speed,  the 
braille  characters  being  made  between  each 
stroke  just  prior  to  the  throw  of  the  mat- 
rix  moved   by   the   shaft. 

In  1910  four  stereotyping  machines  were 
made  in  Boston  by  the  Meisel  Press  Com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dennis 
A.    Reardon,    then    manager    of   the    Howe 


Memorial  Press.  All  four  are  still  in  use, 
including  one  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution at  Overbrook,  Pa.  These  machines 
were  altered  as  new  ideas  appeared,  such 
as  braille  with  New  York  Point  interval, 
close  braille,  and  Standard  Dot.  Two  of 
the  machines  have  been  made  over  for 
interpoint  embossing,  by  making  a  car- 
riage  which   gives   accurate   registration. 

Interpointing  in  this  country  is  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment  than  in  Europe, 
because  our  dots  are  closer  together.  Our 
size  was  recommended  by  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  after  tests  conducted  by 
Mr.  Latimer  in  1920  on  some  hundreds  of 
readers  of  all  ages.  These  tests  were  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler. 

These  stereotypers  still  make  use  of  the 
pull  of  a  weight  for  moving  the  carriage, 
which  pull  causes  a  slight  rebound,  enough 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  intei-pointing, 
and  to  cause  wear  on  the  parts,  thus  calling 
for  occasional  overhauling  by  a  mechanic. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  completed  a  machine  which  will  over- 
come this  fault.  The  carriage  is  moved  by 
a  geared  rack,  which  will  not  cause  a  re- 
bound. 

Power  machines  give  the  same  force  in 
making  each  character  whether  of  few  or 
many  dots.  This  results  in  the  many-dot 
characters  having  less  relief  than  the  few- 
dot  characters.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
Meisel  Press  Company  that  the  power  re- 
quired to  make  a  six-dot  character  with  the 
same  relief  as  a  one-dot  character  is  fif- 
teen times  that  for  the  single  dot.  To  pro- 
duce even  braille  it  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure this  greater  power  by  some  auto- 
matic mechanical  means.  This  was  done 
by  placing  thin  blades  of  metal,  .003  in. 
thick,  en  the  finger  rod  controlling  each 
die.  Thus  when  a  one-dot  character  is 
made,  a  single  blade  falls  behind  the  die 
box,  and  when  all  six  dots  are  to  be  used, 
six  blades  having  a  combined  thickness  of 
.018  in.  fall  behind  the  dies,  requiring  the 
matrix  to  produce  a  greater  squeeze  "past 
the  center"  in  making  the  character.  These 
blades  reduce  the  distance  between  the 
dies  and  the  matrix  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  dots  in  the  character.  By  this  de- 
vice the  dots  are  all  very  close  to  the 
same  relief.  It  is  even  possible,  though 
not  at  all  desirable,  to  have  the  many- 
dot  characters  of  greater  relief  than  the 
few-dot   characters. 
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Much  time  we  have  given  to  experiments 
leading  to  the  making  of  "Garin"  plaster- 
backed  paper  plates  for  printing  braille. 
In  this  process,  either  braille  slates  or 
braillewriters  may  be  used,  the  pits  being 
drilled  about  .005  in.  deeper  than  for  re- 
gular braille.  The  shape  of  these  pits  is 
that  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  stylus  used 
has  the   same  shape  as  the  pit. 

Many  books  have  been  done  by  this 
process  by  volunteer  workers  who  do  not 
have   access   to   a   stereotyping   machine. 

Another  process  is  being  tried  by  volun- 
teer workers  elsewhere,  the  embossing  of 
braille  on  thin  soft  aluminum  plates.  The 
machine  favored  is  the  Stainsby-Wayne 
braillewriter  which  uses  the  larger  Eng- 
lish character.  This  gives  an  advantage 
over  our  smaller  character,  because  there 
is  more  metal  around  the  dot  capable  of 
being  stretched  or  shaped  in  making  the 
embossment. 

"Clothes  -  wringer"  presses  have  been 
made  of  metal  with  heavy  three-inch  roll- 
ers, operated  by  hand  or  motor.  They  are 
useful  for  all  kinds  of  printing,  Garin 
plates,  aluminum  plates,  plates  made  with 
stylus    and    hammer,    maps,   etc. 

Maps  can  be  made  without  the  use  of 
much  machinery,  by  means  of  soft  Avire. 
The  original  map  is  drawn  on  paper.  Soft 
iron  wire  is  shaped  to  represent  the  phy- 
sical characteristics,  rivers,  boundaries, 
mountains,  etc.,  and  glued  into  place.  A 
sheet  of  metal  is  then  placed  over  this 
original,  and  the  whole  run  through  the 
press.  If  the  squeeze  is  not  enough  to 
make  a  clear-cut  relief,  the  faint  places 
can  be  made  more  pronounced  by  using 
a  rubber-faced  hammer,  or  placing  a  rub- 
ber blanket  over  the  spot  and  pounding 
gently  with  an  lordinary  hammer.  Where 
necessary,  the  depressions  on  the  back  lOf  the 
metal  plate  may  be  filled  with  soft  solder. 
Braille  characters  can  be  put  on  the  map 
by  means  of  a  braille  slate  and  a  stylus, 
the  latter  preferably  of  all  steel  made  by 
shaping  a  nail  set,  and  the  dots  hammered 
in.  Then  paper  copies  of  the  metal  maps 
can  be  struck  off  quickly  through  the 
clothes-wringer   press. 

At  the  Workers'  convention  a  year  ago, 
Messrs.  John  B.  iCurtis,  L.  W.  Rodenberg, 
George  F.  Meyer,  and  the  writer,  all  in- 
terested   in    making    outline    maps    and    in 


teaching  geography  by  means  of  them, 
agreed  upon  the  following  map  symbols 
for  the   sake   of  uniformity. 

Symbols   For   Embossed  Outline   Maps 

Boundaries  between  countries  to  be 
shown   by   short   dashes. 

Boundaries  between  states,  by  smooth 
lines. 

Coast  lines  and  rivers  on  boundaries,  by 
dots  in  line  close  together,  as  in  the 
braille  letter  "1",  .090  in.  apart  center 
to   center. 

Oceans  and  large  bodies  of  water,  by 
faint    dots. 

Rivers  in  the  interior,  by  dots  not  less 
than  .125  in.  apart  center  to  center,  of 
slightly  lower  relief  than  those  for  coast 
l.'nes    and   rivers   on   boundaries. 

Rivers,  the  main  river  to  its  mouth,  by 
dots   of  the  usual  height   or  relief. 

River  tributaries,  from  source  to  main 
river,   by    dots    of   low  relief. 

Mountain  ranges,  by  short  arcs  across 
the   range. 

Mountain  ranges  on  boundaries,  by  short 
arcs  across  the  range,  each  separated  by 
a  short   dash  on  the  boundary  line. 

Towns,  by  a  large  dot,  not  less  than 
1/8    in.   in   diameter    at    the  base. 

Capitals,  by  a  circle  about  1/4  in.  in 
diameter. 

Parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  by 
a  short  dash  with  its  number,  the  dash 
to  be  between  the  map  and  the  number. 
When  it  is  desired  to  show  the  entire 
length  of  a  parallel,  as  when  it  must  be 
shovv^n  curved,  use  dots  spaced  not  less 
than  one-half  inch  on  centers,  providing 
their  use  does  not  cause  confusion  with 
other   symbols. 

The  name  of  the  map  should  always  ap- 
pear  at   the   top. 

In  keys  accompanying  maps,  the  letters 
designating  cities,  rivers,  mountain  peaks, 
etc.,   to   be   arranged   alphabetically. 

Each  map  should  show  a  scale  of  miles. 
In  a  suitable  place  separated  by  a  smooth 
line  from  the  map  proper,  emboss  on  the 
first  line,  the  words  "Scale  of  Miles."  On 
the  second  line,  the  number  of  miles  to 
one  inch.  Third  line,  an  embossed  line 
with  short  vertical  cross  lines  to  indicate 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  distances.  Fourth 
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line,  braille  numerals  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  miles,  which  should  be  centered 
below  the  corresponding  cross   lines. 

No  borders  or  other  unnecessary  em- 
bellishments to  be  used  on  braille  out- 
line maps. 

The  proper  paper  to  be  used  for  braille 
appliances   deserves   great   consideration. 

Paper  is  made  either  from  linen  or  cot- 
ton, hard  and  soft  wood,  esparto  grass, 
straw,  hemp  or  jute.  These  are  the  ma- 
terials   which    supply    the    cellulose    fibers. 

Sizing  is  vised  to  prevent  paper  from 
being  too  absorbent.  It  is  important  to 
select  paper  ^vith  the  proper  sizing  for  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed. For  wet  printing  animal  sizing  is  ob- 
jectionable for  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  sheets 
to  stick  together  in  the  dampening  process. 
Tub  sizing  is  an  additional  process  which 
is  of  great  advantage  in  making  a  braille 
paper,  provided  it  does  not  cause  the  paper 
to  stick  when  dampened. 

Eecently  Perkins  had  a  quantity  of  paper 
made  for  printing  by  the  "hot-dry"  method, 
which  imitates  the  embossed  printing  done 
with  the  English  esparto  grass  paper. 
When  the  same  paper  was  tried  for  wet 
printing  it  was  found  that  the  sizing 
made  the  sheets  stick  together.  Another 
lot  was  then  made  to  overcome  this  ob- 
jection, so  that  now  we  use  the  two  dif- 
ferent papers  for  the  two  methods  of 
printing,    "hot-dry,"    and    "wet." 

A  high  finish  is  given  to  paper  by  the 
process  of  calendering,  which  renders  the 
surface  smooth  and  easy  to  the  finger. 
Some  think  that  too  high  a  calender  pre- 
vents quick  and  even  absorption  of  water 
in   the   dampening   process. 

Rag  stock  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  lasting  of  papers  but,  since  it 
has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Irwin  that 
fifty-five  bon'owings  from  a  library  is 
about  the  life  of  the  average  book,  due 
to  the  soiling  of  the  pagec,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  shipping,  it  would  seem  that 
a  less  permanent  paper  could  be  used  with 
economy.  Paper  makers  tell  us  there  is 
a  growing  conviction  that  a  wood  fiber 
paper,  properly  prepared  under  the  latest 
methods,  should  have  a  pei-manence  equal 
to   that    o'f   rag   stock. 

Paper  for  braille  slate  work  may  be 
selected  for  the  pui-pose  in  view,  tempor- 
ary school  work  or  permanent   records   or 


book  work.  Ordinary  sulphite  paper  not 
over  .006  in.  thick  will  answer  for  mo.st 
school  work.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
consideration  for  such  a  paper  is  the  proper 
thickness,  for  most  slates  and  styluses  are 
designed  for  paper  of  this  weight.  Too 
thick  a  paper  is  trying  on  the  user,  for 
the  stylus  would  be  too  large  to  fit  into 
the  pit,  slowing  up  the  writing  very 
much,    and    it   is   fatiguing. 

If  a  more  lasting  paper  is  desired, 
braille  paper  for  book  work  may  be  of 
jute,  but  by  coating  the  back  of  any  braille 
sheet  with  a  thin  solution  of  shellac,  one 
part  shellac  with  two  parts  of  alcohol, 
the  embossing  will  be  preserv'ed.  Water- 
glass  thinned  with  water  also  makes  an 
excellent   and   inexpensive   coating. 

The  grain  of  the  paper  must  be  con- 
sidered also  for  the  work  at  hand.  For 
books  the  grain  of  the  paper  should  ran 
up  and  down  the  page,  never  across,  in 
order  that  the  book  may  be  flexible  and 
open  comfortably.  The  cross-grained  book 
will  not  always  stay  open  of  itself. 

In  printing  a  cross-grained  sheet  the 
dots  will  be  more  broken  and  feel  sharper 
to  the  touch  than  when  printed  with  the 
grain.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
dry  printing  on  cylinders  of  small  diameter. 

The  storage  of  paper  should  also  have 
consideration.  For  best  and  safest  preser- 
vation it  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  with  a  hu- 
midity  of   60   degrees. 

In  selecting  paper  it  is  wiser  to  submit 
a  sample  of  the  paper  desired  than  to  give 
specifications  only  to  the  paper  maker,  for 
he  may  fall  back  on  the  old  saying  that 
paper  making  is  an  art,  not  a  science.  The 
fibers,  the  filler,  the  mill  equipment,  the 
experience  and  skill  of  the  machine  attend- 
ants, and  even  the  atmospheric  conditions 
under  which  the  paper  is  made,  all  aflfect 
the  result;  so  that  the  safest  way  of  giv- 
ing specifications  is  to  submit  a  sample  to 
be  matched. 

The  subject  of  paper  for  braille  printing 
still  offers  a  big  field  for  investigation, 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored 
and  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
numerous  braille  presses  in  the  country 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  providing  finger  read- 
ers and  embossers  with  the  best  possible 
mediums  for  their  work. 

Read  by  Miss  Annie  G.  Fisn, 
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EMBOSSED  PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WORK  TOWARD  UNITY  AND  PREVENTION 

OF  DUPLICATION 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  first  system  of  reading  for  the  blind 
was  invented  by  Valentine  Hauy  in  1784, 
consisting  of  embossed  characters  similar 
in  form  to  ink  print.  Feeling  the  necessity 
for  a  more  legible  method  as  well  as  one 
in  which  the  blind  could  do  their  own 
writing,  Louis  Braille  in  1829  devised  a 
system  based  upon  a  cell  of  six  dots,  three 
high  and  two  wide,  capable  of  sixty-three 
separate  combinations,  which  in  modified 
fiorm   now   prevails   throughout   the   Vv^orld. 

In  1868  Mr.  William  B.  Wait  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  dis- 
couraged by  the  limited  number  of  blind 
people  capable  of  reading  Hauy's  Line 
Letter  and  by  the  unwieldiness  of  books 
embossed  in  Braille,  invented  New  York 
Point,  a  system  consisting  of  characters 
two  dots  high  with  unlimited  lateral  ex- 
tension, in  which  the  most  frequently  re- 
curring characters  are  represented  by  the 
fewest  number  of  dots. 

Believing  in  the  intrinsic  superiority  of 
the  three-level  Braille  over  the  two-level 
Point,  Mr.  Joel  V/.  Smith  of  Massachusetts, 
like  Louis  Braille  himself  blind,  in  1878 
applied  the  principle  of  frequency  of  re- 
currence introduced  by  Mr.  Wait  to  his  modi- 
fied  system,   known    as    American    Braille. 

Meanwhile  in  1847  an  exaggerated  form 
of  Line  Letter  known  as  Moon  Type,  de- 
vised by  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Eobert  Moon, 
brought  reading  within  the  reach  of  elder- 
ly blind  people  and  of  others  whose  acute- 
ness  of  touch  is  less  than  normal.  Soon 
Line  Letter  began  to  give  place  to  one  or 
other  of  the  punctographic  systems,  but 
Moon  Type  still  continues  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose more  fully  than  any  other  form  of 
embossing. 

The  original  or  French  Braille  as  modi- 
fied for  use  by  English-speaking  people 
made  very  little  headway  in  America  out- 
side of  Canada,  but  an  acute  rivalry 
amounting  to  a  veritable  punctographic 
fight  between  New  York  Point  and  Ameri- 
can Braille  began  to  develop  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
continued  virulent  during  the  first  ten  years 
of   the    present    century.     It    soon   became 


evident  that  one  or  other  of  these  two 
systems  must  be  generally  adopted  as  the 
uniform  type  of  the  civilized  world,  unless 
perchance  failure  to  effect  such  uniformity 
should  drive  the  American  authorities  to 
the  adoption  of  some  form  of  the  original 
Braille. 

Impelled  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion   of    the    best    possible    punctographic     | 
system,  the  follov/ing  resolution  was  pass-     i 
ed    at    the    Kansas    Convention    of    Blind 
Workers    in   1901:  . 

"That   a  Committee  be   appointed  to  in-     1 
vestigate    the    various    forms    of    tactile 
print,   and  to   labor  for  the   adoption   of 
some   one   universal   system." 

Mr.  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  of  Saginaw, 
and  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis  of  Chicago,  who 
happily  are  still  with  us,  were  members  of 
the  so-called  Tactile  Print  Investigating 
Commission  appointed  under  this  resolu- 
tion, and  although  the  Commission  seems 
to  have  no  regular  report,  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at 
their  Saginaw  convention  in  1905  passed 
the   following   resolution: 

"That  we  favor  the  adoption  of  some 
one  uniform  type  for  use  in  schools  and 
general  reading,  and  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  communicate 
with  the  English  Braille  Committee,  and 
to  continue  the  work  heretofore  as- 
signed to  the  Tactile  Print  Commission." 

The  committee  as  appointed  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Vv^.  Holmes,  Elwyn  H. 
Fowler,  Lee  N.  Muck,  John  B.  Cui-tis  and 
Ambrose    M.    Shotwell. 

At  each  successive  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Vv^orkers  for  the 
Blind,  reports  of  research  work  done  by 
the  Committee  were  made,  and  by  invita- 
tion from  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  the  committee  made 
its  first  report  to  that  body  at  its  twen- 
tieth biennial  convention  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  1912. 

By  the  time  of  the  Workers'  convention 
in  1913  it  was  becoming  evident  that  the 
merits   of  the   two   American   systems,   as 
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shown  by  hundreds  of  tests  made  by  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  were  so  nearly 
equal  —  as  were  their  defects  —  that  the 
Committee's  attention  was  turned  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  solution  in  some 
modified  form  of  the  original  Fi'ench  Braille 
as  revised  in  Great  Britain  in  1908.  This 
led  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  interested  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  to  provide  the  means  necessary 
to  send  a  delegation  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  to  Great  Britain  in  1914,  in 
the  hope  that  some  practical  basis  of  agree- 
ment might  be  found,  acceptable  to  the 
idealism  of  America  and  the  conservatism 
of    England. 

As  the  World  Conference  for  the  Blind 
was  being  held  in  London  that  year,  there 
were  present  at  these  conferences,  other 
than  Mr.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Miss  L.  Pearl 
Howard  and  Mr.  H,  E.  Latimer  of  the 
Committee,  a  goodly  number  of  Americans 
prominent  in  work  for  the  blind,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Migel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F,  F. 
Campbell,  Mr.  0.  H.  Burritt,  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee. 

The  British  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
many  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
vision of  1908  above  mentioned,  were  ad- 
amant in  the  determination  that  no  jot  nor 
tittle  of  their  Eevised  Braille  should  be 
changed,  but  the  American  Committee  was 
given  to  understand  that  if  the  blind  of 
the  United  States  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment, their  findings  would  be  given  con- 
sideration by  their  British  cousins. 

Accordingly  the  American  Uniform  type 
Committee  turned  its  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  subsequently  called 
Standard  Dot,  based  upon  the  Revised 
Braille  alphabet,  numerals  and  punctuation 
marks,  and  incorporating  the  New  York 
Point  principle  of  variable  base.  This  sys- 
tem was  presented  to  both  the  Instructors 
and  the  Workers  at  their  conventions  in 
Berkeley,  California,  in  1915,  but  it  met 
with  very  little  encouragement.  The  psy- 
chological effect  however  was  to  furnish 
a  common  ground  for  joint  action  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  New  York  Point 
and  American  Braille,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Workers'  and  Instnictors' 
Associations,  the  cause  of  uniformity 
made   rapid   progress. 


Accordingly  at  the  Halifax  convention  of 
the  Instructors'  Association  in  June,  1916, 
the  following  recommendation  was  passed: 
".  .  .  Whereas,  England  has  through  its 
accredited  representatives,  by  correspond- 
ence, meetings,  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, etc.,  expressed  its  willingness 
and  desire  to  meet  the  views  of  our 
Commission  as  far  as  possible,  as  to  an 
agreement  for  modifying  and  improving 
the  English  Braille  system,  should  the 
same  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  uniform  type  for  the 
blind;    and 

Whereas,  the  suggestions  entitled  'Changes 
in  Revised  Braille'  are  still  receiving  the 
favorable  consideration  of  our  British  co- 
workers ;   and 

Whereas,  the  English  Braille  as  shown 
by  the  'Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  (Committee'  made,  on  the 
whole,  a  better  showing  than  either  of 
the  American  systems;  and 
Whereas,  English  Braille  is  the  only  sys- 
tem generally  in  iise  outside  the  United 
States   and   part   of   Canada; 

The  Commission  respectfully  recom- 
mends: 

That  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  in  convention  as- 
sembled adopt  officially,  and  urge  upon 
the  blind  of  America  and  those  interest- 
ed in  work  for  the  blind  to  adopt  indi- 
vidually and  officially  'Revised  Braille,' 
Grades  I  and  II,  as  now  authorized  in 
Great  Britain.  Provided,  however,  that 
the  duly  authorized  English  Committee 
on  Uniform  Tj'pe  come  to  a  full  agree- 
ment with  our  American  Commission  on 
Uniform  TjT)e  for  the  Blind  concerning 
such  modifications  in  'Revised  Braille'  as 
have  been  proposed  by  the  American 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  or  the 
English    Committee    on    Uniform  Tj-pe." 

And  to  the  Portland  convention  of  Work- 
ers in  1917  the  Commission  made  in  part 
the  following  recommendations,  which 
were   adopted : 

"1st.  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, endorse  the  action  taken  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  at  its  Halifax  Convention,  July 
1916,  in  accepting  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind. 
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3rd.  That  the  Association,  in  adopting 
this  Eeport,  express  its  earnest  desire  to 
have  the  question  of  uniform  type  set- 
tled without  further  delay. 

4th.  That,  to  this  end,  the  Commission 
shall  draw  up  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
form  of  'Revised  Braille'  based  upon  the 
present  Grades  I  and  II,  to  be  designat- 
ed for  present  as  Grade  1 1/2. 

5th.  That  the  said  Grade  1 1/2  shall 
consist  of  the  alphabet,  punctuation 
marks,  numerals,  and  all  single-cell  con- 
tractions of  Grade  II,  except  such  few 
characters  as  for  special  reasons  it  may 
seem  wise  to  revise  .  .  .  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  new  contractions  be 
introduced. 

6th.  That  as  soon  as  Grade  1  1/2  shall 
have  been  formulated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  printing  presses,  schools,  li- 
braries, etc.,  shall  be  urged  to  adopt  it 
for  universal  use. 

7th.  That  the  joint  Commission  as  now 
constituted  shall  be  a  permanent  board 
vested  with  final  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  uniform  type;  and  that  all 
printing  houses  be  urged  to  conform  to 
its   rulings   in   actual  practice. 

8th.  That  the  Commission  continue  its 
labors  with  the  British  National  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  with  the  view  of 
reaching  a  complete  agreement  regard- 
ing the  whole  question  of  uniform  type." 

The  final  step  in  the  adoption  of  Grade 
1 1/2,  generally  described  as  the  Uniform 
Type  of  the  English-speaking  world,  was 
taken  at  the  Colorado  Springs  iConvention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  in  June,  1918,  as  shown  by 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of 
the  Commission,  adopted  by  the  Instructors 
and  published  in  their  proceedings: 

"Messrs.  Burritt,  Allen  and  Latimer  were 
named  as  a  subcommittee  to  select,  pre- 
pare, and  print,  in  Grade  1 1/2,  a  primer 
suitable  for  use  in  the  elementary  class- 
es of  our  American  Schools;  and,  if 
need  be,  to  prepare  another  primer  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  home  teachers  of  the 
blind  in  their  work  among  adults. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  tentative 
key  to  Revised  Braille — ^Grade  1 1/2, 
which,  with  some  alterations  and  omis- 
sions, was  approved  by  the  executive  sub- 
committee, and  referred  for  final  draft- 


ing to   the    subcommittee   charged   with 
the  preparation  of  the  primers. 


In  November,  1917,  the  key  to  Revised 
Braille — ^Grade  1 1/2,  above  referred  to, 
was  finally  completed,  and  was  subse- 
quently distributed  to  all  institutions  and 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country. 


It  has  been  decided: 
To  emboss  all  primers  and  readers  up 
to  and  including  the  second  reader,  and 
all  corresponding  texts  in  language,  arith- 
metic, etc.,  in  full  spelUng. 
To  emboss  all  third  readers,  and  beyond, 
and  all  corresponding  texts  in  full  con- 
tractions. 

And  to  follow  the  same  general  plan 
thus  laid  down  in  embossing  current 
literature. 


In  conclusion,  your  Commission  respect- 
fully recommends: 


2nd.  that  this  Association  indorse  the 
work  done  by  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  Blind  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  hereby  constitutes  the 
Commission  a  permanent  board  vested 
with  final  authority  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  uniform  type  for  the  blind. 

3rd.  That  this  Association  recommends 
the  adoption  of  'Revised  Braille — Grade 
One  and  a  Half  as  the  uniform  type  for 
the  blind  of  America,  and  hereby  adopts 
that  system  as  the  system  which  it 
authorizes." 

In  theory  it  could  now  be  said  that  we 
had  a  uniform  type,  but  in  fact  there 
were  yet  no  books  in  the  newly  adopted 
type.  Before  any  considerable  literature 
could  be  available  either  for  the  young 
blind  or  for  adults,  whole  libraries  lof  books 
in  American  Braille  and  New  York  Point, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  embossed  plates, 
must  pass  into  the  discard  at  tremendous 
loss  to  printing  houses,  schools  and  libra- 
ries; and  many  thousand  dollars  must  be 
secured  from  national  and  state  govern- 
ments and  from  philanthropic  sources  to 
make  Grade  1 1/2  a  possibility  to  the 
American  blind  reader;  moreover,  days  of 
patient  industry,  yes,  weeks  and  months 
on   the    part    of   the   blind   themselves    in 
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learning  the  new  system,  must  be  given 
before  the  Commission's  hopes  could  in  any 
substantial  degree  be  realized. 

The  plan  of  procedure  for  building  up 
libraries  as  rapidly  as  money  and  means 
would  permit  was  in  general  for  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  be- 
gin with  the  publication  of  books  in  Grade 
I  and  Grade  1 1/2,  suitable  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  lower  school  grades,  and  for 
the  embossing  presses  of  the  country  to 
publish  literature  more  suitable  for  adult 
readers.  This  scheme  has  worked  out  very 
well,  with  the  result  that  all  residential 
and  day  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  are  now  carrying  more  books  in 
the  one  new  type  than  they  had  carried  pre- 
viously in  all  types  together.  Nevertheless, 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  which  is  a 
fair  sample  of  libraries  for  the  blind,  car- 
ries approximately  only  1,000  titles  in 
Braille,  as  against  1,000,000  in  ink. 

The  Federal  Government  is  providing 
$75,000  annually  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  for  the  embossing  'of 
books  suitable  for  use  in  the  education 
of  the  young  blind,  and  there  is  a  bill  now 
before  Congress  asking  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000  annually  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  providing  books  suitable  for 
adult  readers;  which  bill  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  and  gives  promise  of  passing. 

The  action  of  the  Instructors'  Convention 
in  1918  brought  the  historic  "Type  War" 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  although  it  had 
meant  the  blasting  of  the  ideals  of  all 
contending  parties,  the  smashing  'of  their 
pet  idols,  and  the  discarding  of  thousands 
of  musty  old  books,  for  many  of  which  in 
the  several  types  there  is  even  yet  an  oc- 
casional call. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  however, 
from  this  time  'on  until  its  assumption  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
by  action  of  the  two  Conventions  whose 
creature  it  was,  had  to  do  mainly  with  size 
of  page  and  volume,  characters  of  em- 
bossing, prevention  of  duplication,  and 
similar  details. 

Reprint  from  Circular,  November,  1918: 
"The  interpretation  by  the  iCommission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  of  its 
.  .  .  functions  ...  as  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  .  .  .  and  upon 
the  action  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  is  as  follows: 


1.  To  endeavor  to  establish  and  main- 
tain one  uniform  punctographic  system 
of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  of 
America. 

2.  To  establish  and  maintain  this  sys- 
tem in  practical  uniformity  with  the  sys- 
tem used  in  the  rest  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

3.  To  act  as  the  board  of  final  arbitra- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  and  af- 
fecting  uniformity    of  type   in   America. 

4.  To  serve  as  the  American  agency 
through  which  all  official  negotiations 
designed  to  effect  a  greater  degree  of 
uniformity  in  type  with  the  rest  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

5.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house,  or  cen- 
tral bureau,  for  preventing  the  need- 
less duplication  of  texts  by  two  or  more 
embossers;  and  to  this  end,  so  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  all  embossers  as  to 
insure  a  complete  circularization  of  their 
publications  in  Revised  Braille — Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  or  the  uniform  type  for 
the  blind   of  America. 

6.  To  act,  if  need  be,  by  correspondence 
or  otherwise,  as  a  training  school  for 
embossers  of  Revised  Braille  —  Grade 
One  and  a  Half. 

7.  To  furnish  the  general  public  of  blind 
people,  as  well  as  schools  and  other  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  any  information  calculated  to  fur- 
ther the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  one  uniform  punctographic  system  of 
reading  and  writing  for   the  blind." 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  Instructors'  proceedings  of  1922, 
the  Commission  itself,  which  had  already 
been  invested  with  final  power  in  mat- 
ters concerning  uniform  type,  recommend- 
ed that 

"As  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  taken  over  the  financing  of 
this  work  it  seems  to  the  Commission 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  step  to  request 
that  organization  to  take  over  the  Com- 
mission with  its  present  personnel  as  a 
committee  of  the  Foundation,  -with  the 
understanding  that  this  personnel  would 
be  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  after 
July  1st,  1923.  The  Commission,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
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the  Blind  request  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  take  'Over  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  person- 
nel of  the  Commission  will  be  subject  to 
change  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Foundation  on  and  after  July 
1st,   1923." 

The  records  show  no  action  taken  upon 
this  recommendation,  but  the  report  of  the 
Commission  presented  to  and  adopted  by 
the  Workers'  Convention  in  1923,  when  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission  was  identical 
with  its  personnel  of  the  preceding  year, 
states : 

"Whereas,  The  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  has  now  completed  the  work 
for  v/hich  it  was  constituted  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  fact,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
at  its  Convention  in  June,  1922,  recom- 
mended that  the  work  be  taken  over  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  is  the  cre- 
ature jointly  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind, 

Be  It  Eesolved,  That  the  action  taken 
by  the  Instructors'  Convention  a  year 
ago   be   confirmed  at   this    Convention. 


Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  in  tak- 
ing over  the  work  the  Foundation  have 
respect  to  the  various  Steering  Sub- 
committees of  the  Commission  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  practicable,  in  'order  to  re- 
tain the  necessary  expert  service  to  carry 
on  the  work  so  well  begun." 

In  conclusion,  the  events  looking  toward 
uniformity  of  the  last  few  years  are  too 
recent  to  be  recounted  as  history,  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  record  that  complete  uni- 
formity in  the  Braille  musical  code  has 
been  reached  for  all  blind  musicians  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  a  fact  we  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  as  a  fair  omen  of  what  is 
yet  to  come  in  connection  with  our  liter- 
ary system.  No  sketch  of  the  long  and 
pei^plexing  efforts  toward  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  type  for  the  blind  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  give  full  credit  and 
commendation  to  the  exceptional  work  done 
in  this  connection  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn 
H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Miss 
L.  Pearl  Howard,  Messrs,  A.  M.  Shotwell 
and  John  B.  Curtis,  before  mentioned,  and 
more  recently  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  writer 
desires  further  to  express  his  appreciation 
to  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Harrison,  nee  Miss  Edith 
Burrell,  for  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  Braille 
instructor  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Evergreen,  and  is  well  beloved 
and  respected  by  our  veterans  of  the 
World   War. 


COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  BY  ACTING  PRESIDENT  B.  P.  CHAPPLE 


Committee   on   Credentials — 

Superintendent  B.  S.  Joice,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Cowgill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Superintendent  Roy  F,  Nilson,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

Committee    on    Necrology — 

Superintendent    0.    W.    Stewart,    Musko- 
gee, Okla. 
Miss  Emilie  Hahn,  New  York. 
Mr.   Robert   B.   Irwin,   New  York. 

Auditing   Committee — 

Superintendent  I.  S.  Wampler,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr.  A.   H.   Cox,   Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Thomburgh,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 


Committee   on   Resolutions — 

Superintendent     A.     J.     Caldwell,     Baton 

Rouge,    La. 
Superintendent  C.  J.  Settles,  Gooding,  Ida. 
Superintendent  S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Committee  on  Nominations — 

Superintendent  T.   S.  McAloney,   Colorado 

Springs,    Col. 
Superintendent  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Overlea,  Md. 
Principal  G.   F.  Oliphant,  Macon,   Ga. 

Committee  on  Hereditary  Blindness^ — 

Superintendent  S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Superintendent  R.  W.  Woolston,  Jack- 
sonville, 111. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  Allen,  Austin,  Tex. 

Superintendent  R.  S.  French,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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Committee   on    Deaf-Blind — 

Superintendent   T.   S.  McAloney,   Colorado 

Springs,  Col. 
Superintendent     W.     L.     Walker,     Cedar 

Spring,   S.   C. 

Superintendent  N.  C.  Abbott,  Nebraska 
City,  Neb. 

Committee  on  World  Conference — 

Principal  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York. 

Superintendent  T.  S.  McAloney,  Colorado 
Springs,    Col. 

Principal  0.  H.  Burritt,  Overbrook,  Phil- 
adelphia,   Pa. 

Director  Edward  E.  Allen,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Committee  on  Definition  of  Blindness — 

Principal  O.  H.  Burritt,  Overbrook,  Phil- 
adelphia,  Pa. 

Superintendent  B.  S.  Joice,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  California  State 
Library. 


Committee  on  Character  Training — 

Principal    0.    H.    Burritt,    Overbrook,   Phil- 
adelphia,  Pa. 
Superintendent  Lucy  B.  Tbornburgh,  Little 

Rock,   Ark. 
Superintendent     P.     A.      Srnoll,     Alamo- 
gordo.   New   Mexico. 

The  following  motion,  presented  by  Sup- 
erintendent A.  J.  Caldwell  of  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  delegates: 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  delegates 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Blind,  endorse  the  action  of  the  Board 
ol  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  in  selecting  Mr.  A. 
C.  Ellis  as  Superintendent  of  the  Plant- 
ing House,  and  that  we  offer  to  Mr. 
Ellis  our  heartiest  congratulations  and 
whole   hearted   cooperation. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

ITS  SCOPE  AND  FUNCTION 

I.  S.  Wampler 
Superintendent  of  the   Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,   Tenn. 


It  was  suggested  that  I  should  write 
about  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  because  of  my  proximity — 200  miles. 
And  that  I  would  have  opportunity  to  ex- 
ajnine  the  records,  etc.,  which  of  course  has 
been  impossible.  At  any  rate,  I  had  no 
access  to  any  files  and  had  to  impose  on 
the  kindness  of  Miss  MciCann  for  statistics 
and  most  everything  else  pertaining  to 
my  paper. 

As  a  start,  I  have  to  say  while  I  have 
your  attention  that  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  has  rendered  and  is 
rendering  a  great  service  to  the  blind.  To 
have  been  without  its  services,  or  that  of 
some  substitute  or  equivalent  organization, 
would  have  greatly  handicapped  the  blind 
and  made  much  slower  their  educational 
and  intellectual  progress  during  the  last 
half  century  and  more.  Indeed,  its  develop- 
ment, growth  and  success  only  proves  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  its  founders,  pro- 
moters and  backers,  and  pays  silent  tribute 
to  their  memory. 

A    Bit    of   History 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  get  a  better  idea 
and  clearer  understanding  of  what  the  pur- 
pose and  function  of  the  American  Print- 


ing House  is,  and  what  it  has  meant  and 
done,  a  brief  word  of  its  history  is  not 
out  of  place. 

The  need  and  desire  for  a  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  was  clearly  understood  and 
impressively  felt  as  soon  as  a  few  schools 
for  the  blind  had  been  established  in  this 
country.  The  pioneers  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  v.^ere  much  puzzled  and  doubt- 
less greatly  disturbed  because  of  the  lack 
of  embossed  literature  suitable  for  the 
blind.  As  evidence  of  this  fact  a  com.mit- 
tee  with  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Howe  of  Boston  as 
chairman,  at  a  meeting  of  a  group  of  sup- 
erintendents held  in  New  York  City  in 
1853,  was  appointed  to  appeal  to  Congress 
for  national  aid.  However,  Congress  did 
not  respond.  It  took  money  then,  as  it 
does  now,  to  print  books  for  the  blind. 

A  blind  man  of  Kentucky,  by  the  name 
of  J.  M.  Head,  determined  to  aid  his  fel- 
low unfortunates  and  through  his  personal 
efforts  raised  funds  for  the  printing  of 
"Paradise  Lost".  A  donation  of  $40,000.00 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Burr  made  it  possible 
to  print  many  copies  of  the  Bible  for  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Different  States 
from  various  sections  discussed  steps  to 
raise  funds  to  be  used  for  embossing  books; 
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but  the  State  of  Kentucky  led  the  way, 
encouraged  hy  efforts  and  promises  from 
sister  States,  and  as  early  as  1858  obtain- 
ed a  charter  for  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
from  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  In  1865 
Kentucky  granted  to  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  the  sum  of  $5.00 
per  capita  for  all  blind  people  in  the 
State.  A  few  other  States,  such  as  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Ontario,  furnished  aid,  and  thanks  to 
their  efforts  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  stepped  out  into  the  v/orld 
and  started  on  its  way. 

But  it  still  faced  the  handicap  of  lack 
of  funds.  During  the  next  five  or  six 
years  various  people  proposed  various  plans, 
but  in  1871  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  formed,  and 
it  seemed  in  cooperation  there  was  strength 
in  this,  as  in  other  lines,  and  in  1876,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, a  committee  was  named  to  again 
appeal  to  Congress.  This  committee  was 
made  up  of  five  strong  men  representing 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Georgia, 
and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, with  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon  of  Kentucky, 
as  chairman.  The  bill  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Huntoon  was  presented  to 'Congress  through 
Honorable  A.  S.  Willis  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional district,  but  it  was  not  until 
1879  that  the  government  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  Printing  House.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  efforts  of  the  committee  be- 
fore Congress  was  due  to  the  strong  and 
able  appeal  by  the  committee's  spokesman, 
Mr.  Wait  of  New  York. 

The  support  granted  was  a  four  per  cent 
income  on  a  thirty-year  bond  of  $250,000.00. 
This  gave  $10,000.00  annually,  for  thirty 
years.  Superintendents,  as  members  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.,  as  early  as  1908,  set  to  work 
for  the  renevv-al  of  the  four  per  cent  bonds. 
A  bill  was  presented  to  the  congress  of 
1906  and  was  favorably  returned  to  the 
committee  by  the  Honorable  Sereno  M. 
Payne,  a  life  long  friend  of  Colonel  An- 
drew Cowan,  then  President  of  the  Amei-i- 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  and  was  amended  in  the 
Senate  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Spooner, 
making  the  proceeds  at  four  per  cent  on 
the  $250,000.00  bond  a  perpetual  trust  fund, 
thus  providing  a  permanent  appropriation 
of  $10,000.00. 


As  a  result  of  the  action  of  Kentucky, 
in  its  Act  of  1865,  a  fund  of  $40,000.00 
had  accumulated  by  1883,  which  was  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  six  and  one-half  acres 
of  land  and  the  erection  of  a  building  which 
represented,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  work,  the  beginning  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind.  With  this 
rather  small  plant  and  meager  financial 
support,  through  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hun- 
toon, Secretary  for  almost  half  a  century, 
the  process  of  producing  embossed  books 
was  developed  and  improved,  increasing 
the  list  of  publications  from  a  few  titles 
to  several  thousand. 

It  is  perhaps  just  to  claim  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  work  of 
embossing  books  at  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  has  never  been 
equalled  at  any  other  plant  in  the  world. 
Witness  medals  obtained  at  expositions, 
first  in  Vienna  in  1873,  and  at  other  ex- 
positions from  time  to  time,  and  as  late 
as  1904  at  the  St.  Louis  World  Fair. 

During  these  years  that  mark  the  im- 
provement of  printing,  the  number  of 
schools  for  the  _  blind  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing. When  the  first  $10,000.00  was 
received  there  were  slightly  over  two 
thousand  pupils  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind;  but  by  1917,  representing  forty  years 
growth,  there  were  something  like  six 
thousand,  and  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  was  not  adequate.  The  schools, 
headed  by  superintendents  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  progress  and  education  of 
the  blind,  again  went  to  the  government  at 
Washington  for  aid.  And  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Revised  Braille  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Trustees  'of  the  Am- 
erican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  calling 
for  $50,000.00  per  annum.  At  the  same 
time,  a  committee  of  seven  was  named  to 
aid  in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  No  results, 
however,  were  immediately  forthcoming. 
The  committee,  aided  by  Mr.  Sherley  of 
Kentucky,  again  worked  for  an  increased 
appropriation  of  $40,000.00,  and  this  bill 
received  a  favorable  report  from  the 
special  committee,  but  failed  to  pass  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  that  session  of 
Congress. 

The  identical  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ogden  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Sherley's  succes- 
sor, and  became  a  law  with  the  President's 
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signature  August  16th,  1920.  This  aid  from 
Congress  differs  from  the  first  in  that  the 
original  $10,000.00  is  derived  from  a  Trust 
which  is  held  in  perpetuity.  The  $40,000.00 
must  be  included  in  the  appropriation 
measure   and   acted   upon. 

In  1927,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Bramlette  and  Mr.  Barr,  aided  and  direct- 
ed by  Mr.  Thatcher  of  Kentucky,  the 
$25,000.00  additional  was  secured  from 
Congress,  thus  giving  a  total  annual  ap- 
propriation   of   $75,000.00. 

The   Present    Status 

There  is  at  present,  in  Louisville,  a 
plant  estimated  at  $250,000.00  in  value, 
as  a  result  of  State  and  other  aid,  a 
plant  of  which  every  superintendent  and 
every  person  interested  in  the  blind  should 
be  justly  proud,  not  only  for  what  it  has 
done  in  the  past  but  for  its  possibilities 
in  the  future.  It  has  a  local  executive 
committee  consisting  of  seven  members, 
with  the  superintendents  of  all  State 
schools  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  print- 
ing house  organization,  with  equal  voice 
in  the  direction  of  its  affairs. 

The  office  force  at  present  of  the  or- 
ganization consists  of  a  superintendent, 
an  assistant  superintendent  who  is  also 
the  bookkeeper,  and  a  stenographer.  There 
are  thirty-eight  employees  on  the  pay  roll. 
According  to  the  61st  Annvial  Report, 
$180,114.00  was  expended  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  preceding  year. 
Sixty-four  per  cent  of  this,  or  $83,011.00, 
went  to  books  and  apparatus  turned  out 
for  the  schools.  The  balance  was  spent 
in  furnishing  books,  supplies,  etc.,  to  other 
organizations  and  causes.  Of  the  83,011.00, 
$75,000.00  of  it  came  as  government  sub- 
sidies and  $8,011.00  was  brought  in  from 
cash  purchases  by  the  schools.  Of  the  re- 
maining $50,173.00  spent  in  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  blind  $25,148.00,  or  nineteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  income,  was  received 
from  other  sources,  thus  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  reduction  in  prices  of  the  Print- 
ing House  proper. 

A  thing  to  be  considered  from  time  to 
time  is  what  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  should  turn  out  that  it  is 
not  already  supplying  both  to  schools  and 
to  other  causes,  and  what  new  things  and 
changes   are  to  be   hoped  for. 


I,  call  attention  to  the  new  map-making 
process.  According  to  information  given 
out  of  Mr.  William  J.  Butler,  in  charge  of 
the  map  department,  a  new  system  has 
been  worked  out  by  v.'hich  a  composition 
map  can  now  be  made  for  about  an  $80.00 
saving   on   maps   in  labor   cost. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  migPit  be 
interested  in  the  making  of  slates,  which 
the  American  Printing  House  has  now 
taken  over,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  a  description  sent  in  by  an  official 
of  the  Printing  House,  as  follows:  "We 
have  made  a  few  added  improvements. 
The  desk  slate  had  no  rib,  dividing  dots 
or  thumb  catch.  We  have  just  finished 
dies  for  this  purpose  and  hereafter  the 
desk  slates  should  be  much  better  and 
we  feel  satisfied  they  wdll  be."  Slates  of 
all  kinds  and  other  apparatus  should  be 
furnished    by    the    Printing    House. 

Many  have  hoped  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  all  Braille  music  for  piano, 
pipe-'organ,  violin,  etc.,  could  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Printing  House  on  the 
schools'  quotas  the  same  as  other  publica- 
tions. At  the  present  time  the  ratio  of 
music  volumes  to  others  turned  out  is 
about  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent.  I  am 
sure  a  change  in  this  ratio  will  soon 
be   made. 

Many  graduates  of  our  schools  now  are 
going  to  college.  I  am  sure  these  would 
welcome  the  printing  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ard English  classics,  some  foreign  langu- 
age texts,  and  other  things  as  need  arises. 
Of  course  we  should  not  reach  out  and 
hunt  for  too  many  new  problems  until  we 
solve  the  old  ones  completely  and  satis- 
factorily. 

All  of  us,  I  presume,  are  quite  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  Braille 
publications  of  all  kinds  has  grown  and 
will  continue  to  grow.  There  must  be 
more  libraries  of  all  kinds  for  the  blind. 
Some  organization  must  meet  the  new 
demand. 

Again,  all  of  us  know  that  sentiment  is 
rapidly  gro^^dng  in  favor  of  more  and 
more  embossed  literature  of  all  kinds  for 
both  young  and  old.  The  pupils  in  our 
schools,  if  properly  taught,  form  the  habit, 
and  get  a  taste,  for  reading.  The  adult 
blind  must  be  considered.  All  should  and 
will  get  much  more  out  of  life  if  given 
the  right  Braille  literature. 
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The  new  requirements,  if  at  all  ade- 
quately met,  must  come  from  somewhere. 
Why  should  not  all  the  many  demands, 
we  hope  will  come,  be  taken  care  of  by 
our  already  efficient  plant  at  Louisville. 
I  am  told  that  a  slight  enlargement  of 
plant  and  increase  in  equipment,  would 
make  it  possible  to  greatly  increase  the 
output  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  to 
everybody. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  big  country  and 
ideas  and  demands  in  different  sections, 
far  separated,  are  very  different,  and  the 
greatest  effort  should  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  in  printing  braille  publications  to 
take  into  consideration  the  local  needs  so 
as  to  enable  the  different  schools  to  bet- 
ter comply  with  the  requirements  in  their 
respective  States.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  more  texts  on 
the  same  subjects  and  greater  choice  of- 
fered   from   which   to    select. 

Now,  what  of  the  future?  Are  we  to 
maintain  the  higher  efficiency  of  one  print- 
ing house  or  shall  there  be  many?  This 
question  is  often  raised.  If  some  think 
other  printing  houses  are  desirable  and 
needful  let  us  calmly  study  the  situation 
and  perhaps  reach  deliberate  and  sane  as 
well  as  final  conclusions.  Some  of  you 
know  that  great  loss  to  the  blind  resulted 
in  the  past  by  some  antagonisms  and  mis- 
understandings. Will  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  v/elfare  of  the  blind,  be 
guilty  of  this  mistake?  My  judgment  is 
that  one  printing  house  should  do  all  the 
Braille  publishing;  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  location  better  than  Louisville,  which 
is  near  the  center  of  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  railroad  facilities  in 
all  directions  would  be  hard  to  beat.  Be- 
sides, we  have  a  start  there.  We  have  a 
good  plant  though   small. 

If  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  is  not  properly  managed,  then  whose 
fault  is  it? 

I  want  now  to  quote  a  call  to  duty  and 
a  ringing  appeal  sent  out  last  January  by 
a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Lineberry,  Mr.  McAloney,  and  Mr.  Van- 
Cleve.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
repeat  the  greater  part  of  this  statement 
of  Executives  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  It 
begins   as  follows: 


"In  recent  years  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  has  been  serving  its 
purpose  better  than  ever.  There  has  been 
shown  also  an  increasing  interest  in  its 
work  by  the  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  all  of  whom  are  by  virtue  of 
their  office  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  is  believed  that  if  all  these 
ex-officio  members  quite  understood  the 
way  in  which  the  Printing  House  is  con-  51 
ducted  they  would  cooperate  even  more  ' 
satisfactorily.  This  statement  is  prepared 
with  the  hope  that  through  better  under- 
standing the  Printing  House  may  be  bet- 
ter able  to  function  and  its  patrons  bet-  « 
ter    served."  | 

"Any  business  succeeds  best  when  its 
workers  are  kept  steadily  employed.  Yet 
in  the  case  of  the  Printing  House  orders 
come  at  siich  times  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  make  its  work  almost  spas- 
modic. (As  an  example  of  spasmodic  work 
how  is  this?  For  tv,^o  years,  1927  and 
1928,  no  orders  were  received  for  wood 
dissected  maps.  At  this  v/riting  there  are 
27  orders  to  be  filled  "immediately"!  It 
takes  four  weeks  to  make  one  map  of  the 
United  States;  iof  the  27  ordered  10  are 
of  the  United  States.  ¥/hat  would  have 
happened  if  a  year  ago  the  superintendent 
of  the  Printing  House,  discouraged,  had 
dismissed  the  map  makers  ?  Instead,  he 
put  them  at  other  jobs,  though  they  were 
too  much  specialists  to  make  the  procedure 
economical).  We  all  know  how  it  goes  in 
our  schools;  we  never  are  sure  until  Sep- 
tember how  many  extra  sets  of,  say,  the 
fourth  reader  will  be  needed.  An  order  goes 
by  telegraph  to  Louisville.  Perhaps  not  an- 
other school  in  the  country  needs  the 
same,  but  many  other  schools  have  similar 
but  varying  needs  and  the  Printing  House 
is  swamped  at  that  season  of  beginning 
school  sessions  by  orders  that  it  cannot 
immediately  fill  because  it  has  no  sufficient 
stock   on  hand." 

"Objection  by  exasperated  Superintend- 
ents has  often  been  heard:  'Why  don't 
they  have  a  stock  on  hand?'  To  which 
the  answer  is:  were  the  Printing  House 
to  follow  the  customs  of  the  ordinary  pub- 
lishing firm  and  'stock  up',  tne  available 
space  would  be  filled  in  no  time  and  dead 
stock  might  be  on  hand  for  years,  thus 
reducing  our  available  present  material. 
And   the   Printing   House   has   no   building 
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funds  except  as  they  are  provided  by  the 
Kentucky  legislature  or  some  other  good 
angel,  for  the  Trustees  have  no  authority 
to  use  the  government  subsidy  for  build- 
ings. Therefore,  the  Printing  House  must 
be  always  a  made-to-order  service,  except 
in   a  most   restricted   way. 

"This  is  the  procedure!  An  order  having 
been  given  by  the  Publishing  iCommittee 
for  the  printing  of  a  book,  let  us  say,  Tarr 
and  Von  Englen's  New  Physical  Geography, 
the  plates  are  embossed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. While  this  work  is  going  on  a  notice 
has  been  sent  to  all  school  heads  asking 
that  orders  be  given  so  that  the  Superin- 
tendents may  know  the  requirements.  At 
a  date  set  the  orders  are  collated  and  it 
is  found  that  the  number  of  copies  on  or- 
der are,  let  me  say,  36.  This  is  so  small 
that  in  desperation  the  Superintendent 
sends  out  another  printed  letter  to  the 
schools  urging  a  forward  look,  an  antici- 
pation of  next  year's  needs,  and  further 
orders.  Perhaps  twenty  more  copies  are 
called  for  and  the  plates  are  sent  to  the 
press  room.  Using  such  judgment  as  he 
may  have  and  such  prescience  as  experi- 
ence may  encourage,  the  Superintendent 
orders  an  edition  of  one  hundred  copies. 
'Why  not  150?'  asks  a  Superintendent 
of  one  of  our  schools.  For  the  reason  that 
the  printing  house  cannot  store  94  sets 
of  such  a  book,  each  set  comprising  ten 
good  sized  volumes,  nor  can  it  afford  to 
tie  up  capital  for  an  indefinite  time  in 
press  work,  paper,  and  binding.  Plates  can 
be  stored,  for  they  take  little  room  com- 
paratively; making  the  plates  for  an  ad- 
dition of  100  copies  represents  an  outlay 
of  70  per  cent  of  the  capital  involved,  the 
other   processes    30    per   cent. 

"From  the  press  room  the  printed  sheets 
foT  56  sets  of  our  100  copies  go  to  the 
bindery  and  after  binding  the  28  copies 
go  to  the  shipping  room  and  are  sent  to 
those  who  have  ordered  them:  the  remain- 
ing 44  copies  unbound  are  stored,  taking 
110  cubic  feet  of  space.  (At  present  the 
storage  space  is  all  in  use  and  every  odd 
nook  and  corner  is  being  sought  for  this 
purpose).  The  surplus  of  our  edition  of 
Physical  Geography  may  remain  stored 
for  2  or  3  years  or  longer.  Or,  next  Sep- 
tember sudden  orders  may  come  for  this 
particular  text  to  the  number  of  60  and 
somebody  must  wait  until  a  new  edition 
can   be   printed. 

"So   it   goes. 


"How  can  we  help  make  the  work  go 
less  spasmodically,  keep  embossers,  press- 
men, binders — all  steadily  at  work  and  with 
no  lay-offs  except  for  well-earned  vaca- 
tions? Only  by  regular  employment  can 
economical  management  be  effected.  The 
answer  is  patent!  We  can  use  foresight  and 
plan  months  ahead  for  our  needs,  sending 
our  orders  to  the  Printing  House  with  ex- 
pectation that  what  we  order  in  January 
or  February  may  not  be  delivered  before 
August  or  September,  and  be  happy  about 
it.  For  we  must  remember  that  the  Print- 
ing House  is  ours,  its  staff  are  our  em- 
ployees, and  as  we  all  work  together  we 
shall  secure  its  best  service.  Our  common 
interest  wall  be  secured  as  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  for  the  blind  lend 
encouragement  and  support  and  coopera- 
tion to  this  very  important  arm  of  our 
school    activities." 

I  have  used  most  of  the  statement  of 
the  committee,  as  some  of  you  will  ob- 
serve.   I   did  so  for  two   reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  precise  and  ac- 
curate statement  of  conditions  with  a  force- 
ful appeal;  and,  at  least  by  implication, 
it  indicates  the  purpose  and  function  of 
our   Printing  House. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  used  it  in 
order  to  try  to  impress  it  on  the  minds 
of  the  superintendents.  Doubtless  we  are 
all  pretty  busy  and  things  like  this  do 
not  always  have  the  effect  they  should 
have.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  "go  to 
the  spot."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  morn- 
ing the  statement,  with  other  mail,  was 
laid  on  my  desk,  I  was  very  busy  but  did 
take  time  to  glance  over  its  pages  and 
say  to  myself,  "Well,  this  is  a  good  thing", 
but  I  had  not  really  digested  the  facts  or 
allowed  them  to  sink  in  so  that  they  could 
result  in  a  real  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation,  and  some   action. 

Some  time  after  I  accepted  the  task  of 
writing  this  paper,  I  recalled  that  the  state- 
ment by  this  committee  was  a  pretty  good 
paper  itself  and  that  it  was  worthwhile  to 
turn  to  it  and  study  it  a  little  more.  When 
I  did  so  I  was  constrained  to  bring  many 
of  its  points  to  the  attention  of  my  faculty 
and  point  out  to  them  wherein  we  perhaps 
had  been  slow  and  derelict,  and  I  immedi- 
ately called  for  a  report  on  our  needs  as 
each  one  saw  it.  So  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  quote  most  of  the  paper,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  be  useful,  and  if  you 
have  this  paper  around  in  your  files,  when 
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you   go   home,   I  would   suggest  that   you 
read  it  again. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  to  touch  on  my 
paper  for  once  at  least,  as  to  the  purpose 
and  function  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  I  would  say  that  we 
should  all  recognize  that  this  organization 
is  not  for  any  other  purpose  and  can  have 
no  other  function  than  to  serve  as  efficient- 
ly and  fully  as  possible  the  interests  of  the 
blind  and  particularly  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  in  supplying  needs  which  to  go 
unfulfilled  would  so  interfere  with  the  work 
of  our  institutions,  we  would,  many  of  us, 
feel  that  we  were  entirely  lost.  It  should 
function  for  the  fullest  benefit  of  all  the 
blind.  It  should  expect  the  fullest  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  of  all  the  superin- 
tendents. It  is  ours.  It  is  likely  ours  to 
keep.  It  is  ours  because  we  made  it  and 
couldn't  do  without  it.  It  is  for  us  to 
say  how  useful,  helpful,  and  effective  we 
would  like  to  have  it.  To  stand  off  and 
criticize  it  does  not  get  us  anywhere.  I 
would  suggest  that  those  who  never  visit- 
ed the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  should  do  so  in  order  to  understand 
its  workings  and  to  appreciate  more  fully, 
if    possible,    something    about    its    purpose 


and  function  by  seeing  it  in  operation,  by 
noting  its  surroundings  and  by  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  serious  purposes  of 
those  in  charge  and  the  interest  and  ef- 
ficiency they  demonstrate  in  the  perform- 
ance   of   their  various   duties. 


Discussion  of  this  paper  brought  out  the 
following    suggestions: 

Mr.  Bass  reported  Hawaii  was  not  re- 
ceiving its  quota  from  the  American  Print- 
ing  House   for   the   Blind. 

Mr.  Ellis  suggested  that  proper  report 
be  filed  and  a  request  presented  for  the 
listing  for  the  Hawaii  School. 

Superintendent  Green's  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  response  of  the  Superintendents 
to  the  request  that  requisitions  for  books 
be  submitted  to  the  Printing  House  in 
May,  brought  out  the  fact  that  cooperation 
had  been  very  poor. 

Delegates  expressed  approval  of  the 
practice  of  the  Printing  House  in  adver- 
tising new  titles  before  printing  first 
editions. 

Mr.  Ellis  announced  the  preparation  by 
the  Printing  House  of  a  stock  sheet 
showing  books  in  stock  available  for  im- 
mediate  shipment. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Walter  G.  Holmes 
Editor    of    the    Matilda    Ziegler    Magazine 


It  would  seem  that  this  paper  should 
have  been  given  to  another  and  not  to  one 
who,  like  myself,  has  been  for  twenty-three 
years  engaged  in  publishing  a  magazine 
for  the  blind  and  hence  might  be  pre- 
judiced  in  its   favor. 

When  I  began  work  on  the  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler Magazine  for  the  Blind  in  1906,  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  there  were  no  other  gen- 
eral magazines  in  embossed  type  in  this 
country.  There  was  the  splendid  Chris- 
tian Record,  a  semi-religious  publication 
at  College  View,  Nebraska,  in  both  New 
York  Point  and  Braille,  and  a  current 
events  weekly,  printed  in  New  York  Point 
only,  by  Joseph  Gockel  of  Milwaukee — 
a  blind  man.  There  was  the  Catholic 
Transcript  published  by  Rev.  Father  Stadel- 
man,  in  New  York  Point.  There  being 
so  few  publications,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  demand  for  such  a  magazine  as  the 
Ziegler  and  no  doubt  it  was  this  need 
and  the  dearth  of  such  magazines  at  that 


time  that  has  made  it  popular,  quite  as 
much  as  any  merit  the  magazine  has 
possessed. 

Possibly  some  of  you  may  like  to  knov/ 
how  Mrs.  Ziegler  became  interested  in 
establishing  the  magazine  to  which  she 
has  given  already  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  You  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  she  has  recently  endowed  the 
magazine,  forming  a  trust  fund  under  the 
corporation  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  given  to  it  $600,- 
000.00  which  should  insure  the  perpetual 
publishing  of  her  magazine.  The  first  and 
main  interest  came  because  she  had  a 
son  blinded  when  he  was  about  two 
years   old. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  greater  an- 
guish to  a  mother  than  the  realization  that 
she  has  a  loved  baby  who  is  blind.  No 
one  who  has  not  lived  with  a  blind  mem- 
ber in  his  family,  especially  a  blind  child, 
realizes   just  what  it  means — the  constant 
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sjmipathy  given  out,  the  fears  and  hopes 
for  the  future  happiness  of  that  blind 
child;  in  any  plans  that  are  made  for 
the  day,  for  the  week  or  for  the  future, 
that  blind  member  must  first  be  consider- 
ed. My  brother  who  died  four  years  ago 
was  blinded  at  the  age  of  two  months. 
This  occurred  two  years  before  I  was  born; 
hence  I  have  always  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  blind.  If  we  were  going  out 
or  other  plans  being  made,  the  first  con- 
sideration was  "Does  Jimmy  want  to  go?" 
If  not,  "What  will  he  do?",  or  "Who  will 
stay  with,  him?"  Mrs.  Ziegler's  first 
thought  always  was  of  her  Charlie.  He 
died  some  ten  years  ago.  Both  her  family 
and  mine  made  the  mistake  of  not  getting 
our  blind  ones  into  some  line  of  work 
which  would  have  made  for  their  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  and  for  our  relief 
of  mind  in  later  years.  Possibly  though, 
had  our  bHnd  ones  been  like  others  who 
from  early  life  determined  to  make  their 
own  way,  neither  of  us  would  have  had 
that  deep  concern  that  made  us  want  to 
do  for  other  blind. 

My  connection  with  Mrs.  Ziegler  came 
about  through  a  short  notice  which  I  put 
into  a  New  York  newspaper.  In  1906,  I 
was  business  manager  of  a  newspaper  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  my  business  took 
me  frequently  to  New  York.  One  morning 
when  there,  a  man's  will  was  published  in 
which  he  gave  $25,000.00  to  the  deaf,  $25,- 
000.00  to  the  crippled,  and  to  other  handi- 
capped classes,  but  nothing  to  the  blind. 
I  sent  a  little  communication  of  ten  lines 
to  the  New  York  Herald  wondering  why  it 
was  that  when  people  did  so  much  for 
other  handicapped,  they  overlooked  the 
blind.  It  mentioned  the  need  of  literature 
for  the  blind  and  its  cost,  citing  as  an 
instance  the  book  "Ben  Hur",  which  could 
be  bought  for  one  dollar  in  ink  type,  but 
cost  something  like  thirty  dollars  in  type 
for  the  blind.  I  signed  only  the  initials 
W.  G.  H.  and  the  Herald  published  it  to- 
gether with  my  New  York  address.  The 
next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Ziegler,  addressed  to  W.  G.  H.,  asking 
what  I  had  to  suggest  and  the  result  was 
that  later  I  met  her  and  she  expressed 
the  wish  to  establish  a  magazine  if  I 
would  take  charge  of  it,  as  I  already  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  printing,  as  well 
as  the  editorial  work.  I  have  never  re- 
gretted giving  up  my  newspaper  work  for 
tliis    one. 


Later  I  said  to  my  old  Presbyterian 
step-mother:  "Wasn't  it  a  stroke  of  luck 
that  Mrs.  Ziegler  saw  that  little  communi- 
cation which  I  put  in  the  newspaper?" 
She  replied,  "I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Don't 
you  know  it  was  not  a  stroke  of  luck,  it 
was   the   hand   of   Providence." 

When  the  magazine  was  started  Miss 
Helen  Keller  wrote  Mrs.  Ziegler  a  beauti- 
ful letter — such  a  one  as  we  all  know  she 
can  write — and  in  it  she  said:  "We  hope 
you  will  have  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
magazine  about  blindness,  for  we  know 
enough  about  this  from  experience."  This 
suggestion  has  been  of  great  value  to  me 
and  I  have  tried  to  follow  it. 

We  have  in  each  magazine  had  letters 
from  various  blind  people  which  we  used 
under  the  heading  of  "Experiences  and 
Suggestion  for  Success",  in  which  the 
readers  tell  of  the  various  lines  of  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  This  has  been 
a  very  popular  feature  with  our  blind 
people  and  through  it  many  of  them  write 
they  have  received  suggestions  for  lines 
of  work  in  which  they  have  successfully 
engaged. 

I  have  always  tried  to  make  our 
readers  feel  that  they  could  write  to  us 
with  suggestions  or  for  advice  and  in  this 
way  I  have  gotten  much  valuable  infor- 
mation from  them.  Often  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion will  come  to  me  from  some  ob- 
scure person  living  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  country. 

A  very  popular  feature  of  our  niagazine 
has  been  the  department  of  Current  Events 
which  takes  about  one-fourth  of  the  space 
of  each  magazine.  In  it  I  try  to  give  in 
condensed  form  all  the  big  items  that 
are  being  discussed  in  the  sighted  world. 
The  readers  want  to  know  everything  that 
is  being  discussed  generally.  They  want 
the  President's  messages;  the  doings  of 
Congress;  etc.  I  generally  give  a  story  of 
fiction  and  with  leading  articles  of  the 
month  from  other  magazines.  I  general- 
ly devote   one   page   to   bits    of  humor. 

The  magazine  is  primarily  intended  to 
entertain,  but  we  also  try  at  the  same  time 
to  uplift,  though  not  making  the  magazine 
too  heavy,  but  making  it  rather  appeal  to 
the  masses  than  to  the  few.  The  readers 
write  me  for  advice  on  every  subject,  and 
often-times  I  feel  that  they  may  be  more 
ready  to  consider  advice  from  me  than 
they  do  from  members  of  their  o^\^l  family, 
from  whom  they  often  have  to  get  possi- 
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bly  an  overdose  of  advice.  Some  years  ago 
a  reader  asked  if  I  thought  he  should 
wear  dark  glasses  and  I  answered  him 
through  the  magazine  suggesting  that  if 
the  blind  had  any  fear  that  their  eyes 
were  unattractive,  consult  some  good,  prac- 
tical friend,  and  if  glasses  would  help 
their  appearance,  get  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  cautioning  them  not  to  be 
over-sensitive  about  their  appearance.  Hun- 
dreds have  written  me  that  they  did  this 
and  their  friends  have  told  them  that 
since  they  began  wearing  dark  glasses, 
their   appearance   was   greatly  improved. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  even  been 
asked  by  a  blind  man  to  help  him  get 
a  wife.  To  such  I  always  reply  in  em- 
bossed t>T)e  v/hich  he  himself  could  read. 
I  generally  tell  them  that  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  wife  myself,  I  would 
be  a  poor  one  to  help  them,  but  I  have 
advised  them  tO'  go  to  some  good  friend, 
possibly  their  pastor  or  his  wife,  and  lay 
the  whole  case  before  them,  cautioning 
them  to  be  careful  to  get  the  right  wife, 
but  not  to  try  to  get  any  at  all  until 
they  were  in  a  financial  condition  to  pro- 
vide for  one.  I  always  advised  against 
a  blind  man  marrying  a  blind  woman.  I 
have  always  done  this  in  a  way  not  to 
offend,  as  I  know  there  are  many  such 
couples   who   are   happily  married. 

It  has  been  very  touching  to  me  to  be 
able  to  get  so  close  to  our  blind  people 
in  these  years,  and  in  today's  mail  I  am 
in  receipt  of  letters  from  two  readers  tell- 
ing what  the  magazine  means  to  them. 
One  is  from  an  Armenian  girl  in  the  West 
whose  family,  she  writes,  had  all  been 
killed  by  the  Turks.  She  writes  that  she 
always  regards  the  magazine  as  "a  sort 
of  sister  to  her".  She  says  her  step- 
mother with  whom  she  lives  does  not 
speak  or  understand  English  but  she  reads 
the  whole  magazine  to  her,  translating 
it  into  Armenian.  The  other  letter  comes 
from  a  fellow,  a  graduate  of  a  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  later  of  a  col- 
lege for  the  sighted.  He  is  very  unhappy 
in  not  being  able  to  get  any  employ- 
ment and  he  writes  me  for  advice  on  a 
certain  line  of  work  in  which  he  hopes  to 
engage.  He  says  that  the  magazine  each 
month  is  to  him  "like  a  visit  of  a  very 
dear  friend." 

This  brings  up  an  interesting  question 
and  that  is  whether  the  average  blind 
person  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  col- 


lege course.  I  have  known  so  many  who 
have  sacrificed  in  every  way  to  go  through 
college,  often  breaking  themselves  down 
in  health  and  nerve,  for  a  blind  person 
must  put  forth  a  greater  effort  than  his 
sighted  fellows  unless  he  has  the  means  to 
employ  assistance.  One  young  woman 
whom  I  know  finds  herself  at  the  end  of 
her  college  course  completely  broken  doviTi 
nervously,  after  four  years'  struggle  through 
college  on  limited  means,  and  her  physician 
has  just  sent  her  West  for  several  years 
of  absolute  rest.  Fortunately,  friends  have 
supplied  the  money,  no  small  amount,  for 
her.  It  seems  too  bad  they  could  not  have 
furnished  some  of  it  during  her  college 
course  to  have  made  it  easier  for  her  then. 

M  a  person  has  the  means  to  go  through 
college  without  too  great  an  effort,  or  if 
he  means  to  go  into  certain  professions, 
then  he  should  endeavor  to  get  the  course, 
but  should  the  average  person  undertake 
it?  If  a  blind  person  goes  through  col- 
lege and  then  fails  to  succeed  in  after 
life,  is  his  lot  not  rendered  more  un- 
happy   thereby  ? 

I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  more 
blind  people,  properly  equipped,  will  be 
able  to  secure  positions  as  teachers  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  for  the  sighted 
and  when  that  time  comes,  then  there 
would  be  more  encouragement  for  a  blind 
man  or  woman  to  make  the  effort  to  go 
to    college. 

I  believe  this  is  one  thing  we  should 
all  work  for  and  make  every  effort  to 
equip  our  educated  blind,  who  are  fitted 
for  it,  as  teachers  of  the  sighted,  and 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  break 
down  the  barriers  and  secure  positions  for 
these.  It  will  be  uphill  work,  but  each 
blind  person  so'  placed  who  proves  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  the  sighted  will  make 
it  easier  to  secure  positions  for  the  next 
ones.  But  I  have  already  said  too  much 
about  our  magazine  and  not  enough  about 
periodicals  in  general,  though  I  have  simply 
taken  ours  as  an  example  of  what  peri- 
odicals generally  may  mean  to  the  blind. 
Each  year  more  and  more  magazines  are 
started,  each  filling  its  own  fields,  and  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  embossed  maga- 
zines so  that  each  reader  may  have  a 
magazine  to  his  liking,  just  as  the  sighted 
readers  do.  It  is  difficult  for  one  maga- 
zine to  please  people  of  all  ages,  classes, 
and  conditions.    In  fact,  it  is  impossible. 
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Many  of  the  schools  now  have  their 
own  publications,  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations are  bringing  out  regular  pub- 
lications for  the  members  of  their  faith 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  re- 
cent publications  is  the  Reader's  Digest, 
brought  out  monthly  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  With  all 
of  these  and  the  many  books  now  being 
brought  out  in  Braille  there  should  be 
no  dearth  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind.  But  why  is  it  that  we  have 
among  the  thousands  of  blind  in  this 
country  so  few  who  read?  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  exactly  the  number  of  readers 
there  are  in  this  country,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  exceed  fifteen  thousand,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  many  after  leaving 
school  quit  reading  altogether.  \^niy  is 
this  ?  May  it  not  be  because  they  have 
not  the  kind  of  literature  they  desire  in 
embossed   type. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Perkins  tells  me  that  his 
library,  which  is  supposed  to  supply  the 
blind  readers  of  New  England,  has  only 
about  six  hundred  regular  readers,  in- 
cluding the  pupils  of  his  school.  Our 
magazine  goes  to  over  nine  hundred  in 
New  England.  Why  is  it  that  these  three 
or  four  hundred  other  readers  there  do  not 
borrow  books  from  the  splendid  Perkins 
Library?  Does  this  mean  that  the3^  pre- 
fer magazines  to  books  ?  It  must  be  a 
source  of  great  gratification  to  you  edu- 
cators to  know  how  your  schools  have 
progressed  in  recent  years,  and  how  much 
more  good  for  the  cause  of  the  blind  you 
are  accomplishing.  You  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility on  your  shoulders  in  pre- 
I)aring  these  blind  people  for  their  future 
lives,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  as 
the  years  go  on  the  school  superintendents 
are  realizing  more  and  more  their  duty, 
not  only  to  equip  their  pupils  in  the  liter- 
ary and  musical  world,  but  to  endeavor 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood  after  leaving  school.  Nothing  is 
sadder  than  to  see  a  pupil  who  has  stood 
well  in  his  literary  work  and  who  is  buoy- 
ant on  graduation  day  and  happy  in  his 
outlook  for  the  future,  realize  a  few  years 
later  that  he  is  to  be  a  care  to  family  and 
friends  or  the  state.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting if  it  were  possible  for  every  school 
pupil  leaving  your  various  schools  recently 
to  meet  again  at  the  school  ten  years 
hence  and  see  what  each  had  accomplished. 


I  feel  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
to  the  success  of  many  a  blind  person  is 
his  or  her  super-sensitiveness,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
our  periodicals  and  our  schools  should  at- 
tempt to  eliminate.  Recently,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Rosa  Langston 
Elmore  of  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina, 
who  though  blinded  in  middle  life  v/as 
able  to  fight  down  this  sensitiveness  and 
thereby  make  herself  a  happier  and  more 
useful  woman,  and  her  philosophy  of  life 
and  of  blindness  is  so  splendid  that  I  am 
giving  here  a  part  of  that  letter.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  our  magazine  which 
is  just  now  going  out — the  July  number — 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  only  interest  you, 
but  will  be  helpful  to  our  readers  and 
especially  in  making  some  of  them  over- 
come that  great  drawback,  supersensitive- 
ness.  Mrs.  Elmore's  letter  is  a  sample  of 
the  many  we  give  in  our  department  of 
"Experiences  and  Suggestions  for  suc- 
cess." She  writes: 
"Dear  Readers  of  our  Beloved  Ziegler: 

For  fifteen  years,  I  have  been  inspired 
and  uplifted  by  your  experiences  and  at- 
tainments, and  to  show  my  gratitude  I 
am  going  to  broadcast  a  few  of  my  own. 
Don't  look  for  any  peaks  of  success,  for 
I    am   merely   beginning  to    climb. 

Now  you  know  it  takes  a  real  soldier 
to  fight,  but  it  takes  grit  plus  determina- 
tion, for  him  to  fly  upward  in  the  dark. 
Surely  with  our  knapsack,  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  combined  with  our 
weapons  of  touch,  smell,  taste,  and  hear- 
ing, and  that  sixth  sense  which  most  of  us 
possess  and  yet  hardly  know  how  to  ex- 
press, all  of  us  can  win  the  battle  of  life. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  slack- 
ers on  the  march.  Indeed,  "There  are  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see." 

I  have  been  "in  the  shelter  of  the  dark" 
almost  twenty-two  years.  Up  to  that  time 
I  had  led  an  active  life  in  a  Methodist  par- 
sonage and  in  school,  receiving  my  A.  B. 
Degree  at  Duke  University,  just  four  years 
before  "my  light  was  spent."  Then  mar- 
riage and  motherhood,  thus  storing  my 
life  with  a  fullness  in  preparation  for  my 
plimge  into   darkland. 

My  little  son,  now  just  completing  col- 
lege, resented  the  stares  of  rude  children 
and  their  inquisitive  remarks  about  my 
blindness.  It  was  he  who  seemed  to  suffer 
most.  Observing  this,  how  could  I  help 
but    make    the    Herculean    effort    to    rise 
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above  the  situation?  What  could  I  do  but 
strive  to  erase  from  his  little  heart  that 
weight  of  care,  that  burden  of  sorrow? 
I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  becoming  light 
hearted,  making  my  'Own  world  bright  and 
a  lilt  of  joy  in  my  voice.  I  think  I  have 
accomplished  this   task. 

Fortunately,  sensitiveness  was  left  out 
of  my  makeup;  that  element  in  one's  na- 
ture which,  I  think,  is  by  far  a  greater 
handicap  than  bhndness.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  selfishness,  pessimism,  and  bitterness 
are  greater  afflictions  than  are  physical 
disabilities. 

Why  should  we  shrink  from  the  word 
"blind"  or  cringe  at  a  touch  of  sympa- 
thy? As  for  me,  I  confess  I  like  for  my 
friends,  or  even  acquaintances,  to  show  by 
word  or  deed  that  they  have  a  loving  in- 
terest in  me.  My  intimate  friends  say, 
however,  that  because  of  my  independence 
and  my  ability  to  adjust  myself  to  any 
mode  of  every  day  life  I  need  no  sympa- 
thy, while  members  of  my  own  family 
often  forget  that  I  am  blind.  If  trying  to 
live  a  normal  life,  striving  to  eat,  walk, 
and  talk  like  sighted  people,  means  inde- 
pendence, then  I  am  independent. 

I  have  spent  almost  the  whole  of  my 
blind  life  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
rubbing  up  against  all  classes  of  people. 
In  doing  so,  I  have  made  many  very  in- 
teresting friends,  all  of  whom  have  vital- 
ly enriched  my  life." 

Mrs.  Elmore  then  tells  how  she  first 
learned  to  read  Moon  type,  then  New 
York  Point,  and  how  when  later  she  took 
up  tutoring  pupils  for  college  she  wrote 
the  four  orations  of  Cicero  and  the  five 
books  of  Virgil  in  New  York  Point  for 
use  with  her  pupils,  and  of  how  she  took 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  Course,  which 
does  so  much  for  the  blind,  specializing 
in  short  story  writing,  some  of  which  she 
has  been  able  to  sell.  She  tells  how  she 
has  recently  learned  to  read  Braille,  and 
she    continues : 

"Now,  I  must  tell  you  some  of  my  ex- 
periences along  other  lines.  You  see,  in 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  my  sighted 
friends,  I  had  to  be  a  good  joke  teller 
and  laugh  with  the  crowd.  My  memory 
(cultivated  after  blindness)  stood  me  in 
good  stead.  The  more  blunders  I  made, 
and  told  on  myself,  the  oftener  I  produced 
merriment  and,  as  I  was  often  told,  light- 
ened someone's  burden.  This  very  point, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  widened  my 


circle  of  friends  and  drawn  me  into  many] 
social  functions  and  travelling  parties.^ 
People  often  say,  "Let's  invite  Mrs.  El- 
more to  go.  She  is  such  a  good  sport 
and  keeps  everybody  laughing",  when,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  never  said  a  witty  thing 
in  my  life.  I  simply  remember  what 
the    other    fellow    says. 

If  swimming,  boating,  climbing  moun- 
tains, and  riding  long  distances  means 
being  a  good  sport,  then  I  am.  If  moan- 
ing over  one's  lot  in  life  or  shrinking 
from  the  sympathetic  touch  means  being  a 
'dead  herring'  then  I  am  very  much  alive." 
(She  then  tells  of  going  through  Mam- 
moth Cave,  climbing  the  Devil's  Ladder, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high;  of  ans- 
wering the  door  bell  one  night  at  her 
home  and  slamming  the  door  in  the  face 
of  a  man  who  would  not  tell  who  he  was 
and  whom  she  learned  later  was  a  very 
fine  deaf  mute;  of  pattmg  a  strange 
man's  knee  in  church  one  day,  thinking 
he  was  a  lady  who  was  whispering  to 
her  from  behind;  of  powdering  her  face 
once  with  what  turned  out  later  to  be 
shoe  blacking  powder,  and  of  going  to 
a  formal  dinner  party  in  Washington, 
wearing  one  white  and  one  black  hose, 
and  when  attention  was  called  to  it  she 
merely  laughed  and  said:  "I  am  starting 
a  new  style."  On  one  occasion  she  start- 
ed to  church  with  her  new  hat  on  her 
head  telescoped  in  the  old  one.  She  al- 
ways made  humor  out  of  these  breaks 
and  made  friends  by  doing  so).  She 
continues: 

"I  asked  a  friend  a  few  days  ago  what 
type  of  paper  I  should  write  for  the 
Ziegler.  She  retorted:  'The  most  appropri- 
ate would  be  Confessions  of  a  Blind 
Flapper.'  When  I  asked  her  to  help  me 
recall  some  of  the  peculiar  'or  ridiculous 
things  I  have  done  she  said:  'There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  you  haven't  done'. 
So  you  see  my  reputation  with  my  friends. 
But  I  could  keep  on  enumerating  blunders 
that  would  produce  a  hearty  laugh  from 
the  most  serious  reader  who  traces  these 
lines,  if  we  only  had  the  space.  I  will 
close  with  these  lines  of  Browning: 
Grow  old  with  me, 
The  best  is  yet  to  be. 
Sincerely   yours, 

(Signed) 
Mrs.  Rosa  Langston  Elmore, 

323  Grace  Street, 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina. 
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If  any  of  the  Superintendents  think  that 
the  reading  of  this  letter  to  the  pupils  of 
their  schools  during  the  next  term  will  do 
them  any  good,  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
them  copies  of  Mrs.  Elmore's  letter  in 
full,  for  there  is  much  good  meat  in  it 
that    I   haven't    given    above. 

I   regret   very   much   I   cannot   be   with 


you  in  person  during  your  meeting,  from 
which  I  would  get  much  pleasure  and  profit. 


Discussion  of  this  paper  brought  out 
an  expression  of  deep  appreciation  for 
Mrs.  Ziegler's  philanthropy  in  making  pos- 
sible the  Ziegler  Magazine,  and  praised 
the  able  editorship  of  Mr,  Walter  G. 
Holmes. 


SOME  POSSIBILITIES  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

S.  C.  Swift 
Chief  Librarian,   Canadian   ISTational   Institution   for  the   Blind,   Toronto,    Canada 


I.  The  other  day  a  young  man  came 
into  my  office  as  if  with  a  purpose  in 
mind, 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  today?" 
I   asked. 

His  reply  interested  me.  "I  should  like 
some  advice  about  choosing  reading  mat- 
ter." 

"That  is  a  very  broad  field:  what 
special  department  are  you  interested  in?" 

The  conversation  that  followed  elicited 
the  information  that  the  lad  was  desirous 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  economics; 
but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  his  general 
education  was  too  patchy  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  presentable  edifice  of  economic  know- 
ledge. His  grammar  was  far  from  perfect, 
his  vocabulary  inadequate,  his  general 
ideas  hazy.  In  my  judgment,  therefore, 
the  subject  of  economics  was  about  the 
last  to   suggest   or  encourage. 

With  as  much  tact  as  I  could  muster  I 
pointed  out  his  shortcomings,  and  drew 
up  a  tentative  programme  of  general  read- 
ing with  a  view  of  improving  both  language 
and  culture;  for,  as  1  see  it,  no  special 
branch  can  be  properly  or  profitably  culti- 
vated until  and  unless  a  sufficient  number 
of  general  ideas  has  been  acquired  to  en- 
able the  student  to  classify,  compare,  and 
associate  with  something  approaching  logic- 
al  order   and   proper   perspective. 

The  case  I  have  just  referred  to  is 
more  or  less  typical  of  all  blind  library 
patrons — land  of  humanity,  for  that  mat- 
ter. Many  similar  requests  for  guidance 
have  been  made  to  me  and,  I  doubt  not, 
to  all  my  colleagues  in  Library  work  for 
the  blind.  Previous  education  has  been 
so  faulty  (or  perhaps  it  were  better  to 
say,  so  little  attended  to  in  the  formative 
period   of  life)    that,   adult  years   attained. 


and  experience  proving  that  something 
was  wrong,  the  natural  impulse  is  to 
turn  to  the  one  person  supposed  to  be  in 
a  position  to  help — the  librarian.  Again, 
it  often  happens,  as  in  the  instance  cited 
above,  that  the  applicant  has  a  hazy  and 
ill-defined  notion  that  he  wishes  to  study 
some  particular  subject,  not  realizing  that 
his  general  education  is  not  broad  enough 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
the  special  course  he  desires  to  follow. 

Eight  here  is  one  of  the  gi-eatest  op- 
portunities for  our  libraries  to  give  sane 
and  sober  counsel  and  sympathetic  as- 
sistance. 

Naturally,  however,  the  Librarian's  task 
in  this  direction  is  made  very  difficult 
from  the  existence  of  two  facts:  1.  The 
large  geographical  areas  served  making  it 
practically  impossible  to  establish  close 
personal  contacts;  and  2.  The  lack  of 
anything  approaching  a  systematic  and 
ordered  printed  programme  or  plan  of 
reading.  There  are  such  plans  prepared 
for  the  sighted  and  these  are  of  value  to 
those  few  fortunate  blind  persons  who  can 
command,  either  for  love  or  money,  the 
services  of  intelligent  eyes.  With  such  ex- 
ceptions this  paper  is  not  concerned.  It 
is  interested  in  that  great  majority  of 
seekers  after  truth,  who  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  resources  of  our  libraries 
of    embossed    books. 

Again,  were  such  a  plan  available,  it 
would  have  to  be  based  upon  insufficient 
material.  Do'^ti  to  the  present  time  the 
large  absence  of  policy,  enlightened  and 
definite,  in  the  choice  of  titles  for  em- 
bossing, has  resulted  in  a  veritable  patch- 
work quilt  wherewith  the  blind  are  re- 
quired to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their 
ignorance.  Each  press  embosses  what  its 
directors    or    book-committee    decide    upon 
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and,  apart  from  texts  definitely  required 
and  prescribed  by  school  authorities,  the 
choice  of  titles  frequently  resolves  itself 
into  terms  of  the  personal  equation.  Little 
thought  is  given  to  the  fact  that,  after 
all,  most  of  the  books  embossed  will  be 
read  by  the  patrons  of  our  circulating 
libraries.  Blindness  is  much  more  a  fact 
of  adult  experience  than  'of  youth  or  child- 
hood. Many  of  our  older  readers  are  earn- 
estly desirous  of  following  some  definite 
line  of  reading — I  might  almost  say,  re- 
search; but  our  Braille  literature  is  really 
of  such  a  hit-or-miss  variety  as  to  offer 
little  opportunity  of  satisfying  a  student's 
needs.  Nearly  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  represented  among  our  titles, 
it  is  true:  yet  there  are  few  categories 
in  which  anything  like  a  well  rounded  out 
and  complete  course  is   oflFered. 

Since  the  library  is,  in  its  ultimate 
analysis,  a  branch  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, it  should  be  better  equipped  to 
justify  its  educational  character.  But  while 
awaiting  that  happy  day,  we  librarians 
could,  I  feel  sure,  do  yeoman  service  even 
with  the  limited  and  faulty  instruments 
of  husbandry  at  our  disposal.  Tliere  still 
remains,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
English,  enough  correlated  material  to 
form  a  fairly  coherent  course  and  to  in- 
culcate those  general  ideas  without  which 
careful  and  logical  thinking  is  impossible. 
I  should  therefore  venture  to  propose  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  look  into 
existing  possibilities  as  shown  by  our  cat- 
alogues, and  to  draw  up  a  programme  of 
cultural  reading  in  English,  supplemented 
with  suggestions  as  to  other  courses  which 
might  be  at  least  cut  into.  Such  a  pro- 
gramme could  be  embossed  and  supplied 
to    interested    library   patrons   on    demand. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  optimistic,  but  I  believe 
that    some    solid    results    would   follow. 

In  this  discussion  I  am  not  specially 
concerned  with  the  school  or  university 
student,  since  these  could  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  special  library  such  as  that  now 
existing  in  England,  for  example.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  intelligent  reader  who, 
while  not  working  towards  examination,  is 
nevertheless  anxious  to  know  something 
thoroughly. 

II.  Several  years  ago  I  proposed  to 
those  who  patronize  the  library  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
that  they  write  me  their  opinions  of  the 
books  they  were  borrowing.     At  first  the 


response  was  surprising  in  its  volume  ..  .  . 
and  in  the  light  it  shed  upon  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  readers  read  without 
the  slightest  penumbra  of  an  idea  of  the 
principles  of  literary  criticism;  the  only 
question  of  importance  was  whether  the 
stories  were  interesting  or  not.  And  the 
word  interesting,  it  was  evident,  had  as 
many  connotations  as  there  were  persons 
who  used  it.  (Perhaps,  after  all,  interest 
is  really  the  only  thing  worth  while  in 
reading,  whether  you  know  why  you  are 
interested  or  not). 

In  a  short  time  the  majority  ceased 
the  discussion,  merely  asking  us  to  dis- 
continue certain  titles  because  they  were 
not  interesting,  or  to  send  on  others  be- 
cause they  were.  A  half-dozen,  however, 
were  faithful  and  have  continued  their 
literary  letters.  Through  them  I  have  formed 
several  delightful  epistolary  friendships, 
deriving,  as  well  as  giving,  much  benefit 
from  the  experience.  The  improvement  in 
literary  judgment  evidenced  in  these  cases 
is  little  less  than  remarkable,  when  the 
former  state  of  ignorance  and  confusion 
is  remembered.  Beginning  with  absolutely 
nothing  but  unguided  emotional  reactions, 
these  Jasons  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  correct  judgment,  have  passed 
on  to  thoughtful  analysis  both  of  style 
and  content,  and  now  read  more  intellect- 
ually and  less  emotionally.  I  consider  that 
if  my  work  as  librarian  has  done  nothing 
else  than  help  to  inculcate  the  true  spirit 
of  criticism  into  these  half-dozen  readers, 
my  tenure  of  office  is  fully  justified. 

From  this  experience  I  conclude  that 
our  library  service  could  be  extended 
and  improved  by  a  considered  and  steady 
course  in  criticism.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  compile  a  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  is,  strange  to  say,  about  the 
only  category  in  which  we  might  be- 
lieve v/e  are  supplied  to  the  limit  with 
study  material.  The  average  untrained 
mind  seems  to  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  formal  criticism,  as  though  it  were 
some  terribly  dry  and  involved  cuneiform 
mystery  which  only  the  experts  can  under- 
stand; and  Murry,  Raleigh,  Quiller-^Oouch, 
Worsfold,  Arnold,  Stephen,  Lowell,  Wil- 
liams and  others  (all  these  have  written 
either  works  on  criticism  or  criticisms  of 
works)  stand  idly  on  the  shelf,  growing 
hump-backed,  lop-shouldered,  dejected,  and 
dusty  because  their  value  is  unsuspected 
and  untried.    No,   I  do  not  mean  that  we 
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should  compile  a  text-book  of  our  own 
nor  that  we  should  begin  by  urging  the 
merits  of  the  names  I  have  just  mention- 
ed; such  would  be  a  bad  approach;  I  mean 
that  we  should  get  as  many  of  our  bor- 
rowers as  possible  to  write  about  their 
reading  in  the  way  I  described  and,  hav- 
ing invited  the  confidence,  to  be  worthy  of 
it  by  not  sparing  either  time,  thought  or 
ink  in  the  discussion.  Believe  me,  my 
friends,  it  is  worth  while.  If  you  succeed- 
ed in  snatching  but  a  few  brands  from 
the  burning  fire  of  bad  critical  judgment 
or  of  no  judgment  at  all,  you  will  find 
your  own  sympathies  illumined  and  warm- 
ed by  the  rescue  work. 

III.  The  true  librarian  is  much  more 
than  a  purveyor  of  books — any  stationer 
is  that;  he  is  a  friend  and,  where  per- 
mitted, a  guide  and  counsellor.  He  should 
(I  am  here,  of  course,  always  speaking 
of  the  librarians  for  the  blind),  as  far 
as  possible,  cultivate  his  patrons,  write 
them  frequently,  either  individually  or  if 
time  does  not  allow,  by  circular  letter, 
show  them  that  he  is  interested  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  their  life.  I  have 
conscientiously  striven  to  follow  my  own 
suggestion.  With  what  results?  Tliat  a 
people  who  knew  me  not  has  come  unto 
me.  A  man  on  a  Nova  Scotia  farm  writes 
me  often  about  his  reading  .  .  .  but  also 
ahout  his  experiments  in  chicken-raising, 
his  wood-cutting  in  the  bush  preparatory 
to  laying  in  the  winter's  store  of  fuel,  of 
the  cabbages  he  pulls  in  the  Fall,  of  the 
snowdrifts  in  December.  A  blinded  soldier 
in  a  little  transportable  shack  on  an 
Alberta  ranch  discusses  his  books  and  then 
goes  on  to  tell  me  about  the  northward 
flight  of  the  ducks  and  geese  in  the 
Spring  and  the  southward  flight  in  the 
Fall,  of  the  ravages  of  hail,  draught  and 
flood,  of  his  ups  and  doAvns  with  his  radio, 
of  his  journeys  about  the  world  in  the 
"old  days".  A  Frenchman  in  Quebec  with 
a  taste  for  music  asks  me  to  see  what  he 
can  get  a  clarinet  for  from  one  of  our  local 
houses,  while  another  in  the  West  wants 
to  know  the  addresses  of  houses  supply- 
ing wholesale  lots  of  holy  pictures  and 
images.  A  young  lady  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  describes  most  enthusiastically  a 
shore  dinner  down  there  on  the  Gulf,  while 
another  Maritime  girl  relates  her  experi- 
ences as  an  operative  in  a  factory  for 
the  sighted.  A  Chinaman  in  Shanghai  to 
whom  we   send   an   occasional   retired   vol- 


ume, writes  in  perfect  English  about  con- 
ditions in  his  own  war-torn  land.  And  last 
but  not  least,  an  old  man  of  nearly  eighty 
summers,  once  asked  me  to  find  him  a 
wife  .  .  .  You  smile  ?  I  did  also,  but  on 
second  thought  I  felt  more  like  shedding 
a  tear.  The  confidence  of  that  lonely  old 
man  in  my  ability  to  realize  his  heart's 
desires  touched  me  deeply.  Of  course,  all 
librarians  for  the  blind  have  some  such  ex- 
periences; and  yet  I  feel  that  this  possi- 
bility for  service  is  not  so  generally  ap- 
preciated and  used  as  might  be.  There  is 
often  too  great  a  tendency  to  think  of  the 
office  routine,  the  preparation  of  reports, 
the  purchase  and  accession  of  new  titles, 
of  the  battered  and  soiled  state  of  re- 
turned volumes  .  .  .  and  the  human 
element  fades  slightly  into  the  background 
instead  of  remaining,  as  it  should,  ahvays 
sharply  defined  in  the  foreground.  It  does 
not  hurt  to  take  time  and  trouble  to  show 
a  little  more  than  perfunctory  and  official 
interest  in  those  we  are  engaged  to  serve. 
Service  is  an  all-inclusive  vocable  you  know, 

IV.  An  extension  of  this  idea  of  per- 
sonal interest  is  found  in  the  organization, 
in  at  least  one  centre  (Los  Angeles),  of 
a  circle  or  club.  Of  course,  such  things 
are  by  no  means  new  in  our  experience — 
perhaps  they  are  too  common.  But  the 
outstanding  success  of  Mr.  Chase's  effort 
to  bring  the  blind  of  his  community  into 
closer  contact  wdth  each  other  and  with 
books,  merits  special  attention.  It  is  one 
thing  for  us  to  have  within  our  reach  a 
number  of  embossed  books  which  we  can, 
if  we  are  so  inclined,  read  for  ourselves. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  rapidiy  growing  bulk 
of  our  catalogues,  Braille  will  always  be 
far  behind  letter-press  in  the  race  of  pub- 
licity; there  will  ever  be  whole  constella- 
tions visible  in  the  heaven  of  the  sighted, 
which  will  remain  altogether  or  largely 
beyond  our  ken.  Some  of  the  stars  of 
these  groups  are  of  first  magnitude,  many 
are  bright  enough  to  be  of  real  interest 
and  worth.  Our  seeing  friends  are  talking 
about  them  all  around  us;  we  are  dumb 
in  the  midst  of  the  clatter  of  tongues. 
What  an  opening  of  the  door  it  is  when 
someone  reads  to  us  quickly  and  pleasantly 
the  works  of  the  day!  We  immediately 
feel  a  straightening  of  the  shoulders,  an 
expanding  of  the  chest — a  normal  state 
of  mind. 

Many  of  our  libraries  are,  I  know,  not 
equipped   for   such    circles,   but    some    are; 
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and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  facilities  thus 
offered  are  used.  Mrs.  Grace  Davis  of 
Detroit  conducts  a  reading  hour,  I  think, 
as  also  one  or  two  others  among  us.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Chase's  experi- 
ment is  that  it  is  carried  on  by  a  man 
who  is  not,  by  profession,  a  librarian  for 
the  blind.  It  is  good  to  associate  with  us 
our  colleagues  in  charge  of  libraries  for 
the  sighted;  it  is  not  good  to  leave  lead- 
ership in  their  hands.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  service  might  be  improved 
in  the  field  of  reading  to  groups  of  blind 
people  some  of  the  outstanding  works  not 
yet  in  Braille. 

V.  We  are  constantly  asking  ourselves: 
"How  can  we  get  our  books  before  our 
public?  How  can  we  interest  it  and  make 
it  eager?" 

I  confess  I  can  give  no  clear-cut  reply 
to  these  queries.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
tried  many  methods.  At  first,  my  library 
issued  ink  catalogues  which  proved  unsatis- 
factory. Would  you  believe  it?  I  know 
of  cases  where  the  blind  member  of  a 
family  could  not  get  his  sighted  brothers 
and  sisters  to  read  him  the  titles  in  those 
catalogues.  One  of  these  unfortunates  was 
a  beautiful  girl,  a  bed-ridden  invalid,  a 
member  of  a  wealthy  and  socially  prom- 
inent family.  .  .  .  We  abandoned  the  black- 
and-white  lists  and  adopted  Braille.  This 
improved  matters,  it  is  true;  but  we  did 
not  annotate  our  catalogues,  as  this  would 
have  involved  an  enormous  labor  whose 
ultimate  value  was  very  questionable.  At 
last  we  began  to  annotate  our  monthly  ac- 
cessions which  we  published  with  our 
Braille  magazine,  The  Braille  Courier. 
Chose  etrange!  The  number  of  our  loans 
was  not  affected  in  the  least  by  this  meth- 
od. Interest,  however,  was  increased;  for, 
as  many  have  written,  "We  now  know 
what  we  are  asking  for."  (Some  very 
good  titles  of  informative  and  serious 
books  formerly  borrowed  (in  ignorance,  it 
would  appear),  now  stand  in  melancholy 
solitude  while  their  gay  and  giddy  breth- 
ren are  constantly  doing  the  Charleston). 
In  other  words:  "We  now  know  what  love 
tales,  mystery  stories,  etc.,  are  available." 

I  am  now  tr5dng  a  new  experiment. 
Taking  the  hint  from  a  practice  in  vogue 
among  libraries  for  the  sighted,  I  have 
begun  to  issue  (again  in  our  Braille  maga- 
zine) a  column  under  the  caption  "We 
Recommend",  in  which  I  list  a  selected 
number    of    works.     These    titles    are    ac- 


companied with  brief  annotations.  It  is 
one  thing  to  issue  an  annotated  finding- 
list  under  the  general  and  indefinite  head- 
ing "Books  Received",  and  quite  another 
to  draw  special  attention  to  a  few  titles 
by  means  of  a  snappy  and  intriguing  cap- 
tion. Therefore  I  am  looking  forward 
with  some  curiosity  to  the  results  of  this 
new  venture.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  library  service.  Now, 
though  each  library  of  our  group  have 
not  its  own  Braille  journal  to  serve  as  a 
medium  of  information,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  generally  circulated  periodicals 
as  the  Ziegler  and  Braille  Mirror  would 
be  ^^^lling  to  cooperate  with  us  to  the  ex- 
tent of  printing  each  month  a  "We  Recom- 
mend" column  of  the  nature  just  described. 

VI.  But  suppose  none  of  the  existing 
periodicals  could  or  would  help  us  in  this 
way;  are  we  rendered  thereby  totally 
powerless  ?  Not  if  we  can  manage  to 
realize  the  suggestion  I  am  now  about 
to   make. 

For  several  years  I  have  felt  that  our 
special  activity  lacked  a  most  important 
instrument  of  achievement — its  own  library 
journal.  Do  you  know  that  America  is 
about  the  only  progressive  portion  of  our 
planet  without  a  high-grade  literary  re- 
view in  dots  ?  In  France  the  American 
Braille  Press  publishes  the  Courier 
Musical  et  Litteraire;  in  Austria,  a  school 
for  the  blind  issues  the  Johann  Klein,  a 
purely  literary  periodical.  As  a  supple- 
ment this  excellent  journal  also  issues 
monthly  a  sixteen-page  appreciation  of  cur- 
rent literature.  In  Germany,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  special  organ  known  as 
Beitrage  zum  Blindenbildungswesen,  one 
may  secure  Rundschau  in  V/issenschaft  und 
Literatur.  In  England,  the  magazine  known 
as  the  Tribune  publishes  regularly  inter- 
esting book  reviews,  not  of  Braille  works 
but  of  those  appearing  from  the  ordinary 
press.  Are  our  American  blind  so  inferior 
in  intellectual  powers  as  not  to  be  able 
to  absorb  such  special  journals?  Is  our 
American  system  of  education  so  utterly 
material  in  its  aim  and  operation  as  to 
render  its  victims  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing books  for  their  own  sake?  I  shall  in- 
sult neither  your  intelligence  nor  your 
professional  pride  by  returning  an  affirm- 
ative answer  to  these  questions.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  merely  that  we  have  not  yet 
thought  of  trying  a  literary  review.  What 
about   thinking   of  it   now? 
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Yes,  yes!  I  know  you  are  going  to  say 
something  about  expense.  But  why?  Could 
we  not  begin  modestly  with  a  small  sheet 
to  whose  support  our  libraries  could  con- 
tribute a  certain  quota  of  cost  of  publica- 
tion? Several  of  our  embossing  plants  are 
crying  aloud  for  permission  to  tender  for 
this  sort  of  work.  It  ought  not  to  be  hard 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  arranging  the 
matter  if  good-will  and  energy  go  into 
it  in  sufficient  measure.  I  suggest  that  we 
call  the  child  The  Braille  Bookman  or  The 
Braille  Library  Review.  It  could  contain 
new  titles,  all  of  which  might  be  briefly 
annotated,  and  some  interestingly  (and 
also  briefly)  reviewed.  In  addition,  re- 
views should  be  given  of  recent  books 
not  in  Braille,  And  lastly,  the  chief  in- 
stances in  the  careers  of  some  outstanding 
living  authors  should  be  placed  within 
the   reach   of  our  blind  friends. 

The  magazine  thus  sketched  could  ap- 
pear quarterly  and  should  carry  a  small 
subscription  fee.  Perhaps  we  might  even 
be  able  to  interest  the  practical  aid  of 
some  of  the  large  literary  periodicals  for 
the    sighted.      Who   knows  ? 

VII.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  li- 
brary service  without  a  reference  to  the 
increasing  amount  of  sex-nonsense  which 
is  appearing  in  Braille.  Now  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood:  there  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  field  of  sex-discussion 
which,  when  properly  cultivated,  can  pro- 
duce nothing  but  good.  But  when  sex 
emotions  are  made  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  the  plot  of  a  book,  or  when  they  do 
not  of  necessity  grow  out  of  and  belong 
to  the  development  of  the  main  theme — 
then  they  are  liable  to  degenerate  into 
crass  nastiness.  It  is  not  always  true,  of 
course,  that  what  would  be  injurious  to 
youth  must  be  injurious  to  maturity;  and 
yet  it  may  well  be  so.  In  any  event,  our 
system  of  nation-wide  loans  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  us  always  to  exercise  a  strict 
oversight  over  all  our  circulation  activities 
so   far   as   age   is   concerned. 

"But,"  you  may  ask,  "are  we  censores 
morum?"  To  a  very  decided  extent  we 
should  be  just  that.  I  remember  one  book 
which  I  ordered  for  my  library.  It  was 
not  in  English,  thank  heaven!  Before 
passing  it  on  to  our  accessioning  desk,  I 
read  it.  Ever  since,  hardened  sinner  though 
I  be,  I  have  had  a  feeling  as  though  I 
had  fallen  into  a  soapstone-bed  beside  a 
derrick  in   an  oil   district.    Have   you  ever 


had  that  experience — of  falling  into  a 
soapstone-bed,  I  mean?  No  matter  how 
clean  you  were  before  the  accident,  you 
were  slimy  and  utterly  befouled  for  hours 
thereafter.  That  is  how  I  felt  after  read- 
ing the  book  in  question.  ...  I  need  not  say 
that  it  was  not  accessioned.  It  was  burned. 
Again,  we  have,  (in  English,  this  time, 
more's  the  pity!)  several  works  concern- 
ing which  I  have  felt  obliged  to  issue  strict 
orders  to  my  assistant  in  charge  of  circu- 
lation that  they  must  be  loaned  only  with 
the  greatest  care  and  not  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  age,  degree  of  education,  and, 
if  possible,  moral  character  of  prospective 
borrowers.  If  we  cannot  be  sure  on  these 
points — well,  these  books  simply  stay  with 
us,   that   is    all. 

Oh,  my  friends!  when  there  is  so  much 
beauty,  gaiety,  happiness  in  the  world; 
when  the  blind  so  sorely  need  books  of 
laughter,  of  cheer,  of  upbuilding  quality; 
and  when  the  funds  at  our  disposal  for 
the  embossing  of  books  are  so  woefully 
inadequate — ^when  all  of  these  are  true, 
why  do  we  limit  our  opportunities  for 
genuine  sei'vice  by  putting  such  works  as 
those  I  have  described,  into  the  hands  of 
our  patrons  ?  It  is  a  distorted  sense  of 
duty,  it  is  false  logic  to  say  that  because 
certain  works  are  read  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sighted  seekers  after  un- 
healthy emotional  experience,  the  blind 
therefore  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. Millions  of  the  seeing  do  not  read 
such  books.  Let  those  blind  who  desire 
to  soil  their  minds  get  the  dirt  from  other 
sources  than  our  libraries.  Let  our  book- 
choosing  committees  exercise  greater  care 
in  their  selection  'of  titles.  Give  us  life — 
yes;  but  give  us  clean,  wholesome  life. 
Keep  us  out  of  the  slums  of  the  city 
of   books! 

VIII.  In  conclusion,  may  I  list  the  de- 
partments in  which  I  believe,  as  librarians, 
we  may  be  working  short  of  our  ultimate 
possibilities. 

1.  We  should  give  greater  attention  to 
the  educational  opportunities  inherent  in 
our  activities  and  try  to  evolve  ways  and 
means  of  presenting  these  opportunities 
more  clearly  to  our  patrons. 
'  2.  Wherever  possible,  reading  circles 
should  be  organized  to  post  the  blind  on 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  world  of 
the   seeing. 

3.  We  should  attempt  to  present  our 
wares    in   as    attractive    a   manner   as   lies 
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within  our  power  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  one  or  more  of  the  Braille 
periodicals  for  the  issuance  of  a  monthly 
"We  Recommend"  department;  and  that, 
at  the  earliest  moment  we  should  found 
■our   own   special   library  magazine. 

4.  We  should  actively  discourage  the 
Brailling  of  books  of  such  a  character  as 
to  risk  injury  through  actual  statement 
or  insidious  suggestion,  to  our  clientele 
scattered  over  half  the  glode,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  principle  at  stake,  but  also 
because  of  the  economic  question  —  the 
small  amount  of  money  available  for  em- 


bossing purposes.  Let  us  not  be  afraid! 
to  assume  the  character  of  censors,  al-l 
ways  provided  that  our  censorship  is  ex-| 
ercised  with  enlightened  commion-sense  and| 
justice. 

5.  We  should  endeavor  by  every  means 
in  our  power  to  get  into  closer  personal 
touch  with  those  we  are  serving.  We  should 
make  friends  of  them.  It  will  pay  enorm- 
ous dividends  in  appreciation,  in  tolerance, 
in  understanding — yes,  and  even  in  down- 
right gratitude.  Try  it  and  see  for 
yourselves. 

Read  by  Supt.  N.  C.  Abbott. 


HOME  TEACHING  A  LIBRARY  FUNCTION 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley 
California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


In  order  to  explain  how  home  teaching 
of  the  blind  came  to  be  included  among 
the  functions  of  the  California  State  Li- 
brary, I  must  relate  some  intimate  history 
and  crave  your  indulgence  for  the  pre- 
dominance   of  the   personal   pronoun. 

While  still  a  student  of  the  school  for 
the  blind  at  Berkeley,  I  realized  that,  al- 
though provision  was  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  no  instruction  was  as  yet 
available  for  those  losing  their  eyesight  in 
adult  life.  During  my  last  year  at  school, 
I  was  privileged  to  teach  reading  to  a 
number  of  adults  who  applied  for  instnic- 
tion.  Their  remarkable  progress  and  sin- 
cere appreciation  filled  me  with  delight, 
and  I  realized  that  I  had  discovered  a  field 
of  usefulness  hitherto  undreamed  of,  and 
found  a  way  of  making  some  return  to 
my  State  for  the  advantages  I  had  enjoyed. 

I  had  been  trained  as  an  amanuensis, 
and  in  my  youtliful  enthusiasm  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  public  attitude  toward  handi- 
capped people,  (since  I  had  grown  up  with 
others  similarly  handicapped),  I  felt  sure 
of  securing  employment  after  graduation. 
I  was  soon  disillusioned,  however,  though 
not  embittered,  and  determined  to  justify 
the  confidence  of  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson 
who,  on  taking  leave  of  me,  said,  "I  know 
you  will  find  your  place  in  the  sun."  Of 
course,  I  was  disappointed  at  my  failure 
to  find  employment,  but  I  had  been  blessed 
with  a  strongly  hoping  heart,  and  did  not 
wish  to  distress  my  family.  At  this  junc- 
ture, I  recalled  a  quotation  I  had  once 
read,  and  applied  it  to  my  own  situation. 


This  was  the  quotation:  "Nobody  likes  to 
look  at  sores;  if  you  must  show  some- 
thing, show  your  salve.'  In  searching  for 
the  salve,  I  soon  found  it  in  teaching  blind 
adults  to  read  and  encouraging  them  to 
"carry  on."  At  that  time  I  had  never 
heard  of  home  teaching  or  rehabilitation, 
and  so  worked  out  my  own  plan  of  in- 
struction mainly  by  correspondence.  After 
teaching  the  alphabet,  I  wrote  encouraging 
letters,  and  copied  articles,  poems  or  short 
stories  to  suit  the  individual  taste  of  my 
pupils.  I  had  to  pay  postage  on  the  lessons 
then,  and  so  it  was  really  a  labor  of  love 
and  sacrifice  in  which  my  family  heartily 
joined.  In  this  way,  I  taught  many  peo- 
ple here  and  in  other  states  as  far  East 
as  Michigan.  Naturally,  I  came  in  closer 
contact  with  the  blind  and  their  needs, 
and  my  every  waking  thought  was  devoted 
to  their  service.  Although  there  were 
"Heavy  burdens  in  the  load. 
And  too  few  helpers  on  the  road," 
I  clung  to  the  belief  that  some  day  help 
would  come,  and  I  should  be  enabled  to 
enlarge  my  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  reach 
more  who  needed  re-education.  This  hope 
was  realized  when  the  State  library  opened 
its  Books  for  the  Blind  Department  late 
in  1904.  At  that  time  there  were  very  few 
raised  type  books  in  circulation.  In  1896, 
the  New  York  State  library  started  its 
collection  of  books  for  the  blind,  but  was 
not  very  active  for  some  years.  The  law 
allovdng  the  free  carriage  of  raised  type 
books  through  the  mail  was  not  in  effect 
until    1904,    and   California   established    its 
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Books    for   the    Blind    Department    toward 
the  end   of  that  year. 

At  first  the  service  benefited  only  those 
who  knew  how  to  read  raised  type — gradu- 
ates of  the  school,  and  blind  from  other 
states  who  had  come  here  to  live.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  to  tne  library  that 
the  privilege  should  be  extended  to  those 
losing  their  eyesight  in  adult  life,  and  not 
eligible  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  Thus  the 
need  of  a  home  teacher  became  apparent 
long  before  the  library  could  employ  one. 
I  offered  my  services  when  the  depait- 
ment  for  the  blind  started,  and  soon  the 
library  I'eceived  many  letters  from  blind 
people  requesting  books,  and  stating  that 
I  had  taught  them  to  read.  This  continued 
for  ten  years,  until  August,  1914,  when 
the  library  appointed  me  as  home  teacher, 
and  my  hope  of  greater  service  was  at 
last  realized.  I  was  selected  for  this  work, 
not  only  for  my  volunteer  service  and 
practical  teaching  experience,  but  because, 
blind  from  infancy,  I  knew  something  of 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  that 
overwhelm  those  deprived  of  eyesight,  and 
every  step  in  their  uphill  path  was  famil- 
iar to  my  feet. 

At  that  time,  home  teaching  of  the  blind 
was  in  its  infancy,  though  the  service  had 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  in  Philadelphia  ,and 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  had  includ- 
ed it  among  the  activities  of  their  Com- 
missions. Now,  of  course,  this  branch  of 
service  is  a  recognized  profession  for  the 
blind,  and  one  of  the  highest  types  of 
social  service.  But  we  pioneers  are  glad 
in  the  thought  that  we  blazed  the  trail, 
and  demonstrated  the  importance  of  this 
work  to  the  community  and  to   the  state. 

My  volunteer  efforts  had  been  confined 
largely  to  Los  Angeles  where  I  lived,  and 
so  when  the  appointment  came,  the  work 
was  fairly  well  established  there,  and 
oculists  and  charitable  organizations  knew 
where  to  send  the  blind  for  instruction. 
The  State  library  soon  realized  that  teach- 
ing raised  type  was  but  the  means  to  an 
end,  and  opened  up  possibilities  of  service 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  Its  effects  v/ere 
soon  noted  in  many  homes  where  men  and 
women,  strengthened  and  encouraged,  were 
once  more  assuming  their  rightful  places 
in  the  household,  sharing  the  work  and 
the  responsibility,  just  as  in  the  days  be- 
fore blindness  came  upon  them.  Old  aims 
and   pursuits,    relinquished   when   the    eye- 


sight failed,  were  once  more  remembered 
and  discussed,  and,  in  many  instances,  re- 
sumed, thus  bringing  back  the  light,  not 
to  the  eyes,  but  to  the  mind,  i,nrough  Work. 
I  saw  this  miracle  performed  every  day, 
yet  to  me  it  was  ever  new,  ever  wonder- 
ful, stimulating  me  to  greater  efforts  for 
my  blind  people.  The  library  realized  all 
this  when  the  borrowers  began  applying  to 
us  for  help  with  problems  of  wnose  solu- 
tion they  had  hitherto  no  hope.  Thus  their 
needs  became  apparent,  and  the  library  en- 
tered wholeheartedly  in  my  efforts  to  ex- 
tend our  service,  and  I  was  permitted  to 
address  clubs  and  organizations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  arouse  the  social  consciousness  of 
the  public  toward  the  blind,  and  impress 
upon  them  that  the  giving  of  alms  did 
not  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  their 
sightless    fellow    beings. 

A  victim  of  infant  ophthalmia  myself,  I 
was  naturally  interested  in  its  prevention, 
and  when  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  then 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Edward  F.  Glaser 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  sought  to 
secure  legislation  to  safeguard  the  eyes 
of  babies,  the  library  was  glad  to  allow 
me  to  do  all  I  could  to  help  in  this  cam- 
paign. In  1915,  Vv'e  had  a  part  in  secur- 
ing this  legislation,  and  in  1917,  largely 
through  our  efforts  the  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  roller  towels  was  passed.  The  year 
before,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  first  ordinance  of  this  kind  placed  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  city  of  Los  Angles. 

In  our  search  for  blind  children,  we  soon 
found  more  than  could  be  received  in  the 
school  at  Berkeley,  and  after  a  vigorous 
publicity  campaign,  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Education  was  induced  to  inclride  a  de- 
partment for  the  blind  in  its  public  school 
system.  The  state  library  loaned  all  the 
books  and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  first 
class  which  was  started  on  January  2nd, 
1917.  I  shall  never  forget  my  emotion  on 
that  morning  when  eight  blind  children  as- 
sembled to  begin  their  school  life  side  by 
side  with,  their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  work  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1917,  the  library  appointed  Miss  Cather- 
ine J.  Morrison,  a  former  graduate  of  the 
school  at  Berkley,  to  take  my  place  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  transfeiTed  me  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   the  bay  region. 

Our  interest  in  prevention  of  blindness 
and  eyesight  consei^^ation  never  flagged, 
and  in  April,  1922,  through  the  cooperation 
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of  Dr.  Glaser  and  the  San  Francisco  Bioard 
of  Education,  the  first  sight-saving  class 
was  started.  Dr.  Glaser  volunteered  to  ex- 
amine the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  Mr. 
R.  B.  Irwin  sent  one  of  his  trained  teach- 
ers  frona   Ohio. 

Meantime,  the  work  of  home  teaching 
went  steadily  forward.  California  has  a 
chain  of  county  libraries  from  Siskiyou  to 
San  Diego,  and  all  these  librarians  were 
interested  in  our  form  of  library  extension, 
and  acted  as  so  many  field  officers  in  find- 
ing the  blind,  young  and  old,  who  needed 
our  sei-vice.  These  librarians  are  still 
actively  interested,  and  continue  to  send 
us  the  names  of  the  blind  in  their  com- 
munities. Earlier  in  this  paper,  I  spoke 
of  teaching  by  correspondence.  Through 
this  method,  I  have  reached  many  persons 
in  this  state  who  would  othei-wise  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  borrov/ing  raised 
type  books.  This  service  is  extended  to 
the  states  closest  to  us  having  no  libraries 
for  the  blind,  and  no  regular  home  teach- 
ing. I  have  thus  been  able  to  help  peo- 
ple in  Arizona,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  Washington,  and  even  as 
far  as  North  Dakota.  We  also  taught  sev- 
eral people  in  iionolulu  before  Miss  Eva 
Smyth  stai-ted  her  work  there. 

In  1919,  when  the  blind  soldiers  were 
sent  home,  the  library  offered  the  services 
of  its  home  teachers,  and  the  Government 
was  glad  to  ibe  able  to  place  the  men  not 
trained  at  Evergreen  in  such  experienced 
hands.  When  the  Oakland  Women's  branch 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  wanted  to 
include  the  transcribing  of  Braille  books 
for  the  blind  soldiers  among  its  activities, 
the  library  again  offered  the  services  of 
a  home  teacher,  and  California  was  one 
of  the  first  states  in  its  endeavor  to  in- 
crease the  literature  in  the  newly  adopted 
Grade  One  And  A  Half  Braille,  through 
volunteer  transcribers.  The  vv^ork  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  was  later  taken 
over  by  a  group  of  interested  persons  who 
hid  their  identity  under  the  name  of 
Women  Volunteers  of  Oakland,  California. 
Through  a  period  of  years,  this  group  has 
contributed  many  hundred  volumes  to  the 
state  library,  copying  interesting  articles 
and  news  items  for  many  of  our  deaf- 
blind,  as  a  further  proof  of  their  devotion 
to    the    Cause. 

When  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  iCross  inaugurated  its  Braille 
transcribing  classes,  the  library  once  more 


provided  a  teacher,  and  fourteen  classes  have 
been  trained  for  the  Chapter  since  1922. 
Many  of  the  books  thus  transcribed  have 
gone  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  other  . 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  but  the  ,| 
major  part  has  been  given  to  our  own 
state  library.  In  addition  to  supplying  lit- 
erature not  provided  by  the  printing  houses 
(short  stories,  interesting  articles,  and 
poems,  meeting  the  need  of  individuals), 
the  home  teacher  has  been  able  to  present 
the  problems  of  the  blind  to  the  transcrib- 
ers, thereby  enlisting  their  cooperation  a^nd 
comprehending  sympathy,  an  achievement 
commensurate  with  that  of  increasing  avail- 
able reading  matter.  The  inspirational  value 
of  a  blind  teacher  for  these  classes  cannot 
be  estimated,  and  in  providing  this  service 
the  library  is  not  only  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  books  for  this  and  other  states,  ibut 
is  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Cause    of   the   blind. 

Although  several  state  libraries  have 
books  for  the  blind,  California  is  the  only 
one  to  include  home  teachers  on  its  staff. 
In  states  having  Commissions  for  the  iblind, 
home  teaching  is  one  of  their  major  activ- 
ities, the  books  being  supplied  by  state 
libraries  or  public  libraries  having  raised 
type  collections.  In  some  of  the  larger 
cities  home  teachers  are  provided  by  Light- 
houses for  the  blind,  Boards  of  Education 
or  welfare  organizations.  Until  1926,  ours 
was  the  only  teaching  service  available  to 
the  blind  in  their  homes.  In  that  year,  the 
State  Department  of  Institutions  appoint- 
ed field  workers  under  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Adult  Blind  to  teach  in  the  homes  of 
those  who  wished  to  learn  some  handicraft. 

After  teaching  adults  to  read  or  use  the 
typewriter,  we  are  often  able  to  induce  them 
to  take  up  some  form  of  hand  work.  But 
the  majority  of  those  becoming  blind  in 
middle  or  later  life  find  the  reading  most 
stimulating  and  satisfying,  and,  knowing 
the  books  available,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  select  those  most  likely  to  be  of  inter- 
est and  help  to  the  (borrowers.  Touch 
reading  requires  great  concentration,  and 
this  is  why  it  is  sio  valuable  as  "first  aid." 
This  effort  is  often  the  means  of  preserv-  ^ 
ing  reason,  and  reviving  in  the  soul  the  | 
desire  to  take  up  the  struggle  of  life  once  ' 
more.  Our  teachers  are  required  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  most  common  eye 
diseases,  and  their  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system,  thus  enabling  us  to  make  helpful 
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suggestions    during    the    trying    period    of 
readjustment. 

The  increasing  number  of  persons  be- 
coming blind  in  adult  life  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  providing  greater  read- 
ing facilities  for  them,  and  California  is 
in  the  forefront  of  this  movement.  While 
the  school  at  Berkeley  has  an  excellent 
library,  meeting  most  of  the  requirements 
of  the  students,  our  library  is  glad  to  sup- 
plement, and  provide  books  for  the  pupils 
during  the  vacation  period.  In  addition, 
■our  volunteer  Braillists  are  happy  to  tran- 
scribe material  along  special  lines,  request- 
ed by  the  teachers,  and  this  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  home  teacher  and  the 
Red    Cross   Chapter. 

At  present,  our  circulation  of  books  is 
third  highest  in  this  country.  For  the  cal- 
endar year  1929,  the  Library  of  Congress 
led  with  a  circulation  of  50,617,  New  York 
Public  Library  second  with  S7,365,  and  Cali- 
fornia third  with  34,123  books.  Of  course, 
the  Library  of  Congress  loans  books  all 
over  this  country,  while  we  supply  only 
those  states  closest  to  us  having  no  col- 
lections for  the  blind.  Our  territory  covers 
ten  states.  Some  of  these  states  have 
small  libraries,  it  is  true,  but  we  are  very 
often  called  upon  to  supplement  for  them. 
We  have  1,120  active  borrowers,  and  our 
monthly  circulation  averages  more  than 
2,800  each  month,  and  our  entire  collection 
nvimbers  25,500  volumes.  Pennsylvania  and 
California  lead  in  the  circulation  of  books 
in  Moon  type.  As  you  probably  know, 
books  in  this  type  are  more  expensive,  but 
when  we  consider  the  comfort  and  joy  of 
the  elderly  men  and  women  whose  touch 
is  not  sensitive  enough  to  master  Braille, 
we  feel  that  this  added  expense  is  justi- 
fied. We  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  time  when  Moon  type  books  will  be 
printed  in  this  country,  thus  insuring  great- 
er variety  and  numbers.  Many  of  our 
elderly  borrowers,  after  having  read  Moon 


type  for  six  months  or  a  year,  are  en- 
couraged to  try  Braille,  and  contact  be- 
tween the  brain  and  finger  being  thus 
established,  their  efforts  are  frequently  suc- 
cessful, though  the  dotted  system  is  read 
with  less  ease,  and  they  are  sooner  men- 
tally fatigued. 

In  this  paper,  I  have  sought  to  sketch 
briefly  the  development  of  the  Books  for 
the  Blind  Department  of  the  California 
State  Library  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  think  you  wixi  agree  that  its 
policy  has  been  progressive  and  cooperative, 
and  its  existence  fully  justified.  Its  home 
teachers  have  always  been  permitted  to 
help  wherever  their  efforts  have  contributed 
to  the  comfort  or  well-being  of  the  blind; 
and  that  this  service  is  appreciated  has 
been  amply  attested  by  many  letters  voic- 
ing the  sincere  gratitude  of  hundreds  of 
borrowers  whose  lives  have  been  blessed 
and  brightened,  not  only  by  the  books  pro- 
vided, but  through  the  understanding  sym- 
pathy and  nelpful  suggestions  of  those 
whose  similar  handicap  adds  to  their  woi'k 
a  deeper  significance  and  consecration.  The 
extent  of  the  service  of  our  home  teachers 
is  limited  only  by  their  capacity  to  serve. 

As  a  concluding  word,  permit  me  to 
quote  some  original  lines  sent  to  me  by  a 
man  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  flood  tide 
of  youth  and  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness, 
and  who,  through  the  home  teacher's  ef- 
forts, was  strengthened  and  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  "carry  on." 

"I  heard  a  voice  in  the   darkness 
That  lifted  the  curtain  of  Mind; 

I    found   that   fingers   could   be 
Also  eyes   to   the  blind. 

I  touched,  I  thought,  I  saw. 
And  the  dark  shade  rolled  aside. 

And  to  you  my  heart  pays  tribute. 
Dear  teacher,  friend  and  guide." 
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THIRD  SESSION 

TUESDAY   AFTERNOON,   JUNE,   24th,    1930 
Superintendent  Mrs.  0.  W.  Stewart,  presiding 

GENERAL  SESSION 

THEME  :     Conservation  of  Vision 
1.    Introductory  Remarks Mrs.   0.  W.   Stewart 

2     TM-     •  jH.  B.  Deming,  Pianist,  Vancouver,  Washington 
(T.  S.  Roberts,  Organist,  Salem,  Oregon 

3.  Paper:     The    Conservation    of    Vision   from    the    Point    of    View    of    the 
Physician  and  Surgeon Dr.  Frederick  A.  Kiehle 

4.  Paper:     Conservation    of    Vision    as    a    Function    of    the    Public    Schools 

Miss  Helen  J,  Cofein 

5.  Paper:     Conservation  of  Men  and  Women William  A.  Hadlet 

6.  Inspection  of  Education  Exhibits. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
Mrs.  0.  W.  Stewaut 

I    bring    you    greetings    from    the    great  complex.   Not  so:   Oklahoma  is  here  seven 

State  of  Oklahoma!     A  state  just  twenty-  strong    to    present   to    you    what   we    have 

three    years    old,   with    agricultural,    Indus-  done  and  to  glean  from  you  new  ideas  for 

trial,   and    mineral    resources    great   vidthin  adaptation  where  practical, 

themselves  even  now,  yet  only  in  the  first  The  theme  of  the  afternoon  is  "Conser- 

stages  of  real  development.    You  know  of  vation   of  Vision".    We   know   that   classes 

us  novv'  chiefly  through  our  oil  industry,  as  for   the    conservation    of   vision   were   first 

"Mary  Sudick"  and  many  other  giant  wells  organized   in   England   in    1908,   while    the 

are    lavishly    pouring    out    hlack    gold    as  first   in   America   was    started   by   our   Dr. 

Oklahoma's   qmck  contribution  to  the   for-  E.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Perkins  Insti- 

ward  strides  of  our  Nation.  tution   of    Boston    in    1913.      Miss    Dunlap 

The  east  coast  and  the  west  coast  have  has  said  that  there  are  now  in  our  country 

been  so  well  represented  and  extolled  that  about  three  hundred  of  these  classes,  while 

fear  has  been  expressed  lest  the  states  of  there  is  a  crying  need  for  more  than  five 

the   middle    section    develop    an   inferiority  thousand, 

CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Kiehle 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  Portland,  Oregon 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: —  of  you  I  know  by  reputation.  It  is  indeed 
Will  you  permit  me  first  to  express  my  an  honor  to  be  here  and  I  am  glad  to 
very  real  pleasure  at  being  asked  to  ad-  contribute  what  little  I  can  to  the  discus- 
dress  the  members  of  this  Association.  To  sion  of  the  many  problems  that  mutually 
some  of  you  I  am  personally  indebted  for  concern  us. 

help  through  correspondence  in  matters  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  many  years 
pertaining  to  the  inception  of  Sight-Saving  to  hold  an  entirely  unofficial  post  in  con- 
Classes  in  Portland  Public  Schools.    Others  nection   with   this   school, — what   might   be 
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called  "Ophthalmic  Advisor"  to  the  Van- 
couver School  for  the  Blind, — beginning 
many  years  ago  with  the  administration  of 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Armstrong,  continuing  through 
that  of  the  late  greatly  beloved  Herbert 
R.  Chapman  and  extending  now  into  that 
of  Mrs.  Jeanne  Chapman.  I  feel  impelled 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  type  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  represented  by 
these  three,  to  their  conscientious  and  un- 
failing devotion  to  the  interest  of  their 
charges,  to  the  broad  vision  they  have 
brought  to  their  tasks,  and  to  the  efficient 
management  of  their  office.  I  can  wish  no 
better  fortune  for  the  blind  children  of 
America  than  that  they  may  all  be  under 
the  guidance  of  similarly  capable  and  de- 
voted   Superintendents. 

*     *     * 

From  the  standpoint  of  Medicine,  con- 
servation of  vision  embraces  all  efforts  to 
retain  whatever  degree  of  sight  is  pos- 
sessed, in  the  normal  individual  as  well  as 
in  the  defective.  It  predicates  a  study  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  healthy 
eye  may  function  and  still  remain  healthy, 
quite  as  much  as  of  the  conditions  under 
which  individuals  handicapped  by  partial 
vision  may  best  retain  the  quota  of  sight 
possessed  by  them.  Upon  no  other  organ 
of  the  human  body  hangs  quite  so  delicate- 
ly the  thread  of  happiness  as  upon  the 
eye,  and  yet  no  organ  is  more  active, 
more  restless.  From  early  infancy  till 
falls  "the  night  that  knows  not  morn", 
through  all  our  waking  hours,  throughout 
the  years,  it  functions  ceaselessly.  We  study 
to  conserve  its  vigor,  to  facilitate  its  work- 
ings. This  implies  a  knowledge  of  its  phy- 
siological  norm. 

It  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  dis- 
seminate as  widely  as  we  can  the  facts 
that  have  been  determined  to  be  of  value 
in   establishing  eye-health. 

Unfortunately,  the  practice  of  medicine 
has  for  generations  meant  efforts  to  re- 
store the  sick  to  health; — to  replace  the 
abnormal  by  the  normal.  So  marvelous 
have  been  many  of  the  accomplishments  in 
medicine  and  surgery  as  it  has  developed, 
especially  during  the  last  50  years,  that 
the  public  at  large  is  ready  to  believe  all 
things  are  possible  in  the  hands  .of  the 
modern  surgeon  or  physician.  Men  and 
women  will  exhaust  their  natural  physical 
resources  and  deplete  their  powers,  serene 
in  a  deep-seated  trust  that  Modern  Medi- 
cine   can    restore    them    to    perfect    health 


the  moment  they  stop  and  make  such  de- 
mands. They  treat  themselves  with  far 
less  consideration  than  they  would  treat 
a  machine.  They  force  their  eyes  to  ex- 
treme and  unfair  limits,  exhausting  all 
their  nerve  reserve,  and  then  come  to  the 
loculist  in  sublime  faith  that  a  few  written 
words  upon  a  prescription  blank  or  a  pair 
of  glasses  will  put  everything  right. 

It  is  a  widespread  belief,  but  a  fallacious 
one,  that  properly  fitted  glasses  will  per- 
mit the  eyes  to  do  an  unreasonable  or  an 
unlimited  amount  of  close  work.  But  there 
are  physiological  barriers.  The  eye  is  a 
part  of  the  brain, — embryologically  derived 
from  it, — and  connected  with  it  by  the 
large  optic  nerve, — not  a  nerve  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  but  a  system  of  neurons.  It 
shares  then  most  intimately  in  the  fatigue 
the  nervous  system  undergoes  when  sub- 
jected to   continued   effort. 

No  time  is  better  spent  than  in  instruc- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  hygiene  of  near 
work  both  in  child  and  adult  life.  There 
has  been  in  the  past  few  decades  an  en- 
ormous increase  in  the  amount  and  variety 
of  near  work  demanded  of  our  eyes.  We 
note  the  tremendously  increased  necessity 
for  instantaneous  muscular  and  accommo- 
dative adjustment  made  imperative  by  the 
excessively  rapid  locomotion  of  the  day. 
The  temptation  to  sustained  use  of  our 
eyes  is  continuous  during  all  our  waking 
hours.  The  inviting  sign-boards,  the  street- 
car advertising  cards,  the  display  windows 
that  beckon  enticingly,  the  dazzling  elec- 
tric signs,  the  incessant  lure  of  the  movies, 
all  make  for  ocular  weariness.  Neither  can 
we  overlook  the  factor  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  healthful  country  life  and  the  con- 
centration of  population  in  the  cities,  with 
attendant  increased  number  of  sedentary 
and  mechanical  occupations,  all  requiring 
close  visual  application.  Ten  thousand  ob- 
jects unknown  to  our  boyhood  are  today 
staple  articles  of  commerce,  all  from  the 
hands  of  skilled  mechanics  through  long 
hours  of  intense  application.  The  chemist, 
close-housed,  now  produces  in  his  labora- 
tory a  thousand  substances  to  procure 
which  men  formerly  sailed  the  seven  seas. 
Modern  life  is  yearly  more  complex  and 
more  replete  in  conditions  that  provoke 
retinal  fatigue.  What  will  come  of  this 
increased  close  application  and  intensified 
ocular  strain?  Forcing  tired  eyes  to  con- 
tinued application  without  permitting  fre- 
quent relaxation  of  accommodation  is  pro- 
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ductive  of  untold  harm,  as  are  also  faulty 
positions  in  work,  and  in  reading,  under 
deficient   or  badly   placed   lights. 

Our  approach  to  this  broad  question 
must  be  that  through  patient  education, 
much  as  we  may  be  at  times  disappointed 
with  the  apparent  results.  If  thus  we  can 
wean  devotees  away  from  the  false  gods 
of  blind  faith  in  operations,  of  the  mystic 
powers  of  "nerve  replacements,"  and  of  ill 
advised  rubbing,  we  shall  do  much. 

Coming  then  specifically  to  the  problems 
at  hand,  where  shall  we  begin?  First,  v/ith 
mothers.  Modern  prenatal  and  post-natal 
baby  clinics  can  do  much  to  further  the 
knowledge  of  ocular  hygiene.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  the  infant  in  strong- 
sun  light  or  artificial  light  is  of  utmost 
importance.  It  should  produce  a  distinct 
shudder  in  us  to  see  a  child  lying  in  the 
sun  with  unprotected  eyes,  or  being  urged 
to  look  at  small  play  things  dangling 
above    his    cradle. 

The  average  mother  is  quite  awake  to 
the  potential  dangers  to  the  eyes  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  diseases  of  child- 
hood. She  is  also  well  aware  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
of  the  new  bora, — ^the  dreaded  ophthalmia 
neonatorum, — and  knows  the  danger  sig*n 
of  even  a  small  amount  of  pus  in  her 
baby's   eyes. 

A  mother  should  know  that  early  squint 
or  strabismus  or  crossed  eyes  is  neither 
unusual  nor  abnonnal  during  the  first 
weeks  of  life  while  the  powers  of  coordina- 
tion of  the  muscles  are  in  a  formative 
stage.  She  should  know  that  if  these 
cross  eyes  persist  after  the  third  or  fourth 
month  the  advice  of  a  competent  oculist 
should  be  sought,  when  she  will  learn 
that  muscular  defects  of  this  type  are 
usually  the  result  of  refractive  errors  and 
correctable  by  glasses;  but  that  if,  in  spite 
of  the  assistance  proper  glasses  can  give 
the  squint  continues,  an  operation  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  to  restore  it  to 
proper  position  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
preserve  vision.  An  eye  that  continues 
to  turn  in  or  out  in  a  short  time  be- 
comes deficient  in  vision  and  unless  cor- 
rected early  will  remain  amblyopic  through- 
out life.  Thus,  although  both  eyes  are  in 
situ,  we  have  in  fact  a  one-eyed  child. 
The  danger  of  blindness  through  mishaps 
has  thus   increased   a  hundred   fold. 

Here  we  must  note  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  ocular  injuries   received  during  the 


course  of  ordinary  home  activities.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  can 
ever  entirely  eliminate  these,  even  with  a 
high  quotient  of  parental  intelligence. 
Against  such  fortuities  only  general  warn- 
ings can  be  given.  Every  oculist  of  ex- 
perience can  relate  an  endless  series  lof 
seemingly  avoidable  accidents.  A  boy  at- 
taching a  wire  to  his  radio  lets  it  slip 
from  his  hand  and  the  eyeball  is  punctur- 
ed. Another  climbing  a  tree  to  procure  an 
apple  for  a  companion  is  struck  in  the  eye 
by  an  arrow  in  the  hands  of  his  friend.  A 
Little  girl  sitting  on  the  floor  uses  a  fork 
to  help  in  untieing  a  refractory  knot  in  a 
shoe  string.  The  fork  slips, — the  eye  is 
lost.  The  tale  could  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely;— caustic  fluids  that  splash  in  the 
eyes;  careless  steps  that  result  in  falls 
on  protruding  hooks  or  nails;  and  so  on 
in  terrible  length,  while  our  blind  schools 
are  full  of  children  who  have  investigated 
the  explosive  qualities  of  dynamite  caps. 

The  deadly  flre  crackers  and  kindred  ex- 
plosions of  July  4th  are  gradually  yield- 
ing to  quieter,  if  less  dangerous  methods 
of  expressing  patriotic  ardor.  The  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  for  years  a  vigorous 
advocate  lOf  the  safe  and  sane  4th, — indi- 
cate an  increasingly  greater  number  of 
states  adopting  measures  for  a  rational 
mode  of  celebrating  and  a  consequent  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  flgures  of  dam- 
age   to    eyes. 

We  are  frequently  consulted  as  to  the 
possiibie  ocular  harmfulness  of  the  moving 
pictures.  Fortunately  the  development  of 
that  industry  has  greatly  helped  in  the 
solution  of  our  problems  here.  Experi- 
mentation to  determine  the  best  conditions 
of  presentation  are  constantly  being  made. 
No  longer  do  we  have  Moving  Picture 
Theatres  in  inky  blackness  with  the  high 
contrast  of  brilliantly  i^iuminated  screens; 
no  longer  the  wavering,  flickering  fllm 
with  sudden  jars  and  lapses.  Individuals 
differ  in  their  susceptibility  but  given  a 
modern  semi-lighted  house  of  good  ventila- 
tion and  a  perfectly  regulated  film,  the 
strain  on  healthy  eyes  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  not  great,  particularly  if  the 
individual  sits  well  back  from  the  screen 
and  preferably  in  the  gallery,  where  he 
can  look  down  towards  the  stage  rather 
than  upwards  from  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Habits  of  good  posture  in  reading  under 
good  illumination  should  be  instilled  early. 
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Immense  strides  forward  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of  the 
studies  of  school  architects  and  of  illumin- 
ating engineers.  Ocular  comfort  to  thous- 
ands of  children  has  thus  been  secured. 
Selection  of  proper  type  and  the  proper 
spacing  of  lines  of  print  and  the  use  of 
non-glazed  paper  for  text  books  are  of 
great  importance.  Sewing,  card  problems, 
map  making  and  fine  drawings  should  be 
banished  from  every  kindergarden  and 
primary  school.  From  our  standpoint  it 
would  be  much  better  if  school  life  began 
for  all  children  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
even  eight  years,  while  for  children  in 
poor  health,  especially  if  showing  signs 
of  myopia,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  is 
far  preferable. 

The  employment  of  school  nurses  skilled 
in  child  health  marks  a  great  step  for- 
ward. They  can  be  trained  to  make  ex- 
aminations of  children  of  pre-school  age 
and  to  conduct  periodic  vision  tests  as 
pupils  advance  through  the  grades.  Mani- 
fest defects  or  suspicious  conditions  can 
be  brought  at  once  to  the  attention  of  tne 
parents,  with  recommendation  that  the 
child  be  taken  to  a  competent  oculist.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  we  wait- 
ed for  damage  to  be  done  before  any  move 
was  made  to  help  the  little  sufferer. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  the  manage- 
ment of  large  industries  in  which  the  eyes 
of  workmen  have  been  protected  by  sight- 
saving  devices.  Part  of  this  improvement 
is  due  to  educating  employers,  part  to 
pressure  from  without  on  the  part  of 
State  Industrial  Accident  Commissions,  and 
part  to  the  demand  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves. Proper  lighting  of  factories,  pro- 
tective glasses  for  welders  and  smelter- 
men,  screens  over  emery  wheels,  housing 
of  dangerous  machinery  and  similar  pro- 
tective contrivances  have  resulted  in  sav- 
ing thousands   of   eyes. 

Here  again  we  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  one-eyed  men  and 
boys  out  of  occupations  dangerous  to  eye- 
sight. In  Massachusetts  men  who  are 
practically  one-eyed  already  furnish  more 
than  one-half  the  number  m  whom  injury 
has  reduced  vision  to  industrial  blindness. 

The  advent  of  medical  social  Avorkers  in 
our  free  clinics  has  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  Their  help  uas 
been  particularly  valuable  in  following  up 
cases  that  have  come  for  diagnosis  but 
have     disappeared     after     a     single     visit, 


though  improvement  would  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  continuance  of  the  treatment. 
Also  much  time  is  often  spent  in  deter- 
mining proper  corrections  for  complex  re- 
fractive errors,  but  the  patient  or  his 
parents  neglect  to  have  tne  prescription 
for  glasses  filled,  and  the  labor  of  the 
clinic  goes  for  naught.  A  great  saving 
therefore  of  time  and  energy  on  tne  part 
of  the  medical  men  has  been  effected  by 
a  follow-up  on  the  part  of  the  social 
workers.  Through  their  activities  the  num- 
ber of  unfilled  prescriptions  in  the  Boston 
Dispensary  Eye  Clinic  was  reduced  from 
50%  to  4%%.  In  such  conditions  as 
iritis,  phlyctenular  disease,  acute  conjunc- 
tivitis and  blepharitis  where  44%  of  the 
patients  had  paid  the  clinic  only  a  single 
visit,  physicians  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  cured  cases  was  increased  three 
fold.  From  the  same  sources  we  learn 
that  the  usual  estimate  of  10%  blindness 
caused  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has 
through  instruction  and  supervision  of  ob- 
stetricians and  mid-wives  been  reduced  to 
as  low  as   2%. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  we  find  the  incidence  of  such  con- 
ditions as  cataract  and  glaucoma,  still  of 
uncertain  etiology,  greatly  decreased  in  in- 
dividuals who  have  worn  properly  fitting 
glasses  for  their  refractive  errors. 
*     *     * 

What  I  have  had  to  say  up  to  this 
point  has  of  course  concerned  only  the 
sighted.  I  must  confess  ignorance  of  your 
accepted  conclusions  as  to  the  -wisdom  of 
receiving  the  partially  sighted  in  your  in- 
stitutions. The  problems  lof  the  two  classes 
are  entirely  distinct.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  you  should  enter  only  those  children 
who  are  unfortunately  beyond  therapeutic 
aid,  (though  tliis  does  not  mean  they  must 
be  totally  blind),  and  for  whom  a  special 
morale  looking  to  life  independent  of  vis- 
ion is  to  be   cultivated. 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  for  the 
good  of  the  partially  sighted  has  been 
the  institution  of  so-called  sight-saAing 
classes  in  connection  NAith  public  schools. 
With  the  educational  features  .of  this  work 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar.  From  the 
ophthalmic  standpoint  each  child  is  a 
special  problem  to  be  studied  and  guided 
by  teacher,  parent  and  family  oculist  to- 
gether. The  result  of  tne  work  of  these 
classes  has  been  most  gratifying.  It  has 
given  each  child  a  knowledge  of  his  limita- 
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tions,  and  taught  him  how  to  use  with 
safety  his  partial  powers,  establishing  self- 
confidence  and  a  mental  stability  of  ut- 
most importance  in  preparing  him  for 
his  place  in  life. 

Unfortunately  sight-saving  classes  are 
not  everywhere  available.  No  doubt  in 
time  with  the  present  trend  of  education 
in  country  districts  toward  Union  Schools 
with  transportation  of  children,  these  op- 
portunities will  be  offered  moire  widely. 
Where  a  child  must  come  from  a  great 
distance  to  a  district  which  is  under  no 
obligation  to  him  the  State  can  probably 
be  induced  to  meet  a  tuition  certainly  no 
greater  than  would  be  the  expense  to  it 
if  the  cMld  were  a  resident  of  a  blind  school. 


Fior  hundreds  of  generations  Medicine 
was  synonymous  with  Magic.  Its  real  pro- 
gress as  a  science  has  come  within  the 
last  100  years,  and  such  startling  discover- 
ies have  been  made  during  the  past  three 
or  four  decades  that  Medicine  seems  still 
to  retain  some  of  its  early  magic  art. 

But  while  the  mass  of  medical  knowl- 
edge has  increased  a  thousand  fold  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  doctor  himself  what 
oceans  of  knowledge  lie  beyond  him  yet 
to    be    attained. 

Formerly  a  medical  course  comprised  six 
months  of  lectures,  the  identical  course 
repeated  a  second  year.  Today  with  a 
University  education  as  a  foundation,  four 
years  lof  intensive  medical  studies  are  re- 
quired. Beyond  this  the  better  class  of 
schools  require  a  hospital  internship  of 
one  or  two  years  before  conferring  tne  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Then  for  the 
man  who  wishes  to  perfect  himself  along 
some  particular  line,  another  year  or  two 
of  study  is  imperative.  The  day  has  gone 
by  when  a  man  may  take  a  six  weeks 
post-graduate  course  and  proclaim  himself 
a    Specialist. 

The  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine  alone 
means  little  in  preparation  for  caring  for 
eyes,  inasmuch  as  in  our  highly  involved 
curriculum  the  didactic  and  clinical  work 
given  medical  students  in  diseases  of  the 
eye  is  necessarily  extremely  limited.  They 
learn  something  of  the  general  principles ' 
of  lophthalmic  practice,  but  much  of  this 
even  is  crowded  out  of  mind  by  the  de- 
tails of  the  many  other  subjects  that  must 
be  pursued. 


Realizing  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
public  when  men  of  insufficient  training 
are  permitted  under  the  guise  of  special- 
ism to  exploit  their  patients,  there  was 
formed  a  few  years  ago,  through  the  con- 
joint action  of  various  National  Societies 
of  Ophthalmology,  an  American  Board 
for  Ophthalmic  Examinations.  This  Board 
in  its  personnel  contains  representatives 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  The 
American  Ophthalmological  Society  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Oto-Laryngology.  Its  function  is  to 
establish  standards  of  fitness  to  practice 
ophthalmology  and  to  arrange  examinations 
to  test  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
voluntarily  apply.  No  degrees  are  con- 
ferred but  the  Board  bestows  certificates  on 
those  who  successfully  meet  its  standards. 

Possession  of  this  certificate  is  a  re- 
quirement for  membership  in  the  more  im- 
portant National  Societies  and  is  a  re- 
quisite for  appointment  to  many  import- 
ant positions.  It  is  an  effort  to  standardize 
Eye  Doctors  by  demanding  of  them  a 
minimum  requirement  of  study  and  cap- 
ability. 

Ophthalmology  was  the  first  specialty 
tO'  branch  off  from  general  medicine,  born 
75  years  ago,  resulting,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  from  the  "probable 
reaction  of  human  intelligence  and  human 
sympathy  and  desire  to  the  calamity  of 
blindness."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  wish 
to    purge    our    ranks    of    the    unqualified? 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Ophthalmic  Examinations  we  are  building 
up  in  our  specialty  a  body  of  thorough- 
ly qualified  men.  This  is  being  done 
in  no  spirit  of  restricting  the  priv- 
ileges of  practice  to  a  chosen  few,  but 
rather  to  safeguard  the  ocular  well-being 
of  our  citizens  by  providing  properly  cer- 
tificated ophthalmologists  who  are  safe 
men   to   consult. 

These  then  are  briefly  a  few  of  the 
means  of  approach  towards  the  problem  of 
conservation  of  vision  that  confront  us 
as  a  profession.  It  is  our  desire  to  edu- 
cate all  citizens  in  preserving  the  inestim- 
able boon  of  good  eyesight,  and  to-  hold 
high  the  standards  of  proficiency  in  our 
educational  requirements.  Despite  all  our 
efforts  there  will  remain  a  considerable 
class  of  cases  which  no  amount  of  energy 
or  good  will  can  help  in  the  present  status 
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of  our  knowledge, — such  as  tumors  of 
the  eye,  inflammatory  changes  lof  indefinite 
etiology  and  congenital  defects.  Perhaps 
before  this  type  of  cases  can  be  dealt 
with  successfully  a  science  of  eugenics 
must  be  formulated  and  the  principles  of 
careful  breeding  which  now  we  so  readily 


bestow  upon  our  horses  and  dogs  may  be 
applied   to   human   beings. 

Until  such  time,  in  the  hopes  of  pre- 
venting blindness,  we  must  disseminate  as 
widely  as  we  can,  in  quarters  where  it 
will  do  most  good,  such  knowledge  as  we 
possess. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin 
Supervisor  of  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 


Introduction 

"The  Conservation  of  vision  as  a  Func- 
tion of  the  Public  Schools"  is  certainly  a 
broad  and  very  important  subject.  In  order 
not  to  include  too  many  generalities  this 
paper  will  describe  three  phases  of  con- 
sei'vation  of  vision  as  they  function  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland,  since  it  is 
about  these  schools  that  the  speaker  has 
the  most  intimate  and  authentic  knowledge. 

Cleveland  is  not  the  only  city  whose 
public  school  system  has  undertaken  both 
to  teach  and  to  practice  the  conservation 
of  vision  through  various  departments  of 
its  Board  of  Education.  The  program  is, 
however,  quite  complete  in  scope,  and 
the  activities  through  which  it  is  carried 
out  show  some  commendable  achievements 
in  habits  and  appreciations  of  sight  con- 
servation. 

Perhaps  you  anticipate  hearing  again 
about  the  sig'ht  saving  classes;  but  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe 
briefly  the  medical  service,  and  health 
education  as  organized  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem, and  to  show  what  their  contributions 
are  to  sight  saving,  as  well  as  to  restate 
the  present  aims  of  sight  saving  classes, 
which,  in  comparison  with  tJie  total  school 
enrolment  represent  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  school  population. 

Many  in  this  audience  may  feel  that 
this  subject  is  not  one  which  can  very 
closely  touch  the  problems  which  confront 
them  as  administrators  and  teachers  in 
residential  schools  for  the  blind.  However, 
it  is  hoped  that  there  are  points  applicable 
enough,  with  adaptations,  to  the  curricula 
of  the  residential  schools  to  stimulate  your 
interest  for  a  brief  half  hour. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  marked  change  in  the  per- 
centage   of    pupils    with    some    degree    of 


vision  in  the  residential  schools  for  the 
blind;  but  I  have  never  been  in  a  resi- 
dential school,  or  day  school  for  the  blind, 
where  some  of  the  pupils  have  not  ap- 
peared to  have  some  sight.  In  our  en- 
rollment of  thirty-six  so-called  blind  children 
only  five,  or  14%  are  totally  blind,  fifteen  or 
42%  see  light,  and  gross  objects;  sixteen, 
or  44%  see  more,  but  not  enough  to'  be 
educated  by  means  of  24-point  type  books. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  teaching 
of  eye  hygiene  and  the  care  and  protection 
of  whatever  eyesight  may  remain  to  these 
children  has  not  been  emphasized  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  as  it  should  have 
been  in  our  curriculum  for  the  education 
of  this  type  of  child.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  other  schools  have  done  more  along 
this  line  in  their  braille  classes  than  we 
have;  but  it  is  most  assuredly  a  subject 
worth  considering  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
nection with  health  education. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
person  without  sight  may  have  an  especial 
opportunity  to  exert  an  influence  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  his  community, 
provided  some  attention  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  eye  hygiene  and  sight  conserv- 
ation  during  his   school   training. 

To  repeat,  in  this  paper  I  shall  touch 
upon  the  contributions  which  the  medical 
service,  the  health  education  program,  and 
the  sight  saving  classes  are  making, 
through  the  public  schools,  to  sight  con- 
servation in   Cleveland. 

The   Medical   Service 

Medical  inspection  has  been  a  service 
found  in  public  school  systems  for  many 
years.  This  has  undergone  a  good  many 
changes,  and  it  is  no  longer  merely  an 
inspection  to  find  out  what  children  have 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  but  it  has  as- 
sumed   preventive    and    curative    functions. 
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Statistics  show  great  reductions  in  the 
num'ber  of  school  children  who  have  the 
infectious  diseases  of  childhood.  This  is 
in  part  due  to  the  wide-spread  use  of  the 
available  means  of  inoculating  children 
against  certain  diseases,  and  in  part  due 
to  checking  the  signs  of  illness  and  con- 
tagion by  an  early  discovery  of  symptoms. 

In  Cleveland  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  preventive  phase.  All  schools 
are  equipped  with  dispensaries  to  which 
children  may  be  sent  during  the  office 
hours  of  the  nurse  and  the  physician  for 
the  treatment  of  minor  ailments  such  as 
cuts,  bruises,  etc.  These  dispensaries  are 
also  in  use  continuously  for  the  physical 
examinations  which  are  given  annually  to 
all  pupils  in  kindergartens  and  grades  lone, 
three,  and  five.  iChildren  in  other  grades 
may  also  be  examined  ii  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  referring  them  to  the 
doctor;  and  all  new  entrants  into  the 
school  system,  regardless  of  grade,  are 
given  a  medical  examination. 

The  entire  health  service  for  the  system 
is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  a 
layman  who  is  termed  "Directing  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Welfare."  Immediately 
in  charge  of  the  medical  service  is  a  phy- 
sician of  recognized  standing  in  the  city, 
and  under  him  are  thirty-four  doctors. 
He  is   also   assisted  by: 

1.  A  dentist  in  charge  of  all  dental 
clinics  in  which  there  are  twenty  den- 
tists and  eighteen  dental  hygienists. 
The  work  of  these  clinics  is  largely 
preventive.  Fillings  are  done  for  the 
kindergarten  children. 

2.  An  otologist  who  examines  the  chil- 
dren for  hearing  defects.  The  audio- 
meter is  used  as  an  additional  check 
to  test  the  hearing  of  all  children  in 
grade  three.  It  is  also  used  tfor  any 
other  cloild  Whw  seems  to  have  a  hear- 
ing  loss    of   1.6  units. 

3.  A  supei-visor  of  health  who  supervises 
the  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools, 
not  including  the  sight  saving  classes. 

4.  A  registered  nurse  under  whose  super- 
vision there  are  fifty-three  school  nurses. 

5.  Three  .ophthalmologists  who  examine 
the  eyes  and  prescribe  glasses  for  such 
children  as  are  referred  for  free  service. 

Our  particular  interest  centers  in  the 
work  of  the  eye  clinics  and  how  these 
clinics  function.  When  the  routine  medical 
examinations  are  given  in  the  kindergar- 
tens and  grades  one,  three,  and  five,  chil- 


dren with  6/10  vision  or  less  in  either  eye, 
or  with  symptoms  of  strabismus,  headache, 
blepharitis,  blurring,  dizziness,  frowning, 
lacrimation,  nystagmus,  nervous  symptoms, 
unnatural  positions  in  reading  and  writing, 
are  given  a  slip  to  take  home  with  the 
difficulty  noted.  The  parent  is  asked  to 
take  the  child  to  the  family  oculist,  or 
if  they  do  not  have  one,  to  the  family 
physician  for  advice  in  having  the  defect 
corrected.  All  cases  receiving  this  slip 
are  followed  up  by  the  nurse  through 
either  a  home  visit,  or  a  parent  consulta- 
tion at  school.  If  the  parents  are  unable 
to  consult  a  private  physician,  an  investi- 
gation into  the  financial  status  is  made  by 
the  nurse.  When  the  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  expense  of  a  family,  the  child 
is  considered  eligible  for  the  public  school 
clinic  service.  Such  pupils  are  taken  to 
one  of  the  three  school  eye  clinics  by 
the  school  nurse  who  has  certain  dates  for 
these  visits.  One  nurse  may  not  take  more 
than  six  cases  for  refraction  at  any  one 
time. 

Each  of  the  three  eye  clinics  oi  the  city 
is  in  charge  of  an  eye  nurse.  The  attend- 
ing oculists  are  appointed  for  this  clinic 
service  by  the  Board  of  Education.  When 
the  school  nurse  arrives  witn  her  gi'oup 
of  children  each  one  is  prepared  for  the 
oculist's  exam.ination  by  the  eye  nurse 
who  instills  the  mydriatic  before  the  doc- 
tor's clinic  hours  commence.  Children  who 
are  to  be  fitted  with  glasses  are  given  a 
prescription  to  have  the  glasses  made,  and 
a  date  for  their  return  for  a  check  on  the 
lenses  and  the  adjustment  of  the  frames. 
The  school  nurse  is  given  a  notation  of 
the  child's  correction  and  records  this 
upon  the  child's  health  record.  In  each 
case  with  the  new  glasses  is  found  a  little 
card  which  reads; 

"At  first  your  glasses  may  feel  a  little 
strange,  but  you  will  soon  become  ac- 
customed  to   them. 

'When   clean   and   straight   and   in 

their    places. 
Glasses   go  with  happy  faces.' 

You  have  only  one  pair  'of  eyes — 
Be   Grood   To   Them. 

Take  care  of  your  sight.  Upon  it  de- 
pends much  of  your  success  in  life. 
If  there  is  any  discomfort  associated 
with  the  use  of  eyes,  or  when  glasses 
are  in  need  of  adjusting  or  repair, 
speak    to    your    school    nurse." 
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A  few  figures  will  serve  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  service,  extended  through- 
out the  whole  school  system,  deals  with 
a  considerable  number  of  children;  yet  it 
only  makes  complete  examinations  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  ocular 
service.  The  total  mmiber  'of  refractions 
in  three  eye  clinics  for  the  year  1928-'29 
was  1,746.  The  total  number  of  glasses 
fitted  was  1,523.  The  number  of  cases  ex- 
amined where  glasses  were  not  advised 
was   210. 

Children  may  be  brought  to  the  clinics 
for  diagnosis,  consultation,  and  advice;  but 
when  prolonged  treatment,  either  for  the 
eyes,  or  for  a  specific  condition,  is  needed 
they  must  be  referred  to'  the  family  phy- 
sician; or  if  indigent,  to  a  hospital  dis- 
pensary, as  this  treatment  is  not  provided 
in  the  school  eye  clinics. 

The  nurses  in  the  eye  clinics  now  fol- 
low-up the  children  who  have  been  fitted 
with  glasses.  At  the  beginning  of  eacih 
school  year  they  distribute  the  list  of 
children  examined  in  the  clinic  to  the 
nurses  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  enrolled  when  examined.  It  is 
the  duty  of  these  school  nurses  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  these  children  are  still  in 
school,  to  examine  their  glasses  for  need- 
ed adjustments,  or  repairs,  and  to  refer 
them  to  the  eye  clinic  if  they  are  in  need 
of   any   further   check   oy   the    oculist. 

Recently  routine  examinations  have  been 
carried  into  the  seventh  and  ninth  grades 
and  to  some  lof  the  senior  high  schools. 
These  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
are  children  in  these  grades  who  have 
been  fitted  with  glasses,  but  who  are  not 
wearing  them.  This  is  a  matter  largely 
of  habit,  and  this  point  will  be  touched 
upon  again  in  connection  with  health  edu- 
cation, and  also  in  connection  with  the  aim 
of  sight  saving  classes  to  train  pupils  in 
good   habits    of    ocular   care. 

Trachoma  has  almost  disappeared  from 
the  city  of  Cleveland;  but  all  suspicious 
trachoma  cases  are  brought  to  the  central 
school  eye  clinic  for  examination.  If  the 
case  is  pronounced  trachoma  the  child  is 
excluded  from  school  and  referred  to  the 
city  division  of  health.  This  division  main- 
tains a  division  of  child  welfare,  and 
special  eye  nurses  who  supervise  all  in- 
fectious eye  cases  to  make  sure  that  the 
child  is  receiving  adequate  treatment.  When 
the  condition  seems  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently  improved   to    allow   attendance   at 


school  with  other  children,  the  recommenda- 
tion is  made  to  the  school  clinic  where 
the  child  is  again  checked,  and  if  all  right 
allowed  to  re-enter  school.  It  was  lormer- 
ly  necessary  to  maintain  a  segregated  class 
for  trachomatous  cliildren.  This  was  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
vision for  the  BUnd  and  the  Sight  Saving 
Classes  of  the  public  school  system,  from 
the  year  1916  to  1926  when  the  number 
became  too  small  (three)  to  warrant  a 
special   teacher. 

The  total  mmiber  of  children  referred  to 
sight  saving  classes  in  1928-'29  was  eighty- 
six.  Of  these  sixty-six  were  transferred. 
The  difference  in  the  number  referred  and 
admitted  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  some  children  are  not  eligible 
on  the  basis  of  their  intelligent  quotients 
for  sight  saving  classes.  Such  children 
are  generally  already  in  special  (mentally 
defective)  classes.  If  they  have  very  low 
vision,  or  are  myopic,  clear  type  books  are 
loaned  them  for  the  small  amount  of 
reading  wMch  is  required  in  their  school 
program.  Such  children  are  not  very  apt 
to  over-use  their  eyes  for  school  w^ork, 
which   is   largely   of   the   manual   type. 

The  three  oculists  spend  between  them 
a  total  of  sixteen  hours  per  week  in  the 
clinics,  and  the  eye  nurses  a  total  of 
eighty  hours  per  week.  In  addition  to  this 
service  examinations  are  given  to  pupils 
when  they  apply  for  work  permits. 

The  attendance  laws  'of  Ohio  require 
that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen  be  in  school,  or  at  work 
under  a  working  permit.  These  permits 
are  not  granted  until  the  boy  or  girl  has 
passed  a  physical  examination.  This  ex- 
amination includes  a  test  for  vision.  A 
child  with  normal  vision,  or  not  less  than 
6/10  in  either  eye  is  considered  passed  on 
the  vision  test.  Any  child  who  has  less 
than  6/10  vision,  or  symptoms  of  eye- 
strain or  disease  is  not  given  a  working 
permit,  but  is  told  to  see  a  reputable  ocu- 
list and  to  obtain  properly  fitted  glasses 
if  necessary.  After  doing  this  the  child 
must  then  report  back  to  the  examining 
physician,  who  checks  the  glasses  obtained. 
If  there  is  any  question  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness the  permit  is  not  granted  until 
glasses  giving  the  correct  refraction  are 
obtained. 

These  examinations  are  more  or  less 
checks  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  pre- 
ventive  medical    service   in   the   schools   to 
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the  time  of  the  child's  withdrawal;  and 
they  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  school 
does  assume  a  definite  responsibility  for 
not  sending  out  pupils  to  face  an  unequal 
chance  of  success  as  wage  earners  be- 
cause of  some  remedial  physical  defect. 
These  examinations  constitute  the  final 
preventive  work  of  the  school  in  the  cor- 
rection of  vision,  dental  defects,  incipient 
tuberculosis,  etc. 

It  is  not  the  aim  or  desire  of  the  pub- 
lic school  to  take  away  any  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  private  physicians;  but  the 
health  of  all  children  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance. In  lorder  that  those  children  wlio 
come  from  homes  in  which  there  is  ignor- 
ance and  poverty  may  not  be  deprived  of 
any  of  the  chances  of  developing  strong 
and  healthy  bodies,  preventive  measures, 
including  relief  from  eyestrain,  correction 
of  vision,  and  the  conservation  'of  eyesight, 
must  be  provided,  as  all  learning  is  re- 
tarded when  a  cliild  is  unable  to  see,  and 
when  his  condition  remains  undiscovered 
and  unremedied.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  this  the  school  is  interested  in  the 
physical  care  of  its  children.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  reason.  The  school  today 
aims  to  give  all  children  an  equal  chance 
of  education  adapted  to  the  individual  and 
his  conditions;  and  so  they  provide  for 
the  child  from  the  impoverished  home 
through  medical  service,  arid  for  the  child 
from  ignorant,  'or  uniformed  home  through 
teaching  and  the  dissemination  of  cor- 
rect information,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
conditions  under  which  the  child  learns. 

Health    Education 

In  an  article  in  the  June  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  entitled  "How  Necessary  is  Ill- 
ness?" Dr.  E.  A.  Reynolds  predicts  that 
the  physician  of  the  future  will  be,  not 
only  a  minister  to  the  sick,  but  a  teacher 
of  health.  This  is  coming  to  be  quite  a 
popular  idea  in  one  form  or  another.  At 
present  we  have  the  physician  whose  train- 
ing and  experience  provides  the  proper 
diagnostic  care  and  some  specialized  me- 
dical attention;  and  the  teacher  of  health 
who  understands  the  teaching  of  children 
on  the  various  age  levels.  The  child,  later 
to  ibe  the  adult,  must  contribute  through 
his  learning  of  habits  and  knowledge,  to 
the  building  of  what  Juvenal  long  ago 
termed  "the  ultimate  quest  of  man — a 
sound  mind  in   a  sound   body." 

The  subject  of  health  education  is  some- 
what new  in  the  public  schools.    It  should 


not  be  confused  with  physical  education, 
or  with  medical  service.  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  "all  of  the  experiences  and  in- 
struction which  are  intended  to  influence 
favorably  the  pupils'  attitude,  habits  and 
knowledge  relating  to  individual  and  com- 
munity health,  both  physical  and  mental." 
It  also  includes  safety  education,  accident 
prevention,  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Health  education  may  be  motivated  by 
physical  education,  but  physical  education 
has  failed  to  always  develop  health.  While 
considerable  knowledge  of  health  may  be 
gained  through  a  correlation  of  health  and 
other  school  subjects,  and  through  what 
may  be  taught  incidentally  in  connection 
with  specific  situations  as  they  arise,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  health  educa- 
tion should  form  a  separate  school  sub- 
ject. Health  habits  need  attention  in  the 
formative  years.  The  development  of  the 
proper  attitudes  and  skills  as  related  to 
health  are  just  as  vital  in  every  school 
curriculum  as  are  those  of  behavior,  con- 
duct, etc.  One  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  education  today  is  "to  foster  health." 
This  means  be  healthy;  not  merely  to  liave 
a  knowledge  of  sound  health.  In  connec- 
tion, therefore,  with  health  education  in 
the  public  schools  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  some  attention  given  to  the  eyesight. 

The  various  phases  of  health  education 
are  taught  in  the  Cleveland  schools  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades. 
In  buildings  where  there  are  sight  saving 
classes  topics  dealing  with  eyesight  some- 
times receive  special  attention,  and  the 
sight  saving  pupils  reciting  in  such  regu- 
lar classes  delight  in  making  their  con- 
tributions to  Che  subject. 

I  should  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
work  of  a  Cleveland  school  where  I  have 
seen  health  education  functioning  in  all 
of  the  classes.  This  particular  building  is 
known  as  a  "curriculum  center."  There 
is  no  sight  saving  class  in  it.  The  work 
which  it  develops  may  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  other  schools.  In  all  of  the  grades  in 
this  elementary  school  building,  safety, 
health  education,  and  character  education 
form  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
regular  school  subjects.  For  example:  the 
first  grade  children  had  an  Easter  bazaar 
which  covered  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In 
order  to'  have  flowers  for  Easter  they 
planted  seeds,  some  of  which  were  put  in 
a  sunny  place  and  some  in  a  dark  place. 
This   gave    a   chance   for   a   lesson    on   the 
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value  of  sunlight  for  growing  things,  and 
was  made  applicable  to  the  children's 
growth  and  health.  The  teacher's  plan  in 
this  class  indicated  that  her  goals  were 
the  same  as  for  any  other  first  grade, 
with  the  additional  goals  relating  to  health 
habits. 

In  the  sixth  grade  the  pupils  had  a 
boioklet  with  their  own  record  charted. 
This  included  weight,  conditions  of  the 
feet,  vision,  and  hearing.  The  child  who 
was  normal  in  all  respects  had  a  pride  in 
his  record  and  an  incentive  to  maintain  it. 
The  child  who  had  defects  was  receiving 
the  proper  medical  attention;  and  what 
is  quite  as  important,  was  learning  to  con- 
tribute to  his  own  improvement  through 
certain  directed  activities. 

Tables  and  chairs  in  the  classrooms  in 
this  bviilding  were  quite  generally  arrang- 
ed to  protect  all  children  from  facing  the 
light — something  that  is  often  not  done, 
in  the  rooms  equipped  with  movable  desks, 
and  tables  for  study  groups.  The  work 
on  the  blackboards  was  large  and  clear. 
Pupils  were  encouraged  to  come,  and  did 
come  to  school  with  their  hair  combed, 
with  clean  hands  and  with  clean  clothes. 
Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  selection 
of  proper  foods  for  each  meal  of  the 
day,  and  there  was  an  interest  among  the 
pupils  in  reporting  what  they  had  eaten, 
and  what  they  were  doing  to  obtain  cor- 
rections for  underweight,  and  other  phys- 
ical defects. 

In  this  school  which,  it  has  been  noted, 
is  an  example  for  other  schools  in  the 
teacliing  of  health,  one  may  see  that  a 
healthy  body  is  sometiung  which  each 
child  is  learning  to  acquire,  and  maintain, 
insofar  as  possible.  Building  health  is 
practiced  by  the  child,  not  just  exi>os- 
tulated  upon  by  the  teacher.  Along  with 
this  practice  is  also  the  aim  to  develop 
some  wholesome  ideals,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  continue  in  the  practice 
of  healthful  living   after  school. 

Unfortunately  this  objective  only  ap- 
proximates one  hundred  percent  in  accom- 
plishment. This  discouraging  feature  v/as 
brought  out  in  a  health  survey  made  in 
a  junior  high  school  not  long  ago  where 
it  appeared  that  among  other  things  which 
were  not  being  carried  out,  many  of  the 
pupils  who  should  wear  glasses  were  not 
wearing  them.  This  but  goes  to  show 
how  very  important  habits  are,  and  how 
necessary    it    is    to    give    some    attention 


to  their  early  formation  in  the  teaching 
of  little  children. 

Wearing  glasses  is  often  a  matter  of 
habit  and  pride,  especially  if  eye  discom- 
fort does  not  attend  their  disuse.  Anyone 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
blind  child  who  should  wear  glasses  for 
esthetic  reasons  knows  how  comparatively 
easy  it  is  to  establish  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing glasses  if  this  is  commenced  in  pre- 
school, or  at  least  kindergarten  days;  and 
how  very  difficult  it  may  be  to  persuade 
the  blind  adult  who  has  not  formed  the 
habit  early  in  life,  if  the  need  was  then 
present.  The  same  is  true  of  the  person 
who  wears  glasses  for  refractive  errors 
and  for  eyestrain,  children  frequently  of- 
fer as  excuses  for  not  wearing  their 
glasses  that  they  do  not  know  why  they 
should,  or  what  benefits  will  result.  This 
is  knowledge  for  the  physician  to  teach, 
and  a  habit  for  the  teacher  to  direct  and 
to  win  the  cooperation  of  the  child  in 
forming. 

All  of  us  in  educational  work  know  that 
the  casual  lay  observers  sometimes  feel 
that  the  activities  of  the  schools  today 
do  not  have  all  of  the  importance  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  attach ^  to 
the  learning  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. They  do  not  realize  how  much  the 
school  activities  in  Which  the  child  par- 
ticipates are  the  tools  of  learning.  Through 
doing  and  not  just  being  informed  the 
little  child  acquires  liis  habits  of  conduct 
and  right  hving.  As  the  child  grows  the 
school  follows  up  the  habits  and  adds 
kii'owledge  and  skills,  and  finally,  some 
preparation  for  the  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment to  the  social  and  vocational  life  of 
the   community. 

Sight    Conservation    Oasses 

The  third  agency  in  the  conservation  of 
vision  in  the  Cleveland  schools  has  been 
less  widely  inaugurated  in  school  systems. 
I  refer  to  the  Sight  Saving,  or  as  they 
are  sometimes  called.  The  Consei-vation  of 
Vision  Classes.  In  Cleveland  these  classes 
have  never  been  considered  as  medical 
centres,  nor  has  their  aim  been  emphasized 
as  medical,  but  rather  as  educational.  In 
this  purpose,  however,  there  is  nothing 
contrary  to  the  idea  that  they  may  con- 
tribute to  the  conservation  of  vision.  While 
their  particular  contribution  affects  the 
small  group  of  children  who  are  enrolled 
in    them,    they    also    become    factors    for 
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sight  saving  in  the  schools  and  the  com- 
munity through  their  educational  methods 
and  their  special  aims. 

There  are  twenty-two  sight  saving  class- 
es in  Cleveland  in  seventeen  different 
buildings.  In  these  buildings  especially, 
there  is  loften  a  noticeauie  interest  in 
providing  better  school  room  conditions 
in  regard  to  light,  blackboard  writing, 
copy  work,  and  so  on.  This  is  done  not 
alone  for  the  pupils  from  the  sight  sav- 
ing classes,  but  also  because  'of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  value  of  preventing 
normal   eyesight  from   becoming   impaired. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to 
restate  the  purposes  of  sight  saving  class- 
es, and  certain  of  their  educational  ob- 
jectives. Approximately  forty-five  percent 
of  the  pupils  in  our  classes  are  myopic. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  classes  for 
these  cliildren  is  to  provide  an  education 
equivalent  to  that  of  any  child  of  like 
mental  ability  for  pupils  whose  eyesight 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  school  work 
were  done  under  ordinary  classroom  con- 
ditions. Fifty-five  percent  oi  the  children 
have  low  vision.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
sight  saving  classes  can  improve  the  con- 
ditions which  cause  this,  but  their  pui-pose 
for  this  group  of  children  is  to  provide 
an  educational  opportunity,  since  impair- 
ed sight  prevents  learning  through  ordin- 
ary   teaching   methods. 

For  all  of  the  pupils  the  pui'poses  are 
to  help  them  to  acquire  the  skills,  daily 
habits,  and  attitudes  which  will  enable 
them  to  conserve  their  sight;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  background  of  knowledge 
and  attitudes  toward  occupations  which 
will  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting 
without  impairment  of  eyesight  in  the 
pursuit    of    a   vocation. 

The  objectives  of  education  for  all 
children  are  the  objectives  for  these  pupils 
also;  but  in  addition  the  following  are  in- 
cluded:— the  ability  to  recognize  their 
physical  condition  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed thereby;  the  ability  to  make  school 
and  home  adjustments  because  of  these 
limitations;  the  ability  to  protect  their 
sight    from    further    impairment. 

In  determining  those  courses  which  will 
best  provide  a  curriculum  for  pupils  whose 
known  need  is  the  limitation  of  visual 
instruction,  as  prescribed  by  oculists,  it 
is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  cer- 
tain courses  in  terms  of  the  present  needs 
of    the    learner    as    well    as    in    terms    of 


future  usefulness  to  them.  The  curriculum 
of  the  regular  grades  is  followed,  with 
adaptations  in  methods  of  presentation, 
and  substitutions  for  art  work  and  sewing 
which  require  very  close  eye  work.  In 
addition,  in  all  grades,  those  attitudes  and 
habits  which  will  tend  toward  the  pre- 
servation of  eyesignt  are  developed  under 
the  constant  guidance  of  the  sight  saving 
class  teacher.  If  a  person  is  not  without 
sight,  the  eyes  are  bound  to  be  used  in 
most  of  the  activities  of  life,  and  it  is 
the  manner  of  their  use,  and  the  avoidance 
of  their  abuse  which  will,  in  part,  insure 
the   health   of  these   delicate   organs. 

While  habits  may  be  formed  constantly 
through  the  ordinary  schoolroom  activities, 
and  by  the  experiences  of  work  and  play; 
through  learning  by  listening,  and  through 
training  in  tactile  dexterity,  these  are 
incidental  forms  of  learning.  A  more  de- 
finite course  is,  therefore,  given  to  all 
pupils  in  the  hygiene  of  the  eye  and  sight 
conservation.  This  course  aims  specifically 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  in 
the  use  of  their  eyes,  and  to  provide  them 
with  suitable  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  eyes.  It  also  aims 
to  encourage  the  child  to  carry  sight  con- 
servation habits  into  work  and  play;  to 
accept  his  limitations  and  develop  the 
proper  attitude  toward  his  abilities,  and 
toward  society;  tO'  acquaint  the  child 
through  information  and  trips,  with  voca- 
tional possibilities;  to  help  him  to  build 
up  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  lead  to 
satisfactory  vocational  and  social  adjust- 
ments; and  to  arouse  in  him  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  for  sight  conservation 
in  his   community. 

These  purposes  and  aims  of  the  sight 
saving  classes,  and  the  methods  which 
they  use  in  adapting  the  curriculum  to 
pupils  with  defective  vision,  all  contribute 
to  the  functioning  of  sight  consei-vation 
in  the  schools,  and  affect  the  community 
attitude  toward  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion  of   blindness. 

Summary 

Good  health,  including  good  eyesight, 
will  depend  in  the  future  upon  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  medical  profession,  which  we 
look  to  to  develop  the  means  for  the  pre- 
vention, the  control  and  uie  treatment  of 
all  kinds  of  human  ills,  both  mental  and 
physical;  and  upon  the  teachers  to  whom 
we  look  for  the  development  of  techniques 
whereby  the  individual  child  is  enabled  to 
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learn,  at  the  appropriate  age,  the  habits, 
attitudes  and  conduct  which  will  serve  his 
immediate  needs,  and  make  effective  in 
practice  those  things  which  he  learns  to 
know,  but  sometimes  fails  to  do. 

To  consider  conservation  of  vision  as 
other  than  a  function  of  the  public  schools, 
or  of  any  school,  would  be  to  ignore  one 


of  the  foremost  objectives  of  present  day 
education;  namely,  that  the  child  learn  to 
maintain  himself  habitually  in  sound 
health.  This  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
is  ibuilt  education  for  worthy  home  mem- 
bership, vocational  independence,  active 
citizenship,  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time, 
and  the  development  of  character. 


ON  TEACHING  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Wm.  a.  Hadlet 

Principal  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  111. 


After  eight  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing the  adult  blind  by  correspondence 
some  remarks  on  the  methods  and  results 
may  well  be  in  order. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  no  predecessor 
to  follow,  for  no  one  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment. There  were  correspondence  schools, 
it  is  true,  but  they  were  for  the  sighted 
and  were  for  revenue  only,  that  is,  as  far 
as  the  proprietors  of  the  schools  were 
ooncemed.  Their  methods  were  not  exactly 
suited  to  teaching  the  blind,  neither  were 
they  handicapped  for  texts  that  were 
available,  for  all  their  books  were  in  one 
type.  Their  pupils  had  the  advantage  of 
the  use  of  all  their  senses,  whereas  the 
blind  suffered  a  loss  of  at  least  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  sense  impression.  This  in 
turn  deprives  the  pupils  of  that  amount 
of  stimulation  and  ambition.  It  also  de- 
prives them  of  what  we  call  atm'osphere 
or  coordination,  and  produces  a  feeling  of 
mal-adjustment  to  environment,  which  in 
tui'n  destroys  initiative. 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  does 
not  charge  for  any  instruction  it  gives, 
and  loans  the  texts  tO'  the  pupils.  This 
policy  was  decided  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning because  it  was  believed  that  the 
blind  as  a  class  had  no  earning  capacity, 
and  were  dependent  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  could  not  pay  for  instruction.  A 
survey  of  our  pupils  a  few  years  ago 
confirmed  this  opinion.  A  few  are  able 
to  make  some  contribution,  but  only  a 
very  few.  The  support  of  the  school  is 
supplied  for  the  most  part  by  the  gener- 
osity of  the  people  of  the  village  in  which 
it  is  located,  with  some  addition  of  con- 
tributions   from   friends   in   the   city. 

The  ability  of  the  pupils  varies  widely. 
Some  have  received  good  school  training 
before  they  lost  their  sight,  and  have  been 


able  to  adjust  themselves  quite  readily 
to  their  environment.  Others  have  lost 
their  sight  from  accident  or  disease,  and 
have  had  little  school  training,  and  the 
process  of  adjustment  is  slow  and  tedious. 
Many  of  those  who  have  had  training  in 
schools  for  the  blind  take  up  the  work 
quite  rapidly,  and  as  a  i-ule,  make  good 
progress. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  bring 
light  into  the  dark  places,  to  encourage 
the  blind  adult  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
environment,  to  stimulate  him  to  some 
form  of  activity,  either  mental  or  physical, 
and  create  in  him  a  desire  to  carry  on 
some  form  of  service  for  himself  or  for 
others  that  lies  within  his  range  of  possi- 
bilities. It  is  our  province,  just  as  it  is 
the  province  of  all  educators,  to^  give  new 
thoughts  to  pupils,  and  to  prevent  the 
mental    mill    from    running    empty. 

In  the  language  of  a  friend,  the  every- 
day thoughts  and  names  might  be  said 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  bowl,  and  not  a  very 
large  bowl  at  that.  Our  conscious  im- 
pressions are  received  and  classified,  and 
the  associations  are  easily  available  and 
readily  used.  Here  are  the  topics  of 
commonplace  conversation  and  the  phrases 
that  come  to  the  lips  apparently  without 
effort.  The  entire  sum  of  these  associ- 
ations is  not  large;  if  the  sense  of  sight 
is    destroyed   they    are    greatly   reduced. 

Let  us  imagine  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl,  and  that  it  opens  into  a  much 
larger  bowl  just  below  it.  It  is  said  that 
we  never  forget  anything,  but  that  the 
impressions  are  laid  away,  and  the  associ- 
ations are  stored  up  in  our  subconscious- 
ness until  they  are  called  for.  Here  rests 
all  that  has  been  received. 

It  is  a  common  experience  to  want  a 
word   or  a  name  of  an  experience   or  as- 
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sociation  and  not  be  able  to  bring  it  from 
the  subconscious  bowl  into  the  conscious 
one  without  some  effort,  or  it  may  be  and 
often  is  brought  up  into  consciousness 
after  some  time  apparently  without  effort. 

Below  the  bowl  of  subconsciousness  let 
us  imagine  another  bowl  of  unlimited  ex- 
tent, the  great  universe  from  which  our 
impressions  come. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  mind  that  did 
not  come  through  the  senses.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  have  the  mind  supplied  with 
the  impressions  which  nature  is  waiting 
to  give  us,  there  must  be  some  form  of  con- 
tact; this  is  needed  all  the  more  when  one 
sense  is  destroyed  wholly,  or  even  in  part. 

Life  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  impressions  received  and  registered  that 
are  stored  up  for  use  and  made  available 
by  the  process  of  training.  Such  is  the 
general  education  theory.  Great  care  and 
pains  are  taken  with  children  to  give 
them  things  to  tliink  about  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  think. 

When  misfortune  deprives  the  adult  of 
the  full  use  of  his  senses  the  task  is  all 
the  more  obligatory  in  order  to  make  the 
individual  less  of  a  liability  in  society 
and  more  of  an  asset.  We  do  not  de- 
precate the  efforts  of  those  who  are  giv- 
ing training  for  hand  work  and  oppor- 
tunities to  use  that  training.  Our  effort 
is  to  give  the  mind,  more  or  less  idle 
from  lack  of  material,  something  to  work 
on.  Eight  years  of  experience  have  proved 
that  the  effort  we  have  made  has  met 
with  a  fair  response,  and  that  there  is 
a   field    for    the    work    we    are    doing. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  American  who 
was  travelling  in  a  city  in  Scotland.  He 
lost  his  way  and  appealed  to  a  passing 
Scotchman  for  direction,  saying  that  he 
was  lost.  The  Scotchman  was  true  to  the 
type  and  asked  him  at  once  if  there  was 
any  reward  offered.  The  American  said 
there  was  not.  The  Scotchman  replied, 
"Then  you   are   still   lost." 

While  I  would  not  push  the  story  too 
hard  for  the  sake  of  a  figure,  the  adult 
blind,  especially  those  who  lose  their  sight 
in  adult  life  are  like  the  American  who 
was  lost,  except  that  they  do  not  realize, 
and  they  do  not  have  any  conception  of 
the  reward  which  might  be  theirs  if  they 
made  the  effort  to  obtain  it.  In  the  work 
of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  we 
have  had  on  our  books  since  beginning 
nearly   three    thousand    pupils.     We    have 


been  offering  about  thirty  courses  of 
academic  work,  ranging  from  grammar 
school  subjects,  including  nearly  ail  of  the 
high  school  courses,  and  even  going  into 
the  college  curriculum  to  some  extent.  The 
enrollment  at  any  one  time  runs  between 
four  himdred  and  fifty  and  five  hundred. 
This  summer  we  are  asking  our  pupils 
to  withhold  their  reports  to  a  large  extent 
during  the  summer  months,  as  we  are 
taking  the  opportunity  to  revise  some 
text  books  and  adjust  others  so  that 
they  will  be  more  suited  to  the  pupil's  needs. 

Then,  too,  we  contemplate  the  addition 
of  some  courses,  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  many 
pupils.  For  example,  the  course  in  New 
Testament  History  is  now  ready.  A  course 
in  Political  Economy  should  have  a  strong 
appeal  to  men  and  women  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  the  day.  We 
have  been  using  a  text  in  general  science, 
and  it  has  been  quite  popular,  but  it  is 
so  general  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
little  to  it.  It  does,  however,  give  some 
stimulus  to  pupils  to  know  more  science, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  the  feeling 
that  courses  in  botany,  physical  geography 
and  biology  would  serve  a  valuable  end. 
Nature  is  all  about  us,  and  offers  no  end 
of  interesting  materials  for  one  to  tMnk  of 
if  he  has  been  taught  to  make  use  of  them. 

Even  if  the  impressions  sink  into  the 
bowl  of  subconsciousness,  they  will  be 
available  either  for  enjoyment  or  for  prac- 
tical use.  If  pupils  are  interested  in  other 
sciences  and  are  prepared  to  take  them 
I  should  not  withhold  the  courses.  We 
hope  by  the  first  of  September  to  be  able 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  work 
with  revised  and  improved  texts  and  to 
bring  the  work  up  to  date  and  to  the 
first  rank  of  efficiency.  A  new  embossing 
machine  is  to  be  added  to  our  equipment 
and  new  texts  to  our  library.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  a  challenge  to  us  and  we  feel 
more  encouraged  than   ever  before. 

We  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  in- 
crease our  enrollment  for  some  years,  but 
we  know  that  an  article  in  a  leading 
magazine  for  the  blind  will  bring  a  large 
number  of  pupils  who  are  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  work  offered.  We  are 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  cooperation  we 
have  received  from  the  workers  for  the  blind 
in  their  several  capacities,  and  we  know 
that  their  hearts  are  with  us  in  this  ven- 
ture which  has  become  more  than  a  venture. 
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FOURTH  SESSION 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   JUNE   24th,   1930 

Superintendent  A.  J.  Caldwell^  presiding 

THEME :     The  Vocations  of  the  Blind  and  Vocational  Guidance 

1.  Paper:     The  Responsibility   of  the  Schools   in    Vocational   Guidance   and 

Placement  Mr.  George  F.  Meter 

2.  Paper:     The  Christian  Ministry  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind. ...Rev.  I.  A.  AVilson 

3.  Paper:     Vocational  Guidance  Mr.  Robert  J.  Harvet 

4.  Illustrated  Lecture,  "The  Cokimbia  Biver  Highway" Mr.  Samuel  C.  Lancaster, 

^Construction  Engineer  and  Author. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

for 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  PLACEMENT 

George  F.  Meyer 
Supervisor  of  Day  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  paper  is  officially  scheduled  as 
"The  Responsibility  of  the  School  for  Vo- 
cational Guidance  and  Placement".  In  con- 
sidering the  subject,  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  training.  Guidance,  training, 
and  placement  are  three  integral  aspects 
of  the  functioning  of  education  in  life. 
I  shall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of 
touching  upon  this  phase  of  the  vocational 
prohlem  as  a  part  of  my  discussion. 

It  seems  desirable  also  that  there  should 
be  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "vocation",  as  it  will  be  used 
in  this  paper.  In  my  opinion,  there  are 
few  life  activities  in  which  our  blind  peo- 
ple of  today  receive  training  that  come 
under  the  definition  of  a  vocation,  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  term.  I 
shall  use  the  word,  therefore,  as  covering 
every  phase  of  life  activity  which  has 
for   its    end   the    earning    of    a    livelihood. 

The  vocational  aspect  of  education  has 
received  increasing  consideration  during 
the  past  decade  or  more.  Despite  this 
keen  interest,  even  experts  in  the  field 
seem  to  be  groping,  and  one  has  the 
feeling  that  we  have  far  to  go  before  we 
can  approach  the  task  of  training  for  a 
livelihood  with  any  degree  of  scientific 
assurance. 


If  this  be  true  in  the  field  of  general 
education,  we  may  be  doubly  sure  of  its 
truth  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  It  is  more  difficult  to  experiment  in 
the  field  of  the  blind,  yet  there  is  even 
more  necessity  for  experimentation.  Our 
limited  numbers,  financial  limitations,  lack 
of  sustained  popular  interest,  and  many 
other  factors  make  for  natural  conserv- 
atism in  the  initiation  of  change.  Hence, 
I  believe  that  our  schools  for  the  blind 
have  been  even  less  responsive  to  the  vo- 
cational point  of  view  in  educaton  than 
have  our   school   systems   for  the   sighted. 

I  say  the  foregoing  not  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  merely  as  an  analysis  of  ex- 
isting conditions.  And  if  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  I  speak  franldy,  feel  cer- 
tain it  is  because  I  consider  myself  pri- 
vileged and  obligated  as  a  member  of  this 
professional    group,    so    to    speak. 

It  has  always  been  a  part  of  my  philos- 
ophy that  it  is  only  by  keeping  in  more 
or  less  active  touch  with  problems  of  the 
adult  blind  that  I  could  best  understand 
the  needs  of  our  children.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  always  interested  myself  active- 
ly in  adult  work,  and  I  prize  highly  my 
contacts  in  this  direction.  These  contacts, 
I  feel,  have  helped  to  provide  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  way  in  which   our  educational 
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program  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
life  activity  of  the  pupil.  You  and  I  know 
that  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  our 
schools  have  met  their  responsibility  for 
vocational  education  has  not  been  lacking 
from  workers  for  the  adult  blind.  That 
there  is  some  basis  for  the  criticism  is 
evident  from  the  difficulty  with  which  our 
pupils  adjust  themselves  after  leaving 
school.  That  it  represents  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  such  critics  to  mitigate  their 
own  shortcomings  in  meeting  what  are 
sometimes  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
training  and  placement,  seems  no  less 
probable. 

Schools  for  the  blind  are  estaiblished 
under  that  provision  of  our  state  consti- 
tution wliich  guarantees  to  every  child  an 
education.  It  is  a  matter  of  one's  interpre- 
tation of  what  constitutes  an  education 
which  determines  one's  conception  of  his 
obligation  as  an  educator.  Doubtless  many 
eminent  persons  in  the  field  of  general 
education  would  question  whether  this 
constitutional  g-uarantee  carries  with  it 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  education 
for  a  vocation.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
need  only  scan  the  pages  of  modern  edu- 
cational literature  to  find  that  educational 
thought  and  philosophy  tend  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  our  educational  activ- 
ities and  the  entire  curriculum  in  the  light 
of  its  life  values,  among  which  the  earn- 
ing of  a  livelihood  must  receive  propor- 
tionate consideration.  Between  the  narrow 
and  broad  interpretation  of  the  function  of 
education,  therefore,  lies  the  ansvv^er  to 
what  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  for  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment. Because  both  points  of  view  are 
tenajjXe  ^nd  because  both  points  of  view 
ar^  oh:  occasions  convenient,  we  are  likely 
to  do  a  perfectly  human  thing — shape  a 
course  of  procedure  midway  between  the 
two.  And  when  the  obstacles  of  admini- 
stration and  curriculum  building  seem  in- 
surmountable, when  the  life  situations  of 
our  pupils  baffle  us,  when  our  critics  assail 
the  shortcomings  of  our  curriculum,  we 
do  another  perfectly  human  thing — ^we  fall 
Iback  upon  the  more  conservative  philos- 
ophy, and  question  whether  vocational  edu- 
cation is,  strictly  speaking,  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  school.  Such  a  viewpoint 
is  not   necessarily  to  be   condemned  if  we 


do  not  go  just  a  little  farther  and  ration- 
alize, coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  successfully  and  unqualifiedly  met 
every  obligation  we  owe  lour  puplis,  and 
that  henceforth  their  shortcomings  must 
be  only  the  concern  of  those  v/ho  work 
with  the  adult  blind,  or  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live. 

Lest  we  find  too  much  justification  in 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  aims  of 
education  by  the  general  educator,  let  us 
bear  in  mind  certain  undeniable  facts. 
First,  unlike  the  sighted,  in  most  instances 
the  blind  cannot  hope  to  achieve  partial 
or  complete  economic  inaependence,  or 
social  adjustment,  without  being  the  re- 
cipients of  a  certain  amount  of  instruction, 
formal  or  informal.  In  short,  the  sighted 
might  earn  their  daily  bread  and  function 
in  the  social  order,  even  though  admitted- 
ly less  effectively,  without  education  other 
than  that  afforded  by  imitation.  The 
blind  could  not.  Second,  with  from  two 
thousand  to  more  than  nine  thousand  dol- 
lars invested,  conservatively  speaking,  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  child  approach- 
ing mature  years,  there  rests  upon  us 
the  responsibility  not  only  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  laid  the  best  foundation  pos- 
sible for  life  functioning,  but  also  to  make 
certain  that  this  foundation  does  not  crum- 
ble and  disintegrate  before  the  superstruc- 
ture of  economic  usefulness  is  reared  upon 
it.  Third,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness  and  the  restricted  educa- 
tional facilities  which  society  provides,  we 
as  educators  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
the  type  of  education  made  available  to 
persons  so  handicapped.  Sighted  persons, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  turn  to  other 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to  sup- 
plement what  the  school  offers.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  we  must  as  educators 
of  the  blind  recognize  that  upon  us  rests 
a  greater  responsibility  for  fitting  educa- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  child  than  rests 
upon    the    general    educator. 

We  have  in  fact  admitted  the  obligation 
for  years.  Individualized  instruction  in 
miTsic  represents  a  most  radical  departure 
from  the  philosophy  prevailing  in  the  gen- 
eral field  lof  education.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  felt  justified  in  adding  to 
our  curricula  whatever  seemed  Likely  to 
compensate  the  blind   child  for  his   handi- 
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cap.  In  view  of  this,  we  cannot  well  de- 
cline to  add  to  our  concern  that  which 
means  most  to  the  life  in  the  individual, 
a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

In  theory,  I  think  most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  accept  in  principle  at  least  responsi- 
bility for  vocational  guidance,  and  let  us 
hope,  for  placement  as  well.  In  practice, 
however,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  clear- 
cut  philosophy  on  the  matter  which  has 
hampered  constructive  development  and 
cooperation  between  schools,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  private  and  public  agencies  doing 
state  or  local  work,  on  the  other.  Is  it 
possible  so  to  define  the  responsibilities  of 
the  school  as  to  facilitate  such  development  ? 

There  are,  of  course,  degrees  of  responsi- 
bility. I  think  we  may  assume  from  the 
outset  that  responsibility  of  the  school  for 
vocational  guidance  is  of  primary  import- 
ance. By  reason  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  grov^rth  of  a  child's  ideals,  his 
emotional,  physical,  and  mental  develop- 
ment, and  the  part  which  the  school  has 
in  changing  and  shaping  tnem,  we  must 
recognize  the  school's  strategic  position 
not  only  in  judging  the  child's  capabilities, 
but  in  directing  his  energies  into  certain 
vocational  channels.  Some  superintendents 
feel  that  vocational  guidance  begins  when 
the  child  enters  school.  Speaking  broad- 
ly, this  is  undoubtedly  true.  More  speci- 
fically, however,  I  think  we  may  accept 
the  general  point  of  view  that  such  guid- 
ance is  most  effective  at  about  the  seventh 
grade,  or  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15. 
Any  school  whose  teaching  and  directing 
personnel  interests  itself  in  the  individual 
growth  of  its  children — and  what  school 
does  not, — of  necessity  does  a  certain 
amount  of  vocational  guidance  work. 
Whether  this  is  done  well  or  indifferently 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  school 
faces    the   problem. 

Most  of  the  problems  of  vocational  guid- 
ance are  such  as  to  seem  better  adapted 
to  the  sustained  interest  and  direction  pos- 
sible only  in  a  school  organization.  Those 
who  make  contact  with  the  pupil  daily  in 
his  school  life  should  know  most  about 
his  strong  and  weak  qualities,  his  mental 
and  emotional  make-up,  and  all  those  other 
factors  which  are  likely  to  contribute  to 
his   success  'or   failure.   They  are  also  in  the 


best  position  to  organize  facilities  which 
may  enable  him  to  try  out  his  own  abil- 
ities, so  that  he  may  be  more  competent 
to  judge  as  to  what  he  can  and  cannot  do. 

The  school  is  best  fitted  to  do  these 
things  with  the  child  because  of  its  close 
contact  with  him,  and  because  of  its  con- 
trol over  him.  There  are  other  aspects  of 
vocational  guidance,  however,  in  which  a 
more  detached  point  of  view  is  sometimes 
very  helpful.  Only  the  person  who  comes 
in  daily  contact  with  the  placement  problem 
can  most  competently  direct  the  pupil's 
choice  into  that  field  of  endeavor  for  which 
there  is  a  demand.  He  knows  best  what 
type  of  mental  and  emotional  equipment, 
what  financial  backing,  what  powers  of 
social  adjustment,  and  what  degree  of 
mental  or  manual  dexterity  is  required  for 
a  given  vocation.  Fortunate  is  the  school 
which  has  upon  its  staff  one  whose  daily 
experience  enables  him  to  present  just  such 
a  point  of  view  to  the  pupil.  But  these 
schools  are  few.  Indeed,  most  schools  do 
not  even  have  such  persons  connected  with 
commissions  for  the  blind,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, who  can  be  called  in  on  such  oc- 
casions. As  an  alternative,  in  some  schools 
this  task  has  been  taken  over  by  the  sup- 
erintendant,  or  assigned  by  him  to  some 
teacher.  We  should  make  certain  that 
such  consultation  which  has  for  its  direct 
aim  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  is  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  wnose  contacts  'out- 
side of  the  school,  with  the  field  of  em- 
ployment, are  numerous,  extremely  live, 
and  varied.  We  should  also  make  certain 
that  vocational  guidance  is  administered 
according  to  a  plan,  and  that  the  plan  be 
definite,    systematic,    and    comprehensive. 

Every  state  in  the  union  should  have 
some  type  of  employment  service  wliich 
might  be  at  the  call  of  the  school  for  con- 
sultation with  pupils,  and  whose  aim  it 
would  be  to  co-operate  with  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  the   guidance   of  its  pupils. 

There  are  other  elements  \\'ithin  the 
school  organization  itself  which  deserve 
attention  in  the  matter  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. Our  goals  in  the  teaching  of  sub- 
jects having  a  vocational  trend  are  not 
always  as  well  defined  as  they  should  be. 
On  one  occasion  I  made  it  a  point  to  ascer- 
tain from  several  heads  of  departments 
lof  music  their  aims  in  teaching  music.  The 
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variety  and  lack  of  definiteness  of  aim 
was  appalling.  I  iiave  also  been  able  to 
secure  a  like  expression  in  certain  in- 
dustrial branches,  with  equally  diverse 
opinions  as  to  aims.  Most  of  our  schools 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  various 
types  of  industrial  or  handwork.  There 
seems  no  clear-cut  distinction  between  the 
giving  of  such  work  for  purposes  of  hand 
training,  and  giving  of  such  work  for  vo- 
cational purposes.  This  work  generally 
begins,  as  it  truly  shoula,  early  in  the 
school  life  of  the  child,  and  often  con- 
tinues through  the  entire  school  course. 
In  most  cases,  in  such  a  plan  at  no  time 
is  the  question  of  the  selection  of  a  voca- 
tion directly  thrust  upon  a  pupil  as  a 
part  of  his  school  course.  If  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  is  the  time  when  we  usual- 
ly advise  pupils  concerning  the  selection 
of  a  vocation,  would  it  not  be  helpful  at 
that  time  to  provide  for  a  sampling  of 
various  activities  with  a  vocational  trend? 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  for  a 
more  or  less  deiinite  point  at  v/hich  the 
pupils  would  be  called  upon  toi  specialize 
in  some  phase  of  vocational  endeavor,  and 
require  training  at  that  time  which  would 
ibe  especially  directed  toward  the  type  of 
work  that  would  be  required  of  him  after 
leaving  school?  Such  a  set-up  would  draw 
a  more  or  less  definite  line  between  the 
handicrafts  or  hand  work  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  training  for  the  hands  and 
instruction  aimed  directly  at  training  for 
a  livelihood.  It  would  distinguish  rather 
definitely  between  work  having  a  vocation- 
al value  and  that  whose  aim  and  method 
of  presentation  is  directed  toward  merely 
an  avocation.  I  believe  such  a  course  would 
tend  tO'  encourage  a  more  serious  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  pupil  toward  cer- 
tain of  his  school  endeavors.  It  should 
clarify  both  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  aim  of  a 
given  cause.  It  should  aid  materially  in 
bringing  about  the  proper  adjustment  be- 
tween course  content  and  method  of  in- 
struction. In  short,  it  should  substitute  a 
definite,  positive,  aim  in  the  administration 
of  a  given  course  for  what  is  too  often 
vacillation  in  method  and  content  between 
the  extremes  of  mental  diversion  and  hand 
training  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  near  ap- 
proach to  vocational  training  on  the  other. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  how  proper  guidance 
can  be  achieved  without  the  pupil  making 
a  conscious  effort  to  test  Ms  abilities.  Our 
present  curriculum  does  not  generally  pro- 
vide such  an  opportunity.  Nor  do  most 
programs  of  guidance  in  our  schools  make 
provision  for  any  plan  of  self-appraisal. 
I  think  it  might  be  provided,  were  we  to 
set  our  minds  definitely  to  the  task.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  factory  placement,  it 
should  be  possible  to  introduce  various 
fundamental  processes  into  the  school  in 
which  a  pupil  might  be  trained  and  later 
be  tested  to  show  his  ability,  aptitude, 
and  liking  for  a  given  type  of  work.  But 
this  is  a  matter  beyond  the  purview  of  my 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  vocational 
guidance  is  one  of  the  major  responsibil- 
ities of  the  school  for  the  bimd,  and  that 
generally  speaking  we  have  far  to  go  be- 
fore achieving  what  we  should  in  tliis 
direction. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  stated 
that  in  my  opinion  training  was  one  of 
the  three  essential  steps  in  linking  up  the 
educational  life  of  the  child  with  his  social 
and  economic  life  after  leaving  school.  It 
has  a  place  in  this  discussion  because  the 
responsibility  which  the  school  assumes  in 
the  matter  of  placement  should  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  responsibility  which  it 
assumes  in  the  matter  of  vocational  train- 
ing. Success  in  placement  would  seem  to 
be  so  closely  affiliated  with  proper  and 
adequate  training  for  placement  that  the 
one  cannot  well  be  considered  without  the 
other. 

More  and  more  in  the  economic  world 
the  traditional  vocation  is  passing.  In- 
dustry is  so  subdividing  its  processes  as  to 
make  unnecessary  the  high  degree  of 
vocational  training  once  required — it  is 
substituting  for  this  a  demand  for  com- 
petency in  its  detailed  processes.  Further- 
more, in  this  constantly  changing  world 
of  ours  the  vocation  of  today  is  out  of 
date  tomorrow,  and  another  activity  has 
taken  its  place.  If  this  means  anything 
to  us  in  our  effort  to  prepare  the  pupil 
to  take  his  place  in  our  economic  organiz- 
ation, it  should  focus  our  attention  upon 
training  the  individual  in  manual  dexterity, 
mental  alertness,  social  responsiveness,  and 
in  those  lother  elements  in  his  character 
and  in  his  emotional  life  which  may  en- 
able him  to  make  his  adjustment  in  the 
complex  social  and  economic  mechanism 
which  now  maintains.    We  may  even  have 
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to  go  further  and  train  the  individual  to 
carry  out  in  a  competent  way  certain 
similar  and  related  processes  which  come 
as  near  as  possible  to  those  which  he 
may  be  expected  to  perform  after  he 
leaves  school.  But  again  I  find  myself 
transgressing  upon  the  domain  of  method 
rather  than  responsibility. 

Music  in  its  various  aspects,  tuning, 
broom-making,  rug-weaving,  some  mat- 
tress-making, chair-caning,  basket-weav- 
ing, with  their  related  arts,  poultry  rais- 
ing, some  stock  raising,  and  dairying  re- 
present just  about  the  sum  total  of  the 
vocational  endeavors  in  our  schools.  Some 
of  these  vocations,  if  we  may  so  dignify 
them,  are  taught  much  vne  same  now  as 
they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Yet, 
during  that  time  the  economic  world  has 
undertaken  marvelous  and  far-reaching 
changes.  Vv'^e  should  not  feel  that  we 
have  assumed  our  full  responsibility  in 
the  teaching  of  these  vocations  unless  a 
certificate  of  competence  from  our  school 
for  the  blind  in  each  and  all  of  these 
vocations  is  recognized  to  Ibe  equivalent 
to  that  gTanted  by  any  other  instructional 
agency  in  that  field;  until  such  a  certi- 
ficate is  synonymous  with  expert  work- 
manship, until  such  certificate  carries  with 
it  the  knowledge  in  related  fields,  which 
is  indispensable  for  its  proper  functioning. 

In  general,  such  vocational  instruction 
as  has  been  given  in  our  schools  has  been 
spread  over  a  period  of  years,  with  a  com- 
paratively limited  period  of  instruction 
each  week.  As  previously  stated,  it  has 
not  always  assumed  the  dignity  of  a 
preparation  for  life  work.  The  course  of 
instruction  and  various  other  aspects  of 
the  work  have  sometimes  been  determined 
more  by  the  demands  lof  the  schools  as 
a  whole  than  by  the  requirements  of  the 
vocation  itself,  and  for  the  most  part  it 
has  been  secondary  to  the  academic  work 
which  it  accompanied.  This  has  weaknesses 
Which  have  been  obvious,  'i'he  pupil  fails 
to  get  the  work  spirit;  he  fails  to  appreci- 
ate the  significance  of  his  training;  cer- 
tain essentials  in  Ms  training  have  been 
sacrificed;  seldom  does  the  completion  of 
vocational  training  exactly  coincide  with 
the    completion    of   academic    training. 

I  have  wondered  sx)metimes  if  there 
might  not  be  some  gain  in  drawing  a 
rather  clear  line  between  vocational  in- 
struction with  the  accompanjring  academic 
wo-rk   bearing   upon    it,   and   the    pre-voca- 


tional  or  strictly  academic  training.  With 
such  a  plan  the  pupil  might  complete 
his  academic  work  at  an  earlier  age,  and 
enter  upon  his  vocational  training  in  a 
whole-hearted  way  comparable  to  the  spirit 
in  which  the  sighted  vocational  students 
attending  the  modem  vocational  school 
attack  their  problem.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  there  are  many  problems  which 
would  be  raised  by  such  a  plan.  But  it 
would  have  at  least  the  merit  o.f  throwing 
the  vocational  training  which  we  give  into 
bold  relief  and  in  pennitting  a  more  un- 
biased and  impersonal  inspection  of  its 
efficacy. 

Most  educators  of  the  blind  would,  I 
believe,  feel  that  vocational  instruction 
should  remain  a  part  of  the  school  life 
of  the  pupil.  If  we  are  to  justify  this 
point  of  view,  we  should  make  an  effort 
to  think  more  clearly  in  terms  of  how 
the  pupils  are  using  in  life  what  they 
have  learned  in  school.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  blind  pupil  from  a 
vocatd'onal  standpoint  is  bound  by  his  handi- 
cap to  apply  his  knowledge  more  or  less 
exactly  as  he  learns  it.  From  this  stand- 
point, our  vocational  instruction  should 
be  even  more  complete  and  more  efficient 
than  that  for  the  sighted.  If  it  is  not,  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  not  meeting  in  full 
measure  our  responsibility  in  vocational 
training.  We  should  either  re-vamp  the 
course  we  have  in  order  to  make  it  as 
complete  as  is  afforded  the  signted,  or 
set  up  machinery  to  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction  afforded  by  other  agencies 
specializing  in  this  field.  The  school  may 
well  supplement  such  specialized  instnac- 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
handicap    of   blindness. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to'  the  school's 
ability  to  cope  with  the  more  complex  de- 
tails of  vocational  training.  Furthermore, 
adult  work  is  developing  the  field  of  vo- 
cational training  to  meet  the  need  of  new- 
ly iblinded  persons  as  well  as  those  who 
have  found  their  previous  vocational  ad- 
justment unsatisfactory.  Divisions  of  re- 
education are  springing  up  to  minister  to 
their  particular  need.  After  determining 
how  far  the  school  may  legitimately  un- 
dertake vocational  instruction,  it  should 
be  the  additional  responsibility  of  the 
administrator  to  establish  a  working  con- 
tact with  such  agencies  as  may  guarantee 
to  his  pupils  thorough  vocational  training. 
He    should    not    be    satisfied    to    relinquish 
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his  guidance  until  he  is  assured  of  the 
thoroughness  and  adequacy  of  the  training 
and  of  the  placement  which  is  expected 
to   grow   out  lof  it. 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  with  re- 
ference to  vocational  placement  will  lOf 
necessity  depend  upon  the  organization  of 
general  work  for  the  blind  which  prevails 
in  that  locality.  Obviously,  upon  the  place- 
ment of  blind  people,  either  through  their 
own  efforts,  or  through  the  eiforts  of 
others,  depends  their  economic  function- 
ing. Placement  work  efficiently  done  re- 
quires a  personnel  highly  specialized  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  work.  Hence,  few 
states  can  afford  to  duplicate  efforts  in 
this   direction. 

Practically  speaking,  placement  would 
seem  to  be  a  function  of  the  agency 
working  with  the  adult  blind.  Yet,  if  a 
school  has  means  by  which  it  can  provide 
specialized  assistance  in  enabling  its  pu- 
pils to  better  bridge  their  period  of  econo- 
mic adjustment,  do  one  can  deny  the  value 
of  such  service,  both  to  the  pupils  them- 
selves and  to  the  school.  From  the  stand- 
point of  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  cer- 
tainly the  school  should  be  in  the  best 
position  to  help  him  to  become  adjusted 
in  his  economic  life,  while  the  contact 
which  the  placement  worker  gains  with 
the  outside  world  should  reflect  itself  in 
a  richer  and  more  efficient  plan  for  vo- 
cational  guidance   within   the   school. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
placement  of  blind  people  involves  a  re- 
lationship with  the  public  and  with  in- 
dustry which  is  a  delicate  one.  Harmony 
and  cooperation  should  be  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  which  spans  the  gap  between  the 
school  and  its  placement  field.  Most  of 
our  schools  are  not  blessed  with  place- 
ment agents,  and  comparatively  few  of 
our  states  have  them  in  their  adult  or- 
ganizations. The  matter  of  placement, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  joint  re- 
sponsibility between  the  school  and  adult 
organizations  looking  to  the  adequate  and 
harmonious  development  of  placement  pos- 
sibilities. Such  placement  work  as  the 
school  may  do  should  at  all  times  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  closest  cooperation  with 
adult  placement.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  such  placement  service  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  organization  of  an  efficient 
and  well-organized  adult  placement  serv- 
ice. In  localities  where  no  adult  organiza- 
tion exists,  or  where  it  is  weak  and  over- 


burdened, our  educators  are  in  a  strategic  f 
position  to  lend  their  moral  support  to-  .1 
ward  the  building  up  of  placement  work 
as  a  whole.  In  such  instances,  it  becomes 
for  the  school  a  major  responsibility,  to 
the  end  that  its  pupils  may  fina  a  way 
in  which  the  education  they  have  received 
may   function. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  vocational 
education  for  our  blind  children,  whether 
it  be  in  the  matter  of  guidance,  training, 
or  placement,  has  been  woefully  neglected. 
In  the  final  analysis,  one  great  weakness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  vocational  field 
itself  has  not  been  adequately  surveyed, 
so  that  the  goal  toward  which  we  are 
laboring  is  of  necessity  rather  nebulous. 
Since  vocational  adjustment  lof  the  blind 
is  likely  to  depend  as  much,  if  not  more, 
upon  intangible  qualities — qualities  whose 
value  in  the  success  of  all  persons  is  un- 
disputed, and  yet  whose  measure  cannot 
ibe  determined, — ^we  can  never  hope  to 
guarantee  the  success  of  our  blind  people 
by  all  the  guidance,  training,  and  place- 
ment which  money  can  buy.  Undoubtedly 
as  individuals,  we  have  all  thought  much 
in  these  directions,  but  thus  lar,  generally 
speaking,  little  in  the  way  of  a  technique 
for  determining  the  vocational  needs  and 
possibilities  of  our  young  blind  has  re- 
sulted. The  limited  facilities  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind,  the  inadequate  facilities 
with  which  our  adult  agencies  are  provided 
for  meeting  their  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities, and  finally,  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate scientific  basis  for  vocational  work 
as  a  whole — all  of  these  have  handicapped 
our  schools  in  meeting  their  vocational 
responsibilities. 

The  recent  activity  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  its  vocational 
researches,  the  development  of  placement 
on  a  nation-wide  scale  as  is  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  the  growth  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  its  work,  the  keen  interest  being 
manifested  by  public  school  systems  in 
vocational  analysis  and  the  establishment 
of  centers  for  vocational  instruction,  and 
finally,  the  interest  which  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  taking  in  the  aca- 
demic aspects  of  the  problem — all  these 
are  signs  which  point  to  brighter  days 
ahead.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  the 
most  lof  vocational  information  which 
comes  to  hand,  whether  it  be  in  the  field 
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of  ^dance,  training,  or  placement,  and 
then  to  assiime  the  most  difficult  task  of 
shaping  this  knowledge  to  the  organization 
of  our  schools  and  the  varying  facilities 
with  which  we  have  to  work.  If  we  do 
this,   and   if   in    addition   we    make   every 


effort  to  correlate  our  activities  with  co- 
operating adult  agencies,  we  shall  afford 
our  young  people  every  opportunity  for 
lives  of  social  usefulness  and  economic 
independence. 

Bead  by  Supt.  B.  S.  Joice. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Eev.  I.  A.  WiLSOK 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  a  young 
carpenter  laid  down  the  saw  and  hammer 
and  plane,  and  stepped  forth  from  his 
humble  home  in  a  small  town.  The  people 
of  his  village  had  never  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  intellectual  attainment,  and 
when  this  plain,  sun-ibrowned,  callous- 
handed  son  of  toil  (began  to  talk  on  the 
ethics  lof  right  living,  and  of  the  kingdom 
he  would  soon  establish,  the  people  mar- 
velled, for  they  knew  not  tnat  this  was 
their  Messiah. 

Walking  by  the  shore  of  Galilee  one 
day  this  same  young  man  saw  some  men 
in  their  boats  fishing  and  he  called  to 
them,  "Come  ye  after  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  to  become  fishers  of  men."  What 
significant  words — "fishers  'of  men."  To 
accept  the  call  it  meant  for  them  to  seek 
new  fishing  grounds,  employ  new  methods, 
have  new  experiences,  to  endure  new  hard- 
ships, be  led  by  a  new  master-fisherman. 
It  was  the  Christ  who  called,  it  was  men — 
ordinary  men  who  answered  the  summons. 

It  is  a  sublime  fact  that  God  has  al- 
ways used  men  to  catch  men.  Jesus  is 
still  passing  along  the  shore  of  time  seek- 
ing fishermen.  Thousands  each  year  are 
answering  the  call  and  getting  their  nets 
ready.  From  every  walk  of  life  they  come 
to  be  laborers  in  the  waiting  harvest  fields 
of  humanity.  Like  those  disciples  of  old, 
young  men  of  our  time  close  account 
books,  lock  office  doors,  lay  aside  the  tools 
of  the  shop  to  enter  the  new  and  larger 
business — the  business  of  the  King  Eternal. 

This  leads  to  the  query,  what  are  the 
opportunities  for  a  sightless  person  in  the 
Christian  ministry?  I  can  answer  this 
question  only  in  so  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience goes,  and  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served in  that   of  a  few  others. 

There  are  certain  requisites  to  a  suc- 
cessful  career  in   the   ministry,    and   with- 


out these  failure  is  inevitable  either  with 
the  sighted  or  the  sightless.  First  of  all 
one  must  have  faith.  He  must  believe  that 
he  is  a  God-appointed  messenger  with  a 
God-appointed  message.  This  is  funda- 
mental. True,  we  hear  it  said  these  days 
that  it  is  what  a  man  is  rather  than  what 
a  man  thinks  or  believes  that  really  mat- 
ters. At  bottom  every  man  is  precisely 
what  his  belief  is — ^the  things  that  even 
though  unconsciously  he  holds  to.  If  a  man 
really  believes  that  nothing  matters  he 
will  not  matter.  Every  character  has  its 
inward  spring,  every  action  has  its  key- 
note. For  the  man  in  the  pulpit  Christ  is 
the  inspiring  ideal,  and  to  do  good  the 
motivating  force  of  his  life.  If  one  enters 
the  ministry  for  any  reason  other  than 
from  conviction,  he  will  fail.  And  right 
here  I  am  reminded  of  these  lines  by 
Edgar  A.   Guest. 

"The  biggest  sort  of  failure  isn't  missing 
wealth    or    fame — 

For  a  man  may  err  and  blunder  and 
still   keep   an  honest  name. 

And  a  man  may  fail  in  conquest  and 
still   be   a  loyal   friend. 

And  find  his  life  successful  when  it's 
written  to  the   end, 

But  the  failures  that  cut  deepest  when 
our   books    of   deeds   we    scan, 

Are  the  mean  and  petty  failures  when 
we've  failed  to  play  the  man." 

A  second  requisite  is  consecration.  Un- 
less one  expects  to  put  himself  wholly 
into  any  calling  it  is  useless  to  begin. 
Horace  Mann  once  said,  "Difficulties  are 
things  which  show  v/^hat  men  are."  What 
gave  the  world  Oliver  'Cromwell  and 
Ulysses  Grant,  David  Livingstone,  Gen- 
eral Booth  and  Jerry  McCauley?  (Civil 
wars,  dark  continents,  city  slums — hard 
places  every  one  of  them,  difficult  tasks 
mastered    by    men    with    hearts    of    faith. 
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The  Christian  ministry  has  no  place  for 
a  lazy  man  and  no  soft  snap  for  the  job 
hunter.  It  does  have  hard  work,  long 
hours  and  trying  problems  which  test 
one's  metal,  wits  and  powers,  and  yet 
no  calling  offers  to  young  men  such  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  thought,  so  many 
pleasant  associates,  as  vast  a  field  for 
usefulness   as  does  the   Christian  ministry. 

A  third  necessity  is  preparation.  While 
yet  a  bioy  James  A.  Garfield  was  asked, 
"what  he  intended  to  make  of  himself," 
and  he  answered:  "First  of  all,  I  must 
make  myself  a  man;  if  I  do  not  succeed 
in  that  I  can  succeed  in  nothing."  The 
first  step  toward  success  in  any  line  is 
the  acquiring  of  a  good  character.  In  the 
realm  of  religion,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
fitness  through  a  course  of  training  is  the 
standard  of  competency.  The  man  in  the 
ministry  needs  td  have  a  knowledge  of 
many  things,  such  as  Pedagogy,  Psychol- 
ogy, History,  Biology,  and  the  like.  He 
must  read  many  books,  but  study  the 
Book,  for  that  is  what  he  is  to  interpret 
and  teach  to  others.  God  has  always  used 
educated  men  to  lead  his  people  and  to 
bring  about  reforms.  To  be  educated  does 
not  always  mean  to  have  a  University 
training.  Among  those  who  have  not  been 
privileged  to  obtain  an  extensive  school- 
ing are  many  who  have  made  marked 
success.  An  artist  While  at  work  on  his 
masterpiece  was  asked,  "What  do  you 
mix  your  colors  with?"  His  laconic  re- 
ply was,  "With  brains,  sir."  Being  v/ell 
stocked  with  good  common  sense  and  hav- 
ing a  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
Charles  Spurgeon,  by  hard  study  at  home 
became  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  in 
history.  How  true  it  is  that  our  world  is 
a  college,  events  are  teachers,  happiness 
is  the  graduating  point,  and  character  the 
diploma    God    gives. 

Another  important  factor  that  enters 
into  this  question  is  the  selection  of  loca- 
tion. To  be  improperly  situated  is  almost 
as  much  of  a  handicap  as  blindness  itself. 
Rural  and  small  town  churches  offer  the 
most  favorable  fields  for  the  man  without 
sight.  Those  of  my  acquaintance  in  the 
ministry  who  are  blind  are  located  in  such 


fields,  and  are  happy  in  their  work.  My 
own  experience  is  that  the  city  is  more 
difficult  because  of  its  many  complexities, 
social,  industrial  and  moral.  For  myself 
I  have  found  the  county  seat  town  the 
most  desirable  place  in  which  to  labor. 
In  choosing  a  location  it  is  better  to  begin 
in  a  place  too  small  than  too  large,  for 
if  we  are  not  too  big  for  the  place  we  oc- 
cupy we  are  too  small,  and  when  we  prove 
fit  for  more  than  we  are  doing  we  will 
be  called  to  larger  service.  In  this  re- 
gard I  speak  that  which  I  do  know.  I 
commenced  my  ministerial  career  in  a 
rural  church.  There  I  determined  to  lay 
a  sure  foundation  for  my  future  and 
many  pleasant  years  lof  uninterrupted  em- 
ployment has  been  my  reward.  I  believe 
with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  that  "To  be 
what  we  are,  and  to  become  what  we  are 
capable  of  becoming,  is  the  only  end 
of   life." 

The  first  task  of  the  sightless  who 
would  use  his  talents  in  the  work  of  the 
church  is  to  create  confidence.  By  this  is 
meant  a  right  contact  with  the  public 
mind.  On  account  of  his  handicap  people 
will  be  skeptical  of  his  ability  to  perform 
efficiently  the  functions  of  the  ministerial 
office.  This  is  not  prejudice  nor  discrimi- 
nation, but  honest  doubt  born  of  misun- 
derstanding. Folks  in  general  do  not  know 
and  cannot  conceive  how  one  deprived  of 
physical  vision  can  fit  into  such  positions. 
The  person  without  signc  has  to  prove  to 
them  that  he  can  do  so,  and  this  once 
done  success  is  reasonably  assured.  How 
this  is  to  be  done  must  be  worked  out  by 
each  individual  himself.  We  have  no 
patented  plan  to  offer.  There  are  various 
things  that  enter  in  as  factors  contribut- 
ing to  success  or  aiding  failure.  Person- 
ality, power  of  adaptability,  alertness  in 
sensing  situations,  temperament,  delivery — 
all  these  leave  their  impress  on  the  eyes 
and  minds  of  the  peopie.  The  virtues  of 
cheerfulness,  patience,  hopefulness,  perse- 
verance and  courtesy  should  be  cultivated, 
for  the  one  walking  in  darkness  will  find 
them  helpful  markers  as  he  journeys  the 
road    of   life. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Robert  J.  Harvey 
Teacher,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


Viocational  Guidance,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  begins  the  day  our  boys  and  girls 
enter  school.  We  feel  that  their  entire 
school  life  is  but  a  preparation  for  the 
years  that  may  follow.  We  have,  in  the 
past,  felt  that  the  basis  of  this  prepar- 
ation was  a  sound  academic  training  with 
a  special  training  in  music  for  its  cultural 
value  as  well  as  for  its  possibilities  as  a 
vocation.  We  have  also  given  training  in 
the  tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos,  but 
there  has  always  been  an  element  of  un- 
certainty in  determining  the  life  work  of 
our  students.  In  fact,  more  than  one  has 
achieved  success  in  fields  in  which  no 
special   training   could  be   given. 


These,  of  course,  are  exceptional  cases 
and  we  do  well  in  looking  forward  as  far 
as  possible  and  endeavoring  to  find  occu- 
pation for  our  students  hy  which  they 
may  earn  a  livelihood  when  their  school 
life  IS  ended.  As  a  teacher  of  piano  tim- 
ing and  running  on  a  single  track  with  a 
single  end  in  view,  I  may  stress  too  much 
the  value  of  piano  tuning  as  a  vocation. 
But  unquestionably  in  the  past  piano  tun- 
mg  and  the  selling  of  pianos  have  offered 
greater  opportunities  to  a  large  number 
of  our  young  men  than  any  calling  yet 
discovered  for  the  blind. 


This  is  due  to  underlying  reasons— one 
of  them  economic.  First,  the  piano  tuner 
I  have  in  mind  two  of  our  graduates  is  guided  in  his  work  almost  entirely  by 
who  achieved  substantial  success  in  the  the  sense  of  hearing,  which  he  can  use 
trucking  business.  One  of  them,  when  his  quite  as  well  as  the  man  who  can  see. 
school  course  was  finished  attempted  to  He  is  therefore  at  a  less  disadvantage 
work    a    small    farm,    but    he    foimd    the      than  in  almost  any  other  kind  of  work  in 


venture  impracticable,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year  returned  to  the  city  with  his  cap- 
ital exhausted.  He  was  a  man  of  indomit- 
able will  and  courage  and  nothing  daunted, 
made  a  fresh  start,  this  time  in  the  news 
business.  In  time  he  became  a  wholesale 
distributor  of  newspapers,  operating  a 
number  of  wagons.  But  eventually  he  was 
forced  out  of  this  business  by  competitors 
with  larger  capital.  The  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  he  could  use  these  wagons  in 
light  trucking  and  moving  house  furniture. 
He  continued  this  business  for  a  number 
of  years  and  eventually  retired  with  a 
competence. 

The  other  began  his  career  as  a  piano 
tuner,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  turned 
his  attention  to  trucking  and  is  nov/  oper- 
ating seven  auto  trucks.  Both  of  these 
men  owe  their  success  to  their  ability  to 
direct  others.  To  think  faster  than  the 
men  under  them   and   to   think   right. 

I  have  in  mind  another  man  who'  earn- 
ed his  first  money  as  a  professional  check- 
er player,  defeating  his  opponents  not 
singly,  but  in  threes  or  fours.  He  is  now 
a  practicing  lawyer,  and  the  same  keen- 
ness and  alertness  of  mind  is  making  him 
equally  successful  in  the  legal  profession. 


wliich  he  is  matching  the  sense  of  sight. 
Second,  because  piano  factories  and  large 
ware  rooms  employ  men  who  do  only  tun- 
ing. That  is  the  adjusting  the  tunes 
of  the  instrument.  All  mechanical  work 
is   done   by   otner  workmen. 

The  average  young  man  with  all  his 
faculties,  when  graduated  from  school  does 
not  attempt  to  build  his  own  business.  His 
aim  is  to  find  a  place  in  some  already 
established  business  organization.  The  piano 
factory  or  ware  room  is  the  organization 
in  which  a  young  man  without  sight  can 
find  a  place  and  earn  a  regular  income. 
He  is  a  cog  in  the  machine.  As  a  skilled 
workman  he  can  command  much  higher 
wages  than  an  unskilled  worker.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  piano  business  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
readjustment,  and  even  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing centers  where  these  opportun- 
ities have  been  the  greatest,  few  open- 
ings can  be  found.  Even  men  already  em- 
ployed have  been  obliged  to  seek  other 
occupations. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  in  vo- 
cational guidance  is  to  find  occupations  in 
which  the  blind  worker  can  use  the  facul- 
ties which  remain  to  him  to  the  best  ad- 
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vantage.  These  are,  first  of  all,  his  hear- 
ing, and  his  mind  supplemented  by  his 
sense   of  touch. 


Mr.  Samuel  C.  Lancaster,  Engineer,  in 
charge  of  designing  and  construction  of 
the    beautiful    Columbia    River    Highway 


gave  us  a  most  delightful  and  instructive 
lecture  illustrated  with  striking  views 
taken  along  this  famous  highway. 

Mr.  Lancaster  graciously  promised  us 
an  article  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  but  owing  to  illness  has  been 
unable  to  do  so. 
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FIFTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING,   JUNE   25th,   1930 

The  whole  day  was  devoted  to  a  wonderful  trip  up  the  Columlbia  River  Highway 
as  guests  of  the  Vancouver  and  Portland  Lions  Clubs.  Breaking  the  automobile  trip 
by  luncheon  at  the  Columbia  Grorge  Hotel,  the  whole  convention  enjoyed  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Vancouver  and  Portland  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Hood  River. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  music  was  furnished  by  a  string  quartette,  and  Judge 
Blair  of  the  Vancouver  Lions  gave  a  cordial  word  of  welcome  and  greeting. 

Superintendent  Chappie  responded  to  these  greetings,  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
all  the  delegates  when  he  voiced  the  appreciation  of  western  entertainment  and  hospitality. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  brought  greetings 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  and  Assistant  Secretary  H.  A.  Hill  sent  the  following 
message  from  the  Lions  International : 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  LIONS  CLUBS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

H.  A.  Hill 
Assistant  Secretary,  Lions  International 


The  International  Association  of  Lions 
Clubs  is  a  civic  and  service  organization 
composed  of  business  and  professional  men 
in  2,200  communities  throug-hout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Mexico    and   (China. 

The  most  outstanding  major  activity  of 
the  Association  is  work  for  the  Blind. 
The  most  outstanding  work  done  for  the 
Blind  is  the  supplying  of  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  with 
the  Juvenile  Braille  Magazine,  which  is 
edited  and  printed  entirely  by  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Association  of 
Lions  Clubs.  This  is  supported  by  oon- 
tributi'ons  from  the  various  districts  of 
Lionism  throughout  the  country.  This  work 
has  been  going  on  for  over  six  years,  and 
this  year  approximately  6,000  of  these 
blind  kiddies  were  reached  by  the  Juvenile 
Braille  Magazine.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  will  increase  materially  as  the 
movement  gains  momentum  and  our  dis- 
tricts increase  in  number  of  clubs  and 
members. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year,  406  clubs  have  reported  assisting 
blind  people  in  many  other  ways.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  clubs  have  done  this 
work,  but  have  not  reported  it  to  the  In- 
ternational  headquarters,   and  we  estimate 


mately  1,000  clubs  will  have  been  in  some 
way   assisting  the  blind   people. 

The  most  outstanding  of  the  above 
activities  has  been  work  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  which  has  been  carried  on 
by  68  individual  clubs  and  many  of  our 
entire  districts.  A  niunoer  of  districts  are 
promoting  in  their  various  states  legisla- 
tion providing  for  prevention  of  blindness 
by  the  dropping  of  silver  nitrate  in  the 
eyes   of  new-ibom  babes. 

The  District  of  Missouri  has  organized 
a  summer  school  for  the  guidance  of  blind 
instructors,  who  visit  various  zones  in  the 
state,  instructing  the  blind  in  various  ways. 
This  school  is  held  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
expenses  of  these  instructors,  numbering  16 
to  20,  are  paid  to  and  from  the  institute, 
and  all  expenses  while  at  the  institute 
are  borne  by  the  Lions.  There  are  eight 
clubs  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  and  during 
the  evening  after  classes  are  lover  these 
teachers  are  entertained  by  the  various  clubs 
at  the  municipal  opera  and  in  other  ways. 

Several  of  our  districts  have  effected  legis- 
lation for  the  provision  of  blind  schools. 
Some  states,  rather  backward  in  this  re- 
gard, have  had  no  blind  schools,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Lions  Clubs, 
they  have   appropriated   as  high   as   $300,- 


that    by   the    close    of    the    year,    approxi-000  for  the  erection  of  such  schools. 
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Several  other  districts,  during  the  past 
few  years,  have  organizea  State  Associ- 
ations for  the  Blind.  The  most  recent  of 
these  to  have  been  completed  is  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  sponsored  by  tne  Lions 
Clubs  of  that  state. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  one 
of  the  large  typewriter  corporations  to 
supply  typewriters  to  the  blind  either  free 
or  at  a  very  nominal  cost.  Where  these 
are  supplied  at  a  nominal  cost,,  they  are 
paid  for  by  the  Lions  Clubs;  then  the  in- 
dividuals are  given  the  typewriters  and 
are  asked  to  pay  a  small  monthly  amount. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  in  all 
cases  they  will  be  paid  for.  However, 
quite  a  number  of  blind  people  would  pre- 
fer this  method  of  securing  the  type- 
writers than  to  have  them  donated.  One 
of  our  districts  has  supplied  during  the 
past  six  months  50  of  these  typewriters 
in  their  state. 

Thirty-seven  of  'Our  clubs  are  providing 
annually  medical  attention  and   operations 


for  all  blind  and  near-blind  in  their  com- 
munities who  cannot  affiord  it. 

Practically  every  district  in  the  Associ- 
ation, of  which  there  are  forty-two,  has 
made  some  provision  for  the  employment 
of  the  blind.  Several  districts  have  gone 
to  the  County  Court  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  install  cigar  and  candy  stands  in 
the  Court  Houses,  placing  blind  people 
in  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  above  outstanding  activ- 
ities, thirty-two  other  major  projects  of  work 
for  the  blind  have  been  carried  out,  such 
as  publishing  books  in  braille,  supplying 
radios,  conducting  sales  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind,  providing  tuition,  providing 
transportation  and  obtaining  free  street 
car  transportation,  sponsoring  concerts, 
raising  special  funds,  and  other  like 
activities. 

We  wish  to  extend  lOur  greetings  to  the 
blind  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  assure  them  of  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  lions   Clubs. 
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SIXTH  SESSION 

THEME:     The  Class  Teacher 
Superintendent  W.  B.  Race,  presiding 

1.  Introductory  remarks 

2.  Paper.     The  Training  of  Teachers Dr.  Edward  E.  AixLEN 

3.  Paper:     The  Training  of  Teachers Jessica  L.  Langworthy 

4.  Paper:     My  Ideal  of  the  Class  Teacher Superintendent  G.  F.  Oliphant 

BOUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS 

1.  Special  Metliodi5  in  Teaching,  Superintendent  Clarence  J.  Settles,  presiding 

Paper:     The  Perkins-American  Foundation  Experimental   School 

Dr.  Frieda-Kiefer-Merry 

Paper:     The  Project  Method „ Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schroder 

Paper :     Methods  in  Reading Kathryn  Maxfield 

2.  Physical  Education. A.  H.  Cos,  presiding 

Paper:     Objectives  and  Methods A.  H.  Cox 

Paper:     Aims  of  Physical  Education Otto  H.  Boettger 

3.  Methods  in  Music William  E.  Chamberlain,  presiding 

Paper:     Primary  Training  in  Braille  Music L.  W..  Rodenberg 

Paper:    Methods  in  Music Margaret  M.  McLeish 

5.    Vocational  and  Pre-voeational  Subjects,  Superintendent  J.  W.  Howard,  presiding 

Paper:     Educational  Hand  Training  for  Girls Miss  Mary  Burbank 

Demonstration:     Doweling   Machine Burton    E.    Smith 

Superintendent  Race,  in  his  introductory  his  fellow  workers,  I  move  that  a  tele- 
remarks,  having  listened  to  many  eloquent  gram  of  congratulations  upon  the  honor 
real  estate  artists  from  the  South  and  conferred  upon  Mm,  and  regret  at  his  ab- 
West,  his  time  being  limited,  modestly  sence  from  this  convention,  be  sent  to 
forebore  enumerating  all  of  the  advan-  Dr.  Allen, 
tages   of  living   in  Canada.  r^^    motion    was    carried    unanimously 

His    announcement    of    the     reading    of  and  the  following  telegram  sent  forthwith: 

Dr.    Allen's   paper  brought    Superintendent  j    tt.     ah 

S.  M.  Green  to  his  feet  with  the  follo^ving  ^''-   Edward   ih.  Allen, 

timely   resolution  and  motion:  Watertown,    Massachusetts. 

THAT  WHEREAS  the  University  of  The  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
Pennsylvania  has  conferred  the  degree  of  tors  of  the  Blmd  congratulate  you 
Doctor  of  Science  upon  Edward  E.  Allen,  «iost  heartily  upon  the  honor  con- 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Mass-  ferred  upon  you  by  the  University  of 
achusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  a  well  Pennsylvania,  and  sincerely  regrets 
merited  honor  in  view  of  his  high  stand-  yo^i"  absence  from  this  Convention, 
ards  of  achievement  in  lifelong  work  for  (Signed)  B.  S.  Joice, 
the  blind,  and  his  unfailing  inspiration  to  Secretary. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AS  CONDUCTED 

AT  PERKINS 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  in 
1906,  his  special  reference  librarian  got 
out  a  sizable  catalog  on  the  litei'ature  of 
blindness  and  the  blind,  which  he  had  long 
been  collecting  at  considerable  effort  and 
expense.  Since  then  two  similar  lists  of 
this  growing  library  have  appeared,  the 
second  one  being  fresh  from  the  press. 
Of  course  much  of  this  material  is  "the 
literature  of  opinion;"  that  is,  is  not  the 
result  of  modern  psychological  measure- 
ment. Still,  it  is  invaluable  as  indicating 
the  confused  stages  along  which  blind  peo- 
ple have  groped  their  way  into  such  en- 
lightened status  as  is  theirs  today.  In  col- 
lecting, systematizing  and  preserving  by 
itself  this  historical  material,  Mr.  Anagnos 
showed  vision.  He  knew  that  in  due  time 
even  this  humble  and  benighted  subject 
of  ours  would  be  studied  for  background 
as   any   historical   museum   is. 

After  the  Great  War  its  time  came.  In 
1921  Dean  Holmes  of  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education  agreed  to  offer 
as  a  regular  extension  course  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,"  on  condition  that  I 
should  be  responsible  that  it  be  conducted 
academically  and  systematically.  I  readily 
undertook  this  task  because  of  having  at 
hand  the  above  mentioned  blindiana  ma- 
terial to  make  such  treatment  possible. 
After  a  trial  period  of  four  years,  Har- 
vard gave  the  course  regular  status  and 
included  it  in  its  catalog  of  courses  applic- 
able for  the  degree  of  Ed.  M.  and  Ed  D. 
My  official  title  became  Lecturer  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  Some  eight  or 
ten  others  regularly  assist  me,  but  no 
lecture  is  given  that  is  not  based  on  pre- 
scribed reading  by  the  students  themselves 
under  searching  tutorial  guidance. 

This  pioneer  course,  along  with  its 
mate — our  Perkins  Special  Methods  course 
which  was  begun  in  1926 — is  intensive  and 
thorough,  its  students  having  little  time 
during  the  academic  year  for  other  sys- 
tematic study.  They  work  under  a  tutorial 
guide,  a  Harvard  Ed.  M.  She  gives  all 
her  time  to  these  students,  guiding  them 
during  the  half  year  of  my  course  and 
both  conducting  and   guiding  them   during 


her  course  which  extends  throughout  the 
year.  My  course  is  historical  and  general 
and  includes  visits  to  allied  agencies,  and 
it  gives  background  to  her  course  which 
is  special  and  particular,  for  it  includes  not 
only  theory  but  a  great  deal  of  practice 
also. 

My  paper  today  is  merely  introductory 
and  made  purposely  short.  The  main  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  assigned  will  be  by 
my  coadjutor.  Miss  Langworthy  herself. 
My  pui^jose  here  is  to  stress  the  two  facts 
of  importance;  first,  that  a  gTeat  uni- 
versity has  at  last  officially  recognized 
"The  Education  of  the  Blind"  as  a  fit 
subject  for  professional  study;  and  second, 
that  already  122  students,  nearly  all  of 
them  wliile  in  residence  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, have  taken  this  general  course, 
and  41  the  special;  that  53  of  all  these 
are  teaching  blind  children  in  our  country, 
that  8  are  doing  so  abroad;  that  6  of  the 
whole  number  are  filling  high  positions  of 
responsibility  in  schools  of  our  sort  in  4 
countries;  and  that  it  looks  as  though  the 
movement  of  special  teacher  preparation 
for   our  work  were   growing   apace. 

Please  note  that  I  use  the  term  our 
"work."  One  might  correctly  describe  vae 
education  of  the  blind  as  a  calling  or  vo- 
cation, but  certainly  not  as  a  profession. 
In  our  country  education  in  general  is 
hardly  that  yet;  and  such  approach  as 
school  teaching  has  made  towards  pro- 
fessional status  is  due  to  the  impetus  im- 
parted by  the  victory  the  progressives  had 
over  the  non-progressives  something  less 
than  100  years  ago  when  Horace  Mann 
and  others  like  him  fought,  bled  and  lived 
toi  see  normal  schools  mutiplying  all  over 
the  country.  Up  to  then  any  intelligent 
person  could  be  appointed  school  teacher 
and  many  is  the  one  who  used  such  op- 
portunity as  a  stop-gap  between  college 
and  career.  I  myself  confess  to  like  culp- 
ability, recalling  vividly  enough  being  told 
that  for  my  first  six  weeks  at  the  Eoyal 
Nlormal  College  I  didn't  earn  my  salt. 
We  say  nowadays  that  no  one  really  knows 
a  subject  until  after  he  has  taught  it.  You 
will  say  "Yes,  but  we  employ  only  proper- 
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ly  accredited  normal  or  college  graduates." 
Admitted;  but  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  preparation  of  your  teachers  was  to 
teach  children  who  have  their  eyesight. 
When  I  was  conifronted  for  the  first  time 
with  a  class  of  'blind  children,  some  of 
them  born  so  and  lacking  the  power  of 
visualization,  I  was  not  only  ignorant  of 
these  facts  but  wholly  innocent  of  that 
other  fact  that  their  psychology  was  un- 
like a  seeing  child's,  what  my  'Own  was  in 
childhood,  for  example;  and  so  I  flounder- 
ed about  in  deep  water  at  their  expense 
and  amusement  for  a  month  or  so  until 
I  had  learned  to  swim  a  little.  You  and 
I  choose  our  new  instructors  carefully, 
yes;  but  it  is  my  experience  of  forty  years 
as  employer  that  it  is  the  rare  teacher, 
whether  niormally  trained  or  not,  who  ful- 
ly earns  her  salary  the  first  year.  By 
contrast  I  have  recently  employed  four 
who  had  lived  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
atmosphere  for  a  year  as  students  of  the 
Harvard  and  Special  Methods  courses.  One 
was  fresh  from  college,  two  were  young- 
normal  graduates  with  teaching  experience, 
one  could  boast  little  more  than  a  high 
school  diploma  added  to  a  natural  gift  for 
teaching  and  the  spirit  of  devotion;  and 
yet  each  entered  upon  her  regular  teach- 
ing of  blind  children  with  immediate  con- 
fidence  and   success. 

Now  this  fact  has  given  me  such  satis- 
faction that  I  would  fain  share  the  glad 
news  with  you.  I  too  used  to  say  that  I 
didn't  want  instructors  trained  in  our 
specialty  by  somebody  else,  in  the  spirit  of 
some  other  school.  It  was  only  so  recently 
as  at  our  convention  in  1924  when,  hearing 
a  superintendent  declare  that  to  be  his 
idea  also,  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
none  of  us  really  trains  his  teachers  but, 
having  told  them  a  few  fundamental  things 
at  teachers'  meeting,  we  turn  them  loose 
upon  our  pupils  to  learn  by  the  hit  or 
miss  method  on  the  job,  under  such  guid- 
ance as  our  departmental  heads  may  give. 
Apprenticeship  'of  this  sort  resembles  the 
pupil-teacher  practice  period  of  the  normal 
schools.  Certainly,  first  class  teaching  can 
and  does  come  about  in  this  way,  eventual- 
ly; there  are  no  better  instructors  in  any 
country  than  each  of  us  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing. Still  ours  is  both  a  slovenly  and  a 
wasteful  way  and  some  day  will  be  inter- 
dicted even  in  schools  for  children  who 
are  poor  and  blind.  Its  underlying  fault 
lies    in    our   assumption   that   any   success- 


ful teacher  of  seeing  children  can  teach 
blind  children,  since  these  are  merely  see- 
ing children  in  the  dark.  The  newly  blind- 
ed may  be  so,  but  most  of  our  pupils  cer- 
tainly have  a  special  psychology  of  their 
own  which  our  green  teachers  do  not 
realize,  or  if  they  sense  the  fact  do  not 
understand  and  are  in  no  position  to  meet. 
Such  teachers  and  such  pupils  may  be  said 
to  speak  different  languages.  The  teachers 
soon  find  out  that  they  are  getting  no- 
where, and  so  do  the  pupils.  The  result  is 
a  serious  loss  of  time  and  energy,  almost 
criminal  in  its  effect  alike  upon  the  chil- 
dren and  upon  the  community  which  pays 
for  what  it  does  not  get.  It  is  no  reply  to 
these  allegations  to  assert  that  a  teacher 
is  born,  not  made.  Of  course  normal  train- 
ing, general  or  special,  does  not  make 
teachers,  but  it  does  make  natural  teachers 
better  ones.  Moreover,  they  have  acquired 
through  directed  study  and  practice  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  science, 
fortified  by  the  conclusions  of  experience. 
The  special  knowledge  acquired  at  Water- 
town  establishes  background  and  gives  the 
student-teachers  at  once  a  deeper  respect 
for  their  calling;  it  begets  in  them  the 
professional  attitude  of  mind  and  an  ex- 
alted sense  of  responsibility  alike  towards 
their  pupils,  their  employer  and  the  public. 
Mioreover,  it  tends  to  hold  the  superior 
teachers  among  them  from  quitting  this 
field  in  order  "to  better  themselves." 
Having  a  dozen  or  more  earnest  stu- 
dents in  our  midst  for  a  whole  academic 
year,  as  we  at  Watertown  do,  enables  us 
to  select  the  fittest,  some  to  keep  with  us, 
others  to  recommend  for  such  positions  as 
need   filling   anywhere. 

The  education  of  our  blind  children  into 
participating  citizenship  is  neither  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment  nor  of  charity  but  should 
become  a  delightful  though  difficult  social 
duty.  Our  schools  for  the  underprivileged 
need  to  be  the  very  best  possible,  their 
pupils  motivated  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves  day  by  day.  Like  the  Germans 
and  Swedes  we  should  demand  of  our 
teachers  not  less  but  more  than  the  usual 
preparation,  and  like  these  peoples  we 
should  pay  them  accordingly.  When  in  the 
course  of  time  society  realizes  that  teach- 
ing the  blind  bears  a  professional  stamp, 
then  and  not  till  then  will  schools  attain 
the  educational  recognition  they  crave. 
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But  enough  of  this  introduction.  Miss 
Langworthy  and  I  need  and  bespeak  every 
cooperation  and  support  in  our  efforts  to 
be  helpful  not  alone  to  one  school  but  to 
all;  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  gain  it. 

Let  me  close  with  a  practical  sugges- 
tion. When  a  promising  young  normal  or 
college  graduate  applies  for  an  expected 
vacant  position  in  your  school,  why  reply 


with  the  usual  formula — "Your  letter  will 
be  placed  on  file  for  possible  future  re- 
ference"? The  applicant  may  be  just  the 
personality  you  are  looking  for.  So  I 
suggest  you  reply  to  her  that  if  she  can 
show  herself  and  us  at  Watertown  to  be 
of  such  material  that  our  cause  cannot 
afford  to  lose  her,  a  position  somewhere 
will  be  hers  at  command. 

Read  by  Miss  Annie  G.  Fish. 


THE  TRAININO  OF  TEACHERS 

Miss  Jessica  L.  Langwortht 
Teacher  of  Special  Methods,  Perkins  Institution,  "Watertown,  Mass. 


The  school  accomplishment  of  blind  chil- 
dren is  often  so  normal  and  so  unexpected, 
that  young  teachers  take  for  granted  that 
the  education  of  blind  children  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  seeing  brothers, 
while  visitors,  looking  upon  the  pupils  as 
"wonderful"  say;  "Where  did  you  go  to 
prepai'e  for  this  work?"  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  response  of  a  normal  blind  child 
to  instruction  is  so  eager,  that  it  has  been 
misunderstood,  and  no  special  preparation, 
in  this  country  at  least,  has  been  required 
of  their  teachers.  The  most  of  us  have 
come  into  our  schools,  picked  up  the  use 
of  various  devices,  gained  our  experience 
at  the  expense  of  the  children,  and  con- 
sidered   ourselves   full-fledged   teachers. 

A  better  attitude  than  this  is  needed.  We 
should  take  to  heart  Sir  John  Adams'  dis- 
tinction, and  try  to  bring  about  the  re- 
lation, not  of  teacher  and  pupil,  but  of 
educator,  one  who  educates,  and  educand, 
one   who    is    worthy    of   being    educated. 

Superintendents  have  always  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  maintain  well-equip- 
ped schools  with  well-trained  teachers,  but 
each  new  teacher  has  needed  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  adjustment.  No  doubt  all 
feel  that  schools  for  the  blind  are  no 
places  for  the  half-prepared,  or  carelessly 
prepared  teacher.  Such  a  teacher  needs 
all  the  training  that  is  required  for  the 
usual  child, — normal  or  college  training, 
and  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
education;  kindergarten  or  nursery  school 
preparation,  if  here  lies  her  forte.  She 
will  be  a  much  better  teacher  of  the  blind, 
also,  if  she  had  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing seeing  children,  for  she  will  then  un- 
derstand the  requirements  for  the  normal 
child,   his   way   of   looking    at   things,    his 


rate  of  advance,  the  standards  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  fact,  the  general  problem 
of  education.  By  knowledge  of  the  usual 
child,  she  will  get  a  better  apprehension 
of  the  unusual  one.  She  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  "temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb"  in  his  accomplishment,  as  might 
otherwise  be  her  tendency.  She  will  be 
glad  of  the  freedom  of  individual  instruc- 
tion, and  of  the  study  of  the  individual 
child,  which  the  smaller  classes  give  her, 
and  she  will  have  a  chance  to  adapt  the 
best  methods  of  schools  for  the  seeing  to 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  knowledge  of 
seeing  children  is  important,  and  is  one 
of  the  major  requirements  in  the  elaborate 
system  of  preparation  of  teachers  of  the 
blind   in   Germany. 

It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  the 
requirements  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers in  our  American  schools  have  stopped, 
and  the  rest  of  the  qualities  that  make 
a  good  teacher  of  blind  children  were  gain- 
ed by  long  and  sometimes  trying  experi- 
ence. Tliis  amount  of  training  is  not 
enough.  Our  new  teacher  now  needs  to 
take  up  her  problems  with  an  interest  in 
their  differences  from  those  which  she  has 
formerly   encountered. 

There  are,  as  yet,  not  many  opportun- 
ities for  special  preparation  for  teaching 
blind  children,  but  there  are  some,  and 
those  of  us  who  believe  strongly  in  the 
value  of  such  preparation  feel  that  these 
opportunities  should  be  taken  advantage 
of.  The  George  Peabody  College  for  teach- 
ers in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Wampler,  Superintendent 
of  the  Tennessee  School,  maintained  for 
seven  years  summer  courses  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  giving  the  same  credit 
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towards  a  degree,  as  their  other  courses. 
They  have  not  been  given  for  the  last  two 
summers,  but  we  are  hoping  that  such  a 
demand  ifor  them  will  arise,  that  LIr. 
Wampler  and  that  excellent  College  v/ill 
feel  encouraged  to  reinstate  them  in  the 
curriculum.  Summer  courses  have  been 
given  also  at  other  places,  as,  for  example, 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Columbia,  and  courses  for  teachers  of  sight- 
saving  classes  at  Cincinnati  and  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  The  Graduate 
School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University, 
as  Mr.  Allen  has  said,  still  offers  its  half 
course  on  this  subje-ct,  counting  one  of 
sixteen  half  courses  towards  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Education,  for  those  students 
who  already  have  the  B.  A.  degree  from 
a  recognized   college. 

Germany  is  ahead  of  us  in  this  mat- 
ter. Dr.  Peiser  tells  us  that  the  status  of 
teachers  of  the  blind  there  is  professional. 
Two  years  of  special  training,  in  ad- 
dition to  general  training  are  required, 
and  higher  salaries  with  pension  privileges 
are  given  to  the  special  teachers.  Sonie 
day,  let  us  hope,  there  will  be  such  a 
demand  for  professional  training  for  teach- 
ers of  blind  children  that  opportunities 
for  it  will  spring  up  in  many  sections  of 
the   land. 

This  training  should  come  through  both 
general  methods  and  special  methods,  ac- 
companied by  observation  and  practice 
teaching   in   a   good   school   for   the   blind. 

"General  methods,"  says  Professor  Mir- 
ick,  lecturer  on  elementary  education  at 
Harvard,  "are  the  broad  principles,  the 
generalizations  on  which  education  is 
founded."  Our  Harvard  Course  aims  to 
give  this  background  of  general  methods 
in  V7ork  for  the  blind,  through  a  knov\'l- 
edge  of  the  history  of  the  work  from  the 
beginning,  and  of  the  noble  men  and 
women,  both  blind  and  seeing,  who  have 
labored  in  the  cause  of  those  v/ithout  sight. 
Then  because  blindness  is  chiefly  a  con- 
dition of  age  and  infirmity,  and  only  about 
one-tenth  of  our  blind  population  is  of 
school  age,  it  presents  the  greater  problem 
of  blindness  outside  the  schools,  and  v/hat 
is  being  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  plunged  into  darkness 
suddenly  and  in  the  midst  of  their  careers. 
The  psychology  of  blindness  is  presented 
through  a  study  of  all  that  students  of 
psychology    can   tell    us,    and   through    ob- 


servation of  what  is  being  done  at  Perkins. 
This  subject  ought  to  be  supplemented 
throughout  life  by  the  teacher's  own  grow- 
ing interest.  If  a  teacher  is  ignorant  of 
such  findings  of  science,  she  will  not  be 
able  even  to  apprehend  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  her  children  labor,  their  limited 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world,  and  the 
necessity  of  filling  up  the  gaps  of  knowl- 
edge in  their  lives.  No  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  study  the  difference  blindness 
makes  in  a  child's  mental  outlook,  should 
try  to  be  a  teacher  of  little  blind  children. 
There  is  a  difference  betvv'een  them  and 
the  happy  little  children  who  see.  It  is 
futile  to  deny  it.  "Gee!  it  must  be  funny 
to  see!"  casually  remarked  a  capable,  active 
little  blind  boy.  Wonder,  rather  than  re- 
gret, was  in  his  tones.  But  just  here,  if 
we  study  his  remark,  are  found  some  of 
the  real  difficulties  of  educating  blind  chil- 
dren. Most  important  of  all,  because  blind- 
ness in  the  young  is  largely  due  to  ig- 
nora,nce,  lack  of  care,  poor  living  condi- 
tions, or  bad  heritage,  the  Harvard  Course 
stresses  the  subject  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, trying  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  students  that  society 
has  a  duty  towards  children,  so  that,  if 
possible,  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  go 
through  life  without  their  rightful  heritage 
of  sight. 

Teachers  of  the  blind  should  know  all 
these  things.  This  work  of  ours  seems  a 
far  greater  and  nobler  vocation,  when  we 
catch  the  vision  of  its  splendid  history, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  different  kinds  of  service  which 
it  offers.  When  we  catch  this  vision,  we 
are  no  longer  merely  teachers  of  blind 
■pupils,  trying  to  instruct  them  in  a  variety 
of  subjects,  but  are  members  of  the  great 
army  of  men  and  women  who  have  fought 
the  enemy  of  blindness  and  tried  to  carry 
succor  to  the  wounded  in  the  battle. 

"Special  Methods"  continues  Professor 
Mirick,  "are  the  varying  ways  in  which 
each  teacher  applies  the  principles  of  gen- 
eral methods,  in  accordance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  finds  herself.  Tlie 
special  methods  are  worked  out  with  re- 
ference to  the  children  with  whom  she 
has  to  deal." 

When  Mr.  Allen  had  maintained  the 
Harvard  Course  in  connection  with  Har- 
vard University  for  several  years,  he  still 
found,   in    spite    of   its    success,    something 
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lacking.  Greater  contact  with  the  actual 
problems  of  living  and  teaching,  worked 
out  before  a  responsible  position  had  been 
taken,  was  necessary  to  complete  his 
scheme  of  teacher  preparation  and  make 
his  dream  come  true.  Such  contact  would 
make  the  work  far  less  discouraging  to 
the  teacher,  who  would  find  out  whether 
she  was  adapted  to  this  kind  of  teaching 
before  she  was  actually  responsible  for 
her  classes,  and  would  give  her  at  least 
a  start  in  knowing  how  to  deal  with  her 
problems.  It  would  save  the  children  from 
that  trying  period  of  adjustment  to  a  new 
teacher  who  knows  nothing  of  the  work, 
—a  lamentable  and  wasteful  time  of  lost 
opportunities. 

That  teachers  feel  the  discouragement 
of  tacklmg  the  problems  of  teaching  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  is  abundantly  proved, 
and,  naturally,  the  more  promising  and 
conscientious  are  likely  to  feel  it  most 
Speaking  personally,  utter  discouragement 
overwhelmed  me,  a  feeling  that  I  must 
get  away  from  a  task  for  which  I  felt  no 
fitness  and  no  joy.  Other  teachers  evident- 
ly have  similar  feelings,  for,  in  our  recent 
questionaire,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
this  nature,  we  had  many  answers  similar 
to    the   following: — 

"I    had    a    feeling    cf    helplessness;    the 
children  seemed  so  far  away  from  me." 
"So    great    emotion,    that    I    feared    it 
would    be    impossible    for    me    to    con- 
tinue   my    work." 

"My  feelings  got  the  better  of  me 
at  first;  I  wondered  at  my  nerve  in 
taking  the  position,  for  the  task 
seemed  greater  than  I  had  realized." 
Nearly  all  testify  that  they  were  led  on 
to  persist  in  the  work,  by  the  children's 
abilities,  intelligence,  and  cheerfulness,  as 
well  as  by  the  feeling  that  here  was  a 
good  work,  in  which  they  could  have  a 
part  The  great  majority  of  our  seeing 
teachers  have  had  no  previous  experience 
with  blind  persons,  and  like  the  rest  of 
the  general  public,  hold  very  curious  ideas, 
when  they  come  into  the  work,  about  their 
pupils.  One  says:  "I  thought  of  them  as 
normal  persons,  living  in  a  black  night," 
which  we  later  learn  is  an  inadequate  con- 
ception, especially  where  the  congenitally 
blind  are  concerned.  Six  to  one,  the  teach- 
ers, now  in  our  schools,  believe  that  a 
previous  course  of  training  and  experience 


would   have   been   a   great   help   to    them. 
One   teacher   aptly   expresses   it   thus: — 

"Under  a  requirement  for  teacher 
training,  no  person  would  enter  the 
field  who  was  uninterested  in  it,  or 
unqualified  for  it.  The  teachers  thus 
trained  would  have  pride  in  their 
specialized  work,  and  endeavor  to  raise 
its    standard." 

Adequate  general  preparation,  then,  ex- 
perience with  seeing  children,  above  all, 
the  qualities  of  personality  which  go  with 
the  understanding  heart,  are  vitally  neces- 
sary for  our  teachers, — ^but  what  a  pity 
that  such  persons  should  go  through  an 
unnecessary  period  of  strain  in  adjustment 
to  their   specialized  work! 

After  all,  the  teachers  are  not  so  much 
to  be  considered  as  the  children.  Other 
positions  are  open  to  the  teachers,  if  they 
do  not  find  their  work  congenial,  but  the 
children  are  helpless,  and  must  take  the 
teachers  who  are  sent  to  them.  V/e  must 
not  think  that  our  children  do  not  realize 
when  they  are  being  experimented  upon 
by  an  inexperienced  teacher.  I  have  had 
opportunities  to  meet  many  blind  students. 
They  are  always  very  loyal  to  their  schools, 
and  express  much  gratitude  for  all  the 
help  and  inspiration  which  they  have  had 
from  them.  Nevertheless,  these  students 
from  our  own  and  from  other  schools  have 
their  own  opinions  of  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  period  of  adjustment  to  a 
new  situation.  Here  are  a  few  remarks 
of  the  many  which  have  come  out  in  the 
course  of  general  conversations  on  the 
teaching    art : — 

"A  teacher  whom  I  knew  gave  the 
impression  of  being  uncertain  and 
of  trying  to  feel  her  way.  She  fre- 
quently asked  the  pupils  how  the  pre- 
vious teacher  had  taught  a  certain 
subject,  and  the  things  we  did  not  do 
the  year  before,  we  never  mentioned 
to  her.  She  also  let  her  sympathy  to- 
wards the  situation  interfere  with  dis- 
cipline." 

"I  remember  well  one  teacher  who 
had  taught  a  number  of  years  in  the 
public  school,  but  who  found  it  very 
difficult  to  accustom  herself  to  iblind 
pupils.  It  was  hard  for  her  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  For  example,  she 
would  ask  two  of  us  to  study  from 
the  same  book  at  the  same  time." 
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"I  feel  that  a  teacher  wishing  to 
teach  among  blind  pupils  should  have 
same  previous  training  in  this  respect. 
My  first  teacher  was  herself  new 
that  year,  but  was  expected  to  teach 
me  the  raised  letters,  oif  which  she 
knew  little  more  than  I  did.  Child 
as  I  was,  I  remember  how  discon- 
certing it  was,  when  we  Vv^ould  come 
tO'  something  that  the  teacher  did  not 
know,  or  else  could  not  make  clear 
to  me,  because  she  did  not  under- 
stand   how." 

"One  of  my  teachers  was  always 
saying,  'If  you  could  only  use  a  black- 
board, I  could  explain  this  to  you.' 
And  sometimes  during  an  awkward 
pause  we  felt  that  she  was  wishing 
for  the  blackboard,  even  when  noth- 
ing was   said." 

"I  have  often  heard  children  say  in 
a  grade  where  there  was  a  new 
teacher;  'it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence how  we  write  our  lessons;  our 
teacher  cannot  read  the  braille,  and 
cannot   correct  what  we  have  written.'  " 

"We  were  just  little  children  when 
we  learned  to  understand  those  awk- 
ward pauses,  when  the  teacher  was 
having  difficulty  in  making  clear  her 
meaning.  Sometimes  we  were  sympa- 
thetic, and  sometimes  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  were  not,  and  one  of  these 
silences  was  often  the  cause  of  con- 
fusion and  demoralization  in  the  school 
room." 

We  must  not  think  that  our  children 
do  not  realize  the  inexperience  of  teach- 
ers, for  they  surely  do. 

The  length  of  this  awkward  period  of 
adjustment  depends  much,  as  we  all  know, 
upon  the  person,  but  our  questionnaires 
reveal  the  fact  that  teachers  realize  that 
the  period  is  considerable,  and  their  opin- 
ions vary  as  to  length  of  time  needed  to 
overcome  it, — usually  from  one  year  to 
five  years,  though  one  excellent  teacher 
says,  "From  a  few  months  to  eternity," 
My  own  opinion  from  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  children  and  young  teachers,  is 
that  two  years  may  be  counted  on  in 
which  the  inexperienced  teacher  may  be 
called  an  apprentice,  and  that  the  period 
of  wasteful  effort  can  ibe  reduced  to  al- 
most zero,  by  a  purposive,  intensive  year 
of  training. 


Some  persons  have  indicated  that  they 
feared  that  a  course  of  study  might 
frighten  away  intending  teachers  of  pro- 
mise, or  else  that  it  would  be  so  imprac- 
tical that  it  would  devote  itself  only  to 
the  theory  of  how  things  should  be  done. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  I  am  a  pro- 
nounced skeptic,  for  persons  attracted  to 
this  work  are  usually  too  serious-minded 
to  be  turned  away  by  a  course  of  study 
designed  to  help  them  over  their  worst 
difficulties.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  courses  at  Watertown,  as 
shown  in  the  leaflets.  The  subjects  are  all 
taken  up  from  the  point  of  view  of  teach- 
ing. Preparation  in  them  is  presupposed. 
Methods  of  teaching  and  their  varying  ef- 
ficiency form  the  themes  of  discussion.  We 
do  not  forget  that  methodology  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  story  in  teaching.  A 
good  teacher  can  often  by  his  force  and 
enthusiasm  drive  home  his  points  and  be 
a  successful  teacher,  by  a  poor  method; 
but  doubtless  a  good  teacher  will  do 
better  under  a  good  method,  having  the 
right  psychological  approach,  and  so  will 
produce  results  with  less  friction  and  less 
effort. 

Besides  the  benefits  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice, our  students  have  also  the  great 
privilege  of  living  in  the  school  and  tak- 
ing part  in  all  phases  of  the  school  life, 
joining  in  its  work  and  in  its  festivities. 
This  is  an  indispensable  featui'e  of  the 
year  of  training,  for  it  gives  social  con- 
tacts with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in- 
culcates the  spirit  of  service.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  it  is  also  a  much 
enjoyed    element    of    the    curriculum. 

This  past  year  has  had  a  special  of- 
fering. Mr.  Allen  gave  to  the  Special 
Methods  class  the  privilege  of  entering 
with  our  teachers  into  the  course  of  eight 
lectures  on  "How  to  Study  and  Work 
Effectively"  given  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  William  F. 
Book's  treatise  on  the  subject  was  the 
text,  and  reading,  experimentation,  lec- 
tures, and  discussions  freely  entered  into, 
were  some  of  its  principal  features.  Near 
the  end  of  the  course  a  mental  test  of 
teaching  ability  was  gdven. 

Mr.  Allen  states  in  the  Perkins  Year- 
book for  1929,  that  "Our  prime  object  is 
still  the  betterment  of  the  general  cause. 
We  can  say  that  Perkins  is  fast  becoming 
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a  school  all  of  whose  teachers  will  have 
a  professional  attitude  towards  their  work. 
Indeed,  visitors  who  perceive  what  all  this 
is  meaning  locally  have  declared  this  teach- 
er training  to  be  second  to  no  other  recent 
advance  in  our  Massachusetts  field  for  the 
bUnd." 

We  may  add  also  that  we  have  sent  an 
encouraging  number  of  our  young  students 
into  work  for  the  blind  in  many  states 
and  in  several  foreign  countries.  It  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  have  wel- 
comed students  sent  by  superintendents, 
'or  by  foreign  governments  for  further 
training.  Such  persons  show  an  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  that  make  them  most  satis- 
factory members  of  our  community.  V/e 
are   hoping    for   more    of   the    same    soii;. 

As  a  plea  for  the  consideration  and  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
what  we  earnestly  believe  to  be  a  great  and 
forward-looking  movement,  I  would  like  to 
give  a  few  of  the  expressions  of  appreci- 
ation received  from  former  students  of  the 
Watertown  covirses,  who  have  imbibed 
what  we  like  to  call  "The  Perkins  spirit 
of  service."  Many  statements  have  come 
to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding some  from  students  of  George 
Peabody  summer  courses.  The  tenor  of 
them   all   is   similar: — 

"Without  these  courses,  it  would 
have  been  harder  for  me,  and  for  the 
children;  it  would  have  taken  some 
time  to  get  adjusted." 

"I  have  taught  the  blind  for  several 
years,  but  after  the  courses  last  year, 
the  work  seemed  bigger." 

"I  accomplished  more  in  twelve 
weeks  after  training,  than  in  the  whole 
year  before   taking  training." 

"The    courses    gave    me: — 

1.  Better     understanding     of     pupil 
differences. 

2.  A   basis    of   methods,    and    their 
varying    efficiency. 

3.  Greater    ability    to    fit    into    the 
life   of  the   school." 

"No  college  or  normal  school  could 
give  the  needs  of  blind  children  as 
these   courses   did." 

"The  Harvard  and  Special  Methods 
Courses  mean  everything  to  me.  Be- 
cause of  them  I  have  my  position  and 
am  most  happy  in  my  work." 


From  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
others,  I  am  sure  that  our  young  teach- 
ers need,  and  for  the  most  part  would 
welcome,  training  to  give  them  (better  un- 
derstanding of  their  work,  and  certainly 
if  ever  children  deserved  all  that  the  wit 
and  skill  of  teachers  could  furnish,  our 
handicapped  children  do.  Let  us  be  sure 
that  we  are  teaching  the  children,  not  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Sir  John 
Adams,  in  his  wise  and  witty  way,  says 
that  he  learned  to  understand  what  he 
calls  the  New  Education,  by  reflecting  on 
the  old  rule  of  Latin  sjTitax;  "Verbs  of 
teaching  govern  two  accusatives,  one  of 
the  person  and  the  other  of  the  thing." 
"Formerly,"  he  continues,  "teachers  were 
wont  to  drive  a  tandem  team,  the  subject: 
taught  on  ahead,  and  John  behind,  where  ~ 
incidentally  he  was  nearer  the  whip.  Now, 
we  do  not  minimize  the  subject,  since  we 
must  know  our  material,  but  we  drive  the 
team  side  by  side,  but  maybe,  John  fore- 
most." 

A  century  ago,  educators  were  pleading 
against  heavy  odds  of  indifference  for 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  all 
teachers,  for  most  persons  believed  then 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  art 
of  teaching;  whatever  a  person  knew,  he 
could  teach.  Curiously  enough,  they  were 
using  the  same  arguments  which  we  call 
upon,  in  advocating  special  training  for 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
trained  in  their  art,  who  understood  the 
background  of  their  work,  approached  it 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  and  knew 
the  correct  appeal  to  their  pupils'  minds, 
were  a  necessity  of  good  education,  they 
told  the  legislators  of  the  state;  and  so, 
when  we  advocate  special  training  for  our 
teachers,  it  is  because  we  believe  that 
great  as  have  been  the  achievements  of 
our  schools  in  the  past,  we  can  make  them 
still  better,  and  educate  our  children  more 
efficiently,  if  we  come  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  our  work  is  a  highly  specialized 
one,  and  give  such  training  that  our 
teachers  will  be,  and  will  feel  that  they 
are,   specialists. 

Our  work  is  a  great  and  beneficent  call- 
ing. Moreover,  we  are  not  in  some  remote 
eddy,  but  in  the  midstream  of  education. 
Schools  for  the  unusual  child  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  cause  of  general  edu- 
cation, and  if  we  have  pride  in  our  vo- 
cation, and  are  specialists  in  it,  we  can 
have    a    share    in    this    advancement.     We 
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have  no  need  to  feel  discouraged  about 
the  outcome  of  this  kind  of  teaching.  No 
less  an  authority  than  William  H.  Bum- 
ham  in  his  book,  The  Normal  Mind,  p.  261 
has  acknowledged  this  debt  of  general 
education  to  special  education: — 

"Stimulus  has  often  come  from  the  weak 
and  defective.  Although  it  is  futile  to 
discuss  the  matter,  it  is  instructive  to  re- 
flect what  would  have  been  the  course  of 
education  in  this  country,  if  there  had 
been  no  defective  or  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. Such  a  condition,  ideal  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight,  would  have  been  a  condition 
where  many  of  the  stimuli  which  have 
actually   brought    about    many    of   the    re- 


forms in  the  educational  world  would  have 
been  absent.  Manual  training,  positive 
discipline,  mental  hygiene,  vocational  guild- 
ance,  nutritional  hygiene,  and  active  edu- 
cation largely,  began  with  the  feeble- 
minded and  defective,  and  were  extended 
to   schools  for  the  normal." 

Thus  the  author  expresses  his  belief  in 
the  debt  owed  to  the  special  schools.  Let 
us  make  this  debt  greater,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  general  education,  though  this 
aim  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  for  the  sake 
of  our  handicapped  children.  One  handi- 
cap is  enough.  Let  us  remove  from  them 
the  unnecessary  handicap  of  apprentice 
teaching. 


MY  IDEAL  OF  THE  CLASS  TEACHER 

G.  F.  Oliphant 
Superintendent,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 


By  way  of  preface  permit  me  to  say 
that  under  no'  circumstances  could  I  de- 
velop sufficient  egotism  to  choose  this 
title  of  my  own  accord.  It  was  assigned 
by  the  Executive  Committee  over  my  pro- 
test. I  suspect  this  particular  assignment 
marks  a  vacancy  in  the  original  program 
and  is  used  simply  as  "filler." 

I  am  greatly  limited  in  my  discussion 
for  the  reason  that  at  the  Nashville  meet- 
ing Superintendent  Palmer,  of  the  Iowa 
School,  ably  presented  the  ideal  teacher 
as  an  inspirational  force,  while  you  have 
just  listened  to  a  paper  by  Superintendant 
E.  E.  Allen,  of  Perkins  Institution,  set- 
ting forth  in  his  own  inimitable  way  the 
ideal  requirements  for  teachers  as  to  train- 
ing. Since  I  have  no  desire  or  inclination 
to  trespass  on  fields  already  so  efficiently 
covered,  I  must  turn  elsewhere  for  ma- 
terial for  my  discussion.  What  I  shall  say 
is  intended  to  supplement  rather  than  sup- 
plant what  has  been  said  in  the  papers 
just  mentioned.  So  my  paper  deals  only 
with  SOME  of  the  characteristics  of  my 
ideal  teacher,  and  it  aims  only  to  express 
a  personal  opinion  with  no  attempt  or 
desire    to    set    up    a    standard. 

A  teacher  should  have  knowledge  and 
skill.  These  she  must  acquire.  Without 
them  she  can  do  nothing;  but  she  is  not 
only  an  individual,  she  is  one  link  in  that 
interminable  chain  which  we  call  the  hu- 
man race.  In  addition  to  what  she  learns 
as   an  individual   she   must   also   have   her 


full  share  of  the  accumulated  experience 
oif  the  race  as  expressed  in  certain  essen- 
tial traits  or  characteristics  which  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  and 
progress  of  the  race.  Just  as  a  teacher 
should  not  be  physiologically  or  mentally 
defective,  so  she  should  not  be  psychically 
defective.  The  most  fundamental  defect 
is  lack  of  function  rather  than  lack  of 
organism.  There  are  those  "who  have  eyes 
and  see  not,  and  ears  and  hear  not,  neither 
do  they  understand."  There  are  people 
who  lack  certain  psychic  functions  which 
are  necessary  to  make  them  fully  and 
effectively    "human." 

Any  one  who  has  crossed  the  United 
States  in  an  automobile  along  one  of  its 
greatest  dimensions,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  must  be  convinced 
that  whether  this  is  a  great  country  or 
not,  it  is  at  least  a  large  country,  inhabit- 
ed by  many  different  persons,  living  under 
widely  different  conditions,  and  facing 
diverse  problems  which  of  necessity  de- 
mand widely  different  solutions.  Standard- 
ization of  these  conditions  and  problems 
and  solutions  is  not  possible,  and  in  most 
cases  not  even  desirable,  a  fact  we  some- 
times forget  when  discussing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  as  carried  on  in  different 
states. 

My  journey  carried  me  through  many 
places  strange  and  new  to  me; — through 
crowded  cities,  beautified  by  nature  and 
art, — on   every   hand    evidences    of   culture 
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and  wealth, — with  well  equipped  univers- 
ities, colleg^es,  schools  and  libraries, — some- 
times with  more  churches  than  necessary 
or  desirable; — through  smaller  towns  and 
hamlets, — on  into  the  deserts  where  lonely 
trading  posts  were  many  miles  apart, — 
past  lonely  one  room  ranch  houses, — past 
dug-outs  in  bare  hill  sides,  more  fit  for 
beasts  than  men, — ^and  in  all  these  places, 
differing  so  widely  as  to  the  mere  trap- 
pings of  life,  could  be  found  human 
beings  who  were  useful,  happy  and  kind- 
ly. From  the  desolate  wastes  and  wilder- 
nesses of  the  earth  have  come  and  will 
continue  to  come  strong  men  and  women 
to  make  the  world's  leaders.  Most  of  the 
enduring  religions  of  the  world  have  or- 
iginated in  deserts. 

Two  things  I  noticed  common  to  them 
all.  Wherever  they  buried  their  dead, 
whether  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  the 
city  churchyard,  or  far  out  on  the  wind 
swept  desert,  loving  hands  had  heaped 
flowers  on  newly  made  graves,  and  where 
the  flowers  had  withered,  they  had  reared 
some  kind  of  memorial  to  those  loved  and 
lost, — either  a  monument  of  stone  or  bronze 
or  a  crudely  painted  board.  One  other 
thing  I  saw  in  crowded  city  and  lonely 
desert  alike.  Mothers  led  their  little  chil- 
dren along  crowded  streets  or  dusty  des- 
ert road  with  the  same  smile  on  their  lips 
and  the  same  song  in  their  hearts,  or  by 
cradles  in  which  lay  tiny  babes,  crooned 
their  little  ones  to  sleep  with  lullabies  as 
mothers  have  done  since  the  human  race 
began. 

Doubtless,  like  Mary,  of  Bethlehem,  after 
the  manner  of  mothers,  "they  pondered 
many  things  in  their  hearts,"  and  their 
dreams  clothed  all  the  future  in  a  halo 
of  golden  glory.  Our  most  important  psy- 
chic inheritance  is  the  love  we  have  for 
those  about  us  which  gives  us  reverence 
for  the  past  and  inspires  us  with  hope 
for  the  future.  Those  who  do  not  have 
it  are  seriously  defective. 

The  life  of  the  individual  should  be  as 
broad  as  may  be,  but  the  life  of  the  race 
is  long  rather  than  broad,  longitudinal 
rather  than  latitudinal.  The  most  import- 
ant people  relative  to  a  given  individual 
are  those  fore  and  aft,  his  ancestors  and 
his  posterity.  Our  most  essential  and  im- 
portant traits  are  inherited,  not  acquired. 
Indeed,  they  can  not  be  acquired.  They 
may  be  developed  by  contact  and  associ- 


ation vsdth  people  having  these  traits  in 
larger  measure  than  we  ourselves  have 
them.  The  golden  rule  is  not  fully  ef- , 
fective  if  limited  either  in  time  or  space. 
It  should  not  be  applied  solely  to  people 
of  our  own  land,  or  our  ov/n  race  or  our 
own  time.  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you"  relates  not 
only  to  those  who  are  our  contemporaries, 
but  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
and  to  those  who  will  come  after  us.  We 
should  treat  our  ancestors  as  we  wish  to 
be  treated  when  we  have  become  ancestors. 
We  should  do  unto  posterity  as  we  wish 
our  ancestors  had  done  unto  us.  Let  me 
disclaim  a  reverence  for  the  past  which 
amounts  to  a  rigid  conservatism, — a  "lais- 
sez  faire"  attitude  which  says  "let  well 
enough  alone.  What  was  good  enough  for 
our  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us."  Our 
reverence  should  be  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating. For  us  the  meaning  and  in- 
terpretation of  life  must  be  determined 
by  our  own  experiences,  and  if  they  seem 
to  conflict  with  the  interpretation  of  others, 
past  or  present,  we  must  still  stand  by 
our  own  conclusions  and  stake  our  fate 
on  the  result.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the 
interpretation  of  the  saying  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  "On  this  rock  I  will  found  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it."  The  gates  of  a  city 
were  places  of  judgment, — of  decision. 
There  the  judges  sat  to  render  judgment. 
Hell,  as  used  here,  is  Hades,  the  abode 
of  departed  spirits.  So  the  saying  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean — "I  will  set  up  a 
kingdom  (a  scheme  of  life)  based  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  (as  just 
declared  by  Peter),  and  the  decisions  of 
those  dead  and  gone  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  It  is  to  be  a  world  shaped  by 
experience, — not   by   tradition. 

My  intimate  experience  as  to  teachers 
of  the  blind  is  limited  to  one  state  and  to 
one  school,  and  may  be  applicable  to  other 
schools  and  other  states  in  only  limited 
particulars — or  not  at  all.  My  personal 
opinion  as  to  teachers  may  have  no  more 
permanent  value  than  my  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  as  to  any  other  matter  of 
human    interest. 

My  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  can  teach 
so  that  her  pupils  will  learn  what  she 
wishes  them  to  learn  ,and  in  the  process 
will  not  have  their  appetite  for  knowledge 
decreased.  She  will  not  make  the  high- 
way of  knowledge   a  "royal  highway",   as 
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easy  as  possible,  but  will  make  it  as  rug- 
ged and  difficult  as  the  capability  of  her 
pupil  will  warrant  in  order  that  he  may 
have  mental  muscle  as  well  as  fat, — wis- 
dom as  well  as  knowledge."  She  will  suc- 
ceed in  having  her  pupils  learn  such  sub- 
ject matter  and  such  methods  of  living 
that  they  v/ill  become  happy,  intelligent, 
useful   and   agreeable  human   beings. 

The  same  kind  of  blight  seems  to  be 
threatening  teachers  and  bird  dogs.  All 
my  life  I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  bird 
hunter  and  an  ardent  lover  of  good  bird 
do'gs.  A  good  bird  dog  requires  a  com- 
bination of  inherited  instinct  and  exper- 
ience in  hunting.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  only  test  of  a  bird  dog  was  that  he 
could  find  birds,  was  steady  on  point  and 
shot,  and  a  good  retriever.  How  he  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  do  this  was  beside 
the  question.  Now-a-days,  the  best  bird- 
dog  in  Georgia  goes  begging  in  the  mar- 
ket unless  he  is  registered,  that  is,  has  a 
diploma  showing  a  good  ancestry,  and 
another  diploma  from  a  good  trainer, 
showing  that  he  has  had  a  standard  edu- 
cation. Now  he  is  ready,  not  for  a  hunt- 
ing trip,  as  you  might  suppose,  but  for  a 
dog  show — either  a  bench  show  or  a 
field  trial,  where  the  conditions  are  not 
those  of  the  great  outdoors,  but  are  arti- 
ficial to  the  last  degree,  and  the  prize 
winner  at  the  bench  show  or  field  trial 
may  be  a  flat  failure  as  a  hunting  dog. 
However,  he  is  the  champion  because  he 
has  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  registered  pedi- 
gree which  amounts  to  a  diploma  and 
graduation    "summa   cum    laude". 

A  similar  situation  has  grown  up  in 
the  pedagogical  world.  In  Georgia  we 
lag  behind  the  procession  in  some  par- 
ticulars. We  are  just  going  through 
some  of  the  fads  which  were  popular  in 
other  parts  many  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
natives  have  just  found  out  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  Darwinism  and  evolution 
and,  while  they  do  not  know  just  what 
it  is,  they  are  terribly  afraid  of  it  and 
suspicious  of  any  one  who  even  professes 
to  know  what  the  names  mean.  This  par- 
ticular spasm  passed  through  England  a 
half  century  ago  and  through  New  Eng- 
land more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

In  education  we  are  breaking  out  with 
a  belated  attack  of  the  fad  of  having  de- 
grees as  a  necessary  appurtenance  to  a 
school  teacher's  name.    In  order  to  be  ad- 


mitted to  the  "bench  show"  of  the  col- 
leges and  high  schools,  'one  must  have  a 
list  of  initials  after  his  name  as  well  as 
before  it,  and  his  ability  to  teach  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  length 
of  this  alphabetic  caudal  appendage.  When 
the  fiat  first  went  forth  some  foolish  and 
cruel  things  were  done  in  the  name  of 
educational  progress.  Teachers  of  long 
and  successful  experience  and  proven 
ability  were  ruthlessly  turned  out  to  grass, 
while  frantic  mail  orders  were  sent  to 
the  degree  factories  for  a  supply  of  new 
and  "shiny"  A.  M.'s  and  Ph.  D.'s.  They 
came, — many  of  them  have  returned 
whence  they  came.  Most  of  them  were 
were  absolutely  without  teaching  exper- 
ience, many  of  them  without  the  teach- 
ing instinct.  They  couldn't  teach  a  kitten 
to  drink  milk.  They  were  like  the  pointer 
with  the  necessary  form  and  pedigree  but 
lacking  the  sense  of  smell — good  for  a 
show — ^worthless  for  performance. 

I  believe  in  training  for  teachers — ^pro- 
vided they  are  teachers,  but  training  in 
and  of  itself  does  not  make  a  teacher. 
It  may  make  a  "high  brow" — that  is  to 
say  a  man  who  has  too  much  education 
for  the  amount  of  brains  he  has.  The 
most  troublesome  and  dangerous  piece  of 
junk  that  clutters  up  the  educational  world 
is  a  person  with  a  set  of  grammar  school 
brains  who  by  sheer  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  has  been  forced  through  a 
University  and  tagged  as  a  Ph.  D.  In 
selecting  a  teacher  I  try  to  get  one  who 
has  proven  her  success  iby  teaching,  and 
has  had  as  much  training  as  her  mental 
capacity  warrants.  All  the  class  teachers 
in  the  Georgia  school  have  had  either 
normal  training  or  a  college  degree  except 
one,  and  she  has  learned  to  teach  by  teach- 
ing, and  is  one  of  our  most  valued  and 
successful    teachers. 

It  is  possible  to  put  undue  stress  on 
technique.  We  are  more  concerned  about 
how  pupils  are  taught  than  by  whom  they 
are  taught  and  what  they  are  taught.  The 
teacher's  creed  is,  "I  must  teach  unto 
others  as  it  was  taught  unto  me — let  the 
results  be  as  they  may". 

A  young  surgeon  emerged  from  the 
operating  room  in  ecstasies  over  an  oper- 
ation at  which  he  had  just  assisted.  Said 
he,  "Tliat  was  the  most  perfect — the  most 
beautiful  operation  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
was  worth  traveling   a   thousand   miles   to 
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see."  A  waiting  relative  of  the  patient 
exclaimed,  "Then  John  is  going  to  get 
well."  "No,"  said  the  surgeon,  "unfortun- 
ately, the  patient  died,  but  it  was  a  per- 
fect operation." 

In  supervised  teaching  we  are  disposed 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  the  technique 
of  the  teacher  than  on  the  effect  on  the 
pupil.  As  a  result  of  a  technically  per- 
fect lesson  it  is  frequently  true  that  the 
pupil  is   more  fuddled  than   before. 

A  good  teacher  will  have  well-thought- 
out  plans  and  methods,  of  course,  but  of 
far  more  importance  is  what  she  teaches 
and  what  kind  of  human  being  she  is. 
She  will  endeavor  to  furnish  her  pupils 
with  the  tools  of  learning,  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  etc. — but  a  miner's 
outfit  does  not  make  a  miner.  He  must 
want  to  dig  and  know  where  to  dig.  School 
life  should  not  be  a  preparation  for  liv- 
ing— it  should  be  practice  in  living.  The 
teacher  must  be  a  life-giver,  a  life-sharer. 
"He  is  my  teacher  who  more  mature  than 
I,  shares  with  me  his  life."  The  slogan  of 
the  teacher  must  be  "I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly."  Sometimes  teachers 
paraphrase  this  in  effect  to  read,  "I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  a  living,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly", 
or  in  more  vicious  form,  "I  am  come  that 
I  might  have  a  living,  and  that  I  might 
have   it  more   abundantly." 

The  test  of  life  is  the  ability  to  react 
to  stimulus.  The  measure  of  the  abund- 
ance of  life  is  the  number  and  intensity 
of  such  reactions.  From  one  view-point 
education  may  be  defined  as  a  process  by 
means  of  which  a  human  being  may  make 
contact  with  as  many  of  the  stimuli  of 
the  Universe  as  possible  in  order  that  he 
may  have  opportunity  to  react  to  them. 
If  to  some  of  them  there  is  no  response, 
the  individual  is  dead  to  them.  In  this 
area  he  has  no  life.  The  blind  are  dead 
to  the  stimulus  of  light.  The  deaf  are 
dead  to  the  stimulus  of  sound.  life  is 
less  abundant  by  that  much.  The  indi- 
vidual finds  that  certain  responses  to 
stimulus  are  pleasurable  and  satisfying 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  desires  to  re- 
peat them.  He  finds  other  responses  so 
painful  or  so  unsatisfying  that  he  will 
not  repeat  them  if  he  can  avoid  it,  and 
thus  is  built  up  certain  habits,  and  cer- 
tain likes  and  dislikes.  What  he  likes  and 
does   not   like   determines   what   he   is    far 


more  than  what  he  gets,  what  he  does  or 
what  he  knows.  If  the  goal  of  life  is  to 
develop  qualities  and  traits  of  character — 
a  certain  kind  of  disposition,  a  certain  at- 
titude to  the  universe — then  it  is  quite  as 
important  that  the  teacher  should  have  the 
desired  traits  as  that  she  should  have 
knowledge  or  technique. 

A  good  teacher  should  have  good  health, 
first  for  her  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  her  work,  that  she  may  do  it  more 
easily  and  efficiently,  and  above  all  more 
justly.  Pupils  usually  know  when  teacher 
is  feeling  well  without  being  told.  Much 
bad  pedagogy  and  bad  theology  have  re- 
sulted from  ill  health.  Many  pupils  fail 
to  pass  grades  because  the  teacher  is  sick 
and  as  a  result  is  a  confirmed  pessimist. 
She  needs  to  impress  on  her  pupils  the 
necessity  of  achieving  as  much  health  as 
their  inheritance  and  environment  will 
permit.  The  percentage  of  failures  among 
blind  people  due  to  bad  health  is  quite 
large. 

Our  bodies  are  media  by  which  we  learn 
some  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  life. 
Here  we  have  our  first  and  most  con- 
tinuous contact  with  law — law  which  is 
impartially  administered,  and  whose  pun- 
ishments are  swift  and  unmistakable.  Our 
pupils  need  above  other  children  to  learn 
that  sickness  and  consequent  suffering  is 
the  result  of  violated  law,  and  not  a  mys- 
terious, whimsical,  irresponsible,  something 
called  Providence,  or  sometimes  blasphem- 
ously called  the  Providence  of  God.  De- 
fective children  are  sometimes  told  that 
their  defective  bodies  are  the  work  of 
this  Providence,  and  as  a  result  they  have 
a  permanent  grudge  against  God,  or  they 
believe  in  a  universe  ruled  by  blind  chance 
or  cruel  and  unrelenting  fate — consequent- 
ly human  responsibility  dwindles  to  zero. 
The  individual  cannot  direct  his  course, 
and  success  or  failure  is  the  Avork  of 
"lady  luck",  or  the  whim  of  unfeeling  and 
irresponsible  gods.  Such  a  conception  par- 
alyzes effort  and  kills  aspiration.  Each 
child's  interpretation  of  the  universe  grows 
up  around  his  own  experiences  in  that  uni- 
verse and  what  he  thinks  it  has  done  to 
him.  His  conception  and  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  of  sickness  and  health  is 
of  prime  importance  not  simply  as  it  af- 
fects his  success  or  failure  in  life  but  as 
it  effects  his  attitude  on  account  of  his 
interpretations. 
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The  teacher  should  have  courage — not 
the  kind  that  fights  and  dies  gloriously, 
but  the  kind  that  lives  and  endures  patient- 
ly. The  most  difficult  thing  in  living  is 
"not  to  sometimes  lose  heart" — not  some- 
times to  give  up  and  quit.  We  must  keep 
iOn  keeping  on.  Life  is  increasingly  dan- 
gerous. This  is  the  most  dangerous  era 
of  history,  and  will  prdbably  be  succeeded 
by  other  eras  still  more  dangerous.  It 
must  be  so  if  the  race  is  to  make  pro- 
gress— for  "from  this  nettle,  danger,  we 
pluck  the  flower  of  safety."  Those  who 
live  dangerously,  live  happily,  because  they 
face  life  and  overcome  fear. — "To  him  that 
overcometh"  is   given  the  crown   of  life. 

Two  things  the  human  animal  must  have 
— adventure  and  play,  and  he  must  com- 
bine the  two  whenever  possible.  Wben 
we  begin  to  love  comfort  more  than  ad- 
venture the  shadows  of  old  age  are  settl- 
ing around — ^whether  as  individuals  or  as 
a  race.  All  the  civilizations  that  have 
died  have  perished  from  love  of  luxury 
and  lack  of  courage — and  the  clods  were 
heaped  above  them  by  half -naked  adven- 
turers. 

Health  is  the  co-ordination  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  body — courage  is  the  health 
of  the  soul.  Fear  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom— courage  is  the  sire  of  virtue.  We 
will  not  lie  or  steal  or  do  mean  things 
until  we   are  afraid. 

If  a  teacher  has  sufficient  courage  she 
will  be  unselfish — ^which  means  she  will 
not  be  concerned  so  much  about  what  hap- 
pens to  her  as  about  what  happens  to  her 
pupils.  It  is  the  courage  of  the  shepherd 
who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 
That  doesn't  mean  dying  for  them.  It  is 
a  much  more  serious  task  than  that.  It 
means  laying  down  the  life  we  want  to 
live,  and  taking  up  the  life  we  ought  to 
live.  Good  teaching  has  in  it,  at  least 
to   a   large   extent,   the   spirit   of   sacrifice. 

The  good  teacher  is  sincere,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  she  is  genuinely 
moral.  Morality  begins  when  we  quit  pre- 
tending— quit  pretending  to  know  what  we 
do  not  know — quit  pretending  to  believe 
what  we  do  not  believe — quit  pretending 
to  do  what  we  have  no  intention  of  doing. 
Sincerity  does  away  with  all  forms  of  dis- 
honesty  and   untruthfulness. 

If  a  teacher  is  courageous  and  sincere, 
she  will  be  just.  A  pupil's  first  contact 
with    duly    constituted    authority    is    most 


frequently  in  the  school  room.  If  that 
authority  is  justly  exercised  he  learns  to 
respect  it.  If  it  proves  kindly  and  helpful, 
he  may  learn  to  love  it.  If  it  is  unjust, 
tyrannical  or  cruel,  he  may  learn  to  hate 
all  authority,  and  become  an  incipient  out- 
law before  he  leaves  school.  In  school-boy 
code  there  is  no  indictment  so  severe  as 
the  charge  that  "teacher  isn't  fair." 

That  a  teacher  should  love  her  pupils 
goes  without  saying,  otherwise  she  could 
not  love  her  work  and  so  come  to  know 
the  joy  of  the  artist  who  looks  upon  his 
work  and  finds  his  reward  in  seeing  that 
it  is  good — not  like  the  artisan,  who  con- 
cerns himself  only  with  the  time  sheet  and 
how  much  he  gets.  If  we  consider  the 
raw  material  with  which  a  teacher  starts, 
and  the  best  of  the  finished  product,  teach- 
ing is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
essential  trait  about  the  artist  is  that  he 
has  a  fanatical  love  for  his  work,  so  that 
he  will  work  without  pay,  or  even  pay  any 
necessary  price  in  money  or  suffering  or 
privation,  in  order  to  do  the  work  he  loves. 

A  woman  will  be  all  the  better  teacher 
if  she  has  loved  children  that  were  her 
very  own.  To  bar  married  women  from  the 
teaching  profession  is  as  illogical  as  it 
would  be  to  bar  married  men.  Some  mar- 
ried women  ought  not  to  teach  school,  but 
not  because  they  have  been  married. 

Above  all  other  qualifications,  a  teacher 
should  be  lovable.  The  race  at  large  is 
not  governed  by  reason,  and  will  not  be 
for  generations  to  come.  Men  are  con- 
trolled by  their  emotions,  and  the  emotions 
which  most  easily  and  surely  control  men 
in  the  long  inin  are  love  and  admiration 
for  some  person.  So  practically  all  re- 
ligions have  grown  up  about  a  person 
rather  than  a  set  of  abstract  principles. 
To  say  that  the  United  States  is  governed 
by  parties  rather  than  Congress  is  simply 
to  say  that  we  are  controlled  by  the  leaders 
of  those  parties — ^for  parties  cannot  exist 
without  a  leader.  Many  a  teacher  manages 
the  discipline  of  classes  easily  and  effec- 
tively because  the  pupils  like  her  and  are 
eager  to  please  her  and  win  her  approval. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  traits  which 
go  to  make  up  a  teacher's  disposition.  You 
can  readily  think  of  others,  and  I  think 
you  can  see  that  if  some  of  those  named 
are  lacking,  a  teacher  can  not  be  effective. 
Most  of  them  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
usual    examinations    and    tests    prescribed 
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for  teachers,  but  the  Superintendent  who 
wholly  disregards  these  traits  in  the  teach- 
ers he  selects,  is  sure  to  have  "great 
tribulation." 

Finally,  as  a  fundamental  trait,  a  teach- 
er should  have  abiding  faith.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  belief  in  a  creed  or 
dogma,  or  adherence  to  a  sect.  It  means 
that  from  her  own  experience  in  living 
she  has  found  life  so  full  and  satisfying 
that  she  has  come  to  the  conviction  that 
the  power  behind  the  universe  is  wise  and 


kind  and  good, — ^that  the  universe  is  ruled 
on  a  worthy  plan  by  fixed  laws,  not  by 
whim, — ^that  whether  the  human  race  start- 
ed from  the  jungle  or  from  just  outside 
Eden's  closed  gates,  the  road  has  been 
up,  not  down, — that  humanity  in  the  raw 
is  good  humanity  and  may  be  made  better 
by  the  work  that  she  has  the  capacity 
and  the  will  to  do  for  them,  and  to  this 
task  life  offers  her  the  high  privilege  of 
giving  herself  without  stint. 
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Introduction 

The  singular  emphasis  placed  upon  visual 
education  and  project  teaching  among  edu- 
cators of  seeing  children  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  stereotyped  teaching,  separated 
from  life  and  reality,  becomes  verbal  and 
ineffective,  and  that  all  concepts  should  be 
developed  from  facts  or  concrete  experi- 
ences. If  this  is  true  of  the  needs  of  see- 
ing children,  how  much  more  important 
ought  it  to  be  for  blind  children  who  are 
deprived  of  many  ordinary  experiences  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  vision,  and  who 
thus  tend  to  become  mere  verbalists,  as 
many  of  their  ideas  of  things  are  vague 
and   abstract. 

Many  educators  have  stimulated  direct 
learning  on  the  part  of  visually  normal 
school  children  through  actual,  concrete 
experiences  brought  about  by  the  ingenious 
use  of  films,  lantern  slides,  pictures,  maps, 
radio,  museum  specimens  and  collections, 
and  educational  exhibits  prepared  for 
school  use  by  various  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing concerns.  Likewise,  a  number 
of  teachers  of  blind  children  have  realized 
the  possibilities  of  some  of  this  valuable 
instructional  material,  and  have  adapted 
many  of  them  to  manual  use.  Some 
schools  for  the  blind  have  their  own  mu- 
seums, and  to  those  who  have  not,  the 
American   Foundation   for   the    Blind,    Inc., 


is  lending  much  concrete  material  in  the 
form  of  project  units*  to  enrich  the  chil- 
dren's experiences.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  tendency  to  give  children  many  oppor- 
tunities to  approximate  life  situations  in 
their  school  environment  should  be  pro- 
moted among  all  teachers,  and  especially 
among   teachers    of   blind   children. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  oif  this  paper 
to   show — 

(1)  how  this  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies,! 
and 

(2)  how  other  teachers  of  blind  chil- 
dren may  use  it  effectively. 

Objective   Teaching   in   the    Department   of 
Special  Studies 

At  Perkins  Institution  we  are  particular- 
ly fortunate  in  having  a  well-stocked 
museum  containing  specimens  of  birds, 
animals,  and  collections  of  shells,  minerals, 
large  models  of  flowers,  plants,  etc.,  in  ad- 
dition to  many  educational  exhibits  sup- 
plied to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
manufacturers    of    many    well-known    pro- 


*Maxfield,  Kathryn  E.^ — A  Loan  Collection  of 
Project  Units.  The  Teachers  Forum,  Vol.  1,  Juno, 
1929,    page    10. 

fAn     experimental     school     conducted     jointly  by 

Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts    School  for 

the    Blind,    and    the    American    Foundation    for  the 
Blind,    Inc. 
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ducts.  The  number  of  these  exhibits  has 
been  increased  considerably  by  the  De- 
partment of  Special  Studies  since  its  in- 
ception, and  during  the  last  year  par- 
ticularly when  Mrs.  F.  M.  Sheldon,  our 
teacher  of  nature-study,  secured  a  list  of 
business   finns    distributing'   such   material. 

A  description  of  lessons  on  shoes,  leath- 
er, and  rubber,  will  illustrate  the  far-reach- 
ing possibilities  of  these  exhibits  in  ob- 
jective  teaching. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Horton  of  the  George  E.  Keith  Company, 
makers  of  Walk-Over  Shoes),  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld  of  their  Foot 
Health  Educational  Department  lectured  to 
our  children  on  the  "Care  of  the  Feet, 
Shoes  and  Hosiery."  As  a  substitute  for 
the  film  which  Dr.  Lelyveld  uses  in  il- 
lustrating his  talk  to  seeing  children,  a 
specially  prepared  exhibitj  was  used  to 
supplement  his  remarks.  This  exhibit  con- 
sists of  the  various  parts  of  a  shoe.  The 
children  showed  much  surprise  that  one 
shoe  should  have  33  pai'ts.  They,  also, 
had  never  before  realized  that  a  piece  of 
steel  was  inserted  in  the  arch  of  a  shoe! 
What  queer  shapes  these  pieces  of  leather 
were,  and  how  nice  the  shoe  looked  when 
they  were  all  fitted  together!  They  also 
were  quite  impressed  by  the  things  which 
Dr.  Lelyveld  told  them  about  selecting 
their  stockings  and  giving  their  toes  ex- 
ercises. This  part  of  the  lecture  served 
to  reinforce  the  value  of  the  exercises  and 
the  work  which  our  Department  of  Cor- 
rective Gymnastics§  is  doing  for  them. 
The  children  wrote  compositions  about  Dr. 
.Lelyveld's  lecture,  and  one  appears  in 
"Shoe  Prints",   the   Walk-Over  Magazine.^I 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  discussed  with 
the  children  some  of  the  things  we  had 
learned  about  shoes  and,  at  their  sug- 
gestion, we  began  a  discussion  on  leather. 
They  were  rather  startled  to  find  out  that 
every  bit  of  leather  in  this  world  was 
once  alive,  and  ibegan  checking  up  this 
fact.  Shoes  were  thrust  out,  gloves  were 
produced,  leather  coats  were  examined, 
etc.,  in  an  effort  to  determine  from  what 
animal  they  came.  This  naturally  led  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  uses  of 
leather,  and  the  present  limitation   of  our 


tPresented   to   Perkins   for   educational   use. 
§Under  the  direction   of   Miss   Lena   D.    Swinerton 
and   Miss   Charlotte   Healy. 

H  March- April,     1930,     114th    No.,    page    24. 


supply  because  of  its  extensive  use  in  up- 
holstering  automobiles. 

The  talk  swung  back  again  upon  shoes, 
and  one  child  insisted  that  rubber  heels 
were  leather.  Thereupon,  I  distributed  some 
cuttings£  of  leather  to  show  them  how 
different  it  felt  from  rubber.  (At  this 
point  one  boy  asked  that  we  talk  about 
rubber  in  'Our  next  lesson.) 

The  children  were  eager  to  know  why 
leather  had  so  smooth  a  surface  and  why 
the  animal's  hide  felt  so  different  from 
the  finished  leather.  They  were  told  in  a 
simple  way  how  the  pelts  were  washed; 
the  hairs  were  removed;  chemicals  were 
added  first  to  make  them  soft,  later  to 
make  them  hard;  and  then  rubbed  with 
glass  to  make  them  smooth.  They  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  although  the  tan- 
ning of  leather  has  been  known  since 
ancient  times,  a  crude  process  (using  the 
grease  and  the  brain  of  an  animal  to  treat 
the  skin)  was  practiced  until  about  fifty 
years   ago. 

The  fact  that  the  term  "hides"  is  ap- 
plied to  pelts  from  large  animals  (steer, 
horse,  camel,  walrus),  while  the  term 
"skins"  is  used  to  designate  pelts  from 
small  animals  (calves,  kangaroos,  sheep, 
goats),  afforded  the  children  great  satis- 
faction and  they  immediately  began  to 
talk  about  "sheep  skin"  and  "horse  hide". 

Before  the  class  adjourned  the  main 
points  of  the  lesson  were  summarized  by 
means   of  individual  questioning. 

At  the  next  scheduled  meeting  of  tliis 
group  we  discussed  rubber,  and  began 
with  the  enumeration  of  different  articles 
made  from  rubber  with  which  the  children 
were  familiar.  They  volunteered  to  keep 
lists  of  rubber  articles  and  to  add  to  them 
as  their  knowledge  increased.  Some  had 
very  clear  ideas  remembered  from  geogra- 
phy lessons  about  rubber  plantations,  the 
collection  of  sap  from  the  trees,  and  its 
preparation  for  our  manufacturers.  No 
one,  however,  seemed  to  know  what  crude 
rubber  was  like  or  what  its  history  was. 
An  exhibit  sold  by  the  Hood  Rubber  Com- 
pany in  Watertown  Avas  handed  to  each 
child  to  inspect,  while  the  materials  were 
explained.  The  first  five  pieces  are  samples 
of  various  kinds  of  rubber:  latex  crepe 
(which    felt    like    a    paper    towel    to    one 


£Secured     from     U.     C.     Lawrence     Leather     Co., 
Boston. 
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child),  and  smoked  sheet  from  East  Indies; 
raw  para  from  Brazil;  washed  and  dried 
para  at  factory;  and  rubber  compounded 
at  factory.  One  child  thought  that  the 
piece  of  rubber,  after  the  dirt  was  washed 
out  of  it,  resembled  a  sponge  because 
of  its  porous  character.  Some  inquired 
how  the  rubber  got  its  smooth  surface  and 
they  were  told  how  it  was  vulcanized  and 
varnished.  The  little  bottles  showing  sam- 
ples of  sulphur,  litharge,  lamp  black,  and 
whiting  were  examined,  as  these  materials 
are  used  in  strengthening  the  color  and 
in  vulcanizing.  Since  the  children  were 
eager  to  know  about  the  history  of  rub- 
ber I  told  them  it  was  discovered  by  an 
English  chemist.  Priestly,  in  1770.  Immedi- 
ately some  of  the  smaller  girls  wondered 
how  long  ago  that  was,  and  two  of  the 
children  answered  quite  readily.  They  seem- 
ed interested  to  learn  that  sea  captains 
once  brought  samples  of  rubber  to  Boston 
from  India  as  curios,  but  that  later  Boston 
was  to  be  a  great  rubber  shoe  center. 
They  were  told  how  impractical  the  first 
rubber  shoes  were,  and  of  the  trials  and 
sacrifices  of  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear  climax- 
ed in  1844  by  his  successful  vulcanization 
of  rubber,  and  how  he  lived  to  see  500 
uses  of  rubber  and  the  employment  of  60,- 
000  people  in  this  industry. 

Some  of  the  children  again  asked  for 
the  exhibit  and  wanted  to  know  where  we 
obtained  this  material.  This  brought  forth 
comments  on  what  such  a  factory  meant 
to  our  community  by  the  employment  of 
9,000  workers,  and  v/hat  the  work  of  these 
employes  meant  to  the  comfort  of  many 
people  v/ho  used  their  products.  Our  dis- 
cussion of  the  second  sample  of  rubber 
from  Peru  (where  we  get  our  best  crude 
rubber)  led  us  eventually  (in  considering 
the  other  samples)  to  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  to  Africa  and  the  Far  East — 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  make  our  geo- 
graphy  function. 

One  child  summarized  an  article  which 
her  class-room  teacher  had  read  from  "My 
Weekly  Reader."  She  told  how  Mr.  Edison 
was  trying  to  make  rubber  from  golden- 
rod  and  some  very  significant  points  on 
how  a  substitute  for  rubber  would  affect 
the  price  and  use  of  it  were  volunteered. |1 
Particular  interest  seemed  to  center  on  the 


II  "Edison  Finds  a  New  Way  to  Make  Rubber", 
Vol.  3,  No.  16,  Jan.  17,  1930.  Published  by  the 
American  Education  Press,  Inc.,  40  South  Third 
St.,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


price  of  automobile  tires!  As  in  the  prev- 
ious lesson  on  leather,  our  discussion  of 
rubber  was  concluded  by  having  each  child' 
tell  one  fact  which  interested  him  especially. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples that  project  teaching  with  con- 
crete materials  makes  possible  the  vitaliza- 
tion  of  many  diff'erent  types  of  subject; 
matter,  namely,  history,  geography,  langu- 
age, arithmetic,  current  events,  and  citi- 
zenship. It  also  develops  an  appreciation  ' 
of  social  interdependences.  There  are  cer- 
tain cautions,  however,  which  should  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the  use  of  ob- 
jective materials  with  blind  children.  Some 
of  the   most   outstanding   of  these   are: 

1.  When  objective  material  is  to  be 
handled  by  each  child,  limit  the 
group  to  10  or  fewer  if  possible, 

2.  Do  not  make  the  lessons  too  long. 
Use  the  interest  of  your  class  as 
your  guide. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  teach  those  things 
which  are  of  immediate  interest  to 
your  group,  and  do  not  overburden 
your   children  with   too   many   facts. 

4.  Correlate  this  material  with  as  many 
subjects  as  practicable.  If  the  chil- 
dren go  too  far  afield,  it  is  your 
duty  to  guide  them  back  to  the 
lesson. 

5.  Use    simple    non-technical    language. 

6.  'Check  up  the  children  at  your  discre- 
tion and  summarize  a  few  points 
clearly  (through  pupil  questioning) 
at  the  end  or  during  the  progress 
of  the  lesson. 

7.  If  specimens  are  attached  to  a  card, 
you  will  find  it  more  convenient  for 
manual  use  to  detacn  the  samples 
and   use   each   separately. 

8.  Consult  the  list  of  available  exhibits 
appended  for  your  convenience. 

Many  teachers  will  say  that  all  this  is 
very  simple,  and  some  maj^-  have  used 
similar  procedures  very  effectively.  There 
are  those,  hov/ever,  who  will  never  attempt 
to  vitalize  their  teaching,  even  if  some  one 
or  some  agency  takes  infinite  trouble  to 
secure  objective  material  for  them.  They 
simply  are  too  unconcerned  to  use  them, 
and  it  seems  useless  to  spend  much  time 
or  energy  in  urging  them  to  do  so.  The 
alert  administrator  should  stimulate  teach- 
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ers  who  have  not  yet  realized  the  value  of 
objective  materials,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  an  overabundance  of  sucli  supplies 
and  either  make  no  use  of  them  what- 
ever, or  use  them  ineffectively. 

Although  objective  methods  lend  them- 
selves to  every  subject  in  the  curriculum, 
they  are  especially  valuable  when  used 
in  connection  with  nature  study  and  the 
social  sciences  as  a  means  of: 

(1)  arousing    interest    in    a    problem, 

(2)  making   the   work   more   concrete, 

(3)  reviewing  material  under  new  situ- 
ations   and    organization, 

and 

(4)  as  a  source  of  information  in  solv- 
ing   lifelike    problem    situations. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  ef- 
fective teaching  means  personal  exertion, 
and  that  little  success  accrues  to  those 
who  fail  to  put  forth  genuine  effort 
and  initiative. 

Educational   Exhibits   Available  to  All 
Schools   for  the   Blind° 

1.  Exhibits  Obtainable  from  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  E.  46th 
St.,  Grand  Central  Palace  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

a.  Paper-making  exhibit  with  illustra- 
tions, samples  of  materials  employ- 
ed, and  text  matter  for  making 
paper  by  hand.  (This  material  v/as 
given  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Obert  of  the 
Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie, 
Pa.) 

b.  Button  exhibit.  This  collection  is 
composed  of  several  kinds  of  fresh 
water  clam  shells,  some  full  of  holes 
from  which  buttons  had  been  cut, 
some  unfinished  round  pieces  before 
the  holes  had  been  punched,  and 
several  finished  pearl  buttons,  to- 
gether with  a  saw  used  for  cutting 
buttons  from  shells.  (Obtained  from 
the  C.  M.  Howell  Button  factory, 
Waltham,   Mass.) 

c.  Exhibit  showing  different  varieties 
of  rope  and  fibers,  and  a  splendid 
booklet  on  history  and  the  modem 
development  of   rope-making,   also   a 


"This  includes  only  those  exhibits  which  the  De- 
partment of  Special  Studies  has  been  instrumental  in 
securing  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


pamphlet  giving  instructions  on  use- 
ful knots  and  how  to  tie  them. 
(Donor  does  not  wish  his  company 
to  be  mentioned.) 

d.  Exhibit  on  zinc  in  its  various  stages: 
Willemite  Zinc  Ore;  Barytes  Ore; 
Franklinite  Zinc  Ore;  Spiegeleisen; 
Zamak  (zinc  base  die  casting  alloy); 
slab  zinc  (zinc  pigments);  rolled 
zinc.  (Supplied  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Silver, 
Manager,  Technical  Service,  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  160  Front  St.,  New 
York,   N.   Y.) 

2.     Educational  exhibits  which  can  be  ob- 
tained   from    the    manufacturers    directly: 

a.  Display  card  of  asbestos — Various 
stages  of  manufacture  of  Raybestos 
from  rock  to  finished  product.  Sam- 
ples of  crude  asbestos,  carded  as- 
bestos, asbestos  yarn,  woven  asbes- 
tos tape,  Raybestos  brake  lining, 
Raybestos  brake  lining  attached  to 
brake  band  steel,  (inrough  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  E.  H.  Josselyn,  Adver- 
tising Dept.,  The  Raybestos  Divis- 
ion of  Raybestos  Manhattan  Co., 
Inc.,    Bridgeport,    Conn.)    No    cost. 

b.  Educational  exhibit  of  glue  contain- 
ing samples  of:  -bulk,  skins,  waste, 
chum,  fish,  dust,  chic-chuk,  Le  Page's 
liquid  glue.  (Mr.  A.  G.  Brooks, 
Treasurer,  Russia  Cement  Co.,  Glou- 
cester,  Mass.)    No  cost. 

c.  Leather  clippings  of  different  leathers 
in  various  finished  surfaces  and  col- 
ors. (U.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co., 
Boston,    Mass.)    No   cost. 

d.  Exhibit  of  Eberhard  Faber  products. 
How  a  Lead  Pencil  Is  Made.  Samples 
of  refined  graphite,  refined  clay,  fin- 
ished leads;  cedar  slat  plain-grooved 
to  hold  leads;  leads  glued  in  place; 
grooved  slat  glued  over  leads;  half- 
shaped  pencils;  full-shaped  pencils; 
finished  pencils.  The  Evolution  of 
a  Van  Dyke  Eraser  with  samples  of 
crude  rubber,  washed  rubber,  eraser 
compound,  the  Van  Dyke  Eraser. 
(Mr.  F.  H.  Eichhorn,  Advertising 
Dept.,  Eberhard  Faber  Pencil  Co., 
37  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
Cost  50  cents  per  exhibit. 

e.  Educational    exhibit    of    rubber    and 

booklet,  "The  Story  of  Rubber"  (Mr. 
R.  F.  MacDonald,  Advertising  Dept., 
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Hood  Rubber  ICo.,  Watertown,  Mass.) 
Cost:  60  cents  net  to  schools;  $1.00 
to    others. 

f.  Exhibit    on    com    products.     Box    of 

samples  containing  corn,  starch,  corn 
starch,  Karo  com  syrup,  and  "Story 
of  a  Grain  of  Corn."  (Mr.  L.  C. 
Rieck,  Advertising  Dept.,  Corn  Pro- 
ducts Refining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 
No  cost. 

g.  Silk  cocoons,  specimen  sets  of  silk  in 
different  stages  and  "The  Romantic 
Story  of  Silk".  For  prices  and  in- 
formation write  to  'Corticelli  Silk 
Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

h.  Silk  exhibit  showing  different  kinds 
of  samples  of  silk  materials.  (Miss 
Marian  Stephenson,  Director,  Edu- 
cational Service  Dept.,  iCheney  Broth- 
ers, 181  Madison  Ave.,  at  34th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.)   $1.00. 

i.      Exhibit  on  manufacture  of  plate  glass 

containing  samples  of  soda  ash,  lime- 
stone, salt,  coal,  salt  cake,  white 
sand,  and  a  booklet  entitled:  "The 
Age  of  Plate  Glass."  (Plate  Glass 
Manufacturers  oi  America,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.)   No  cost. 

j.  Package  of  postum  products.  (Miss 
Margaret  Sanyer,  Educational  Dept., 
Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  Postum  Bldg.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.)    No  cost. 

k.  Products  of  cork:  Twenty-five  ar- 
ticles made  of  cork.  (Armstrong  Cork 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  Cost  $1.00. 

1.  Exhibit  of  spices.  Forty  bottled 
samples  of  spices  and  food  products 
from  almost  every  country.  This  ex- 
hibit contains  a  poisonous  preserv- 
ative and   should  be  used  cautiously. 


(Mr.  W.  S.  Dillingham,  Treasurer, 
D.  and  L.  Slade  Co.,  189-191  State 
St.,   Boston,   Mass.)      No  cost. 

m.  Model  store — excellent  for  motivating 
arithmetic.  (Information  from  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Chapin,  Educational  Found- 
ation, Model-Store  Dept.,  23  Flat- 
bush  Ave,,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.) 

n.  "The  Romance  of  /Coffee  and  Tea. 
Where  It  Grows,  How  It  Grows." 
(Chase  and  Sanborn,  Tea  and  Coffee 
Importers,  200  High  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.)    No    cost. 

0.  "Blue  ¥/aters  and  Crystal  Deptlis," 
splendid  account  of  fish  and  their 
value.  (Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Hart,  Glou- 
cester Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glou- 
cester, Mass.)   No  cost. 

p.  "The  Story  of  Leather".  The  Ohio 
Leather   Co.,    Girard,    Ohio.    No   cost. 

q.  Ink-print  copies  of  "Hob  0'  the  Mill", 
by  Grace  T.  Hallock  and  Julia  Wade 
Abbot,  a  compilation  of  stories  about 
grain  adapted  to  children  in  the 
fourth  to  sixth  grades,  and  "Grain 
Through  the  Ages"  by  Grace  T.  Hal- 
lock  and  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  giving 
the  history,  milling  and  uses  of  grain 
suitable  for  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents, may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
Miss  Phyllis  Radford,  Director, 
School  Health  Service,  Quaker  Oats 
(Co.,  80  E.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Braille  editions  may  be  purchased  at 
cost  from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
A  Teacher's  Manual  offering  sugges- 
tions for  correlating  "Hob  O'  the 
Mill'  with  various  school  subjects 
and  activities  is  also  available  through 
the   Quaker  Oats   Co. 


THE  PROJECT  METHOD 

Elizabeth  Schroder 
Teacher,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


"Self-education  through  activity"  is  the 
principle  of  modern  education  underlying 
any  project. 

Ideally,  the  project  should  form  the 
nucleus  out  of  which  the  subject  matter 
for  the  term  should  naturally  grow  or 
radiate.  The  final  effort  whether  it  be  a 
dramatization,  an  Indian  village,  an  igloo, 
or    a   pioneer   log   cabin,    is   merely   a    re- 


unification,   an   interpretation   in   the    con- 
crete  of  the   children's   experience. 

Of  late  years,  the  trend  in  education 
has  been  too  much  along  vertical  lines — 
shooting  up  rather  than  spreading  out  on 
the  various  levels  of  the  child's  growth. 
We,  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  must  be 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  this  vertical 
headlong     drive     through     the     course     of 
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study,  and  the  project  method  gives  the 
child  a  chance  to  reach  out  at  these  levels 
for  varieties  of  contacts  which  will  en- 
rich his  meager  concepts. 

When  planning  projects  the  ability  of 
the  children  must  be  kept  well  in  mind. 
It  is  most  unwise  to  permit  children  to 
plunge  headlong  into  work  for  which  they 
are  not  prepared.  It  will  result  in  disap- 
pointment   and    discouragement. 

Certain   steps  must  be   considered: 

1.  What  is  to  be  made? 

2.  What  materials  used? 

3.  Amount   needed  ? 

4.  Where    found? 

5.  Tools  ? 

This  may  involve  an  excursion,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  log  cabin  built  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  study  of  pioneer  life.  I  shall 
quote  from  a  composition  written  by  one 
of  the   boys    covering   this    point: 

The  Building  of  a  Log  Cabin 

It  was  while  studying  the  life  of  Daniel 
Boone  in  our  history  class  that  we,  the 
sixth  grade,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  building 
a  log  cabin  like  that  of  the  early  pioneer. 

We  lost  no  time  in  making  a  start,  and 
after  some  discussion  one  of  the  boys  in 
the  sloyd  class  planed  a  board  for  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  thirteen  by  eleven  inches, 
and  drilled  four  holes  in  the  center  of  it 
into  which  the  legs  of  the  taible  were 
driven.  Boone  made  his  table  just  the 
same  way  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
lacking  only  the  modem  tools. 

One  bright  sunny  morning  we  took  a 
walk  over  the  school  grounds  in  search  of 
suitable  material  for  logs.  After  looking 
over  many  trees  and  shrubs  we  decided 
that  the  branches  of  a  privet  hedge  would 
suit  our  purpose  the  best,  because  they 
grew  very  straight  and  even,  having  a 
thickness  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
The  gardener  kindly  consented  to  cut  some 
of  these  branches  for  us. 

The  cabin  was  to  be  ten  inches  by 
twelve  and  was  to  stand  three-fourths  of 
a  foot  high.  Before  starting  to  lay  the 
logs  it  was  necessary  to  plan  for  the 
openings,  a  door,  a  window,  and  a  fire- 
place. Here  a  discussion  arose  over  the 
various  lengths  of  logs  needed  and  where 
and    how    they    should    be    notched.     This 


called  for  some  accurate  figuring  and  meas- 
uring before  the  problem  was  solved.  The 
work  of  cutting  and  notching  the  logs  was 
done  by  the  boys  in  the  sloyd  class. 

Every  member  of  the  class  helped  to 
put  the  logs  in  place,  and  modeling  clay 
was  used  to  seal  the  cracks. 

The  building  of  the  chimney  was  the 
most  difficult  problem  that  confronted  us. 
But  after  many  failures  it  was  finally  built 
entirely  outside  the  cabin  with  clay  and 
little    rocks. 

The  roof  also  presented  many  difficulties 
as  we  wished  to  make  it  entirely  separate 
so  that  it  could  be  lifted  off  and  the  in- 
terior examined. 

The  father  of  one  of  the  boys  brought 
us  some  shingles.  These  were  cut  to  re- 
semble shakes  and  glued  in  place.  A  very 
attractive   roof  was   the   result. 

Now  we  said  to  ourselves,  "What  good 
is  a  cabin  if  there  is  no  one  to  occupy  it?" 
So  the  girls  set  about  making  a  rag  doll. 
This  they  dressed  in  skins  and  fur  cap, 
and   lo!   there  was   Daniel   Boone   himself. 

About  six  weeks  were  spent  on  this  pro- 
ject and  we  found  it  both  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

The  building  of  an  African  hut  in- 
volved the  study  of  soil,  and  a  search 
of  the  grounds  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  clay  bed  which  exactly  met  the  class 
needs.  Broom  corn  proved  excellent  roof- 
ing material.  Not  only  that  but  it  furnish- 
ed an  incidental  nature  study  lesson  as 
well.  Seeds  had  been  unintentionally  scat- 
tered in  the  sand  taible  and  the  children 
were  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  a 
healthy  corn  crop  pushing  its  way  to  the 
light. 

Projects  should  involve  several  subjects, 
and  extend  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  No  arbitrary  limits  can  be  set  but 
a  minimum  of  two  weeks  may  be  suggest- 
ed with  perhaps  a  maximum  of  six  or  ten. 

A  study  of  Indian  Life  coupled  with  early 
Colonial  History  extended  over  a  period  of 
ten  weeks  taking  in  English,  history, 
geography,  handwork,  physical  training 
(Indian  Dances)  and  resulted  in  a  drama- 
tization   of   The    First    Thanksgiving   Day. 

Every  child  must  contribute  his  share 
of  work,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is 
an  important  part  of  the  whole.    There  is 
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always  the  danger  in  the  working  out  of 
a  project  that  he  who  knows  (the  bright, 
active,  interested  child)  knows  more  when 
the  work  is  completed,  and  he  who  doesn't 
know  (the  lazy,  slow  or  shy  child)  knows 
less. 

The  project  method  then  is  an  attempt 
to'  get  away  from  words  and  abstractions 
to    understanding    through    using    concrete 


materials.  It  makes  the  school  a  place  for 
working  rather  than  a  place  for  listen- 
ing. It  unifies  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
from  the  child  though  the  teacher  must 
keep  well  in  her  mind  the  continuity  of 
subjects    and   their   logical    organization. 

Eesults  must  not  ibe  looked  for  in  the 
finished  products,  but  rather  in  the  mental 
development  of  the  child. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  SPECIAL  METHODOLOGY  OP 
TEACHING  BRAILLE  READING 

Kathrtn  Maxfield 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


During  the  last  few  years  sufficient  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  analysis  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
braille  reading  so  that  we  now  have  a 
good  foundation  upon  which  to  base  ad- 
ditional study  and  research.  After  re- 
calling some  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  what  has  so  far  been  accomplished  I 
want  to  present  to  you,  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion, some  of  those  problems  which 
seem  to  need  attention  within  the  near 
future. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  braille  read- 
ing is  that  of  the  value  of  the  "word  and 
phrase  method."  Although  this  method  has 
been  used  for  some  years  in  a  few  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  it  has  been  possi- 
ble at  the  Department  of  Special  Studies 
to  observe  its  value  closely  and  carefully. 
It  has  proved  so  unusually  stimulating  to 
the  students  that  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties now  is  the  provision  of  enough 
reading  material  of  sufficient  variety  to 
supply  the  demands  of  our  eager  young 
readers. 

It  is  realized  that  not  every  blind  child 
can  start  his  reading  experience  through 
this  method,  but  it  seems  to  us  quite 
obvious  that  for  the  majority  of  blind 
children  the  word  and  phrase  method  is  by 
far  the  best.  This  is  because  the  interpre- 
tation of  what  lies  under  the  fingers  is 
much  better  when  the  fingers  move  over 
the  braille  with  some  degree  of  rapidity 
and  without  much  minute  consideration  of 
details. 

With  regard  to  the  technique  of  braille 
reading  something  approaching  a  standard 
has    been    established — 'a    group    of   funda- 


mentals for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  Be- 
fore the  study  of  reading  had  progressed 
very  far  it  became  apparent  that  a  basic 
reason  for  the  wide-spread  lack  of  inter- 
est in  braille  reading  among  blind  people 
lay  in  the  lack  of  understanding  of  tactual 
physiology  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of 
reading.  This  experience  in  the  field  of 
braille  reading  parallels  rather  closely  that 
with  eye  movements  and  eye  physiology  in 
the  field  of  visual  reading.  It  was  not 
until  after  Dr.  Dodge,  Dr.  Judd  and  others 
had  photographed  the  actual  movements 
of  the  eyes  for  both  good  and  poor  read- 
ers that  people  really  knew  how  the  eye 
behaved  during  the  reading  process.  For 
some  time  previously,  the  best  educational 
theory  was  that  the  eye  must  take  in  every- 
thing carefully  as  it  moved  evenly  across 
the  line.  Now  that  it  is  realized  that  the 
eye  moves  in  jumps  across  the  line,  rather 
than  in  even  progression,  no  good  teacher 
of  sighted  children  any  longer  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  detailed  letter  study 
in  the  course   of  reading. 

There  has  been  a  similar  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  field  of  braille  reading,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  numerous  studies 
have  been  made  by  psychologists  and  physi- 
ologists of  "active"  and  "passive  touch," 
although  few  of  these  studies  have  con- 
cerned themselves  in  any  way  with  the 
blind  or  with  braille  readmg.  However, 
results  of  these  experiments,  together  with 
our  own  empirical  experience,  indicate 
that  the  following  points  with  regard  to 
the  mechanics  of  braille  reading  may  (be 
regarded   as   definitely   established: 

1.  Braille  should  be  read  not  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger  but  with  the  pulp  of  the 
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Phalanx  just  back  of  the  tip.  This  means 
that  the  reading  fingers  should  not  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  paper,  but  should 
be  at  a  fairly  acute  angle  with  the  page. 

2.  Although  some  up-and-down  motion 
of  the  finger  is  usually  necessary,  exces- 
sive motion  should  not  be  allowed,  since 
it  tends  to  fasten  the  pupil's  attention 
upon  letters  and  parts  of  letters  rather 
than   upon   meaningful   wholes. 

3.  The  child's  fingers  should  run  light- 
ly rather  than  heavily  over  the  braille, 
since  one  characteristic  of  the  sense  of 
touch  is  that,  except  in  special  cases, 
pressure    reduces    tactual    discrimination. 

4.  Braille  dots  should  not  be  too  high 
and  should  not  be  pointed,  since  either 
tjrpe  of  dot  is  sufficiently  irritating  to  the 
fingertip  so  that  errors  in  reading  are 
increased  by  their  use.  This  means  that 
interest  in  reading  is  likely  to  be  decreased. 

5.  Correct  posture  during  reading  is 
very  important  for  any  child,  but  especial- 
ly for  the  blind  child.  If  the  child  sits  so 
that  pressure  comes  on  his  elbovv^s  or  so 
that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to'  control  the 
direction  of  his  hand,  then  he  is  bound  to 
lose  his  place,  or  to  become  so  uncom- 
fortable  that   his   attention  wanders. 

At  the  present  time  an  experiment  is 
under  way  at  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  upon  the  relative  efficiency  of 
teaching  braille  contractions  from  the  be- 
ginning or  after  the  pupil  has  had  some 
experience  in  reading  gi'ade  one.  Although 
I  do  not  yet  know  what  the  results  of 
this  experiment  are  so  far,  when  I  talked 
with  Mrs.  Merry  in  May  she  said  that  it 
looked  as  though  the  data  was  going  to 
indicate  the  superiority  of  teaching  con- 
tractions from  the   first. 

A  judicious  correlation  of  reading  with 
other  subjects  (vv^hen  there  is  sufficient 
material  in  braille  to  permit)  should  de- 
crease to  a  low  minimum  the  time  de- 
finitely set  aside  for  the  study  of  read- 
ing. For  some  pupils  it  can  probably  be 
almost  eliminated  after  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade.  Before  this  can  be  actually  accom- 
plished, however,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  braille  a  great  deal  more  literature 
in  such  fields  as  geography,  arithmetic, 
history,  and  current  events,  so  that  all 
pupils  in  a  class  can  be  kept  busy,  not 
necessarily  on  the  same  reading  material, 
but  at  least  on  reading  material  which  is 
apropos   to    their   needs. 


The  Foundation  hopes  to  do  its  share 
toward  the  preparation  of  supplementary 
material  in  connection  with  the  loan  col- 
lection of  project  units  which  it  is  initiat- 
ing. Thanks  to  Mr.  Litchfield,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  as  well  as  of  the  Goodyear  Zep- 
pelin Corporation,  every  school  and  class 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  been  given  a  model  Zeppelin. 
Informational  material  to  be  used  with 
this  has  been  prepared  at  the  I'oundation, 
and  the  ink-print  copy  has  been  sent  to  all 
of  the  schools  and  classes.  j.he  braille  ma- 
terial will  be  ready  if  or  distribution  by 
fall.  A  few  schools  have  received  paper 
making  exhibits  which  were  donated  by 
the  Hammermill  Paper  Company.  The  in- 
formational material,  both  ink-print  and 
braille,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sent  out 
from  the  Foundation  to  accompany  these 
exhibits,  has  been  very  much  delayed,  but 
ought  certainly  to  be  ready  by  the  open- 
ing of  school  in  the  fall.  It  is  hoped  that 
both  braille  and  ink-print  material  will  be 
on  hand  for  a  number  of  other  projects 
at  that  time,  also. 

Material  for  supplementary  drill  in  read- 
ing has  been  prepared  which  can  be  bought 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  which  can 
serve  as  models  for  the  preparation  of 
more  material  by  individual  teachers.  Most 
of  this  material,  or  information  concern- 
ing it,  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Merry's 
pamphlet  "Suggestions  for  Motivating  Pri- 
mary Braille  Reading,"  and  in  the  chapter 
on  "Learning  by  Doing"  in  "The  Blind 
Child   and   His   Reading. ' 

Reading  tests  of  both  the  survey  and 
the  diagnostic  type  have  been  prepared 
for  use  with  braille  readers,  although,  ex- 
cept for  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check 
Tests  which  can  be  used  with  beginners, 
these  tests  cannot  be  satisfactorily  used 
below  the  third  or  fourth  grade.  The  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Reading  Examination 
has  been  fairly  well  standardized,  as  have 
the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests.  An 
older  test,  but  one  which  is  nevertheless 
of  considerable  value,  is  that  standardized 
by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  some  years  ago, 
called  the  "Silent  Reading  Test"  from 
"Self-Sui-veys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind." 
Quite  recently  the  Monroe  Standardized 
Silent  Reading  Test  has  been  put  into 
braille  and  adapted  for  use  with  blind 
children.  Although  standards  have  not  yet 
been   established   it   is   practicable   for   use 
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now  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Later  it 
Vv^ll  be  possible  to  offer  reasonably  ac- 
curate standards  of  achievement.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  some  very  useful  reading 
drill  exercises  called  the  Standard  Test 
Lessons  in  Reading,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  McCall  of  iColumbia,  are 
in  braille  and  have  been  used  v/ith  great 
success  by  the  elementary  teachers  at 
Perkins. 

There  is  an  almost  endless  array  of 
problems  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
reading  to  blind  children  which  sometime 
or  other  will  need  attention.  Of  those  which 
seem  to  be  most  urgent  at  the  present 
time,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  need 
for  braining  more  material  of  many  kinds 
which  will  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the 
individual  student.  Although  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  anyone 
on  the  subject,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
such  material  might  serve  a  wider  field  if 
a  small  committee  could  be  formed  af 
teachers  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  which  committee  should  find  and 
pass  upon  the  books  most  generally  used 
in  the  localities  in  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  blind  children  are  located.  This  is 
a  point  which  I  should  like  to  hear 
discussed   today. 

Most  of  you  may  know  of  the  American 
School  of  the  Air  program  which  was  con- 
ducted   during    the    last    semester    by    the 


Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  Company.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  will  be  continued  another 
year  upon  a  larger  scale.  If  this  is  done, 
the  Foundation  will  probably  be  able  to 
send  to  the  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind  lists  of  those  references  which  are 
already  to  be  oibtained  in  braille.  It  will 
not  often  be  possible  to  braille  material  in 
advance  when  references  are  completely 
lacking,  because  it  is  likely  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  know  the  program  long 
enough  ahead.  Suggestions  will  be  gladly 
received  as  to  how  the  radio  can  be  made 
to    advance   the    cause   of   braille   reading. 

A  series  of  primers  would  also  be  of 
great  help  for  children  of  different  ages 
who  have  learned  to  read  in  the  public 
school  and  who  are  too  old  tO'  enjoy  the 
type  of  literature  now  available  in  begin- 
ning braille.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
genuine  need,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  meet  it  before  long. 

Many  more  probliems  call  for  attention, 
but  now  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  the 
teachers  who  are  present,  especially  with 
regard  to  what  they  would  think  of  the 
formation  of  a  committee  to  decide  upon 
the  choice  of  reading  material  in  corre- 
lated subjects.  Such  a  committee  would 
undoubtedly  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
where  fvill-sized  books   were   concerned. 


Round  Table 

Physical   Education 
A.  H.  Cox,  Leader 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  METHODS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

(FOR  BOYS) 

A.  H.  Cox 
Principal  Teacher,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


"Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost — therefore  glori- 
fy  God  in  your  body." — I.   Cor.   vi.,   19-20. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Soundness  of 
brain  depends  upon  soundness  of  body," 
and  that  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
sound  mind  in  an  unsound  body.  The  un- 
soundness of  mind  may  not  be  apparent, 
but  it  is  actual.  The  test  of  health  of  the 
body  is  happy  sensation  continuous.  We 
are    responsible    to    God    for    our    bodies." 


Physical  Education  holds  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  all  schools  of  today.  This 
is  evidenced  on  the  playground  of  the  little 
red  school  house  in  rural  communities, 
and  in  the  stadiums  of  our  great  univers- 
ities. Physical  fitness  of  its  young  man- 
hood and  young  womanhood  is  recognized 
by  every  nation  of  the  world  as  one  of 
its  greatest  assets.  Several  hundreds  of 
years  before  Christ's  time,  there  rose  up, 
in    Greece,    a    nation    that    surpassed    tjie 
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world  in  every  department.  We  point  to 
Greece  for  the  greatest  orator,  for  the 
greatest  creative  poet,  for  the  greatest 
sculptor,  and  for  the  greatest  man  in  what 
we  consider  the  highest  mental  philosophy. 
They  used  physical  culture  as  the  basis. 

The  pupils  in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind 
of  today  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
fact  that  so  much  attention  is  being  paid 
to  this  side  of  their  education.  The  old 
idea  that  because  a  boy  or  girl  has  been 
deprived  of  his  physical  sight,  he  must  sit 
in  the  corner  and  mope,  or  cram  his  brain 
with  a  multitude  of  facts  so  that  he  may 
astound  the  people  and  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  a  walking  encyclopedia, 
has  gone  into  the  discard.  He  is  taught 
today  to  preserve  a  true  balance  between 
the  exercise  and  stimulation  of  the  life- 
sustaining  forces  and  that  of  the  brain,  so 
that  he  may  grow  up  healthy  and  rugged, 
with  ability  to  use  his  knowledge  purpose- 
fully, thereby  becoming  an  asset  to  his 
community  and  a  worthwhile  citizen  in  his 
state  and  nation. 

This  work  should  not  be  approached  in  a 
too  "ladylike  manner,"  boys  don't  like  that; 
neither  should  they  be  given  the  idea  that 
they  are  to  develop  into  "bruisers"  and 
"buckaroos."  Always  they  should  be  led  to 
understand  that  the  instructor  is  a  teacher 
of  Physical  Education  and  not  a  trainer  of 
prize  fighters  or  wrestling  champions.  The 
classes  should  be  conducted  with  good  health 
and  normal  development  as  the  aim  in- 
stead of  abnormally  developed  muscles. 
What  the  boy  carries  away  with  liim  at 
the  time  of  graduation  is  what  counts,  and 
not  the  fact  that  he  can  perform  a  few 
stunts  in  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors. 

Classes  in  this  work  should  not  be  so 
large  that  individual  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  the  pupils.  For  best  results,  the 
number  of  boys  in  a  class  should  not  ex- 
ceed twenty.  Classification  should  be  made 
so  that  pupils  of  approximately  the  same 
ability  will  be  together.  This  saves  time 
and  insures  more  attention  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  It  is  a  great  temptation 
for  a  teacher  to  work  with  the  ones  who 
are   most   apt. 

When  a  boy  enters  a  School  for  the 
Blind  at  the  age  oif  six  or  seven  years, 
the  instructor  in  Physical  Education  has 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do  a  grand 
piece  of  work.    Usually,  the  boy  will  stay 


in  the  school  nine  months  out  of  the  year 
for  about  twelve  years.  Mr.  Instructor  of 
Physical  Education,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  challenge?  On  commencement  even- 
ing, twelve  years  later,  will  he  come  fal- 
teringly  onto  the  platform  with  his  head 
down,  sit  ill  at  ease  through  the  program, 
and  finally  extend  a  trembling  hand  for 
the  coveted  diploma,  apology  for  being 
alive  written  all  over  him;  or  will  he  step 
onto  the  platform  confidently  and  grace- 
fully, a  young  chap  whose  body  fills  his 
neat-fitting  suit,  sit  easily  through  the 
program,  listening  attentively  to  the  class 
address,  and  finally,  with  a  happy  smile 
on  his  face,  receive  his  diploma  with  an 
air  of  pride  that  causes  a  ripple  of  admir- 
ation to  pass  over  the  audience?  It  is 
your  business,  Mr.  Instructor  of  Physical 
Education,  to  see  to  it  that  the  second 
young    man    receives   that   diploma. 

All  work  in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the 
athletic  field  should  be  so  planned  that 
health  and  strength  of  body,  and  grace  of 
movement  may  result.  We  should  not  for- 
get, either,  that  the  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic field  are  splendid  places  for  the  de- 
velopment of  companionableness  and  fair- 
dealing.  Today,  the  normal  boy  from  the 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  up  has  a  vv^holesome 
interest  in  the  world  of  sports.  He  is 
eager  to  see  the  sport  sheet  in  the  morn- 
ing paper,  so  that  he  may  know  whether 
Babe  Ruth  or  Hack  Wilson  leads  the 
league  as  a  home  run  getter.  He  wishes 
to  know  whether  Simpson  or  Leland  won 
the  hundred  yard  dash  yesterday,  and 
just  what  the  new  world's  record  in  the 
shotput  is.  The  boy  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  is  not  different  if  he  has  an  under- 
standing knowledge  of  what  it  is  all  about. 
It  is  good  for  him  to  have  an  interest  in 
things  of  this  nature.  It  places  him  on 
a  par  with  other  boys  for  it  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  make  friends  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  if  their 
conversation  can  be  of  things  that  are  of 
mutual   interest. 

Experience  proves  that  The  National 
Athletic  Association  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind  has  opened  an  avenue,  not  only  to 
better  physical  development  among  our 
boys,  school  spirit  and  team  work,  but 
to  a  keen  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
clean  sport.  It  is  interesting  to  study  a 
boy  who  comes  to  the  spring  contest  for 
the  first  time.    All  winter  the   other  boys 
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have  talked  to  him  of  the  great  event, 
and  while  his  interest  is  aroused  and  he 
does  his  best,  it  is  easily  seen  that  he  has 
little  understanding  of  the  records  made. 
However,  when  the  judges  arrive  and 
everything  is  ready  for  the  great  event, 
something  happens  inside  of  him.  His  facial 
expression  shows  that  he  feels  himself  a 
cog  in  the  wheel  and  he  must  do  his  best 
for  HIS  school.  Yes,  at  last,  it  is  HIS 
school.  He  usually  fumbles  at  his  first 
time  up,  but  from  that  time  on  he  works 
like  a  veteran.  When  the  contest  is  over, 
he  has  learned  something  he  could  not 
have  known  had  he  spent  years  in  read- 
ing about  it  in  news  papers  and  books. 

There  are  few  definite  methods  that 
can  be  laid  down  for  teaching  physical 
work  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Pupils  may 
be  placed  in  certain  classes,  but  from  then 
on,  it  is  a  personal  matter  between  pupfl 
and   instructor. 

For  best  results,  the  first  thing  that 
must  happen  is  that  the  confidence  of  the 
pupil  must  be  v\^on.  He  must  believe  that 
the  teacher  "knows  his  stuff,"  after  which 
whole-hearted  cooperation  may  be  expect- 
ed. Also,  besides  ability  in  his  line,  the 
teacher  must  have  a  deep  personal  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  his  pupils.  After 
these  two  things  have  been  accomplished, 
results  will  soon  be  gratiiying. 

As  to  the  actual  work  in  the  gymnasium, 
each  teacher  will  adhere  strictly  to  the 
methods  he  has  been  taught,  for  a  time. 
There  are  many  sets  of  exercises  that  will 
bring  forth  good  results.  One  thing  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  teacher  of 
Physical  Education,  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  anatomy.  The  more  thorough 
this  knowledge,  the  better  the  teacher. 
The  true  object  is  not  to  see  how  much 
exercise  a  pupil  can  take  in  a  limited 
time;  it  is  to  secure  accurate,  physiological 
and  educational  exercise.  More  harm  may  be 
done  by  over-doing  than  by  under-doing. 
A  due  balance  must  be  preserved  between 
energy  that  supplies  and  energy  that 
wastes.  Vital  organs,  nervous  system  and 
age  and  constitution  of  the  pupil  must  be 
considered  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  an  un- 
limited number  of  different  sets  of  exer- 
cises is  all  that  is  needed  to  create  in- 
terest in  physical  education.  This  mis- 
take is  very  costly.   Mostly,  muscles  work 


together  in  groups.  Both  with  and  without 
apparatus,  a  few  sets  of  exercises  should 
be  worked  out  which  will  properly  de- , 
velop  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  then 
don't  change  too  often.  Much  time  is 
wasted  in  explanation  and  nothing  gets 
exercise   but  the   teacher's   vocal   chords. 

Too  much  is  said,  oftentimes,  about 
throwing  the  chest  out  and  inrowing  the 
shoulders  back.  An  erect  carriage  is  one 
thing,  and  striding  along  as  stiff  as  a 
stick  is  another.  The  nature  of  his  handi- 
cap causes  the  blind  child  to  hold  him- 
self tense.  It  is  the  unconscious  resistance 
he  is  always  offering  to  a  possible  injury 
he  may  receive  because  he  does  not  see 
what  is  happening  around  him.  Running, 
playing  games,  rolling  on  the  mats,  hori- 
zontal bar  work,  work  on  the  parallel 
bars  and  flying  rings  are  good  methods 
for   eradicating   this   condition. 

In  September,  1929,  Raymond  Gans,  a 
little  boy  seven  years  old,  went  to  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  He  had 
been  the  victim  of  Infantile  Paralysis  and 
could  hardly  walk.  Although  he  was  a 
plucky  little  chap,  so  much  had  been  done 
to  make  life  easy  for  him,  that  he  was  al- 
most helpless.  His  training  began  at  once. 
In  the  cottage  he  was  taught  about  the 
things  he  should  know  and  to  do  the 
things  he  could  do.  He  went  to  the  gym- 
nasium with  the  other  little  boys  and  soon 
became  greatly  interested.  He  rolled  on 
the  mats  and  played  games  with  the  others, 
and  soon  took  his  turn  with  the  rest  at 
what-ever  was  being  done.  When  the 
weather  became  warm  and  the  classes 
were  taken  out  into  the  field  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  work  at  the  jumping  pit 
and  on  the  race  track  and  still  took  his 
turn  with  the  rest.  While  he  was  still 
unable  to  get  about  with  ease,  yet,  his 
physical  development  had  ibeen  such  that 
he  had  entirely  lost  his  self-consciousness 
and  his  ambition  to  do  was  second  to 
none.  He  had  gained  several  pounds  in 
weight.  Directed  effort  and  few  definite 
commands  work  wonders  in  a  gymnasium. 

Long  grueling  exercises  are  harmful 
rather  than  beneficial  in  the  building  up 
of  the  body.  Wrestling  is  splendid  exer- 
cise, but  six  minutes  is  long  enough  for 
a  bout  between  school  boys.  Running  is 
good    exercise,   but   long    distance    running 
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is  hard  on  the  heart.  One  of  the  best 
things  a  School  for  the  Blind  can  do  for 
the  health  of  its  pupils  is  to  require  that 
they  spend  a  half  hour  each  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  walking  in  the  open  air. 
j  This  brings  them  to  the  breakfast  table 
with  a  good  appetite  and  the  day  is 
started  right  for  them.  It  has  the  same 
eifect  as  "getting  up  in  the  morning  on 
the   right   side  of  the   bed." 


It  should  be  the  aim  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  educational  methods 
in  our  Schools  for  the  Blind,  to  see  to  it 
that  all  departments  so  articulate  that  the 
best  results  may  be  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  mentally,  morally, 
spiritually,  and  physically  into  well  round- 
ed citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "We  must  educate  the 
body    with   reference   to    the   soul." 


AIMS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

0.    H.    BOETTGER 

Teacher,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


In  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  health 
should  come  first,  and  all  else  will  follow. 
What  would  a  child  profit  if  he  gained 
the  whole  curriculum,  and  loses  his  health. 
The  soul  will  be  oppressed  if  assisted  by 
the  body  Montague  says,  "It  is  not  a 
soul",  and  it  is  not  a  body  we  are  train- 
ing up.  "It  is  a  Boy",  and  we  must  not 
divide  him  into  two  parts,  "Keep  the 
Body  in  strength  and  vigor,"  so  that  it 
may  be  able  to  obey  and  execute  orders 
of  the  mind.  In  order  to  learn  to  think 
we  must  exercise  our  bodies,  which  are  the 
instruments  of  our  intelligence. 

Physical  Education  is  essential  for  every 
one  to  improve  their  health.  Even  the 
Physican  has  handed  over  to  the  Director 
of  Physical  Training  some  of  his  functions. 

The  Aim  of  Physical  Education 

An  eff'ective  course  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  schools  must  have  a  two-fold  aim. 

First — It  must  help  to  produce  correct 
habits  of  thought,  and  feeling,  as  well 
as   action. 

Second — It  must  be  hygienic;  that  is,  it 
must  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils 
and    help   to    insure   their   normal    grovii;h. 

A  wise  combination  of  these  aims  will 
produce  in  the  normal  child  the  efficiency 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  General  Aim  of  Gymnastics  or 
Physical  Training  is  to  develop  the  "Body", 
into  a  harmonious  whole  under  the  perfect 
control  of  the  "Will".  Gymnastics  does 
not  aim  to  produce  a  great  bulk  of  ab- 
normal development  of  muscle,  but  rather 
to  cause  the  muscles  present  to  respond 
readily  to  the  "Will". 


(A)  Gymnastic  exercises  are  essential 
to  improve  the  muscles,  joints,  and  func- 
tional activity  of  the  organs,  such  as  cir- 
culation, respiration,  digestion,  etc.,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  healthy  body. 

(B)  In  order  to  attain  this  purpose  a 
series  of  exercises  are  given  to  benefit  all 
parts  of  the  body,  also  vigorous  exercises 
to  stimulate  and  assist  the  action  of  the 
heaii;,  increasing  circulation  whereby  the 
pupils  are  able  to  stand  more  mental 
exertion. 

(C)  Exercises  must  be  done  with  ease 
— and   never   to   bodily   exhaustion. 

Stammering 

Physical  exercises  also  helps  to  im- 
prove stammering,  especially  the  involun- 
tary nervous  repetition  of  sound;  to  at- 
tain relief  for  same,  I  would  suggest  vig- 
orous exercises  with  sentences,  such  as: 
The  Boy  can  run.  The  Boy  can  jump.  The 
Boy  can  learn.  The  Boy  is  improving. 
Such  four  count  exercises  are  good  for 
rhythm   and   coordination. 

Bad  Posture 

The  cause  of  bad  posture  in  many  cases 
is  lack  of  general  vitality  and  low  muscu- 
lar tone.  Being  sightless  or  nearsighted 
in  many  respects  causes  the  child  to  bend 
foi'ward  and  produce  both  the  forward 
head  and  stooped  shoulders.  The  heart 
is  subject  to  extra  pressure  causing  it  to 
do   more   work. 

When  you  see  a  boy  who  has  poorly 
developed  chest  and  shoulders,  we  find  on 
examination  that  his  chest  muscles  have 
been  contracted  and  shortened  by  some 
faulty  posture,  or  too  much  exercise  of  the 
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wrong  kind,  thereby  causing  the  bones 
of  the  chest  and  shoulders  to  be  pulled 
out  of  shape  and  thereby  diminishing  the 
breathing  power.  In  this  case,  by  special 
exercises  to  stretch  out  the  shortened 
chest  muscles,  in  order  to  make  possible 
greater  chest  expansion  and  strengthening 
of  the  back,  and  constant  repetition  of  deep 
breathing  exercises  to  expand  and  raise 
the  chest,  the  contracted  muscles  are  grad- 
ually stretched  out  to  normal.  I  suggest 
the  following  exercises  for  round  shoulders, 
and  forward  head:  Raise  and  lower  should- 
ers, rotate  or  circle  shoulders. 

Place  hands  on  shoulders,  and  move 
elbows   forward   and   backward. 

Swing  arms  forward,  outward  and  back- 
ward. Bend  trunk  backward  and  bend 
arms  to  thrust,  and  lower  head  backward. 
Circle  arms  forward  and  circle  backward. 
Push  up  from  front  lying  position.  In- 
terlace fingers  in  rear  of  head,  lower 
and   raise   head  backwaru   with   resistance. 

Spinal  Curvature 

When  one  shoulder  is  lower  than  the 
other  there  is  often  a  curvature  on  that 
side.  This  means  that  the  muscles  on  that 
side  are  contracted.  The  best  corrective 
exercise  is  to  bend  the  body  to  the  other 
side,  and  raise  and  lower  shoulder  Vv'ith 
hand  at  arm  pit,  touch  the  floor  with  the 
hand  on  the  side  you  are  bending,  from  a 
side   stride    position. 

Classification  of  Work 

1. — Running   and   marching   maneuvers — 

teach  quick  response  to  commands  and 
cooperation  with  others.  I  wish  to  say  at 
this  time,  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  running — ^that  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  has  a  cable  on  the  playground, 
along  the  track  for  running.  First  I  insist 
on  the  pupils  walking  up  and  down,  slid- 
ing their  hands  along  the  cable  so  that 
they  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  track, 
as  well  as  self-confidence.  After  walking 
they  start  running,  and  just  touch  the 
cable  occasionally,  and  after  a  little  prac- 
tice they  get  so  self-confident  they  do  not 
have  to  touch  the  cable,  thereby  gaining 
speed   as  well. 

2. — Calisthenics — Wand,  setting-up,  dumb- 
bell, and  club  exercises  are  for  the  de- 
velopment of  large  muscle  groups  of 
all  parts. 


3. — Apparatus  Work — should  develop  such 
qualities  as  skill,  strength,  confidence  and 
good  form. 

4. — Athletics — are  splendid  means  to  de- 
velop speed,   strength,   and  endurance. 

5. — Skating — is  an  exercise  to  develop 
the  legs,  abdominal  muscles,  also  good 
balancing  exercise. 

6. — Swimming — ^brings  every  muscle  into 
action,  and  is  very  good  for  the  nervous 
system. 

The  Class  arrangement  at  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  is  as  follows: 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Junior,  and  Senior; 
the  pupils  are  graded  according  to  their 
physical  ability.  There  are  two  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  physical  instruction,  and 
three  hours  for  recreation.  It  takes  the 
pupils  ten  minutes  to  get  ready  for  the 
lesson,   leaving  it   a   fifty-minute   period. 

The  Time  is  divided  as  follows: 

First  five  minutes  are  devoted  to  run- 
ning and  marching  maneuvers;  the  next 
fifteen  minutes  for  apparatus  work,  and 
the  last  ten  minutes  for  games,  (Antag- 
onistic or  Team,  as  follows: 

Antagonistic    Games 

1.  Hop   and   Pull  on   one  foot. 

2.  Cock    Fighting. 

3.  Pulling   over   the    line. 

4.  Bull  in  the  ring. 

5.  Pushing   with    wand. 

6.  Poison   or  wrestling  circle. 

7.  Wand   wrestling. 

8.  Tug    of   War. 

Team    Games 

1.  Passing    dumbbell    between    legs. 

2.  Black  and  White  or  Night  and  Day. 

3.  Hen  and  (Chicks. 

4.  All    up    All    Down. 

5.  Arch    Ball   over   head. 

6.  Club   Race. 

7.  Leap    Frog    Race. 

8.  Wheel-barrow    race. 

Also  have  tM'o  periods  for  individual 
work,  for  such  pupils  that  can  not  take 
class  work,  and  one  period  a  week  for 
swimming  and  diving  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Boys.  Most  of  the  pupils  also 
learn   Roller-skating. 

Recreation  Period — is  devoted  to  walking 
(if  weather  permits).  Each  class  walks 
two  miles.  The  period  is  pleasantly  and 
profitably  spent  walking  thru  the  public 
park  which  is  located  opposite  the  school. 
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Round  Table 

Methods  in  Music 
Wm.  E.   Chamberlain^  Leader 

The  Round  Table  discussion  on  Methods  in  Music  was  opened  by  the  Chairman, 
W.    E.    Chamberlain,    Music    Department   of   the    California    School    for    the    Blind. 

I'.        Some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  remarks  follow: 


"A  good  teacher  should  not  be  so  dogmatic 
as    to    always    follow    outlined    methods." 

"Outline  methods  may  sometimes  be  de- 
sirable in  classes,  but  not  in  individual 
teaching." 

"Those  things  which  arouse  a  child's 
curiosity  may  be  told  to  any  sized  class. 
A  curious  pupil  is  always  an  interested 
pupil." 

"A  student  should  not  be  taught  only  to 
sing  or  play.  He  should  be  taught  co- 
ordination and  reflection,  etc." 

The  general  discussion  brought  out  the 
following  contributions: 

Mr.  (Chamberlain — "The  pupil  should  be 
taught  first  the  words,  then  individual 
parts  and  then  the  combination  of  parts." 


Miss  Hahn  of  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind — ^"Sight  singing  is  a  rapid  way 
of  learning  music  preparatory  to  advanced 
choral   singing." 

Mr.  Richmond  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Blind' — ^"Students,  come  to  me  with 
a  useful  knowledge  of  music,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  sight  singing  method  would 
be  useful  in  case  of  all  students,  due  to 
differences  of  ability." 

Miss  Bartlett,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind 
said: — "I  find  it  facilitates  matters  great- 
ly to'  place  students  in  chorus  so  that  a 
naturally  poor  student  may  be  near  a 
good  student.  The  poor  student  thereby 
gains  help  and  confidence." 


PRIMARY  TRAINING  IN  BRAILLE  MUSIC 

L.    W.    RODENBERG 

Illinois   School  for  the   Blind,   Jacksonville,   111. 


Venturing  a  comprehensive  and  kindly 
criticism  of  methods  in  vogue  in  most  of 
the  American  States,  and  in  fact  in  most 
lands,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  many 
of  our  schools  for  the  blind  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  systematic  class  instruc- 
tion in  music,  such  as  is  given  grade  by 
grade  in  the  ibest  public  schools,  and  a 
great  emphasis  of  private  instruction  re- 
sembling that  given  in  conservatories;  that 
fluent  "sight-reading"  and  all  it  means 
are  abnormally  retarded  and  delayed  by 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  braille  system; 
that  the  pupil  is  assigned  too  soon  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  keyboard;  that  at  least 
two  years  of  class  training  in  funda- 
mentals should  precede  instrumental  or 
choral  work;  that  no  music  should  be 
taught  by  rote  above  the  kindergarten, 
and  that  the  motive  for  elaborate  en- 
sembles should  be  the  pupil's  individual 
culture  rather  than  mass  institutional  ex- 
hibition.     It,    then,    becomes    a    pertinent 


task  on  our  part  (if  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations are  at  all  correct)  to  study 
how  the  primary  period  in  music  instruc- 
tion, the  most  valuable  time  in  the  pupil's 
life,  may  be  changed  from  a  musical 
desert  into   a  musical   garden. 

The  Primary  Period — Briefly  sketched, 
the  primary  program  should  be  as  follows: 

First    year:     Rote    singing. 

Second  year:  Singing  in  braille  tonic 
sol-fa,  and  later  in  the  year,  in  music 
braille,  using  quarters,  halves,  and  wholes. 

Third  year:  More  sol-faing  and  more 
music  braille,  aiming  at  fluency  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Fourth  year:  Use  of  "sight-method" 
and  emphasis  on  music  braille;  also,  as- 
signment of  talented  pupils  to  private  les- 
sons. Of  course,  thei'e  are  other  things, 
too,  to  be  done  in  these  years,  but  the 
braille  features  are  so  important  that  we 
shall  stress  them  throughout  this  discussion. 
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Maximum  "Brailleism" — ^By  this  we  mean 
making  the  most  of  braille,  even  more 
than  its  inventor  dreamed.  Observe  the 
blind  business  man  at  his  office  telephone, 
"dotting"  down  names  and  orders.  Observe 
the  young  lady  typing  a  lecture  she  has 
taken  down  in  her  braille  shorthand 
machine.  Observe  the  blind  organist  of 
Quebec  and  Paris,  who  reads  the  chant 
melody  with  his  right  hand  while,  with 
his  left  hand  and  the  pedals,  he  plays  the 
simple  harmony  of  the  accompaniment 
required  in  the  service.  Observe  how  four 
girls,  who  are  without  sight,  sing  in  four- 
part  harmony  an  old  English  folk-song 
which  is  unfamiliar  to  them — sing  it  at 
first  sight,  words  and  notes  together,  from 
beginning  to  end  without  break  or  hesita- 
tion, even  as  do  the  seeing.  Thus,  if  we 
have  an  ever-new  vision  of  possibilities 
in  braille  efficiency,  and  if  we  realize  that 
such  achievements  rend  "the  veil  of  dark- 
ness", then  we  become  vital  in  our  work 
because  of  the  principle  of  maximum 
"brailleism", 

Tell-Tale  Styles  —  What  are  these? 
"When  we  emboss  a  story  or  any  literary 
text,  we  follow  closely  the  ink  typog- 
raphy; but  when  we  transcribe  music,  we 
interpret  from  the  picture  writing  of  the 
staff  into  the  literal  writing  of  braille. 
Any  number  of  "messes"  may  be  made  of 
it,  unless  we  understand  maximum  "braille- 
ism". A  young  lady,  who  is  a  private 
music  teacher  of  seeing  pupils,  declared 
that  since  her  teaching  pieces  are  avail- 
able in  a  certain  legible  style  of  braille, 
she  can  follow  the  braille  copy  while  her 
pupils  play.  This,  she  says,  saves  her 
time  and  energy  to  the  extent  of  an  hour 
a  day,  obviating  the  need  for  so  much 
preparatory  memorizing.  If  this  could  be 
applied  equally  to  all  our  blind  teachers 
of  music,  then  a  mere  style  of  writing 
braille  could  lift  hundreds  of  hours  of  need- 
less drudgery  daily  from  a  group  of  peo- 
ple   already   sufficiently   handicapped. 

The  three  methods  for  braille  songs  are 
interesting.  They  are  highly  important  to 
our  present   study. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  our 
subject  concerns  voice  culture  only.  It  so 
happens  that  in  the  primary  grades,  as  in 
almost  all  class  work,  the  voice  is  the  ap- 
propriate instrument.  And  what  a  won- 
derful instrument  the  voice  is!  We  must 
turn    "vocal"    in    our    thought    of    music. 


Even  after  one  has  become  an  instrment- 
alist,  he  should  glory  in  the  use  of  his 
voice,  especially  his  inner,  musical  voice; 
for,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  able  to  use 
that  inner  voice,  so  far  has  he  become  a 
musician.  Therefore,  we  should  read  and 
sing  many  songs  in  the  primary  grades, 
and  these  songs  should  be  brailled  in  the 
most  legible  way  possible. 

In  the  "paragraph  method"  a  section  or 
paragraph  of  words  is  written  separately, 
and  is  followed  or  preceded  by  the  cor- 
responding section  of  notes.  Sometimes, 
as  in  hymns,  all  the  words  are  written  to- 
gether in  one  section.  The  reader  memor- 
izes the  words  and  then  fits  them  to  the 
notes  after  the  fashion  of  a  puzzle.  Quite 
often  this  is  easy  enough,  but  often  it  is 
very   confusing   and   trying. 

A  newer  and  far  better  style  is  the 
"phrase  method."  It  resembles  the  older 
method,  but  the  sections  are  short — per- 
haps two  lines  of  poetry,  or  not  too  much 
for  the  average  memory  to  retain  fairly 
well  at  the  first  reading.  One  may  read 
all  the  words  throughout  or  all  the  notes 
throughout  and,  because  the  sections  are 
short,  one  may  puzzle  together  the  words 
and  notes  with  comparatively  little  dif- 
ficulty. This  method  has  been  used  in 
England  for  some  fifteen  years  and  is 
also  quite  popular  in  America.  Slow  read- 
ers, who  are  in  the  majority,  prefer  the 
"phrase  method,"  and  we  still  use  it  in 
almost  all  transcriptions.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  an  abnormal  form:  it  prevents  "sight- 
reading"  and  compels  memorizing  by  the 
unpsychological   "fragmentarj^"  process. 

The  third  and  newest  style  is  the  so- 
called  "sight  method,"  an  odd  but  con- 
venient misnomer,  with  which  there  has 
been  experimentation  at  Jacksonville.  The 
words  and  notes  are  mingled  in  the  same 
line,  every  v/ord  or  -short  word-group  being 
followed  by  its  note  or  short  note-group. 
The  fingers  of  the  reader,  passing  rapidly 
along  the  line,  may  comprehend  the  word 
and  note  as  a  unit  idea,  and  a  kind  of 
"sight-singing"  is  possible.  Obviously,  as 
with  the  seeing,  the  ease  and  fluency  of 
reading  depend  on  the  ability  and  experi- 
ence of  the  reader  and  on  the  character 
of  the   song. 

Many  tests  have  been  made  with  the 
"sight  method".  Yet,  before  it  can  be 
tested  in  full  fairness,  or  before  its  future 
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can  be  predicted,  we  must  have  cultivated 
many  "nimble-minded'  fingers. 

And  as  to  styles,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that,  althovigh  many  varieties  are  possible, 
some  of  them  are  basic.  The  "sight  method" 
is  a  basic  style.  Like  all  basic  styles,  it 
has  its  own  proper  use  and  the  transcriber 
must  select  the  style  most  pertinent  to 
the  occasion.  Therefore,  the  styles  we 
choose  become  tell-tales  of  what  we  un- 
derstand by  maximum  "brailleism"  and 
maximum  musicianship. 

A  Freak  of  Nomenclature — This  brings 
us  again  to  the  primary  grades.  Ever 
since  the  dawn  of  music  braille,  the  be- 
ginner was  told  at  his  first  lesson  that 
the  simplest  braille  notes  are  eighth  notes 
which,  for  the  C  scale,  are  like  the  num- 
erals beginning  with  four.  In  Italy  and 
France  the  Aretinian  syllables,  Do,  Re,  Mi, 
etc.,  designate  the  fixed  scale  of  C,  so  that 
the  braille  sign  for  4  or  the  letter  D 
readily  suggests  the  first  note.  Do.  But 
in  English  nomenclature  the  notes  of  the 
scale  have  letter  names,  C,  D,  E,  etc.  Tlie 
Continental  Do  is  English  C.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  musical  D  is  literary  C,  musical 
E,  literary  D,  musical  F,  literary  E,  etc. 
Now,  this  confusion  Vvill  not  do  at  all 
for  the  tiny  tots,  and  consequently  they 
must  not  attempt  to  read  music  braille 
as  early  as  seeing  children  begin  to  read 
staff.  But  some  of  this  delay  may  be  ob- 
viated if  we  avoid  beginning  with  eighth 
notes  even  though  they  are  the  simplest 
in  form.  By  adding  to  them  the  lower 
points  of  the  cell,  we  make  quarters,  halves, 
and  wholes.  These  cannot  be  confused  so 
easily  with  letters,  and  by  beginning  with 
these  larger  values  we  follow  standard 
usage  in  music  pedagogy.  The  theory  has 
been  incorporated  in  primers  of  sight- 
singing  printed  at  the  Illinois   School. 

The    Freak    of    Sharps    and    Flats — Or 

course,  the  complication  of  key-signatures 
must  not  come  near  the  little  folks  for 
quite  a  while.  They  must  be  taught  to 
sing  in  all  keys  without  knowing  any- 
thing technical  about  them.  Herein  lies 
the  glory  of  the  voice  as  opposed  to  the 
complexity  of  the  keyboard.  We  must  keep 
the  child  away  from  the  instrument  until 
he  knows  what  music  is. 

And  how  may  a  child  read  and  sing 
in  all  keys  without  knowing  them?  As 
you  well  know,  it  is  quite  simple.  There 
is  in  braille  a  note   series,  seven  signs  in 


diatonic  progression.  It  is  a  "scale  ladder" 
of  letters.  On  any  round,  we  may  hang 
a  melodic  figure,  so  long  as  the  order  of 
the  signs  is  well  fixed  in  mind.  So  it  fol- 
lows that  for  a  while  v/e  must  tell  the 
children  upon  which  round  of  the  ladder 
Do  stands.  Therefore,  in  the  sight-singing 
primers,  not  only  eighth  notes  are  avoided 
at  the  beginning,  but  keys  as  well,  and  it 
is  indicated  for  the  child-reader  that  Do 
equals   such   or   such   a  note. 

A  Literal  Importation — But  what  is  it 
that  can  change  the  primary  period  from 
a  musical  desert  into  a  musical  garden  in 
a  school  for  the  blind?  Many  things,  no 
doubt.  One  of  them  is  a  new-comer,  though 
it  is  merely  old  wine  in  a  new  bottle.  It 
is  a  special  braille  adaptation  of  tonic 
sol-fa.  You  may  see  it  applied  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grades  in  the  Illinois 
school.  Although  many  persons  regard  the 
Curwen  sol-fa  system  as  out-of-date,  un- 
popular in  America,  and  altogether  un- 
scientific, such  an  opinion  must  be  ques- 
tioned, especially  when  it  comes  to  braille 
instruction. 

In  the  Curwen  method,  the  letter  d 
stands  for  Do,  r  for  Re,  m  for  Mi,  etc. 
Rev.  Curwen  of  England  worked  it  out  for 
the  seeing  some  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago  and  subsequently  a  large  publishing 
concern  and  an  elaborate  system  of  courses 
and  examinations  came  into  existence.  In 
the  Curwen  notation  all  music  is  in  mov- 
able Do,  no  staff  or  key  signatures  are 
used,  the  letter-notes  run  along  in  a 
straight  line,  and  all  time-values  and 
rhythms  are  based  on  pulses  or  beats.  As 
an  illustration  we  print  the  first  bars  of 
America  ("God  Save  the  King").  In  this 
braille  adaptation  a  blank  space  marks 
the  pulse,  the  letter  k  is  a  bar-line,  and 
the  hyphen  is  the  prolongation  of  the  pulse. 

Choral  societies  in  England  have  sung 
the  "Messiah"  from  Cunven  books — for 
the  method  is  so  legible.  Yet  it  was  never 
intended  as  a  rival  of  the  staff  notation, 
but  merely  as  a  means  to  cultivate  a  bet- 
ter sense  of  tonality  in  beginners.  Staff 
reading  is  duly  introduced  after  the  pupil 
is  deemed  ready  for  it,  and  the  Curwen 
system  has  the  reputation  of  making  bet- 
ter staff  readers. 

(An  adaptation  to  braille  of  tonic  sol-fa 
was  made  in  England  several  years  ago. 
The  characters  used  were  neither  music 
braille  nor  literary  braille.  For  this  rea- 
son the   adaptation   was    somewhat   unfair 
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to  the  original  Curwen  simplicity  and  some- 
what too  complicated  for  the  earliest  pri- 
mary purposes.  Therefore,  a  more  literal 
adaptation  of  the  Curwen  notation  was 
presented  in  the  American  text,  the  1925 
Key  to  Braille  Music  Notations.) 

The  sight-singing  primers  are  full  of 
this  literal  notation:  D  for  Do,  R  for  Re, 
etc.  There  are  also  numerous  exercises  in 
the  number  notation:  1  2  3  for  Do  Re  Mi, 
etc.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  braille  alphabet,  he  may 
begin  to  "sight-sing"  in  a  very  primary 
way.  Even  though  a  critic  may  deem  the 
literal  Curwen  notation  a  nuisance  in 
teaching  the  seeing,  nevertheless,  its  car- 
dinal merits  offer  a  solution  for  some  of 
our  worst  primary  problems  in  teaching 
children  without  sight.  For  observe,  it  is 
lineal  like  braille — not  structural,  like 
staff.  It  offers  no  conflicts  in  nomenclature, 
and  employs  no  signatures  of  sharps  and 
flats.  The  child  may  safely  be  trained  in 
it  long  before  regular  music  braille  could 
be  employed  so  flexibly.  There  is,  there- 
fore, much  truth  in  the  claim  that  this 
method  deserves  the  high  credit  of  feeing 
able  to  add  two  years  of  musical  experi- 
ence to  the  blind  pupil's  training.  Thus  it 
makes  possible  a  standard  and  complete 
curriculum  in  music;  it  strikes  at  the 
center  of  awkwardness  in  braille  music 
reading  and  substitutes  a  sense  of  fluency; 
and  it  opens  the  musical  mind  of  the  child 
in  advance   of  the  instrumental   age. 

Shunted  Attainments — "We  must  note 
again  the  distinction  between  general  class 
training  and  private  instruction.  In  the 
private  studio  the  pupil  is  made  to  aim 
at  artistic  and  vocational  attainments  by 
which  the  talented  distinguish  themselves. 
But  in  the  classroom,  where  as  yet  the 
special  talents  are  undistinguished,  there 
are  also  attainments  to  be  aimed  at.  These 
attainments  have  been  cataloged  for  public 
school  use  by  the  Educational  Council  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  (See  The  Teacher's  Book, 
published  by  Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldredge, 
New  York.)  It  embodies  recommendations 
of  some  of  the  finest  talent  in  music  and 
in  education.  It  outlines  the  steps  by 
which  the  developing  mind  should  pro- 
gress into  a  well-rounded  conception  of 
music  as  a  major  school  subject.  In 
schools  for  the  blind  we  may  safely  imi- 
tate the  spirit  and  much  of  the  letter  of 
such  a  standard  program.  True,  we  can- 
not   take    over    the   program    as    a    whole. 


and  in  our  original  adjustments  we  must 
be  most  discerning  and  courageous.  By 
the  nature  of  things,  we  shall  always 
tend  to  delay  (shunt  upward)  the  primary 
attainments  of  our  lower  grades,  and  at 
the  same  time  hasten  (shunt  downward) 
the  advanced  attainments  of  higher  grades. 
Some  of  us  have  practically  no  aims  for 
the  wee  tots  until  they  can  learn  music 
ibraille  and  begin  to  work  at  the  keyboard, 
and  some  of  us  expect  our  higher  grades 
to  perform  like  distinguished  choral  so- 
cieties. It  is  for  the  personal  good  of 
every  individual  pupil  of  the  school  that 
we  should  be  equitable  in  the  distri- 
bution of  musical  attainments.  This  im- 
plies equity  of  instruction  in  classes, 
grade  by  grade,  to  all  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  White  Blackboard  and  "Nimble- 
Minded"  Fingers — ^Certainly,  the  primary 
classes  must  do  other  things  in  music 
than  read  in  the  sight-singing  primers. 
Mere  reading  may  be  overdone.  Much 
time  should  be  given  to  eurjrthmics,  ap- 
preciation and  analysis,  and  to  rudimental 
ear  and  voice  training.  However,  in  teach- 
ing blind  children  there  is  justification  foi 
an  early  and  abundant  use  of  the  printed 
page.  It  is  our  blackboard.  Scale-ladders 
and  other  demonstrations,  usually  drawn 
on  the  (blackboard,  must  be  brought  v/ithin 
arm's  reach  of  the  blind  child.  There- 
fore, you  may  find  in  the  Jacksonville 
primers   a   number   of   scale-ladders. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  we 
must  be  anxious  to  read  a  gi^eat  deal  of 
braille,  and  anxious  to  read  the  right 
things  in  the  right  way.  The  blind  are 
naturally  and  universally  slow  music  read- 
ers. Usually,  as  they  become  good  read- 
ers, they  become  good  musicians.  Thus,  if 
music  means  aught  to  the  blind  in  a  large 
way,  the  matter  of  fluency  in  reading  is 
quite  important.  And  the  more  our  young 
pupils  read,  that  is,  the  more  their  ability 
to  read  is  cultivated,  the  more  likely  will 
they  be  able  to  acquire  "nimble-minded" 
fingers.  This  means  that  in  time  the 
printed  page  or  volume  of  braille  music 
will  prove  to  be,  not  an  irksome  puzzle 
of  difficulties,  tout  a  thing  of  meaning  to 
be  enjoyed  and  understood.  In  turn,  this 
intelligence  will  give  our  pupils  the  cour- 
age and  self-assurance  to  attain  to  the 
El    Dorado    of   blindness,    which    is    music. 

(This  paper  was  received  too  late  for 
inclusion  in  the  program.) 
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METHODS  IN  MUSIC 

Maegaret  M.  McLeish 
Teacher,    Kentucky   School   for    the    Blind,    Louisville,    Ky. 


What  is  meant  by  the  word  'method'  ? 
It  is  the  system  of  training  by  means  of 
various  exercises  through  which  proficiency 
or  knowledge  is  gained.  In  applying  this 
definition  to  piano  methods,  it  would  mean 
in  a  broad  sense  all  the  preparation  and 
training  necessary  to  adequately  perform 
music  on  the  greatest  of  all  instruments 
— ^the   piano. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  distinguish  be- 
tween method  as  applying  to  the  general 
principles  of  playing  and  such  methods  as 
have  grown  up  about  such  outstanding 
teacher  artists  as  Leschetizky,  Mason 
and  Philipp. 

As  the  popularity  of  the  piano  grows 
day  by  day,  a  resume  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples used  in  teaching  the  various  steps 
leading  to  artistic  playing  become  of  in- 
terest to  a  constantly  increasing  body  of 
music  lovers.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  piano  constitutes  the 
very  best  foundation  for  any  musical 
training. 

The  piano  is  an  instrument  of  percus- 
sion. In  appearance  it  resembles  a  harp 
placed  either  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
position  according  to  design  (upright  or 
grand),  encased  in  a  wooden  framework, 
being  played  by  means  of  a  long  row  of 
white  keys,  interrupted  by  alternate  groups 
of  two  and  three  black  keys  in  each  octave 
of  eight  keys  (eighty-eight  keys  in  all), 
these  taking  their  names  from  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet.  By  pressing 
these  keys  with  the  finger  tips  we  are 
able  to  elicit  tones,  kind  or  harsh,  soft 
or  loud,  depending  upon  the  mood  or  shade 
of  feeling  we  wish  to  express. 

The  tone  of  the  piano  is  short-lived  and 
incapable  of  a  crescendo,  yet  with  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  pedals,  much  is 
accomplished  as  to  tone  color  and  other 
beautiful  effects. 

Development  of  the  fingers  is  a  prime 
requisite.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
on  this  basic  principle.  A  pianist's  tools 
are  his  fingers,  of  these  he  must  be  master. 
If  the  pupil  cannot  control  his  fingers 
to  play  two  notes  legato,  using  any  two 
fingers    called    for,    how    may    you    expect 


him  to  play  a  passage  of  hve  or  more  in 
succession  smoothly  and  connectedly?  The 
pupil  must  learn  to  use  his  fingers  inde- 
pendent of  hand  or  arm  motion  and  the 
reverse,  hand  and  arm  movement  alone 
with  the  fingers  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Arm,  hand  and  finger  muscles  must  be 
properly  developed  so  as  to  produce  finger 
strength,  independence,  and  purposeful 
control. 

With  the  hand  held  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion, muscles  quite  relaxed,  fingers  gently 
curved  resting  on  the  keys,  wrists  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  we  begin  to  train 
each   individual  finger. 

The  student  thus  advances  step  by  step 
from  the  use  of  one  finger  to  pairs,  then 
through  the  five  fingers  consecutively.  Still 
advancing  he  practises  the  trill,  chords, 
scales,  arpeggios  and  octaves  in  elemen- 
tary forms. 

He  also  acquires  a  variety  of  touches 
viz;  the  legato,  staccato  and  portamento 
— ^to  be  used  with  various  degrees  of 
power  and  delicacy.  The  staccato  may  be 
from  the  finger  (single  tones),  or  wrist 
(octaves),  or  hand  (chords  and  all  inter- 
vals less  than  an  octave). 

In  all  these  varieties  of  touches  the  hands 
are  practised  separately,  together,  in  con- 
trary or  parallel  motion,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Special  exercises  are  given  for  passing 
the  thumb  under  the  other  fingers  before 
beginning  the    scales   and   arpeggios. 

The  twelve  major  scales  are  now  used, 
also  the  relative  harmonic  and  melodic 
and  natural  minor  scales,  not  forgetting 
the  chromatic  scale.  Someone  has  said; 
"Without  scales  there  is  no  Czerny,  and 
without  Czerny  no   Liszt." 

Instruction  is  next  given  in  both  com- 
mon, dominant  and  diminished  seventh 
chords  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys.  The 
smooth  thumb  passage  presents  greater 
difficulty  in  the  playing  of  arpeggios  than 
in   scale   playing. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  exercises, 
difficult  passages  taken  from  the  master- 
pieces afford  excellent  material. 
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After  the  muscles  have  been  properly 
trained  to  perfect  control,  this  condition 
can  only  be  maintained  by  thoughtful  and 
systematic  practice. 

In  addition  to  this  technical  drill,  music- 
al notation  is  of  prime  importance.  For 
the  notation  of  piano  music,  two  clefs 
placed  on  staffs  consisting  of  five  lines 
and  four  spaces  each  are  used,  each  line 
or  space  standing  for  a  specific  pitch  or 
piano  key.  The  treble  clef  is  used  for  the 
right  hand  and  the  bass  clef  for  the  left. 
These  two  clefs  are  read  and  played  to- 
gether making  possible  the  representation 
thereon  of  all  the  seven  odd  octaves  of 
piano  tones. 

Pitch  is  represented  by  sharps,  flats, 
naturals,  double  sharps,  double  flats,  ledger 
lines  and  spaces,  while  rhythm  is  de- 
signated by  notes,  rests  (whole,  half, 
quarter,  eighth,  sixteenth,  etc.,),  bars,  and 
measure   signs. 

Dynamics,  rate  of  speed,  changes  in 
power  are  included  in  the  study  of  inter- 
pretation. 

The  study  of  Bach's  compositions  on  ac- 
count of  their  complicated  polyphonic  con- 
struction furnishes  the  best  material  for 
musical  analysis,  and  at  the  same  time  af- 
fords greater  development  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  fingers.  In  addition  the  com- 
positions of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
are  used,  not  forgetting  Mendelssohn's 
works  which  furnish  much  desirable  ma- 
terial for  teaching  purposes.  Our  highest 
ideals  are  being  realized  when  we  turn  to 
the  poet  of  the  piano,  I  mean  Chopin: 
then  to  Liszt,  and  continuing  on  through 
the  compositions  of  the  modern  composers. 

Using  this  outline  of  musical  regime 
with  proper  guidance  and  intelligent  per- 
severance we  may  expect  most  gratifying 
success  for  the  pupil,  however  by  no 
means   an   artist. 

Only  when  a  musician  learns  to  express 
the  inmost  thoughts   of  the   composer  and 


the  breadth  and  greatness  of  a  composi- 
tion, reading  between  the  lines  as  it  were, 
will  he  have  a  chance  to  become  great. 

For  proper  interpretation,  in  addition 
to  technique,  analysis,  theory,  counterpoint 
and  musical  history,  the  capacity  for  feel- 
ing  and  imagination   is   most   essential. 

As  the  underlying  principles  are  the 
same  and  remain  immutably  so,  we  might 
say  all  good  teachers  teach  alike.  To  the 
successful  teacher  the  gospel  of  musical 
truth  can  find  almost  as  many  outlets  of 
expression  as  there  are  varieties  of  tem- 
perament. 

The  artist  teacher  instead  of  creating 
a  so-called  method,  has  made  himself 
famous  by  virtue  of  his  unusual  ability 
in  applying  his  knowledge  as  regards  in- 
dividual cases  with  their  varying  tempera- 
ments   and    physical    weaknesses. 

Fannie  Bloomfield  Ziesler  remarked  "that 
Leschetizky,  to  whom  all  piano  students 
flocked  as  they  previously  had  flocked 
to  Liszt,  was  a  great  force,  largely,  by 
virtue  of  his  unusual  ability  and  his  in- 
teresting personality,  that  is,  his  way  of 
mixing  brains  with  his  teaching,  changing 
his  method  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of 
each  pupil  just  as  a  doctor  uses  diff'erent 
remedies    for   different    patients." 

One  man's  medicine  is  another  man's 
poison,  no  two  cases  of  illness  are  ex- 
actly alike.  Josef  Hofman  says;  "Rubin- 
stein chose  the  method  of  indirect  instruc- 
tion  through   suggestive    comparisons." 

The  individuality  of  a  great  talent  will 
assert  itself  regardless  of  a  system  or 
method. 

In  closing  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
some  of  the  outstanding  evidences  of  the 
popularizing  of  piano  music  through  these 
various  media,  viz.:  The  introduction  of 
piano  teaching  into  the  public  schools; 
The  moving  picture;  The  great  increase  of 
Music  Clubs;  and  greatest  of  all — ^the 
Radio. 
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Round  Table 

Vocational  and  Pre-Vocational  Subjects 
Superintendent  J.  W.  Howard,  Leader 


This  sectional  meeting  was  held  in  the 
room  of  the  Industrial  Department,  Wed- 
nesday   evening',    June    25th,    1930. 

J.  W.  Howard  of  the  Oregon  School  was 
Chaii-man,  and  Mr.  Mortensen  of  Seattle 
acted    as    Secretary. 

A  very  interesting  paper  along  the  lines 
of  girls'  class  work  in  sewing,  the  making 
of  samplers  and  other  articles,  had  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Mary  Burbank,  Teacher 
of  Girls'  Industrial  Classes  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.  This 
paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  B.  S.  Joice  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind.  A  discussion  followed,  participated 
in  by  teachers  from  the  California,  Kansas, 
and   other   schools. 

Later,  Mr.  Burton  E.  Smith,  of  the 
Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  Adult 
Blind  at  Portland,  presented  some  gen- 
eral introductory  remarks  concerning  his 
invention  of  a  doweling  machine   especial- 


ly designed  by  himself  to  be  operated  by 
blind  workmen.  This  macnine  is  so  made 
that  holes  may  be  accurately  gauged  and 
bored  for  doweling  the  joints  in  making 
dolls'  and  children's  beds,  stools,  screen 
doors,  tables,  taborettes,  and  other  useful 
and  ornamental  articles.  Before  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  Mr.  Smith  gave  practical 
demonstration  of  the  actual  workings  of 
the  machine.  All  present  were  much  in- 
terested. 

The  device  is  designed  for  use  in  manual 
training  shops  for  advanced  students  and 
for  blind  men  in  employment  shops  who 
have  a  particular  bent  along  this  line  of 
mechanical    work. 

Any  institution  for  the  blind  is  wel- 
come to  request  Mr.  Smith  to  bring  his 
invention  to  them  and  he  will  gladly  car- 
ry on  a  continued  demonstration  in  any 
manual  training  department  or  workshop 
for  the  (blind. 


EDUCATIONAL  HAND  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS 

Miss  Mary  Burbank 
Teacher,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Educational  Hand  Training  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  a  blind 
girl's  education.  It  keeps  her  mentally 
and  physically  active  and  brings  her  in 
closer  contact  with  the  outside  world.  She 
can  do  things  in  the  same  way  as  normal 
girls,  thus  making  her  an  asset  to  her- 
self  and   the    community. 

Hand  Training  should  start  in  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  Kindergarten  with  the 
simplest  forms  of  sewing  stitches,  and 
making  samplers  on  canvas  or  cross- 
stitch  material.  Very  simple  designs  in 
weaving — over  one  thread  and  under  one — 
can  be  started  at  this  time.  Here,  too. 
Hand  Work  can  play  a  part  in  the  Literary 
Department  by  teaching  the  different 
combinations  of  figures  in  designs.  The 
art  of  sewing  on  buttons,  for  example, 
may  be  started  in  the  early  gi-ades,  thus 
adding  to  the  girl's  efficiencjT^  by  teaching 
her  to  keep  her  clothing  as  well  as  that 
of    the    other    members    of    the    home    or 


school  neat  in  appearance,  while  her  mother 
turns  her  attention  to  more  difficult  tasks. 
Another  good  hand  trainer  is  Basketry. 
Whether  large  or  small  articles  are  being 
made,  reed  or  art  fibre  being  used,  it  is 
always  useful,  as  it  gives  a  great  deal  of 
exercise  to  the  fingers,  hands  and  arms. 
The  early  teaching  and  constant  use  of 
Hand  Work  keeps  the  hands  very  flexible 
and  sensitive  to  touch,  which  in  the  ad- 
vanced years  of  school  is  very  beneficial 
in  commercial  work.  This  applies  to  the 
touch  system  of  tj^ping  which  is  becom- 
ing the  accepted  method. 

The  more  difficult  projects  in  sewing, 
basketry  and  weaving  may  be  attained 
as  the  ability  to  grasp  facts  is  gained. 
Furniture  making  in  basketry,  garment 
construction  in  sewing,  and  pattern  de- 
signs in  weaving,  may  be  the  culmination 
of  this  type  of  work.  I  feel,  however, 
that  a  child  should  first  obtain  a  sound 
foundation    of   the    construction    of   a   pro- 
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ject  before  advancing  to  another  and  more 
difficult  article.  It  is  just  as  important 
that  a  girl  get  this  sound  foundation  in 
sewing  as  in  any  literary  subject.  Once  it 
is  gained  it  always  serves  for  better  work. 
Right  here,  may  I  say,  that  if  a  child 
passes  all  literary  subjects  and  fails  in  hand 
work,  it  would  be  better,  I  feel,  to  keep 
her  on  the  previous  year's  hand  work  until 
it  is  completed.  It  is  much  better  to  di- 
rect the  hand  training  along  the  stable, 
always  useful  articles  such  as  tea  towels, 
underwear,  and  dresses  in  sewing;  scarfs 
and  sweaters  in  knitting;  rugs  in  weav- 
ing; waste  baskets,  clothes  hampers,  and 
footstools  in  basketry.  These  articles  will 
not  only  keep  a  girl  alert,  happy,  and 
contented,  but  will  also  be  marketable, 
thus  helping  to  support  herself — making 
her  feel  that  her  place  in  this  life  is 
worth  while,  for  she  can  help  to  make 
others   happy. 


Domestic  Science  is  also  under  this 
heading,  and  does  much  to  teach  girls  the 
elements  composing  foods  and  the  value 
of  them  in  our  daily  diet  and  health. 

A  very  important  fact  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, especially  if  a  girl  chooses  the 
Vocational  course  in  school,  is  to  allow  her 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  training  t-o  assist 
in  teaching  some  of  the  younger  pupils  in 
their  work.  It  gives  her  confidence,  shows 
the  instructor  whether  or  not  the  girl  has 
the  right  foundation;  and  gives  her  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  a  situation  where 
she  can  be  guided  before  going  out  into 
"Work  Shops,"  "Light  Houses,"  or  "Home 
Teaching"   or  "her  own  responsibility." 

It  is  our  business  as  instructors  of  the 
blind  to  make  blind  students  as  independ- 
ent as  possible;  and  can  we  not  make  hand 
training   a  means  to   that  end? 
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SEVENTH  SESSION 

Thursday   morning,    June   26th,   1930 
Superintendent  S.  M.  Green,  Presiding 

GENERAL  MEETING 
THEME :     Problems   of  Housing,   Organization,  and  Discipline, 

1.  Paper :     Discipline  and  the  Social  Program  in  Residential  Schools, 

Superintendent  Eleanor  A.  Wilson 

2.  Paper:     The  Program  of  Physical  Care,  with  Special  Reference  to  Diet 

and  Food  Costs  _ Mrs.  B.  B.  West 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS 

1.  Superintendents _ Leader,  Superintendent,  B.  P.  Chapple 

2.  Principals  and  Head  Teachers Leader,  A.  G.  Cowgill 

3.  Class  Teachers _ Leader,  Miss   Emilie   Hahn 


DISCIPLINE  AND  THE  SOCIAL  PROGRAM  IN 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

Superintendent  Eleanor  A.  Wilson 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Marshall  Field,  that  eminent  Chicago 
merchant,  once  said,  "Instill  in  the  minds 
of  our  young  the  necessity  of  building  a 
character  that  will  win  the  respect  of  all; 
this  is  vastly  more  important  than  a  great 
fortune."  Plutarch,  the  Greek  philosopher, 
said,  "Character  is  habit  continuously  re- 
peated." And  some  one  else  has  declared 
that,  "Character  is  the  only  enduring  work 
of  man,  and  it  is  the  one  possession  which 
he  takes  with  him  beyond  the  grave. 
Riches,  fame,  power,  achievement  all  perish 
with  the  possessor,  but  character  goes  on 
with  the  soul."  These  significant  utterances 
about  character  cause  us  to  wonder  what  part 
sociability  and  discipline  have  in  its  build- 
ing, for  in  the  words  of  Edwin  Markham, 

"We    are    all    blind    until   we    see 
That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is   worth   the  building  if 
It  does  not  make  the  man." 

Webster  says  discipline  is  training  to 
act  in  accordance  with  established  rules. 
What  is  the  object  of  all  our  discipline 
in  our  residential   schools,  or  perhaps  we 


would  better  say,  what  should  be  the  ob- 
ject? Plainly  to  enable  those  trained  to 
take  his  or  her  place  as  a  successful 
member  of  society.  Since  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation is  to  prepare  one  for  a  place  as  a 
successful  member  of  society,  there  should 
be  some  way  to  arrange  all  into  one  cumu- 
lative plan  of  continual  progress  toward 
the  desired  goal. — ^What  can  be  said  on 
the  suibject.  Discipline  and  the  Social  pro- 
gram, was  crowding  into  my  thought 
again  and  again,  and  I  was  almost  at  the 
point  of  writing  our  committee  that  for 
me  the  task  was  an  impossible  one,  not- 
withstanding the  splendid  response  to  my 
questions  asked  of  superintendents,  when 
a  high  school  lad  who  had  come  to  my 
office  for  some  question  regarding  his 
music,  said  "Mrs.  Wilson  from  the  time 
you  said  in  chapel  one  day  that  music 
gives  an  entrance  into  the  social  life  of 
one's  community,  I  have  had  more  interest 
in  it."  As  the  lad  passed  from  the  room, 
I  thought,  there  is  the  very  thing  I  need 
as  a  starter  for  that  Convention  paper. 
Here  is  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  social 
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influence  upon  duty,  and  indirectly  upon 
discipline.  Naturally  the  subject  assigned 
suggests  the  question  is  there  a  fixed 
ratio  between  discipline  and  social  op- 
portunities. Is  it  true  that  the  more  ex- 
tended a  correct  social  problem  becomes, 
the  fewer  are  the  discipline  problems  that 
arise?  This  question  I  purpose  to  answer 
from  facts  secured  through  survey  rather 
than  theoretically. 

In  a  few  instances  I  happened  to  know 
that  extra  curricular  activities,  and  especi- 
ally any  touch  with  the  outside  world  was, 
a  few  years  ago,  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
but  that  now  many  opportunities  and 
activities  are  made  possible  for  the  same 
pupils.  To  teachers  who  had  served  thru 
a  period  of  years  covering  both  programs 
— little  or  no  social  program,  and  a  social 
program  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
that  in  any  of  our  residential  schools,  I 
put  questions  tended  to  lead  to  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  two  situations  with  the 
following   results: 

Said  one — ^'We  find  that  outside  events 
eliminate  many  discipline  problems,  be- 
cause pupils  are  more  contented  and  satis- 
fied. The  average  pupil  will  put  forth  ef- 
fort to  keep  up  his  work  so  as  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege 
of  attending   outside   attractions. 

Said  another — "The  students  are  much 
more  contented  now  than  formerly,  when 
it  was  a  very  rare  occasion  for  a  pupil  to 
leave  the  school  grounds.  When  pupils 
have  the  privilege  of  going  out,  either  to 
hear  or  give  programs  they  think  of  the 
school  as  less  of  a  prison.  In  fact  the 
word  prison  is  seldom  heard  now,  when 
formerly  it  was  to  be  heard,  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  school,  many,  many,  times 
a  day.  We  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  live  on  the  Outside,  and  this 
means  is  far  better  I  think  than  the  'you 
should  do  this'  or  'you  should  not  do  that.'  " 

Still  another — "Formerly,  when  pupils 
were  allowed  few  or  no  outside  activities 
some  were  always  running  away  from 
school,  whereas,  now  that  they  are  allov>^- 
ed  to  attend  outside  programs  clubs  and 
various  gatherings,  this  restlessness  has 
been    done    away    with. 

Then,  too,  I  believe  the  meeting  of 
older  boys  and  girls  in  a  social  way  under 
the  proper  supervision  as  we  now  have 
has  been  helpful.    Formerly  there  were  so 


many  more  attempts  at  secret  meetings 
between  boys  and  girls.  The  very  fact 
that  they  were  isolated  incited  the  de- 
sire for  meetings.  Children  not  being 
given  the  responsibility  for  correct  con- 
duct can  not  develop  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

IComplete  separation  emphasizes  the 
very  thing  the  school  is  trying  to  avoid 
and  therefore  brings  competition  with  au- 
thority. It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  give 
standards  by  talk  alone.  These  must  be 
gained   by   actual    social   contact   itself." 

In  one  school  where  the  Camp  Fire  or- 
ganization was  new  I  asked  for  a  resume 
of  the  effect  of  the  organization  upon  the 
girls.  I  asked  this  from  the  school  where 
the  organization  is  new,  feeling  that  we 
could  get  a  better  comparison.  The  reply 
was  as  follows: 

Camp  Fire  has  furnished  an  outlet  for 
the  energy  of  the  girls.  It  gives  the  girls 
a  purpose  and  a  joy  in  living.  It  keeps 
the  girl  so  busy  doing  worth  while  things 
that  she  has  little  time  for  mischief.  The 
fact  that  ranks  and  honors  are  granted 
only  on  work  well  done  has  brought  about 
a  splendid  improvement  without  the  need 
of  resorting  to  disciplinary  methods.  This 
has  been  so  noticeable  regarding  their 
health  and  their  trustworthiness.  Those 
who  require  constant  watching,  and  even 
those  where  punishment  was  resorted  to, 
to  bring  about  observance  of  the  simplest 
health  rules,  now  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  observance  is  scarcely  necessary. 
Nor  has  this  been  limited  to  the  Camp 
Fire    Girls    only. 

Others  of  the  girls  and  especially  the 
younger  girls,  are  followmg  their  example. 
As  to  trustworthiness — such  a  spirit  of 
frankness  and  loyalty  is  being  developed 
that  seldom  do  I  find  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cipline a  girl. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  lurther,  as  the 
above  expresses  the  thought  of  each  of 
the  several  answers.  There  is  but  one  con- 
clusion, the  broader  the  social  program, 
so  long  as  it  includes  only  that  which  is 
inspirational,  thought — ^provoking  and  up- 
building, the  fewer  the  problems  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  residential  school. 

The  next  thought  then  is  what  in  our 
social  program  has  proven  most  helpful 
in  its  reaction  upon  discipline? 
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From  questionaires  sent  to  each  of  our 
Superintendents  several  responses  were  re- 
ceived to  the  request,  "Name  the  social 
activities  in  your  school  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  contributing  to  dis- 
cipline." In  asking  this  question  I  realized 
the  difficulty  of  selecting  any  one  as  first 
as  each  has  a  peculiar  function  of  its 
own,  but  the  replies  are  both  interesting 
and  thought-.provoking.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows— Parties,  where  either  games  or 
dancing  is  engaged  in  was  given  first 
place  by  eight. 

Camp  Fire  and  Boy  Scouts  was  placed 
first  iby  five,  Sunday  School  and  Church 
attendance  by  two,  while  other  firsts 
named  by  one  superintendent  only  as 
contributing   most   to    discipline    were: 

Saturday  evening  clubs.  Playing  of 
games,  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organiza- 
tions. Giving  of  Plays,  Literary  and  Music- 
al Societies,  Orchestra  and  v^horus  work. 
Mutual  Improvement  iClubs,  Cottage  family 
system.  Practice  in  Salesmanship,  Contact 
with  seeing  people. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  latter  is 
a  broad  term  and  could  include  all  the 
former.  The  mention  of  the  cottage  family 
system  suggests  what  I  believe  is  the 
ideal  system  for  our  residential  schools, 
but  unfortunately  a  system  which  will  not 
be  possible  for  some  of  our  schools  for  a 
long  time  yet,  which  fact  necessitates  each 
individual  school  adapting  such  social  pro- 
gram as  shall  best  meet  its  needs.  Other 
Social  activities  mentioned  as  being  help- 
ful in  discipline  were  Orchestra,  Outside 
speakers  and  entertainers.  Radio,  Out  door 
Sports,  Inter  Cottage  contests,  membership 
in  club  or  society  outside  the  school,  at- 
tendance at  concerts  and  entertainments. 
Afternoon  teas  (which  could  of  course  be 
included  in  parties),  picnics,  hikes,  partici- 
pation in  outside  programs,  meetings 
specially  devoted  to  talks  on  manners  and 
morals,  receptions  held  for  outside  friends, 
skating,  sleighing,  banquets,  trips  to  places 
of  interest  in  one's  city  or  state,  con- 
tests both  local,  and  with  other  schools, 
including  contests  with  seeing  as  well  as 
schools  for  Blind.  Attendance  at  theater 
including  talkies.  Home  room  clubs.  Story 
Hour  clubs  where  students  have  practice 
in  telling  the  stories,  Student  programs  in 
Assembly,  Visits  to  other  schools,  and 
Daily  assemblies. 


We  realize  that  not  any  one  school  can 
use  all  or  nearly  all  but  I  have  asked 
your  patience  in  listening  to  the  entire 
list  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  in  this 
long  list  just  the  thing  you  need  to  meet 
that  particular  problem  with  which  you 
are  wrestling  just  now.  I  recall  now  I 
have  failed  to  mention  one  that  I  intended 
to  leave  until  last  because  I  consider  it 
most  important,  though  mentioned  by  very, 
very  few,  and  that  was  influence  of  Sup- 
erintendent, supervisor,  house-mother  and 
teacher.  When  each  of  these  realizes  the 
vast  influence  he  or  she  is  wielding,  very 
much  more  will  be  accomplished  for  pupils 
of  our  residential   schools. 

As  I  have  asked  your  patience  in  listen- 
ing to  this  long  list  of  activities  I  now  ask 
your  indulgence  in  listening  to  the  bene- 
fits derived  by  each  as  so  kindly  given  by 
my  co-workers.  Benefits  that  have  actual- 
ly Ibeen   derived. 

I  begin  with  that  last — Influence  of 
workers.  The  writer  says  we  arrange  op- 
portunities for  little  visits  with  teachers, 
when  reading  will  be  done  or  advice  giveu 
and  we  find  this  influence  most  helpful, 
while  the  seating  of  teachers  at  table 
with  children  gives  constant  help  in  morals 
and  manners  without  appearing  as  dis- 
cipline. 

Of  Sunday  School  and  Church  attend- 
ance one  says  the  smaller  and  middle 
sized  children  attend  nearby  churches,  while 
the  older  boys  select  down  town  churches 
and  attend  unchaperoned.  The  larger  girls 
are  accompanied  by  teachers  and  all, 
through  this  attendance,  form  acquaint- 
ances which  lead  to  invitations  to  the  homes. 

Others  mention  the  advantage  of  re- 
ligious training  given  through  Sunday 
School  at  the  school  where  all  are  re- 
quired to   attend. 

Assembly  programs,  say  several,  are 
very  valuable.  The  ten  or  fifteen  minute 
devotional  program  has  its  moulding  in- 
fluence, the  informational  talks  are  broad- 
ening, and  little  speeches  or  announce- 
ments made  by  groups  afford  training,  as 
do  the  assembly  programs  under  the 
management    of  pupil    and   teacher. 

Another  says — Parties  give  a  "kick" 
that  the  children  really  need,  but  both 
sexes  should  not  be  together  unless  the 
party  is  carefully  planned  and  supervised. 
In  dancing  we  do  not  allow  the  same  boy 
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and  girl  to  dance  together  but  once  dur- 
ing the  evening.  The  same  boy  and  girl 
are  not  allowed  to  sit  around  and  talk. 
Games  are  so  planned  as  to  avoid  this. 
One  writer  offers  this  exercise  as  having 
proven  pleasurable  and  wholesome.  Chairs 
are  arranged  in  a  large  circle.  High  school 
girls  are  seated  leaving  a  vacant  chair 
between  each  two.  The  boys  then  occupy 
the  vacant  chairs,  and  after  two  or  three 
minutes,  at  the  sound  of  a  whistle  all 
arise  and  the  boys  move  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  two  chairs,  as  instruction  has 
been  given.  This  may  seem  like  giving 
simple  details,  but  I  mention  this  because 
of  the  fact  of  the  division  of  opinion  still 
existing  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
any  mingling  of  the  sexes. 

Where  there  is  mingling  of  the  sexes  at 
the  parties,  it  is  the  united  testimony  that 
there  is  value  for  the  high  school  young 
men  and  women  through  this  association 
in  that  it  helps  to  overcome  self  con- 
sciousness and  gives  poise  and  address 
when  with  sighted  friends  of  the  op- 
posite sex. 

In  the  literary  society  some  require 
membership  after  a  certain  school  grade  is 
reached,  because  of  the  value  of  such  ex- 
perience, wliile  others  have  volunteer  mem- 
bership only,  believeing  the  value  greater 
in  this  way.  All  realize  this  too  is  a 
debatable    question. 

Another  tells  us  singing  is  a  benefit 
both  physically  and  mentally.  Pupils  who 
take  part  in  chorus  work  early  in  the  day 
are  better  fitted  for  their  work,  as  sing- 
ing relieves  many  cases  of  "nerves",  hence 
leaving   fewer   discipline   problems. 

Contests  help  to  overcome  self-conscious- 
ness and  naturally  the  pupil  gains  more 
poise.  Often  times  the  student  gains  new 
inspiration  from  the  contest  and  a  special 
training  in  stage  deportment  that  it  is 
impossible  to  receive  from  an  ordinary 
program.  In  contests  with  those  on  the 
outside  nearly  always  a  helpful  contact 
with  students  of  other  schools  is  establish- 
ed, and  the  comparison  the  contestant 
makes  of  other  schools  with  his  own  is 
advantageous. 

Games  develop  cooperation,  team-work, 
obedience,  forbearance,  fairness,  loyalty 
and    true    sportsmanship. 

Other  activities  mentioned  develop  lead- 
ership, initiative,  resourcefulness  and  help- 


fulness, while  the  clubs  and  debates  often 
are  aids  in  preparing  for  citizenship,  and 
the  dramatic  programs,  especially  plays, 
give  ease  and  naturalness.  Y.  M.,  Y.  W., 
Hi-Y,  and  Girl  Reserves  establish  Chris- 
tian ideals  and  principles,  and  are  especial- 
ly helpful  in  aiding  pupils  to  mingle  with 
the  sighted  and  establish  their  own  posi- 
tion in  society.  The  service  they  have  ren- 
dered through  providing  programs  for  hos- 
pitals and  homes  has  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  those  served  and  a  growth  to 
those  rendering  the  service. 

Radio  programs  are  both  cultural  and 
entertaining,  but  those  who  have  tried  per- 
mitting children  to  use  radio  in  mixed 
groups  without  supervision  have  found 
this  unwise,  and  more  radios  with  super- 
vision are  being  provided. 

As  an  incentive  to  good  table  manners 
a  cake,  pie,  or  some  other  attractive  food 
product  made  in  Domestic  Science  is 
awarded  to  the  table  making  most  im- 
provement in  table  manners  during  the  i  \ 
week  in   one   school. 

A  school  which  has  nearly  all  the  activ- 
ities mentioned  sums  the  benefits  of  all 
by  saying,  "All  these  tend  to  make  the 
children  more  nearly  normal,  happier  and 
more  polite."  And  as  we  recall  all  the 
activities  and  their  attendant  results,  we 
feel  that  each  is  striving  to  bring  about 
a  wholesome,  normal  atmosphere,  a  place 
for  all  to  live  in  happiness  and  content- 
ment. 

In  this  third  division  of  this  subject  I 
would  I  were  able  to  present  the  ideal. 
The  ideal  aim  is  to  aid  every  boy  and 
every  girl  to  attain  unto  the  most  happy, 
useful  life,  living  as  a  few  have  done, 
so  happy  and  useful  in  spite  of  the  handi- 
cap that  both  they  and  their  friends 
come  to  think  of  the  handicap  almost  as 
an  asset. 

In  reaching  for  the  ideal  we  must  keep 
pace  with  the  educational  world  about  us. 
Josephine  Bacon  says,  "Children  do  not  get 
enough  letting  alone."  If  this  be  true  in 
the  public  schools,  how  doubly  likely  to 
be  true  in  the  residential.  Do  we  so  fill 
their  waking  hours  with  activities  that 
each  has  no  time  to  find  his  own  level, 
establish   his    own   independence? 

According  to  Dr.  Nadal  the  enrichment 
of  personality  and  the  ability  to  gear 
one's  developed  power  to  the  social  mech- 
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anism  in  service  to  fellow  man  are  the 
objectives  of  education.  We  do  so  much 
for  the  children  under  our  care,  I  wonder 
if  we  are  not  unconsciously  developing  a 
passive  tendency,  rather  than  the  active 
individual  freedom  that  should  be  his.  What 
he  has  learned  is  far  less  important  than 
what  he  has  become.  I  am  convinced  our 
training  should  be  more  a  matter  of  at- 
mosphere and  standards  of  example  and 
imitation  than  of  formal  instruction.  Char- 
acter by  culture  instead  of  by  laws  and 
penalties  should  be  the  aim.  The  goal 
of  the  training  is  freedom.  Freedom  is 
liberty  of  choice  coupled  with  sufficient 
moral  insight  and  self-control  to  choose 
the  right.  Choosing  the  wrong  results  in 
limitation  of  freedom.  "One  is  free  who 
does  as  he  pleases,  but  pleases  to  do 
right."  Perhaps  our  greatest  problem  is 
to  make  the  school  life  real.  So  much  in 
the  residential  school  life  must  be  forced 
and  artificial,  and  the  child  somehow 
knows  it  is  not  real.  It  is  truly  difficult 
I  find  to  keep  the  life  from  being  empty 
and  negative.  The  only  way  I  can  see  to 
vitalize  the  residential  school  life  is  by 
infusion  of  interests  and  experiences  from 
outside.  Contact  with  others  is  always  a 
great   motivating   power. 

Again  these  social  activities  afford  de- 
privation which  becomes  an  excellent  form 
of  punishment.  It  cannot  be  used  where 
there  is  a  dead  level  of  activities;  where 
there  is  no  scope  for  enlargement  of  activ- 
ities. In  my  experience  nothing  gets  hold 
of  a  boy  quicker  than  to  be  required  to 
leave  his  radio — ^which  is  his  own  indi- 
vidual property — he  made  it — in  Superin- 
tendent's office  until  his  conduct  improves. 
I  believe  these  social  activities  can  be  so 
managed  that  some  activity  is  so  near  the 
heart  of  each  child  that  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  and  serve  the  desired  pur- 
pose— ^whether  it  be  to  secure  improve- 
ment in  personal  appearance,  better  morals 
and  manners  or  better  prepared  lessons. 

I  note  in  passing  that  nothing  has  been 
said  of  the  student  self-governing  bodies. 
Disparity  in  age  makes  this  more  difficult 
but  I  believe  we  shall  come  to  adopt  this 
for  our  high  schools  because  of  its  valu- 
able training. 

I  like  especially  well  the  plan  of  the 
school,    which    has   the    eating    utensils    in 


primary  class  rooms  and  some  play  hour 
each  week  is  given  to  teaching  correct 
usage  of  these.  Begun  here  in  this  man- 
ner, then  under  direction  of  older  pupils, 
assisted  by  matron  and  supervisors,  party 
refreshments  and  banquet  menus  will  be 
so  arranged  that  students  will  become 
familiar  with  customs  about  them  and  not 
refuse  outside  invitations  to  meals,  be- 
cause of  fear  of  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"When  a  blind  person  has  been  trained 
so  that  he  is  conscious  that  his  manners 
are  all  that  they  should  be,  it  gives  him 
a  feeling  of  security  that  does  away  with 
awkwardness  and  diffidence.  Early  should 
our  pupils  realize  that  when  one  goes  into 
the  world,  good  manners,  pleasant  words 
and  ready  tact  play  an  important  part  in 
one's  success  or  failure.  Through  these 
means  development  has  been  in  a  continu- 
ous happy  atmosphere,  which  atmosphere 
is  essential  if  we  would  reach  the  highest 
development  both  intellectually  and  in 
training  for  Society.  In  such  atmosphere 
the  spontaneity  of  the  child  is  easily  en- 
couraged, the  self-activity  easily  trained 
and  self-consciousness  easily  overcome." 
Thus  shall  we  correlate  education  with  the 
great  social  and  moral  ends  of  actual  life, 
which  after  all  is  true  education. 

We  must  change  with  the  changing  edu- 
cational world — as  to  processes,  methods 
and  curricula.  Salesmanship,  Insurance 
and  kindred  subjects  for  the  boys,  more 
practical  home  work  for  the  girls  more  of 
training  for  all  for  ability  to  do  work 
among  the  sighted,  without  a  lessening  of 
the  industrial  training,  for  those  fitted  for 
that  only,  are  imperative.  Our  own  ex- 
periment in  seeking  opportunity  for  teach- 
ing of  sighted  by  our  advanced  students 
has  been  most  interesting  and  I  believe 
worth  while. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  as  our  social 
program  broadens,  as  our  education  be- 
comes a  cumulative  process  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  highest  grade  we 
offer,  building  step  by  step,  and  day  by 
day  for  the  great  intellectual,  social,  moral, 
economic  and  spiritual  ends  of  actual  life, 
our  discipline  problems  shall  diminish  and 
when  we  have  attained  the  ideal  shall  dis- 
appear entirely. 
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THE  COST  AND  NUTRITIONAL  EFFECT  OF  MAKINO  AN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DIET  PALATABLE 

Bessie  Brooks  West 
Kansas    State   Agricultural    College,   Manhattan,    Kansas 


Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  few- 
years  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
children  who,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
find  it  necessary  to  spend  most  of  their 
growing  years  in  an  institution.  Dormi- 
tories have  been  planned  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  to  be  homes  and  not  merely 
places  for  the  girls  to  live.  They  resem- 
ble in  every  respect  modern  dormitories 
built  for  the  modern  girl  on  a  private 
school  campus.  In  most  phases  of  the 
girls'  living,  an  effort  is  made  to  remove 
any  institutional  stamp.  Singularly  enough, 
the  improvement  in  buildings,  in  personnel 
and  in  administration  have  in  general  left 
the  important  factor  of  the  diet  unchanged. 

There  is  a  common  assumption  that  the 
unappetizing  character  of  food  prepared  in 
large  quantities  is  inevitable,  and  that  the 
method  of  cooking  has  little  relation  to 
nutritive  value  of  food.  While  recent 
studies  of  vitamin  stability  have  given  us 
some  reason  to  doubt  this  assumption, 
this  questioning  has  led  to  very  little 
practical  alteration  in  the  cooking  pro- 
cedure in  most  institutional  kitchens.  The 
chef  may  complete  his  preparation  of  the 
noon  meal  at  an  early  morning  hour,  keep 
the  food  hot  on  the  steam  tables  from 
four  to  ten  hours,  and  be  exhibited  by  a 
proud  superintendent  as  a  model  of  ef- 
ficiency. Hospital  kitchens  are  too  often 
rated  as  well  equipped  or  otherwise  ac- 
cording to  the  available  number  of  steam 
pressure  cookers  and  steam  tables.  The 
tasteless,  flavorless  character  of  the  food 
in  institutional  dining  rooms  is  almost  a 
byword.  Computation  of  the  waste  re- 
sulting from  foods  uneaten  gives  startling 
figures,  the  waste  often  running  as  high 
as  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  problem  seems  to  be,  is  it  possible 
to  preserve  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
food,  and  produce  a  palatable  product  in 
the  large  quantity  food  preparation  re- 
quired in  an  institution  at  the  per  capita 
cost  available? 

An  investigation  of  this  question  was 
undertaken  at  Vista  del  Mar,  the  girls' 
home  of  the  California  State  School  for 
the   Blind,    Berkeley,    California.     The    diet 


in  use  was  known  to  be  inadequate.  Dr. 
Richard  S.  French,  principal  of  the  school, 
believed  that  this  was  due  to  faulty  se- 
lection of  food  and  poor  methods  of  pre- 
paration and  that  an  adequate  diet  could 
be  provided  at  a  cost  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  state,  if  the  buying  and  pre- 
paration of  food  were  properly  supervised. 
It  was  decided  to  test  this  theory  by  super- 
vising the  diet  of  a  representative  group 
of  the   girls   in  this   dormitory. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  was,  neces- 
sarily, a  survey  of  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted. Even  though  there  was  a  w^ell 
equipped  kitchen  in  which  food  could  ibe 
prepared  for  the  girls,  it  was  still  being 
prepared  in  the  old  central  kitchen  which 
sei'ved  other  dormitories  on  the  campus, 
there  to  stand  for  periods  of  time  in  the 
steam  tables  losing  vitamins  and  acquir- 
ing strong  flavors.  It  had  been  the  hope 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  development 
of  the  children  that  some  change  could 
be  brought  about  which  would  make  eat- 
ing more  of  a  joy  to  the  girls,  make  the 
food  or  more  value  to  them  nutritionally, 
and  yet  keep  the  cost  within  the  limit  al- 
lowed by  the  state..  Cooperation  was 
therefore    assured    from    the    beginning. 

The  conditions  as  they  existed  here  are 
not  to  be  considered  peculiar  to  the  one 
place,  but  ai'e  much  the  same  wherever 
large  groups  of  people  are  served  from  a 
common  kitchen.  By  analyzing  the  problem 
in  a  particular  situation  and  by  working 
toward  a  satisfactory  solution  it  was 
hoped  that  data  might  be  secured  which 
would  be  of  value  in  changing  the  general 
institutional  situation  for  the  better. 

The  first  step  in  attacking  this  problem 
was  to  study  the  old  regimen  and  find 
the  points  wherein  it  was  unsatisfactory. 
Under  the  old  regimen,  the  food  for  all 
pupils  and  employees  was  cooked  in  a 
central  kitchen.  The  meals  were  planned 
by  the  chef  and  prepared  by  him  and  his 
helpers.  The  raw  food  materials  were  pur- 
chased through  a  central  purchasing  de- 
partment and  delivered  to  the  school  store- 
room. All  requisitions  for  supplies  were 
made  by  the  chef  and  signed  by  the  busi- 
ness manager  'or  his   assistant. 
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After  the  food  was  prepared,  the  por- 
tion for  the  girls'  home  was  sent  there  by 
truck.  It  was  usually  delivered  from  forty 
minutes  to  an  hour  before  meal  time,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  v/arm  in 
a  steam  table  until  serving  time.  The 
girls  ate  at  small  tables,  four  at  each 
table.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the  kitchen 
served  the  food  from  the  steam  table  into 
serving  dishes.  These  were  carried  to  the 
table  by  some  of  the  older  girls.  There 
was  a  hostess  at  each  table,  usually  a  girl 
who  could  see  at  least  a  little.  The  four 
plates  and  the  food  were  placed  in  front 
of  her  and  she  was  responsible  for  serv- 
ing the  fo'od  to  the  individuals  at  her 
table.  The  hostess  would  ask,  "Who 
wants  beans?  or  stew?"  as  the  case  might 
be.  Children  have  a  tendency  to  follow 
the  leader  and  if  one  declined  the  food 
offered,  all  of  them  would.  It  was  because 
of  this  method  of  serving,  that  much  food 
was  thrown  out. 

The  matron  and  an  assistant  served  the 
milk  and  supervised  the  serving  of  the 
other  food.  Because  milk  and  bread  were 
served  in  unlimited  quantities,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  girls  to  "fill  up"  on  white 
bread  and  milk.  (Computation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  food  served  and  food 
actually  eaten  revealed  a  daily  waste 
which  was  almost  incredibly  high.  In 
fact  there  would  seem  to  be  no  surer  way 
to  waste  food  than  to  prepare  it  in  an 
unappetizing    manner. 

This,  in  general,  was  the  mechanics  of 
the  plan  under  which  the  feeding  of  the 
entire  school  vv^as  can-ied  out  by  the  old 
system. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  first  fault  of 
the  regimen  lay  in  the  planning  of  the 
meals.  The  chef  did  this  and  although  the 
nurse  approved  them  there  was  much  op- 
portunity for  change  between  the  original 
menu  and  the  food  as  it  appeared  on  the 
table.  Beef  creole,  pot  roast,  beef  Jardiner, 
all  suggested  a  variety,  but  the  result 
was  the  inevitable  stew.  There  was  al- 
ways at  least  one  vegetable  besides  pota- 
toes for  dinner  but  it  was  quite  likely 
to  be  a  starchy  vegetable,  followed  Iby 
a  food  rich  in  starch — usually  pie — for 
desert.  However,  if  the  food  had  been 
properly  cooked  and  served  at  once,  the 
results  would  not  have  been  so  inadequate. 
Someone  remarked  that  the  meals  looked 
so  much  better  on  paper  than  they  did 
on  the  table. 


Rationing  of  the  supplies  was  left  to 
the  chef,  who  admitted  he  was  not  edu- 
cated to  "bookkeep".  There  was  an  abund- 
ance and  variety  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  which  fell  to  scant  rations  at  the 
close,  so  that  beans  vs.  spaghetti  was 
the  only  variety.  For  example,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1928,  there  were  one  thousand  and 
eighty  (1,080)  pounds  of  butter  used, 
while  in  March,  the  last  month  of  the 
term,  only  three  hundred  and  forty  (340) 
pounds  were  left  from  which  to  draw. 
This  meant  many  butterless  days.  The 
same  was  true  of  practically  all  of  the 
other  food. 

It  was  in  the  preparation  of  the  food 
that  the  largest  defect  lay.  Food,  all  of 
good  quality  in  its  raw  state,  was  made 
tasteless,  pasty  and  unappetizing  during 
the  process  of  cooking.  Much  of  it  was 
cooked  in  a  pressure  cooker  and  stood  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  steam  tables.  This 
made  the  foods  which  contained  thermol- 
able  vitamins  practically  worthless.  The 
results   of  this   practice  will   appear   later. 

"The  easiest  way  is  the  best  way"  seems 
to  be  the  slogan  of  those  in  charge  of 
food  preparation  in  institutions.  Opening 
cans  of  vegetables  instead  of  preparing 
fresh  ones  may  save  time  but  it  does  not 
save  the  health  of  the  victims  of  this  in- 
stitutional regimen.  However,  it  made 
little  difference  in  the  final  results  wheth- 
er the  vegetables  were  from  cans  or 
fresh  from  the  garden.  In  fact,  the  scien- 
tifically canned  vegetables  were  no  doubt 
higher  in  vitamin  content  than  those  cook- 
ed in  the  kitchen.  Although  the  best  of 
butter  and  milk  was  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sauces  for  the  vegetables, 
the  usual  result  was  an  uncooked  mass 
of  paste  needing  no  further  description 
to    those    who    have    eaten    in    institutions. 

Calories  were  counted  while  the  girls 
were  still  living  under  the  old  system 
and  it  was  learned  that  the  intake,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  did  not  total  more 
than  one-half  that  which  would  have  been 
desirable.  There  was  no  appetite  for  the 
food  served  and  it  was  not  eaten.  Be- 
cause of  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed, 
the  protein  and  mineral  requirements  were 
without  doubt  better  satisfied  than  were 
the  other  requirements  of  the  food  essen- 
tials. The  greatest  deficiency  was  the  lack 
of  vitamins.  However,  it  must  not  be 
understood   that  the  girls  were  being  fed 
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food  which  in  its  raw  state  did  entirely 
lack  -vitamins.  Vegetables,  milk,  butter 
and  eggs  appeared  on  the  diet  list,  but 
the  method  of  preparation — long  cooking 
in  a  pressure  cooker  and  hours  on  the 
steam  table — ^had  reduced  their  vitamin 
content   far   below    optimum. 

The  first  step  taken  to  bring  about  a 
desirable  change  of  the  situation  described 
was  a  personal  interview  by  the  writer 
with  each  girl  living  in  the  girls'  home. 
It  must  be  said  that  without  exception 
every  girl  was  loyal  to  the  system  as  it 
stood.  It  was  not  until  she  discovered 
that  the  principal  and  other  members  of 
the  school  staff  were  desirous  of  a  change 
that  she  was  willing  to  give  any  infor- 
mation  which    suggested   dissatisfaction. 

The  reactions  of  the  girls  indicated  that: 

1.  Too  many  foods  rich  in  starch  were 
served   at  one  meal. 

2.  Too  few  properly  cooked  vegetables 
and  too  many  canned  vegetables  were  serv- 
ed. They  all  declared  that  they  liked  car- 
rots, cabbage,  an  in  fact,  all  vegetables 
when  not   overcooked. 

3.  Not  enough  fresh,  crisp  lettuce  was 
given.  They  seemed  truly  to  be  "starved" 
for  this. 

4.  An  egg  fried  early  in  the  morning, 
transported  many  blocks  and  placed  in 
the  steam  table  to  keep  warm,  was  never 
appetizing  enough   to   eat. 

5.  Too  frequently  the  meat  was  served 
as  stew.  The  potatoes  were  almost  al- 
ways  steamed. 

6.  The  desserts  consisted  largely  of  pie 
or   very   pasty   puddings. 

These  facts,  gathered  from  the  girls  and 
the  workers  in  the  dormitory,  pointed  to 
the  fact  that,  if  the  system  were  wrong, 
it  was  due  to  unintelligent  planning  and 
improper  preparation   of  food. 

Each  girl  was  given  a  physical  examin- 
ation by  a  physician  and  a  nutrition 
worker  to  discover  the  state  of  nutrition 
and  any  physical  defects  which  might  pre- 
vent her  from  developing  normally.  This 
examination  revealed  many  things. 

1.  The  group  as  a  whole  was  suffer- 
ing from  undernutrition.  The  majority 
were  underweight,  even  under  the  margin 


allowed  by  Faber*.  Their  weight  records 
showed  that  there  had  been  little  increase 
during  the  past  year.  This  in  itself  was 
a  serious  condition  for  the  ones  v/ho  were 
at    the    rapidly    growing    age. 

2.  The  table  of  observed  data  shows 
the  average  height  of  these  girls  to  be 
very  much  below  normal  for  girls  of  their 
ages.  It  is  obvious  that  growth  in  height 
will  not  continue  indefinitely  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  inadequate  food  supply.  Many 
of  these  girls  have  lived  at  the  school  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  growing  period 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  presume  that 
their  stunted  growth  may  have  been  caused, 
at   least   in   part,   by  the   inadequate    diet. 

3.  Their  posture  also  was  indicative  of 
malnourishment.  Emersonf  attributes  the 
fatigue  posture  almost  entirely  to  gen- 
eral bodily  weakness  and  states  that 
bringing  the  child  up  co  normal  weight 
tends  to  correct  it. 

4.  "Most  of  the  neuroses  of  childhood", 
says  Holtj,  "depend  entirely  upon  dis- 
orders of  nutrition.  The  headaches,  in- 
somnia, disturbed  sleep,  chorea,  habit 
spasms,  hysterical  manifestations  and  a 
multitude  of  others  are  relieved  by  cor- 
recting the  faulty  diet  and  habits  which 
are  the  basis  of  disturbed  nutrition".  That 
these  conditions  were  evident  in  many  of 
the  children  is  shown  by  the  physical  and 
psychological  examinations  and  by  the 
reports  of  their  teachers,  the  matron  and 
the  school  nurse. 

5.  The  muscle  tone  was  low  and  the 
skin  flabby.  There  were  indications  of 
anemia  in  several  of  the  girls.  The  ma- 
jority showed  symptoms  of  incipient  de- 
ficiency diseases  and  the  hospital  records 
showed   a   low   resistance   to   colds. 

6.  The  results  of  the  examination 
showed  a  very  evident  lack  of  vitamin  B 
in  the  diet.  Plimmer§,  summarizes  the 
results  of  deficient  B  intake  at  loss  of  ap- 
petite, failure  of  young  animals  to  grow, 
loss  of  weight,  lack  of  vigor,  dyspepsia, 
constipation  and  other  intestinal  disturb- 
ances. This  so  well  covers  the  conditions 
found  in  the  group  of  girls  who  were  be- 


*Faber,  H.  K.,  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of 
Children,    September,    1925,    vol.    30,    pp.    328-335. 

fEmerson,  W.  R.  P.,  Nutrition  and  Growth  of 
Children,    1922. 

JHolt,    L.    E.,    Food,    Health    and    Growth,    1923. 
§Plinimer  and   Plinuner,    Vitamines  and  the  Choice 
of    Foods. 
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ing  examined  that  it  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  examiners  as  to  one  of  the 
chief  faults  of  the  diet. 

The  plan  of  the  alteration  in  the  feed- 
ings  was   briefly   as   follows: 

1.  An  adequately  trained  nutrition  work- 
er supervised  the  planning  and  prepar- 
ation  of  the  meals. 

2.  Fruits,  vegetables  and  desserts  were 
prepared  by  the  cook  in  the  small  kitchen 
in  place  of  the  general  kitchen  as  before. 

3.  An  accurate  account  was  kept  of 
all  food  used. 

The  pupils  and  workers  involved  in 
the  experiment  at  the  school  constituted 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  fed 
from  the  common  kitchen.  In  order  to 
check  for  this  study,  we  asked  that  our 
portion  of  the  supplies  be  sent  to  the 
small  kitchen  of  the  girls'  home.  This 
was  done  and  we  were  given  the  neces- 
sary one-sixth  of  all  the  supplies  with 
the  exception  of  cereals,  potatoes,  meat, 
and  the  materials  used  in  making  bread 
and  cake.  These  foods  were  prepared  in 
the  central  kitchen  and  sent  to  the  small 
kitchen   as   before. 

The  girls  were  seated  in  groups  of 
four  at  each  table.  Under  the  new  plan 
there  was  no  hostess  and  no  one  who  asked 
if  they  cared  for  the  food.  It  was  served 
to    them    and    they    ate    it. 

Under  both  the  old  plan  and  the  new 
the  girls  were  responsible  for  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  food.  They  also  washed  and  dried  all 
of  the  dishes.  The  woman  in  charge  of 
the  student  helpers  was  a  capable,  in- 
telligent person  and  the  work  of  the 
girls  under  her  supervision  was  of  out- 
standing value  not  only  to  the  institution 
but  to  the  girls  themselves.  The  work 
of  each  girl  changed  at  regular  periods, 
in  this  way  eliminating  any  suggestion 
of  exploitation  of  the  efficient  workers. 
The  preparation  of  a  salad  each  day  by 
the  Foods  class  was  another  way  in  v/hich 
the  girls  participated  in  the  new  dietary 
program. 

In  order  to  meet  the  food  requirements 
of  the  children,  it  was  planned  that  each 
day   their    diet    should    include: 

A  quart  of  milk — used  as  a  beverage 
and  in   cooking. 


One  egg. 

One  or  more  fruits — one  fresh  if  possible. 
Two    fresh    vegetables. 
One    salad    every   day. 
Cereal — ^usually  whole  grain. 
One  liberal   serving   of  meat. 
Fat   in   the   form   of   butter   and    cream. 
Sugar — ^used    on   cereal    and    in   prepar- 
ation of   desserts. 

The  remaining  calories  were  made  up 
from  a  variety  of  other  foods  such  as 
spaghetti,  beans,  rice,  and  cheese. 

Although  this  study  was  planned  prim- 
arily for  a  group  as  a  whole,  yet  we 
did  concern  ourselves  with  individual  pro- 
blems  of   overweight  and   underweight. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the 
group  of  girls  was  divided  into  three  under 
the  advice  of  the  school  matron  and  the 
school  nurse. 

1.  Those  who  were  very  much  under- 
weight. 

2.  Those  who  were  very  much  over- 
weight and  could  safely  reduce  under 
careful    supervision. 

3.  Those  who,  because  they  were  grow- 
ing, needed  to  gain  more  rapidly,  but 
were    in    fair    physical    condition. 

Each  group  of  girls  was  placed  at 
tables  by  themselves;  there  were  three 
tables  with  four  girls  at  each  table.  The 
two  very  young  children  in  the  under- 
weight class  ate  with  the  other  young 
children  but  were  given  special  attention 
by   those    in   charge    of   their    feeding. 

Improvement  with  improved  nutrition 
was  easier  to  observe  than  to  express 
in  numerical  terms.  The  first  reaction 
was  manifest  in  increased  appetities  and 
increased  interest  in  food.  Meal  time  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
girls  showed  an  increased  liking  for  activ- 
ity and  with  the  resulting  increase  in  ex- 
ercise, better  muscle  tone  and  diminution 
of  nervous  symptoms.  The  general  morale 
improved  with  it,  incidentally,  the  tend- 
ency to  play.  Infirmary  records  showed 
a  very  much  lower  incidence  of  colds,  and 
of   time    from    school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  girls  were  undei'weight 
and  the  weight  records  showed  during  the 
previous    year,    far    smaller    gains    than 
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normals  for  children  of  their  respective 
ages.  At  the  end  of  four  months  on  the 
improved  dietaries  all  but  two  of  the  un- 
derweight girls  showed  more  than  the 
weight  gains  for  age  and  height  specified 
by  the  Baldwin-Wood  tables.^  Gains 
ranged,  in  the  group  which  was  more 
than  thirty  per  cent  underweight  at  the 
beginning,  from  seventy  to  923  per  cent 
of  the  predicted  normals,  and  averaged 
271  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent 
for  the  predicated  normal.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  group  of  four  girls  who  were  so 
much  overweight  that  they  needed  to  re- 
duce, had  with  improved  general  physical 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  period  aver- 
aged weight  losses  which  placed  them 
seven  per  cent  nearer  the  age-height 
normals. 

When  dealing  with  the  study  of  an  in- 
stitutional dietary,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  overlook  the  economic  phase.  The  high 
cost  of  feeding  any  group  of  people, 
whether  it  be  a  small  family  group,  or 
many  hundreds  in  an  institution,  has  made 
it  necessary  to  consider  food  costs  and 
foods  values  side  by  side. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study,  as 
it  should  always  be  when  the  physical 
development  of  children  is  at  stake,  was 
to  plan  and  prepare  food  which  would  in 
every  way  meet  the  requirements  of  grow- 
ing cihldren.  However,  by  the  careful 
selection  and  intelligent  preparation  of 
food,  chosen  from  the  cheap  types,  it  was 
possible  to  serve  well-balanced,  palatable 
and   attractive  meals   at   a  minimum  cost. 

The  chief  types  of  food  materials  ne- 
cessary  for   an    adequate    diet    are: 

I.     Milk. 

II.     Vegetables   and  fruits. 

III.  Cereal  products  including  breakfast 
cereals  and  bread. 

IV.  Sugars. 

V.    Eggs,  cheese,   and   meats. 

VI.     Fats    and   oils. 

From  a  study  of  this  list,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  both  the  nutritional  and  the 
economic  factors  may  be  easily  influenced 
by  the  relative  amounts  of  each  food- 
stuff selected  for  the  dietary.  For  ex- 
ample,  a  high  proportion   of   such   protein 


^Baldwin  B.  T.,  and  Wood,  T.  D.  Weight- 
Height-Age  Tables,  N.  Y.  American  Child  Health 
Association,    1923. 


foods  as  meats,  poultry,  milk,  and  eggs, 
plus  large  quantities  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  served  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  cereal  foods,  will  result  in  propor- 
tionately large  expenditure  for  food  and 
probably  would  not  be  a  wise  selection 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint.  However, 
if  the  whole  grain  cereals  predominate 
and  milk,  eggs,  fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  present  in  the  proper  amounts,  the 
cost  drops  and  the  nutritional  value  rises. 

In  an  institution  such  as  the  one  in 
which  this  study  was  carried  out,  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  meals  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  varying  in 
weight  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  It  is  obvious  that,  for 
economic  reasons,  it  is  not  possible  to  pre- 
pare different  types  of  food  for  the  vary- 
ing ages.  Therefore,  food  requirements  for 
the  group  had  to  be  varied  as  to  amount 
rather   than   as  to   kind. 

In  all  cases,  except  those  of  girls  who 
were  markedly  undernourished,  the  needed 
calories  were  given  in  the  three  regular 
meals.  Plain,  wholesome,  but  well-cooked 
and  appetizing  food  which  included  the 
above  food  materials,  was  the  basis  on 
which   the  meals  were   planned. 

The  average  energy  value  of  food  per 
child  was  about  two  thousand  (2,000) 
calories  per  day.  This  may  seem  a  low 
intake  of  food,  but  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  children  range  in  age  from 
seven  to  twenty-one  years  and  in  weight 
from  thirty-three  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
the  average  being  ninety-one  pounds.  Also, 
their  activity  coefficient  is  very  low. 

The  cost  of  raw  food  materials  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $0.23  per  capita  per 
day  or  $0,012  per  one  hundred  (100) 
calories.  Rice  gives  from  $0.0175  to  $0.02 
per  one  hundred  (100)  calories  as  a 
possible  food  cost  for  a  family  of  five, 
whose  diet  is  composed  of  the  plain  foods 
and  is  adequate  in  every  respect.  This 
would    allow    a    per   capita   cost    of    $0.40. 

The  figures  obtained  in  this  study  are 
lower  than  those  just  quoted,  because  the 
purchase  price  of  food  bought  by  a  large 
state  institution  is  so  much  lower  than 
that  bought  in  small  quantities  for  a 
family. 

We  realize  that  the  total  cost  of  feed- 
ing  the  boys   would   be   greater   as   their 
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daily  caloric  intake  would  probably  be 
between  four  thousand  (4,000)  and  four 
thousand  five  hundred  (4,500).  However, 
the  boys'  requirements  for  minerals  and 
vitamins  would  not  be  proportionately  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  girls.  Since 
extra  calories  may  be  supplied  very  cheap- 
ly, as  in  bread,  potatoes  and  cereal  grains, 
the  cost  would  not  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extra  requirement. 

Summary 

This    study   would   seem   to   indicate: 

1.  That  the  flavorless  food  resulting 
from  the  large  quantity  cooking  procedure 
of  the  type  in  use  in  many  institutional 
kitchens  at  the  present  time,  may  be  a 
very  real  ethiological  factor  in  malnutri- 
tion. The  symptoms  observed  in  the  chil- 
dren studies  have  been  at  least  very  sug- 
gestively similar  to  those  given  by  Sherman£ 
and  Piimmer  as  characteristic  of  incipient 
vitamin   deficiency. 

2.  That  an  improvement  in  nutritional 
regimen,  which  consists  primarily  in  the 
handling  of  foods  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  preserve  flavor  and  vitamins,  may  re- 
sult in  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  state  of  health  of  children.  Speci- 
fic improvements  in  rate  of  gain  of  weight, 
muscle  tone,  nervous  reaction,  have  been 
noted. 

3.  That  food  so  prepared  may  be  avail- 
able without  greater  cost  than  the  flavor- 
less, pasty  product  of  the  usual  insti- 
tuitional     regimen    provided;     the     routine 


procedure  of  the  kitchen  staff  as  well  as 
the  purchasing  of  the  food  and  the  plan- 
ning of  the  meals  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  trained  dietitian  who  appreciates 
the  relationship  of  methods  of  cooking  to 
nutritive  value  and  flavor  of  food.  That 
this  is  true  is  due  perhaps  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  through  (a)  loss  of  food 
value  in  cooking,  and  (b)  food  uneaten 
because  of  lack  of  palatability. 

4.  The  practical  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  serving  of  hundreds  of  people  with 
good  food  which  retains  enough  of  its 
original  flavor  and  vitamin  content  to  be 
appetizing,  seems  to  lie  in  a  system  of 
unit  feeding.  When  the  building  program 
permits  this  may  be  accomplished  thru 
the  cottage  plan,  where  only  fifty  or 
sixty  people  are  fed  from  one  kitchen. 
Only  by  cooking  food  in  small  quantities 
under  properly  controlled  conditions,  will 
there  be  an  elimination  of  over-cooked 
food,  which  eventually  results  in  a  full 
garbage  can  and  under  nourished  children. 

5.  The  cost  of  an  adequate  diet,  if 
the  food  is  bought  in  large  quantities, 
planned  and  prepared  under  the  above  con- 
ditions will  not  exceed  $0,012  per  one 
hundred  calories,  or  approximately  25  cents 
to  28  cents  per  capita  per  day. 

The  close  and  happy  relationship  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  girls 
for  whom  this  study  was  being  made, 
was  a  source  of  constant  satisfaction  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
study. 


Round  Table 

Superintendents 
Superintendent  B.  P.  Chapple,  Leader 


Present:  Messrs  Chappie,  Abbott,  Green, 
'Caldwell,  Oliphant,  Wampler,  Settles, 
Ellis,  French,  Bledsoe,  Race,  Hadley,  Joice; 
Madames:     Stewart,    Chapman,   Wilson. 

Subjects  proposed  for  discussion: 

1.  Should    the    course    of    study   be    re- 
vised in  regard  to  vocational  guidance. 

2.  The    Radio. 

Superintendent  Chappie  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  stating  that  academic  training 
is  the  basis  of  all  training,  and  that  idea 
is    carried    out    as   far   as   possible   in   the 


iSherman,    Henry    C,    The    relation    of    Nutrition 
to  Health.    The  Red  Cross  Courier,  Vol.   4.    (1925). 


schools  giving  due  consideration  to  apti- 
tude, age,  etc.  He  raised  the  question 
whether  or  not  mathematics  and  science 
should  be  limited,  and  are  physics  and 
chemistry  valuable,  or  would  general  sci- 
ence serve  as  a  satisfactory  substitute. 
Mir.  Chappie  asked  the  group  if  they  felt 
that  the  English  classics,  literature,  rhe- 
toric, history,  sociology,  civics,  political 
economy  and  business  law  would  be  more 
helpful  courses  than  science  to  the 
students. 

Mrs.  Stewart  of  Oklahoma  stated  that 
her  school  is  under  State  supervision  just 
as  the  other  schools  in  Oklahoma  are, 
and  that  the   Oklahoma    State   School  for 
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the  Blind  offers  three  years  of  science. 
The  first  semester  of  the  first  year  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy and  the  second  semester  to  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Geography.  The 
second  year  course  is  Biology  which  in- 
cludes botany,  zoology  and  physiology. 
The  third  year  course  is  physics  and  as 
the  labratory  work  is  omitted  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  course  are  devoted  to 
chemistry  which  gives  the  students  a 
general   idea   of  the   subject. 

Mr.  Green  stated  that  the  school  in 
Missouri  met  the  requirement  of  the  ap- 
proved high  schools.  .College  entrance  re- 
quirements are  considered,  and  courses  of- 
fered to  cover  them,  the  prescribed  units 
include  three  of  science.  The  commercial 
course  although  not  an  accredited  subject, 
is  given  when  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  a 
benefit  to  students,  and  help  in  place- 
ment of  them. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  Kansas  stated  that  in 
her  school  they  had  what  they  call  the 
major  requirement  which  consists  of  four 
years  of  English  and  three  years  of  his- 
tory. The  minor  requirement  includes  two 
years  of  science.  The  third  group  consists 
of  selective  units.  She  stressed  the  point 
of  the  advisability  of  college  training  for 
the  students  in  the  State  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  The  popular  objective  among  the 
students  from  these  schools  is  teaching, 
and  the  field  is  fast  becoming  overcrowded. 

Mr.  Wampler  of  Tennessee  spoke  of  the 
large  number  of  applications  for  positions 
made  each  year  by  the  blind  teachers.  Mr. 
Wampler  has  but  one  totally  blind  teacher, 
but  several  semi-sighted.  His  reason  for 
not  employing  more  blind  teachers  is 
that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  blind  chil- 
dren should  come  in  contact  with  the 
sighted,  and  trained  to  adjust  themselves 
with  the  sighted  people.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  an  asset  to 
society.  Mr.  Wampler  feels  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  stop  the  flood  of  ap- 
plications which  are  being  sent  to  all  the 
Superintendents.  When  scholarships  are 
awarded  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  they  ask  that  teaching  as  an 
objective  be  discouraged. 

Dr.  French  of  California  spoke  of  the 
system  which  they  have  found  to  be  so 
satisfactory  in  the  California  School,  and 
that  is  the  working  out  of  their  programs 
by   the   teaching   groups.     There    some    of 


the  high  school  students  attend  the  sight- 
ed school  near  by.  In  practicing  this 
method  the  standardization  of  the  school's 
course  of  study  is  pretty  well  establish- 
ed. However  their  courses  of  study  are 
built  on  definite  activity  f orms( — an  ex- 
ample is  speech,  the  expression  of  the  stu- 
dent through  speech.  Dr.  French  believes 
an  education  should  be  lived,  and  not  just 
thrust  upon  the  student.  When  the  major 
function,  as  Dr.  French  calls  it,  is  history 
it  should  involve  manual  training,  com- 
position etc.,  so  that  the  student  develops 
the  idea  of  thinking  quantitatively.  He 
also  emphasized  the  fact  that  every  teach- 
er of  the  blind  ought  to  be  a  good  reader. 

Mr.  Hadley  whose  work  is  with  the 
adult  blind  spoke  of  two  groups  of  pupils 
— those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  later  years.  He  has 
found  that  the  schools  in  Canada  surpass 
ours  as  far  as  style  of  judgment  and 
expression  are  concerned.  The  most  pop- 
ular course  of  study  in  his  school  is 
short  story  writing  as  it  offers  not  only 
pleasurable,  but  sometimes  profitable  en- 
joyment. English  grammar  is  also  a  very 
popular  course.  Algebra  is  often  difficult 
and  is  usually  chosen  by  those  who  are 
meeting  requirements.  American  Litera- 
ture, history  and  biblical  subjects  are  all 
popular  courses,  and  afford  great  pleasure 
to  most   students   taking   them. 

Mr.  Ellis  of  Texas  spoke  of  the  cut 
and  dried  courses  which  are  so  often  fol- 
lowed. In  regard  to  General  Science  he 
feels  that  it  is  a  valuable  subject  when 
the  teacher  is  alert,  and  arouses  a  keen 
interest  on  the  student's  part.  The  suc- 
cess of  General  Science  as  a  course  of 
study  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher.  During  the  last  ten  years  seven 
students  from  the  Texas  State  School  for 
the  Blind  have  graduated  from  college 
with   Phi   Beta  Kappa  honors. 

Mr.  Oliphant  of  the  Georgia  Academy 
disregards  high  school  and  college  require- 
ments. He  feels  that  English  is  vitally 
important,  and  that  such  subjects  as  Chem- 
istry are  a  waste  of  time.  Science  should 
be  investigated,  and  the  results  tabulated. 
He  feels  that  each  school  is  a  unit,  and 
that  the  teachers  must  adapt  themselves 
to  existing  conditions.  Statistics  should 
be  interrupted,  and  existing  conditions  con- 
sidered   when    drawing   comparisons.     The 
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course  of  study  should  ti'ain  pupils  to 
work  proiblems  out  for  themselves — ^know 
what  you-  need  to,  and  where  to  find  out 
the  rest.  Mr.  Oliphant  stressed  the  point 
that  an  educated  man  is  able  to  entertain 
himself,  and  to   think  for  himself. 

Mr.  Joice  spoke  of  the  students  who 
enter  the  sighted  schools  from  the  blind 
schools.  He  gave  an  example  of  a  student 
who  had  had  three  years  of  his  high 
school  work  in  the  school  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  who  finished  in  the  sighted  school. 
The  student's  average  for  his  senior  year 
was  94%.  Mr.  Joice  felt  that  the  success 
of  this  student  in  the  sighted  school  was 
due  to  the  systematic  drill  methods  used 
in  the  schools  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Oliphant 
does  not  give  certificates,  but  Mr.  Joice 
feels  that  they  are  something  the  student 
has  to  show  for  the  work  completed,  and 
are  a  standard  strangers  may  have  to  de- 
pend upon  if  such  an  occasion  arises. 

Mr.  Green  stated  that  in  the  Missouri 
school  the  course  was  free  lance,  how- 
ever a  close  contact  between  teacher  and 
student  is  encouraged  to  meet  definite 
requirements. 

Mr.  Race  of  (Canada  spoke  of  the  feel- 
ing in  the  Canadian  schools  that  the 
children  go  to  school  to  learn,  and  that 
they  pass  only  if  they  are  fitted  for  pro- 
motion.   Social  activities  although  import- 


ant are  considered  as  incidental.  The 
academic  studies  are  foremost  and  thorough- 
ness  and   accuracy   are   stressed. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  had  sent  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  stating  that  he  felt  a 
close  contact  on  the  part  of  the  Superin- 
tendents through  correspondence,  wire  and 
personal  association  was  vitally  important. 

The  time  was  very  limited  so  that  the 
question  of  the  radio  was  but  slightly 
touched.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind  stated  that 
listening  in  was  limited  to  the  students 
free  time.  At  stated  intervals  the  students 
who  are  interested  may  experiment  and 
make  sets,  all  of  which  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  instructor. 

At  the  Tennessee  school  there  is  one 
radio  in  the  assembly  room,  and  a  definite 
time  is  allowed  each  week  for  listening  in. 
A  supervisor  is  in  attendance  at  this  time 
to  discourage  tuning  in  on  programs  of 
popular  music  which  tends  to  destroy  the 
children's  appreciation  of  fine  music. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  mentioned  a  music  course 
which  was  given  each  week  over  the  radio. 
The  school  obtained  texts,  and  a  teacher 
supervised  the  group  work,  and  later 
asked  the  children  questions  concerning 
the  course  which  proved  to  be  very  in- 
teresting and  beneficial. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Round  Table 

Principals  and  Head  Teachers 
In   the   absence   of   Mrs.   M.    G.   Coville   of  the   Virginia    School   for   the    Blind, 
who  was  scheduled  as  leader  of  this  discussion,  A.  G.  Cowgill,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  chosen  chairman. 


SUGGESTED  TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Mes.  M.  G.  Coville 
Principal  Teacher,  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,   Staunton,   Va. 


In  considering  topics  for  discussion  in 
this  group,  we  find  there  are  many  out- 
standing problems  which  are  common  to 
all  Schools  for  the  Blind.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these,  perhaps,  which  confronts 
us  as  principals  and  head  teachers,  each 
year  is  that  of  adjustment.  In  our  curri- 
culum building,  we  are  faced  by  the  fact 
that  all  individuals  cannot  ultimately  learn 
the  same  things.  Also,  even  more  than 
with  the  sighted  child,  the  development 
of  the  "whole"  child  must  be  considered. 


How  may  our  course  of  study  be  ade- 
quately enriched  to  care  for  the  regular 
grade  work  of  the  average  child  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recognize  and  take  into 
consideration  those  two  groups,  the  one 
ajbove  and  the  other  below  average  ability? 
With  the  most  of  us,  I  dare  say,  the 
number  of  our  ability  groups  must  be 
determined,  not  alone  by  the  individual 
needs  of  our  pupils,  but  by  the  number 
of  teachers  in  our  faculty.  When  we  con- 
sider, then,  the  modification  of  time  that 
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children  of  different  ability  require  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  study,  together  with 
the  modification  of  content,  we  are  faced 
with    a  real  problem. 

As  a  possible  aid  in  the  solution  of 
this,  I  would  like  to  suggest  for  your 
consideration  the  desirability  for  a  com- 
paratively uniform  course  of  study  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind.  I  say  comparatively 
uniform,  for  we  all  realize  that  the  part 
which  has  to  do  with  the  local  community 
must  vary,  as  also  will  the  adjustments 
for  individual  children  and  varying  groups 
of  pupils.  The  advantages  of  the  above 
would  be: 

1.  A  unifying  of  the  interests  of  the 
various  Schoois  for  the  Blind. 

2.  The  aims,  objectives  and  outcomes 
for  all  subjects  would  be  definitely  set 
forth   for  the   different   ability   groups. 

Whatever  the  differentiation  in  methods, 
emphasis,  immediate  aims  and  outcomes, 
the  same  ultimate  aim,  the  same  phil- 
osophy of  education  v/ould  guide  all  the 
teaching  of  the   Blind. 

3.  Definite  standards  of  attainment 
would    be    indicated   for    all    levels. 

4.  By  unified  study  and  research,  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress   of    the    various    ability    groups. 

5.  Suggestions  as  to  methods  and  pro- 
cedure best  adapted  to  the  different  levels 
could  be  included  in  the  course   of   study. 

6.  A  critical  investigation  of  the  present 
methods  in  our  Schools  for  the  Blind 
could  be  made  and  those  most  effective 
retained. 

There  is  another  question  of  supreme 
importance    to     us     as     educators     of    the 


Blind.  We  have  taken  the  little  child  into 
our  School;  restored  to  him  his  indi- 
viduality, if  through  environment  he  has 
been  deprived  of  it;  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  have  adjusted  him  and  equip- 
ped him  for  social  and  economic  accept- 
ance. What  then?  Have  you  a  definite 
plan  of  publicity  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  abilities  of  our  blind  students  and  to 
remove    their    prejudices  ? 

I  suggest  the  following,  then,  for  dis- 
cussion: 

1.  How,  with  a  limited  number  in  your 
faculty,  are  you  caring  for  the  different 
ability   groups  ? 

2.  Would   not   a  uniform  "core"  to  our 
course    of  study  in   Schools   for  the   Blind    I 
be  a  definite   aid  in  this  adjustment? 

3.  Do  you  not  think  a  unifying  of  our 
interests   desirable  ? 

4.  Is  it  important  that  we  should  carry 
out    a    definite    publicity    program    to    in-  l 
form    the    public    of    the    abilities    of    our "' 
blind  students  that  they  may  gain  an  en- 
trance into  the  social  and  economic  world? 

If,  after  discussion,  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  it  is  advisable  for 
Schools  for  the  Blind  to  come  into  closer 
touch  in  regard  to  our  aims  and  ob- 
jectives, to  establish  more  definite  stand- 
ards, and  to  evolve,  by  research,  a  uni- 
form "core"  to  our  course  of  study,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  motion  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  whose  function  it 
will  be  to  consider  and  make  plans  for 
such    a   survey   and    study. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Principal, 
Virginia  School  for   the  Blind. 


Round  Table 

Class  Teachers 
Miss    Emilie    Hahn,    Leader 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Class  Teachers 
for  a  free  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
various  groups,  Miss  Emilie  Hahn  pre- 
sided. She  called  for  questions  to  be  asked 
by  teachers  with  regard  to  work  in  which 
they  were  interested.  Dr.  Merry,  Miss 
Maxfield,  Miss  Coffin,  and  Miss  Ord  were 
prepared  to  answer  the  questions  involving 
the  different  angles  of  the  work  for  the 
blind. 


To  the  question  asked  about  the  grading 
of  the  papers  of  the  blind  children  attend- 
ing sighted  schools.  Miss  (Coffin  answered 
that  the  paper  of  the  blind  student  was 
graded  by  the  teacher  of  the  sighted  class. 

A  discussion  followed  about  when  to 
teach  typewriting  in  the  lower  grades.  In 
the  California  School,  whenever  practical, 
the    teaching    is    started    in    the     fourth 
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grade.  Typewriting  teacher  and  class  room 
teacher  correlate  the  work. 

Dr.  Merry  answered  the  question  about 
when  to  begin  teaching  the  signs  and 
part-word  signs  in  reading  by  stating 
that  she  found  it  advisable  to  teach  them 
with  the  language  lesson  rather  than  with 
the  reading.  She  felt  that  in  reading,  the 
alphabet  must  be  taught  first.  She  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  the  braille  writer  with 
beginners  in  preference  to  the  slate.  A 
braille  writer  invented  in  Germany  can  be 
bought  for  a  nominal  price.  The  physi- 
ological age  for  the  use  of  the  slate  is 
eleven  years.  Individual  instruction  of  five 
minutes  a  day  is  given  pupils  learning 
to  write  braille.  The  kind  of  paper  used 
in  these  braille  writers  depends  upon  the 
use   of  the  work. 

Quite  a  lively  discussion  took  place 
whether  a  teacher  could  give  more  indi- 
vidual rather  than  group  discussion.  Dr. 
Merry's  answer  was  that  her  experience 
had  been  that  better  results  were  obtained 
through  five  minutes  of  individual  instruc- 
tion than  through  thirty  minutes  of  group 
instruction.  Miss  .'Coffin  added  that  on 
account  of  the  varying  rates  in  public 
schools,  teachers  had  to  carry  on  the 
work   of  individual   instruction. 

The  question  of  whether  learning  the 
contractions  would  have  any  bad  effect 
upon  the  spelling  power  of  the  child  was 
answered  by  Miss  Maxfield.  She  did  not 
think  so.  She  felt  spelling  was  a  habit. 
Children  should  learn  contractions  with 
their  reading.  Dr.  Merry  said  that  the 
Howard  Paine  Printing  Association  was 
publishing  five  readers  in  contractions  for 
beginners. 

Miss  Ord  of  iCalifornia  spoke  interest- 
ingly of  the  adjustment  work  done  there. 
The  kinds  of  children  she  had  in  her  classes 
were  those  unable  to  pass  their  grade 
work  or  those  mentally  weak.  She  gave 
tv/o  prizes  for  encouragement — a  prize 
for  the  greatest  number  of  lOO's  on  papers, 
and   a  prize  for  improvement. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  spoke  of  the 
estabhshment  of  a  summer  course  for 
teachers  at  Perkins,  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  wanting  the  course  v/ovdd 
justify  it.  All  teachers  interested  were 
requested  to  speak  to  Mr.   Irwin. 


Miss  Maxfield  replies  to  the  request  that 
a  teacher  be  sent  out  to  the  schools  to 
give  this  instruction.  She  felt  that  there 
was  a  need  of  a  demonstration  teacher  in 
the  local  environment  of  the  teachers 
wanting  this  instruction,  but  that  many 
conditions  made  such  a  step  impractical 
at  present.  A  few  trained  teachers  would 
help  to  bring  pressure  to  remove  these 
conditions. 

Dr.  Merry  said  that  she  had  outlined 
the  kind  of  work  that  could  be  offered, 
but  that  she  could  not  trust  her  memory 
to  outline  the  course  accurately.  She  sug- 
gested   the   following   subjects: 

Technique    in    Teaching. 
'Courses    in   Administration. 
Courses  in  Vocational   Gviidance. 
Courses    in    Educational    Psychology. 

To  this  Miss  Maxfield  added  that  the 
courses  in  Educational  Psychology  would 
Ibe  very  practical.  They  would  include 
work  on  giving  tests,  on  reading,  on 
speech  correction  work,  on  personality 
study  of  blind  children,  and  on  arithmetic. 

Dr.  Merry  stressed  the  points  of  giving 
children  the  information  of  the  require- 
ments needed  for  the  different  vocations  in 
life,  of  the  need  of  a  follow-up  survey 
of  the  pupils  after  graduation,  and  of 
teaching  children  to  arrive  at  their  own 
conclusions. 

Miss  Ord  placed  the  children  she  had 
in  her  Adjustment  Room  where  they  be- 
longed as  soon  as  the  child  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  class,  for 
which  she  prepared  him.  A  child  was  dis- 
missed when  those  in  authority  were  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  child  had 
reached  his  limit  for  improvement. 

V/hat  to  do  with  children  poor  in  arith- 
metic was  asked.  The  answer  was  that 
the  failure  of  a  child  to  grasp  arithmetic 
should  not  hinder  his  advancement. 

Miss  Ord  began  a  discussion  of  her 
work  in  vocational  training.  Her  main  idea 
was  to  socialize  the  training.  She  was 
interrupted  by  the  meeting  coming  to  a 
close. 

In  the  general  discussion,  the  following 
speakers  and  remarks  were  noted  by  the 
Secretary: 

Mr.    Bash,    in    charge    of   the    Shop    for 
the  Blind  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  report- 
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ed  visiting  the  ^Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Henry, 
totally  blind  placement  officer,  of  pleasing 
personality.  Commends  Canadian  organiza- 
tion for  employment  of  the  blind  place- 
ment officer. 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  the  Territorial  Deaf 
and  Blind  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  stated 
that  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  pupils 
were  carried  from  the  Kindergarten  through 
to  the  Eighth  Grade,  and  that  it  was 
planned  to  send  the  High  School  students 
to  the  public  High  Schools. 

Miss  Kelly,  a  teacher  in  the  Utah  School 
for    the    Blind,    reported    that    beginning 


with  the  third  year  of  High  School,  pupils 
of  the  Utah  School  are  sent  to  the 
public  High  School. 

Other  outstanding  vocations,  and  blind 
men  who  are  making  good  in  various 
lines  of  endeavor,  were  noted  as  follows: 

John  (Carver,  graduate  of  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  successful  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  in  Idaho. 

H.  H.  Brooks,  totally  blind,  a  success- 
ful   lawyer   of    Oklahoma. 

Stand  selling  and  the  making  of  rope 
mats  were  noted  as  worth  while  pursuits 
for  the  blind  in  St.  Louis  and  Oregon. 
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EIGHTH  SESSION 

Thursday  afternoon,  June  26tli,  1930 
Superintendent  B.   P.   Chapple,  Presiding 

GENERAL  MEETING 
THEME :     The  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  General  Educational  Program. 

1.  Address — One  Aspect  of  Education Professor  G.  Allen  Coe 

2.  Paper:     Some   Psychometric   and  Personality   Studies   of   Blind   Children 

Anita  M.  Muhl,  M.  D.,  P.  H.  D. 

Superintendent  B.  P.  Chappie  introduced  Professor  G.   Allen  Coe,  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  Washington  State  College  on  the  subject  "One  Aspect  of  Education." 
Professor  Coe  said  in  part: 

"Individuals  are  of  two  classifications: 
First,  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  try- 
ing to  gain  something;  second,  those  who 
live  to  make  life  worth  living  for  others. 
There  are  inferior  people  who  are  content 
with  merely  keeping  nature  and  other 
forces  from  harming  them,  but  this  class 
is  not  large. 

We  are  always  striving  after  pleasure, 
and  many  have  capitalized  on  this  human 
tendency.  Some  pepole  do  things  merely 
for  the  love  of  doing — just  "putter  around" 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  occupied,  and 
with  no  definite  aim.  Edison  says  he 
never  works,  he  merely  plays  work,  but 
we  know  he  plays  hard,  and  his  example 
is   worthy   of   our   earnest   imitation. 

In  the  social  field,  people  try  to  gain 
position  and  social  power  which  gives  a 
feeling  of  superiority  and  greatly  in- 
creases the  pleasure  of  living;  but  really 
being  something,  doing  something,  amount- 
ing to  something,  gives  universal  person- 
al   satisfaction. 


The  more  unified,  the  more  coherent 
and  consistent  and  thorough  the  thing  you 
do  is,  the  more  others  can  learn  of  you, 
and  the  more  they  can  see  you  as  a  per- 
sonality. As  Dr.  May  has  said,  "Per- 
sonality is  the  impression  others  have  of 
us".  Just  as  you  see  that  you  affect 
others,  can  you  estimate  your  own  per- 
sonality. In  education,  the  aim  should  be 
to  develop  personality.  We  say  that  we 
do,  and  although  we  sometimes  fail,  we 
still   stick  to   our  contention. 

We  should  have  organization  of  per- 
sonality. We  should  develop  in  a  student 
confidence  that  he  is  able  to  amount  to 
something;  for  finding  ourselves,  gaining 
confidence  in  ourselves,  is  most  important 
and  we  may  not   achieve  happiness  with- 


out it.  How  can  this  be  done?  First,  we 
should  train,  and  train  hard,  for  varied 
and  wide  interests.  Do  not  confine  your 
training  to  one  thing.  The  man  is  to  be 
pitied  who  has  only  one  string  to  play 
on.  He  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet 
catastrophe.  He  must  have  many  strings 
on  which  to  play  and  be  able  to  vary  his 
tunes.  But  these  various  strings  or  in- 
terests must  not  conflict,  for  when  they 
do,  dire  trouble  ensues.  They  should  be 
coordinated  with  high  ideals  to  bring  into 
being  the  rich  harmonies  of  life.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  just  a  preacher,  or  just 
a  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
train  to  excel  in  at  least  one  thing,  and 
not  to  be  a  jack  of  all  trades.  All  our 
efforts  should  be  unified  and  coherent. 
Then,  we  should  perfect  modes  of  ex- 
pression to  make  our  personalities  felt. 
We  should  train  our  students  and  encour- 
age them  to  make  their  personalities  live 
through  whatever  they  are  doing,  for  our 
personalities  are  always  depicted  through 
our  work. 

Another  way  to  develop  personality  is 
by  endeavoring  to  merge  ourselves  with 
something  nobler  and  greater  than  our- 
selves into  a  great  ideal.  In  doing  this 
one  gains  a  sense  of  security. 

Lastly,  we  should  not  standardize  be- 
havior. We  should  do  and  let  do,  live  and 
let  live,  be  and  let  be.  We  should  strive 
for  a  richer,  fuller,  freer  lifei —  for  real 
living. 

As  educators,  we  are  high  priests  of 
education.  We  must  find  the  way  to  de- 
velop  personalities. 

Personality  is  personal  significance,  and 
personal  significance  is  freedom  and  to  be 
striven  after   above  all   other  things." 
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RESULTS  OF  PSYCHOMETRIC  AND  PERSONALITY 
STUDIES  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  AT  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Anita   M.   Muhl,   M.D,,   Ph.D. 
Former  Chief,  Division  of  Special  Schools,  California  State  Department  of  Education, 

San  Diego,   Calif. 


The  report  of  the  two  year  research 
program  initiated  by  the  Division  of 
Special  Education  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  includes  the  find- 
ings of  Doris  Thornley  and  Zellah  M. 
Ryan,  vsrho  made  the  psychometric  studies, 
and  of  Vivian  Osborne,  who  made  the 
tests  for  motor  ability. 

During  the  two  years  research  program 
in  studying  the  blind  child  at  the  Cali- 
fornia State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berke- 
ley, part  of  the  program  included  a  thorough 
psychometric  and  psychiatric  study. 

The  psychometric  work,  which  was  car- 
ried out  by  Miss  Doris  Thornley  at  the 
University  of  California,  gave  some  sur- 
prising results.  The  test  used  was  the 
Irwin-Hayes  Adaptation  for  the  Blind  of 
the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Simon 
Test.  The  range  was  from  43  to  161  in 
intelligence  quotients,  while  on  the  whole 
there  was  a  larger  percent  in  the  superior 
group  than  one  finds  in  the  average  un- 
handicapped  group.  One  of  the  surpris- 
ing findings  was  the  failure  to  come  any- 
where near  the  standard  in  vocabulary. 
This  failure  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  it  is  one  of  the  findings  for 
which  a  practical  solution  will  be  forth- 
coming. Out  of  the  entire  group  only 
11%  did  not  fail  the  vocabulary.  When 
we  consider  that  24%  belong  to  the  sup- 
erior group  then  we  see  that  even  many 
of  these  failed. 

Another  finding  of  interest  was  the  lack 
of  resistance  to  suggestion.  This,  of 
course,  has  a  many  sided  significance.  It 
means  that  while  they  are  easily  discour- 
aged and  downcast  by  criticism,  they  are 
just  as  apt  to  respond  to  constructive 
ideas  and  be  buoyed  up  by  encourage- 
ment. This  is  a  characteristic  which  Ave 
can  mold  to  the  greatest  advantage  and 
one  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  future 
in  the  best  possible  way. 

Miss  Thornley  further  felt  that  there 
was  marked  lack  of  motor  co-ordination, 
a    certain    amount    of    nervous    instability 


and  some  lack  of  imagination  as  compared 
with  sighted  children.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  first  two,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  children  really  lack  imagination  as  far 
as  phantasy  goes,  for  in  the  psychiatric 
studies,  the  most  varied  phantasy  life  was 
uncovered,  even  in  the  supposedly  un- 
imaginative. 

Miss  Thornley  made  one  excellent  re- 
commendation— namely  that  the  children 
have  more  physical  activity,  not  only  with 
the  idea  of  improving  sluggish  physical 
conditions  but  of  improving  motor  co- 
ordination, and  also  largely  as  a  means 
of  relaxation  and  an  avenue  for  dissipation 
of  emotional  and  nervous  energy.  She  says 
that  the  period  Oif  physical  education  should 
not  be  only  at  the  regular  assigned  period, 
but  a  few  minutes  should  be  taken  be- 
tween classes  if  for  nothing  more  than 
a  run  down  the  hall,  having  the  partially 
sighted  ones  take  the  hands  of  those 
totally  blind  until  they  become  accustom- 
ed  to    tills    type    of    locomotion. 

The  tests  for  motor  ability  given  by 
Miss  Osborne  again  gave  an  indication  of 
the  extremely  poor  co-ordination  which 
was  verified  by  numerous  checks.  This 
again,  we  felt,  could  be  corrected  from 
the  recreational  point  of  view,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  provide  motor  exer- 
cises which  will  develop  a  greater  sense 
of  security  in  movement. 

The  personality  studies  revealed  some 
remarkable  characteristics,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned;  suggestibility,  accept- 
ance without  bitterness  of  handicap,  tre- 
mendous phantasies,  a  feeling  of  inferior- 
ity, many  fear  reactions,  good  sense  of 
humor,  great  curiosity,  practically  no 
hatred  or  suspiciousness,  as  general  char- 
acteristics. The  phantasies  indicate  a  de- 
finite   sadistic   trend. 

The  results  of  the  medical  history  and 
the  history  of  disability  and  the  reactions 
to  home  environment  will  not  be  includ- 
ed here. 
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The  reactions  to  fears  were  most  illu- 
minating. Of  the  105  only  9  or  '8.5%  said 
they  had  no  fear,  while  96  or  91.5%  ex- 
pressed definite  fears.  Those  having  fears 
expressed  them  in  various  ways,  some 
having  many  types  of  fear. 

Only  14  out  of  the  group  were  sure 
they  did  not  worry;  the  other  91  had 
numerous  kinds  of  worry  and  periods  of 
anxiety.  Anything  which  suggests  in- 
security to  them  causes  apparently  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety. 

Seventeen  were  much  worried  over  their 
life  work;  40  were  worried  over  some 
form  of  school  work;  42  were  worried 
over  possible  disaster  to  their  home  or 
members  of  their  home.  Any  illness  of 
members  of  the  home,  even  slight  illnesses, 
causes  an  immediate  reaction  in  these 
blind  children.  Naturally,  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  those  who  are  financially  able  to 
assist,  it  means  a  great  disturbance  in 
the  blind  child's  adjustment  and  possible 
career.  It  is  difficult  for  the  sighted  per- 
son to  realize  how  great  a  problem  financial 
insecurity  is  to  the  blind  child. 

Of  the  105  only  8  or  7.6%  insisted  that 
they  did  not  get  discouraged,  while  the 
other  92.4%  became  discouraged  about  one 
thing  and  another.  14.2%  were  very  easily 
discouraged;  20%  became  discouraged  but 
not  so  very  easily;  while  28.5%  found 
themselves  getting  continuously  discour- 
aged over  school  work;  10.4%  got  dis- 
couraged over  personal  causes.  The  others 
were   listed  under  various   headings. 

Dreams  were  classified  as  pleasant  and 
unpleasant.  Of  pleasant  dreams,  30  had 
simple  wishfulfilling  dreams  and  of  the 
30,  22  dreamed  that  their  vision  was  re- 
stored. There  were  8  having  recurring 
dreams  and  of  these  8,  7  were  motor  in 
type.  One  was  stirring  a  bowl;  2  playing 
ball;  1  swimming  and  0  flying.  Four  had 
funny  dreams,  while  13  had  sensory  dreams 
— of  these,  11  were  color  images,  2 
head   noises. 

Under  unpleasant  dreams,  68  or  64.76% 
had  terror  dreams.  Of  these  68,  20  dream- 
ed that  something  vicious  was  chasing 
them;  20,  of  injury  through  animals  and 
the  other  28  of  disaster  of  various  kinds 
resulting  in  injury.  The  terror  dreams 
were  all  motor  in  type.  Classed  as  un- 
pleasant dreams  by  the  children  were 
"falling   dreams".    Thirty    of   the   children 


had  these;  they  were  variously  described 
as  falling  down  a  hill;  from  high  cliffs; 
out  of  an  aeroplane;  from  the  edge  of  a 
high  building;  downstairs;  off  a  ladder 
while  climbing  to  heaven;  from  a  break- 
ing  rope,   and  many   others. 

Thirteen  had   distinct  death  dreams. 

One  man  not  a  pupil,  of  course,  who 
has  been  blind  for  many  years  (40  to 
be  exact)  says  that  shortly  after  he  lost 
his  sight  at  six,  he  dreamed  in  color 
images  and  that  his  dream  imagery  was 
just  as  it  had  been  before.  As  he  grew 
older  the  visual  imagery  tended  to  fade 
in  his  dreams  and  he  got  the  motor  and 
auditory  type  of  imagery,  except  when  his 
dreams  dealt  with  his  childhood,  at  which 
time  the  visual  imagery  reappeared  in 
the   dreams. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Thorn- 
ley  in  making  the  psychometric  study 
felt  that  the  blind  emldren  lacked  imagin- 
ation. After  making  a  thorough  study  of 
their  phantasy  life  I  feel  that  what  she 
considered  lack  of  imagination  was  in  re- 
ality lack  of  initiative.  I  am  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  average  childs  phantasy  life 
and  I  may  state  that  never  have  I  come 
across  such  a  tremendous  phantasy  world 
as  these  children  have  built  up  for  them- 
selves. 

The  phantasies  could  he  divided  into 
two  groups — (1)  wishfulfilling  and  (2) 
sadistic. 

Over  80%  had  wish-fulfilling  phantasies 
at  various  times  and  these  dealt  largely 
with  becoming  successful  and  famous  in 
various  lines  of  endeavor — ^music,  writing, 
etc.  While  the  dream  imagery  was  largely 
motor  and  visual,  the  phantasy  imagery 
was  mostly  motor  and  auditory. 

The  sadistic  trends  were  expressed  in 
phantasies  of  "seeing"  people  killed  and 
injured  and  of  causing  injuries  to  others. 
At  first  I  suspected  this  as  being  an 
identification  mechanism — that  is  that  the 
child  was  identifying  himseii  with  the  in- 
jured person,  ibut  I  am  convinced  that  in- 
stead it  is  an  unconscious  retaliation 
mechanism. 

One  of  the  mildest,  meekest  youngsters 
at  the  school  who  never  gave  any  trouble 
at  any  time  had  the  most  gory  phan- 
tasies  I  ever  have  encountered. 
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The  phantasies  were  further  tapped 
through   drawings    and   clay  modeling. 

Two  sets  of  experiments  were  carried 
out  here;  the  first  for  children  whO'  had 
seen  at  some  time  before  losing  their 
sight  and  the  second  for  congenitally 
blind   children. 

The  little  boy  with  the  gory  phantasies 
the  first  congenitally  blind  child  who  was 
asked  to  draw.  He  was  aghast.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  how  to  draw.  A  pencil 
was  placed  in  his  hand  and  poised  over  a 
large  sheet  of  paper.  When  he  asked 
what  to  do,  he  was  told  to  do  whatever 
he  thought  drawing  might  be.  He  volun- 
teered to  draw  pictures  of  the  people  he 
knew.  He  selected  the  principal  first,  a 
man  six  feet  tall  and  weighing  two  hundred 
pounds.  His  "drawing"  consisted  of 
rhythmically  produced  longitudinal  lines 
in  the  form  of  a  parallellogi*am.  The  lines 
were  heavy  and  broad.  The  next  picture 
was  of  the  school  physician,  who  is  short 
and  fairly  rotund.  The  lines  were  again 
heavy — ^the  vddth  was  the  same  as  for 
the  first  picture  but  the  height  was  less 
than  three-quarters.  Then  followed  pictures 
of  the  various  members  of  the  faculty. 
In  every  case  the  approximate  height  and 
weight  were  correctly  gauged,  taking  the 
first  picture  as  the  figure  for  comparison. 
In  the  pictures  of  the  women  the  lines 
were  lighter,  finer  and  the  height  and 
breadth   relatively  comprehended. 

With  clay  modeling,  it  was  different. 
The  bodies  were  shaped — crudely  it  is 
tinie^ — ^the  features  modeled  and  the  pro- 
duct had  the  appearance  of  a  human  being. 

This  little  boy  "drew"  for  nearly  two 
hours  when  he  first  started,  and  when  he 
was  dismissed  sighed  ecstatically  and 
said — "Oh,  why  didn't  any  one  ever  let 
me    draw   before — it   is    such   fun!" 

The  difference  in  modeling  in  the  two 
groups  was  noticeable.  Those  who  had 
had  vision  modeled  anything  they  happen- 
ed to  think  of;  those  who  were  congenital- 
ly blind  attempted  only  such  things  as 
they  had  felt — people,  plates,  saucers,  ball, 
little  animals,  etc.  Some  of  the  model- 
ing, considering  there  had  been  no  in- 
struction, was  quite  excellent. 

Drawings  in  general  dealt  with  many 
subjects;  17  with  subjects  in  motion;  10 
with  animals;  10  vidth  persons;  17  with 
the    interior   of   houses    and   many    others. 


Only    five    refused    to    attempt    to    draw 
anything. 

Coming  back  to  the  drawings  done  by 
the  congenitally  blind  children;  they  were 
largely  impressionistic  in  type  and  many 
of  them  made  one  think  of  tne  impression- 
istic examples  one  sees  in  some  of  the 
art  exhibits. 

Of  the  entire  group  only  four  said  they 
would  rather  be  deaf  than  blind  and  these 
four  had  a  considerable  amount  of  vision. 
The  rest  (101)  preferred  being  blind  to 
being  deaf.  They  were  asked — "If  you 
could  both  see  and  hear  and  then  found 
that  you  would  have  to  do  without  one 
(sight  or  hearing)  would  j^ou  prefer  to 
be  blind  or  deaf?"  And  101  accepted 
their  own  handicap.  This  is  of  very  real 
interest  and  gives  one  an  excellent  in- 
sight into  part  of  the  blind  child's  char- 
acter. This  acceptance  explains  in  large 
part  the  lack  of  bitterness  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  that  these  children  have. 

Each  child  was  asked  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  decision  and  the  reasons  given 
all  showed  that  the  subject  had  been  care- 
fully considered.  Thirty-seven  accepted 
blindness  because  if  they  were  deaf  they 
could  not  hear  music.  Thirty-three  said 
that  they  preferred  being  blind  because 
it  is  too  hard  for  the  deaf  to  communicate 
with  the  world.  Eight  said  they  would 
rather  be  blind  because  if  they  were  deaf 
they  could  not  hear  the  birds  and  eleven 
because  "you  can  enjoy  more  things  if 
you  can  hear".  Hearing  soon  becomes  a 
highly  compensatory  function  for  the  non- 
sighted    person. 

Sixty  of  the  105  said  they  recognized 
people  they  knew  by  their  voices;  sixteen, 
by  their  walk  and  ten  by  voice  and  walk 
combined.  The  others  were  not  sure  just 
how  they  did  recognize  them.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  children  pick  out 
accurately  different  people  in  the  school 
by  their  voices. 

The  reaction  to  colors  was  interesting. 
Bright  colors  were  preferred  by  those  who 
had  color  imagery  and  dark  disliked,  for 
as  many  of  them  said — "We  are  always 
in   the    dark   and   that  is   why." 

In  response  to  the  question  "If  you  could 
have  one  wish  granted,  what  would  you 
want?"  the  response  from  90  was  to  be 
able  to  see.  Of  these,  20  expressed  it 
simply   "to  have    sight";    22,  to    see    one's 
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parents;  10,  to  see  things  in  nature;  the 
others  to  see  well  enough  to  fulfill  some 
ambition.  Of  the  remaining  15,  6  did  not 
know  what  they  would  like,  and  the  others 
had  non-personal  wishes  unassociated  with 
sight. 

In  response  to  the  question  what  was 
missed  most  through  not  being  able  to 
see,  a  variety  of  answers  was  obtained. 
Reading,  driving  an  automobile,  seeing 
one's  family  and  friends;  going  to  the 
movies;  scenery;  going  places  alone  and 
association  with  sighted  persons,  were  fre- 
quently   mentioned. 

These  children  are  definitely  ambitious. 
One  finds  indications  of  it  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  phantasy  productions. 
There  are  several  things  that  block  the 
development  of  their  ambition  however. 
One  is  a  sense  of  inferiority,  which  is 
present  in  a  marked  degree  in  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  group;  second,  a  lack  of 
initiative,  and  third,  the  capitulation  to 
discouragement. 

Of  the  group  who  had  a  marked  sense 
of  inferiority,  8  overcompensated  for  it 
in  many  ways — exaggeration,  attitude  of 
bravado,  seeking  the  limelight  in  spite  of 
discomfiture,  a  "smart  Alec"  attitude.  In 
48  there  was  no  compensation  at  all,  let 
alone  overcompensation.  The  feeling  of  in- 
feriority was  expressed  as  intense  self- 
consciousness  in  a  crowd,  a  fear  of  being 
conspicuous,   fear   of   failure,   etc. 

Of  the  105,  only  8  said  they  did  not 
get  discouraged.  This,  plus  the  great  sug- 
gestibility found  in  this  group,  constitutes 
the  real  problem  of  the  blind  child.  Many 
of  the  children  (one-third)  were  discour- 
aged over  school  work;  many  over  the 
idea  of  the  future,  while  10%  became 
discouraged  easily  over  purely  personal 
problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  teachers 
of  these  children  felt  that  the  majority 
of  them  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence, 
whereas  the  study  has  shown  that  they 
have  very  little  well  developed  self-confi- 
dence. The  sense  of  insecurity  is  not  only 
physical,   but   psychological. 

These  children  have  discussed  seriously 
with  me  their  economic  insecurity  and  the 
doubtfulness  of  their  real  success  in  their 
future  life.  One  very  alert  boy  analyzed 
the  situation  in  the  following  way.  He 
said — "If  we  are  placed  in  industry  or  in 


any  of  the  professions,  we  have  to  be 
almost  twice  as  good  as  a  sighted  person 
in  order  to  hold  our  places.  We  work  hard 
and  when  we  are  through  we  have  no 
security  that  we  will  be  placed.  We  are 
up  against  a  double  difficulty — that  of 
being  ambitious  but  feeling  all  the  time 
that  our  efforts  will  probably  be  in  vain 
and  of  knowing  that  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure the  State  will  take  care  of  us.  You 
don't  know  what  that   does   to  a  person". 

Surely  we  have  a  problem  here  which 
challenges  us  and  one  which  when  solved 
should  make  the  life-development  of  the 
blind  child  a  much  more  satisfactory  one 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

To  see  whether  the  lack  of  initiative 
was  tied  up  with  a  lack  of  energy,  a  curi- 
ous thing  was  observed.  Only  a  fourth 
of  the  children  could  be  considered  as 
lacking  in  energy  as  a  whole.  This  brings 
the  lack  of  initiative  down  to  a  question 
of    emotional    blocking   almost   entirely. 

Along  with  all  of  this  goes  a  nice  sense 
of  humor.  Only  7  of  the  entire  group 
seemed  wanting  in  this  respect,  while  the 
others  all  seemed  to  enjoy  humorous  and 
amusing  things.  They  were  told  to  tell 
the  funniest  story  they  could  remember 
having  heard; — then  to  make  up  a  funny 
story.  The  group  as  a  whole  showed  de- 
light in  a  more  primitive  sense  of  amuse- 
ment— namely    in   playing   practical    jokes. 

As  to  mood,  53  gave  a  history  of  being 
happy  most  of  the  time;  31  were  oscillat- 
ing, first  happy,  then  sad;  12  got  blue 
easily;  2  were  very  moody;  5  were  fond 
of  being  alone  and  were  somewhat  indif- 
ferent and  2  were  inclined  to  be  depressed. 

The  discussion  of  anger  was  full  of 
surprises.  Only  3  did  not  get  angry.  Of 
the  102  who  did,  the  causes  given  and 
the  reactions  to  the  feeling  of  being  angry 
were  numerous.  Many  of  them  did  not 
show  it  on  the  surface  but  "boiled  inside". 
The  chief  reasons  for  getting  angry  were: 
"Talking  about  me  and  saying  bad  mean 
things";  being  teased;  unfair  treatment; 
being  hit,   and   "if  any  one  lies". 

The  favorite  reactions  to  getting  angry 
were — fighting,  going  off  alone  and  sulk- 
ing. Only  2  were  revengeful.  This  is 
characteristic — the  lack  of  the  hatred  ele- 
ment. There  is  little  malice  and  prac- 
tically no   suspicion  in  this   group. 
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The  reaction  to  correction  (not  destruc- 
tive criticism)  is  constructive  in  a  large 
number — 58.  Feeling  badly  and  getting 
discouraged  over  correction  was  admitted 
by  18,  while  17  showed  a  defensive  reaction 
toward   correction. 

Criticism  was  met  with  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness in  all  but  18  cases.  Many  were 
very  sensitive  about  making  mistakes  in 
a  crowd;  others  about  having  people  make 
remarks  calling  attention  to  their  handi- 
cap, such  as  "poor  little  blind  boy"  and 
still  others  about  having  attention  called 
to  them  in  any  way. 

As  to  habits,  they  were  on  the  whole 
a  very  orderly  group.  Only  four  were  list- 
ed as  having  disorderly  habits.  One  would 
expect  this  however.  Order  in  habits  is 
a  means  of  self-preservation  in  many 
ways  for  the  blind.  As  the  children  ex- 
plained— "If  we  always  put  things  in  the 
same  place  we  know  just  where  to  find 
them  and  if  we  keep  things  right  we 
feel   more   sure   of   ourselves". 

A  ball  and  box'; — approximately  the  same 
size  and  same  feeling  as  to  smoothness — 
were  placed  before  the  children  and  they 
were  told  to  state  which  they  liked  best 
and  why.  In  the  begmning  it  was  thought 
there  might  be  some  significance  in  the 
fact  that  the  function  of  the  eye  (a 
sphere)  being  defective  might  unconscious- 
ly influence  the  choice.  This,  however,  did 
not  show  up  in  the  study.  The  ball  was 
the  choice  of  46,  the  box  of  31  and  the 
others  liked  both  and  gave  their  reasons 
for  it.  Practically  all  choice  was  based 
on  utility — useful  for  playing  (the  ball) 
or  useful  to  put  something  in  (the  box). 
Fifteen  chose  the  ball  because  it  was 
round,  but  only  one  liked  the  box  because 
it  was   square. 

Among  the  unconstructive  emotional  ad- 
justments which  were  found  were  some 
family  maladjustments  of  the  intense  con- 
flict type;  1  precox  behavior;  2  epileptic 
seizures;  very  nervously  irritable,  11;  ex- 
aggerated anxiety,  3;  nailbiting,  5.  There 
were  other  reactions  noted,  but  none  of 
particular  interest. 

The  neurological  examination  disclosed 
one  remarkable  fact  which  was  that  while 
the  coordination  for  the  upper  extremities 
was  fairly  good  (however,  only  fairly)) 
the  coordination  for  the  lower  extremities 
was  very  poor.    Of  the  105  only  two  pass- 


ed a  thoroughly  satisfactory  neurological 
test.  Sixty  had  marked  disturbances  of 
gait   (t  to  h). 

In  83  there  was  marked  swaying  with 
eyes  closed  but  only  swaying  in  22  when 
eyes  were  opened.  This  is  really  very  in- 
teresting when  we  consider  that  only  six 
of  them  were  congenital  luetics.  Fifty- 
eight  could  not  frov/n;  seventy^five  could 
not  raise  their  eye-brows.  The  poor  co- 
ordination, I  feel,  can  be  largely  corrected 
by  remedial  physical  training,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  recheck  these  children 
neurologically  when  they  have  had  such 
training. 

Why,  in  so  many  cases,  there  was  sway- 
ing on  standing  when  the  eyes  were 
closed,  I  do  not  know.  This  was  recheck- 
ed  several  times.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
same  reaction  we  found  when  the  fear  of 
the  dark  was  discussed.  Is  it  a  matter 
of  a  death  fear  or  a  death  wish?  Does 
shutting  down  the  eyelids  signify  death? 
Or  is  it  merely  a  simple  sense  of  insecur- 
ity which  the  shutting  down  of  the  lids 
produces,  not  associated  with  death? 

If  we  go  back  to  the  dream  and  phan- 
tasy life  of  these  children,  the  unconscious 
death  idea  does  not  seem  so  remote.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  subject  for  further  in- 
vestigation. 

The  recommendations  dealt  with  medical 
conditions;  corrective  physical  education; 
vocational  guidance;  social  adjustment; 
educational  adjustment;  counselling  and 
emotional  re-education. 

To  summarize,  the  personality  problem 
of  the  blind  child  is  one  which  presents 
many  puzzles,  but  practically  all  of  them 
such  that  one  feels  that  they  can  be 
solved  fairly  readily  in  a  way  which  will 
be   helpful   to   the   child. 

The  chief  characteristics  which  need 
careful  attention  are  the  marked  suggest- 
ibility, the  lack  of  initiative  (due  to  emo- 
tional blocking),  the  tendency  to  get  dis- 
couraged and  the  sensitiveness  which  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage  in  that  particular 
combination. 

The  suggestibility  if  utilized  in  the 
right  manner  can  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  child  in  the  development  of  a  per- 
sonality with   confidence   and   self-reliance. 

The  life  of  the  blind  child  as  seen  at 
Berkeley  is  rich  in  phantasy.  The  phantasy 
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life  reveals  death  ideas  and  trends  in- 
dicative of  sadism.  It  is  at  other  times 
simply  wish-fulfilling  in  content. 

The  phantasy  and  dream  life  reveal 
further  many  fears  and  terror  ideas.  These 
are  not  expressed  as  a  rule  and  there- 
fore  are  in  need   of  being  worked  out. 

In  the  congenitally  blind  children  studied 
it  was  found  that  the  imagery  which  dealt 


with  ideas  of  people  was  expressed  in  an 
impressionistic  manner,  while  the  imagery 
which  dealt  with  feelings  about  people 
was  expressed  in  clay  modeling  the  same 
as  it  would  be  by  a  sighted  child. 

With  this  type  of  personality  we  have 
a  great  deal  that  is  constructive  to  work 
with  and  much  should  be  developed  from 
this  material. 

Read  by  Dr.  R.  S.  French. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Thursday  evening,  June  26tli,  1930 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Presiding 

1.  RoU  Call 

2.  Minutes   of   the    Annual    Meeting    of   the    Foundation,    held    at 

Wawasee,  Indiana,  June  26th,  1929. 

3.  Treasurer's  Report 

4.  Report  of  the  Executive  Director 

5.  Tribute  to  Robert  B.  Irwin 

6.  Report  of  Director  of  Field  Service  and  Bureau  of  Information. 

7.  Election  of  Trustees 

8.  "New  Business. 


Pursuant  to  call  duly  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  convened 
at  the  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington,  Wednes- 
day, June  25th,  1930,  at  8:00  P.  M.,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:00 
P.  M.,  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  N.  C.  Abbott  that  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer  be  elected  as  Chairman  for  this 
meeting.   Carried.   In  the  albsence  of  Secre- 


tary Burritt,  Mr.  A.   J.  Caldwell  was   ap- 
pointed as  Secretary  Pro  Tern. 

The  Roll  Call  of  voting  members  was 
taken   by   the    Chairman. 

Twenty-six    members    were    present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Foundation  held  at  Wawasee,  Indiana, 
June  26th,  1929,  which  were  published  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  were  upon  mo- 
tion   approved   without   reading. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and 
adopted. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

July  1st,   1929-June   1st,   1930 

Robert  B.  Irwin^  Executive  Director 


EDUCATION 

Educational   Research 

For  the  two  years  preceding  January, 
1930  our  Supervisor  of  Educational  Re- 
search was  on  leave  of  absence  during 
half  time  in  order  to  complete  her  gradu- 
ate work  for  a  Doctor's  Degree  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Since  her  return  in  Janu- 
ary Miss  Maxfield  has  devoted  the  major 
part  of  her  time  to  the  compiling  of  the 
report  of  the   Sub-Committee  on  the  Vis- 


ually Handicapped  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection, 
of  which  your  Director  is  Chairman.  The 
report  of  the  Sub-Committee  cannot  be 
made  public  until  after  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  White  House  Conference;  never- 
theless it  may  be  said  that,  thanks  to 
the  generous  cooperation  of  educators  of 
the  visually  handicapped,  of  hospitals, 
doctors,  and  others,  the  data  gathered  by 
the  Sub-Committee  will  be  invaluable  for 
some    time    to    come,    as    source    material 
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for  many  kinds  of  research.  Among  the 
subjects  on  which  the  Sub-Committee  has 
obtained  valuable  information,  or  has  learn- 
ed how  little  there  is  to  be  obtained,  are: 
The  Blind  Deaf,  The  Blind  Crippled, 
Provisions  for  the  Blind  Feeble-Minded, 
for  the  Colored  Blind,  and  for  the  Par- 
tially Sighted  Who  Are  in  Schools  for 
the   Blind. 

Because  the  Supervisor's  time  was  cur- 
tailed by  the  demands  of  the  Sub-iC'om- 
niittee  on  the  Visually  Handicapped,  the 
loan  collection  of  project  units  has  de- 
veloped more  slowly  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. By  fall  it  is  hoped  that  a  n^imber 
of  projects  will  be  ready  to  loan  to  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  requesting  them. 

Department   of   Special   Studies 

The  Department  of  Special  Studies  un- 
der Dr.  Merry's  leadership  has  made  con- 
siderable advance  during  the  last  year,  al- 
though not  in  a  spectacular  fashion.  Ex- 
periments such  as  those  relating  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  slate  and  braille 
writer  in  teaching  beginning  writing,  which 
had  been  initiated  the  previous  year,  have 
been  continued,  and  others  have  been  in- 
stituted. A  survey  has  been  made  of  types 
of  errors  made  in  fundamental  arithme- 
tical processes  by  pupils  in  certain  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind.  This  study 
was  made  in  cooperation  with  six  schools, 
and  has  brought  to  light  some  facts  which 
will  serve  as  guides  for  the  arithmetic 
studies  to  be  carried  out  next   year. 

Another  interesting  experiment  which 
has  been  started  is  that  of  testing  the 
practicability  'of  teaching  contractions  from 
the  first  rather  than  postponing  them  until 
the  child  has  been  reading  for  one  or 
two   years. 

LIBRARY   SURVEY 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  the  American 
Library  Association  asked  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  This  reqiiest  was  made  because 
libraries  had  sprung  up  in  a  rather  hit  or 
miss  way  without  reference  to  any  plan, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  country  because  of  the 
fact  that  while  certain  territories  are  well 
supplied  with  libraries,  there  are  great 
sections  where  blind  people  are  living  a 
thousand  miles   or  more  from  the  nearest 


library  from  which  they  can  borrow  books. 
Our  study  has  revealed  three  outstanding- 
defects  in  the  library  situation  for  the 
blind  in  this  country:  (1)  An  absence  of 
plan  in  the  location  of  libraries;  (2)  A 
lack  of  any  fair  distribution  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  maintaining  these  libraries; 
and  (3)  A  dearth  of  books  for  the  adult 
blind  which  libraries  may  purchase  even 
when  they  are  established. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  so  expensive 
and  so  bulky  that  few  blind  people  can 
aff'ord  to  own  them,  and  the  blind  are 
therefore  more  dependent  upon  libraries 
than  are  seeing  people.  There  are  so  few 
blind  people  in  any  one  city  that  most 
libraries  are  not  justified  in  conducting 
a  department  for  the  blind.  Accordingly 
this  work  has  been  left  to  about  a  dozen 
active  libraries  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  These  libraries,  though  supported 
by  restricted  taxing  districts  like  a  city 
or  a  state,  each  serve  a  territory  includ- 
ing several  states.  Most  blind  people  live 
in  communities  contributing  nothing  to 
the  support  of  the  libraries  serving  them. 
It  has  seemed  that  the  only  way  to 
equalize  the  burden  of  library  work  for 
the  blind  is  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress, which  already  conduct  a  depart- 
ment for  the  blind,  happens  to  be  the 
logical   agency  through   which   to    operate. 

Accordingly  a  bill  was  drafted  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
annually  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
bill  would  empower  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  to  establish  branch  libraries  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  where  need- 
ed, and  to  purchase  or  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  books  for  the  adult  blind 
to  be  placed  in  these  libraries.  The  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate.  It  has  been  re- 
ported out  favorably  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  When  this  bill  is  put  into  oper- 
ation, it  will  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  our  library  situation,  and  will 
go  far  toward  supplying  the  adult  blind 
with  the  books  they  have  waited  for  so  long. 

MECHANICAL   RESEARCH 

About  a  year  ago  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  took  over  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer  foiTnev- 
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ly  produced  by  the  iCooper  Engineering 
Company.  A  great  deal  of  work  was  ne- 
cessary to  recondition  the  patterns,  jigs, 
and  other  special  tools  necessary  in  the 
production  of  this  machine.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  huild  these  writers  with  care, 
and  after  some  months  of  experience,  we 
believe  we  are  offering  the  public  a  reason- 
ably good  machine.  Unfortunately  there 
are  certain  fundamental  weaknesses  in 
the  design  of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer. 
Our  experimental  shop  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  not  only  of  the  Hall  machine, 
but  of  every  other  braille  writer  on  the 
market  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
In  this  study  we  have  had  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  the  engineers  from  the  Un- 
derwood Typewriter  (Company.  After  a 
year  of  experimentation  we  have  now 
completed  a  model  which  seems  to  have 
obviated  many  of  the  defects  inherent  in 
other  braille  writing  macliines.  This  braille 
writer  will  be  tested  for  a  few  months, 
and  if  it  proves  to  be  as  satisfactory  as 
now  seems  likely,  jigs,  dies,  and  special 
tools  will  be  constructed  so  that  the  writer 
may  be  manufactured  with  some  degree 
of  economy.  This  will  require  many  months. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  friends  will 
not  expect  too  much  from  us  for  another 
year. 

The  Foundation  has  also  recently  com- 
pleted a  new  design  of  plate  maker  to  be 
used  in  the  embossing  of  braille  books. 
This  machine  is  being  tried  out  by  oper- 
ators from  various  braille  publishing  plants 
Each  operator  has  made  suggestions,  many 
of  which  have  contributel  materially  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  machine.  Within  a 
few  months  we  hope  to  have  a  plate 
maker  ready  for  manufacture. 

Braille  Contraction  Study 

In  1916  and  1917  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  jointly  adopted  a  uniform  braille 
system  in  this  country  known  as  Grade 
One  and  a  Half.  When  this  system  was 
adopted  it  was  with  the  expressed  hope 
that  further  negotiations  with  the  British 
braille  authorities  would  result  in  com- 
promises designed  to  bring  about  a  larger 
measure  of  uniformity  in  braille  usage 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 
Practically  nothing  was  done  looking  to- 
ward the  realization  of  this  hope  until  a 
few   months    ago.     Preparatory   to    raising 


the  question  with  the  British  authorities, 
however,  a  careful  study  was  made  by 
the  Foundation  of  the  relative  space  sav- 
ing and  other  values  of  the  various  con- 
tractions in  the  British  braille  system.  The 
results  of  this  study  were  laid  before  the 
British  Uniform  Type  Committee  with  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain 
toward  holding  conversations  with  the 
properly  constituted  American  represent- 
atives looking  toward  certain  mutual  com- 
promises designed  to  reduce  the  differ- 
ences between  the  forms  of  the  code  used 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
response  from  the  British  committee  was 
unfavorable,  but  some  of  us  are  still  hop- 
ing that  further  negotiations  may  be  held  | 
upon  the  subject.  j 

The  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  findings  i 
of  the  Foundation's  study  has  been  widely 
circulated  in  the  United  States.  The 
Foundation  has  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  from  blind  people  and  their 
friends,  commenting  on  the  study.  It 
has  been  interesting  to  note  the  open- 
minded  attitude  which  most  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  assumed.  The  great 
majority  have  been  quite  ready  to  con- 
sider the  addition  of  a  limited  number  of 
contractions  to  grade  one  and  a  half, 
especially  if  the  British  are  willing  to 
make  reasonable  concessions.  In  Novem- 
ber 1929  an  unofficial  advisory  committee 
was  named  jointly  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  This  committee  is  studying 
the  letters  received,  and  all  other  available 
data   having   a   bearing    on   the    subject. 

FOUNDATION    LIBRARY 

The  cataloging  of  the  library  collection, 
now  aggregating  about  5,000  books, 
pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles,  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  year.  The  cata- 
log now  consists  of  over  9,500  cards, 
more  than  half  of  which  have  been  added 
during  the  past  year.  The  various  items 
are  listed  under  author,  subject,  and  title. 
A  special  feature  has  been  an  analysis  of 
the  articles  which  have  appeared  during 
previous  years  in  the  "Outlook  for  the 
Blind." 
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The  library  is  in  constant  demand  by 
the  members  of  the  staff,  who  request  in- 
formation on  some  special  suibject,  or  ask 
for  translations  of  letters  or  other  ma- 
terial in  foreign  languages.  Some  of  these 
translations  have  appeared  in  the  "Out- 
look for  the  Blind"  and  "The  Teachers 
Forum."  The  Library  proved  of  special 
value  in  the  collection  of  material  for  the 
report    for   the    White    House    Conference. 

Fifteen  bibliographies  on  various  sub- 
jects concerning  the  blind  have  been  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  students  in  the 
field.  These  persons  have  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
the  books  and  pamphlets  needed  for 
their   use. 

The  Library  has  been  the  recipient  of 
several  donations  during  the  year,  the 
outstanding  one  being  the  gift  of  $200 
from  Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark  of  Cleveland 
for  the  joint  use  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  and  the  Foundation  Library.  This 
fund  is  known  as  the  "William  Terry 
Fund."  Mr.  Clark  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  a  gift  of  $100  for 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  table  games 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  one  set  to  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Foundation,  the  other  at 
the   Cleveland   Public   Library. 

PUBLICATIONS 

In  addition  to  our  regular  periodicals — 
the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  and  "  The 
Teachers  Forum,"  the  following  publica- 
tions have  appeared  since  our  last  annual 
meeting: 

The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature. 
Suggestions    for    Motivating    Primary 
Braille    Reading. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Braille  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  and  Braille  Grade  Two. 

Stand  Concessions  as  Operated  by  the 
Blind  in  the  United   States  and   Canada. 

A  supplement  to  "Laws  Governing  State 
Commissions  and  Departments  for  the 
Blind,"  which  brings  that  pamphlet  up 
to  date,  has  been  compiled;  and  a  similar 
supplement  to  "Blind  Relief  Laws:  Their 
Theory  and  Practice"  is  in  preparation. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Foundation  is- 
sued its  first  number  of  the  "Liaison 
Leaflet."  This  leaflet  will  be  sent  out 
from    time    to    time    to    workers    for    the 


blind  and  other  interested  friends  of  the 
Foundation.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
medium  through  which  we  may  tell  those 
in  the  field  in  an  informal  way  of  the 
activities  and  plans  of  the  Foundation. 

FIELD   ACTIVITIES 

Other  phases  of  our  work  covering  the 
field  activities  will  ibe  reported  by  our 
Director    of   Field   Work. 

FINANCES 
As  you  will  note  from  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  the  finances  of  the  Foundation  are 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  industrial 
depression  has  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  secure  funds  from  new  contributors,  but 
our  old  friends  are  standing  loyally  by 
us.  The  difficulty  of  securing  new  con- 
tributors, however,  may  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  expand  our  activities  to  any 
marked  degree  during  the  coming  year. 
This  is  regrettable  for  the  Foundation  is 
constantly  being  called  upon  to  undertake 
new  lines  of  service,  and  the  members  of 
our  staff  endeavor  to  respond  to  these  de- 
mands   so   far   as   their   time   will   permit. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this 
report   be   accepted    as   read.     Carried. 

Upon  request  of  Mrs.  H.  R.  Chapman, 
Superintendent  of  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  tribute  from  Mrs. 
Hilda  Watson  Tillinghast,  the  daughter 
of  James  Watson,  deceased,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind  when  Mr.  Irwin  was  a  pupil 
in  that  institution,  was  read.  ■  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  tribute  be 
spread    upon    the   minutes.      Carried. 

"A  Tribute  to  Robert  B.  Irwin. 

"Years  speed  into  the  past  but  they 
leave  lingering  behind  pleasant  memories 
of  places  and  people  we  have  known. 
Today  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind  is  to  have  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  hearing  from  one  of  her 
pupils,  a  pupil  who  stands  out  as  a  star, 
whose  ibrilliancy  of  mind  was  ever  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  his  fellow 
pupils  and  his  teachers  in  those  days 
of    long   ago. 

"He  has  now  proved  to  boys  and  girls 
that  great  difficulties  can  be  surmounted, 
that  inspiration,  courage,  and  a  brave 
heart  can  accomplish  much,  although 
handicapped   with    the    lack    of    sight. 
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"Those  pupils,  teachers,  and  friends  of 
Robert  Irwin  in  the  years  of  his  child- 
hood, who  lived  together  so  closely  with 
him,  I  surely  feel  proud  of  his  advance- 
ment in  the  field  of  education  and  re- 
search. 

"I,  for  one,  a  friend  of  his  childhood, 
the  daughter  of  his  late  beloved  super- 
intendent, James  Watson,  send  greet- 
ings to  him  today. 

"Robert,  as  I  knew  him  first,  a  sunny 
faced,  cheerful,  happy,  carefree  boy,  en- 
tered the  Washington  School  at  a  tender 
age  without  sight,  yet  possessed  of  in- 
ward sight,  a  vision  far  beyond  the 
average  child,  having  all  the  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  that  combine  to  make 
a  truly  great  man,  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  our  dreams  and  expectations. 
He  stands  today  on  ground  sacred  to 
him.  His  great  venture  into  the  field  of 
education  started  here.  Though  some  of 
his  teachers  have  gone  to  the  great  be- 


yond, I  am  sure  he  feels  them  near  to- 
day, and  I  am  doubly  certain  he  feels 
their  pride  in  him.  He  brings  back  to 
his  native  state  a  worthy  name,  a  name 
which  is  known  from  east  to  west  in 
the  great  educational  research  work  of 
the  blind.  He  reflects  glory  on  his  state, 
his  school,  and  his  former  classmates. 

"As  the  first  graduate  he  should  be 
honored  for  his  great  accomplishments 
in  the  field  he  has  chosen  to  labor  in. 

"He  alone,  sightless,  has  far  outstripped 
his  seeing  friends,  surmounting  all  dif- 
ficulties that  must  have  beset  him  on 
his  career.  He  has  nevertheless  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  educational  renowm  alone 
and  unaided.  Robert  Irwin,  I  honor  you 
today,  knowing  full  well  that  if  my 
father  were  living  he  would  make  this 
address  to  you.  May  Washington  state 
be  proud  of  her  son  and  may  success 
be  yours  in  the  years  to  come. 

(Signed)  Hilda  Watson  Tillinghast." 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  FIELD  SERV- 
ICE BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


During  the  year,  beginning  July  1st, 
1929,  Field  Service  has  been  conducted  in 
seventeen  states  and  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
resume  of  work  in  these  states  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

Alabama.  An  urgent  letter  came  to  the 
Foundation  office  asking  a  representative 
to  come  to  Montgomery  to  advise  with 
the  State  Worker  for  the  Blind.  The  work- 
er had  listed  her  questions  and  days 
were  spent  in  taking  her  problems  up 
point  by  point,  and  in  planning  a  future 
schedule.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Alabama  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Talladega.  A  talk  was  given  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Montgomery 
Chapter  of  the  America  Red  Cross  tran- 
scribing  class. 

Colorado.  At  the  invitation  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Adult  Blind  and  the 
Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind,  an 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  was  con- 
ducted in  Denver.  Conferences  were  held 
relative  to  a  program  for  placement  work 


and  the  development  of  a  new  sales  policy 
which  would  aid  greatly  in  marketing 
merchandise  made  by  the   Blind. 

Florida.  Before  leaving  the  Foundation 
office  for  special  service  in  the  south  a 
letter  was  received  from  Governor  Carlton 
of  Florida.  The  Governor  was  considering 
appointing  a  Chairman  of  the  Florida 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  asked 
that  a  Foundation  representative  call  on 
the  party  in  Jacksonville,  whom  he  had  in 
mind  for  this  office.  A  trip  was  made  to 
interview  this  candidate  and  to  confer 
with  a  member  of  his  committee.  Later 
a  report  was  made  to  the  Governor. 

Georgia.  In  response  to  a  telegraphed 
request  from  the  Georgia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  a  Foundation  re- 
presentative appeared  before  the  appropri- 
ation committee  in  behalf  of  a  Bill  to 
create  a  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
A  letter  from  Helen  Keller  was  also  read, 
in  which  she  made  an  appeal  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  Bill.  Later,  the  representative 
worked    with    delegates    of    the    Georgia 
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Association  (for  the  Blind  in  their  behalf 
to  organize  chapters  in  Savannah,  Macon, 
Waycross,  and  Augusta.  The  object  being 
to  create  local  agencies  to  work  with  the 
blind  in  their  communities  and  to  educate 
the  seeing  public  to  the  end  that  they  will 
bring  influence  to  bear  on  the  legislators 
at  the  coming  session  and  to  awaken  a 
sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  establish  a  department  whose 
duties  will  be  to  aid  the  blind  education- 
ally and  industrially.  A  visit  was  made 
to  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  to 
consult  with  the   Superintendent. 

New  Mexico.  A  representative  visited 
Alamogordo  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  adult  blind  with  the  superintendent  of 
the   New  Mexico   School   for  the   Blind. 

North  Carolina.  The  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  cooperating  with  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Charlotte,  made  a  census 
survey  of  the  blind.  Later  the  Charlotte 
Lions  dub  asked  the  Foundation  worker 
to  address  their  club  at  two  diiferent  meet- 
ings. Carrying  out  the  suggestion  of  the 
Charlotte  Lions  Club,  the  Foundation  re- 
presentative went  to  Gastonia  to  confer 
with  the  District  Governor  of  the  North 
Carolina  Lions  Club,  with  the  object  of 
uniting  all  Clubs  in  a  common  program 
(for  their  work  with  the  blind.  A  confer- 
ence was  also  held  with  the  Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  Blind,  Winston-Salem 
Lions   Club. 

New  York.  At  the  request  of  the  Bing- 
hamton  and  Syracuse  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  Educational  Weeks  were  conducted 
in   Binghamton   and   Syracuse. 

Missouri.  At  the  request  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  cooperating 
with  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
and  all  other  agencies  working  for  the 
blind  in  St.  Louis,  the  Foundation  repre- 
sentative organized  St.  Louis  First  Edu- 
cational Week  for  the  Blind.  The  Week 
opened  with  a  concert  given  by  Edwin 
Grasse,  violinist,  and  Leland  Logan,  tenor, 
both  artists  blind  and  from  New  York 
City.  Local  blind  talent  appeared  on  the 
program.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  iCathedral  auditorium,  which 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  3,200;  every  seat 
was  occupied  and  more  than  300  persons 
were  turned  away.  It  was  indeed  an  un- 
usual occasion.  It  was  estimated  that  30,- 
000   people   visited   the   headquarters   dur- 


ing the  Week.  Ninety-three  talks  were 
given  either  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Foundation,  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  or  the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  during  the  time  of 
organizing  the  Week.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind:  "The  interest  aroused 
among  the  church  groups  and  different  or- 
ganizations in  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
contacts  made  during  the  Week  itself, 
are  going  to  be  of  far  reaching  effect,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation developed  among  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  organizing  this  campaign." 

Oregon.  Upon  the  request  of  the  late 
Governor  Patterson,  a  Foundation  repre- 
sentative visited  the  Oregon  Employment 
Institution  and  submitted  report  with  re- 
commendations. 

Pennsylvania.  At  the  request  of  the 
Lackawanna  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  an  Educational 
Week  was  conducted  in  Scranton.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  will  be  glad  to  give  any  one  a 
report  of  the  value  this  Week  has  had 
to   his   local  work. 

Rhode  Island.  Several  years  ago  the 
Foundation  organized  the  Rhode  Island 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  the  need  of  a  State  Commission  in 
Rhode  Island.  After  a  series  of  confer- 
ences between  the  representatives  of  the 
Foundation  and  the  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
decided  last  Autumn  to  undertake  a  sur- 
vey of  the  condition  of  the  blind  so  as 
to  make  available  exact  data  regarding  the 
blind  population,  to  be  used  in  promot- 
ing legislation  and  other  plans  in  behalf 
of  the  blind.  The  Foundation  was  asked 
to  outline  a  plan  for  making  this  survey, 
to  find  a  worker  to  conduct  the  survey, 
and  to  supervise  the  study.  The  findings 
were  exact  and  should  be  helpful  in  the 
development  of  a  state  program.  In  Janu- 
ary the  Foundation  was  asked  to  draft 
a  Bill  to  create  a  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
to  function  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  The  Bill  was  submitted 
to  the  local  committee  and  certain  re- 
visions were  made  by  them.  The  Bill  was 
introduced    into    the    legislature    and    has 
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passed.      This    new    department    becomes 
effective   July  first. 

South  Carolina.  The  Association  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Carolina,  learning  that  a 
representative  of  the  Foundation  was  to 
be  South,  wired  to  ask  that  the  repre- 
sentative include  South  Carolina  in  her 
itinerary.  The  Association  wished  to  show 
their  new  buildings,  one  a  fine  work  shop 
and  the  other  a  dormitory,  in  relation 
to  which  there  were  special  problems 
they  wished  to  discuss. 

Texas.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Dallas  Association  of 
Progressive  Blind,  a  representative  went 
to  Dallas  to  help  formulate  plans  and  to 
create  ways  and  means  to  increase  the 
activities  and  develop  the  work  of  the 
association.  A  representative  met  v/ith 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  assisted 
the  local  association  in  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Community  Chest.  A  visit  v/as 
paid  to  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Austin  to  discuss  with  the  superintend- 
ent service  which  the  Foundation  might 
give  in  promoting  any  State  program  for 
the  adult  blind.  Following  the  suggestion 
of  the  superintendent  two  Texas  legisla- 
tors were  interviewed  to  secure  their  in- 
terest and  cooperation  in  drafting  and 
presenting  a  Bill  to  establish  some  form 
of  state  activity  for  the  adult  blind.  The 
representative  visited  the  twin  cities  of 
Texarkana,  Texas  and  Texarkana,  Arkansas, 
following  notification  from  the  Founda- 
tion office  that  letters  had  come  from  tv/o 
different  sources.  One  was  a  project  of 
a  blind  man  to  start  a  self-supporting 
work  shop  to  serve  the  blind  in  both 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  other  letter  was 
a  manifestation  of  awakened  interest  in 
the  blind  by  the  Junior  Service  League 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  Nursing 
iGommittee.  Information  was  wanted  show- 
ing ways  in  which  their  interest  could  (be 
utilized  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  At 
the  request  of  Dallas  Community  Chest 
and  the  Dallas  Association  of  Progressive 
Blind,  an  Educational  Week  was  conducted 
in  Dallas.  The  Week  opened  with  a 
capacity  house  on  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  auditorium. 
The  foUovv'ing  is  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter from  the  Director  of  the  'Community 
Chest:  "We  are  already  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  second  education  week  for  the  blind 
for  next   year,  and  we  do   hope  that   the 


Foundation  will  find  it's  way  clear  to 
assist  us  in  the  same  fine  way  next  Spring 
as   they   have   done   this   year." 

Utah.  A  second  call  came  from  the 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  urging 
the  Foundation  to  organize  Salt  Lake  City 
Second  Educational  Week.  This  Week 
was  put  on  during  the  month  of  May. 
The  secretary  of  the  Utah  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  given  a  most  favorable 
report    of   the    Week. 

Washington.  A  Foundation  representa- 
tive worked  in  Spokane,  Seattle,  Olympia, 
and  Vancouver,  laying  plans  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  Bill  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  for  a  State  Department 
dealing  with   the    adult   blind. 

West  Virginia.  In  order  to  lay  plans 
and  to  secure  interest  in  a  Bill  for  state 
work  for  the  blind,  a  Foundation  repre- 
sentative went  to  Charleston  to  have  in- 
terviews with  Governor  Conley,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  Members  of  the  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Board,  State  Treasurer,  a 
Representative  of  the  House,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Charleston  Community  Chest. 
A  representative  also  corresponded  in 
detail  relative  to  this  work  with  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  West  Virginia  School 
for  the  Blind.  Conferences  v/ere  held  in 
Wheeling  with  the  West  Virginia  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  and  the  Lions  Clubs. 
The  President  of  the  V/est  Virginia  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  agreed  to 
obtain  the  Junior  Club  Members  to  assist 
in  taking  a  census  survey  of  the  blind 
in  the  State. 

Wyoming.  A  Foundation  representative 
visited  the  recently  established  department 
for  the  blind  in  Wyoming,  and  a  confer- 
ence was  held  with  Governor  Emerson 
and  the  worker  for  the  blind. 

V/ashington,  D.  C.  At  the  request  of 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Washington 
Community  iChest,  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  cooperating  v/ith  the 
Washington  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  made  a 
study  of  the  number  and  subsequent 
needs  of  the  blind  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  special  attention  given  to 
the  functioning  of  the  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Blind.  There  was 
assembled  from  various  sources  the  names 
of    700    blind    and    near-blind    persons    in 
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the  District.  Special  vocational  study  was 
given  to  125  blind  between  16  and  50 
years  of  age,  as  potential  trainees  in 
varied  occupations.  Forty  of  these  were 
recommended  for  immediate  training  in 
dictaphone  and  type  writing,  home  teach- 
ing, mop  and  broom  making,  stringing 
lawn  tennis  rackets,  news  stand  keeping, 
and  .  hooked  rug  making  by  means  of 
electric  machines.  Thirty-seven  were  re- 
commended for  intensive  investigation  and 
forty-eight  for  home  industries.  Two 
blind  colored  girls  have  been  given  special 
training  for  home  teaching  with  definite 
job  objectives. 

Production    Study    of    Twenty-Five 
Broom    Shops 

A  production  study  of  tvv^enty-five  broom 
shops  was  made.  This  study  has  indicated 
that  the  manufacture  of  brocms  is  the 
largest  sheltered  shop  industry  for  the 
blind  in  the  country.  In  192S  the  output 
was  329,375%  dozen  and  the  same  tv/enty- 
five  shops  indicated  an  increased  output 
by  142,118  dozen  brooms,  making  a  total 
of  471,393  dozen  brooms  annually.  This 
output  would  more  than  cover  the  Federal 
Government  demand. 

Radio   and  Watch   Discount    Service 

From  July  1st,  1929  to  June  5th,  1930, 
80  orders  have  been  received  and  placed 
with  the  various  radio  manufacturers  who 
grant  courtesy  discounts  on  the  establish- 
ed list  price  of  certain  machines,  to  blind 
persons  indorsed  by  the  Foundation.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  detail  connected  with 
this  work,  including  the  correspondence 
incident  to  actual  orders  and  the  numerous 
inquiries  about  this  particular  service  which 
the    Foundation   renders. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  orders  for 
watches  for  the  special  use  of  the  blind 
have   been   filled   during   the   year. 

One    Fare    Transportation    Rate    Enabling 

Blind   Persons   To   Travel   With   Guide 

For   The   Price   Of  One   Fare. 

During  the  past  year  337  tickets  have 
been  issued  to  blind  persons  needing  the 
services  of  a  guide  when  traveling.  This 
service  as  rendered  by  the  Foundation 
represents  a  saving  of  $6,519.91  to  the  per- 
sons  concerned. 


Embossers  List 

The  Embossers  list  to  avoid  the  dupli- 
cation of  Braille  books  is  issued  quarter- 
ly, January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
This  list  is  sent  to  20  printing  houses 
and  publishing  companies,  15  schools  for 
the  Blind,  three  departments  for  the  Blind 
in  public  schools,  and  to  miscellaneous 
groups  on  solicitation  in  22  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  (Canada;  also 
to    England    and    Scotland. 

Broadcasting 

Twice  a  month  on  alternate  Monday 
afternoons  at  3:30,  half  hour  programs 
arranged  by  the  Foundation,  have  been 
presented  over  station  W  E  A  F,  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  This  time  over 
the  radio  has  been  given  the  Foundation 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  only  blind  entertainers  have  appeared 
before  the  microphone.  The  musical  pro- 
grams have  been  varied  by  readings  and 
excerpts  from  a  play,  and  the  $50  paid 
the  entertainers  for  each  program  by  the 
Foundation  has  gone  directly  to  the  blind 
people  themselves.  The  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany has  extended  every  courtesy  to  all 
concerned  in  these  programs.  The  an- 
nouncers have  used  the  continuity  sent 
them  by  the  Foundation  and  the  publicity 
department  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  has  distributed  advance  notices 
of  these  programs  to  a  great  number  of 
newspapers  which  receive  radio  releases 
regularly.  Interest  in  individual  entertain- 
ers has  been  expressed  both  by  the  Broad- 
casting Company  and  through  letters  v/hich 
have  come  from  those  who  have  listened 
to  the  programs. 

Outlook   For   The   Blind 

An  analysis  of  the  mailing  list  of  the 
Outlook  shows  that  it  reaches  a  diversified 
audience.  It  has  paid  subscriptions  in 
twenty-four  foreign  countries.  It  is  sent 
regularly  to  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden, 
India,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
France,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Canada,  Ger- 
many, four  countries  of  South  America, 
England,  Italy,  Ireland,  Palestine,  the 
Hawaiian    Islands,    and   Porto    Rico. 

Forty-seven  libraries  subscribe  to  the 
Outlook  and  these  subscriptions  are  re- 
newed year  after  year.  The  list  of  libraries 
includes  the  Wellesley  College  Library, 
the  Army  Medical  Library,  the  Library  of 
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the  Mayo  Clinic,  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  various  state 
libraries. 

The  Outlook  goes  regularly  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  in  Washing- 
ton, to  Lions  Clubs,  Red  Cross  Chapters, 
Boa,rds  of  Education.  A  subscription  is  en- 
tered from  the  Employees  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing   !Company. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  people 
who  have  a  professional  knowledge  of 
blindness  in  its  educational  and  vocational 
aspects  receive  the  magazine. 

The  Outlook  is  sent  to  nearly  7,000  peo- 
ple— contributors  to  the  Foundation — who 
are  interested  in  blindness  but  technically 
uninformed  concerning  its  alleviation. 
About  fifty  per  cent  of  this  number  have 
asked  that  the  Outlook  be  continued  after 
the  first   year. 

The  Outlook  is  translated  and  a  major 
part  of  it  put  into  Braille  in  Germany. 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  brailled  the  issues 
of  the  Outlook  for  five  years  and  reports 
that  these  volumes  are  in  great  demand. 

Throughout  the  year  there  is  a  steady 
demand  through  the  mail  and  from  visit- 
ors to  the  Foundation  for  copies  contain- 
ing articles  upon  subjects  concerning  which 
information  is  desired.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  copies  have  been  taken  to  South 
Africa,  China,  Korea,  and  Calcutta  by 
visiting  workers  for  the   Blind. 

To  provide  in  every  issue  something  of 
interest  and  appeal  to  each  subsciiber  is 
a  grave  responsibility.  Whenever  possible 
the  Outlook  has  published  contributions 
from  workers  in  schools  and  commissions 
which  have  given  stimulating  accounts  of 
progress.  The  search  for  stories  of  suc- 
cessful blind  people  is  being  continued  in 
the  belief  that  there  is  real  inspiration  in 
these  records  of  what  blind  people  have 
done. 

Cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  active- 
ly engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  is  es- 
sential. 

Correspondence 

The  information  correspondence  has  pro- 
ceeded the  same  as  last  year  with  the 
usual   added  increase. 


The  Foundation  representatives  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  workers  m  the 
field  for  the  splendid  cooperation  and  spirit 
shown  them  while  working  in  their  com- 
munities. 

The   Field   Service  this   year   would  not 

have  been   as   extensive   without   the   able 

and    faithful     service     rendered     by     Miss 

Lotta  S.  Rand  and  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this 
report  be   accepted   as   read.     Carried. 

Election   of   Trustees. 

The  nominations  for  Trustees  which  had 
been  regularly  made  in  accordance  with 
the  By-Laws  of  the  Foundation,  were  read 
by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  nominations  as  fol- 
lov^^s  be  made  unanimous,  and  the  Secre- 
tary Pro  Tem  cast  one  ballot  as 
directed.     Voted. 

Nominated  by  Group  1,   (Trustees,  super- 
intendents, principals  and  teachers  of  resi- 
dential  schools  for  the  blind)    0.   H.   Bur- 
ritt,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
O.   H.   Burritt— Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  2,  (Supervisors  and 
teachers   of  classes  for  the   blind   and  the 
partially  blind,  in   schools  for  the   seeing) 
George   F.    Meyer,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 
George    F.    Meyer — Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  3,    (Librarians  and 
others    officially    engaged    in    libraries    and 
library    departments    for    the    blind)    Carl 
H.  Milam,  IChicago,   111. 
Carl    H.    Milam— Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  4,  (Technical  heads 
of   embossing  plants   and   department,   and 
commissions   on  uniform  type)    Edward  E. 
Allen,    Watertown,    Mass. 
Edward   E.   Allen — ^Elected. 

Nominated    by    Group    5,     (Officers    and 
agents  in  work  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness  and   conservation   of   vision)    William 
Fellowes   Morgan,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
William    Fellowes    Morgan — Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  6,  (State  commis- 
sions and  members  of  boards  of  directors 
and  executive  officers  of  associations  doing 
state^wide  work,  etc.)  M.  C.  Migel,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

M.  C.   Migel— Elected. 
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Nominated  by  Group   7,    (Directors   and 
superintendents,  workshops    and   industrial 
homes   for   the  blind)    Herbert   H.    White, 
Hartford,   Conn. 
Herbert   H.    White— Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  8,  (Officers  of  clubs 
for  the  blind,  city-wide  and  special  work, 
etc.)  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  Cleveland,  O. 
Miss  Prudence   Sherwin — Elected. 

Nominated     by     Group     9,     (Placement 
agents,  field  officers,  heads  of  departments, 
home   teachers,    social   workers,   etc.)    Mrs. 
Mabel   Knowles    Gage,   Worcester,    Mass. 
Mrs.   Mabel   Knowles   Gage — Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  10,   (Agents  doing 
charitable  work  for  the  blind  and  partial- 
ly blind,  relief  agents,  etc.)  H.  R.  Latimer, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
H.    R.    Latimer — ^Elected. 

Trustees-at-large  nominated  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  All  of  these  were  elected. 


W.   O.   Briggs,   Detroit,  Mich. 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Harvey   D.   Gibson,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Charles   W.    Lindsay,   Montreal,    Canada. 
George   MacUonald,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Felix   M.  Warburg,  New  York,   N.   Y. 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New   Business. 

Dr.  R.  S.  French  moved  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  members  present  that  some 
plan  of  local  organization  be  devised  by 
the  major  officers  of  the  Foundation,  look- 
ing toward  an  extension  of  membership 
and     stabilization     of    support.     Carried. 

Adjournment   9:15    P.    M. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

A.  J.  Caldwell, 
Secretary  Pro  Tern. 
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NINTH  SESSION 

Friday  morning,  June  27th,  1930 

BUSINESS  SESSIOIT 

Vice-President  B.  P.  Chapple,  Presiding 

1.  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

2.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

4.  Eeport  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

5.  Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee. 

6.  Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

7.  Report  of  Nomination  Committee. 

8.  Reading  of  invitation  for  next  convention. 

9.  Report  of  World  Conference  Committee. 

10,  Report  of  Committee  on  Hereditary  Blindness. 

11.  Adjournment. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President: 

Your  Committee  on  Credentials  submits  the  following  report: 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES  PRESENT 
Superintendents : 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
W.  B.  Race,  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

I.  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  0.  W.  Stewart,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  J.  Settles,  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Gooding,  Ida. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson,  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City.  Kan. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  (Chapman,  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

N.  C.  Abbott,  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

R.  S.  French,  (California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

S.  H.  Lawrence,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

Roy  F.  Nilson,  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  IColorado  Springs,  Col. 

S.  M.  Green,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  W.  Howard,  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oreg. 

L.  R.  Divine,  Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 
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Supervisors: 

William  A.  Hadley,  Hadley  iCorrespondence  School,  Winnetka,  111, 

Helen  J.  Coffin,  (Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  0. 

Teachers:  [ 

Margaret    Martin  ] 

Ellen    Ord  ] ■  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  SchroederJ 

Mrs!"  Ruth   Lawrence}  "^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^°°1  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^'  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

Anna  Fish  )Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

Jessica   Longworthyj  Watertown,  Mass. 

Esther  V.  Fjellman,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Ot?o  H  ^oStger}^^^^°^"  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

?"i!iiff  ?^^o..  «         1  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Robert  J.  Harvey       \  NPwYnrVritv 

Arthur  H.   Richmond]  Mew  York  C.ity. 

Mrs"^'  M^^lf^^Gouldj^®^  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

Arthur  H.   Cox  ]  ,  .     .-    .   .  i 

Grace  Davenport  [Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
J.  R.  Carr  J 

W.   F.   Holbrook]  •     '  " 

Verna  M.   Tuttle [Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oreg. 
H.  C.  Tschanz     J 

James   Schroder,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsiburgh,  Pa. 

Constance  Morey 7  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
A.  G.  Cowgill       3  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anne  ^ThonSIo^^^^''}'^®""®^^®®  ^^^°°^  ^°^  *^®  ^^"^'  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Elizabeth    Rutherford  1 

Anna  Rutherford  [Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

Maude  Cartledge  J 

LaRene    Cooper] 

Helen    Bartlett  (Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Dana    Kelly       J 

Elizabeth  Little,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mildred   Knight] 

Mary  Tate         ^Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

H.  B.  Deming  J 

Board  of  Directors: 

Mrs.  lida  W.  Waterhouse,  Board  of  Managers,  New  York   State   School  for  the 
Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Olaf  L.  Olsen,  Director,  Department  of  Business  Control,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Libraries  for  the  Blind: 

Kate  Foley,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
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Your   committee  recommends   that   the   following   named   persons   be   elected   to 
honorary  membership: 


California : 

Mrs.  R.   S.  French 
Mrs.    Newell    Perry 
Dr.    Newell   Perry 
William    E.    Chamberlain 
Alice    Foley 
Mona    E.   Palmer 
Mary    Levar 
Lelia    Johnson 
Mary  Ord 

Colorado : 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  McAloney 

Idaho: 

Mrs.   Clarence   J.   Settles 
Katherine    Settles 

Illinois : 

Mrs.    William    Hadley 
Mrs.   Eichie   Treadwell 
Manuel    Magnus 
Mrs.    Manuel    Magnus 

Kansas : 

Eev.   J.   A.   Wilson 

Kentucky : 

A.   IC.    Ellis 

Louisiana : 

Mrs.   A.   J.  Caldwell 

Missouri: 

Mrs.  Otto  H.  Boettger 

Nebraska : 

Mrs.    N.    C.    Abbott 
Grace    Abbott 

New    York: 

Robert  B.  Irwin 
Charles  B.  Hayes 
Dr.  Frieda  K.   Merry 
Ralph  B.  Merry 
Kathryn   Maxfield 
Mrs.    Charles   Maxfield 

North   Dakota: 

Mrs.   B.   P.   Chappie 

Oklahoma: 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Cox 
Sallie   Gregory 
Pearl  Smith 

Ontario,    Canada: 

Mrs.  W.   B.   Race 


Oregon: 

Mrs.   J.   W.   Howard 
Lucile  ICummings 
Mrs.   H.   C.   Tschanz 
Thomas  S.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Thomas   S.   Roberts 
John  F.   Meyers 
Mrs.  John  F.  Meyers 
Mrs.  Lenora  Roberts 
Burton  E.   Smith 
Mrs.  Burton  E.   Smith 
Mrs.  Lee  Patterson 
Samuel    C.    Lancaster 
Dr.    Frederick    A.    Kiehle 
Lyman  Steel 
Mrs.   Lyman  Steel 
Mrs.   W.   F.  Holbrook 

Pennsylvania : 

Mrs.  B.   S.  Joice 
Marjorie   Joice 
R.   E.    Reymer 
Mrs.   R.  E.   Reymer 
H.   R.   Latimer 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer 

Washington: 

Mrs.   Helen  Burr 
Emil   Fries 
Oscar   Mortenson 
Walter   R.   Dry 
Mrs.   Walter   R.   Dry 
Elizabeth  Cooper 
Margaret  Tanner 
Anna   Holmgren 
Stanley   S.   Childs 
Dorothy  Legg 
Effie  Westensee 
Harold    Baxter 
Glenn  Walker 
Robert   Sherman 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Moon 
Sara   E.    Jenks 
George  B.  Lloyd 
Dr.    G.  Allen   Coe 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Armstrong 
Elizabeth  Hall 
(Charlotte   Uhls 
James    Montgomery 
Alden  Dunn 
Lydia   Seipp 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Bradbury 
Vivian  Vaughn 
Mrs.  George  B.  Lloyd 
Glenn    Ranck 
Mrs.   Olaf  L.  Olsen 
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Summary: 

Superintendent    Delegates 19 

(United  States  17;  Canada  2) 

Director   Delegates    2 

Teacher  Delegates    36 

Supervisor   Delegates    2 

Library  Delegates    1 

Total  number   of   Delegates 60 

Honorary    Members     84 


To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Credentials 
Committee,  it  is  recommended  to  Registra- 
tion Committees  of  future  conventions, 
that  the  registration  include  a  notation 
of  the  name,  title  or  position,  residence, 
delegate  or  visitor. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

B.    S.    Joice,    Chairman 
Roy    F.    Nils  on 
A.    G.    Cowgill 


Grand    Total    attending    Convention     144  On   motion   the    report   was    adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  met  June  29th, 
1928  at  Fairbault,  Minnesota,  and  author- 
ized the  new  Chairman  to  O.  K.  for  pay- 
ment such  bills  as  became  payable  dur- 
ing the  interim  between  sessions. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  Vancouver, 
Washington,  June  23rd,  1930,  at  which 
final  adjustments  and  alterations  were 
made  in  the  program  for  the  Convention. 
The  committee  authorized  the  entertaining 
organization  to  charge  a  fee  of  twelve 
dollars   for   the   current   session. 

Another  meeting  was  held,  June  26th, 
1930,  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  where 
the  acts  of  the  Chairman  during  the  in- 
terim between  sessions  were  approved  as 
noted    in    the    minutes    of    the    Executive 


Committee  meetings  and  current  bills  were 
approved  and  ordered  paid. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  1928  meeting  fixing  the  fee 
for  services  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  at 
$500.00  for  the  biennium  1928-1930  be 
continued  and  made  part  of  the  regular 
procedure  for  the   future. 

Upon  motion  properly  made  and  second- 
ed, it  is  recommended  that  the  name  of 
Dr.  Artur  Peiser,  Director  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind  in  Germany  be  added  to  our 
Corresponding    Membership    Roll. 

R.  S.  French,  Chairman. 

On  motion  the   report  was   adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


.$1,697.69 


440.00 


Receipts 

June  29,  1928 — Balance  on  hand 
From — 
Memb  ership  s — 
44  residential    school     

5  public  school  systems  having 
classes   for   blind    50.00 

12  Libraries    115.00 

6  Commissions    and    other    or- 
ganizations for  blind    60.10 

Quota  contributions — 

44  residential    schools    762.90 

5  public  schools  having  classes 

for  blind    21.60 

Sales  of  Proceedings    45.10 

Interest  on  bank  balances    79.62 


June  13th,  1930 

Disbursements 

For     stationery,      stamped     enve- 
lopes,   etc $      65.42 

Printing   etc 40.45 

Printing    Proceedings     822.35 

Services    of    Secretary-Treasurer. .      250.00 

Exchange   on    Canadian   item .30 

Board     for     Miss     Adair     and     5 

pupils     52.50 

Stenographer,   Notary,   Express . . .        24.52 
Flowers  for  Dr.  Dow — Memorial..        10.00 
Musical    sei-vice    and    address     at 
Convention    25.00 


$3,272.01 
On  motion  the  report  was   adopted. 


$1,290.54 
Balance  on  hand   June,  liS,  1930. .  .$1,981.47 


$3,272.01 
S.  Joice,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITINO  COMMITTEE 


The  undersigned  Auditing  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  certify  that  we  have  today 
examined  the  books  of  B,  S.  Joice,  Treas- 
urer, together  with  vouchers,  cancelled 
check,    and   bank   statements    issued    since 


June  26th,  1928,  and  we  found  everything 
correct   and  in   order. 

I.   S.  Wampler,  Chairman 

A.  H.  Cox 

Mrs.    Lucy    B.    Thornburg 
On  motion  the   report  was   adopted. 


REPORT  OF  NECROLOOY  COMMITTEE 

It  is  most  fitting  and  our  earnest  desire,  after  planning  and  presenting  a  con- 
structive program  for  the  next  biennium,  to  reverently  pause  and  publicly  acknowl- 
edge the  lives  of  unstinted  service  and  of  inspiration  lived  by  those  of  our  number 
who  during  the  two  years  just  closing,  have  "passed  and  left  the  door  ajar".  There- 
fore, the  Necrology  Committee  of  the  Thirtieth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
submits  the  following: 


David  Wallace   McGill 

On  September  10,  1929,  David  Wallace 
McGill  answered  the  final  summons  at  his 
home  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Mr.  McGill 
was  widely  known  among  the  circles  of 
the  blind.  His  masterful  mind,  his  lofty 
idealism,  and  the  integrity  of  his  character 
made  him  an  outstanding  figure  among 
his  fellows.  He  was  closely  connected  with 
the  early  movements  in  the  cause  of  the 
sightless,  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
souri National  College  Association  for  the 
blind,  as  editor  of  the  official  organ  of 
that  organization.  The  Problem,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
His  counsels  were  valuable  in  convention, 
and  his  pen  forceful  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  sightless.  Mr.  McGill's  life 
vocation  was  teaching  music.  In  con- 
junction with  this  chosen  profession  he 
devoted  considerable  time  to  literary  study 
and  writing.  He  was  devoutly  religious, 
and  gave  much  of  his  energy  to  the  work 
of  the  church,  chiefly  as  teacher  of  Men's 
Bible    Class. 

Mr.  McGill  was  born  in  Leavenworth, 
and  lived  his  entire  life  as  a  resident  of 
that  city.  He  was  well  known  in  his  com- 
munity, and  his  many  friends  were  from 
every  walk  of  life. 


Frederick   W.  Packard 

On  March  9,  1930,  Frederick  W.  Pack- 
ard laid  down  his  trophies  at  the  feet  of 
the  King  of  Kings.    After  a  lingering  ill- 


ness he  passed  on  into  the  great  beyond 
from  his  home  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  In  the 
going  of  this  noble  man  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  a  prince  indeed  has  fallen.  His 
sturdy  manhood,  his  high  standards  of 
right  and  justice,  his  spirit  of  optimism 
and  cheerfulness,  and  his  true  moral  char- 
acter  endeared   him   to   the  hearts   of   all. 

Mr.  Packard  was  of  a  retiring  nature 
and  one  had  to  know  him  to  appreciate  his 
qualities.  He  was  a  loyal  worker  for  the 
cause  of  the  blind  having  held  places  of 
trust  and  responsibility  both  in  local  and 
state  associations.  Mr.  Packard's  life 
achievements  were  along  business  and  in- 
dustrial lines.  For  a  number  of  years, 
with  the  help  of  his  faithful  wife,  he 
operated  a  milk  and  cream  station  with 
success.  During  his  later  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  handcraft  in  which  he 
proved  himself  an  efficient  and  success- 
ful workman.  Mr.  Packard  was  born  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  but  most  of  his  life 
was  lived  at  Topeka  where  he  was  widely 
known   and   highly   respected. 


Miss  Mollie  E.  Waggoner 

Miss  Mollie  E.  Waggoner,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  a  House  Mother  in  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
passed  away  in  March  1930.  Never  was 
there  a  more  devoted  and  a  more  loved 
employe  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Her 
fine  Christian  character  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  people 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
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Mr.  F.  Henry  Tschudi 

Mr.  F.  Henry  Tschudi,  was  born  in 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  1873.  He  entered  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  1885.  He  returned  to  Cor- 
inth in  1893  and  worked  as  Music  Teacher 
and  Org-anist  until  1905.  In  1908  he  be- 
came instructor  of  harmony,  theory  and 
organ  in  New  York  until  his  death  on 
July    25th,    1928. 

He  was  married  in  1900  to  Miss  Alice 
Dicky,  and  he  is  sui-vived  by  her  and  their 
two  daughters.  He  gave  not  only  instruc- 
tion— he  gave  himself.  He  will  ever  be  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  worked  with 
him,  and  of  his  pupils. 

Robert    J.    Harvey. 

*  *     *     * 

Mrs.   Sarah  A.   Stover 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stover,  who  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  on  October  18th,  1929,  had 
been  connected  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  for  over  fifty  years, 
mostly  in  the  capacity  of  Matron.  She 
was  at  the  time  of  her  death  Treasurer 
of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  function- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  School.  Ever  faith- 
ful and  efficient,  her  long  life  of  definite 
service  to  the  blind  was  a  loved  lesson 
to  all  who  knew  her, 

*  *     *     * 

Miss  Flora  C.  Fountain 
Miss  Flora  C.  Fountain  was  Matron 
and  Assistant  Matron  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  Boston  for  a  period  of  over 
thirty  years.  She  died  on  May  17th,  1930, 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 

*  *     *     * 
Miss   Ada   Turner 

Miss  Ada  Turner,  well  known  to  the 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States  and  canada,  died  at  her 
home  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  April  28th, 
1930,   after   a  lingering   illness. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  she  was  an 
outstanding  worker  with  and  for  the  blind. 
Her  entire  energy  and  unquenchable  en- 
thusiasm and  optimism  made  her  highly 
effective  in  accomplishing  real  results.  She 
possessed  fine  ideals  for  the  blind,  and 
possessed  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to 
criticize,  and  correct,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  people  for  whom   she  worked. 

She  was  unflinching  in  her  attitude  to- 
ward anything  that  savored  of  mendicancy 


on  the  part  of  the  blind.  She  discouraged 
the  grouping  of  the  blind  in  homes  and 
shops,  and  stood  for  their  employment 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  their  home 
communities.  One  of  her  guiding  principles 
was  a  minimum  of  aid  with  a  maximum 
of  independence  and  self-supporting  labor. 

Miss  Turner  was  born  in  Stoughton, 
Wisconsin,  on  March  1st,  1867.  After 
graduating  from  the  local  high  school  she 
studied  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  later  graduated  from  Vassar.  She 
took  special  work  in  social  settlement 
service  with  the  idea  of  devoting  herself 
to  that  field.  Later  she  took  up  physical 
training    at    Yale    University. 

Soon  after  that  she  became  identified 
with  the  work  for  the  blind  and  was  with 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  for  a 
period  of  over  seventeen  years.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  this  period,  in  her 
capacity  as  field  worker,  she  made  the 
first  statewide  survey  of  the  blind  in 
Wisconson.  In  1920  she  resigned  from  her 
work  in  Wisconsin  to  identify  herself  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
of  the  World  War.  She  engaged  in  that 
work  for  five  years,  and  then  was  em- 
ployed by  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in  re- 
gular field  work  for  the  blind,  which  posi- 
tion she  held  until  July  1st,  1929. 

A  fine  spirit  has  passed  from  us.  She 
will  be  greatly  missed  and  mourned  by 
many,  not  only  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  but  by  a  much  wider  circle 
of    friends    and    co-workers. 

M.  A.  McGalloway. 

H.  Guest  Collins 

On  February  11th,  1929  in  Austin,  Texas 
occurred  the  death  of  H.  Guest  Collins, 
Musical  Director  of  the  Texas  School  for 
the    Blind. 

Mr.  H.  Guest  Collins  was  born  in  Ossett, 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1842.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  him- 
self destined  for  the  church.  Music,  al- 
ways the  dominating  influence  of  his  life, 
entered  into  it  very  early. 

He  spoke  of  his  birthplace  as  the  West- 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  everybody  sings 
and  where  is  the  finest  choral  tone  in 
England. 

Due  to  a  temporary  loss  of  sight  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  plan  of  study- 
ing at  Oxford.  The  death  of  his  father 
necessitated  a  removal  to  York,  and  it  is 
here    that   the    charm    of   organ   music   in 
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the  fine  old  Gothic  Cathedral  greatly  af- 
fected the  young  man  who  was  already 
highly  sensitive  to  the  majesty  of  music. 

He  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1864  where 
he  achieved  distinction  in  musical  circles 
as  choirmaster  for  an  Episcopal  church 
in   Toronto. 

In  1890  Mr.  iCollins,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  two  daughters,  went  to  Berlin, 
Germany.  He  spent  three  years  here 
studying  organ,  harmony  and  counter  point 
with  such  noted  musicians  as  Oscar  Raif, 
Dr.  Reimann,  Dr.  Clemens,  Prof.  Schramke 
and  O.  B.  Boise.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
steady  work  and  enjoyed  the  wonderful 
inspiration  of  the  musical  privileges  of 
Berlin  at  that  time. 

Returning  to  this  country  in  1893  he 
was  associated  for  a  time  in  musical  cir- 
cles in  Chicago.  It  was  while  here  that 
he  was  invited  to  come  to  Austin  to  be- 
come organist  and  choirmaster  of  St. 
David's  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Collins  held 
this  position  for  eighteen  years.  The 
beautiful  pipe  organ  at  St.  David's  which 
was  planned  and  installed  under  his  di- 
rection stands  as  a  monument  to  Mr.  Col- 
lins' service. 

Mr.  Collins  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  prominent  organists  in  the 
state.  An  honor  of  which  he  was  partic- 
ularly proud,  was  membership  in  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  He  was 
President  of  the  Austin  Music  Teachers' 
Association,  prominent  in  the  Texas  Music 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  author  of 
numerous  compositions. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1894  that  Mr.  Col- 
lins became  director  of  the  department 
of  music  in  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  music  department  prospered 
greatly  under  his  direction.  With  a  music 
faculty  of  nine  he  carried  on  a  full  con- 
servatory course.  By  his  force  of  char- 
acter, coupled  with  his  optimism,  indomit- 
able perseverance  and  untiring  energy  his 
life  and  his  teaching  has  been  an  inspir- 
ation to  his  students.  He  was  indeed  a 
most  remarkable  Christian  character,  tal- 
ented musician,  widely  read,  justly  mind- 
ed and  worldly  wise,  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar. 

The  Collins  Music  iClub  was  organized 
in  1910.  During  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence only  girls  were  admitted  to  the 
club,  but  at  the  beginning  of  session  1911 


boys  were  admitted  as  members.  This 
cluib  was  primarily  a  student  organization 
but  all  its  policies  were  formulated  by 
Mr.  Collins  and  he  directed  the  work  of 
the  club  with  such  a  high  degree  of  sound 
judgment  and  intelligence  that  all  tne  * 
members  benefitted  greatly  by  their  work 
in   the    organization. 

The  purpose  and  aims  of  the  club  were 
to  study  music  and  musicians.  Meetings 
were  held  each  Friday  night.  They  were 
conducted  with  so  much  zest  and  good  j 
humor  that  all  members  looked  forward 
with    great    anticipation   to    each    meeting. 

The    club    presented    one    program    each     ' 
year  to  a  public  audience.    No  person  was 
admitted  as  a  member  into  the  club  unless 
he    possessed    sufficient    music    ability    to 
appear    on   the   public    programs. 

The  programs  which  were  given  each 
week  consisted  of  musical  numbers  inter- 
spersed with  general  discussions  of 
musicians  and  of  musical  compositions 
of   the   highest   type. 

He  loved  his  work.    He  loved  the  school.      , 
He    said,    "It    is    not    given    to    many    to     | 
find    the    niche    in    life    which    just    suits      ' 
them,    one    in    which    they    can    do    their 
v/ork — such,    however,    has   been    my    good 
fortune,     and     though     I     shall     soon     be 
eighty-three    I    am    still    looking    forward 
to   and  planning  for  the   future   in  behalf 
of   the    unfortunate   with   whom    I    can    so 
fully   sympathize". 

If  we  might  compare  his  life  with  a 
symphony  then  we  might  say  that  it  came 
to  an  end  with  a  fitting  triumphant  chord. 
He  was  ready  to  receive  his  beloved  chorus 
of  senior  boys  and  girls.  In  place  of  greet- 
ing those  so  dear  to  him  on  earth  he 
passed  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker  and 
somehow  I  feel  sure  he  must  have  heard 
the  deserved' — "Well  done  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy    Lord". 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.   0.   W.   Stewart,  Chairman 

Emilie  Hahn 

Robert   B.    Irwin. 

On   motion  the   report  was   adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
hereby  express  its  most  grateful  thanks 
to  the  management  of  the  Vv^'ashington 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  to  Super- 
intendent Jeanne  Chapman  and  her  staff 
for  their  cordial  hospitality  and  generous 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  dele- 
gates  and   visitors. 

To  Mr.  Lloyd,  Superintendent  of  the 
Washington  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  his 
associates  for  their  care  and  provision 
for   the   housing   of  the   delegates. 

To  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Vancouver  and  Port- 
land for  the  wonderful  trip  on  the  Columbia 
Highway  with  its  many  scenic  delights. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Lancaster,  the  Apostle 
of  Beauty,  for  his  inspiring  talk  and  pic- 
tures   of    the    (Columbia    River    Highway. 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That 
this  Convenution  expresses  its  most  grate- 
ful appreciation  to  Dr.  R.  S.  French  and 
the  Executive  Committee  for  its  excellent 
and  logically  developed  program  for  the 
present  session,  to  Vice  President  Chap- 
pie as  the  presiding  officer  in  the  absence 
of  President  J.  T.  Hooper,  and  to  the  ef- 
ficient   Secretary,   Bradley   S.   Joice. 

To  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  A. 
W.  Patterson,  Printer,  for  all  program  print- 
ing and  a  large  part  of  the  circular  letters. 

To  the  Vancouver  Columbian  and  the 
Portland  Oregonian  for  their  full  reports 
of  the  conventin  and  free  copies  of  the  same. 

To  the  Longview  Lions  Club  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Vancouver  Service 
/Clubs  for  the  interesting  trip  to  Longview. 

On   motion   the   report   was   adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 


The  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  to 
present  the  names  of  the  following  persons 
for   officers    of  this   Association: 

President 

B,  P.  (Chappie,  North  Dakota 

First   Vice-President 

R.   S.   French,  California 

Second   Vice-President 

Mrs.   Jeanne  Chapman,  Washington 

Secretary-Treasurer 
B.  S.  Joice,  Western  Pennsylvania 

Executive  Committee 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana,  Chairman 
N.  C.  Abbott,  Nebraska 

C.  J.    Settles,   Idaho 

Mrs.  0.  W.   Stewart,  Oklahoma 
A.   G.   Cowgill,  Pennsylvania 
Respectfully    submitted, 

Thomas   S.   McAloney 
'George    F.    Oliphant 
John  F.   Bledsoe 

There  being  no  further  nominations  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  the  nominees. 

The  Secretary  declared  the  ballot  cast 
and  the   officers  unanimously  elected. 

President-elect  B.  P.  Chappie  accepted 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  following 
well-chosen    expressions: 

"Friends  of  the  American  Association 

of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 


I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  you 
have  just  conferred  upon  me  and  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely.  I  accept  the  same  in 
the    spirit    of   comradeship    and    service. 

I  have  often  said  that  in  the  ranks 
of  the  superintendents  and  instructors 
of  the  blind  are  many  men  and  women 
of  the  most  mellow,  cultured,  and  kind- 
ly lives  I  have  ever  known,  and  among 
them  I  count  many  of  my  dearest  and 
most  valued  friends,  many  of  whom  are 
present  here.  Friendships  are  among 
the  greatest  satisfactions,  compensations, 
and  joys   of  life. 

In  the  ninety  odd  years  of  the  history 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made.  Inventions,  achievements, 
and  successes  have  followed  one  after 
another.  We  now  have  school  buildings, 
a  wealth  of  equipment,  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teachers,  and  helpful  friends 
both  within  and  without  the  ranks  of 
the  instructors,  little  dreamed  of  in  the 
earlier  days.  There  is,  however,  still 
much  to  be  done,  and  constant  effort  and 
constant  progress  are  the  price  of  success. 

Let  us  look  ahead  two  years  to  the 
next  biennial  convention,  and  each  bring 
his  or  her  contribution.  Your  officers 
can  be  successful  only  as  you  the  mem- 
bers support  and  work  with  them. 

Asking  you  all  for  free  and  fiill  co- 
operation, again  I  thank  you." 
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1932  CONVENTION  INVITATION 


A  most  cordial  invitation  was  received 
from  the  Board  of  Directors,  Superintend- 
ent and  Faculty  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  to 
hold  the  1932  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
that   school   in  New  York   City. 


The  invitation  was  received  with  much 
enthusiasm  by  the  delegates  present,  and 
a  motion  recommending  that  the  Executive 
Committee  give  the  same  favorable  con- 
sideration, was  passed. 

The  invitation  was  handed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  A.  J. 
Caldwell,   for  future   consideration. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WORLD  CONFERENCE 


Gentlemen: 

Your  Committee  on  International  Con- 
ference which  was  continued  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  to  serve  in  con- 
junction with  a  like  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  has  bee  able  to  function  quite  de- 
finitely, and  the  following  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  done. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Committee  have 
been  held  and  by  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  two  associations  additions 
to  the  Committee,  of  persons  who  could 
be  of  assistance  in  formulating  plans, 
have  been  made.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1931  in  the 
City  of  New  York  to  which  would  be  in- 
vited experts  in  work  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  world.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  attended 
at  Vienna  a  meeting  of  workers  and  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  the  European 
interests. 

With  the  plans  so  far  developed  ap- 
plication was  made  for  an  invitation  to 
be  issued  through  our  State  Department 
to  the  governments  of  the  world  to  join 
in  this  project.  A  resolution  introduced  in 
the  House  was  adopted  in  both  House  and 
Senate  and  was  promptly  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and  promulgated  through  the 
State  Department. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  January  1930  a 
Committee  on  Program  and  Personnel  was 
appointed    as    follows : 

Mr.  George  L.  Raverat,  Paris,  France, 
Temporary  Chairman;  Prof.  Pierre  Villey, 
Caen,  France;  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eager,  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  Eng- 
land; Prof.  B.  Altman,  Vienna;  Dr.  Lund- 
berg,  Sweden;  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Marburg, 
Germany;  and  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve  of  New  York,  representing 
the  two  cooperating  organizations  issuing 
the   invitations. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  is  in  Europe,  represent- 
ing this  country  on  the  Committee  which 
held  its  meeting  at  Hamburg  on  May 
27th    and   28th. 

Active  preparations  for  the  conference 
which,  it  has  been  decided,  shall  be  called 
World  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  be  made  in  the  early  fall  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  gather- 
ing will  redound  to  the  honor  of  our  own 
country  and  to  the  success  and  improve- 
ment  of   our  work   internationally. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Hooper,  President 
Edward  M.  Van  ICleve,  Chairman 
Thomas   S.   McAloney 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HEREDITARY  BLINDNESS 


In  1928  at  the  Convention  of  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  Dr.  Harvey  D.  Lamb,  Ophthalmol- 
ogist of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Hereditary  Blind- 
ness and  Eugenics".  As  a  result  of  that 
paper,  a  Committee  on  Hereditary  Blind- 
ness was  appointed,  whose  purposes  should 


be  "to  work  out  an  improved  method  for 
securing  comprehensive,  uniform,  and  ac- 
curate statistics  relating  to  the  causes  of 
blindness  among  children  in  residential 
and  day  schools  of  the  country."  The 
committee  was  authorized  to  "cooperate 
with  such  organizations  as  may  facilitate 
the  completion   of  such   statistics." 
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Dr.  Lamb  has  made  more  extended  re- 
search into  the  causes  of  blindness  than 
any  other  ophthalmologist  in  the  United 
States,  as  shown  in  the  pamphlets  pre- 
sented  for  your  information: 

"Blindness  in  6,000  Adults' 

"(Causes  of  Blindness  in  Missouri  and 
St.   Louis" 

"Determination  of  Causes  of  Blindness" 

"Juvenile  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve". 

Dr.  iStrese  of  Berlin  and  Dr.  Bishop  of 
London  have  made  similar  studies  abroad. 

The  Committee  makes  the  following 
report: 

"The  Superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  have  a  grave  responsibility  to  society 
in  promoting  social  conditions  that  dis- 
courage marriage  among  their  pupils  who 
have  transmissible  forms  of  blindness. 
When  blind  persons  marry  who  have  no 
heriditary  or  transmissible  forms  of  blind- 
ness and  are  able  to  make  a  suitable  liv- 
ing for  their  families,  no  socially  minded 
person  can  object,  but  when  five  gener- 
ations of  one  family  have  entered  the 
same  school,  and  three  blind,  feeble  mind- 
ed children  result  from  one  marriage,  so- 
ciety  has    a    right   to    demand    protection 


from  such  calamities  by  those  who  hold  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  school  use 
the  standard  or  improved  card  for  record 
of  ophthalmologists'  findings. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Superintend- 
ents of  schools  for  the  blind  cooperate 
with  the  State  Societies  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  and  State  Boards  of 
Health  in  obtaining  data  concerning  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  inaugurating  a 
program  of  legislation  that  will  prevent 
future  cases   of  blindness." 

S.  M.   Green,  Chairman 
R.  W.  Woolston 
R.  S.  French 
W.    E.    Allen. 
On  motion  the  report  was    adopted. 


With  a  few  gracious  words  of  farewell 
by  our  perfect  hostess,  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Chapman,  the  Thirtieth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  adjourned  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  the  Longview  Lions  Cluib 
and  the  Longview  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  a  most  interesting  automobile  tour  to 
the  model  city  of  Longview,  and  inspec- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  lumber  mills 
in  the  world. 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  APPLE  TREE 

By  Glenn  N.  Ranck 
Vancouver,  Wash. 


In  1826,  at  a  dinner  party  in  honor  of 
officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
just  before  their  departure  from  London 
for  Fort  Vancouver,  a  young  lady  playfully 
placed  her  apple  seeds  in  the  pocket  of  a 
gentleman  sitting  at  her  side.  The  seeds 
were  carefully  planted  at  the  frontier- 
fortress,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
Governor  John  McLoughlin.  One  of  the 
seeds  germinated  and  the  sprout  of  a  pro- 
mising apple  tree — ^the  first  apple  tree  on 
the  Pacific  Coast — soon  made  its  appearance. 

After  several  years  it  bore  one  apple, 
which,  when  ripe,  was  picked  by  Governor 
McLoughlin  and  carefully  cut  into  seven- 
teen slices,  and  one  precious  slice  of  the 
luscious  fruit  was  served  to  each  person 
at  the  governor's  table.  The  next  year  the 
tree  bore  twenty  apples,  and  it  is  still 
living  and  bearing  fruit.  The  first  account 
of  this  historic  tree  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Marcus  Whitman  in  her  Journal,  on  her 
visit  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  1836,  when 
the  tree  was  about  ten  years  old.  The 
following  verses  were  written  especially 
for  use  in  Vancouver  schools  by  Glenn 
Ranck  of  this  city: 

In    1826    on    London's    famous    strand. 

On  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Oregon's 
distant  land, 

Gay  Hudson's  Bay  officials  sat  in  festive 
banquet    room 

With  wives  and  mothers  dear,  and  sweet- 
hearts in  their  bloom. 


They   drank   long   life   to   ladies   bright, 
And  to  their  lovers   tall; 
While    glasses    clinked    and    laughter   light 
Rang   around   that   stately   hall. 

Fair    Kate    unto    her    lover    true. 

Then  blushingly  did  say: 

"These  apple  seeds  please  take  with   you. 

At    dawning   when    you    sail    away 

And    there,    that    they    may    be    a    sign 

That   you   will    love   me    evermore. 

Pray  plant  these  true  love-seeds   of  mine 

On  far   Columbia's  fertile   shore." 


And  so  love's  apple  seeds  were  brought 
to    this    western    slope; 

And  here  they  thrived  and  prospered  be- 
yond   the    lovei-'s    fondest    hope; 

In  far  away  Vancouver  Fort,  to  Indians' 
gazing  eyes, 

A  lordly  apple  tree  soon  flung  green  ban- 
ners  to   the   skies. 

Its    offspring    now    are    scattered    wide 
O'er  the  broad   Pacific   Coast; 
Their   luscious    apples    are    our   pride. 
The  orchard's  queen,  the  poet's  boast. 

Their    choice    fruit    they    are    lending. 
With  cool  shade   for  you   and   me; 
While   thousands   we    are   sending 
To    old   London   o'er  the   sea. 

So   now  we   bless   the   lady   fair 
And  bless  her  lover  tall. 
Who    planted    here    with    loving    care. 
Sweet   apples  for  us  all. 
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ADDRESS    OF   WELCOME    ^    ON    BEHALF    OF   THE 
NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Howland  H.  Davis 
President,  Board  of  Managers,   New   York   Institute  for  the   Education  of  the   Blind 


My  office  has  given  me  many  pleasant 
duties,  !but  not  the  least  pleasant  is  the 
opportunity  to  welcome  you  here  tonight. 
We  think  it  particularly  appropriate  that 
you  should  visit  us  this  year.  When 
one  reaches  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years,  it  is  fitting  that  a  celebration  tof 
the  occasion  should  be  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary, and  so,  although  our  actual  birth- 
day is  now  some  months  behind  us,  lOur 
birthday  party  is  being  continued,  and 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  you  as  birthday 
guests.  Your  presence  here  for  this 
week  adds  honor  and  lustre  to  lOur  cen- 
tenary. 

We  are  also  pleased  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  welcome  you  to  our  present 
home.  We  have  not  always  lived  in  such 
comfort  and  luxury.  We  have  enjoyed 
the  major  portion  of  our  present  home 
for  only  a  few  years,  and  this  year  is 
the  first  for  our  lower  school.  I  am 
told  that  we  started  to  talk  about  a 
new    home    in    1860.       Young    people     of 


twenty-eight  have  progressive  ideas.  At 
that  time  the  Civil  War,  like  a  stem 
parent,  interfered  with  the  plans  and 
other  things  have  interfered  in  other 
and  later  years.  But  we  do  not  com- 
plain, for  if  we  had  moved  earlier  we 
would  not  have  moved  as  well  and  a 
home  long  planned  and  long  wanted  is 
doubly    appreciated. 

We  hope  your  meeting  here  will  be 
comfortable  and  profitable,  and  that 
when  you  must  leave  you  will  remember 
both  New  York  and  our  Institute  with 
a  warm  feeling  of  friendliness.  We  have 
two  twin  sisters,  each  in  spite  of  her 
hundred  years  is  as  young,  as  energetic 
and  as  beautiful  as  we:  so,  with  our 
twin  sisters  of  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania as  maids  of  honor,  and  with 
our  party  in  the  capable  hands  of  your 
learned  President,  the  birthday  hostess 
bids  you  welcome  and  hopes  that  you 
have    a   good   time. 


ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME    --    ON    BEHALF    OF    THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley 
Commissioner   of   Education,    State  of   New   York,    and   President    of   the   New    York 

Association  for  the  Blind 


27    June,    1932 


Dear    Mr.    Van    Cleve: 


I  had  promised  to  be  present  tonight 
and  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  you 
who  are  gathered  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  But  when  I  prom- 
ised I  did  not  realize  that  I  should  be 
failing  to  keep  an  implied  promise  which 
I  made  forty  years  ago,  for  if  I  do 
not  take  a  train  for  New  Hampshire 
this  evening  I  should  disappoint  the 
bride  of  that  June  day  long  ago — and 
I  should  be  so  unhappy  myself  that  I 
could    not    give    as    cordial    a   welcome    in 


my    own    person    as    I    should     otherwise 
be   able  to  do. 

So  I  send  this  written  word,  which 
gives  you  a  double  welcome  and  tells 
you  that  I  am  really  not  "in  absentia" 
(as  they  say  in  Latin)  but  simply  "in 
loco  remote".  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
from  Helen  Keller  over  in  England  whicn 
reminds  me  that  many  of  you  see  the 
invisible,  even  though  you  could  not 
see  me  even  if  I  were  present.  (I  wish 
incidentally  that  you  could  all  see  this 
city  to  which  I  assist  in  giving  you  wel- 
come   as    Helen    Keller    saw    it    from    the 
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Observation  Tower  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  I  will  cause  a  copy  of  her 
letter  to  be  sent  to  any  one  who  ap- 
plies   so    long   as   my   supply   holds    out.) 

She  said  among  other  things  in  reply 
to  my  question  that  she  was  so  en- 
tranced "seeing"  that  she  did  not  think 
about  the  sight.  May  you  find  your- 
selves, seeing  so  joyously  and  hopefully 
with  your  minds  (wdth  or  without  sight 
of    eyes)    that    you    will    be    entranced    in 


the    beautiful    home    of    the    New     York 
Institute    for  the   Education   of   the    Blind. 

Sincerely    yours, 

JOHN    H.    FINLEY 

Principal    Edward    M.    Van    Cleve, 
The    New    York    Institute   for   the    Educa- 
tion  of  the   Blind, 
999  Pelham  Parkway,  New  York  City. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Francis  Eber  Palmer 
Superintendent,  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 


I  count  it  a  great  privilege  and  an 
honor,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
to  respond  to  the  very  gracious  and 
most  cordial  words  of  welcome  that  have 
been  voiced  by  the  two  gentlemen  who 
have  just  spoken.  Their  words,  so  be- 
fitting the  occasion  that  calls  us  here 
and  so  royally  spoken,  bespeak  for  us 
who  have  come  from  homes  so  widely 
separated  not  only  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come, but  they  also  give  added  strength 
to  the  assurance  that  was  in  our  hearts 
even  before  we  began  our  journey  here 
— that  we  w!ould  find  the  spirit  of  good 
will  singing  everywhere  in  the  New  York 
Institute   for   the    Education   of  the   Blind. 

If,  as  Joseph  Jefferson  has  said,  per- 
haps well  said,  "sincere  attachments  us- 
ually begin  at  the  beginning,"  then 
words  need  not  be  added  to  words  to 
make  you  understand  that  our  coming 
here  will  mean  not  only  the  beginning 
but  also  the  continuance  of  sincere  at- 
tachments for  this  school  that  has  grown 
So  beautiful  with  the  passing  years,  not 
only  in  its  physical  appointments  but 
also  in  the  radiant  spirit  of  service  and 
helpfulness  under  the  able  and  efficient 
leadership  of  our  generous  host  and  his 
gracious  lady,  whose  hospitality  it  is  in- 
deed a  great  privilege,  as  well  as  a 
great    pleasure,    to    accept. 

On  this  anniversary  occasion,  it  is  be- 
coming that  we  should  come  honoring 
the  three  schools  that  have  reached  the 
century  mark  of  progress  and  efficiency. 
Especially  do  we  come  honoring  in  our 
hearts  the  great  services  of  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Burritt  and  Mr.  Van  Cleve.  These 
three   have    been    a   triumvirate    o'f   power 


and  influence  in  the  work  of  educatmg 
the  blind,  and  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  helpfulness  to  all  their  associates 
in  the  work,  I  feel  sure  that  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  this 
Association  when  I  say  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  their  tar- 
seeing  vision;  for  their  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
blind;  and  for  their  always  sensible 
plans  and  purposes  in  the  promotion  of 
educational  programs  for  the  visually 
handicapped    children    of    the    world. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1918  that  the 
Department  of  Superintendents  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  met  at  Atlantic  City.  It  was 
my  high  privilege  to  be  at  that  meeting. 
It  was  there  that  I  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  great  state  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
remember  all  that  Mr.  Finley  said  on 
that  occasion,  but  I  do  remember  the 
message  that  he  brought  from  a  six- 
teen-year-old French  school  girl.  It 
was  a  message  beautiful  in  its  simplic- 
ity and  unusual  in  its  sincerity.  It  went 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  four  or 
more  thousand  of  men  and  women  gath- 
ered in  that  great  educational  assembly, 
many  of  whom  had  sons  "over  there". 
This  thoughtful  schoolgirl  of  our  sister 
republic    had    written    these    words. 

"The  ocean  is  so  vast  that  the  sea- 
gulls do  not  dare  to  cross  it.  During 
seven  days  the  great  steamships  Of 
America,  going  at  full  speed,  drive 
through  the  deep  waters  before  the  light- 
houses of  France  come  into  view,  but 
from  one  side  to  another  hearts  are 
touching." 
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Coming  here,  as  we  have,  from  homes 
widely  separated,  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south,  from 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  "ahd  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  from  the  borders  of  Canada, 
we  find  our  hearts  are  touching  becau-se 
of  the  manifest  sincerity  of  your  wel- 
come   and   hospitality. 

In  coming  here,  we  have  an  important 
rendezvous  to  keep.  We  have  a  rendez- 
vous to  keep  with  Julius  Friedlander, 
of  the   past,   whose 

"Souls'    superior    force 

Lives    on   and   runs   its   endless   course 

In  God's  unlimited  universe." 

We  have  a  rendezvous  to  keep  with 
Dr,  Howe,  that  fearless  adventurer  into 
uncharted  regions  of  salvation,  who  will 
ever  be  remembered  as  an  evangel  of 
faith  and  an  ambassador  of  hope  to  the 
blind  of  the  world.  We  have  a  rendez- 
vous to  keep  with  Junius  Friedlander, 
who  first  brought  the  ministry  of  the 
teacher  to  the  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and 
thus  became  an  apostle  of  love  and 
light.  We  have  a  rendezvous  to  keep 
with  William  B.  Wait,  whose  strong  per- 
sonality, for  more  than  half  a  century — 
fifty-seven  years,  to  be  exact — impressed 
itself  upon  this  great  metropolis,  wliere 
he  built  a  citadel  -of  hope  for  the  chil- 
dren whose  eyes  were  unable  to  see  the 
light  of  either  sun  or  stars.  We  have 
a  rendezvous  to  keep  with  those  great 
teachers  and  leaders  of  the  blind  who 
during  a  century  of  faithful  ministry 
and    tender    mercy   dared 

"To   dream 
Beyond  the  lean  horizon   of  their  days; 
.   .    .    Not   too   timid   to   pursue   the    gleam 
To     unguessed     lands       of       wonder       and 
amaze." 

These  great  spirits  of  the  past,  stand- 
ing on  the  borders  of  eternity,  chal- 
lenge us  to  go  forward  into  fuller  knowl- 
edge and  sweeter  ministry.  They  chal- 
lenge Us  to  tarry  at  some  Jerusalem  of 
spiritual  endowment  until  we  shall  hear 
God  whispering  in  our  ears  the  message 
that  shall  in  the  years  to  come  bring 
sight  to   the  blind   of  the   world. 

These  men  and  women  who  through 
the  century  struggled  toward  the  light 
have  passed  the  torch  of  service  and 
leadership  into  our  hands,  and  so  we 
have    a     rendezvous    to    keep    with    those 


holy  moments  of  the  soul,  when  faith 
is  triumphant,  hope  is  singing,  and  love 
is   supreme,   ever  looking   to   God  to 

"Grant   us   vast   patience,   insight  wise. 

To   open  mind   and   heart   and   eyes." 

Our  fathers  through  toil  and  struggle 
made  a  path  through  the  wilderness  for 
the  blind.  Ours  is  a  greater  task:  to 
build,  with  the  coming  years,  a  highway 
to  the  City  of  Happiness  where  every 
child  may  enjoy  the  glorious  heritage 
of  abounding  sight,  a  city  where  there 
is  no  blindness,  because  Bartimeus  has 
met  his  Christ.  Therefore,  to  each  one 
of  us  who  dares  to  undertake  the  task 
that  calls  into  conference  here — to  each 
one  of  us  must  come  a  voice  saying,  in 
the  words  of  Mamie  Gene  Cole: 
"I   am  the  Child. 

You    hold   in   your   hand    my    destiny. 
Yiou    determine,    largely,    whether    I    shall 

succeed  or  fail. 
Give    me,    I    pray    you,   those    things    that 

make    for    happiness. 
Train    me,    I    beg    you,    that    I    may    be 

a   blessing   to   the   world." 

Thus  it  is  that  you  and  I  have  an 
important  rendezvous  to  keep,  during 
these  few  days,  a  rendezvous  not  only 
with  the  honored  spirits  of  the  past, 
but  more  important  still  a  rendezvous 
to  keep  with  all  those  white-robed  spirits 
which  are  incarnated  in  ourselves  in  our 
best  moments;  spirits  which  we  find 
singing  in  our  hearts  in  moments  of 
supreme  idealism;  spirits  which  go  hand 
in  hand  with  us  in  the  gardens  of  life 
and  are  not  ashamed  when  God  speaks 
his  companionship  to  us;  spirits  which 
we  recognize  as  our  best  selves  in  those 
moments  when  we  can  say,  as  the  Mas- 
ter of  Men  said,  with  supreme  self- 
abnegation,  "I  come  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister  and  to  give  my 
life    for    many." 

Fior  such  a  rendezvous  we  shall  need 
great  spiritual  understanding,  and  a  faith 
sublime  enough  to  marshall  all  the  forces 
of  life,  through  suffering  if  need  be, 
with  toil  and  patience  always  and  in 
prayer  without  ceasing,  to  the  end  that 
no  child  shall  know  sorrow  :cr  suffering 
because  of  blindness.  It  means  that  we 
shall  need  to  go  forward,  building  a  new 
kingdom  for  the  blind  until  they  see 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  lof  Isaiah, 
who  looking  up  into  the  face  of  heaven 
heard     God     saying:     "I     will     bring     the 
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blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not;  I  will 
lead  them  into  paths  that  they  have 
not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  light 
before  them,  and  crooked  things  straight. 
These  things  will  I  do  unto  them  and 
not   forsake    them." 

We  have  come  here  to  honor  the  past, 
but  we  shall  go  back  to  our  homes,  I 
trust,  believing  in  and  praying  for  and 
dreaming  of  and  working  for  a  better 
tomorrow.       Somewhat    paraphrasing  some 


words     of     Edwin     Markham,     we     believe 

that 

"There    is    waiting    a    work    where     only 
our    hands    can    avail; 

And  so,  if  we  falter,  a  chord  in  the  mu- 
sic  must   fail. 

We   may   laugh   to   this    sky,   we    may    lie 
for  an  hour  in  the   sun; 

But  we   dare   not   go   hence   till   the   labor 
appointed   is   done." 
In    that    hope,     sirs,    we    accept     your 

most  cordial  words  of  welcome. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

B.  P.  Chapple 
President,  American  Association  of  Instructors   of  the  Blind 


Mr.  Van  Cleve,  honored  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors    of    the    Blind,    and    friends: 

The  (Occasion  of  this  Convention  of 
1932  is  a  notable  one;  it  is  the  31st 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  it 
is  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  lOur  three  great  pioneer  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia;  it  marks  the  rebuilding 
of  a  new  school  plant  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  New  York  iCity  which 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  one  of 
the    most    complete    in    America. 

We  are  meeting  in  a  world  city  to 
pay  honor  and  tribute  to  those  three 
great  pioneers  who  had  the  vision,  the 
courage,  and  the  unswerving  persever- 
ance to  lead  the  way  for  the  education 
and  welfare  of  a  neglected  and  handi- 
capped   group    of    our    people. 

We  are  here  to  pay  honor  to  the 
memory  and  accomplishments  of  those 
faithful  pioneers,  and  to  sit  in  council 
with  their  worthy  successors  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  advancing  still 
further  the  well-being  of  the  blind 
throughout  our  country  and  to  speak 
words  of  good  cheer  and  encouragement 
for   the    blind    throughout   the   world. 

The  contrast  between  the  status  of 
our  work  one  hundred  years  ago  and 
the  present  time  is  eloquent  testimony 
that  purpose,  devotion  and  service  have 
entered  into  this  great  and  worthy  cause. 
Then  the  three  pioneer  schools  combined 
were  fewer  in  number  than  one  of  our 
least     schools     now.         The     pupils     were 


gathered  in  rented  or  donated  buildings, 
such  as  could  be  obtained;  there  were 
few  books,  small  equipment  of  any  kind 
and  few  instructors;  the  experiment  was 
regarded  by  the  average  citizen,  who 
knew  anything  about  it  at  all,  as  a 
freakish,  visionary,  impracticable  venture 
doomed   to   certain   failure. 

Today  we  are  gathered  in  a  world  city; 
we  come  from  the  four  comers  of  Am- 
erica; from  forty-three  state  schools  with 
6,000  students;  from  special  schools;  from 
398  sight-saving  classes;  from  many  work- 
shops and  homes;  from  commissions  and 
special  libraries  for  the  blind;  and  other 
organizations  too  numerous  to  be  listed 
here. 

Our  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment 
represent  many  millions  of  dollars;  our 
directors,  faculties,  and  assistants  would 
form  a  small  army  now  as  against  a 
dozen   individuals   then. 

They  were  not  advancing  a  money  mak- 
ing scheme  with  quick  profits,  emoltmients 
and  honors;  but  a  life  and  soul-saving 
cause,  uplifting  him  who  had  fallen,  and 
setting  him  on  his   new  way  rejoicing. 

We  gather  here  a  year  after  a  remark- 
able World  Conference  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  thirty-three  nations,  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  W'orld,  took  part  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  making  the  needs 
and  the  cause  of  the  blind  known  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  enlist  the  good-will, 
the  generous  thought,  and  the  helping  hand 
of  all  right-thinking  citizens  who  would 
elevate  our  common  life,  and  make  it  more 
rich  and  more  full  for  everyone  of  our 
fellow  men. 
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To  choose  a  subject  for  this  paper  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  whole  field 
of  work  and  relief  for  the  blind  has  been 
repeatedly  discussed  and  well  discussed; 
but  there  is  one  subject  which  transcends 
all  other  subjects  and  which  is  ever-present 
and  ever  pressing  for  attention, — the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  Yet  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  New  York  is  like  bringing  coals 
to  Newcastle.  New  York  has  long  been 
a  center  of  activity  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness;  it  is  the  home  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
said  by  experts  to  be  the  most  efficient 
for  its  purpose  in  any  country;  its  treatise 
on  Industrial  Hazards  and  Their  Preven- 
tion is  considered  the  bible  on  that  sub- 
ject in  progressive  countries,  both  Amer- 
ican and  EuTOpean.  Our  worthy  host,  Mr. 
Van  Cleve,  was  a  leading  promotor  in  the 
founding  of  that  society,  and  for  a 
period  of  years  was  its  enthusiastic  and 
successful   director. 

Having  a  deep,  personal  concern  in  the 
subject,  I  was  constrained  by  interest,  by 
a  sense  of  duty  and  hy  this  particular 
occasion  to  improve  the  oppoi-tunity  to 
urge  wider  cooperation  and  continued  and 
miore  effective  efforts  in  this  cause. 

That  blindness  has  prevailed  from  earliest 
recorded  times  is  known;  until  very  mod- 
ern times  belief  was  common  that  it  was 
an  ordained  affliction  which  some  portions 
of  the  race  must  suffer  and  endure  with- 
out relief. 

Primitive  medicine  was  based  largely  on 
superstition.  It  associated  disease  with 
sin,  and  attempted  to  overcome  it  with 
cerem'onious  and  magical  measures.  This 
idea  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  disciple 
when  the  blind  man  came  before  Jesus, 
and  the  disciple  asked,  "Master,  who  has 
sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents  that  he 
was  bom  blind?" 

In  complete  contrast,  the  philosophy  of 
rational  medicine  clearly  defined  by  the 
Greek  Hippocrates,  2,300  years  ago,  is 
based  lon  the  conception  that  disease  arises 
from  natural  causes.  It  associates  disease 
with  ignorance.  It  is  rational  medicine 
that  shapes  advancing  civilization,  while 
primitive  medicine  makes  for  regression  of 
civilization.  The  mental  healing  cults  in 
our  midst  are  sui'vlvals  of  primitive  medi- 
cine. We  are  all  more  or  less  super- 
stitious, and  this  attitude  has  sadly  de- 
layed the  prevention  of  blindness. 

As  superstition  gradually  gave  way  be- 
fore   the    advancement    of    education    and 


science,  and  especially  medical  science, 
and  as  cures  were  accomplished  which 
were  formerly  considered  impossible,  men's 
opinions  began  to  change.  If  some  diseases 
can  be  cured,  why,  they  inquired,  may 
they  not  be  prevented? 

The  discovery  by  Crede,  a  German 
physician,  (1819-1893),  about  fifty  years 
ago,  of  a  prophylactic  for  babies'  sore 
eyes,  or  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  slowly 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  more  intelligent  laity  to- 
ward the  subject  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. This  treatment  was  a  real  pre- 
ventive. It  was  a  simple,  inexpensive 
remedy  which  could  be  applied  by  any  in- 
telligent person  after  brief  instruction; 
however,,  information  of  this  s-ort,  some- 
what technical,  and  used  by  a  small 
class — physicians  and  midwives  —  spread 
slowly  as  was  natural.  Its  use  was 
casual,  irregular,  and  more  often  neglected. 
The  average  man  or  woman  knew  nothing 
about  it;  and  the  average  physician  be- 
came negligent  and  even  indifferent. 
Medical  science  made  other  great  strides 
and  interested  social  workers  became  out- 
spoken and  aggressive.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Best,  "To  permit  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  race  to  become  sightless  when 
such  a  result  might  have  been  avoided  is 
as  humanly  cruel  as  it  is  economically 
wasteful." 

Belief  in  preventive  medicine  was  brought 
to  the  fore-front  by  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress made  in  medical  science.  Permit 
me  to  illustrate  this  statement.  Yellow 
fever  was  endemic  in  the  West  Indies.  As 
trade  developed,  yellow  fever  spread  into 
Centi-al  America  and  Southern  United 
States.  There  was  a  serious  epidemic  in 
New  Orleans  causing  a  panic.  In  1793, 
it  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
decimating  the  population  and  causing  an- 
other widespread  panic;  it  even  extended 
as  far  north  as  Boston.  So  great  were 
its  ravages  in  the  South  that  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America  came  to  be 
called  the  "white  man's  grave." 

Yellow  fever  defeated  the  plans  of  one 
great  nation  in  building  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  caused  it  to  be  said  that  every  cross- 
tie  was  underlaid  bj'-  a  human  body.  The 
islands  of  Bermuda  and  Jamaica  were  so 
infested  vdth  it  that  British  garrisons  were 
nearly  exterminated.  Medical  science  by 
preventive  measures  has  made  these  islands 
into  health  resorts,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
was  built  by  United  States  engineers  pro- 
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tected  by  physicians  equipped  to  destroy 
the  germ-bearing  mosquito,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  Canal  safe  for  labor  and  the 
passage   of   commerce. 

A  comparatively  few  years  ago,  says 
Dr.  Haggard  of  Yale  University,  "Typboid 
fever  alone  killed  more  men  than  die 
today  from  all  the  acutely  infectious 
diseases  put  together;"  yet  typhoid  fever, 
malaria,  small  pox,  and  some  other  acute 
diseases  in  progn;'essive  countries  as  in 
western  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  have  been  largely  mitigated  or 
eliminated. 

Dr.  Haggard  further  states  that  few 
people  outside  the  medical  profession  have 
an  inkling  of  the  vastly  important  part 
that  medicine  has  played  in  shaping  civil- 
ization. A  statement  of  President  Lawrence 
Lowell  of  Harvard  University,  expresses 
in  a  nutshell  the  changed  attitude  of 
society  and  its  dependence  'on  preventive 
medicine.  In  an  address  before  a  medical 
convention,  in  summarizing  the  progress 
of  civilization,  President  Lowell  said:  "It 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  summarize 
the  history  of  four  hundred  years  by  say- 
ing that  the  leading  idea  of  a  conquering 
nation  in  its  relation  to  the  conquered 
was  in  1600  to  change  their  religion;  in 
1700,  to  change  their  laws;  in  1800,  to 
change  their  trade;  and  in  1900,  to  change 
their  drainage.  May  we  not  say  that  on 
the  prow  of  a  conquering  ship  of  those 
four  hundred  years,  first  stood  the  priest, 
then  the  lawyer,  then  the  merchant,  and 
finally  the  physician?"  Modern  medical 
science  is  directing  and  safeguarding  the 
progress   of  modern  civilization. 

As  another  effect  of  disease  on  national 
life,  this  physician  points  out  that  the 
fall  of  Rome  was  due,  according  to  the 
historian,  to  social,  political,  and  economic 
causes;  but  the  historian  'fails  to  say  or 
to  have  discovered,  that  the  rise  and 
spread  of  malaria  undermined  the  con- 
stitution and  morale  'of  the  agricultural 
population  (quite  as  much  as  did  slave 
labor  and  the  dole  of  grain),  and  drove  the 
farmers  into  the  cities  to  fill  the  slunio 
with  a  diseased,  degenerate,  and  hence 
shiftless  and  useless  population. 

The  difference  between  cure  and  pre- 
vention is  impressive.  Care  is  m'ore  evi- 
dent, spectacular,  and  objective;  it  shows 
results  accomplished,  develops  enthusiae-m 
and  gratitude  for  the  physician.  Pre- 
vention, on  the  other  hand,  is  quiet,  un- 
seen, in  a  sense  negative,  impersonal;   yet 


it  is  infinitely  more  effective  than  cure, 
because  the  disease  does  not  take  place. 
There  is  no  suffering,  no  remedy  called 
for,  no  personal  relation;  yet  the  plodding 
laboratory  specialist  may  have  worked  for 
years  to  discover  the  cause  and  the  methods 
of  preventing  some  dreaded  disease,  which 
discovery  he  turns  over  to  society  for  ap- 
plication and  he  himself  may  remain  in 
the  background  perhaps  unknown.  Or  a 
group  lof  specialists  may  have  worked  and 
risked  their  lives  to  isolate  and  find  means 
to  destroy  the  offending  germ,  as  a  Walter 
Reed,  a  Jesse  Lazear,  a  James  Carroll, 
and  an  Aristide  Argamonte;  and  Jesse 
Lazear  gave  his  life  to  discover  how 
yellow  fever  was  transmitted  and  how  to 
rid  the  Tropics  of  this  pestilence. 

That  the  service  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  human  welfare  has  been  ef- 
ficient and  notable,  all  must  agree;  and 
when  the  full  significance  of  that  service 
is  realized,  it  must  call  for  words  of  grati- 
tude and  praise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
delay  and  failure  of  society  to  accept  and 
use  these  discoveries  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  physician, — and  most  of  us  are 
in  some  measure  guilty, — is  a  reproach 
and   almost   a   crime. 

Do  we  fully  realize  that  it  is  only  by 
the  constant  service  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  modern  civilization  is  possible  ? 
Do  we  realize  that  former  great  epidemics 
and  plagues  could  return  ?  Cease  vaccin- 
ation for  small  pox;  cease  inoculation  for 
typhoid  fever,  and  discontinue  public  sani- 
tation; relax  all  precautions  against  yellow 
fever,  the  bubonic  plague,  leprosy,  and 
syphilis,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  years 
great  plagues  could  sweep  over  the  nations 
and  decimate  the  population. 

"The  first  right  of  a  blind  person  is  not 
to  be  blind."  No  great  gathering  like 
this  of  instructors,  workers,  and  friends  of 
the  blind,  should  take  place  in  these 
present  years  of  awakened  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  without  thoughtful 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects  in  the  field  of 
relief  for  blindness — prevention.  Agencies 
for  the  prevention  of  hlindness,  it  is  true, 
have  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
and  with  some  remarkable  results;  and 
such  has  been  the  intensive  and  widespread 
interest  in  the  whole  subject  in  recent 
years,  and  especially  since  the  World  War, 
lay  ophthamologists,  social  workers,  and 
notable  laymen  who  have  griven  service 
and   support  to   this   work,   that   I   do   not 
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hope  to  add  anjrthing  new  to  the  subject. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything 
new.  One  needs  only  to  reiterate  its  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  society  and 
the  coming  generation,  many  of  whom 
without  protection  may  be,  and  will  be, 
blind  people  in  the  coming  years. 

The  important  procedure  now  is  to  im- 
press people  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
vention, the  conservation  of  vision,  and  to 
get  cooperation;  to  get  effective  cooper- 
ation by  society,  we  must  point  out  con- 
stantly the  suffering  of  human  beings,  the 
blighting  of  their  lives,  and  the  vast 
economic  losses  to  society  due  to  these 
existing  conditions. 

"The  first  right  of  a  blind  person  is 
not  to  be  blind,"  is  a  statement  made  by 
a  notable  ophthamologist,  (Dr.  Merida 
Nicolich,  Malaga,  Spain),  regrettably  lost 
to  iQur  cause  by  death,  who  has  given  the 
subject  much  consideration  and  who  has 
had  long,  practical  experience  with  the 
blind  and  in  treating  ocular  diseases. 

He  states  that  26  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  blindness  coming  under  his  observation 
are  absolutely  preventable;  that  51  per 
cenlf  are  relatively  preventable,  77  per 
cent  'of  blind  people  ought  not  to  be  blind. 
This  estimate  exceeds  the  estimate  made 
by  our  own  Dr.  Best  who  states  that  from 
one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  are  preventable. 

This  physician  lives  in  a  country  in 
which  the  ratio  of  blindness  is  only 
moderately  high  and  is  a  good  average  of 
the  conditions  in  a  large  area  of  the 
world. 

This  is  but  one  notable  testimony  tJiat 
the  greater  part  of  blindness  is  prevent- 
able. It  matters  not  what  civilized  country 
it  is  whose  reports  of  blindness  and  de- 
fective sight  we  study,  the  comment  is  in- 
variably the  same,  that  the  condition 
ought  not  to  be. 

As  we  read  the  detailed  reports  of 
blindness  and  defective  sight  given  by 
medical  experts  and  siocial  workers,  we  are 
startled  at  the  vast  number  of  the  blind 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  their  handi- 
capped lives,  their  limitations  and  depri- 
vations. 

Such  has  been  the  advance  in  medical 
science  and  skill  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  more  especially  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  we  say  even  in  the  last  decade, 
that  methodo  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
well  known  to  specialists,  and  in  a  genei-al 
way   to   the   more    intelligent   laity    every- 


where in  civiJized  countries;  yet  these  pre- 
ventive measures  are  not  always  applied, 
or  not  applied  with  an  efficiency  com- 
mensurate with  the  knowledge  and  ca- 
pacity of  society  to   make  use  of  them. 

Are  we  not  forced  to  believe  that  our 
present  generation  has  been  dominated  by 
material  interests  the  success  of  which  has 
been  spectacular;  while  our  ethical  de- 
velopment, or  our  progress  for  right  liv- 
ing, has   lagged  behind? 

We  boast  of  our  Christian  ideals,  our 
medical  advancement,  our  increasing  skill 
in  the  control  of  diseases,  our  economic 
and  social  efficiency,  our  betterment  of  life. 

We  are  utilizing  trained  intelligence, 
science,  the  forces  of  Nature,  wonderful 
machines,  to  remove  the  load  from  human 
life  that  men  may  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly;  yet  everywhere  in  our 
midst  men,  women  and  children  are  bear- 
ing one  of  life's  greatest  handicaps  and 
suffering  from  one  of  life's  deepest  afflic- 
tions, which  we  know  how  to  prevent,  but 
do  not  prevent  through  absorption  in 
things  of  a  more  personal  nature,  and 
through  failure  'on  our  part  to  recognize 
and  accept  our  duty  to  £.ociety  ani  the 
race.  Yet,  we  are  learning  that  we  are 
our  "brother's  keeper",  and  that  ihe 
Master's  words  are  still  true  that  to 
whom  much  is  given  of  him  much  shall 
be  required. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  distribution 
of  blindness  is  necessary  to  a  realization 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
subject  and  its  menace  to  the  welfare  and 
integrity  of  society.  The  actual  number 
of  the  blind  throughout  the  world  cannot 
be  given  with  accuracy.  It  is  found  in 
every  country  that  the  official  census  is 
far  below  the  actual  number.  In  the 
United  States  and  iCanada,  and  in  the  pro- 
gi'essive  countries  in  western  Europe,  a 
close  estimate  can  be  given;  but  in  the 
Orient  where  statistics  are  not  available, 
or  are  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  only  an 
approximation  can  be  given  based  on  actual 
enrollment  in  small  areas  and  estimates 
made  by  medical  men   and  missionaries. 

In  the  United  States,  where  lies  our 
responsibility,  the  number  of  the  blind 
based  on  our  latest  data  is  placed  at  from 
105,000  to  114,000,  which  is  one  blind  per- 
son to  1,100  of  the  population. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe  the  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  444,000,  but  allowing 
for  underestimate,  the  number  is  more 
likely  to   be   600,000. 
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The  number  of  world  blind  was  esti- 
mated in  1929  at  6,000,000,  which  takes 
no  account  of  the  much  larger  number 
with  vision  so  seriously  defective  as  to  be 
a  vocational  handicap,  and  which  threatens 
final   loss   of  sight   to   a  large   number. 

The  number  in  the  Orient  is  very  great. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Howard,  an  oculist  of  many 
years'  experience  in  China,  estimates  that 
not  less  than  a  half  million  people  in 
China  are  blind  in  both  eyes;  probably 
5,000,000  more  are  blind  in  one  eye;  and 
as  many  as  15,000,000  more  have  seriously 
defective  vision,  many  of  whom  will  be- 
come totally  blind  within  a  few  years. 
Similar  statements  may  be  made  of  other 
Oriental  countries  and  Egypt. 

Other  facts  are  these:  blindness  is  least 
prevalent  in  Occidental  countries  and  in- 
creases as  we  reach  the  Orient.  More 
males  than  females  are  blind  in  all  age 
groups. 

In  any  given  country  of  about  the  same 
climatic  conditions  as  France  10  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  blind  persons  are  less 
than  20  years  of  age;  40  per  cent,  between 
20  and  59;  and  50  per  cent,  or  one-half, 
are  60  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  problems  of  education  and  rehabili- 
tation apply  approximately  to  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  blind,  because  age  and  in- 
firmity render  this  service  of  no  avail  to 
the  other  half. 

The  proportion  of  blindness  increases 
constantly  with  age,  and  each  year  brings 
an  increasing  number  so  handicapped.  Late 
data  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  indicate  that  lO  per  cent  of  the 
blind  population  are  under  20;  25  per  cent 
are  between  20  and  50;  and  65  per  cent 
are  50  years  and  over.  This  statement 
differs  little  from  the  preceding. 

The  chief  causes  of  blindness  as  report- 
ed by  our  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  collaborating,  are 
given   as   follows: 

Trachoma 

Venereal  Diseases 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

Small  Pox 

Congenital  Defects 

Glaucoma 

Accidents 
Trachoma  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  blindness  in  the  world's 
population  and  is  found  to  some  extent 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  It  is  more 
prevalent  and  severe  in  the  Orient  and  in 


Egypt,  along  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Balkan  States,  Turkey, 
Syria,  India  and  China.  It  also  prevails 
in  the  hot  sections  of  Brazil  and  in  the 
United  States  among  the  dwellers  of  the 
Appalachian  and  Ozark  moimtains,  and 
among  the  American  Indians. 

Dr.  MacCiallan  estimates  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  native  population  of  Egypt 
suffer  from  this  disease.  And  Dr.  Howard 
estimates  that  30  per  cent  of  the  Chinese 
are  afflicted  with  trachoma  and  that  it 
causes  a  greater  economic  loss  than  floods 
and  famine.  One  hundred  million  is  prob- 
ably a  low  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cases  in  the  world.  Trachoma  is  closely 
associated  with  overcrowding,  unsanitary 
and  poor  Living  conditions.  It  is  also 
found  where  the  climate  is  hot,  dry  and 
dusty,  and  where  there  is  much  sun  glare. 

Trachoma  is  preventable  but  its  complete 
eradication  in  those  countries  where  it  is 
so  widely  prevalent  and  where  living  con- 
ditions are  so  unfavorable,  is  a  problem 
for  the  future.  It  is  largely  a  sanitary 
and  economic  problem,  also  involving  super- 
stition. Prodigious  social  and  economic 
changes  for  the  better  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary before  much  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  in  those  coimtries  is 
possible. 

Venereal  diseases  are  a  second  great 
cause  of  bUndness.  This  group  includes 
syphilis,  the  age-old  bane  of  civilization. 
Conservative  estimates  give  it  as  a  cause 
of  15  per  cent  of  blindness  in  several 
Occidental  countries.  It  exists  in  all  civil- 
ized countries.  Specialists  hold  that  it  is 
a  greater  menace  to  public  health  than 
any  other  single  infectious  disease,  not 
excepting  tuberculosis.  (Vedder)  There  is 
no  other  disease  so  widely  distributed  nor 
so  potent  in  its  influence  upon  the  human 
species.  Great  ignorance  prevails  among 
the  laity  as  to  the  nature,  effects,  and 
treatment  of  syphilis. 

It  may  be  either  inherited  or  acquired. 
Its  effects  on  child  life  through  inherit- 
ance are  most  tragic. 

Syphilis  can  be  diagnosed  with  great 
precision  in  all  its  different  phases,  (the 
Wassermann  reaction,  Noguchi's  modifi- 
cation  of  it,  and  the  leutin  test) 

The  medical  profession  has  knowledge 
for  its  mitigation  and  cure;  but  early 
diagnosis  and  protracted  treatment  are  of 
vital  importance  to  prevent  its  most  seri- 
ous effects.  Quacks  who  promise  speedy 
cures    are    very    often    employed,    whereas 
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the  most  reliable  physicians  should  be  con- 
sulted and  their  advice  strictly  followed 
during  prolonged  treatment.  This  disease 
has  gone  far  to  fill  our  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  our  institutions  for  the  feeble 
minded,  our  homes  for  crippled  children, 
and  our  homes  for  the  indigent.  Preven- 
tion depends  upon  first  education,  second 
upon  more  education;  prevention  depends 
upon  education  of  the  public  in  matters  of 
sex  hygiene,  the  elevation  lof  the  moral 
tone  of  the  individual,  and  segregation  of 
infected  persons.  Could  the  blood-stream 
of  the  race  be  cleansed  from  this  disease 
it  would  he  a  boon  to  the  race  than  which 
none  other  could  be  greater.  It  would  be 
of  untold  value  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  defective  in  our  social  and 
economic  life. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  disease 
for  which  Crede  discovered  a  prophylactic 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
of  preventable  diseases  which  received  gen- 
eral   attention. 

Statistics  prepared  for  the  White  House 
Conference,  in  1930,  indicate  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  disease  was  responsible  for 
40  per  cent  of  the  cases  received  in  edu- 
cational institutions.  Other  agencies  esti- 
mate 30  per  cent  or  over.  A  very  great 
decrease  has  been  effected  by  use  of  the 
well-known  prophylactic,  silver  nitrate. 
Though  a  preventive  treatment  was  dis- 
covered fifty  years  ago,  knowledge  of  the 
remedy  has  spread  so  slowly  and  there 
has  been  such  lack  of  cooperation  in  the 
use  of  the  preventive,  that  this  disease  is 
still  a  cause  of  much  blindness.  Again, 
information  supplied  for  the  White  House 
Conference  based  on  reports  from  29  resi- 
dential schools  and  12  day  schools  for 
three  years,  (1926,  1927,  and  1928),  gave 
a  total  of  2,124  cases,  or  18  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  cases  of  blindness  in  those 
schools.  The  National  Society  for  the 
prevention  of  Blindness  reports  a  decrease 
in  new  admissions  to  schools  for  the  blind 
during  a  five-year  period,  (1923-1927). 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  responsible 
for  about  12  per  cent  of  new  admissions 
in  the  schools. 

All  cases  of  babies'  sore  eyes  can  be 
prevented  and  failure  to  use  the  prophy- 
lactic should  be  considered  criminal  neglect. 
The  neglect,  indifference,  or  perversity  of 
some  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard 
child  welfare,  is  hard  to  explain. 

In  a  certain  state  the  law  required  the 
use    of    the    prophylactic,    yet    some    phy- 


sicians failed  to  use  it,  and  laughed  at 
the  law  as  a  dead  letter,  until  an  earnest, 
forceful  social  worker  trailed  such  doctors 
and  haled  them  into  court  for  an  account- 
ing. Yet  optimistic  reports  are  also  re- 
ceived. In  Manitoba,  Canada,  since  1911, 
reporting  of  all  cases  has  been  com- 
pulsory. These  cases  are  carefully  check- 
ed by  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Health  and  the  cases  followed  up, 
especially  of  physicians  who  failed  to 
use  the  prophylactic.  As  a  result,  the 
remedy  is  used  in  93  per  cent  of  births; 
and  in  Winnipeg,  a  city  of  200,000  popu- 
lation, in  the  five-year  period,  1925-1929, 
not  a  single  case  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum was  reported.  We  do  not  need 
more  laws,  but  the  enforcement  of  those 
we  have. 

Small  pox  was  formerly  considered  the 
greatest  cause  of  blindness.  The  first  half 
of  last  century,  it  prevailed  almost  every- 
where. As  a  result  of  vaccination,  and 
proper  treatment  during  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  as 
a  cause  of  blindness  in  western  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

In  Great  Britain,  Bishop  Harmon  re- 
ports only  four  cases  of  blindness  from 
small  pox  among  1,955  blind  children;  and 
Dr.  Lamb  in  Missouri  reporting  6,000  cases 
among  adults,  does  not  mention  small  pox 
as  a  cause.  Compulsory  vaccination  for 
all  children  and  periodic  vaccination  for 
adults,  and  the  quarantine  of  all  cases  is 
the  only  safeguard;  yet  there  are  many 
groups  of  people  who  still  oppose  vaccin- 
ation and  try  to   repeal  laws  requiring  it. 

In  Italy  in  1919,  there  were  over  34,200 
cases,  but  by  vigorous  preventive  measures 
the  number  was  reduced  to  190  cases 
in  1924. 

lOongenital  defects  are  a  large  cause  of 
blindness  among  children;  but  as  the 
greater  number  of  blind  people  are  adults, 
this  cause  is  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  Here  again  we  see  after 
effects   of  venereal   diseases. 

Glaucoma  is  estimated  to  cause  12  per 
cent  of  blindness  that  prevails  in  middle 
and  later  life.  This  disease  causes  a  high 
tension  of  the  liquid  content  of  the  eye 
against  the  inner  coats  (retina  and  blood 
vessels),  and  finally  causes  the  loss  of 
vision.  Dr.  Jackson  says  in  most  cases 
the  worst  effects,  intense  pain  and  blind- 
ness, can  be  avoided  by  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 
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With  invention  and  the  expansion  of 
manufacture  and  transportation,  or  as  a 
country  becomes  industrialized,  eye  ac- 
cidents increase  rapidly.  Accidents  are 
now  thought  to  be  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  blindness  in  the  United  States, 
causing  15  per  cent  of  all  cases.  Although 
most  industrial  accidents  are  preventable, 
the  1931  report  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  estimates 
that  in  American  industry,  more  than 
2,000  workmen  lose  one  eye  or  both  yearly, 
that  there  are  300,000  minor  injuries,  and 
that  approximately  $50,000,000  is  wasted 
in  time  lost,  compensation  and  medical 
bills  paid  each  year.  In  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  during  a  period  of  eight 
years,  'Over  $15,000,000  was  awarded  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  as  a 
compensation  for  permanent  injuries. 
Forty  per  cent  of  this,  or  $6,200,000,  was 
paid  for  eye  accidents. 

However,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  are 
making  preparations  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  safety  appliances. 

Measures  for  the  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents  have  been  worked  out  by  notable 
industrial  leaders,  engineers,  labor  leaders, 
physicians,  as  the  wearing  of  goggles  by 
workmen  in  certain  mechanical  operations, 
the  housing  of  dangerous  machinery,  great- 
ly improved  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
factories,  protection  from  extremes  of  heat 
and  light  and  dangerous  gases,  so  that 
prevention  could  could  be  practically  100 
per  cent  effective  if  these  devices  were  all 
used.  At  times  workmen  themselves  are 
careless  and  would  rather  take  risks  than 
to  be  encumbered  with  protective  appar- 
atus. Often,  also,  factory  owners  omit 
safety  devices  for  reasons  lof  economy. 
Eecent  legislation  tends  to  hold  factory 
owners  responsible  for  injuries  to  work- 
men, and  for  the  payment  of  medical  cost 
and  indemnities.  They  are  finding  that 
preventive  measures  are  less  expensive 
than  the  penalties  resulting  from  neglect. 

During  extended  periods  of  peace  the 
arts  of  peace  flourish.  Life  becomes 
orderly,  education  and  science  expand, 
national  wealth  and  well-being  greatly  in- 
crease, healing  and  prevention  take  place, 
blindness  decreases.  Then  comes  the  rush 
and  eruption  of  war;  accumulated  treas- 
ures of  generations  are  swept  away;  both 
heroism  and   depravity  prevail;   life   itself 


is  held  at  small  value;  and  when  the 
paroxysm  is  over  there  follow  in  its  train 
lamentable  human  ills.  Diseases  are  im- 
ported which  may  require  a  century  to 
root  out;  death  and  disaster  follow  in  its 
wake;  and  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  are  there  —  yes,  thousands  of  the 
blind  are  there  to  tread  the  dark  trail, 
to  bear  life's  heavy  burden,  and  society 
must  take  on  again  its  additional  load  for 
their  care  and  welfare. 

The  vast,  spectacular,  and  dramatic 
Crusades  of  the  12th  and  iSth  centuries, 
though  undertaken  with  religious  fervor, 
self-denial,  and  rare  courage,  yet  accom- 
plished little  except  great  loss  of  life  and 
untold  suffering.  They  did  more,  they  open- 
ed the  pathway  for  the  entrance  into  Europe 
of  such  vicious  diseases  as  small  pox, 
bubonic  plague,  leprosy  and  diphtheria, 
some  of  which  prevailed  for  350  years. 

And  we  of  1932  are  still  bearing  the 
burdens  and  binding  up  the  wounds  and 
suffering  from  the  diseases  left  by  the 
World  War.  Should  not  those  who  suffer 
from  war's  most  cruel  stroke  be  heard  in 
their  appeal  for  the  end  of  devastating 
fruitless  war? 

Should  we  not  say  with  Mr.  Hughes 
that  men  should  turn  again  to  Dante  and 
learn  anew  the  lesson  that  it  is  moral  vic- 
tories rather  than  physical  victories  that 
leave  monuments  and  not  ashes? 

The  coming  of  Christianity  exalted  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  The  coming  of 
democracy  made  necessary  the  education 
of  the  people;  the  coming  of  preventive 
medicine  and  its  untold  power  and  promise 
for  child  and  social  welfare,  places  the 
responsibility  for  its  application  on  or- 
ganized society  for  Society's  own  progress, 
its   own   soundness,   and  its   own   security. 

Efforts  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
which  at  first  were  of  private  origin,  more 
or  less  sporadic  and  intennittent,  have  in 
recent  years  become  more  highly  organ- 
ized and  efficient. 

In  1926  a  Child  Welfare  Committee  was 
formed  by  the  League  of  Nations  which 
was  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
subject  df  blindness  and  conservation  of 
vision  among  children;  special  stress  was 
laid   on  the  need   of   sight-saving  classes. 

In  1929  an  International  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  formed  with 
headquarters  in  Paris,  with  which  similar 
national  organizations  were  affiliated.  Our 
own  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  BUndness  with  a  membership  of  25,000, 
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counting  mem'bers  and  patrons,  is  affili- 
ated with  this   International   Society. 

The  signs  tof  the  times  point  to  a  new 
day  dawning  for  the  blind  and  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  Never  before  has 
there  been  such  widespread  and  concerted 
action  as  has  taken  place  since  the  Great 
War. 

Every  school  for  the  blind  and  every 
agency  working  for  the  blind  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  world, 
should  be  the  center  of  education  and  in- 
fluence working  towards  prevention. 

Time  was  when  the  welfare  of  the  child 
was  the  concern  of  the  family  only;  none 
need  interfere  and  indeed  interference  was 
not  welcomed.  Now  an  awakened  social 
conscience  has  brought  into  action  re- 
enforcements  of  great  potency  in  the  form 
of  public  health  nurses,  school  nurses,  and 
free  clinics  for  school,  pre-school,  and  even 


pre-natal  care,  by  which  incipient  diseases 
are  detected  and  corrected  and  home 
hygiene  and   sanitation  greatly  improved. 

This  is  cleansing  the  stream  at  its 
source;  it  is  preventive  medicine  at  its 
best;  it  is  a  recent  force  beyond  estimate 
in   building   anew   the   race. 

An  efficient  medical  profession  should 
advise  what  can  be  done:  they  will  blaze 
the  trail  and  light  the  way. 

Organized  society  should  provide  the 
m'otive  power;  and  an  enlightened  and 
clarified  social  conscience  should  give  the 
courage,  inspiration,  and  support. 

John  Ruskin  has  said  that  no  picture 
is  perfect  without  a  patch  of  blue  sky 
through  which  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  infinite  beyond.  It  is  also  true  that 
human  life  needs  that  intellectual  and 
spiritual  warmth  and  inspiration  that  come 
through  the  hope  of  a  better  tomorrow. 


GREETINGS  FROM  HELEN  KELLER 


Looe,  Cornwall,  May  19th,  1932. 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Cleve, 

I  regret  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lies 
between  me  and  my  wish  to  be  with  you 
and  the  students  and  teachers  and  friends 
at  the  exercises  at  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
June.  But  even  at  this  distance  I  shall 
feel  very  near  you  and  rejoice  in  the  de- 
liverance of  blind  people  from  a  life  of 
helpless  despair. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  only  a  hundred 
years  ago  were  opened  the  three  first 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
A  hundred  years  ago  in  the  night  of  blind- 
ness there  was  not  a  star  of  hope.  Today 
forty  states  have  schools  for  the  blind. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  if  one  of  God's  Laws 
went  to  the  left  or  right,  the  light  went 
out  of  the  world  for  countless  human 
beings;  but  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
looked  at  their  dayless  lives,  and  lo!  the 
dark  grew  dawn! 

Most  gratefully  we  place  the  laurel 
wreath  upon  the  brows  of  the  three  pioneer 
educators  of  the  sightless  who  started 
their  work  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Dearly  we  cherish  their 
memory.  With  what  emotion  we  count 
over  each  effort,  each  sacrifice,  each  de- 
nial that  went  into  the  rehaJbilitation  of 
the  blind!  Because  of  them  we  waken 
each     morning     with     a     smile     to     greet 


the  day  which  has  interest  and  opportunity 
and  joy  for  us.  We  bless  them  and  all 
who  labored  in  our  behalf  with  the  happi- 
ness that  comes  from  work  and  the  feeling 
that  all  the  good  things  of  life  are  not 
denied  us.  We  face  the  future  with  cour- 
age and  purpose  even  in  the  doing  of 
our  lesser  tasks.  Year  by  year  our  power 
to  overcome  our  handicap  increases  and  by 
continuance  in  the  direction  of  progress 
it  will  steadily  be  augmented.  Every  in- 
telligent handicapped  person  becomes  its 
own  apprentice,  and  every  upward  step 
gives  him  additional  strength,  just  as  a 
falling  body  gains  momentum  with  every 
foot  of  the  fall. 

Always  in  my  thoughts  I  hear  the  turn 
of  the  key  that  shall  unlock  the  last  door 
which  is  shut  in  our  faces;  I  see  the  last 
wall  which  bars  our  advance  crumble  away. 
And  always  I  picture  the  driving  back  of 
the  dark  forces  which  destroy  human  sight, 
until  no  more  eyes  in  the  world  are  need- 
lessly blinded. 

The  history  of  the  blind  during  a  century 
and  a  half  leaves  little  excuse  for  a  pessi- 
mistic attitude  toward  life.  Back  of  that 
stretch  of  time  the  handicapped  were  not 
befriended  by  their  better  equipped  fel- 
low-men. The  trembling  of  the  blind — 
the  crying  of  the  deaf — the  sighing  of  the 
speechless  —  what  pitying  hand  recorded 
them?  Only  the  powerful,  the  swift,  the 
victorious    were    hailed    as    blest    of    God. 
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It  is  true,  One  said,  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,"  but  alas!  nearly  eighteen  cen- 
turies passed  before  the  world  began  to 
heed  His  Commandment. 

Then  what  a  drama!  At  the  darkest 
hour  'of  despotism,  revolt  and  pessimism 
in  France  came  the  first  Cadmus  of  the 
blind.  And  how  was  he  received  by  them  ? 
They  heaped  ridicule  upon  Valentin  Hauy 
when  he  said  they  could  be  taught!  Only 
with  prodigious  patience  and  perseverance 
did  he  succeed  in  leading  a  band  of  blind 
beggars  to  a  life  worthy  of  human  beings. 

Forty-eight  more  years  elapsed,  then 
another  saint  of  the  blind,  Dr.  Howe,  found- 
ed the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston,  and 
the  beacons  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
quickly  answered  his  light.  Again  the 
curtain  rose  upon  a  stage  of  amazing 
human  devotion.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
what  obstacles  the  friends  of  the  sightless 
encountered  —  public  indifference,  lack  of 
funds,  lack  of  technical  equipment,  lack  of 
•ambition  on  the  part  of  the  blind  them- 
selves. They  persevered,  and  slowly  from 
the    seed    they    sowed    grew    an    ever    in- 


creasing harvest  of  good  in  the  land,  and 
today  behold  the  many  beautiful  insti- 
tutions which  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  new  spirit  of  service  in  the  world! 

Truly,  I  marvel  at  the  immense  distance 
traversed  in  such  brief  time  from  an  at- 
titude which  regarded  blindness  as  a  stroke 
of  God's  Hand  that  must  be  borne  with 
resignation,  to  the  faith  which  sees  in  it 
an  opportunity  to  unfold  the  infinite  re- 
sources of  the  spirit.  With  a  full  heart 
I  salute  all  who  are  part  of  this  trans- 
figuration of  humanity.  As  we  are  the 
descendants  of  the  past,  so  we  are  the 
ancestors  of  a  still  nobler  future — a  future 
in  which  no  child  of  God  shall  stand  be- 
fore the  sun-shuttered  windows  of  his 
world  unhelped. 

With  warm  congratulations  to  you,  Mr. 
Van  Cleve,  and  all  my  friends  foregather- 
ed at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Keller. 


SECOND  SESSION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  28th,  1932 
President  B.  P.  ChapplEi,  Presiding 


Theme:     Our  One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

1.  Music 

2.  The  Three  Pioneer  Schools  of  the  United  States.     Brief  resume  of  their  History: 

a.  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal 

b.  Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen^  Director  Emeritus 

c.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal 

3.  Men  and  Women  of  Light  and  Leading  in  Each  of  the  Pioneer  Schools. 

a.  New  York  Institute 

♦Frances  Jane  Crosby,  Teacher,  Poet,  Hymnist 

Presented  by    -     -    -     Mr.  Russell  Pope,  Teacher,  New  York  Institute 

♦Stephen  Babcock,  Principal  Teacher 

Presented  by    Miss   Mary  B.   Schoonmaker,   Teacher,  New  York  Institute 

Hannah  Babcock,  Director  of  Music 

Presented  by    *Mr.  William   G.   Gorse,  Graduate,  Men's   Center,   N.   Y. 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  Manager  and  Supporter 

Presented  by    -     Mr.  Edward  J.  Hancy,  Member  of  Board  of  Managers 

jMiss  June  Hall 
Music— Foeai   Duet     ----- -    .     .     -    |^^^^  Mildred  Bell 

Accompanied  by  Miss  Stockman 

b.  Perkins  Institution 

*  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Business  Man,  Generous  Donor  to  Good  Causes 

Presented  by    -     "^Mr.  C.  W.  Holmes,  Head  of  Private  School  of  Music, 

Hingham,  Mass. 

*A.  Emilie  Poulsson,  Kindergartner,  Author,  Translator 

Presented  by     -     *Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham,  Teacher,  Perkins  Institution 

*J0EL  W.  Smith,  Teacher,  Editor 

Presented    by     *Mr.    Elwyn    H.    Fowler,    Instructor    and    Department 

Manager,   Perkins   Institution 

*Jennie    M.    Colby     -     -     -     -     Physiotherapist    including    Educational    and 

Medical  Gymnastics 
Presented  by   *Miss  Lenna   D.   Swinerton,  Teacher,   Perkins   Institution 

*  Blind 
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e.  Pennsylvania  Institution 

*David  Duffle  Wood,  Director  of  Music 

Presented   by     -     -     -     Dr.   George   LeRoy   Lindsay,   Director   of   Music 

Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia 

*HiNMAN  L.  Hall,  Founder  and  First   Superintendent  of  the   Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
Presented    by     -----     -     Mr.    John    H.    Meader,    Superintendent 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 

*Myrta    E.    Furman     -     -     -     Teacher  of  Elocution  at  Swarthmore  College  and 

Neff  College  of  Oratory 
Presented  by    -----     -     *Miss  Marian  Kohn,  Executive  Director 

Orphans'  Guardians,  Philadelphia 

*Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  Physician 

Presented   by -     *Mr.    Liborio   Delfino,    Field    Officer 

4.  The  Contributions  of  Each  of  the  Pioneer  Schools  to  the  Cause  of  the  Education 
of  the   Blind     -,----     *  Superintendent   Gordon    Hicks,   Hartford,    Conn. 

5.  Announcements,  etc. 


Blind 


THE  THREE  PIONEER  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

It  V70uld  be  interesting  and  profitable  are  fighting  for  existence.  They  sympa- 
for  us  who  now  review  a  century  of  thized  with  downtrodden  peoples.  They 
progress  in  teaching  blind  children,  were  poured  out  lavishly  their  contributions 
we  able  to  associate  ourselves  in  very  in  assistance  to  the  Greek  revolutionar- 
truth  with  the  people  of  enlightenment  ies,  to  cite  the  one  instance  of  altruism 
who  in  the  years  just  preceding  1832  peculiarly  important  to  us.  It  was  in 
were  engaged  in  consideration  of  what  the  service  of  bearing  gifts  to  these 
might  be  the  obligations  of  American  Greeks  that  our  Howe  and  Russ  found 
society  to  the  handicapped.  Let  us  for  early  exercise  of  the  philanthropic  spirit 
a  moment,  using  such  crumbs  of  histor-  and  doubtless  were  ready  to  spend  them- 
ical  fact  as  we  possess  and  such  mater-  selves  generously  when  the  plight  of 
ials  of  imagination  as  we  may  conjure  the  blind  assaulted  their  consciousness. 
up,  endeavor  to  understand  how  a  great  The  earliest  interest  in  the  blind  was 
movement  began.  It  was  a  time  pecu-  charitable.  The  New  York  Institution 
liarly  sensitive  to  the  philanthropic  urge.  came  into  existence  because  two  men  of 
Our  people  had  only  lately  emerged  into  sensitive  soul  were  touched  by  the  hope- 
independence  and  had  in  a  favorable  war  lessness  of  certain  children  whom  they 
asserted  it.  And  now  they  were  pre-  had  observed  in  their  visits  to  the  City 
pared  to  look  about,  to  cease  being  self-  Alms  House.  Samuel  Akerly  was  a 
centered,   the   natural   state    of   those   who  physician,       successful     in     practice,       no 
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doubt,    but    concerned    about    other    mat- 
ters than  his  daily  visitations  of  patients. 
Perhaps  he  'felt  the    sense   of  being   over- 
shadowed   in    his    profession   by    his    more 
famous    brother-in-law,       Samuel     Latham 
Mitchill,    one    of    the    giants    of    the    first 
third   of  the    19th   century   in   the   profes- 
sion and   practice   of  medicine,   with  whom 
Akerly  was   associated,   and  therefore  may 
have    sought    other    means    of    self-asser- 
tion.       His    brilliant    mind    also    engaged 
itself   in  collateral   study  and   as   a   result 
he    published    a    disquisition    on    the    geol- 
ogy   of   the    Hudson    River.      Yet    he    was 
an  authority  in  medicine,  for  he  was   the 
American  editor   and   author  of   a  medical 
dictionary.       Somehow     his     interest     was 
aroused  in  the   deaf,   and  he   became   first 
superintendent    of    the    New    York    Insti- 
tution  for   the    Deaf    and    Dumb,   continu- 
ing  until   ten   years    had   passed.      It   was 
while    both    superintendent    and    physician 
of    that    establishment    that    his    attention 
was     directed     to     a     great     increase     in 
blindness.      A    scourge    of    ophthalmia    is 
reported  to   have   wrought  great  havoc   in 
the   City   of   New  York   near  the   close   of 
the    second    decade    of    the    19th    century. 
Dr.    Akerly    visited    the    special    hospitals 
and    became    acquainted   with   the    sad    re- 
sults    of    the     disease.       He     met     in    his 
visits    to    the    city's    refuges    for    afflicted 
children     another     great-souled     man    who 
for  years  had  been  a  friend  to  the  friend- 
less   and    one    notable    for    his    charities, 
Samuel    Wood,    a   member   of   the    Society 
oif     Friends.       Wood     had     conceived     the 
idea   of   establishing   an   institution    where 
blind    children    might    be    oared    for    and 
taught,     saving    them    from    the    idleness 
and    degeneracy    bound    to    be    their    por- 
tion  if   the    Alms    House   were   their   only 
haven.     Together   these   appealed   to   their 
relatives     and     friends     for     interest     and 
support    and    to    such    good    purpose    that 
in  1831  a  charter  was  granted  to   a  group 
of     17     petitioners     whereby     was     estab- 
lished  the    New   York   Institution   for   the 
Blind,       To     Samuel     Wood     belongs     the 
credit    for    conceiving    the     idea    lof    this 
establishment.       He     was     always     keenly 
concerned    about    the    young.      Not    only 
his     own    fine     family    felt    his     gracious 
influence — he   was   the   father   of   a   group 
of    sons    who    carried    on    the    traditions 
of  the   firm   established   through   his    ster- 
ling business   character — ^but  also   he  made 
himself   friend   of   the    orphan   and    helper 


indeed  of  any  child  who  came  within 
his  ken.  He  was  a  bookseller,  and  the 
story  is  told  that,  finding  children's  books 
a  rarity,  he  produced  and  published  a 
primer  which  was  circulated  in  a  unique 
fashion:  he  carried  his  pockets  full  of 
his  little  books  and  he  gave  them  to 
children  whom  he  met.  His  business 
developed  in  the  line  of  publishing  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  famous  firm  of 
publishers. 

Meantime  another  physician,  a  youth  of 
near  thirty  years,  had  become  imbued 
with  the  desire  to  serve  the  blind  chil- 
dren v/hom  he  found  in  his  visitations, 
for  he  was  a  general  practitioner  and 
was  active  in  hospital  service.  This  was 
Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ.  He  had  been 
sent  in  1827  as  agent  for  distribution  of 
relief  to  the  struggling  Greeks  and  had 
in  that  stricken  land  set  up  hospital 
services  and  relief  stations  in  many  plac- 
es. Returning  in  1830,  he  had  tarried 
in  England  and  had  married  an  English 
lady,  widow  of  an  army  officer,  whose 
four  children  he  adopted.  Russ  began 
urging  on  his  acquaintances  the  neces- 
sity of  helping  the  blind  children  whom 
he  had  met,  and  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  steps  already  taken  by  Wood 
and  Akerly.  He  was  brought  into  con- 
ference with  them,  and  these  together 
evolved  the  plan  to  bring  out  of  the 
Alms  House  a  group  of  boys  whose 
training  might  be  attempted.  Dr.  Russ 
was  made  teacher  and  the  school  was 
started  in  the  home  of  a  widow  on  Canal 
Street.  The  beginnings  of  educating 
blind  children  in  America  thus  are  fixed 
on  that  memorable  day,  as  we  now  view 
it,  a  day  without  portent  or  adventure 
as  they  of  a  century  ago  saw  it,  March 
15,  1832. 

It  is  not  now  appropriate  to  follow 
in  any  detail  the  events  of  the  begin- 
ning months  and  years.  In  less  than 
nine  months  the  pupils  so  progressed 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Russ  that 
they  made  a  creditable  showing  beifore 
a  goodly  company  of  influential  people 
at  the  City  Hotel,  and  money  was  sub- 
scribed for  the  support  nf  the  experi- 
ment. For  let  it  be  known  that  people 
of  1832  were  more  than  skeptical  about 
the  possibility  of  teaching  the  blind. 
How  could  anyone  learn  who  could  not 
see?  It  took  many  demonstrations  and 
long     years    of    struggle    to     change    the 
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rooted  opinions  of  people  who  looked 
upon  a  blind  person  as  a  complete  dere- 
lict. Teacher  Russ  had  a  great  prob- 
lem on  his  hands.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine, but  I  doubt  if  he  gave  much  time 
to  his  profession.  He  had  some  con- 
siderable means  and  could  support  his 
family.  He  served  the  Institution  with- 
out any  compensation  for  all  of  the  first 
year  and  more.  His  problem  was  to 
start  a  new  venture  without  special 
knowledge,  without  materials,  without 
any  set  of  announced  principles  or  any 
tested  body  of  methods.  It  is  proper 
that  his  successor  a  hundred  years  alfter 
those  beginnings  pay  a  ti-ibute  to  the 
energy,  the  resourcefulness,  the  devo- 
tion, the  fine  spirit  of  the  man  who, 
with  empty  hands  but  a  full  warm 
heart,  with  no  body  of  pedagogical  lit- 
erature relating  to  instructing  the  blind, 
but  with  a  mind  keen  and  alert  and 
ready  to  spend  itself  without  stint  in 
search  of  materials  and  methods,  made 
such  a  notable  beginning  that  in  less 
than  three  years  he  had  demonstrated 
the  truth  that  blindness  is  no  deterrent 
to  intellectual  activity,  that  the  blind 
can  learn  and  can  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  Those  three  years  of 
scintillant  endeavor  have  no  parallel  any- 
where that  I  know  of  in  educational 
accomplishment. 

Russ  left  the  Institution  in  the  spring 
of  1®35  and  resumed  active  practice  of 
medicine.  But  not  for  long — he  was 
philanthropist  first,  practitioner  second. 
Into  the  work  o'f  reformation  of  way- 
ward youth  and  next  into  the  field  of 
penology  he  went,  retiring  at  60  years 
of  age,  again  to  give  his  attention  to 
problems  of  education  of  the  blind.  Ten 
years  he  spent  experimenting  on  punct- 
ography,  parallelling  for  a  time  the 
work  in  which  Wait  was  giving  con- 
structive  attention. 

The  Institution  experienced  growth  and 
struggle;  pupils  flocked  in  and  the  house 
on  the  Eighth  Avenue  at  34th  Street 
to  which  the  pupils  were  removed  from 
down  town  in  1833  was  being  overfilled, 
a  new  stone  structure  was  begun  and 
by  1840  was  occupied;  the  Managers 
were  in  a  constant  fever  of  efi'ort  to 
secure  funds,  albeit  quite  successful  there- 
in. For  the  men  who  have  served  as 
managers  of  this  Institute  from  its  ear- 
liest  days   to   the   present   have   been   men 


of  affairs  whose  standing  in  the  com- 
munity has  attracted  support  and  con- 
fidence. Dr.  Akerly  and  his  earliest 
confreres  did  yeoman  service  (they  had 
to!)  in  securing  money  to  keep  going, 
and  all  the  way  there  was  struggle. 
The  state  began  to  contribute  in  1838 
and  in  more  or  less  degree  has  contin- 
ued its  support.  Successor  to  Dr.  Aker- 
ly, as  President,  was  a  man  who  may 
be  pointed  to  as  a  type  o'f  all  those 
who  from  the  beginning  were  servants 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  as  the  mana- 
gers of  the  school,  Anson  G.  Phelps, 
distinguished  business  man,  true  philan- 
thropist, Christian  gentleman,  for  twenty 
years  a  manager,  for  eleven  years  pres- 
ident  of   the    Institution. 

In  its  years  of  early  development  the 
New  York  Institution  lacked  the  advan- 
tage of  long  continued  professional 
leadership.  In  the  office  of  chief  execu- 
tive from  1835  to  1863  there  were  seven 
men,  an  average  service  -of  four  years 
each;  one  endured  but  a  year,  he  whose 
longevity  was  greatest  seven  years.  One 
might  almost  compare  for  tenure  in 
position  the  superintendency  of  the  New 
York  Institution  in  those  days  with  the 
Methodist  itineracy.  In  spite  of  chang- 
ing personalities,  however,  the  trend  of 
constructive  effort  in  the  training  of  the 
pupils  was  mainly  well  held  because 
teachers,  changing,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  as  often  as  superintendents 
and  with  less  tenure,  passed  on  from  one 
to  another  a  sincere  purpose  to  give  the 
children  opportunity  to  develop.  That 
good  school  work  was  done  in  literary 
subjects  is  proved  by  some  notable  pub- 
lished examples.  In  the  field  of  hand 
work,  which  was  emphasized  in  those 
days,  the  annual  reports  convince  the 
friendly  reader  that  manufacturing  of 
many  articles  was  successfully  carried  on. 
In  music  instruction  success  was  early 
attained  and  here  wisdom  was  shown  by 
the  management  in  the  retention  of  the 
services  through  many  years  of  music 
master  Anthony  Reiff  as  instrumental  in- 
structor and  George  F.  Root  in  the  vocal 
department. 

But  one  who  reads  the  annual  reports 
of  these  earlier  years,  that  is,  almost  the 
first  third  of  the  century  which  we  are 
considering,  will  be  struck  with  the  re- 
curring emphasis  on  the  note  sounded 
with   such  clearness  in   the   Tenth: 
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"Under  the   favor   of   Divine    Provi- 
dence   the    Institution    has    been    con- 
ducted  in   a   manner   to   continue    and 
perpetuate  the  blessings  which  it  was 
the    intention    of   its    benevolent   foun- 
ders   that    it    should    dispense    to    the 
afflicted    subjects    for    whom    it    was 
established," 
that    is,    to    amelioi-ate    the    condition    of 
the   blind   by   making   life    as   pleasant    as 
possible    for   them    through    their    allotted 
years    in    school;    and,   indeed,    the    settled 
policy    became    in    the    1850's    to    continue 
as  many  as  possible  as  "inmates"  beyond 
the    scholastic    period    as    teachers,    assis- 
tants, workers.       A  kindly.  Christian  spir- 
it  is   breathed   in   many   a   pronouncement 
of  the  writers  of  such  reports  and  doubt- 
less   they    served    the    cause    of    the    poor 
blind  well   according  to  their  ights. 

In  1859,  a  young  man  just  out  of  the 
Albany  Normal  School,  William  Bell  Wait, 
secured  a  position  as  literary  teacher  in 
the  New  York  Institution.  For  two  years 
he  taught  and  then  enlisted  at  the  first 
call  for  volunteers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War.  Soon  rejected  as  a  sol- 
dier because  of  near-sightedness,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law.  Then  in  1863  he 
was  called  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
Institution  he  had  served  as  teacher. 
Forty-two  years  later  he  was  retired 
as  Principal  Emeritus,  having  achieved 
his  purpose  to  render  of  his  charge  the 
evolution  complete  from  an  eleemosyna- 
ry institution  to  a  school  neat,  recog- 
nized as  part  of  the  educational  system 
df  the  state,  ranking  with  the  best  of 
its  kind,  indeed  outranking  many  an- 
other school  of  academic  grade  attend- 
ed by  pupils  with  sight.  His  personal- 
ity and  his  purpose  were  dominant 
through  those  forty-two  years,  and 
through  the  added  eleven  of  his  emeritus 
relation,  and  verily  it  may  be  said  that 
for  more  than  half  this  first  century 
the  greatness  of  one  man  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  accomplishments  of  this 
school — ^the  influencing  of  the  lives  of 
fifteen  hundred  young  people  to  whom 
he  was  mentor  and  inspirer,  each  througli 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  most 
impressionable    period    of    life. 

The  New  York  Institution  then  is  epit- 
omized in  the  deeds  and  spirit  of  Wil- 
liam Bell  Wait.  He  was  scholarly — 
only  the  best  things  satisfied  him.  He 
was     thorough — ^one     could     not     stop     at 


any  half-way  point  with  him.  He  was 
exacting — ^pupils  and  teachers  must  toe 
the  mark,  and  he  set  them  the  exam- 
ple. He  was  positive — he  would  brook 
no  contradiction,  for  he  had  explored 
the  whole  field  and  knew  his  ground. 
He  dominated  the  scene.  And  he  began 
early  to  select  teachers  after  his  own 
heart  and  they  served  him  with  admir- 
ing devotion.  When  he  found  them  com- 
pletely trustworthy  he  gave  them  full 
liberty;  thus  he  elevated  to  the  place 
of  principal  teacher  that  remarkable 
blind  man,  Stephen  Babcock,  mathematic- 
ian, teacher,  administrator;  thus,  he  used 
the  powers  of  a  young  German  musician, 
Theodore  Thomas,  and  made  his  fame 
as  he  later  achieved  it,  reflect  credit  on 
the  Wait  school;  he  chose  his  niece  to 
be  a  teacher  of  piano  and  she  grew  un- 
der his  protection  to  be  music  mistress 
to  thousands  of  sightless  youth  by  sheer 
ability,  scholarship,  accuracy.  He  made 
everything  count  toward  exaltation  of 
the  intellectual.  The  school  was  after 
long  last,  through  years  of  effort  to  at- 
tain this  goal,  made  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its 
name  was  changed  from  "Institution" 
to  "Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind".  Because  musicianship  was  with- 
out standards,  he  founded  the  American 
College  of  Musicians  for  examination  ©f 
candidates  for  recognition  in  musical  at- 
tainments, and  conducted  it  until  the 
University  of  the  State  took  over  the 
function  and  thus  put  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval   on   what   he    had   done. 

To  the  project  of  presenting  to  the 
world  of  the  blind  the  best,  the  most 
economical,  the  most  universal  system  of 
punctographic  representation,  Wait  gave 
many  years  of  study  and  toil,  using  a 
remarkable  genius  for  invention  to  pro- 
duce machines  for  writing  it.  The  An- 
nual Reports  from  1866  to  1913,  the 
Thirty-first  to  the  Seventy-eighth,  are 
largely  concerned  with  accounts  of  the 
development  of  what  he  would  not  al- 
low people  to  call  the  Wait  System, 
preferring  that  it  should  be  known  as 
the  New  York  Point  System.  That  lit- 
erature in  points  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  readers,  he  labored  for  govern- 
ment subsidy  in  publishing  books  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion  of    Instructors    of  the    Blind   he   was 
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through  a  third  of  a  century  a  vital  in- 
fluence. And  so  he  was,  while  first 
of  all  the  chief  of  his  own  school,  in  no 
sense  parochial,  but  a  worker  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  blind  who  willed  to 
follow   his   lead. 

Of  the  events  and  changes  that  have 
come  since  the  Wait  regime  was  con- 
cluded, this  historical  resume  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  provide  merely  a 
recital  and  come  soon  to  its  conclusion. 
The  Board  of  Managers  had  at  various 
stages  proposed  the  removal  of  the  In- 
stitute from  the  site  at  Ninth  Avenue 
between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
streets,  Manhattan,  to  provide  elsewhere 
more  commodious  and  suitable  accom- 
modations  for   its   work.      In    1914    a   step 


was  taken  in  expectation  that  two  years 
later  a  new  Institute  might  be  rising. 
The  Great  War  intervened,  and  not  un- 
til 1924  was  the  removal  accomplished. 
Since  then,  here  on  beautiful  Pelham 
Parkway,  in  the  heart  of  the  Bronx, 
with  modern  buildings,  excellent  equip- 
ment, devoted  teachers,  beautiful  and 
commodious  grounds  and  every  possible 
generous  provision  for  carrying  forward 
its  work,  this  school  has  sought  to  ful- 
fill its  mission,  to  give  to  the  sightless 
children  who  come  within  the  boundaries 
of  its  influence  opportunity  to  grow 
in  mind,  in  heart,  in  body,  in  spirit,  and 
to  become  useful  as  well  as  intelligent 
and    worthy    members    of    society. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  AND   PERKINS  INSTITU- 
TION FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
Director  Emeritus,  Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 


Young  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  had  no  sooner 
brought  to  Boston  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing there  a  school  for  the  blind,  like  the 
one  he  had  visited  while  pursuing  post- 
graduate medical  studies  in  Paris,  than  he 
introduced  the  matter  among  his  in- 
fluential friends;  and  he  persisted  for 
three  years  with  such  effect  that  they 
readily  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an 
act  of  incorporation.  The  act  called  for  a 
Board  of  eight  self-perpetuating  Trustees 
to  be  elected  annually,  and  of  four  others 
to  be  appointed  by  State  authorities.  This 
carefully  devised  plan  worked  well  in 
staid  old  Massachusetts.  Scions  of  the  old 
Boston  families,  prominent  for  civic  influ- 
ence, have  composed  the  Board  for  gener- 
ation after  generation.  Some  members 
were  men  of  national  prominence,  like 
William  H.  Prescott,  the  Historian;  Horace 
Mann,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  who  'often  spoke  of  the  little 
institution  as  in  very  truth  a  school;  and 
Charles  Sumner,  United  States  Senator, 
who  once  got  himself  reproved  in  the  diary 
of  the  deaf-blind  child  Laura  Bridgman, 
to  wit:  "Saturday  I  bit  Sumner  because 
he  squeezed  my  arm.  He  was  very  wrong." 
In  fact,  Perkins  Institution,  as  the  school 
soon  came  to  be  called  after  its  earliest 
bountiful  donor,  was  begun  with  commend- 
able care  and  under  the  best  lof  auspices, 
as  I  hope  to  show. 


Two  full  years  of  search  providentially 
passed  before  the  Trustees  had  discovered 
the  man  to  initiate  the  infant  enterprize. 
I  like  the  story  of  the  finding.  One  day 
in  1831  Dr.  Fisher,  meeting  a  friend  of 
his  own  age  of  whose  chivalrous  nature 
and  recent  history  he  was  well  aware,  ex- 
claimed: "The  very  man!  Howe,  while 
you  have  been  away  freeing  the  Greeks 
from  the  unspeakable  Turk  and  recon- 
structing the  Cretans,  we  here  have  in- 
corporated a  school  for  the  bUnd  and  now 
need  someone  to  'organize  and  run  it;  you 
are  the  very  man  to  do  it."  Howe,  a 
physician  and  surgeon  who  had  come  to 
believe  that  unselfish  service  is  the  price 
paid  for  occupying  space  in  this  world, 
listened  eagerly  to  the  proposition,  prompt- 
ly accepted  the  charge  of  the  Trustees  and 
within  a  week  had  started  back  to  Europe 
to  prepare  himself  specifically  for  his 
novel  undertaking.  Travel  a  century  ago 
was  no  holiday  affair  as  now;  it  took  forty 
days  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  was 
gone  long  enough  to  inspect  all  existing 
blind  schools.  He  brought  back  a  few 
embossed  books  as  saniples  (they  are  still 
preserved  in  our  museum),  a  little  appar- 
atus, two  assistant  teachers,  both  blind 
men;  but  what  was  more  consequential 
than  all  else,  the  spirit  of  optimism  for  his 
task,  in  other  words,  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  blind  youth  to  make  good  in  the  world. 
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The  pessimism  and  pity  towards  all  things 
blind  which  prevailed  abroad,  he  left  there. 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome,"  is 
commonly  given  as  his  motto.  It  was  his 
philosophy;  and  Dewey  says  that  a  man's 
philosophy    is    the    chief    thing    about    him. 

With  his  eyes  covered  up  a  part  of  the 
time  and  his  mind  full  of  ideas  and  pur- 
poses all  the  time,  Dr.  Howe  quietly 
opened  school  with  six  children  and  his 
two  assistants.  Notice  the  proportion  of 
teachers  to  pupils.  After  six  months  of 
"creeping  on  all  fours",  and  "entirely  un- 
known to  the  public",  as  he  says,  the  little 
group  came  forth  from  its  chrysalis  con- 
dition and  demonstrated  to  large  and 
small  groups  of  people  gaping  with  aston- 
ishment, finger-reading,  map-study  by 
touch,  slate-arithmetic  with  moveable 
types,  etc.,  etc.  Explaining  how  all  these 
things  could  be  accomplished  in  the  dark, 
or  having  pupils  do  so,  their  teacher  made 
detailed  statements  in  print  and  got  Pres- 
oott,  himself  blind,  to  plead  in  the  New 
England  Magazine,  the  cause  of  his  fel- 
lows in  blindness.  Meanwhile  the  Legis- 
lature had  granted  public  funds  on  con- 
dition that  $50,000  should  be  raised.  The 
ladies  of  Salem  and  Boston  and  vicinity 
had  come  to  the  rescue  with  great  fairs; 
Colonel  Perkins  had  given  his  Boston 
mansion,  valued  then  at  $30,000,  to  house 
the  school.  Whereupon  the  Trustees  issued 
the  following:  "The  Trustees  have  en- 
deavored to  base  their  institution  upon 
broad  and  scientific  principles,  and  have 
spared   no   pains   to   commence    aright." 

The  little  school  soon  outgrew  its  quar- 
ters and  was  removed  to  the  great  house 
in  South  Boston.  It  throve  in  other 
respects  also.  Of  course  it  did.  It  had 
been  founded  upon  the  rock  of  fore- 
knowledge, purpose,  participation  and 
faith;  and  was  led  by  a  Moses,  his  one 
hand  all  along  upheld  by  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers,  his  other  by  the  Trustees 
and   the  people. 

You  have  heard  that  Dr.  Howe  took 
much  time  from  Perkins  for  many  an- 
other humanitarian  enterprise — the  pris- 
oner, the  slave,  the  insane,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  public  charities.  Yes,  he 
was  frequently  driving  half  a  dozen  of 
them  abreast.  How  could  he  accomplish 
so  much?  Because  he  was  ever  ready, 
dynamic  and  magnetic  like  Roosevelt; 
could  find  relief  in  change  like  Gladstone; 
and  like  Napoleon,  needed  but  four  or 
five   hours   of   sleep   a  day.     Before   other 


people  were  out  of  bed  mornings  he  had 
finished  his  correspondence.  While  at 
first  he  was  participator  in  everything, 
even  in  the  school  room,  later,  though 
absent  somewhere  in  the  country  initiat- 
ing other  schools  for  the  blind,  or  abroad 
in  Europe,  he  yet  remained  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  house  and  school  at  South 
Boston.  Even  the  pupils  of  today  at 
Watertown  feel  the  touch  of  his  spirit 
and  formally  celebrate  his  birthday  every 
year.  Such  was  the  magic  of  the  man, 
indeed,  that,  as  Edward  Everett  Hale 
said:  "He  waved  his  wand  and  everybody 
wanted  to  help  forward  the  work  which 
he  undertook."  What  wonder  that  Per- 
kins Institution,  the  teachers  and  the 
taught,  became  a  happy  home  of  diligent 
spirits,  all  living  lives  of  hopefulness  and 
service!  This  administration  continued 
forty-four  years.  Its  writings  are  the 
classics  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Anagnos  became  Dr.  Howe's  disci- 
ple and  follower  in  this  wise.  A  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Athens,  this 
young  man,  filled  with  humanitarian  im- 
pulses and  dissatisfied  with  the  study  of 
the  law,  had  been  serving  Dr.  Howe  as 
secretary  while  he  was  again  in  Greece 
in  behalf  of  the  ^Cretans.  When  the  work 
was  done.  Dr.  Howe  asked  what  should 
be  paid  him.  "What  do  you  receive  for 
your  services  to  my  compatriots?"  he 
asked.  "Why,  nothing,  of  course,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor.  "Neither  do  I  want 
anything;  but  I  beg  you  to  take  me  to 
America  with  you.  Perhaps  I  can  be  a 
professor  of  Greek  over  there."  He  came 
to  Boston,  to  Perkins,  taught  a  little 
there,  but  made  himself  chiefly  useful  as 
secretary  and  general  assistant  to  the 
Director,  who  in  those  days  was  increas- 
ingly aijsent  and  moreover  getting  old 
and  feeble  in  health;  indeed,  for  a  year 
or  more,  as  secretary,  he  had  directed 
the  Institution  in  all  its  departments  and 
had  shown  himself  so  understanding  and 
So  capable  that  upon  the  Director's  death 
in  1876  he  naturally  became  a  candidate 
for  the  directorship.  But  how  strange  a 
candidate!  Should  an  alien  lead  their 
dear  institution?  our  Boston  Trustees 
asked  themselves.  No;  and  they  elected 
instead  Dr.  John  Homans,  a  native  "Brah- 
min" like  the  rest  of  them,  recommend- 
ing, however,  that  he  retain  Anagnos  as 
resident  first  assistant  in  charge.  Mr. 
Anagnos  used  to  tell  the  story  somewhat 
as   follows:     "At  this   juncture   I  went   to 
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our  President  and  said,  'Di\  Eliot,  like 
other  Greeks  here  I  can  black  boots.  So 
perhaps  you  would  better  set  me  vip  in 
that  business;  for  now  that  I  have  al- 
ready and  for  some  time  administered  the 
institution  practically  alone  and  satisfac- 
torily, as  you  yourself  admit,  I  will  not 
stay  there  and  play  second  fiddle  to  any 
man!'  Soon  after  this  explosion  of  mine. 
Dr.  Homans,  having  come  to  look  over 
the  institution  with  the  Trustees,  said 
to  them  rather  bluntly  and  in  my  pres- 
ence: 'Why  should  I  quit  my  profession 
to  direct  a  school  of  which  I  know  little  ? 
Indeed,  you  have  shown  scant  wisdom  in 
electing  me.  No,  I'll  not  accept.  Here's 
Anagnos  who  knows  the  place  and  its 
work  from  A  to  Z.  Elect  him.'  And 
that's  how  I  came  to  be  Director  of  Per- 
kins   Institution." 

Mr.  Anagnos  became  just  the  successor 
needed.  The  Doctor  had  laid  down  the 
fundamental  principles  and  on  these  the 
institution  had  already  risen  to  eminence. 
Anagnos,  having  been  his  loyal  under- 
study, understood  those  principles  and  be- 
lieved in  them  heart  and  soul.  But  he 
also  believed — in  fact,  knew — that  further 
development  required  large  money  en- 
dowments; and  having  learned  through 
his  prompt  creation  of  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial Fund  for  embossing  and  circulating 
books,  and  experimenting  in  appliances, 
that  he,  like  many  another  Greek,  pos- 
sessed a  flair  for  inducing  people  to  part 
with  their  possessions,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding,  as  a  separate  trust,  a 
kindergarten  department  for  children  too 
young  to  enter  the  institution.  In  this 
he  was  even  more  successful  than  before, 
building  on  a  separate  site  self-contained 
cottages  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pu- 
pils, all  of  which  he  filled  to  overflowing. 
Meanwhile  he  had  educated  the  local 
community  to  its  Christian  duty  toward 
such  children.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  became  Boston's  darling  charity — 
yes,  charity.  One  of  my  most  vivid  rec- 
ollections soon  after  coming  to  Boston 
was  hearing  our  Treasurer  say  at  a  Trus- 
tees' meeting:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  just 
received  for  the  kindergarten  a  check  for 
$450,000.     What  shall  I  do  with  it?" 

But  Mr.  Anag-nos  was  more  than  en- 
dowment raiser.  Devoting  his  whole  time 
to  Perkins  and  its  needs,  he  gave  it  aca- 
demic form  and  system  and  otherwise 
improved  it  according  to  the  progressive 
education    of   the    times.      He    studied    and 


wrote  for  it  and  kept  it  in  the  public 
eye.  He,  too,  did  much  of  his  writing 
before  brealtfast.  A  neighbor  living  op- 
posite has  told  how  she  saw  his  candle 
lighting  him  downstairs  to  his  desk  about 
five  o'clock  every  morning.  Desiring  to 
read  everything  printed  on  his  subject, 
he  began  to  collect  the  now  invaluable 
and  unique  Perkins  Special  Reference  Li- 
brary on  Blindness  and  the  Blind.  Under 
him  the  alumnae  began  the  marketing  of 
home-made  articles  and  some  home  teach- 
ing; and  the  alumni  started  the  Howe 
Memorial  Association,  a  beneficiary  agen- 
cy, and  the  boy  pupils  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial Club.  The  Eeading  iClub  of  the  girls 
also  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  these  two 
Directors.  You  all  know  how  in  1906 
Mr.  Anagnos  died  in  far  off  Rumania, 
and  how  his  death  threw  the  little  Per- 
kins world  into  consternation.  His  ad- 
ministration had  lasted  thirty  years.  The 
Kindergarten  never  fails  to  obsei"ve  his 
birthday. 

Why  do  you  suppose  a  committee  of 
the  Trustees  came  to  Overbrook  to  get 
me  to  start  the  third  administration? 
Well,  they  knew  me  as  a  former  Perkins 
teacher,  also  as  the  Principal  who  had 
refuelled  the  Philadelphia  lamp  with  some 
of  the  'Campbell  spirit  (and  both  Sir  Francis 
and  his  early  teachers  had  trained  at 
South  Boston);  so  the  Trustees  claimed 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  by  the  blind  of  my 
native  Massachusetts  what  the  Managers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  had  enabled 
me  to  do  by  those  of  their  state,  which 
was  similarly  to  reconstruct  their  venera- 
ble institution  in  a  suburban  location. 
I  did  not  wish  to  undertake  this  gre3.t 
task  and  was  for  staying;  but  Mrs.  Allen, 
preferring  New  England  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  was  for  going,  so 
we  compromised  on  going  and  went.  It 
was  the  only  compromise  I  made  in  con- 
nection with  rebuilding  and  running  Per- 
kins Institution.  I  ran  it  according  to 
the  good  old  traditions;  for,  like  my 
predecessors,  I  was  given  a  free  hand. 
No  one  of  us  three  let  the  workshop  fal- 
lacy control.  Though  the  title  was  orig- 
inally asylum,  the  name  Perkins  displaced 
this  and  the  institution  has  been  under 
our  State  Board  of  Education  for  over 
sixty  years.  Harvard  University  recog- 
nizes our  status  as  educational.  But  the 
great  public  feels;  it  does  not  think;  and 
it  still  feels  that  our  work  is  charity. 
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The  rest  is  soon  told.  Studying  the 
Perkins  principles  under  the  spur  of  re- 
sponsibility, I  found  them  good.  The 
Trustees  sent  me  abroad  to  be  sure  there 
were  no  better.  I  discovered  none  so 
good,  so  excellent  and  complete.  There- 
fore, using  the  funds  on  hand,  we  built, 
not  room  for  more  pupils  but  more  room 
for  each  pupil,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
Perkins  conviction  that  the  blind  child 
needs  the  best  education  there  is.  This 
meant  beneficent  expansion  after  the  ideas 
and  upon  the  ideals  of  the  past,  that  had 
flowered    and    fruited    so    well. 

The  most  fundamental  of  these  are: 
socialization  of  the  youthful  blind  for  ac- 
ceptability and  diffusion  in  the  world  at 
large; — lessening  the  artificialities  of  in- 
stitution life  through  the  substitution  for 
all  of  an  approach  to  normal  family  life, 
and  So  living  normally  as  a  means  'of 
education  rather  than  merely  a  prepara- 
tion for  life; — providing  each  and  every 
member  the  opportunity  and  duty  of 
daily  self-help; — having  the  teachers  live 
in; — selecting  them  for  what  they  are 
rather  than  for  what  they  know,  and  make- 
ing  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pupils 
their  culture  by  having  them  live  with 
their  charges  and  especially  bringing 
about  that  rapport  which  comes  only  with 
dining  all  together; — separate  schooling 
for  the  boys  and  the  girls  and  small 
classes; — ^no    compromise    with    conviction; 


— always  thrift  and  frugality  as  a  relig- 
ious cult; — therefore,  simple  living  and 
high  thinking; — intimate  leadership; — con- 
tinued devotion,  yes,  consecration,  to  the 
whole  cause  of  the  uplift  of  the  blind. 

And  now,  after  100  years  of  such  so- 
cialized education,  (and  I  here  bespeak 
for  the  administration  just  begun  your 
consideration  and  help),  we  find  our 
living  ex-pupils  ready  and  anxious,  yes, 
and  able,  to  show  their  gratitude  and 
proof  of  life  success  by  presenting  to 
their  Alma  Mater,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  centenary,  a  grand  four-manual  Skin- 
ner  pipe   organ   costing   over   $17,000. 

Friends  of  the  cause,  the  story  of  tliis 
institution  and  school  is  like  that  of  a 
garden  project  continued  by  three  genera- 
tions of  gardeners.  The  first,  its  projec- 
tor, prepared  the  ground  and  planted  the 
seedcorn,  irrigated  and  cultivated  it  and, 
having  inoculated  the  soil  against  disease, 
trained  the  second.  This  second  both  en- 
larged the  field  and  enriched  it  so  that 
it  bore  greater  and  heavier  crops.  The 
third,  utilizing  the  means  so  providential- 
ly provided,  beautified  the  estate,  insti- 
tuted research  and  the  training  of  other 
gardeners.  Thus,  today  you  see  little  Per- 
kins gardens  planted  in  many  lands.  Such 
progression  has  been  possible  through  con- 
tinuity;— continuity  of  purpose,  continuity 
of   method,    and    continuity    of    spirit. 
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TION OF  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt 
Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


One  of  the  most  valued  possessions  of 
the  school,  carefully  guarded  in  its  fire- 
proof vault,  is  a  "Journal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  from  its  foundation.  Compiled 
from  official  records  by  James  G.  Blaine, 
1854".  The  first  five  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal contain  notes  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  school,  supplied  by  J.  Francis 
Fisher,  Esquire,  who  actively  interested 
himself  in  the  organization  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Managers. 

The  first  suggestion  looking  toward  the 
foundation  of  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Philadelphia  came  from  Roberts  Vaux,  of 
the    Society    of    Friends.      We    have    por- 


tions of  the  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject which  passed  between  him,  J.  Francis 
Fisher    and   Dr.    Caspar   Morris. 

The  following  memorandum  from  Dr. 
MoiTis  has  been  preserved:  "As  early  as 
the  years  1824,  1825  and  1826,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts Vaux  admitted  me  to  much  familiar 
intercourse,  during  which  the  subject  of 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  was  frequent- 
ly presented;  and  at  that  early  period 
he  urged  strongly  on  me  the  propriety 
of  visiting  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  such  information  as  would  en- 
able us  to  give  a  suitable  impulse  to  the 
undertaking." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Vaux  to 
Mr.   Fisher  indicates   clearly  a  determined 
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purpose  to  see  this  philanthropic  enter- 
prise  be^n: 

"Arch  St.,  6  Mo.,  1829. 

"My   dear   Friend — 

I  regret  very  much  my  absence  from 
home  a  few  evenings  since  when  thee  did 
me  the  honor  to  call,  because  I  wished 
to  converse  on  the  subject  of  establishing 
a  School  for  the  Blind,  in  order  to  their 
instruction,  not  only  in  the  Mechanics 
but  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge 
now  beginning  to  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  minds  of  persons  deprived  of  vision 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  This  has 
been  a  favorite  scheme  with  me  ever 
since   the    Deaf    and    Dumb    Asylum    was 

fairly   established.* I   know   no 

individual  in  this  community  in  every 
way  better  qualified  than  thyself  to  ren- 
der   this    service Now    I    pray 

thee  give  this  suggestion  a  serious  re- 
flection. I  am  anxious  some  steps  should 
be  immediately  taken  in  regard  to  the 
measure." 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Fisher  went 
to  Europe,  and  while  there  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Vaux,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  excerpt:  "I  have  long 
desired  to  see  a  school  for  this  afflicted 
part  of  our  fellow  creatures  in  operation 
here,  but  how  far  intellectual  instruction 
can  be  communicated  has  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily explained.  I  know  that  the 
Blind  have  been  taught  various  mechanical 
branches  of  business  but  this,  though  a 
great  alleviation,  falls  short  of  what  I 
should  deem  it  a  duty  to  contribute  to- 
ward their  mental  improvement.  Bring 
with  thee  home  all  the  knowledge  to  be 
had  on  this  subject  and  thus  be  qualified 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  an  Institution  which  will  add  to  the 
deserved  reputation  of  our  City  in  her 
woxks   of  beneficence." 

Mr,  Fisher  replied  from  Paris,  January 
29th,  1832,  that  he  "had  twice  visited  the 
Institution  des  jeunes  Aveugles  which  is 
the  parent  o'f  all  the  establishments  of 
this  kind  in  Europe  and  where  the  system 
of  instruction  contrived  by  the  benevolent 
'Hauy'  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  most 
successful   operation." 

Mr.  Fisher  returned  to  America  in  the 
autumn  of  1832.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Jul- 
ius   R.    Friedlander,    a    German    by    birth. 


*The    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  in  1820. 


arrived  from  Europe  bringing  letters  of 
high  commendation  of  his  character  and 
intelligence  as  an  instructor.  The  oppor- 
tunity so  long  desired  by  Mr.  Vaiix  had 
now  arrived.  At  his  request  Mr.  Fried- 
lander  at  once  undertook  the  instruction 
of  several  bKnd  boys  at  his  own  house. 

Organization 

The  contributors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  met  March  5,  18313,  and  elected  offi- 
cers and  managers.  Two  days  later, 
March  7,  1833,  the  Board  held  its  first 
meeting,  approved  a  contract  for  rental 
of  a  house  "in  12th  Street  between  Race 
and  Vine"  for  use  of  the  Institution  and 
elected  Julius  R.  Friedlander  "Principal 
Instructor". 

An   Educational   Institution — A    School 

It  is  significant  that  the  name  selected 
for  the  new  Institution  and  incorporated 
in  its  charter  January  27,  1834 — ^The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind — emphasized  its  educa- 
tional character  and  purpose. 

In  an  "Address  to  the  Public",  Decem- 
ber 22,  1833,  the  Committee  of  Instruc- 
tion thus  emphasized  the  educational  char- 
acter of  the  Institution:  "It  will  be 
observed  that  the  object  of  this  Institu- 
tion, the  instruction  of  the  Blind,  is  in- 
compatible with  that  of  an  asylum  for 
the  indigent  Blind:  one  institution  selects 
blind  youths  for  education,  the  other  blind 
adults  for  support;  in  the  one  mental 
and  handicraft  instruction  are  furnished, 
that  the  pupil  may,  after  leaving  the 
school,  support  himself;  in  the  other,  he 
is,  for  a  portion  of  his  life,  or  for  the 
whole  of  it,  at  the  charge  of  the  public." 

In  spite  of  this  foresight  of  the  first 
Board,  the  school  was  for  years  consid- 
ered a  charity  and  its  pupils  indigent. 

Samuel  Breck,  President  in  1850,  re- 
ferred to  "an  increase  of  our  annual  al- 
lowance for  the  education  of  the  indigent 
Blind",  and  couched  in  these  words  the 
introductory  paragraph  to  his  report  for 
1859:  "On  behalf  of  the  Managers,  the 
President submits  to  the  contrib- 
utors a  brief  statement  ....  of  the 
affairs  of  the  great  charity  school,  now 
under   their  management." 

In  1854  Mr.  Chapin,  the  Principal, 
wrote:  "The  States  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  continue  to  provide 
for  their  indigent  Blind  in  this  Institu- 
tion." 
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Upon  the  organization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  the  school  was  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  institutions  subject 
to  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  that 
Board.  And  there  it  remained  until  1923, 
when,  iby  act  of  the  legislature,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  What 
more  can  be  done  to  emphasize  its  true 
character  as  an  educational  institution — 
a   school! 

Sites 

In  the  one  hundred  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  school  has  occupied  four  sites 
in   Philadelphia 

March,  1833-;March,  1834:  "House  in 
12th  St.  between  Race  and  Vine"; 

April,  1834-September,  1836:  "Two  hous- 
es  on   16th    St.   between   Race   and   Vine"; 

October,  1836-December,  1898:  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets; 

Since  January,  1899:  Sixty-fourth  Street 
and    Malvern   Avenue. 

Principals 

Except  for  a  few  brief  months  the 
executive  officer  of  the  school  has  always 
been  designated  "Principal".  During  the 
century  of  the  school's  existence  nine 
men  have  served  in  this  capacity.  The 
policies  of  the  school  have,  however,  been 
shaped  by  four  men — Julius  R.  Fried- 
lander,  William  Chapin,  Edward  E.  Allen 
and  Olin  H.  Burritt,  whose  administra- 
tions aggregate  eighty-seven  years.  It  is 
worthy  of  record  that  these  four  men 
have  been  educators — men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  educational  work — 
almost  entirely  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Age    at    Admission 

Fortunately,  we  believe,  the  manage- 
ment has  never  set  age  limits  for  can- 
didates for  admission.  In  practice  those 
between  six  and  twenty-one  are  regularly 
admitted  and,  by  special  action  of  the 
Board,  a  few  under  six  and  over  twenty- 
one. 

Because  of  the  limited  term  of  instruc- 
tion during  much  of  Mr.  Chapin's  admin- 
istration the  minimum  age  limit  was  set 
at  eleven  years,  a  few  being  admitted  at 
ten  years  of  age  by  special  action  of  the 
Board. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  span  of  Mr. 
Chapin's  educational  horizon  that  at  this 
time    he    secured    the    passage    of    an    act, 


by  the  legislature,  requiring  the  public 
school  authorities  to  admit  young  blind 
children  to  public  school  classes  for  such 
oral  instruction  as  they  could  absorb. 
Instruction  in  reading  the  embossed  type 
in  use  in  the  school  for  the  blind  appears 
to  have  been  required  under  this   law. 

Term  of  Instruction 

The  original  term  of  pupilage  provided 
by  the  State  was  six  years;  within  a 
short  time  the  term  was  extended  to 
eight  years.  In  1887  it  was  extended  to 
twelve  years,  and  in  1919  the  restriction 
in  the  number  of  years  a  pupil  might 
be  instructed  as  a  State  pupil  was  en- 
tirely removed,  the  matter  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

Development    of    Printing 

This  school  has  made  definite  contrib- 
utions to  the  development  of  printing  for 
the  blind.  In  the  very  first  year  of  the 
school's  existence  Jacob  Snider,  recording 
secretary,  "presented  to  the  Board  for 
use  of  the  pupils,  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  printed  by  him  in  raised 
letters,  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
ever  executed  in  this  country."  The  type 
used  was  not  legible  and  this  book  bears 
the  further  distinction  of  being  the  only 
book  to  be  issued  in  this  type. 

Steps  were  taken  to  remedy  this  defect, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Roman  capital  letters  about  1840.  This 
became  known  as  the  Philadelphia  line 
type.  Probably  the  outstanding  contrib- 
ution in  this  type  was  a  dictionary  for 
the  blind,  in  three  volumes  of  two  hun- 
dred pages  each. 

In  1859  Mr.  Chapin  advocated  combin- 
ing the  Roman  capitals  with  the  lower 
case  letters  that  had  been  developed  at 
The  Perkins  Institution,  known  as  the 
Boston  line  type. 

The  active  interest  of  Napoleon  B. 
Kneass — a  member  of  the  Board — helped 
to  make  Mr.  Chapin's  proposal  effective 
and  Kneass'  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 
issued  for  many  years,  was  a  model  of 
correct  English,  particular  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  the  correct  use  of  capitals 
and    lower   case    letters. 

When  Edward  E.  Allen  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1890  the  textbooks  were  in 
line  type  and,  for  writing,  the  pupils  were 
using  the  New  York  point  type  that  Mr. 
Wait    was    developing    in    the    New    York 
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School.  As  a  conscientious  classroom 
teacher,  young  Allen  had  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  English  braille, 
which  his  pupils  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  used.  While  at  Perkins  he  had 
learned,  too,  the  "revised  braille",  more 
generally  known  as  American  braille,  de- 
veloped under  the  leadership  of  that  es- 
timable blind  man  Joel  W.  Smith,  for 
many  years  instructor  in  tuning  at  Per- 
kins. Believing  in  the  superiority  of  the 
American  braille,  young,  fearless,  and  de- 
termined that  the  blind  should  have  the 
best  available,  Mr.  Allen  procured  a  plate- 
making  machine  and  began  to  produce 
for  his  pupils  textbooks  in  American 
braille.  These  plates  were  deposited  with 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  that  they  might 
be  available  for  schools  and  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Edward  E.  Allen,  through  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the   Blind,   saved   braille  to   the  country. 

Thus  has  the  Philadelphia  school  made 
important  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  printing  for  the  blind  of  the 
United  States. 

Course    of    Study 

In  common  with  all  other  schools  for 
the  blind  instruction  has  been  afforded, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  school's  exist- 
ence, along  three  well-established  lines, 
viz.,  literary,  manual  or  industrial,  and 
musical. 

The  aim  of  the  literary  department  has 
always  been  the  provision  of  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
subjects  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Early  in  the  school's  history 
instruction  in  several  high  school  subjects 
was  provided.  From  time  to  time  the 
number  of  these  subjects  has  been  in- 
creased, until  a  full  four-years  course  is 
now   required   for   graduation. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  detailed 
recital  of  the  development  of  this  high 
school  course,  but  believe  you  will  be 
interested  in  this  school's  part  in  the 
development  of  certain  phases  of  the 
curriculum. 

Kindergarten:  In  1882  "a  kindergarten 
department  for  children  between  8  and 
10  years  of  age  was  advocated  'provided 
no  older  applicants  should  be  excluded 
thereby.' " 


In  the  report  for  1884  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  the  establishment  of 
kindergarten  instruction:  "In  this  con- 
nection we  refer  to  our  lately-established 
Kindergarten.  For  ordinary  children  this 
system  has  its  uses,  but  perhaps  too  much 
has  been  claimed  for  it.  For  our  blind 
children  its  value  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
It  consists  not  only  in  the  training  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  which  with  them  is 
of  supreme  importance,  but  in  conveying 
to  their  minds,  through  the  medium  of 
models,  ideas  of  which  they  might  other- 
wise always  remain  in  ignorance.  It 
could  only  be  through  a  model  that  the 
blind  child  could  form  any  just  concep- 
tion of,  for  example,  a  ship,  a  steam 
engine,  or  even  the  outlines  of  any  ordi- 
nary house." 

Domestic  Science:  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance that  is  now  attached  to  domestic 
science — or  home-making — it  is  interesting 
to  read  that  iMr.  Chapin  expressed  the 
opinion  early  in  his  administration  that 
instruction  in  housework  was  not  neces- 
sary, for  the  girls  could  learn  this  at 
home.  In  making  this  statement,  how- 
ever, he  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  term  of 
instruction  for  state  pupils  was  restricted 
by  the  legislature  to   eight  years. 

In  1888,  under  the  principalship  of 
Frank  Battles,  the  importance  of  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  science  was  emphasized, 
and  cooking  was  attempted  in  the  school 
kitchen.  We  are  not  surprised,  however, 
that  Mr.  Battles  states  that  under  these 
conditions  it  was  found  impracticable  and 
that  the  experiment  was  discontinued, 
with  the  hope  that  special  provision  for 
this  instruction  might  be  made  at  an 
early   date. 

Lack  of  the  necessary  funds  prevented 
such  special  provision  when  the  school 
removed  to  Overbrook.  Nevertheless  its 
importance  for  our  pupils  has  always 
been  recognized  and  thorough  instruction 
in  this  important  branch  is  now  provided 
in  two  rooms  that  have  been  equipped  as 
a  small   apartment. 

Commercial  Subjects:  The  introduction 
of  the  typewriter  into  schools  for  the 
blind  is  generally  thought  to  be  compara- 
tively recent.  But  the  typewriter  has 
been  a  part  of  the  school's  equipment  for 
over  fifty  years.  In  the  report  for  1878 
it  is   stated  that  "the  managers   have   re- 
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cently  purchased  a  typewriter  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils."  In  the  report  for 
1887  it  is  recorded  that  "the  five  cali- 
graphs  belonging  to  the  institution  are 
in  constant  use  by  the  pupils,"  and  the 
following  year  Mr.  Townsend  in  his  re- 
port visioned  what  has  become  an  actual- 
ity in  the  twentieth  century,  when  he 
wrote:  "It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  one 
comparatively  modem  invention — the  type- 
writer— has  been  a  distinct  service  to  the 
blind.  Many  of  our  pupils  have  acquired 
great  skill  in  its  use,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  employment  should  not  be 
fovmd  for  some  of  them  in  writing  from 
the    dictation    of   stenographers." 

Within  recent  years  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  a  commercial  edu- 
cation has  been  developed  under  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  of  commercial  branches. 
In  addition  to  instruction  in  typewriting 
two  or  three  times  a  week  over  a  period 
of  four  years,  beginning  with  the  seventh 
grade,  the  course  now  includes  elements 
of  bookkeeping,  filing,  junior  business 
training  and  braille  shorthand. 

A  few  Overbrook  graduates,  in  com- 
mon with  graduates  of  other  schools,  are 
regularly  and  remuneratively  employed  by 
commercial  establishments  in  stenographic 
work   or   as   dicta-typists. 

Physical    Development 

As  early  as  1842  the  Board  considered 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  pupils  by  suitable 
"gymnastic    arrangements". 

In  the  report  of  1849  it  is  recorded 
that  "an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  is 
allowed  at  the  close  of  every  hour  through 
the  day  for  recreation  in  the  open  air." 
This  arrangement  still  obtains  and  the 
evidence  indicates  that  it  has  continued 
without  interruption  for  eighty-three 
years. 

In  1880  a  gymnasium  was  provided  for 
the  boys;  shortly  thereafter  another  was 
equipped  for  the  girls. 

The  value  of  military  tactics  for  the 
pupils  was  recognized  as  early  as  1884, 
when  it  is  recorded  that  about  60  boys 
were  given  military  drill  daily  under  the 
direction  of  the  Steward,  who  had  volun- 
teered for  this  service.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  benefit  from  these 
tactics  the  boys  were  equipped  with  uni- 
forms and  wooden  guns.  This  form  of 
physical    exercise    was    continued    for   sev- 


eral years  and  the  resultant  good  was 
unquestionably   great. 

Under  the  leadership  of  that  eminent 
leader  of  the  blind  Dr.  (later  Sir)  Francis 
Campbell,  Mr.  Allen  came  to  Philadel- 
phia believing  that  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  blind  youth  was  paramount.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  should  be  a  first  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  of  the  new 
site  and  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
the  new  buildings  to  which  the  school 
was  removed  in  January,  1899.  This  site 
of  about  twenty  acres  provides  ample 
playgrounds  surrounded  by  brick  walls 
which  act  as  a  guide  to  the  feet  and 
protect  the  pupils  from  injuring  them- 
selves upon  the  trees  and  physical  appa- 
ratus hidden  among  them. 

As  if  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  physical  development  of  blind  pupils 
in  any  and  every  scheme  for  their  edu- 
cation, the  gymnasium  is  the  central 
feature  of  the  Overbrook  plant — ^an  ex- 
tremely valuable  unit  contributing  not 
only  to  the  physical  but  also  to  the  social 
improvement  of  the  student  body.  The 
employment  of  two  trained  physical  in- 
structors for  full—time  service  provides 
a  teacher  equipment  that  is  probably  ex- 
ceeded by  no  school  for  the  (blind  in  the 
world  and  by  few  schools  of  equal  size 
for   seeing  pupils. 

Because  of  lack  of  funds  a  swimming 
pool  was  not  provided  as  part  of  the 
original  equipment  but,  as  a  result  of 
visits  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  in  London,  by  two  of  the  Man- 
agers in  the  summer  of  1906,  a  beautiful 
white  tile  swimming  pool  was  opened 
early  in  1907 — the  first  pool  to  be  pro- 
vided in  conjunction  with  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  America. 

Low  buildings  with  numerous  windows 
admit  an  abundance  of  light  and  air,  so 
necessary  for  the  physical  improvement 
of  the  pupils. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  ar- 
rangements for  the  physical  improvement 
of  our  pupils  have  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  physical  development  of 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country. 

The    Deaf-Blind 

All  credit  for  the  achievements  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  the  United  States  is  justly 
due  to  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  names 
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of  Dr.  Howe,  Laura  Bridgman,  Michael 
Anagnos,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  and  Helen 
Keller    are    synonymous    with    Perkins. 

Deaf-blind  pupils  have,  however,  been 
taught  in  other  schools  for  the  iblind  and 
in  schools  for  the  deaf.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  several  have  at- 
tended this  school. 

Included  in  the  annual  report  for  1862 
is  a  five-page  supplement  in  which  Mr. 
Chapin  records  the  methods  employed  and 
the  difficulties  overcome  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  "George  W.  Bailey,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  pupil".  In  the  report  for 
1869  was  incorporated  a  letter  to  Charles 
Dickens  from  Edward  K.  Dietrich,  a  deaf- 
blind  pupil,  in  which  he  had  evident  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  telling  Mr.  Dickens 
that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  his 
"Old   Curiosity    Shop". 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have 
had  another  deaf-blind  boy  in  school,  en- 
deavoring to  solve  the  problem  involved 
in  his  education.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  is  desirous  of  working  out 
a  procedure  for  educating  the  deaf-blind 
of  Pennsylvania  and  is  seeking  the  coop- 
eration of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
those  for  the  deaf  in  establishing  a  rou- 
tine procedure  for  this  specialized  instruc- 
tion. If  Overbrook  can  assist  in  this 
matter,  we  shall  be  gratified.  Whether 
the  deaf-blind  should  be  educated  in  a 
school  for  the  iblind  or  a  school  for  the 
deaf  is  still  a  moot  question.  A  recent 
suggestion  is  that  the  facilities  of  both 
types  of  special  schools  should  be  utilized 
at  the   appropriate  time. 

Higher    Education 

The  value  of  education  beyond  what 
the  school  could  provide  satisfactorily 
within  its  own  walls  has  been  recognized 
from  the  earliest  years  of  the  school's 
existence.  Two  pupils  who  became  super- 
intendents of  schools  for  the  blind — David 
Loughery  and  Walter  Fortescue — ^were  pre- 
pared at  the  school  for  entrance  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1846,  from 
which  they  were  graduated  in  1850.  With- 
in the  next  half  century  three  others 
were  graduated  from  that  University  with 
commendable  records  for  scholarship  and 
general  ability.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury the  number  completing  a  four-year 
course  in  a  college,  university  or  profes- 
sional   school    has    greatly    increased. 

In  1867  Mr.  Chapin  advocated  "for 
blind    persons    of    distinguished     ability — 


an  endowment  in  some  existing  college 
in  a  central  location"  as  far  preferable 
to  "a  special  college  for  the  blind  that 
had  been  proposed  by  an  eminent  co- 
worker". This  plan  Mr.  Chapin  continued 
to  advocate  until  his  retirement  in  1888, 
declaring  in  his  last  report  in  1887:  "Ma- 
triculation in  University  or  College  among 
seeing  students  is  preferable  to  training 
in  a  National  College  for  the  Blind  being 
advocated  by  some  educators  of  the 
blind." 

This  school  has  always  advocated  suit- 
able provision  for  educating  blind  stu- 
dents possessing  requisite  ability,  char- 
acter and  personality,  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  among  those  who  see. 
The  subsequent  records  of  those  so  edu- 
cated strengthen  our  belief  in  the  sound- 
ness  of  this   policy. 

Field    Work 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  most  dis- 
tinctive contribution  which  Overlook  has 
made  to  work  for  the  blind  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  has  been  the  field  and  place- 
ment work  so  ably  done  by  our  Field 
Officer,   Liborio   Delfino. 

Beginning  in  May,  1903,  in  about  six 
years  Mr.  Delfino  has  made  contacts  with 
approximately  5y800  blind  people  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware;  had  found  at  least  145  blind 
children  to  whom  application  blanks  were 
sent,  more  than  100  of  whom  later  en- 
tered school,  others  in  the  Western  part 
of  Pennsylvania  enrolling  at  Pittsburgh; 
and  had  interviewed  546  former  pupils — 
more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  had 
been   enrolled   between    1833    and    1909. 

Since  1909  the  Field  Officer's  time  has 
been  devoted  to  intensive  work  in  place- 
ment and  follow-up  of  former  pupils 
and  of  many  who  have  acquired  blindness 
in   adult  life. 

Research  Work 

Early  in  the  present  century  educators 
of  the  blind  became  interested  in  the  re- 
search work  in  the  field  of  general  edu- 
cation. They  believed  that  whatever  these 
studies  contributed  to  progress  in  edu- 
cation would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  research  work  was  initi- 
ated at  Perkins  and  Overbrook  in  1916, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
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Other  schools  within  reach  cooperated 
to  make  possible  studies  based  upon  more 
than  2,000  blind  pupils.  The  individual 
tests  of  mentality  now  in  general  use  in 
the  public  school  systems,  in  the  courts, 
and  which  form  the  basis  for  dealing  with 
problem  cases,  have  become  a  routine  pro- 
cedure in  a  nvunber  of  residential  and  day 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  the  case  of  dull 
and  backward  children,  the  tests  are  re- 
peated at  frequent  intervals  to  aid  the 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  in  de- 
termining the  ability  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

As  in  all  research,  a  maximum  of  ex- 
perimentation is  necessary  for  minimum 
results.  What  is  found  helpful  will  be 
retained.  A  correct  evaluation  of  this 
work   will   be   possible    only   in    retrospect. 

Home  Teacher  Training  Course 

Inquiries  that  are  constantly  coming  to 
us  concerning  the  two-year  home  teacher 
training  course  organized  in  1920,  convince 
us  that  this  course  is  supplying  a  real 
need.  The  first  year's  instruction  is  given 
at  Overbrook;  the  second,  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  and  Health  Work — 
the  local  school  for  the  training  of  social 
workers.  With  the  exception  of  last  year, 
these  courses  have  been  organized  in  al- 
ternate years.  The  ten  girls  who  com- 
pleted the  course  prior  to  this  year  se- 
cured regular,  remunerative  employment 
promptly  upon  completion  of  the  course. 
The  three  who  are  just  completing  the 
course    are   now   ready   for   employment. 

Volunteer  Reading 

Volunteer  reading  at  Overbrook  is  the 
direct    result   of   the   war   activities    of    a 


group  of  Philadelphia  women  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  school  to  prepare  them  for 
aiding  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blinded.  Present  pupils,  graduates  attend- 
ing local  high  schools,  colleges,  univers- 
ities or  professional  schools  and  our 
teachers  without  sight  are  all  beneficiaries 
of  this  unusual  service.  Each  year,  for 
the  past  eight  years,  these  readers  have 
supplied  from  4,000  to  6,000  hours  of 
reading — an  achievement  in  voluntary  serv- 
ice that  is  truly  remarkable. 

Cooperation 

The  school  actively  supported  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  1910 — a,  private  association  for 
state-wide  work.  It  is  continuing  its 
active  support  by  supplying  office  space 
for  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

It  has  had  a  direct  influence,  too,  upon 
recent  developments  in  work  for  the  adult 
blind  of  Pennsylvania  through  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Principal  and  the  Field 
Officer  as  members  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  (1925),  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind. 

It  is  probably  well  within  the  truth  to 
say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  has  contrbiuted 
to  every  movement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania.  Thus  has 
this  school,  in  conjunction  with  her  two 
sister  schools,  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  development  of  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country. 


MEN    AND   WOMEN    OF    LIGHT    AND    LEADING    IN 
EACH  OF  THE  PIONEER  SCHOOLS 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE 


FRANCES  JANE  CROSBY.  TEACHER,  POET,  HYMNIST 

Russell  Pope 
Teacher,   New   York   Institute    for   the    Education    of   the    Blind 


Mr.    Chairman,   Ladies    and    Gentlemen: — 

We  are  to  discuss,  in  five  minutes,  the 
life  of  a  very  remarkable  lady — a  life 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  95  years 
(1820-1915),  in   the  course   of  which   Fan-      were   composed   by   others. 


ny  Crosby  wrote  literally  thousands  of 
hymns.  Let  us  say,  at  the  outset,  that 
she  was  not  a  musician  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  but  wrote  words  to  tunes  al- 
ready    existing     or     for     which     melodies 
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What  is  the  significance  of  this  woman's 
career?  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  "Biog- 
raphy of  Bums",  gives  as  the  purpose  of 
biography — to  discover  what  was  the  ef- 
fect of  society  upon  a  given  character, 
and  what  the  character's  effect  upon  so- 
ciety. 

With  this  end  in  view  let  us  examine 
dispassionately  the  career  of  Fanny  Cros- 
by, asking  first,  "What  was  the  com- 
plexion of  the  intellectual  and  religious 
horizon  between  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century   and   the    Great   War?" 

A  few  dates  will  most  efficaciously 
present  the  dramatic  tensity  of  those 
years. 

The  orthodox  world  of  Protestantism 
had  been  shocked  in  1859  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species". 
"Monkey  damnification  of  mankind!" 
shouted  the  vitriolic  Carlyle,  who,  we  are 
told,  used  to  cross  the  street  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Huxley! 

One  must  perhaps  read  something  of 
the  letters  or  more  intimate  writings  of 
such  people  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Herbert 
Spencer,  George  Eliot,  to  thoroughly  sense 
the  profound  cleavage  which  the  "new" 
science  effected  in  the  society  of  these 
years. 


Where  amidst  this  turmoil  did  Fanny 
Crosby   stand?     Again,   a  few  dates: 

In  1868,  two  years  before  Dai*win's 
"Descent  of  Man",  we  have  from  her  pen 
such  a  hymn  as  "Pass  me  not.  Oh  gentle 
Saviour,"  and  much  later,  in  1891  (she 
then  being  71  years  of  age),  the  famous 
"Some   day  the   silver  cord   will   break." 

In  a  word  there  is  but  little  or  no 
trace,  so  far  as  our  rather  superficial 
knowledge  of  her  career  can  discern,  of 
any  deep  mental  disturbance  because  of 
the  onslaughts  which  Science  had  deliv- 
ered against  Religion. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  assuredly 
the  truth  that  the  hymns  of  Fanny  Cros- 
by do  represent  the  deep  seated  emotional 
values  of  the  great  mass  of  orthodox 
Protestantism  of  that  day  and,  all  said 
and   done,   of  the  present. 

She  was  the  last  great  singer  of  hymns. 
It  may  well  be  that  for  the  future  hfs- 
torian,  recording  the  second  half  lof  the 
nineteenth  century,  Fanny  Crosby  will 
stand  forth  as  the  blind  and  lonely  min- 
strel of  a  once  powerful  religion.  Can 
that  which  does   not   sing,  live? 


STEPHEN  BABCOCK,  PRINCIPAL  TEACHER 

Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker 
Teacher,   New   York   Institute    for   the    Education    of   the    Blind 


This  is  a  most  fitting  time  and  place  to 
eulogize  Mr.  Stephen  Backock. 

For  sixteen  years,  he  served  as  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind;  and  he  was  vitally 
interested  in  all  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
educational  methods  for  the  instruction  of 
the  sightless  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  born  in  Potter  Hill, 
Rhode  Island,  December  1832;  therefore, 
this  year  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  Fifty-one  of  those  one  hun- 
dred years  were  spent  in  connection  with 
this  school. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  sight  was  im- 
paired by  an  accident  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  became  totally  blind. 

Mr.  Babcock  entered  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1853,  two  years 
later  he  began  to  teach  in  this  school, 
and   from    1857    until   he    retired    in    1904, 


he  held  the  position  of  principal  teacher. 
Twice  during  that  period  when  the  then 
Superintendent  was  leaving  and  had  lost 
his  interest,  Mr.  Babcock  held  the  or- 
ganization together  and  maintained  the 
discipline  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  always  loyal  to  the 
school  and  cooperated  with  the  principal 
to  uphold  its  standards  and  to  work  for 
its  advancement.  Mr.  Wait  said  of  him 
in  his  Annual  Report  of  1904,  "Mr.  Bab- 
cock will  be  remembered  as  an  indefatig- 
able worker,  a  painstaking  and  impressive 
teacher,  and  a  good  disciplinarian." 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
made  by  Mr.  Babcock  to  this  school  and 
other  schools  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe,  was  the  dissected  raised  maps,  the 
first  of  which  was  constructed  under  his 
direction.  His  style  of  map  is  still  the 
standard  used  in  most  schools  for  the 
blind. 
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Another    of    his     ideas    was     to     sti-ess 
mental  work,   particularly  in   arithmetic. 
His    method   was    and    is    featured    at    the 
public    exhibitions    of    our    work,    and    is 
used   in   all   the   Arithmetic   classes    today. 

Mr.  Babcock,  as  well  as  being  the  official 
disciplinarian  and  a  teacher,  arranged  the 
curriculum,  thus  he  came  in  contact  with 
all  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teachers 
found  him  considerate  and  helpful  and 
always  held  him  in  high  esteem.  From  a 
statement  by  one  of  the  alumni  'of  this 
school,  it  appears  that  the  students  s+"ood 
in  awe  of  him.  This  was  probably  due  to 
his  aloofness,  vitality  and  (bass  voice.  That 
he  had,  however,  a  deep  feeling  for  them 
is  manifested  by  these  closing  words  in 
a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Managers  in  190-1, 
"With  affection  for  the  hundreds  of  blind 
who  have  received  and  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  Institution."  The  pupils, 
despite  their  feeling  of  awe,  respected  him 
as  a  man  of  integrity,  courage  and  justice, 
and  they  remember  his  practical  business 
talks  instilling  the  ideas  of  thrift. 

This  leads  me  to  say  something  of  Mr. 
Babcock's  personal  life.  His  management 
of  his  own  affairs  was  an  example  of 
New  England  thrift.  At  the  time  of 
his  marriage  in  1878,  he  purchased  a  four- 
story  brick  house  on  33rd  Street  opposite 
the  old  school.  By  renting  a  part  of  it, 
he  was  able  to   live  in  the  heart  of  Man- 


hattan for  many  years  without  spending 
one  cent  for  shelter.  He  invested  his  sav- 
ings in  mortgages  on  Western  lands  when 
they  vv^ere  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
10  and  11  per  cent.  Consequently  he  was 
financially  independent  when  he  retired  in 
1904.  He  and  Mrs.  Babcock  traveled  for 
a  year  through  the  West  and  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  On  his  return  he  purchased  an  at- 
tractive  residence  in  Yonkers. 

As  well  as  carrying  on  his  school  work 
most  faithfully,  Mr.  Babcock  found  time 
for  other  activities.  He  wrote  a  Genealogy 
of  the  Babcock  Family,  a  work  of  some 
magnitude,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Genealogy  Room  of  the  New  York  Public 
library  at  42nd   Street. 

For  many  years  he  was  Trustee  and 
Ti'easurer  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church  of  New  York  City  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  He  was  first  vice  president  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  and  Trustee 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Memorial 
Board. 

In  1902  he  received  from  Alfred  Uni- 
versity the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A. 

Mr.  Babcock  died  at  his  home  in  Yonkers 
in  his  84th  year.  His  remains  were  taken 
in  a  private  car  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  his 
native  State  of  Rhode  Island.  But  the 
m.emory  of  the  man  and  his  work  will 
still  live  on  for  many  years  in  the  New 
York    School   for   the    Blind. 


HANNA  BABCOCK,  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC 

William  G.  Gorse 
Graduate,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


Hannah  Almy  Babcock  was  admitted 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
in  early  womanhood  and  soon  rose  by 
her  innate  qualities  and  accomplishments 
to  be  with  her  two  uncles,  William  B.  Wait, 
and  Stephen  Babcock,  the  Triumvirate  of 
our  school,  training  and  developing  the 
student  body  for  thirty  years  beginning 
about  1880. 

Her  New  England  ancestry  gave  ample 
credentials  for  her  membership  in  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Colonial 
Dames,  and  Mayflower  Society,  but  most 
of  all  that  ancestry  gave  her  a  sturdy 
physique  as  well  as  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  well  endowed  her  for  a  life 
work  among  the  blind.  She  was  far  from 
sickly    and    seldom    sick.       Mentally    very 


alert;  always  dignified,  not  austere;  friend- 
ly, not  intimate;  correcting  a  fault  but 
never  nagging  a  pupil.  Hers  was  a  quiet 
serenity  and  confident  poise  which  made 
us   want  to   acquire  that   same  power. 

She  had  an  instinctive  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  her  pupil  which  saved  her  from 
wounding  one's  spirit.  No  matter  how 
many  times  she  might  have  occasion  to 
pass  by  those  promenading  in  the  hall, 
she  never  failed  to  make  her  identity 
known  with  some  cheery  word  of  saluta- 
tion. 

When  in  1881  I  was  enrolled  in  the 
piano  department  of  our  school,  there 
began  a  side  by  side  relation  with  Miss 
Babcock,  wholly  platonic  in  its  nature, 
which  grew  steadily  for  ten  years.  From 
the    piano    room    we    often    transferred    to 
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her  study  to  write  out  by  hand  some 
Mendelssohn  "Song  Without  Words"  or 
other  choice  bit.  In  that  same  study 
she  spent  innumerable  hours  creating  the 
large  music  library  in  New  York  Point, 
which  furnished  material  for  eager  fingers 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

When  teaching  at  the  piano  she  was 
without  exception  cheerful  and  thorough; 
never  hurried  or  flurried;  patient  and 
painstaking. 

To  love  and  prize  a  teacher  is  a  precious 
thing,  but  how  much  more  precious  it  is 
to  Uve  long  enough  to  appraise  her  true 
worth.  This  is  now  my  unusual  privilege 
fifty  years  after  my  first  acquaintance 
with  her. 

Miss  Babcock's  instruction  at  the  organ 
comprehended  not  only  handling  of  man- 
uals and  pedals  but  familiarity  with  the 
mechanism  and  careful  training  in  tonal 
shading  and  occasional  climax.  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  was  said  of  Mark  Hop- 
kins, the  early  president  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. It  was  said  that,  with  Mark  Hop- 
kins at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  at 
the  other,  you  would  have  a  college.  So 
with  Hannah  A.  Babcock  on  the  organ 
bench  and  a  student  beside  her,  there 
would  be  a  complete  school  of  organ. 

In  preparing  the  big  body  of  tactile 
music,  Cousin  Hannah — ^for  so  we  called 
her  affectionately  out  of  school  hours — 
was  assisted  by  four  pupils,  tM^o  girls, 
Helen  Dorris  and  Nellie  G.  Henry;  and 
two  boys,  Frederick  H.  Tschudi  and  Wil- 
liam G.  Gorse.  We  wrote  out  at  her  dic- 
tation many  gems  for  piano,  organ  and 
violin.  She  proof  read  them  and  dispatch- 
ed them  on  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  soon  to  be  circulated 
among  the  waiting  schools. 

Our  group  of  fou.r  consituted  the  first 
set  to  prepare  for  special  examinations  in 
music.  These  courses  gave  rise  to  a  long- 
ing for  textbooks  on  harmony,  counter- 
point, music  history,  etc.,  and  our  teacher, 
together  with  Mr.  Wait,  labored  arduously 
building  up  this  material.  Though  these 
books  have  been  superseded  by  other  books 


and  symbols,  this  work  will  always  stand 
a    monument    of    marvelous    achievement. 

Our  teacher's  heart  was  made  glad  by 
seeing  diplomas  placed  in  our  hands  for 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  work  in 
the  American  College  of  Musicians.  Would 
that  Professor  Tschudi,  late  head  of  the 
organ  department  of  our  New  York  School, 
were  here  today  to  laud  her  with  me! 

Miss  Babcock's  expansive  spirit  reached 
out  beyond  her  routine  work  to  outside 
activities.  These  have  been  ably  set  forth 
by  Principal  Van  Gleve  in  the  historic 
sketch  in  his  year  book.  She  was  all  her 
life  interested  in  children's  educational 
temperance  work,  woman's  suffrage  and 
patriotic  movements.  During  our  school 
days  we  received  stimulating  reactions 
from  her  outside  interests.  One  which 
has  been  overlooked  was  her  continued 
support  of  her  aunt.  Dr.  Phoebe  Babcock 
Wait,  in  firmly  establishing  the  Woman's 
Hospital  in  New  York,  an  institution  for 
the  sick  poor. 

Her  worth  to  our  school  and  to  all 
schools  was  great.  When  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  approaching  the  end  of  his  brilli- 
ant career  as  a  Roman  Consul  and  em- 
pire builder,  he  acknowledged  a  great 
debt  owed  to  his  teacher  by  saying 
he  was  taught  three  essential  things, 
namely:  to  endure  hardness,  to  work  with 
his  hands,  and  to  mind  his  own  business. 
These  qualities  our  director  of  music  had 
and  daily  enforced  upon  us  by  precept  and 
example.  Standing  up  against  difficulties 
has  been  a  valuable  asset  through  life. 
The  co-ordination  of  brain  and  hand  gained 
many  years  ago  find  fine  scope  in  the  deft 
handling  of  papers  and  magazines  in  my 
present  business.  As  to  minding  one's 
own  business,  never  did  I  hear  our  teacher 
breathe  an  unkind  word  about  a  fellow 
teacher  or  depreciate  a  pupil  to  another 
pupil. 

The  wise  man  in  the  book  of  Proverbs 
eulogized  an  outstanding  woman  of  his 
day.  Let  me  apply  his  words  to  our 
friend  and  teacher,  Hannah  Almy  Bab- 
cock. "Many  have  done  excellently  among 
women,  but  thou  excellest  them  all." 
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F.    AUGUSTUS    SCHERMERHORN,    MANAGER    AND 

SUPPORTER 

Edward  J.  Hancy 
Member  of  Board  of  Managers,  New  York  Institute  for  the   Education  of  the   Blind 


Throughout  almost  the  entire  history  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  some  member  of  the  Scher- 
merhorn  family  has  been  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  beginning  with  Peter 
Augustus   Schermerhom  in  18S9. 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhom,  his  son,  was 
elected  a  trustee  in  1869  and  served  as 
such  until  November,  1910.  From  Novem- 
ber 5,  1884,  until  November,  1901,  he  was 
Recording  Secretary;  and  from  the  latter 
date  until  his  resignation,  in  1910,  he  was 
President  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Schenner- 
horn  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
citizen  who  devoted  his  life  to  civic  bet- 
terment and  gave  his  time,  his  efforts  and 
his  money  to  good  works.  He  never  mar- 
ried, and  the  interest,  care  and  devotion, 
which  might  have  been  directed  to  family 
concerns,  were  given  by  him  to  the  various 
forms  of  social  service  with  which  he 
identified  himself.  Of  these,  the  affairs  of 
this  Institute  wei'e  easily  first.  When  he 
became  connected  with  it,  the  education 
of  the  blind  was  almost  in  its  infancy. 
He  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  board 
during  many  periods  of  stress.  There  was 
for  a  time  a  serious  contest  with  the 
Board  of  Education  to  secure  freedom 
from  its  control.  There  was  a  long  strug- 
gle to  secure  the  elevation  of  the  school 
to  a  recognized  educational  status.  There 
were  attacks  made  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute  which  threatened  its 
existence.  Through  all  of  these,  the 
counsel  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Schermerhom 
were  potent  in  preserving  the  life  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Institute.  He  interested 
himself  in  the  development  of  musical  in- 
struction and  gave  an  organ  to  the  School 
in  1906.  During  the  long  period  in  which 
the  selection  of  a  new  site  for  the  School 
was  a  troublesome  problem  and  purchases 


of  land  were  made  only  to  be  abandoned, 
until  the  final  choice  of  the  present 
location  on  Pelham  Parkway  was  made, 
Mr.  Schermerhom's  was  probably  the  most 
important  influence  in  averting  decisions 
that  we  now  know  wovdd  have  been  dis- 
astrous and  in  the  final  happy  selection  of 
our  present  home. 

It  is  not  only  because  he  served  longer 
than  any  other  trustee  in  our  history,  but 
that  he  set  an  example  of  faithful  de- 
votion to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  com- 
pletely identified  himself  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Institute,  that  we  rejoice  to 
honor  his  memory.  Not  only  did  he  be- 
stow his  thoughts,  his  labors  and  his 
abilities  to  the  Institute  in  his  lifetime, 
but  he  made  it  the  residuary  legatee  in 
his  will,  thus  endowing  it  in  the  princely 
amount  of  $1,125,000,  which  made  possible 
the  construction  of  the  beautiful  new 
buildings  wherein  its  activities  are  now 
conducted.  Very  fittingly,  therefore,  the 
main  administration  building  bears  his 
name,  and  his  portrait,  painted  by 
William  T.  Smedley,  hangs  in  the  lob- 
by of  that  hall.  It  is  pleasant  to 
linger  a  moment  over  the  memory  of 
a  man  who,  inheriting  what  at  the 
time  was  great  wealth,  might  have 
given  himself  to  ease  and  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  but  who  chose  instead  the  vex- 
atious task  of  serving  his  fellow  men. 
Perhaps  this  choice  was  the  result  of  his 
service  to  his  country  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  began  his  adult  life  with  self-sacrifice, 
and  his  whole  career  was  the  result  of 
that  experience.  We  honor  his  memory 
as  that  of  a  man  who  chose  the  better 
part;  who  chose  rather  to  serve  than  to 
enjoy  and  whose  memory  doth 

"Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 
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CHARLES  W.  LINDSAY,  BUSINESS  MAN,  GENEROUS 
DONOR  TO  GOOD  CAUSES 

C.  W.  Holmes 
Head  of  Private  School  of  Music,  Hingham,  Mass. 


While  Dr.  Allen  was  planning  for  this 
part  of  today's  program,  he  asked  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Perkins  to  suggest 
the  names  of  some  former  pupils  of  the 
Institution  whom  we  considered  suitable 
subjects   for  these   sketches, 

C.  W.  Lindsay  is  a  man  whom  I  have 
always  greatly  admired,  and  for  whom, 
since  I  came  to  know  him  personally  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  have  entertained  the 
warmest  regard.  To  my  mind  he  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  men  whom  Per- 
kins can  claim  as  a  son.  I  said  as  much 
to  Dr.  Allen,  with  no  other  thought  than 
that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  was 
the  end  of  the  matter.  But  Dr.  Allen  was 
otherwise  minded,  for  he  not  only  cordial- 
ly accepted  my  nomination,  but  also  did 
me  the  great  honor  of  assigning  to  me 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
sketch. 

Before  accepting  unconditionally,  how- 
ever, I  submitted  the  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Lindsay,  wishing  to  be  entirely  sure  of 
his  approval.  I  want  to  read  you  a  few 
words  from  his  reply,  because  it  is  so 
characteristic  of  his  generous  interest  in 
everybody  and  everything,  —  his  Alma 
Mater  included.  (Just  in  passing,  this 
may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  mention 
his  recent  gift,  through  our  Alumni  As- 
sociation, 'of  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
$17,500  (Centennial  Memorial  Organ  which 
is  being  presented  this  year  to  Perkins.) 
He  wrote   in   part: 

"I  have  more  than  I  can  conveniently 
attend  to.  A  convalescent  hospital  on 
hand  here  is  a  big  undertaking  and  gives 
me  a  great  deal  to  think  about.  Re- 
quests keep  coming  from  various  quarters 
for  work,  meetings  and  other  responsi- 
bilities which  I  cannot  manage.  I  am  not 
seeking  publicity,  but  if  Dr.  Allen  and 
you  feel  that  it  will  be  any  advantage  to 
Perkins,  I  have  no  objection  to  agreeirig 
to  your  request." 

Charles  W.  Lindsay  was  born  in  Mon- 
treal,  Que.,  in   1856.     As   a   lad   at  school 


he  was  both  a  clever  student  and  an  ath- 
lete of  no  mean  ability. 

After  leaving  the  Montreal  High  School 
he  sought  to  fit  himself  further  for  a 
business  career,  and  as  a  part  of  that  pro- 
gram visited  several  American  cities, 
studying,  as  he  could  find  opportunity,  the 
business  and  merchandizing  methods  of 
their  most  successful  corporations. 

It  was  while  still  pursuing  this  ob- 
jective, and  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  that  Mr.  Lindsay's  sight  failed.  With 
equal  wisdom  and  promptness  he  turned 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  light  on  the 
problem  of  re-adjustment  to  darkness. 
Here  he  remained  as  a  pupil  for  two 
years,  returning  to  Montreal  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  with  a  good  education,  in- 
cluding an  expert  knowledge  of  piano 
tuning  (gained  at  Perkins),  an  indomitable 
spirit,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  "make 
good",    as   his   chief   assets. 

The  outlook  for  his  business  career  had 
undergone  a  serious  change,  but  only  a 
change  —  not  an  abandonment  —  for  on 
reaching  his  native  city  Mr.  Lindsay  at 
once  set  about  establishing  himself  as  a 
tuner,  canvassing  for  orders,  and  leaving 
an  order-book  in  the  store  of  a  friend. 

After  three  years  of  diligent  effort,  a 
sufficient  foundation  had  been  laid  to 
justify  the  hiring  of  a  room  in  an  office 
block,  as  headquarters  for  his  little  en- 
terprise. 

Here  the  first  transaction  of  what  was 
to  become,  within  the  lifetime  of  its 
founder,  the  largest  corporation  of  its  kind 
in  Canada,  was  consummated.  It  was  the 
sale  of  a  second-hand  piano,  purchased 
from  a  tuning  client,  repaired,  polished 
and  tuned  by  Mr.   Lindsay  himself. 

Other  instruments  were  soon  bought, 
re-fitted  and  sold,  and  it  became  evident 
that  this  side  of  the  venture  was  distinctly 
worth  pushing.  For  that  purpose  more 
space  and  other  workers  were  needed,  and 
both  were  gradually  added,  until  one  entire 
floor  of  the  building  still  being  insufficient, 
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Mr.  Lindsay  moved  his  business  and  staff 
of  five  to  a  store  location. 

Growth  continued,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  larger  store  was  taken.  This 
remained  the  base  of  operations  for 
several  years,  during  which  things  were 
shaping  themselves  toward  a  much 
more  pretentious  business  undertaking  and 
financial  venture.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  the  organization  of  a  joint  stock 
company,  known  as  the  "C.  W.  Lindsay 
and  Co.,  Limited,"  and  the  erection  of  a 
two-story  store  building,  the  construction 
of  which  was  financed  by  Mr.  Lindsay  and 
which  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  Com- 
pany. Plans  were  even  then  being  formu- 
lated for  the  ultimate  erection  of  a  far 
more  commodious  structure  which  should 
in  every  way  be  adequate  and  suitable 
for  the  permanent  housing  of  an  enter- 
prise of  truly  noble  proportions. 

That  edifice,  at  1112  St.  Catherine  St. 
W.,  Montreal,  the  present  headquarters  of 
the  Company,  comprises  splendid  show- 
rooms on  the  ground  floor,  arcade  base- 
ment, service  sub-basement,  and  six  floors 
above  the  showrooms,  given  up  to  offices 
and  other  requirements  of  the  business. 
It  is  the  largest  building  of  its  kind  and 
for  its  purpose  in  the  Dominion.  It  was 
the  first  large  business  block  to  be  erected 
in  the  up-tovv^n  district  of  Montreal,  and 
at  the  time  was  considered  rather  a  ven- 
ture,— ^from.  which  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
sponsor  was  one  of  the  first  to  forecast 
the  up-town  trend  of  business  in  that  iCity. 

But  Mr.  Lindsay's  probity  has  not  been 
confined  to  development  along  this  major 
line.  He  has  taken  on  agencies  for  lead- 
ing makes  of  pianos,  added  many  collater- 
al lines  of  merchandize,  bought  out  exist- 
ing Companies  in  similar  lines,  opened 
branch  stores  in  his  own  and  other  cities, 
etc.,  which  will  be  most  concisely  shown 
by   the    following   chronological    table: 

1877 — Started  out  as  house-to-house  tuner, 
kit  in  hand. 

1880 — Rented    one    room    in    office    block. 

1S83 — Occupied      entire      floor      of      same 
building. 

18S9 — Rented  his   first  store,  also 

188^ — ^took     on     agency     for     Heintzman 
Piano,   (leading  Canadian  make). 

1892 — Moved  to  larger  store,  also 


1892 — ^took  on  agency  for  Miller  Piano 
(American  make). 

1896 — Took  on  agency  for  Chickering 
Piano   (American  make). 

1897 — Bought  out  Nordheimer  and  Co., 
Montreal,  Que. 

1899— Bought  out  H.  Vv^.  Atwater  Co., 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  also 

1899 — took  on  agency  for  Decker  Piano 
(Canadian  make). 

1902 — ^Formed  Joint  Stock  Company,  and 
financed  erection  of  first  of  his  own 
stores. 

1905— Bought  out  C.  A.  McNee  Cio.,  Otta- 
wa,  Ont. 

1906 — ^Completed  and  occupied  present 
headquarters. 

1909 — ^Bought  out  Orme  and  Son,  Ottawa, 
Ont. 

1910 — Bought  out  Cordingly  and  Co., 
Brockville,   Ont. 

1911 — Bought  out  Nordheimer  Piano  and 
Music   Co.,   Montreal,   Que.,   also 

1911 — took  on  agency  for  Steinway  Piano 
(leading  American  make). 

1914 — Bought  out  Foisy  Brothers,  Mont- 
real, Que. 

1916 — ^Bought  out  Riggs  and  Co.,  Belle- 
ville,  Ont. 

1917 — Bought  out  J.  A.  Hurteau  and  Co., 
Montreal,  Que. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  store  at  the 
St.  Catherine  Street  headquarters,  the  C 
W.  Lindsay  Co.  now  owns  and  operates 
three  branch  stores  in  Montreal,  besides 
branch  stores  in  Quebec  City  and  in  Three 
Rivers,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Kingston  and  Corn- 
wall, Ont. — nine  stores  in  all. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  still  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company  which 
bears  his  name,  and  keeps  in  active  touch 
vdth  the  management  of  its  affairs,  going 
to  the  office  daily.  But  while  we  marvel 
at  the  attainment  wrought  by  this  man's 
prowess  in  the  face  of  heavy  handicap 
(and  he  who  says  blindness  at  best  is 
less  than  that,  knows  not  whereof  he 
speaks),  and  while  we  respect  and  admire 
beyond    words     his     imswerving    integrity 
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and  native  genius  without  both  of  which 
such  a  record  as  his,  extending  through 
more  than  half  a  century,  would  have  been 
impossible, — it  is  the  personal,  human  side 
of  his  character  which  we  love  best.  His 
philanthropies  are  many  and  generous, 
and  carried  on  with  unostentatious 
modesty;  he  is  the  governor  of  many  pub- 
lic institutions,  as  well  as  the  unheralded 
patron  of  many  a  struggling  private  indi- 
vidual;   in    work    for   the    blind    he    figures 


as  a  Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  (New  York),  an  Honorary 
Vice  President  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  (Toronto,  Ont.), 
and  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Quebec 
Division  of  the   latter   (Montreal,   Que.). 

But  his  chief  interest  of  all  is  in  hos- 
pitals, to  the  support  of  which  he  devotes 
not  only  money,  but  time,  thought  and 
effort,  a  very  large  part  of  which  I  more 
than  suspect  is  never  recorded  on  earth. 


A.   EMILIE   POULSSON.   KINDERGARTNER,   AUTHOR, 

TRANSLATOR 

Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham 
Teacher,  Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 


Emilie  Poulsson,  Kindergartner,  Author 
and  Translator,  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
September   8,    1®53,    of   foreign   parentage. 

At  the  age  of  six  months  began  the 
trouble  with  her  eyes  which  has  followed 
her  through  life  and,  with  each  recurrence, 
taken  some  of  her  vision.  She  was  an  in- 
valid until  she  was  seven,  and  for  two 
years  lived  in  a  dark  room,  and  when- 
ever she  went  out  it  was  in  a  baby  car- 
riage lined  and  curtained  with  dark  green. 

Having  learned  to  read,  Miss  Poulsson 
entered  the  public  school  at  eight,  and  the 
high  school  at  twelve.  During  the  fresh- 
man year  a  classmate  read  all  of  her 
lessons  to  her,  because  of  the  condition 
of  her  eyes,  and  for  the  same  reason  she 
was  unable  to  finish  the  senior  year.  But 
she  celebrated  its  centennial  with  the 
class,  which  was  proud  to  count  her  as 
one  of  its  members.  At  intervals  during 
the  next  ten  years  she  was  nursery 
governess  and  mother's  helper  when  her 
eyes  permitted,  and  then  was  doomed  to 
another  year  of  darkness.  As  there  was 
little  hope  of  her  having  much  use  of  her 
sight  thereafter,  she  entered  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston  and  remained 
there  as  pupil  and  teacher  for  three  years, 
and  read  only  embossed  print  for  ten 
years.  For  the  years  spent  here  Miss 
Poulsson  has  the  deepest  gratitude,  for  a 
new  life  began  for  her  as  she  learned 
that  blindness  need  not  close  the  door  to 
a  useful  happy  life,  and  that  the  basic 
thing  was  to  make  the  fingers  a  substi- 
tue  for  the  eyes. 

The  thorough  and  interesting  way  in 
which  science  was  taught  at  the  school 
awakened   a  keen  interest   in   it,   and   this 


knowledge  enabled  her  to  give  at  a  later 
period  lectures  on  "Morning  Talks  and 
Stories"  to  the  kindergartners  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  and  to  publish  her  book  "In 
the  Child's  World".  Of  this  book  a  promi- 
nent scientist  said,  "I  have  failed  to  find 
anything  incorrect  in  the  'Nature  Talks', 
which  is  a  rare  thing  in  children's  books 
which  contain  this  material." 

While  Miss  Poulsson  was  a  pupil  at 
Perkins  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out  for  higher  study,  and 
she  took  the  course  at  the  Garland  and 
Weston  Normal  Kindergarten  Training 
Class,  from  which  she  was  graduated  in 
1881.  The  necessary  reading  was  done  for 
her  by  an  enthusiastic  Perkins  teacher, 
and  she  did  the  hand  work  without  using 
her  eyes.  As  a  part  of  this  course  the 
young  ladies  were  asked  to  bring  in  a  ball 
game  after  illustrations  had  been  given; 
so,  when  they  had  learned  "Thumbkins 
Says  I'll  Dance",  Miss  Poulsson  thought 
a  similar  play  Avould  be  required,  and  took 
a  finger  play  to  class, — only  to  find  it  a 
bit  of  supererogation,  for  the  teachers  had 
not  thought  of  requiring  this,  having  no 
idea  that  there  could  be  other  finger  plays 
than  the  traditional  ones.  From  time  to 
time  a  finger  play  was  added  until  the 
set  published  in  "Babyland"  was  complete. 
The  music  was  written  by  Miss  Roeske,  a 
Perkins  graduate.  More  than  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and 
the  rhymes  are  kno^vn  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Anagnos,  a  former  director 
of  Perkins,  said,  "Miss  Poulsson  is  the 
only     person     who     ever     added     anything 
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original  to  further  the  system  of  kinder- 
garten— her  finger  plays." 

In  a  summer  position  as  a  governess  to 
children  who  can  see  she  was  so  success- 
ful that  the  parents  wished  to  retain  her, 
and  as  this  was  a  demonstration  that  the 
right  kind  of  a  blind  woman  can  teach 
normal  children,  Mr.  Anagnos  released  her 
from  her  position  as  a  teacher  at  Perkins, 
and  she  remained  with  the  family  for  ten 
years,  by  which  time  all  the  children  had 
entered   school. 

Miss  Poulsson  did  much  pioneer  kinder- 
garten work,  she  was  a  lecturer  at  her 
Normal  Alma  Mater  and  at  its  successor 
the  Garland  School  for  Home  Making,  and 
gave  occasional  lectures  to  Mother's  Clubs 
and  Kindergarten  Associations  in  many 
cities. 

For  seven  years  Miss  Poulsson  and  her 
sister  edited  "The  Kindergarten  Review," 
and  the  former  has  written  ten  books, 
translated  six  from  the  Norweigian,  a 
language  which  she  learned  while  visiting 
relatives  in  Norway,  has  edited  one  book, 
and  in  collaboration  with  Maud  Lindsey 
written  two.     One  of  her  books  has   been 


translated  into  Spanish,  and  books,  or 
portions  of  books,  have  been  translated 
and  published  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Three 
have  been  published  in  line  type,  and 
four  in  braille. 

Kindergartens  in  Scranton,  Pittsburgh 
and  in  Porto  Rico  have  been  named  for 
Miss  Poulsson,  although  the  last  is  now 
closed. 

Miss  Poulsson's  home  for  forty  years 
has  mostly  been  in  Boston,  where  she  is 
the  center  of  a  group  of  loving  and  ad- 
miring friends.  She  is  now  translating 
from  the  Norweigian  a  book  soon  to  be 
published. 

With  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude 
to  Perkins  for  what  it  did  for  her  she  has 
a  keen  intedest  in  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  school  and  of  its  alumnae  association. 
Frequent  letters  from  grandmothers, 
mothers  and  children  who  have  used  and 
loved  the  finger  plays,  and  others  of  her 
books,  bring  great  pleasure  to  the  author, 
who  is  loved  alike  by  those  who  know 
her  and  those  who  know  her  books. 

Bead  by  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allek. 


JOEL  W.  SMITH,  TEACHER,  EDITOR 

Elwyn  H.  Fowler 

Instructor  and  Departmental  Manager,  Massachusetts  School  am 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 


Of  all  the  former  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  Mr.  Smith  has  perhaps  left  the 
most  direct,  widespread  and  lasting  inspir- 
ation among  his  fellows. 

Becoming  blind  after  an  earnest  and 
industrious  but  not  too  solemn  youth,  he 
had  absorbed  much  useful  knowledge  of 
things  and  of  men,  of  their  ways  and  their 
customs,  and  even  their  tricks.  Entering 
Perkins  after  nearly  a  year  of  anxiety 
and  disappointment,  and  finding  that  after 
all  life  could  be  made  well  worth  while,  he 
had  an  understanding  sympathy  for  others 
in  similar  conditions. 

He  studied  broom-making  and  piano 
tuning,  and  soon  became  so  proficient  in 
the  latter  that  Dr.  Howe  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  Department.  His  genial 
social  temperament  won  many  friends.  His 
keen  discernment  into  things  material  and 
intellectual  and  his  thorough  honesty  of 
purpose  made  him  trusted  by  superiors 
and  inferiors.     Home,  Church  and  Country 


were   to   him   beneficent   institutions   to   be 
served   and   honored. 

With  this  view  of  his  personality  we 
can  see  why  Dr.  Howe  entrusted  him  with 
a  department,  and  why  Mr.,  afterwards 
Doctor  and  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  bor- 
rowed him  to  start  the  Tuning  Depart- 
ment in  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  just 
opening  in  London;  and  why,  on  Mr. 
Smith's  return.  Dr.  Howe  reinstated  him 
in  the  Tuning  Department  at  Perkins. 
Here  his  friendliness  and  the  confidence 
which  all  felt  in  his  counsel  soon  made 
him  a  general  advisor  in  all  departments, 
including  discipline.  In  the  little  room 
which  served  him  as  office,  shop  and  re- 
ception room,  many  a  boy  passed  a  turn- 
ing point  in  his  life;  and  many  a  man  has 
since  given  thanks  for  the  friendly  but 
firm  admonition  and  good  advice  that 
kept  him  off  the  rocks. 
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In  1877  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
position  of  tuner  of  the  pianos  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Smith  per- 
ceived that  if  Perkins  could  secure  that 
work,  the  capabilities  of  trained  blind 
tuners  would  be  repeatedly  demonstrated 
before  many  hundreds  of  teachers  and 
many  thousands  of  children;  and  that  the 
advantage  thus  given  to  the  object  for 
which  he  strove  would  far  transcend  the 
money  compensation.  He  therefore  set  to 
work  to  win,  and  after  patient  and 
strenuous  effort  secured,  the  contract, 
which  has  remained  with  the  Institution 
ever  since.  Similar  opportunities  have 
since  been  secured  in  other  cities,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Worcester,  Minneapolis,  and  probably 
many  more. 

Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  first  blind 
men  to  carry  a  watch,  fitted  for  reading 
by  touch. 

The  typewriter  had  hardly  come  on  the 
market  before  Mr.  Smith  perceived  its 
tremendous  possibilities  of  usefulness  for 
the  Blind,  "The  Bartimei,"  as  he  often 
called  them.  The  "semper  aliquid  melius" 
in  him  developed  a  method  of  operating 
the  typewriter  that  has  since  been  of 
great  value  to  sightless  and  seeing  alike. 
He  made  it  the  means  of  a  voluminous 
and   useful    correspondence. 

About  1878  the  "battle  of  the  types" 
was  coming  on.  The  "principle  of  recur- 
rence of  letters",  found  in  the  New  York 
Point  System,  appealed  to  Mr.  Smith's 
piactical  mind,  but  he  thought  it  would 
bring  greater  economy  if  applied  to 
Braille's  characters.  So  he  worked  out 
a  system  so  convenient  that  many  even 
now,  while  reading  grade  1%,  still  use 
this  easier  system  when  writing. 

Quite  naturally  he  saw  chances  to  im- 
prove appliances  in  both  piano  work  and 
embossed  writing,  and  he  brought  out 
several  devices  to  secure  better  results, 
to  add  to   convenience  and   shorten  labor. 

The  Perkins  Institution  Alumni  Associ- 
ation was  organized  by  the  classes  of  1886 
and  1887,  ibut  provision  was  at  once  made 
for  the  admission  of  older  men,  and  Mr. 
Smith  became  a  working  member. 

In  1890  the  Association  voted  to  stait 
a  periodical  in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  Committee,  and 
became  its  executive  officer;  and  later  the 
magazine,  "The  Mentor",  was  turned  over 
to  him  outright.  "The  Mentor"  supplied 
a  great  need.     It  put  people  in  touch,  and 


it  gave  a  chance  for  free  expression.  Its 
pages  will  be  found  interesting  even  now. 
But  the  drain  upon  Mr.  Smith's  finances 
was  more  than  he  could  carry,  and  after 
four  years  of  splendid  work  he  found  with 
great  regret  that  he  must  cease  its  pub- 
lication. The  work  had  been  a  great  joy, 
a  great  achievement,  and  involved  great 
sacrifice. 

In  1894  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  his  home 
in  East  Hampton,  and  devoted  himself 
to  his  aged  father,  to  town  improvements, 
and  Church  affairs.  He  still  kept  an 
active  interest  in  the  great  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  thirty  strenuous  years.  He 
became  a  Trustee  of  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and,  when  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  in  the  early  nineteen  himdreds, 
he  was  a  trusted  advisor  to  some  of  its 
promoters. 

The  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  friends 
were  his.  He  gave  generously  accoi-ding 
to  his  means.  It  was  not  published. 
Doubtless  his  greatest  gifts  were  from 
his  wealth  of  common  sense  and  high 
purpose. 

He  was  very  fond  of  good  reading, 
history,  fiction  and  poetry;  and  knew  by 
heart  many  fine  poems.  In  middle  life  he 
took  up  the  study  of  German,  and  de- 
lighted to  converse  and  to  joke  in  that 
language.  He  loved  a  joke  and  friendly 
banter,  and  his  letters  sparkled  with  fun. 

His  imagination  often  saw  in  the  per- 
sonality or  circumstances  of  an  acquaint- 
ance something  to  liken  him  to  some  per- 
son prominent  in  history  or  story,  and  it 
was  one  of  his  friendly  habits  to  bestow 
a  nickname  in  consequence.  Napoleon, 
Martin  Luther,  Joan  of  Arc,  Rtilbinstein, 
Cromwell,  Cleopatra,  Dolly  Varden,  Sister 
Simplice,  Sister  Perpetua,  and  Yvunyum, 
all  had  their  namesakes;  and  there  were 
other  descriptive  titles,  "The  Sage  of  — ", 
"Sunflower",  "The  —  town  Phonograph", 
etc. 

Mr.  Smith's  most  active  years  for  the 
Bartimei,  although  spent  in  old  Boston, 
were  yet  on  the  frontier  of  the  work.  He 
had  the  energy,  enthusiasm  and  self- 
reliance,  and  the  sagacious  forethought  of 
the  successful  pioneer,  but  to  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  know  him  intimately 
he  was,  most  of  all,  a  friend. 

Read  by  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Andrews. 
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JENNIE   M.    COLBY,    PHYSIOTHERAPIST    INCLUDING 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  MEDICAL  GYMNASTICS 

Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton 
Teacher,  'Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins   Institution   for  the  Blind 


Miss  Jennie  M.  Colby  was  graduated 
from  Perkins  Institution  in  1883.  From 
early  life  her  cherished  ambition  had  been 
to  become  a  trained  nurse,  but  she  had 
cataracts  in  both  eyes,  which  seriously 
impaired  her  vision.  When  about  sixteen 
years  of  age  she  went  to  a  hospital, 
hoping  that  an  operation  on  her  eyes 
would  restore  enough  sight  to  permit  of 
her  entering  the  training  school  as  a  pupil 
nurse;  but  the  operation  was  unsuccessful. 
As  a  possible  solace  for  her  bitter  disap- 
pointment the  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  practice  of  massage  which  was  then 
coming  into  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
might  interest  her  as  the  nearest  substi- 
tute for  the  nursing  profession.  Two  or 
three  years  later,  wishing  to  conserve 
such  vision  as  had  not  been  lost,  she  be- 
came a  pupil  at  Perkins  Institution,  then 
in  South  Boston.  Here  she  proved  to  be 
so  aible,  loyal  and  worthy  a  student  that 
before  graduating  a  way  had  been  opened 
for  her  to  begin  the  study  and  practice 
of  massage.  But  her  progressive  spirit 
was  not  content  to  stop  here.  As  ad- 
vancing medical  science  introduced  new 
methods,  she  qualified  herself  under  the 
best  instructors  to  give  not  only  massage, 
but  gymnastics,  electricity  and  hydrother- 
apy, until  she  had  earned  and  could  adopt 
the  title  of  'physiotherapeutist',  as  it  was 
then  understood.  During  the  many  stren- 
uous years  in  which  she  pursued  this 
calling  in  Boston  and  vicinity  she  never 
ceased  to  express  her  gratitude  for  the 
education  received  at  Perkins  Institution, 
nor  did  she  neglect  any  opportunity  to 
render  service  to  her  Alma  Mater,  even 
though    it    demanded    personal    sacrifice. 

Miss  Colby  was  born  in  Saybrook, 
Connecticut,  June  11,  1859.  As  a  result 
of  her  inheritance — from  clergymen  and 
college  presidents  on  her  mother's  side 
and  from  her  father,  who  was  a  prac- 
tical mechanic — she  combined  scholarly  at- 
tainments, typical  New  England  self-re- 
spect and  an  unperverted  conscience  with 
a  degree  of  mechanical  ingenuity  not 
commonly  found  in  women,  and  a  most 
unselfish  loyalty  toward  her  family,  her 
school,   her   church,    her    country    and    her 


friends.  Nor  did  she  lack  a  "saving 
sense  of  humor",  a  cheerful  disposition 
and  genuine  love  of  play.  This  was  in- 
deed a  rare  galaxy  of  gifts  to  bring  to 
a  profession  which  offered  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  their  exercise.  Her  high  pro- 
fessional standing  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements  made  after  her  death 
by  prominent  neurologists  under  whose 
direction   she   conducted   her   practice. 

Dr.  James  J.  Putnam  wi'ote  to  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: 
"It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  physicians 
of  Boston  should  take  some  notice  of  the 
death  of  that  quite  remarkable  person. 
Miss  Jennie  Colby,  who  so  long  and  so 
devotedly  sei^ved  the  interests  of  the  sick 
as  masseuse,  and  who  was  always  so 
loyal  an  advocate  of  the  principle  that 
all  therapeutic  measures,  although  ap- 
plied by  another  person — no  matter  how 
skillful — should  be  under  the  constant  su- 
pervision of  the  doctor  in  charge.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  make  her  acquain- 
tance early  in  her  career  and  to  have 
her  cooperation  in  a  great  many  cases, 
and  I  aver  with  pleasure  that  over  and 
above  the  benefits  she  brought  to  my  pa- 
tients by  her  skill,  her  faithfulness  and 
her  personality,  she  also  inspired  in  me, 
whether  I  would  or  no,  something  of  her 
own  sense  of  obligation.  Indeed  a  person 
of  finer  character  I  have  rarely  seen.  .  . . 
It  is  worth  recording,  also,  that  Miss 
Colby  was  to  a  great  extent  the  parent 
of  hydrotherapeutics  in  this  city,  although 
in  this  respect  our  efforts  went  hand  in 
hand.  ...  at  first  simply,  in  private 
homes,"  but  "finally  in  a  large  gymna- 
sium in  the  Farragut  Building,  a  portion 
of  which  was  fitted  up  with  complete 
hydrotherapeutic  apparatus — the  home  of 
the    well    known   medical    baths." 

Dr.  Putnam  also  records  that  although 
her  services  were  in  demand  by  patients 
who  could  pay  high  fees,  "her  best  pro- 
fessional skill  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  children  in  the  Out  Patient  Depart- 
ment of  the  Children's  Hospital.  To  this 
work  she  gave  her  services — of  course 
without  pay — two  afternoons  a  week  for 
twenty-five   years." 
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Here  and  at  other  hospital  clinics  and 
at  her  private  gymnasium  Miss  Colby 
trained  "a  number  of  pupils  who  have 
hecome   well   known   to   the    profession." 

Dr.  William  Bullard,  who  installed  Miss 
Colby  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  wrote: 
"Without  her  the  massage  and  educa- 
tional exercise  work  in  the  department 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 
could  never  have  been  satisfactorily  in- 
itiated and  developed.  Her  remarkable 
technical  skill,  her  patience  and  tact  with 
both  mothers  and  children  enabled  us  for 
some  years  to  perform  a  work  of  great 
value  to  many  poor  crippled  and  para- 
lyzed children,  ....  for  whom  elsewhere 
no  help  could  he  found."  Dr.  John  Jenks 
Thomas,  also  on  the  staff,  points  out 
that  Miss  Colby  was  the  first  to  combine 
massage  with  carefully  selected  exercises 
for  developing  the  muscles  involved  in 
infantile  paralysis,  and  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  such  muscles  must  not  be  fa- 
tigued. He  also  states  that  owing  to 
her    "ingenuity,    deep    sympathy    for    and 


understanding  of  children"  she  originated 
and  developed  a  method  of  treatment  for 
cases  of  obstetrical  paralysis,  using  the 
principle  of  play  and  imitation  so  suc- 
cessfully as  to  obtain  voluntary  responses 
from  even  tiny  babies. 

On  September  16,  1918,  at  the  end  of 
a  hard  day's  work  Miss  Colby  died  sud- 
denly and  alone,  "presumably  of  apo- 
plexy". For  many  years  in  addition  to 
her  handicap  of  defective  sight  she  had 
borne  frequent  excruciating  attacks  of 
migraine  and  had  been  much  inconven- 
ienced (by  a  troublesome  knee.  But  in 
spite  of  it  all,  she  had  supported  an  in- 
valid miother;  put  two  nephews  through 
school;  often  lent  financial  aid  to  mem- 
bers of  her  family  or  to  friends  in  need, 
and  given  free  service  which — it  is  es- 
timated— ^had  it  been  paid  for,  would  have 
amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Thus, 
in  the  words  of  a  friend,  "She  rebuilt 
her  life  plan  upon  a  disappointment,"  but 
achieved  "victory  after  defeat". 

Read  hy  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen. 
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DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD,  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC 

Dr.  George  LeRoy  Lindsay 
Director  of  Music,  Public   Schools  of   Philadelphia 


We  have  come  here  today  to  pay  hom- 
age to  one  who  achieved  greatness  in 
the  field  of  music.  It  is  our  high  privi- 
lege to  recall  the  life,  accomplishments 
and  service  of  America's  greatest  organ- 
ist. It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  that 
we,  who  knew  this  musical  pioneer,  pro- 
pose his  name  anew  as  one  whose  work 
stands  for  the  highest  ideals  and  practical 
values  of  music  in  its  relation  to  life, 
contentment  and  spiritual  satisfaction.  We 
have  assembled  to  honor  the  undying  con- 
tribution of  DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD. 

David  Wiood  was  born  near  Pittsburgh, 
March  3,  1838,  the  third  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Wilhelmina  Wood.  He  came  of  sturdy 
New  England  stock  on  his  father's  side, 
and  of  partly  German  origin  on  his  mo- 
ther's side.  We  know  that  his  sight  was 
lost  when  he  was  three,  as  a  result  of 
an  accident  and  scarlet  fever.  The  Woods 
heard  from  some  friends  who  had  visited 
Philadelphia  that  an  institution  for  the 
instruction    of   the    blind    had    been   estab- 


lished there  five  years  previously.  Mrs. 
Wood  heroically  determined  that  five-year 
old  David  should  have  his  chance  and 
he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  mer- 
chant and  made  the  long  jouniey  to 
Philadelphia,  much  of  the  way  by  canal 
boat.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  and  was  a  pupil  there  in 
the  old  building,  at  20th  and  Race  Streets, 
for  ten  years. 

We  know  that  at  an  early  age  he  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  music  and  that 
instruments  such  as  the  violin,  flute  and 
violoncello  were  placed  in  his  hands  to 
acquire  such  efficiency  as  he  could  from 
his  own  resources.  At  fourteen  he  began 
the  serious  study  of  music.  His  first 
teacher  was  William  Schnabel,  whom  he 
described  as  "a  truly  great  teacher". 
Unfoi-tunately,  Schnabel  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Ernest  PfiefFer,  a  member 
of  the  Germania  Orchestra,  and  of  whom 
Mr.    Wood   said,   "From   this   conscientious 
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and  painstaking  preceptor,  I  gained  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  the- 
ory  and   practice    of   music  in   general." 

In  1853  and  1854,  David  Wood's  name 
appeared  as  one  of  the  four  assistant 
teachers  of  music  at  the  school.  This 
position  was  probably  that  of  pupil- 
teacher.  He  left  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
fessional career  at  nineteen.  He  main- 
tained a  close  contact  with  the  school  for 
the  next  six  years  by  continuing  his 
practice  on  the  school  organ  and  to  take 
part  in  the  "weekly  exhibitions".  His 
name  appears  again  on  the  School  Report 
for  1862  as  an  assistant  teacher  of  music. 
Three  years  later,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  two  "principal  assistants"  to  the  prin- 
cipal instructor  of  music,  a  position  which 
he  filled  for  21  years.  In  1887  Mr.  Wood 
was  made  principal  instructor  in  music, 
a  position  which  he  filled  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Wood  served  in  the  capacity  of  in- 
structor for  48  years  and  was  closely 
identified  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  over  66  years. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wood  ibegan 
when  I  studied  organ  with  him  as  a 
youth.  He  was  an  exacting  instructor 
but  never  undervalued  the  potential  ability 
of  his  pupils.  He  expected  them  to 
practice  and  do  well  and  placed  full  re- 
sponsibility upon  them.  Education  to  him 
was  life  and  life  surely  was  an  exacting 
task-master.  Mr.  Wood  knew  my  problem 
better  than  I  knew  it  myself.  To  be  a 
professional  musician,  as  I  had  decided 
to  be  in  1904,  was  a  venturesome  under- 
taking. While  conditions  are  difficult  now, 
they  were  more  so  in  those  days. 

I  became  assistant  to  "Mr."  Wood,  as 
we  affectionately  called  him,  at  the  Bap- 
tist Temple,  where  Russell  H.  Conwell 
was  the  minister.  The  Temple  iChorus 
was  a  real  oratorio  society  and  nothing 
daunted  them,  under  the  direction  of  their 
great  leader.  The  works  of  Handel,  Hay- 
dn and  Mendelssohn  were  performed  here. 
The  chorus  was  fond  of  singing  Dr. 
Wood's  famous  "March  of  Time"  and 
some  of  his  other  compositions,  such  as 
"There  shall  be  no  more  night"  and 
"The  twilight  shadows  fall".  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Wood  intimate- 
ly and  to  read  with  him  many  musical 
compositions  of  the  masters  and  literary 
works  such  as  Spitta's  "Life  of  Bach". 
We  were  planning  to  go  abroad  and  visit 
the  cathedrals  where  the  famous  organs 
are    installed    and    Mr.    Wood    was    greatly 


interested  in  the  specifications  of  the  or- 
gans on  which  John  Sebastian  Bach  had 
performed.  He  would  discuss  the  balance 
and   variety   of   stops   at   great   length. 

Mr.  Wood's  prodigious  memory  of  music 
and  understanding  of  mathematics  are 
worthy  of  note.  James  G.  Blaine  was 
his  teacher  in  mathematics  and  marvelled 
at  his  genius.  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Blaine's  visit  to  Philadelphia,  he 
is  quoted  as  having  said,  "If  David  Wood, 
the  famous  organist,  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  science,  he  would  have  been  the 
greatest  mathematician  of  the  age.  How- 
ever, there  is  compensation  in  the  thought 
that  what  science  has  lost,  music  has 
gained." 

Many  who  memorize  music,  depend 
largely  upon  reflex  action  developed 
through  repetition.  I  recall  the  unique 
experience  of  reading  and  playing  to  Mr. 
Wood  one  of  the  musical  settings  of  the 
Psalms,  by  Mendelssohn,  a  composition 
which  takes  thirty-five  minutes  to  per- 
form. It  took  consideraible  time  to  play 
each  hand  separately  and  together,  page 
after  page.  When  I  was  through.  Dr. 
Wood  sat  down  and  played  the  accom- 
paniment for  the  entire  composition  with- 
out an  error.  He  confided  to  me  that  it 
took  him  two  weeks  to  memorize  his 
first  hj.Tnn  tune,   as   a  child   of  twelve. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  accustomed  to 
wait  in  a  neighborhood  drugstore  and 
meet  people  who  came  in,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  someone  who  would  read  new 
music  to  him.  Out  of  such  a  life  of  pa- 
tient toil  and  valiant  striving  came  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  America 
has  known.  In  improvising  he  had  no 
equal  in  style  and  ingenuity  in  developing 
complex  forms.  He  frequently  took  the 
final  hymn  of  the  service  and  developed 
a  four  or  five  part  fugue  as  a  postlude. 
His  interludes  between  the  verses  of 
hymns  were  gems  of  creative  fancy.  He, 
himself,  felt  that  his  improvisations  were 
his  best  compositions;  although  as  a 
composer  of  church  anthems,  he  ranks 
among  the   truly   great. 

Fortunately  he  dictated  to  me  the  ac- 
companiments of  his  greatest  anthems 
just  before  his  death.  It  was  a  hardship 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  many  times  we 
worked  until  midnight.  He  sat  in  his 
chair  and  dictated  the  notation  from  mem- 
ory, occasionally  rising  and  playing  the 
piano.     The   burden   of  preparing  the   mu- 
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sic  for  Easter,  at  St,  Stephen's  Church, 
and  in  maintaining  his  many  hours  of 
labor  proved  too  great  and  he  collapsed 
and  died  on  Easter  Sunday,  1910.  On 
his  deathbed  he  was  concerned  about  the 
copying  down  of  his  anthem,  "Behold, 
I  Show  You  a  Mystery".  It  had  been 
finished  on  Thursday  night  before  and 
when  in  a  conscious  moment  he  was  as- 
sured that  such  was  the  fact,  he  became 
calm  and  illuminated  with  the  thought 
that  death  could  not  obliterate  the  monu- 
mental offerings  that  he  had  created  through 
a  spiritual  life  of  service. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  recall  the 
achievements  of  the  chorus  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  in  presenting  the  works 
of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn 
in   their    full    form    in    the    Musical    Fund 


Hall.  Nothing  before  or  since  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  group  of  young  singers 
that  equals  these  astounding  performanc- 
es. The  inspiration  was  David  Wood. 
One  grew  to  love  Bach  and  Handel  under 
the  direction  of  their  disciple,  and  we 
know  that,  despite  general  criticism,  Dr. 
Wood  insisted  upon  playing  Bach  in 
his  church  recitals.  We  may  say  that 
the  revival  in  interest  in  the  works  of 
J.  S.  Bach  came  through  the  efforts  of 
David  Wood.  Temple  University  early 
recognized  his  contributions  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 
To  his  loved  ones  and  those  who  had 
the  glorious  privilege  of  knowing  him, 
he  was  a  great  light,  a  great  leader,  and 
a  great  liberator  of  beauty  and  inspira- 
tion. 


HINMAN  L.  HALL,  FOUNDER  AND  FIRST  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  WORKING 
HOME  FOR  BLIND  MEN 

John  H.  Meader 
Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 


Born  in  1829  and  died  in  1905  at  the 
age  of  76.  In  1862  when  thirty-three 
years  old  he  lost  his  sight  and  because 
of  this  became  interested  in  work  for  the 
Blind,  first  in  the  printing  of  literature, 
and  then  in  1874  he  became  Superintend- 
ent and  Financial  Agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  just 
established  at  Philadelphia,  and  remained 
in  that  position  till  his  death  in  1905, 
a  period  of  over  thirty  years. 

That  in  the  briefest  statistical  outline 
is  the  life  story  of  a  man  who  spent 
about  forty  years  in  earnest,  faithful, 
efficient  work  for  the  Blind,  the  influence 
of  which  is  not  only  still  effective,  but 
will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  have  workshops  for  the 
Blind. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  Mr.  Hall's  life 
work  without  going  back  briefly  to  an- 
other pioneer,  William  Chapin,  for  many 
years  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
now,  for  lack  of  time,  commonly  called 
the  Overbrook  School.  Early  in  his  ca- 
reer as  Principal,  Mr.  iChapin  felt  that 
as    a    part    of    the    broader    work    of    the 


School,  there  should  be  a  place  where 
remunerative  manual  labor  could  be  given 
to  graduates  of  the  School  and  also  to 
other  adult  blind  who  had  lost  their  sight 
in  later  life  and  who  had  had  no  advan- 
tages of  a  blind  education,  but  who  were 
applying  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to 
the  School  for  some  training  in  an  in- 
dustrial occupation  so  that  they  might 
earn  a  living  for  themselves.  Time  for- 
bids more  than  two  quotations  from  Mr. 
Chapin's  reports.  In  1851  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  had  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  workshop 
and  home  and  a  report  of  considerable 
length  was  prepared.  As  much  as  ten 
years  later  Mr.  Chapin  refers  to  this 
ten-year  old  report,  making  lengthy  ex- 
cerpts, of  which  the  following  short  para- 
graph is  one:  "To  refuse  this  and  dis- 
miss them  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  unfriended  and  unprotected,  would, 
be,  in  many  such  cases,  the  means  ot 
obliterating  all  they  have  learned  and 
consigning  them  to  hopeless  dependence, 
a  burden  to  the  public  and  to  themselves; 
and  to  that  extent,  to  become  living  evi- 
dence of  failure  in  the  Institution  from 
which  they  were  inconsiderately   discharg- 
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ed.  It  would  render  fruitless  the  whole 
cost  of  their  education." 

Again  in  the  report  of  1860  he  speaks 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  grad- 
uates of  the  School  in  securing  employ- 
ment, and  says:  "Shut  out  from  all  other 
workshops,  where  will  the  blind  mechanic 
apply?  Why  aggravate  his  misfortune 
by  teaching  him  trades  in  which  his 
hopes  of  self-support  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment in  a  life  of  idleness?  He 
asks  employment, — ^there  is  none  for  him; 
he  seeks  it  elsewhere, — it  is  denied.  He 
has  one  wretched  resource  left — charity 
and  the   almshouse." 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Ibefore 
the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Mr.  Cha- 
pin  refers  to  this  subject  in  nearly  every 
report,    sometimes    at    considerable   length. 

Early  in  his  career  as  Principal,  he 
had  induced  his  Board  to  establish  in 
connection  with  and  on  the  grounds  of 
the  School  what  was  sometimes  called  a 
"Retreat  for  Industrious  Blind"  and  some- 
times a  "Home".  In  this  "Home"  a  small 
number  of  men  and  women  were  provided 
with  employment  and  with  living  quar- 
ters  at  small  expense. 

But  Mr.  Chapin  felt  that  this  work  of 
providing  employment  and  a  home  should 
be  done  by  an  organization  other  than 
the  School,  and  he  visioned  a  well  round- 
ed program  of  care  for  the  Blind,  com- 
prising three  separate  organizations,  first, 
a  School  for  the  young  blind;  this  al- 
ready existed.  Second,  a  workshop  and 
home  for  employable  blind — this  became 
a  fact  by  the  establishment  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Blind  Men  in  1868  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men  in  1874.  Third,  a  Retreat  for 
aged  Blind  who  could  no  longer  work. 
This  became  a  fact  with  the  opening  of 
the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged 
Blind   in   1910. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  Hinman  L.  Hall  having  lost  his 
sight  in  1862  at  the  age  of  33,  he  was 
one  of  the  adult  blind  who  applied  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
to  be  given  instruction  in  some  indus- 
trial occupation  at  which  he  might  win 
a  livelihood.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
his  study  there  that  he  came  to  realize 
at  first  hand  by  his  association  with 
other  blind  men,  the  varied  and  difficult 
problems    connected    with    work    for    the 


Blind.  He  saw  the  many  needs  that 
blind  people  have,  and,  realizing  his  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  some  of  the  larger 
things,  he  decided  that  work  for  the 
Blind  was  his   life  work. 

His  first  interest  was  that  of  litera- 
ture. He  was  influential  in  establishing 
at  Philadelphia  the  National  Association 
of  Printing  for  the  Blind,  and  when  in 
1871  this  Association  united  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Hall  joined  the  latter  organization 
and  spent  several  years  of  very  fruitful 
labor.  He  was  sent  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  secured  from  various  State  Leg- 
islatures appropriations  for  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
also  interested  in  the  mechanical  side  of 
printing,  and  through  his  influence  the 
first  power  press  was  used  in  printing 
literature  for  the  Blind.  Although  in 
1874  he  took  up  his  new  work  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Wiorking 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  he  continued  his 
interest  in  and  work  for  the  American 
Printing  House.  By  his  personal  efforts 
in  Washington  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Congressional  Committees,  he 
did  much  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bill  endowing  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  with  $250,000,  and 
in  1879  he  secured  the  establishment  of 
the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical 
Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind  which 
has  circulated  thousands  of  volumes  of 
Sunday  School  lessons  and  other  good 
religious    literature. 

During  all  these  years  from  1863  on, 
Mr.  Hall  had  visited  many  prominent 
and  influential  people,  procuring  from 
them  endorsements  of  the  work  being 
done  for  the  blind,  including  President 
Grant  and  his  cabinet,  Horace  Greeley, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  James  G.  Blaine, 
and    scores    of   others. 

It  was  in  1874,  however,  that  he  took 
up  the  work  where  he  rendered  his  Ibest 
and  most  lasting  service,  and  by  which 
he  will  always  be  remembered.  In  that 
year  he  was  selected  as  the  first  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men  for  which  he  had 
been  soliciting  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
a  suitable  property.  In  this  work,  he 
was  to  lead  the  way  in  the  conduct  of 
both  a  workshop  and  a  Home  for  adult 
blind  men,  and  to  develop  this  combined 
Institution   until,   in   addition   to  being  the 
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first  of  its  kind,  it  was  for  many  years 
the   largest   in   the  country. 

Mr.  Hall's  few  years  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  had  not  only  laid  the  founda- 
tion lof  expeiience  which  enabled  him, 
with  his  extraordinary  native  ability,  to 
undertake  and  carry  through  his  great 
work;  but  they  had  also  shown  Mr.  Cha- 
pin.  Principal  of  the  School,  that  in  Mr. 
Hall  he  had  found  a  man  to  whom  he 
could  turn  over  his  long  thought-of  scheme 
of  a  Workshop  and  a  Home,  with  as- 
surance  of  success. 

Out  !of  his  few  years  of  training  and 
his  early  years  as  administrator,  Mr. 
Hall  learned  and  put  into  practice  many 
ideas  which  have  come  to  be  recognized 
as  principles  in  work  for  the  Blind. 
I  will  mention  a  few  of  these,  as  I  have 
found   them    in   his    reports. 

He  recognized  that  in  spite  of  the  best 
education  that  can  be  given  to  blind 
boys,  many  of  them  must  rely  on  some 
kind  of  manual  labor  to  earn  a  living. 

He  recognized  that  of  those  who  re- 
ceive industrial  training  only  a  few  are 
able  to  conduct  a  business  alone,  but 
most  must  depend  upon  the  guidance 
and  help   of  some  sighted   persons. 

He  recognized  that  there  are  very  few 
possible  individual  businesses  for  blind 
men,  but  that  most  men  must  work  in 
some  sheltered  and  subsidized  shop  where 
raw  materials  can  be  bought  to  advan- 
tage, the  products  sold  in  quantities,  and 
the  working  conditions  made  favorable 
for  blind  workers. 

He  recognized  that  while  all  iblind  men 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  and  there  should  be  as  wide  a 
variety  of  industries  as  possible  to  fit 
individual  capacities,  yet  there  are  so 
few  lines  of  work  in  which  the  blind  man 
can  compete  with  his  sighted  brother  that 
most  blind  men  must  adapt  themselves 
to  those  trades  in  which  there  is  a  chance 
for   them. 

He  recognized  that  the  majority  of 
blind  males  are  not  young  men,  but  that 
the  larger  part  are  men  who  have  become 


blind  later  in  life  through  accident  or 
disease,  and  for  whom  it  4s  harder  to 
learn  a  trade  than  for  those  who  were 
blind  in  early  years  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  education  in  a  School  for  the 
Blind. 

He  recognized  that  of  those  blinded 
later  in  life  there  must  necessarily  be 
many  whose  ability  must  be  low  and 
whose  earning  capacity  must  (be  small 
and  for  such  subsidized  workshops  are 
necessary. 

He  recognized  that  for  all  except  those 
of  very  lowest  ability  and  those  who  are 
too  old  to  work,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  given  employment  even  at  ra- 
ther serious  financial  loss,  than  that  they 
should  lose  what  capacity  they  have,  and 
their  self-respect  and  general  morale  be 
undermined,  and  they  become  beggars  or 
inmates  (of  county  poorhouses. 

He  recognized  that  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  trade  and  the  changing 
needs  of  blind  people,  those  laboring  for 
the  Blind  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to 
find  new  industries  for  them,  a  truth 
that  possibly  has  never  been  more  deeply 
realized    than    at   the   present   time. 

He  recognized  that  of  these  blind  men 
there  must  needs  be  many  without  home 
or  family,  or  whose  homes  are  poor,  and 
therefore  foo"  such  some  Home  at  low 
cost  to  the  Blind  with  good  care  and 
congenial  surroundings  is  most  essential, 
and  that  the  gathering  together  of  such 
men  under  one  roof  is  not  harmful  to 
them,  as  was  then  and  still  is  considered 
by   some,   but  is   rather   very   beneficial. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  pioneer  in  workshops  for  the 
Blind  conducted  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men  for  over  thirty 
years,  until  his  death  in  1905,  building 
up  an  institution  which  has  given  em- 
ployment to  many  hundreds  of  men  and 
paid  them  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  wages.  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  man  who  blazed  the  trail  in 
this   kind   of   work. 
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MYRTA  E.  FURMAN.  TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION  AT 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE  AND  NEFF 

COLLEGE  OF  ORATORY 

Miss  Marian  Kohn 
Executive  Director,  Orphans'  Guardians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  the  invitation  came  to  participate 
in  this  program,  I  accepted  readily  and 
gratefully,  since  it  would  give  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  former 
teacher  and  revered  friend.  May  I  also 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instiniction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  which  has  provided 
facilities  for  continued  education  of  pu- 
pils  after  leaving  the  parent   School  ? 

All  of  us  know  outstanding  people  who, 
through  educational  advantages  and  mas- 
terful personality,  have  steadfastly  sur- 
mounted the  handicap  of  lack  of  vision. 
In  this  group  belongs  Myrta  Eldora  Fur- 
man,  an  elocutionist  and  successful  teacher 
of  literature. 

Let  us  summarize  some  of  the  events 
of  her  life  which  will  assist  in  under- 
standing Miss  Furman's  adjustment  to 
her  problem.  She  was  born  on  November 
8,  1860,  in  Liberty  Comers,  Pennsylvania. 
From  her  early  childhood,  she  evinced  an 
esthetic  appreciation  of  nature — ^the  sym.- 
metry  of  trees,  the  hue  of  flowers,  the 
flash  of  birds,  the  sparkle  of  w^aters  and 
especially  the  association  of  colors.  To 
such  a  beauty-loving  person,  therefore, 
the  loss  of  her  sight  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  an  overwhelming  misfortune 
and  she  was  almost  crushed.  Family, 
friends  and  her  own  courageous  spirit 
came  to  her  aid,  however,  and  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  her  life,  she  entered 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
truction  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia. 
Here  she  proved  herself  to  be  a  student 
vdth  tenacity  of  purpose  and  willingness 
for  hard  work.  Nothing  daunted  her 
and,  as  one  of  her  fellow  pupils  stated, 
"Myrta  was  not  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  excellence."  It  was  this  untir- 
ing industry,  studiousness  and  recogni- 
tion of  her  talent  wliich  influenced  her 
far-visioned  principal,  Mr.  William  Chapin, 
and  made  him  decide  to  provide  for  her 
further  instruction.  Since  Miss  Furman 
was  a  promising  elocutionist,  she  was 
sent  to  the  National  School  of  Oratory, 
where  she  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 


of  Oratory.  Later,  Neff  College  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Oratory.  After  two  years  of  teaching 
at  the  Ogontz  School  for  Girls,  in  1888, 
Miss  Furman  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Swarthmore  College  and  taught 
there  until  1902.  For  the  next  five 
years,  she  taught  at  Neff  College  lof  Ora- 
tory. In  1907,  she  established  her  own 
school  of  elocution  in  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  school  which  she  maintained  suc- 
cessfully until  her  death  in  1915.  Al- 
ways eager  to  learn  the  latest  develop- 
ments, she  spent  the  last  summer  of  her 
life  studying  at  the  Boston  School  of 
Oratory. 

It  is  Miss  Furman's  work  as  a  teacher 
of  elocution,  a  field  in  which  few  blind 
persons  have  excelled,  that  is  particularly 
vital.  When  one  considers  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  teacher,  possibly  the  first  req- 
uisite is  knoAvledge  of  the  subject.  In 
this  Miss  Furman  distinguished  herself. 
She  had  a  wealth  of  content  which  she 
presented  in  a  rich  and  meaningful  man- 
ner. Literature,  to  her  students,  was  a 
reality  related  to  life  in  general  and 
inextricably  woven  into  their  own  daily 
existences.  Her  power  of  imagery,  re- 
tained from  the  period  when  her  vision 
was  unimpaired,  was  so  vivid  and  clear 
that  it  opened  for  them  paths  of  hidden 
beauties  not  previously  explored.  Her 
keen  imagination  often  caused  her  to  re- 
fer to  their  voices  as  special  colors,  such 
as  golden  brown,  vivid  blue,  dark  green. 
This  so  greatly  impressed  her  students 
that  years  later  they  remembered  the 
colors  she  had  attributed  to  them.  Miss 
Furman  was  also  a  progressive  teacher. 
Her  knowledg'e  was  not  limited  to  her 
subject  alone,  for  she  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing av/are  of  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  world  at  large.  Educational  maga- 
zines and  books  were  read  to  her  by  her 
students,  who  delighted  in  the  intimate 
contact   with   their   beloved   friend. 

No  doubt  this  fund  of  knowledge,  and 
her  soft,  well  modulated  voice  which  held 
the    attention    of   her   students,   were   par- 
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tially  responsible  for  her  ability  in  con- 
ducting a  class.  She  also  had  a  clever 
method  of  availing  herself  of  devices. 
The  members  of  each  class  were  seated 
in  alphabetical  order,  and,  by  means  of 
well-trained  memory,  she  was  able  to 
visualize  the  relative  positions.  S^ccord- 
ing  to  Miss  Furman's  students,  she  could 
tell  by  their  voices  whether  they  were 
sitting  erect  and  were  responsive.  One 
day  Miss  Furman  had  asked  a  young  man 
a  question,  which  he  answered.  She  then 
remarked,  "Mr.  Cole,  I  do  not  expect 
students  to  lounge  in  my  class."  He 
straightened  and  asked,  "How  did  you 
know  I  was  not  sitting  up?"  "By  your 
voice,"  she  replied.  Examples  could  be 
multiplied  illustrating  the  utilization  of 
resources  not  ordinarily  used  by  teachers 
with  normal  sight.  She  was  able  to 
adapt  herself  to  a  variety  of  situations 
and  always  seemed  serene  and  well 
poised.  The  best  testimonial  of  Miss 
Furman's  ability  to  conduct  a  class  is 
the  statement  of  one  of  her  pupils  that 
the  students,  far  from  making  trouble 
for  her,  always  gave  her  the  profound 
respect   and   attention   she   deserved. 

Notwithstanding  her  good  teaching,  ft 
was  not  in  this  field  that  Miss  Furman 
made  her  greatest  contribution,  but  as 
a  constructive  character.  It  was  to  Ibe 
the  students'  privilege  to  grow  in  kindli- 
ness and  consideration,  and  share  benefits 
with  one  who  was  making  a  brave  strug- 
gle. 

Tall,  lovely,  well  dressed  and  with  dig- 
nified beai'ing,  Miss  Furman  w^as  the  es- 
sence of  culture  and  breeding.  When 
she  conversed,  her  face  lighted  and  gave 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  her  spiritual  depth. 
It   was    a   real   treat    to    go   to   her   taste- 


fully furnished  room  and  discuss  prob- 
lems. The  sympathetic  and  helpful  un- 
derstanding she  offered  caused  the  stu- 
dents to  cherish  her.  As  a  result  of  her 
influence  many  have  found  themselves  to 
be   stronger  men   and  women. 

Miss  Furman,  as  an  interpreter  of  lit- 
erature, often  gave  recitals.  To  the  crit- 
ics who  delighted  in  her  rendition  and 
to  others  who  revelled  in  the  cadences 
of  her  voice,  she  was  a  source  of  joy  and 
inspiration.  Her  receptions  at  public  re- 
citals were  no  less  enthusiastic  than  those 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  the  pupils  always  anticipated  her 
coming. 

Reflected  in  all  Miss  Furman's  activi- 
ties, symbolizing  the  keynote  of  her  life, 
was  her  ability  to  associate  with,  and 
to  understand  people.  One  of  her  col- 
lege students  said,  "I  never  thought  of 
Miss  Furman  as  being  blind."  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  self-evident.  She  was  so 
dynamic  in  her  relationship  with  others 
that  one  was  unmindful  of  her  physical 
deficiency. 

Even  though  Miss  Furman  died  17 
years  ago,  the  methods  she  employed, 
during  the  best  teaching  years  of  her 
life,  were  identical  with  our  most  mod- 
ern methods.  She  studied  each  member 
of  her  class  as  a  separate  personality. 
She  recognized  and  attempted  to  correct 
weaknesses  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempted to  foster  strength.  She  was  the 
type  of  teacher  who,  next  to  the  parent,  is 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  individual. 

I  have  touched  upon  a  creative  and  in- 
spired personality;  completion  needs  the 
delicate    attributes    of    a    poet. 


DR.  ROBERT  H.  BABCOCK,  PHYSICIAN 

LiBORio  Delfino 
Field  Officer,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


It  is  hard  with  the  little  time  at  my 
disposal  to  do  justice  to  one  who  stands 
forth  as  an  emblem  of  intelligence,  self- 
reliance  and  an  unswerving  tenacity  of 
purpose.  To  measure  his  greatness  simply 
by  his  financial  achievement  Avould  only 
be  crediting  him  with  the  least  of  his  at- 
tainments. He  not  only  overcame  the 
greatest  of  all  handicaps,  but  was  the 
first   person  without   sight  to   pioneer   and 


win   a  place   in  the  foremost   rank   of  the 
medical   profession. 

Robert  H.  Babcock  was  born  on  July 
26,  1851,  in  Watertown,  New  York.  The 
first  thirteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  participation  of  boyish  activities, 
but  early  in  the  spring  of  1864  he  lost 
his  sight  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of 
a  bombshell.  As  soon  as  his  mother 
realized    that   the    loss    of   his    vision    was 
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permanent,  she  lost  no  time  in  taking 
him  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  then  located 
at  20th  and   Race   Streets  in  Philadelphia. 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  in 
this  schoiol,  and  it  was  here,  while  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  academic  training,  that 
young  Babcock  learned  self-reliance,  in- 
dustry, became  accustomed  to  the  making 
of  long  journeys  by  himself,  but  above 
all  else  the  boy  learned  that  "special 
privileges"  should  never  be  sought,  and 
are  ofttimes  a  handicap  rather  than  an 
asset. 

Babcock  continued  his  studies  in  var- 
ious colleges,  but  like  many  another  per- 
son without  sight,  he  was  for  some  time 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  vocation  he  should 
follow.  One  day  in  the  company  of  a 
friend,  he  called  upon  a  woman  who  was 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  treatment  of 
disease  through  the  means  lof  electricity. 
The  enthusiasm  proved  to  be  infectious; 
but  possessing  an  analytical  mind,  he 
was  not  merely  content  with  treating  a 
malady,  but  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
pathology  of  the  same. 

To  achieve  this  end,  Babcock  showed 
infinite  patience,  as  well  as  unusual  tal- 
ent, in  his  preparation.  While  a  student 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui-- 
geons  in  New  York,  he  was  named  one 
of  ten  honor  students  in  a  class  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  "I  studied  Med- 
icine for  nine  years  before  I  began  to 
practice,"  said  Dr.  Babcock,  "I  did  it  be- 
cause I  knew  that,  by  the  immortal  gods, 
I  had  to." 

After  this  intensive  training,  the  young 
doctor  opened  an  office  in  Chicago.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  period  that  is 
most  discouraging  in  the  life  of  every 
physician,  when  the  young  man  was  much 
better  supplied  with  hope  than  with  pay- 
ing patients.  "It  was  ten  years,"  he  said, 
"before  I  began  to  earn  enough  from  my 
practice  to  live  on.  Many  a  time  I  went 
miles  across  town  to  call  on  a  rare  pa- 
tient, and  I  received  perhaps  the  magnifi- 
cent fee  of  two  dollars." 

When  there  were  no  patients,  many 
hours  were  spent  in  study,  and  this  bore 
fruit  in  due  season  when  Babcock  le- 
ceived  recognition.  He  secured  an  ap- 
pointment as  professor  in  the  Chicago 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
also  as  attending  physician  in  the  Cook 
County  Hospital. 


His  fame  at  last  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  Chicago,  and  he  was  asked  by 
an  eastern  publishing  house  to  prepare  a 
book  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  still 
another  work  on  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
So  painstaking  and  conscientious  was  he 
in  this  work  that  it  was  five  years  before 
the  first  book  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers.  This  was  followed  by  two 
other  works,  each  of  which  received  the 
same  laborious  attention  as  well  as  being 
received  most  favorably  by  the  medicai 
profession. 

At  the  time  the  American  Magazine 
printed  his  story  in  its  pages  in  June, 
1922,  Dr.  Babcock  had  been  in  practice 
some  thirty  years,  and  he  was  then  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  heart  specialist  in 
Chicago.  For  many  years  he  took  little 
or  no  interest  in  work  for  the  blind,  but 
through  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Delfino 
while  she  was  in  Chicago  in  1922,  Dr. 
Babcock  was  brought  in  touch  with  our 
work.  In  April,  1923,  he  attended  the 
convention  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  Philadelphia  and  visited  his 
Alma  Mater  in  its  present  location  in 
Overbrook.  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  lof  Trustees,  called  upon 
him  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  and 
Dr.  Burritt  came  to  take  him  to  Over- 
brook,  where  he  addressed  the  assembled 
school. 

These  few  facts  will  sei-ve  to  show  his 
tenacity  of  purpose.  His  desire  to  excel, 
despite  his  great  handicap,  enabled  him 
to  overcome  all  obstacles.  He  has  left 
a  record  of  a  good  example,  an  argument 
which  has   no   answer. 

ROBERT   HALL  BABCOCK,    M.  D. 

(Copied  from  "Who's  Who  in  America, 
1928^1929) 
Babcock,  Robert  Hall,  M.D.:  b.  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1851;  s.  Robert 
Stanton  and  Emily  M.  (Hall)  B.;  ed.  Inst, 
for  Blind,  Phila.,  1864-67;  prep.  dept.  Oli- 
vet Coll.,  Mich.,  1867-69;  Western  Re- 
serve Coll.,  1869-73,  A.B.,  1873,  A.M., 
1877;  U.  of  Mich.  (lit.  dept.),  1873-74, 
(med.  dept.),  1874-76;  M.D.,  Chicago  Med. 
Coll.,  1878;  Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.  (iColum- 
bia),  1879;  continued  med.  studies  Berlin, 
Munich,  Wurziburg,  Germany,  1880-83; 
LL.D.,  U.  of  Mich.,  1910;  m.  Lizzie  C. 
Weston,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  June  12, 
1879;  children — Eleanor  Clinton  (Mrs.  A. 
M.  Coit),  Robert  Weston.  In  practice, 
Chicago,   since    1883;    professor   of   clinical 
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medicine  and  physical  diagnosis,  Chicago 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  1887-92; 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  and  diseases 
of  chest,  Coll.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Chicago,  1891-1905;  attending  physician, 
1891-1907,  later  consulting  physician.  Cook 
County  Hospital;  consulting  physician  to 
Mary  Thompson,  Marion  Sims,  St.  An- 
thony de  Padua  and  Passavant  Hospitals. 
Member  Association  of  American  Phys- 
icians, American  Climatological  Associa- 
tion, American  Medical  Association,  Nat- 
ional Association  for  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  International  Insti- 
tution for  Tuberculosis,  American  Con- 
gress of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  corre- 
sponding member  Medico-'Chirurgical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh;  member  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  etc.  Author:  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Arterial  System,  1903;  Diseas- 
es of  the  Lungs,  1907.  Home:  453  Dem- 
ing  Place.  Office:  30  North  Michigan 
Avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

The  catalogue  of  copyright  books  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  names  the  following 
three  titles  by  Dr.  Babcock: 

"Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Arterial 
System",  designed  to  be  a  practical  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  for  the  use  or 
students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  by 
Robert  H.  Babcock  .  .  .  with  three  colored 
plates  and  139  illustrations.  3rd  edition, 
revised.  New  York,  was  published  in  1909, 
the  first  edition  having  been  published 
in  1903  and  the  second  in  1905.  856  p. 
illustrations,  3  col.  pi.  24  1-2  cm.   $6.00. 

"Diseases  of  the  Lungs";  designed  to 
be  a  practical  presentation  of  the  subject 
for  the  use  of  students  and  practitioners 
of  medicine,  by  Robert  H.  Babcock.  .  .  . 
with  12  colored  plates  and  104  text  illus- 
trations. 1st  edition.  New  York  and 
London,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1907. 
xix,   809   p.   illus.,   xii   col.   pi.   24    1-2   cm. 

In  addition  to  the  above  titles  Dr.  Bab- 
cock published  another  book,  "Your 
Heart  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It",  New 
York,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  copy- 
right 1918.  xiii  p.,  1.,  17-235  p.  incl.  front., 
plates   20cm.     $1.50. 

A  second  edition  of  this  title  was  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Company  in 
1924.         19    1-2  cm. 

From  iChicago  Daily  Tribune,  June  29, 
1930: 


"DR.     R.     H.     BABCOCK,     FAMOUS 
HEART    SPECIALIST,    DIES. 

"Dr.  Robert  Hall  Babcock,  of  internat- 
ional fame  as  a  heart  specialist,  died 
yesterday  at  Princeton,  Wisconsin,  accord- 
ing to  word  received  by  Chicago  friends. 
He  was  79  years  old  and  had  been  blind 
since  he  was   13. 

"His  position  in  medicine  was  unique. 
His  Chicago  colleagues  in  1925  gave  a 
testimonial  banquet  for  him  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  which  was  attended  by  100  of  the 
city's  leading  physicians.  He  was  praised 
as  a  scholar  and  friend  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  a  specialist.  Speakers  included  Dr. 
William  Pusey,  Dr.  Hugh  Patrick,  Dr.  Frank 
Billings,  and  the  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone. 
The  toastmaster  was  Dr.  James  B.  Het- 
rick,   another   noted   heart   specialist. 

"Despite  his  blindness.  Dr.  Babcock  not 
only  carried  on  his  practice,  and  con- 
ducted extensive  research,  but  was  able 
to  play  bridge,  shave  himself  and  read 
his  watch.  His  acute  sense  of  hearing 
was  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  uncanny  ability  to  tell 
the  condition  of  a  heart  by  placing  his 
ear  to   a  patient's  chest. 

"He  was  born  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
and  educated  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia;  at  Olivet  College,  Michigan; 
and  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
continued  his  post-graduate  studies  at  Ber- 
lin, Munich  and  Wurzburg,  Germany. 

"He  was  consulting  physician  at  the 
Cook  County,  the  Mary  Thompson  St.  An- 
thony's and  Passavant  Hospitals.  His 
home  was   at  453   Deming   Place. 

"Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Mrs.  A 
Merrill  Coit,  and  a  son.  Prof.  Weston 
Babcock  of  Purdue  University.  The  body 
will  be  brought  to  Arntzen's  undertaking 
establishment  at  810  North  Clark  St.  and 
services  will  be  conducted  at  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning." 

Death  Notices 

"Babcock— Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  fond 
father  of  Mrs.  A.  Merrill  Coit  of  Chica- 
go, Weston  Babcock  of  Purdue  University. 
Remains  at  chapel,  810  North  Clark  St. 
Funeral  services  held  at  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church,  Monday,  June  30,  11  a.  m." 

For  those  who  would  read  more  of 
this  distinguished  scientist  there  are  two 
magazine  articles:  The  January,  1917, 
issue    of    The    Continent,    a    magazine    by 
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the  MoC'ormick  Publishing  Company,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  contained  the 
first  interview  ever  given  by  Dr.  Bab- 
cock,  entitled  "They  Serve,  Though  Sight- 
less", by  Miss  Herma  N.  Clark;  and 
"A  Blind  Boy  Who  Became  a  Great  Phys- 
ician", by  John  Kidder  Rhodes,  in  The 
American,   June,    1922. 


Dr.  Babcock  himself  said:  "The  real 
handicap  I  had  to  overcome  was  not 
blindness.  It  was  the  danger  of  thinking 
that  blindness  was  insuperable.  Of  course 
I  have  been  discouraged  at  times,  just 
as  everybody  is.  But  I  had  a  wonderful 
mother;  and  later  I  had  a  wonderful  wife. 
They  would  not  let  me  stay  discouraged." 


THE   CONTRIBUTIONS   OF  EACH   OF  THE   PIONEER 

SCHOOLS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Gordon  Hicks 
Superintendent,   Couneeticut    School   for  the   Blind,    Hartford,   Conn. 


It  is  a  quite  impossible  undertaking  in 
the  time  allotted  to  me  to  do  more  than 
sketch  the  most  important  phases  of  edu- 
cation in  the  three  institutions  to  which 
this  gathering  does  honor.  Indeed  it  is 
a  fact  that  a  recital  of  their  achieve- 
ments is  really  that  of  the  progress  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  as  a  whole, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  major 
development  during  the  past  hundred 
years  in  which  one  or  more  of  these 
schools  had  no  part.  All  three  were  be- 
gun through  private  initiative,  separated 
by  no  great  distances,  and  their  prob- 
lems and  objectives  similar.  Even  so, 
as  trail  blazers,  they  could  not  use  com- 
mon means.  Though  differences  of  opin- 
ion appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  be- 
liefs were  challenged  and  championed, 
progress  was  consistent.  Gradually  each 
school  stressed  certain  phases  as  basic, 
becoming  more  or  less  identified  with 
special  activities.  It  is  consequently  pos- 
sible to  select  some  of  the  ideals  of 
these  three  institutions  as  indicating  what 
each  has  chosen  as  its  gifts  to  the  cause. 

It  has  been  said  that  three  of  the 
most  potent  influences  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  are  his  family,  his  teachers, 
and  his  vocation.  Though  all  three  of 
these  influences  must  be  active  in  every 
school  for  the  blind,  I  believe  we  may 
best  gain  the  correct  idea  of  our  pioneer 
schools  by  ascribing  to  each  the  influ- 
ence to  which  it  is  most  firmly  commit- 
ted. On  such  a  basis  we  find  that  the 
Perkins  Institution  has  al'VNjays  championed 
family  relationships  as  the  correct  start- 
ing point  in  the  solution  of  its  problem. 
The  New  York  Institute  has  been  closely 
identified  in  bringing  the   scholastic  train- 


ing of  the  blind  to  parity  with  that  of  the 
seeing,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  has  labor- 
ed for  the  opening  of  vocational  fields  to 
those  without   sight. 

From  its  beginning  Perkins  has  made  no 
recessions  from  its  fundamental  belief  in 
the  family  grouping  of  its  pupils  except 
where  compulsion  has  made  such  reces- 
sions absolutely  nesessary.  In  1868  Dr. 
Howe  stated  its  creed  thus:  "At  each  re- 
move from  the  simplicity  of  family  life  we 
gain  on  the  score  of  economy  and  con- 
venience, but  we  lose  on  the  score  of 
moral  and  educational  influences."  Perkins 
has  always  defended  social  equality  of  the 
blind  with  the  sighted.  It  has  striven  to 
bring  to  its  pupils  the  realization  that 
such  a  quality  is  impossible  without  equal 
responsibility.  Thus  it  is  that  the  whole 
scheme  at  Boston  is  centered  around  this 
ideal.  Logically  therefore  the  so-called 
"cottage  family  plan"  of  institution  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Howe  as  that  best  suited 
to  foster  this  social  responsibility.  The 
rapid  adoption  of  this  plan,  not  only  in 
our  field  but  by  different  types  of  insti- 
tution,  gives   evidence   of   its    soundness. 

Mr.  Anagnos  furthered  the  educational 
needs  of  the  blind  child  immeasurably  by 
providing  a  separate  kindergarten.  At 
that  time  an  innovation  in  our  work,  it 
soon  became  one  of  the  essential  features, 
both  educationally  and  residentially.  Next 
came  the  building  of  the  present  Perkins, 
planned  by  Dr.  Allen  to  carry  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  main  theme  of  participation 
in  the  family  duties  and  privileges  by 
teachers  and  pupils  alike.  Shortly  there- 
after followed  the  establishing  of  classes 
in  conservation   of  vision.     Dr.    Allen   had 
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visited  such  a  class  in  England,  and  was 
so  impressed  by  its  importance  that  he 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Boston  public  school  authoritieF. 
Perkins  assisted  this  new  movement 
actively,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  its 
having  become  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  in   many  communities. 

Dr.  Allen's  belief  that  teachers  in  our 
special  schools  need  specific  training  bore 
fruit  in  his  inauguration  of  the  Harvard 
Course.  In  this  contribution  Perkins  has 
done  more  to  improve  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  as  a  profession  than  could  have  been 
possible  through  any  other  means.  If  this 
undertaking  continues  to  receive  the  sup- 
port it  merits  we  may  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  even  more  promising  develop- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  Perkins 
has  a  long  list  of  achievements — too  long 
to  ibe  included  in  this  discussion.  The 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  a  superb  reference 
library  on  the  blind,  and  the  experimental 
school  are  all  instrimnentalities  for  good. 
The  institution  stands  a  monument  of  en- 
during usefulness  to  those  who  have  given 
of  their  best  to  promulgate  and  carry  out 
its    ideals. 

I  wish  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
all  of  you  to  attend  the  Centenary  Cele- 
bration of  the  New  York  Institute  last 
March.  One  of  its  features  was  a  dra- 
matic presentation  of  some  outstanding 
events  in  its  life  story.  Apart  from  the 
excellence  of  the  production,  we  were 
thrilled  by  the  gripping  significance  of  the 
Institute's  early  days.  We  saw  the  very 
beginnings  of  education  of  the  blind  in 
this  country;  we  realized  the  difficulties 
confronting  those  who  must  first  fashion 
the  tools  with  which  the  work  must  be 
done.  We  were  given  a  glimpse  of  the 
dynamic  personalities  of  Samuel  Akerly, 
Dr.  Russ,  William  Wait  and  Stephen  Bab- 
cack,  of  Theodore  Thomas,  Fanny  Clrosby 
and  Hannah  Babcock.  With  such  as  these 
to  guide  it,  it  is  not  strange  that  this 
institution  has  been  privileged  to  con- 
tribute much  to  the  cause. 

Through  the  work  of  Dr.  Russ,  Wait  and 
Stephen  Babcock  the  Institute  has  pre- 
sented a  number  of  methods  and  special 
appliances,  the  value  of  which  is  large. 
The  mathematics  slate  invented  by  Dr. 
Russ  is  still  used,  and  has  recently  been 
declared  the  best  available  means  now 
in  use.  The  dissectible  map,  an  invention 
of  Stephen  Babcock,  is  still  a  basic  tactile 


aid  in  the  study  of  geography.  The  New 
York  Point  system  of  William  Wait  was 
for  years  the  leading  code  of  embossed 
printing  in  this  country,  while  from  the 
same  prolific  source  came  other  forms  of 
appliances   for  writing   and   embossing. 

Valuable  as  all  this  was,  it  does  not 
represent  ti'uly  the  largest  service  to  the 
blind  rendered  by  this  school.  It  lies 
rather  in  the  ideal  which  has  underlain 
all  its  efforts — to  place  the  education  of 
the  blind  on  the  same  plane  with  that  of 
the  seeing.  The  Institute  has  fought  for 
this  ideal  when  necessary,  and  has  been 
notably  successful. 

About  the  year  1890  Mr,  Wait  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  recognition  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  through  its  ac- 
ceptance for  examination  of  blind  pupils 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  those  in 
public  schools.  How  he  was  justified  was 
demonstrated  by  the  results  during  the 
next  few  years  when  it  was  shown  that 
the  percentage  of  failures  was  lower  here 
than  among  pupils  of  the  public  school 
system. 

Stephen  Babcock's  system  of  mental 
arithmetic  is  still  a  distinctive  part  of  the 
training  in  this  organization,  I  know  of 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere. 

Under  Wait's  administration  also  came 
a  long  stmggle  to  convince  the  public  of 
its  error  in  denoting  all  work  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  as  eleemosynary.  The  Institute 
even  approached  the  courts  in  seeking  to 
free  itself  from  stigma  as  a  charitable 
agency.  In  this  it  led  the  way  in  a  fight 
which  has  been  nation-wide.  Many  schools 
have  followed  its  example  in  their  efforts 
to  gain  recognition  as  purely  educational 
in  purpose. 

In  music  too  this  institution  has  been 
in  the  forefront.  Here  again  the  capacity 
of  WilUam  Wait  showed  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  versatile  of  men.  He  ex- 
tended his  point  system  to  embrace  the 
notation  of  music.  Himself  a  master  of 
theoretical  music,  he  was  enabled  to  shape 
and  carry  out  a  broad  policy  which  even- 
tually saw  a  vast  amount  of  material 
available  in  aiding  the  blind  in  the  study 
and  teaching  of  music. 

The  next  step  in  the  growi;h  of  the 
school  is  evidenced  by  its  removal  from 
down  town  New  York  to  its  present 
location.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  you, 
its  guests,  how  well  chosen  is  the  site,  or 
how  comfortaible  and  convenient  the  build- 
ings.     The    whole    plant    is    an    eloquent 
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tribute  to  the  foresight  and  judgment  of 
its  present  Principal,  and  a  worthy  home 
of  one  of  our  great  institutions. 

As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion,  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  possibilities  for 
those  who  do  not  see.  While  recognizing 
and  insisting  upon  its  status  as  an  edu- 
cational establishment,  it  has,  since  the 
days  of  William  Chap  in  who  came  to  it 
as  principal  in  1849,  subjected  its  train- 
ing courses  to  the  test  of  their  ultimate 
value  in  later  employment,  in  fact  one  can 
not  read  the  early  reports  of  the  school 
without  being  constantly  reminded  of  Mr. 
Chapin's  deep  concern  for  his  pupils  after 
leaving  the  institution.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  year  1866 
is   a  typical   expression   of  his   views: 

"The  instruction  of  the  blind  is  an  easy 
matter;  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  much  im- 
provement in  the  way  of  securing  their 
future  welfare.  The  great  idea  which  en- 
courages the  establishment  and  support  of 
all  such  institutions  by  the  several  states 
is  the  preparation  of  the  blind  for  future 
usefulness  and  happiness  by  self-depend- 
ence. Their  misfortune  unfits  them  for 
the  large  number  of  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits  open  to  the  seeing.  But 
there  are  mechanical  arts  in  which  they 
become  good,  if  not  rapid,  workers.  The 
difficulty  with  many  —  especially  those 
without  friends  and  homes  —  is  in  secur- 
ing emplojrment  and  in  earning  fully 
enough  for  their  support.  Without  this, 
the  failure,  idleness  and  demoralization 
which  too  often  follow,  prove  bow  imper- 
fect is  their  previous  instruction  in  this 
direction." 

In  assuming  responsibility  for  its  pupils 
after  the  completion  of  the  term  of  fn- 
struction,  this  institution  perhaps  led  the 
movement  away  from  the  idea  that  re- 
sponsibility ends  with  the  separation  of 
that  taught  from  the  teacher. 

The  early  years  under  Mr.  Chapin  were 
characterized  as  well  by  deep  interest  in 
the  embossing  of  books  in  line  type,  the 
first  volume  of  which  in  this  country,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  was  made  possible 
through  his  efforts. 

Because  lof  its  interest  in  all  measures 
looking  toward  employment  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  institution  should  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  various  organizations  for  this  purpose. 


The  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  the 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and  the 
Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  have  all 
received  its  cooperation. 

In  1S99  the  school  was  rebuilt  at  Over- 
brook  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Allen. 
From  that  time  pioneering  in  new  fields 
of  promise  has  been  continued.  The  school 
has  stressed  the  retention  and  multiplying 
of  all  possible  contacts  of  the  pupil  with 
his  home  community;  it  has  urged  pursu- 
ance of  a  portion  of  his  high  school  at- 
tendance in  his  home  town  or  at  some 
high   school   outside   the   institution. 

In  1910  the  institution  established  a 
salesroom  and  exchange  in  the  business 
section  of  Philadelphia.  This  center  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  acting  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  sorts  of  information, 
employment  and  extramural  interests  of 
the  school.  In  addition  it  seeks  to  follow 
up  the  efforts  at  Overbrook  in  keeping 
closely  in  touch  with  both  present  and 
former  pupils. 

Since  1846  when  two  pupils  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
many  young  men  and  women  have  pursued 
academic  and  vocational  courses  outside 
the  school.  When  residence  at  the  insti- 
tution was  a  part  of  such  program  the 
necessary  preparation  of  assignments  be- 
came a  problem  requiring  for  its  solution 
many  hours  of  reading  and  other  visual 
assistance.  To  meet  this  situation  there 
has  been  organized  a  corps  of  volunteer 
readers  who  have  contributed  their  time 
for  this  purpose.  As  in  all  volunteer 
efforts  much  tact  and  executive  ability 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  right  supply  of 
help  available  at  times  and  for  the  special 
need  arising.  In  addition  to  the  money 
saving  the  benefit  to  the  pupils  and  to 
the  institution  is  large,  as  it  brings  into 
close  personal  association  with  both  a 
number  of  intelligent  people  who  can  not 
help  but  carry  away  with  them  a  better 
understanding  of  their  purposes  and 
capabilities. 

The  home  teaching  course  inaugurated 
in  1920  is  one  of  Overbrook's  comparative- 
ly young  but  vigorous  children.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  suitable  training  for 
those  young  women  who  plan  to  teach 
blind  adults  in  their  homes.  Formerly 
such  teachers  were  selected  from  among 
the  capable  who  by  reason  of  their  own 
proficiency  were  supposed  to  be  well  suited 
to  impart  it  to  their  pupils.     The  need  for 
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definite    training    was    apparent    however, 
and  this  course  seeks  to  meet  it. 

A  joint  contribution  of  Overbrook  and 
Perkins,  together  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  that  of  mental 
research.  Begun  independently  by  each 
school  in  1916,  the  work  soon  became 
joined  under  the  capable  direction  of  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  professor  of  psychology 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Over  a  period  of 
sixteen  years  progress  has  Ibeen  consist- 
ently evident.  Space  permits  only  the 
presentation  of  its  main  objectives,  where- 
as the  undertaking  merits  a  much  fuller 
exposition.  Through  the  adaptation  of 
standardized  tests,  four  main  objectives 
are  sought. 

1.  The  comparison  of  progress  or 
achievement  of  groups  of  blind  pupils 
as  compared  with  like  groups  of  the 
sighted;  also  as  a  measure  of  the 
progress  of  individuals  in  the  same 
group, 

2.  Intelligence  tests  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  admission,  retention,  or 
academic  fitness,  or  vocational  apti- 
tude. 

3.  Psychiatric  guidance  for  the  problem 
child. 

4.  Correction   of  speech   defects. 


Here  is  a  striking  example  of  close  co- 
operation among  a  number  of  organizations, 
for  the  services  of  this  department  have 
been  generously  extended  to  other  schools 
and  organizations  whenever  a  need  has 
been  presented.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  recognized  the  national  aspects 
of  the  undertaking,  and  plans  to  take 
even  a  larger  part  in  its  development. 

Summarizing,  these  three  institutions 
have  carried  on  during  the  past  century, 
each  in  its  own  locality,  but  none  confined 
to  it.  Their  influence  has  been  felt 
throughout  this  country,  and  even  in 
many  foreign  lands.  What  the  next  cen- 
tury will  mean  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  problematical.  Perhaps  in  2032 
there  will  be  no  such  institutions.  Science 
may  have  by  then  found  the  answer  on  the 
physical  side,  or  the  development  of  new 
methods  may  have  furnished  a  better  so- 
lution educationally.  Nevertheless  we  of 
the  present  have  every  right  to  ibe  proud 
of  past  and  present  progress.  In  this 
progress  we  recognize  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, the  New  York  Institute  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  as  playing  lead- 
ing rolls. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    A    CONTRIBUTION    BY    THE 
THREE  PIONEER  SCHOOLS 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 


There  is  a  contribution  which  the  three 
pioneer  schools  are  about  to  make  to  the 
cause  of  the  education  and  welfare  of  the 
blind  which  it  is  now  my  happy  privilege 
to  announce.  With  my  confreres.  Dr.  Allen 
and  Dr.  Burritt,  a  self-appointed  com- 
mittee, I  had  hoped  to  hold  before  you  a 
book  whose  publication  at  this  time  might 
signalize  the  celebration  of  our  centenary. 
Some  causes  of  delay  have  made  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  actual  volume  impossible, 
but  I  am  assured  that  before  the  year 
1932  is  over  there  will  appear  a  newly 
prepared  revision  of  that  most  notable  and 
valuable  book  by  Dr.  Harry  Best,  "The 
BUnd." 

Let  me  explain  how  it  happens  that  we 
have  concerned  ourselves  in  this  matter. 
Some  two  years  and  more  ago  leisure  was 
given  the  speaker  through  enforced  ab- 
sence from  his  usual  place  of  daily  occu- 


pation to  cogitate  on  matters  of  pro- 
fessional concern  and  he  recalled  some 
conversations  with  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr. 
Burritt  in  the  course  of  which  the  pious 
wish  was  expressed  that  something  might 
be  done  to  assist  Dr.  Best  to  realize  his 
desire  to  bring  down  to  date  his  work  on 
"The  Blind."  It  occurred  to  me  that  we 
three  schools  could  not  better  celebrate 
our  centennial  than  to  bring  out  a  revision 
of  this  monumental  work.  The  idea  was 
heartily  approved  by  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr. 
Burritt,  our  Boards  of  Trustees  were  en- 
thusiastically cooperative,  and  the  plan 
was  put  at  once  in  process  of  fulfillment. 
Dr.  Best  was  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to 
undertake  the  task.  And  so  began  what 
has  proved  to  be  a  somewhat  larger  un- 
dertaking than  was  anticipated.  What  we 
have  done  financially  proves  to  be  not 
enough. 
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I  want  here  and  now  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  man 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  monu- 
mental work,  "The  Blind,"  published  in 
1919  and  now  out  of  print.  Dr.  Best  is 
here  at  this  Convention,  our  honored  guest. 
We  do  well  to  honor  him.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  found  time  to 
prepare  and  publish  a  book  dealing  with 
the  condition  and  the  problems  of  that 
handicapped  group.  Then  it  struck  him 
that  because  there  was  no  book  on  the 
blind  and  no  material  other  than  fugitive 
writings  here  and  there,  a  study  of  the 
education,  the  status,  the  condition,  the 
opportunities  of  the  sightless  in  America 
vv'ouid  be  welcomed.  Accordingly  he  be- 
gan an  eight-year  devotion  of  time,  talents 
and  money  to  the  search  for  material, 
digesting  and  working  over  all  he  could 
find,  and  to  the  publication  of  his  great 
book.  'For  such  research  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  provide  through  some  Foundation 
or  some  Maecenas  the  necessary  funds  so 
that  the  scholar  may  be  supported  during 
his  study  and  enjoy  some  emolument  other 
than  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  worthy 
piece  of  work.  To  our  shame  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  a  fact  which  I  have  but 
recently  learned,  that  Dr.  Best,  our 
scholar,  the  delver  into  our  affairs,  the 
searcher  v/ho  hoped  to  bring  to  us  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  our 
work  and  of  our  field,  gave  not  only 
his  time  and  effort  but  his  means  to  this 


cause  and  had  only  a  small  contribution 
of  money  to  help  him.  That  contriibution 
was  made  by  Perkins  Institution.  And  his 
book  was  published  at  his  own  expense, 
we  have  used  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  it 
has  been  out  lof  print  for  some  time. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  inner 
workings  of  publishing  will  realize  that 
to  put  out  such  a  book  could  not  be 
profitable.  It  is,  indeed,  a  labor  of  love 
that  Dr.   Best  performed. 

And  now  we  three  pioneer  schools,  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  National 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
the  cooperation  in  other  fashion  of  that 
and  a  second  assistant,  the  Foundation, 
are  able  to  announce  that  in  a  few  months 
we  may  have  a  new  book  on  the  blind  by 
this  honoi'ed  guest  of  ours,  this  generous 
donor  of  his  ability  and  his  labor,  one 
who  seeks  no  other  reward  than  our  ap- 
preciation of  his  service.  Yet,  as  we 
learn  what  it  has  cost  him,  we  ought  to 
exert  what  influence  we  have  to  make  up 
to  him  in  fullest  measure  possible  and 
by  what  means  we  can  the  several  thous- 
ands of  dollars  which  he  has  laid  out  and 
must   now  spend  in  the   new  venture. 

I  call  upon  you  then  with  me  to  hail 
the  devotion  and  generous  service  of  Dr. 
Best  and  to  give  him  assurance  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  his  past  perforaiance  and 
to  pledge  our  support  to  the  success  of  a 
movement   further   to    finance   the    project. 


THIRD  SESSION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  28th,  1932 
President  B.  P.  ChapplE;,  Presiding 


1.  Music 

2.  Notable    Leaders    of   the    First    Century   of   the    Education    of    the    Blind    in    the 
United  States: 

*H.  H.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia     -     -    -     -     R.  M.  Golladay,  West  Virginia 

Frank    Rainey      --------....     W.  E.  Allen,  Texas 

♦Patrick  Lane  of  Louisiana    -------     *Diedeich   Ramke,   Louisiana 

*Samuel  Bacon  of  Illinois     ---------     N.   C.   Abbott,   Nebraska 

♦William  H.  Churchman  of  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  George  S.  Wilson,  Indiana 
*J.   V.   Armstrong  of   Tennessee    -     -     -     -    Lemuel  R.    Campbell,   Tennessee 

Frank  H.   Hall   of  Illinois     --------...     *John   B.   Curtis 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Illinois 
B.   B.   Huntoon  of  Kentucky    -------     Francis   M.   Andrews,   Jr. 

Principal,  Boy's  School,  .(Massachusetts 
Frederick  D.  Morrison  of  Maryland     -     -     -     -     John   F.   Bledsoe,   Maryland 

T.  F.   McCune  of  Iowa     --------     Francis   Eber  Palmer,   Iowa 

J.  J.  Dow  of  Minnesota     ------     *Charles   H.   Huhtala^  Minnesota 

*  Ambrose  M.   Shotwell  of  Michigan     -----     Dr.  L.  A.   Chase,  Michigan 

Dr.  and  Mi's.  Asa  D.  Lord  of  Ohio  and  New  York,  C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York 
J.  C.  M.  Merillat  of  Virginia     -     -     -    -     Mrs.  Genevieve   Coville,  Virginia 

*Sir  Frederick  Eraser  of  Nova  Scotia     ------     *Dr.  J.  A.  McDonald 

Secretary,  Quebec  Branch, 

Canadian  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Montreal 

The  Brothers  Wilkinson  of  California    -    -    -     Dr.  R.  S.  French,  California 

W.   D.   Williams   of  Georgia     -     -     -     *Paul   Donehoo,   Lawyer,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

Music— Piano  Solo     -     -     -     ---------    Miss  Elsie  F.  Rule 

3.  The  Contribution  of  Publications: 

Magazines  in  Ink-print  and  Embossed  Form,  *iS.  C.  Swift,  Toronto,  Canada 

*  Blind 
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NOTABLE    LEADERS    OF    THE    FIRST    CENTURY    OF 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    BLIND 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HOWARD  HILLE  JOHNSON,  M.  A..  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

R.    M.    GOLLADAY 

Principal,  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Romnoy,  W.  Va. 


Howard  Hille  Johnson  came  of  a  sturdy 
race  of  ancestors  remarkable  for  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  in  many 
instances  for  broad  culture  and  extensive 
learning.  His  father,  Colonel  Jacob  F. 
Johnson,  was  for  fifty  years  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Pendleton  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  represented  his  county  in  the 
legislature  of  1872-3.  He  held  many  other 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  His 
grandfather,  James  Johnson,  represented 
the  same  county  in  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia and  was  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
stitutional   convention    of    1829. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at 
the  old  family  home  near  Franklin,  Pen- 
dleton County,  Virginia,  now  West  Vir- 
ginia, February  19,  1846.  From  infancy 
he  was  found  to  have  very  imperfect  vision 
and  in  a  few  years  became  totally  blind. 
His  parents,  being  persons  of  superior 
judgment,  wisely  arranged  for  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  giving  their  son 
equal  opportunities  with  his  seeing  lb rothers 
and  sisters  in  acquiring  an  education.  He 
entered  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  at  Staunton  in  1857  where  his 
progress  was  remarkably  rapid  and  his 
ability  outstanding  among  his  associates. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  discontinue  his  train- 
ing at  the  Virginia  school.  By  this  time 
his  brother  James,  who  was  also  blind, 
had  established  himself  as  a  teacher  in 
his  native  county,  and  the  younger  brother's 
education  was  little  interrupted  as  he  went 
immediately  into  his  brother's  school.  Here 
he  was  taught  as  other  children,  with  the 
single  exception  that  his  lessons  were  read 
to  him.  To  this  circumstance,  more  than 
to  any  other,  he  attributed  much  of  the 
success  he  achieved  as  a  teacher  of  the 
bUnd. 

After  two  years  he  was  considered  fully 
prepared  to  be  placed  in  a  classical  school 
at  New  Market,  Virginia,  under  the  care 
of     Professor     Joseph     Saliards,     a     ripe 


scholar,  an  able  teacher  and  an  author  of 
considerable  note.  During  the  two  years 
he  spent  in  this  school,  he  made  consider- 
able progress  in  mathematics,  literature, 
science  and  the  languages. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  and  his 
brother  James  opened  a  school  of  high 
grade  at  Franklin,  West  Virginia,  where 
many  of  the  young  men  of  the  community, 
who  had  been  deprived  by  the  war  of 
school  advantages,  found  ample  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  lof 
life  and  business.  Not  yet  satisfied  with 
his  accomplishments  in  fields  of  study,  he 
re-entered  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Staunton  in  1866  where 
he  remained  for  one  year  taking  advanced 
subjects.  He  graduated  from  the  Virginia 
school  in  1867,  and  received  his  M.  A. 
degree  from  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  insti- 
tute at  New  Market,  Virginia,  in  1877. 

In  1®67  he  began  a  school  at  Franklin 
under  the  provisions  of  the  free  school 
system  which  had  just  gone  into  effect 
in  Pendleton  'County.  The  next  year  he 
was  called  to  Moorefield,  West  Virginia, 
where  he  taught  the  public  school  for  three 
successive  terms.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  persons,  handicapped  by  lack  of  sight, 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
state    of   West   Virginia. 

Mr.  Johnson's  mind  was  ever  active  in 
behalf  of  those  who  were  handicapped  like 
himself,  and  he  soon  began  to  arouse 
public  opinion  to  the  need  for  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  new  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  canvassed  the  state  in  1869, 
discussing  the  subject  from  the  platform 
and  in  private,  stirring  up  public  thought 
and  discussion  concerning  his  enterprise. 
He  was  so  successful  in  this  effort  that  the 
legislature  in  1870  passed  a  bill,  which  he 
prepared,  establishing  the  West  Virginia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 
It  had  not  been  his  intention  to  found 
a  comlbined  school  for  both  deaf  and  blind. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  grief  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
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life  that  he  happened  to  be  absent  when 
the  bill  came  up  for  final  action  in  the 
legislature,  and  was  amended  to  include 
the  "deaf  and  dumb".  Had  he  been  present 
he  would  have  withdrawn  the  bill  alto- 
gether rather  than  have  had  a  dual  school 
estaiblished.  He  was  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  each  class  to  know  that 
they  cannot  be  educated  together  to  the 
best   advantage. 

Mr.  Johnson  served  on  the  first  Board 
of  Regents  which  had  to  do  with  the 
location  and  establishment  of  the  schools. 
He  was  seriously  considered  for  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  newly  established  schools 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  been  chosen 
as  such  but  for  the  dual  nature  of  the 
institution.  On  July  21,  1870,  he  was 
elected  head  teacher  of  the  institution.  From 
that  date  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1913,  he  occupied  the  position  of 
head  teacher  in  the  blind  department, 
where  he  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the 
lives  of  his  pupils. 

He  attended  most  of  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  and  frequently  served  on  im- 
portant committees  of  that  body.  His 
wonderful  gift  of  language  and  his  evident 
sincerity  of  purpose  caught  the  attention 
of  the  members  when  he  addressed  a  con- 
vention. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
Mr.  Johnson  was  his  work  in  bringing 
about    the    passage    of    the    bill    providing 


for  the  free  transmission  through  the  mails 
of  reading  matter  for  the  blind.  In  this 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  other  men  in  the 
profession  who  were  also  actively  inter- 
ested in  getting  this  bill  passed.  Mr.  John- 
son wrote  the  bill,  which  was  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Representative  Rucker  of 
Missouri,  a  brother  of  Mr.  James  T.  Rucker, 
Superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  that 
time.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  "There  was 
no  matter  of  philanthropy,  or  legislation, 
in  behalf  of  the  sightless  in  any  part  of 
the  country  that  escaped  his  alert  mind, 
and  to  which  he  did  not  render  aid,  either 
financial  or  editorial." 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
Mr.  Johnson  as  a  teacher  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Blind.  No  teacher 
asked  fewer  favors;  he  was  in  his  place 
and  doing  his  duty  at  all  times;  he  never 
allowed  any  soi't  of  outside  attraction  to 
interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  his 
obligation  to  the  school  and  its  pupils. 
His  lack  of  sight  served  as  a  spur  to  his 
ambition,  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  with 
resignation,  but  with  an  unfaltering  cour- 
age and  determination. 

His  outstanding  ability,  his  faithfulness 
to  duty  and  his  never  failing  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  his  state  and 
nation,  all  contributed  toward  his  great 
success.  At  his  death  the  profession  lost 
one  of  the  noblest  illustrations  of  its 
own  work. 


DR.  FRANK  RAINEY  OF  TEXAS 

W.  E.  Allen 
Superintendent,  Texas   School  for  the  Blind 


In  1874,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey  became  super- 
intendent of  the  school.  At  this  time  the 
enrollment  had  increased  to  thirty-one 
pupils,  the  course  of  study  had  been  im- 
proved, and  the  teaching  staff  had  been 
enlarged.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
teaching  of  Music,  there  being  three 
teachers  employed  to  teach  music  in 
various  forms  to  these  thirty-one  pupils. 
The  boys  were  taught  broom  making  and 
chair  caning  while  the  girls  were  taught 
to  work  with  beads.  The  subjects  taught 
in  the  Literary  Department  were:  Ortho- 
graphy, reading  in  line  (embossed)  and 
point  print,  arithmetic,  geography  history 
(general  and  special),  etymology,  English 
grammar,     algebra,     physical     geography, 


natural  philosophy,  and  English  literature. 
During  this  administration  the  Froebel 
method  of  kindergarten  was  introduced. 
It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Rainey  was  well 
fitted  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in- 
creased from  thirty-one  in  1874  to  163 
in  1894.  The  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
education  in  the  school  room.  Musical  De- 
partment, and  the  work  shops  were  greater 
than  ever  before;  for  new  apparatus  and 
appliances  of  modern  design  were  in  every 
department  —  new  pianos,  organs,  and 
other  instruments  for  the  music  depart- 
ment; new  slates,  tablets,  punctographs, 
maps  in  relief,  embossed  and  ink  print 
books,    typewriters,    etc.,    for    the    school 
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rooms;  new  improved  machines  for  the 
shop. 

The  ambition  of  the  founders  for  the 
school  to  provide  an  education  for  the 
blind  of  Texas  which  would  make  them 
self  supporting  citizens  was  fast  becom- 
ing a  reality  as  is  shown  by  the  records 
kept  at  this  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  those  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
became  self-supporting  citizens,  and  that 
a  negligible  percentage  of  the  blind  beg- 
gars had  ever  attended  the  institution.  It 
is  reported  that  at  the  first  meeting  of 
graduates  which  was  held  in  1888,  there 
were  ten  present  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
who  had  graduated  from  the  school  since 
1880 — none  having  graduated  prior  to  that 
time.  Of  the  ten  graduates  who  attended 
the  meeting,  seven  were  self-supporting, 
and  three  lived  with  their  parents,  aiding 
them  with  their  domestic  affairs.  Records 
of  follow  up  work  of  the  first  twenty- 
seven  graduates  of  the  school  show  that 
none  of  them  were  destitute.  All  of  them 
had  a  fair  English  education,  and  many  of 
them  were  acquainted  with  the  American 
and  English  Classics.  In  addition  to  the 
school  room  education,  all  of  the  boys 
learned  the  trade — broom  and  mattress 
making  and  chair  caning.  Three  of  the 
boys  were  qualified  to  teach  piano  music. 
Twelve  of  the  girls,  in  addition  to  liter- 
ary work,  received  a  very  fair  education 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  All  of 
the  girls  learned  to  make  fancy  bead 
work,  and  fourteen  learned  to  use  the 
needle  and  sewing  machine. 

Dr.  Rainey  thus  closed  twenty-one  years 
of  very  successful  and  much  appreciated 
service  as  superintendent  of  the  school. 
Apparently  his  efforts  were  tireless  in 
his  attempts  to  improve  the  usefulness  of 
the  blind,  and  his  knack  for  accumulating 
important  data  will  always  be  of  invaluable 
service  to  those  interested  in  the  work  for 


the  blind.  The  following  is  an  article 
taken  from  the  Daily  Statesman,  a  local 
newspaper   dated    December,    1894: 

"After  twenty  years  and  eight  months 
of  faithful  sei'vice.  Dr.  Rainey  resigns  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind. 

"He  was  appointed  to  the  position  in  1874, 
at  which  time  the  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance did  not  exceed  thirty.  During 
the  first  eighteen  years  after  the  school 
was  established,  1856-74,  not  less  than 
nine  different  superintendents  were  in 
charge,  but  in  1874,  Governor  Coke  ap- 
pointed a  man  superintendent  who  was 
destined  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  who  has  for 
years  been  looked  upon  as  the  father  of 
the  blind  in  Texas. 

"Two  years  ago,  at  Dr.  Rainey's  request, 
a  committee  from  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity visited  the  Institution,  and  after 
a  close  investigation  as  to  the  work  being 
done  in  the  school,  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  higher  classes,  the  com- 
mittee recmmended  it  to  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  'auxiliary  schools',  which  entitles 
its  graduates  to  enter  the  State  University 
without  examination,  a  standard  which  only 
a  limited  number  of  high  schools  of  the 
State  have   attained. 

"The  large  number  of  graduates  which 
have  been  sent  out  from  the  school,  most 
of  whom  are  proving  themselves  honor- 
able and  successful  competitors  with  the 
seeing  in  their  particular  avocations,  are 
living  monuments  of  Dr.  Rainey's  in- 
tegrity, energy  and  ability. 

"It  was  with  feelings  of  deepest  regret 
that  the  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  of 
the  Institution  learned  of  Dr.  Rainey's  de- 
termination to  accept  a  business  proposi- 
tion which  was  made  him  by  one  of  the 
leading  business  firms  in  the  city,  and 
which  would  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to   resign  his  position." 


PATRICK  LANE  OF  LOUISIANA 

DiEDRlCH   RamKE 

Teacher  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  High  School  of  the  Louisiana   State   School   for 

the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Available  sources  of  information  dis- 
agree somewhat  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
Patrick  Lane's  birth,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1821  in 
the   state   of  New   York.     He  received   his 


early  education  in  the  New  York  school 
for  the  Blind  and  later  studied  for  the 
clergy,  becoming  a  minister  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Tliere  is  very 
little  definite  information  concerning  Lane's 
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early  professional  career.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  migrated  to  the  South  In 
the  1850's  and  resided  for  several  years  in 
the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
ministerial  calling.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  decade  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Mississippi  school  for 
the  blind;  but  his  tenure  of  this  position 
was  necessarily  terminated  during  the 
great  struggle  for  Southern  independence 
when  Mississippi,  along  with  the  other 
Confederate  states,  was  taxing  her  re- 
sources to  the  utmost  to  bring  the  conflict 
to   a   successful  conclusion. 

Lane  then  re-entei-ed  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, to  which  he  strictly  adhered  until 
the  year  1873,  when  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  School  for 
Blind,  which  position  he  retained  until 
1875.  Louisiana  Vi^as  at  this  time  still  in 
the  throes  of  reconstruction  with  a  carpet- 
bag government  maintaining  itself  in 
power  through  the  assistance  furnished 
by  the  Federal  troops  stationed  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  no  reflection,  however,  on 
Lane's  integrity  of  character  that  he  held 
a  position  of  public  trust  under  a  regime 
unsurpassed  in  Louisiana  history  for  bribery 
and  corruption,  for  not  once  was  he  ever 
accused  of  incompetence  or  corruption  even 
by  the  most  violent  critics  of  carpet-bag 
rule.  That  his  capacity  and  talents  were 
recognized  by  the  better  element  in  South- 
em  society  is  evidenced  Iby  the  fact  that, 
after  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Francis 
T.  Nicholls  in  1877  and  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  government,  Patrick  Lane 
was  again  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  and  he  continued  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  this  position  until  his 
death  ten  years  later.  It  was  during  these 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  that  Lane  acquired 
widespread  recognition  and  prominence  as 
an  educator  of  the  blind. 

Provision  was  first  made  by  the  state 
of  Louisiana  for  the  education  of  its  blind 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1852.  A 
measure  was  passed  in  that  year  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion for  both  deaf  and  blind;  but  ante- 
bellum conditions  of  travel  and  the  small 
white  population  of  the  state  contributed 
to  keep  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance at  a  relatively  low  figure.  The 
education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  was 
retained  under  a  single  management  until 
the  year  1871,  when  a  separate  institution 
was  provided  for  the  latter.     Both  schools 


have  always  been  located  in  the  city  of 
Baton  Eouge,  which  has  been  the  state 
capital  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  since  Louisiana's  entrance  into  the 
Union. 

The  institution  of  which  Lane  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  in  September,  1877, 
was  both  a  school  for  the  education  of 
children  and  an  industrial  home  for  adults. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  superintendent. 
Lane  had  to  take  charge  of  the  literary 
department,  which  consisted  of  twelve 
pupils,  five  girls  and  seven  boys.  The 
adult  inmates,  about  twenty  in  number, 
weve  given  employment  in  the  industrial 
department.  Lane  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  dual  character  of  the  institution, 
and  strove  continually  during  the  remainder 
of  his  career  to  convert  it  into  a  school 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  should  be  the 
education  and  training  of  those  deprived 
of  sight  with  a  view  to  making  them  useful 
and  self-supporting  members  of  society. 
He  took  every  possible  opportunity  to 
impress  on  the  public  the  fact  that  the 
primary  aim  of  the  institution  was  edu- 
cational, and  that  it  was  not  an  asylum 
for  the  destitute  and  unfortunate.  Although 
wholly  devoid  of  musical  talent  himself. 
Lane  believed  that  every  blind  person 
should  be  proficiently  trained  in  the  art 
of   music. 

When  Lane  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent in  1877,  the  school  had  no  permanent 
quarters,  and  the  state  government,  which 
had  just  been  wrested  from  radical  con- 
trol, was  not  in  a  position  financially  to 
remedy  this  situation.  One  of  the  first 
tasks,  therefore,  to  which  Lane  set  him- 
self was  that  of  securing  by  private  sub- 
scription enough  money  to  purchase  a 
suitable  location  for  the  institution.  After 
five  years  of  endeavor  he  succeeded  in 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  the 
site  on  which  the  executive  mansion  is 
at  present  located,  and  in  1882  the  school 
Avas  moved  into  its  new  quarters. 

Lane  was  also  instrumental  in  securing 
for  the  school  $30,000,  which  represented 
the  interest  on  a  sum  of  money  raised 
by  private  subscription  in  1859  through 
the  efforts  of  John  W.  Richardson.  These 
funds  were  to  be  used  in  establishing  a 
printing  house  for  the  blind  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  prevented  their  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  1885  the  original  donors  brought 
suit  for  the  return  of  their  donations.  So 
wisely    and    carefully,    however,    had    the 
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board  to  which  the  funds  were  entrusted 
invested  them  that,  after  all  claims  were 
satisfied,  there  still  remained  a  surplus  of 
$30,000.  It  was  with  this  sum,  secured 
thi'ough  Lane's  efforts,  that  the  present 
site  of  the  school  was  purchased  and  the 
first  building  erected. 

Lane  died  on  October  8,  1887,  after  a 
protracted  illness.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  education  of  the  Iblind  in 
Louisiana,  and  under  his  administration 
the  school  was  transformed  from  a  con- 
venient winter  quarters  for  vagrants  into 
a  truly  educational  institution.    His  erudi- 


tion and  scholarly  attainments  lent  dignity 
and  prestige  to  the  cause  which  he  rep- 
resented, and  the  fact  that  he  was  handi- 
capped with  blindness  increased  rather 
than  impaired  his  usefulness.  Although 
he  was  never  entirely  reconciled  to  his 
physical  disability  and  always  considered 
blindness  a  terrible  misfortune,  Lane  did 
not  let  his  handicap  deter  him  from  mak- 
ing the  best  use  possible  of  his  remaining 
faculties.  He  died  honored  and  revered  by 
all  who  knew  him  and  acclaimed  as  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  blind 
in  the  country. 


SAMUEL  BACON  OF  ILLINOIS 

N.  C.  Abbott 
Superintendent,   Nebraska   School   for  the   Blind,   Nebraska   City,   Neb. 


It  is  improbable  that  I  can  add  a  thing 
to  what  lothers  have  already  said  about 
the  marvelous  blind  educator,  Samuel  Bacon. 
But    I    have    been    asked    to    write:    I    do. 

From  Mr.  Bacon  himself,  from  friends 
and  relatives  and  from  the  printed  record, 
I  am  able  to  set  down  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  an  epitome  of  that  most  inter- 
esting life.     These  are  the  high  points: 

Bom  at  Cortland,  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  May  10,  1823; 

Lost   sight   in    1834   from    scarlet   fever; 

Entered  Ohio  School  for  Blind,  at 
Columbus,   1838; 

Enrolled  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambler, 
Ohio,  in  1844,  remaining  a  year  and  a  half; 

Returned  to  Columbus  for  several  years 
of  additional  work  as  student  and  teacher, 
his  health  finally  breaking  down; 

In  1847  started  in  to  rest,  but  became 
interested  in  the  blind  of  Illinois,  establish- 
ing the  Illinois   School  in   1849; 

Married  Miss  Sarah  Graves  at  this  time; 

Four  years  later  founded  the  Iowa  School 
for  the   Blind; 

In  March,  1875,  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  his  life  arrived — the  founding  of 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Nebraska    City. 

Such  is  the  epitome  of  the  life  of  Samuel 
Bacon  whose  achievements  deservedly  place 
him  along  with  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
the  blind  in  America — with  Howe  and 
Wait,  and  Dow,  and  Chapin  and  Allen, 
and  the  other  outstanding  leaders. 

Before  disease  overtook  him  Sam  was 
an  active,  energetic,  enquiring  boy  on  the 
farm   and   in   the   woods.      He   loved   form 


and  color  and  his  very  wonderful  memory 
carried  these  perceptions  till  the  close  of 
his  long  life.  They  never  faded  away  and 
became  wholly  or  partially  lost,  as  in 
many  iblind  folk.  Scarlet  fever  left  his 
body  weakened.  He  was  everlastingly  ex- 
erting himself  beyond  his  strength.  But 
the  disease,  if  anything,  left  his  mind 
more  alert.  Perhaps  this  apparent  increase 
in  capacity  was  due  to  his  greater  con- 
centration, now  that  vision  had  been 
taken   away. 

As  a  student  Samuel  Bacon  passed 
through  four  well  differentiated  stages. 
When  he  first  reached  the  Ohio  School  and 
for  many  months  thereafter  he  was  a 
mischievous  boy  who  caused  Superintend- 
ent Chapin  and  the  instructors  much 
worry,  though  he  took  up  avidly  at  the 
same  time  manual  trades.  He  became  an 
adept  in  brush-making  and  showed  mark- 
ed ability  in  selling  his  wares.  This  busi- 
ness capacity  remained.  Bacon  always  kept 
his  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  though  he 
might  travel  a  long  distance  in  space  as 
he  measured  the  courses  of  Saturn,  or  an- 
other planet.  He  saw  the  possibilities  in 
the  increasing  values  of  land,  which  might 
be  obtained  in  the  West  at  a  low  figure. 
This  foresight  was  responsible  for  the 
very  comfortable  estate  which  he  left  at 
his  death  and  which  was  dragged  through 
the  courts  for  some  time   afterward. 

The  second  phase  in  his  mental  evolu- 
tion was  an  intense  devotion  and  vast 
achievement  in  the  higher  mathematics. 
He  never  used  any  tactile  apparatus:  the 
retentive  memory  of  his  visual  perception 
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of  form,  already  alluded  to,  carried  him 
through.  He  had  what  we  might  call  an 
off-and-on  mind.  His  brain  could  snap 
oif  from  one  subject  and  on  to  another 
with  no  loss  of  power  in  making  the 
transition.  We  might  compare  it  to  the 
switching  on  and  off  of  electric  lights. 
Stories  of  this  vast  capacity  remind  one 
of  the  anecdotes  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

He  did  not  need  to  warm  up,  or  get  set, 
or  exercise,  or  roll  a  few  before  getting 
his  brain  to  function.  To  illustrate:  Dne 
day  he  and  the  late  E.  C.  Cook,  highly 
gifted  teacher  of  mathematics  in  our 
school,  were  in  a  discussion  of  a  difficult 
problem  in  (Calculus.  Bacon  had  develop- 
ed the  problem  for  twenty  minutes  or 
more,  when  an  emergency  arose  that 
stopped  the  session.  Five  weeks  later 
they  met,  whereupon  he  remarked:  "As  I 
said  before,"  and  without  any  recapitula- 
tion, he  took  up  the  formulas  and  carriea 
the  problem  to  its  conclusion. 

In  the  third  stage  he  took  up  languages. 
This  period  covered  the  latter  months  of 
his  first  stay  at  Columbus,  his  year  and 
a  half  at  Gambler,  and  the  early  months 
of  his  return  to  Columbus.  I  am  not,  un- 
fortunately, able  to  testify  as  to  the 
Baconian  legend  (for  such  it  has  become) 
of  vast  achievement  in  Mathematics.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  tradition  with  in- 
finitely more  of  truth  as  a  background 
than  most  folklore  has. 

But  when  it  comes  to  languages,  I  am 
qualified  to  judge.  Since  tactile  books 
were  few  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Bacon 
was  studying;  since  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
French  have  written  signs  over  letters 
and  before  words  (for  instance,  iota-sub- 
script, rough  and  smooth  breathing,  long 
vowels,  etc.)  I  was  amazed  at  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  knowledge  and  the  foreadth 
of  his  reading  in  foreign  tongues.  He  had 
committed  many  passages  and  loved 
especially  the  Greek  tragedians  and  lyric 
poets.  His  oral  rendering  of  some  of  these 
long  passages,  highly  voweled  and  passion- 
ate, was  most  effective.  He  was  somewhat 
adversely  critical  of  my  own  fondness  for 
Plautus,  Vergil   and  Horace. 

"Why  should  any  one  read  Plautus 
when  he  stole  bodily  from  the  Greeks?" 
he   asked. 

"Two  reasons:  I  do  not  know  Greek  as 
well  as  Latin  and  most  of  the  Greek  texts 
borrowed  by  Plautus   have   been   lost.   Be- 


sides, the  Greeks  stole  from  the  Egyptians 
and    others." 

(This  last  sentence  was  not  true  in  any 
large  sense;  but  it  appeared  to  me  tnae 
at  the  time.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr. 
Bacon  accepted  the  allegation  as  a  fact, 
which  indicates  that  he  had,  too,  cer- 
tain limitations.) 

While  on  this  matter  of  language  I 
want  to  refer  again  to  the  incident  of 
our  first  meeting.  Mr.  Bacon  was  dis- 
satisfied with  my  teaching  as  he  first 
saw  it  (justly  so,  for  I  was  then  stag- 
gering and  stumbling).  Later  he  became 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  work  of  our 
English  classes — along  both  interpretive 
and  constructive  lines — and  was  a  eulog- 
ist of  the  methods  that  led  students  to 
evaluate,  with  precision  and  readiness, 
beauty  and  truth  as  handed  over  to  us 
by  the  thinkers   and  poets   of  the   ages. 

The  fourth  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
Samuel  Bacon  as  a  student  was  one  in 
which  he  came  to  appreciate  manual  craft, 
science,  mathematics  and  language  as  of 
equal  value  in  building  a  full  rounded 
character.  He  took  all  knowledge  as  a 
proper  field  for  blind  folk,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  paraphrase  from  the  great 
English  scholar  whose  last  name  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  also  Ibore. 

When  Superintendent  Chapin,  of  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  through  the 
machinations  of  politicians,  lost  his  po- 
sition, in  the  latter  part  of  the  40's,  Bacon 
was  made  an  assistant  instructor,  con- 
tinuing his  own  studies  with  such  help 
as  he  could  find.  It  was,  in  truth,  hard 
to  find  assistance  for  him,  as  he  had  far 
outstripped  the  regular  instructors.  Under 
this  terrific  strain  his  frail  body  broke 
and  he  was  compelled  to  cease  these  ac- 
tivities for  a  time.  He  gave  up  his  work 
on  Augnist  1,  1847,  and  left  Columbus. 
The  rest  soon  cured  his  tired  nerves  and 
he  shortly  after  married  Miss  Sarah 
Graves,  who  was  a  real  help-mate  till  she 
was  taken  from  this  earth. 

As  soon  as  health  returned  he  became 
interested  in  a  school  for  the  blind  for 
Illinois  and  was  responsible  for  the  found- 
ing of  the  Illinois  institution  in  1852.  I 
have  been  unable  to  secure  information  as 
to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bacon  on  that 
school  or  any  of  the  history  or  legend 
connected  with  his  stay  there.  Perhaps 
at  this  session  the  truth  of  his  residence 
there   will   be  developed. 
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Three  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon 
visited  Iowa;  and  again  the  spirit  of  the 
humanitarian  pioneer  prompted  him  to 
found  a  school.  At  first  it  was  located 
at  Iowa  City;  later  moved  to  Vinton, 
where  it  is  now  serving  a  wonderful  pur- 
pose. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Bacon  is  there 
held  in  high  regard.  Witness  the  poem 
by  Superintendent  F.  E.  Palmer,  written 
for  the  pageant  "Deliverance",  performed 
on  the   College  campus,   May  22,   1923. 


In  Nebraska,  1874,  he  established  our 
school  and  partially  with  his  own  money 
put  up  the  original  building,  which  is 
now  the  boys'  dormitory.  As  I  write 
these  words,  a  crew  of  workmen  are 
tearing  at  the  inside  of  this  structure  and 
renewing  it  with  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  modernity.  The  building  which  Samuel 
Bacon  erected  for  the  blind  on  the  fron- 
tier has  lasted  well.  But  his  building 
had  not  the  strength  of  his  own  charac- 
ter: its  influence  will  last  forever. 


WILLIAM  H.  CHURCHMAN  OF  INDIANA  AND 

WISCONSIN 

Born  Nov.  29,  1818  Died    May    17,    1882 

George  S.  Wilson 

Superintendent,  Indiana  School   for  the  Blind,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 


A  native  of  the  east  (Maryland),  of 
Quaker  parentage,  William  H.  iChurch- 
man  was  perhaps  the  most  noted  and 
forceful  influence  of  the  pioneer  educators 
of  the  blind  in  the  Central  West.  Blind 
himself  from  early  youth,  he  had  full 
knowledge  of  the  handicap  entailed  and 
the  best  means  of  minimizing  this  ser- 
ious obstacle  to  educational  growth.  Com- 
mencing as  a  seeing  boy  in  his  prepara- 
tion for  life's  work,  by  his  intense  appli- 
cation he  was  soon  compelled  to  face  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  totally  blind  student 
in  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  sight- 
less. His  educational  preparation  in  a 
measure  completed,  his  natural  aptitude 
for  music  and  mathematics  led  him  into 
private  instruction  in  these  lines.  Soon 
he  was  called  to  the  Columbus  School 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  took  charge  of 
classes  in  his  favorite  studies.  His  abil- 
ity and  efficiency  as  an  instructor  brought 
him  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of 
the  Tennessee  School  at  Nashville  in 
1844.  He  remained  in  this  position  for 
two  years,  in  which  he  rendered  valuable 
service  in  developing  the  organization, 
in  advertising  the  ability  and  needs  of 
the  blind  children,  and  in  increasing  the 
attendance  'of  the  eligible  from  all  parts 
of  the  state. 

In  1847,  the  board  of  trustees  in  charge 
of  funds,  appropriated  by  the  preceding 
legislature,  to  secure  for  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  Indiana  educational  advantages, 
employed  Mr.  Churchman  as  its  agent 
to  collect  and  send  to  the  schools  for  the 
blind    in    Ohio    and    Kentucky    the    eligible 


children  of  this  state.  Later  he  was  em- 
ployed to  go  east  to  purchase  books,  fur- 
niture and  other  needs  of  the  school  soon 
to  be  established  at  Indianapolis,  and  to 
travel  over  the  state  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  eligible  students.  When  the 
school  was  actually  established,  he  was 
appointed  principal  teacher  for  one  year 
at  a  salary  of  $800.00.  Commencing  with 
an  attendance  of  nine  children,  the  en- 
rollment was  increased  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  twenty-five.  At  the  close  of  his 
first  year  of  service,  because  of  conscien- 
tious and  efficient  work,  the  board  ap- 
pointed him  acting  superintendent  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  In  1851,  Mr.  Church- 
man was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
school. 

In  the  trustees'  report  for  that  year, 
the  following  statement  appears:  "Hav- 
ing tested  satisfactorily  the  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  the  acting  superintendent 
in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties 
devolved  on  him,  we  confer  on  him  the 
appointment  of  superintendent  in  full." 
Soon  the  planning  of  the  new  building 
was  under  way.  A  rough  sketch  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Elder,  containing 
many  suggestions  by  the  superintendent. 
The  trustees  then  appointed  Francis  Cos- 
tigan  architect,  who  prepared  the  com- 
plete plans  and  specifications  for  the 
building  and  supervised  its  construction 
under  the  direction  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, George  W.  Mears,  James  M.  Ray 
and  W.  H.  Churchman.  The  building  was 
completed  and  occupied  at  the  commence- 
ment  of   the    school    term    of    1852.        On 
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March  1,  1853,  the  legislature  changed 
the  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees; 
and,  because  of  alleged  financial  excesses 
and  a  consequent  illegal  indebtedness,  the 
new  board  decided  to  maintain  no  school 
during  the  winter  of  1853-4.  Much  unfa- 
vorable criticism  was  caused  by  this  de- 
cision and  it  was  rescinded  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board,  July  23,   1853. 

On  October  1,  18'53,  after  seven  years' 
arduous  service  in  organizing  and  build- 
ing up  the  school,  Mr.  iChurchman  was 
dismissed  and  Mr.  George  W.  Ames  was 
appointed    superintendent. 

While  in  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Churchman 
was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  person 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing a  new  school  in  western  New  York. 
He  never  actually  took  charge,  although 
he  submitted  valuable  plans  and  sugges- 
tions. Next  the  active  and  energetic  Mr. 
Churchman  has  established  a  private  school 
for  the  blind  at  LaPorte,  Indiana.  It 
was  discontinued  when  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  On  August  1,  1856, 
Mr.  Churchman  took  charge  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
He  gave  satisfactory  and  valuable  ser- 
vice until  called  back  to  the  Indiana 
School,  July  3,  1861. 

Through  a  period  of  over  eighteen  years, 
he  held  control  of  the  Indiana  School.  In 
this  period,  he  gave  most  earnest,  able 
and  conscientious  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  students  under  his  charge.  He  had 
seen  the  school  increase  from  nine  to  one 
hundred  seventeen  students.  He  contin- 
uously, vigorously  and  successfully  fought 
for  their  welfare,  against  indifference, 
prejudice  and  political  vandalism.  Because 
of  his  arduous  labors,  his  disappointments 
and  adverse  criticisms,  his  health  gave 
way  and  under  pressure  he  withdrew,  Aug- 
ust 131,  1879,  from  the  school  which  had 
been  his  pride  and  the  best  and  most 
earnest  part  of  his  life's  work.  He  lived 
with  his  brother  until  May  17,  1882,  when 
he  passed  from  a  life  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice  to  his  sure  reward  in  the  life 
eternal.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were 
held  in  the  school  chapel  on  a  beautiful 
May  day.  After  the  services  were  ended, 
his  casket  was  borne  past  the  students 
on  either  side  of  the  walk,  singing,  "In 
the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye".  Mr.  Church- 
man was  married  to  a  Miss  Marshall  of 
Winchester,  Pa.,  and  left  a  daughter, 
Mary,    and    a    son,    Jouett.      The    former. 


for  many  years,  taught  in  the  Colorado 
School  and  now  lives  in  Colorado  Springs. 
After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  fol- 
lowing his  death,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  Mr.  Churchman's 
life,  character  and  work.  He  wrote  and 
talked  little  and  was  in  the  main  a  quiet, 
unassuming  and  self-contained  man.  Re 
mixed  little  with  his  students  and  was  by 
them  respected  and  reverenced  as  super- 
intendent and  in  a  way  regarded  as  a 
wise  and  just  father.  He  was  fundamen- 
tally correct  in  his  educational  principles 
and  held  to  them,  even  in  the  midst  of 
annoying  obstacles  and  severe  criticism. 
He  believed  in  bringing  to  the  blind  chil- 
dren every  opportunity  of  growth  as  far 
as  they  could  and  would  assimilate  such 
advantages.  Among  the  pioneer  workers 
in  this  country  in  the  interest  of  the  blind 
children  and  of  affording  to  them  an 
even  chance  in  life  with  others,  Mr. 
Churchman  held  high  rank.  His  influence, 
too,  was  noticeable  in  securing  legislative 
action  to  give  them  educational  advan- 
tages. Not  only  did  he  have  a  great  part 
in  constructing  a  model  school  building 
in  Indiana,  but  he  had  a  potent  influence 
in  placing  in  the  constitution  of  1851,  a 
mandate  to  all  succeeding  legislatures  to 
maintain  this  school  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  children.  He  toured  the  state 
to  find  eligible  children,  to  secure  their 
attendance,  and  to  convince  their  parents 
of  their  duty  to  educate  them.  Mr.  iChurch- 
man was  rather  a  thinker  than  a  school 
room  educator.  He  spent  much  time  in 
the  study  of  his  problems  and  generally 
arrived  at  correct  conclusions.  In  many 
ways,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
much  of  his  troubles  in  his  stormy  career 
was  caused  by  this.  Throughout  his 
whole  life,  "a  fair  opportunity  for  the 
blind  children"  was  the  subject  of  his 
sincerest  study.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  importance  of  music  in  his  school. 
Of  this,  he  writes  as  follows:  "We  would 
not  have  you  underestimate  the  importance 
of  music  to  the  blind.  It  is  to  those  who 
are  shut  out  from  the  visible  beauties  of 
creation  an  invaluable  accomplishment, 
whether  we  regard  it  as  an  available 
means  of  obtaining  an  honorable  indepen- 
dence or  as  a  refiner  of  the  affections  and 
a  source  of  innocent  pleasure."  On  in- 
dustrial education  in  the  school,  he  held 
positive  convictions.  To  him,  it  was  edu- 
cational   waste    to    attempt    education    or 
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training  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  stu- 
dent to  assimilate  the  same.  Low  grade 
children  should  be  furnished  all  sorts  of 
tools  and  apparatus  to  familiarize  them 
with  their  use.  They  should  be  required 
to  keep  rigidly  at  shop  work  and  not  to 
waste  time  on,  to  them,  the  unattainable. 
"Where  the  blind  have  succeeded,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  opportunity  for  skill  in 
the  use  of  tools,  of  rigid  physical  work, 
and  of  self-reliant  initiative,  have  been 
different  from  those  of  the  mass  of  the 
students."  Every  opportunity  should  be 
given  the  able  and  amlbitious.  "Give  us 
independence,"  he  writes,  "though  it  may 
be  in  a  sphere  most  humble.  Enable  us  to 
feel  as  man  among  men,  though  it  may 
cost  us  many  a  discomfort  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  which  is  to  confer  the  ability. 
Life  is  at  best  but  a  wearisome  pilgrim- 
age, and  he  who  has  the  heaviest  burden 
must  nerve  himself  the  stronger  for  the 
task  and  meet  his  destiny  with  resigna- 
tion. Those  of  the  blind  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  surmounting  the  heavy  pressure 
of  their  surrounding  cimcumstances  have 
not  been  able,  you  may  be  assured,  to 
do  so  without  indomitable  perseverance. 
It  is  truly  no  easy  task  to  overcome  the 
natural  inward  misgivings  and  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  public  distrust. 

He  did  not  advocate  the  education  in 
the  schools  of  those  of  advanced  age. 
"From  good  homes,"  he  writes,  "ten  to 
fourteen  is  most  advantageous  and  seven 
or  eight  to  twenty-one  the  broadest  lim- 
its. The  ability  of  the  child  to  apprehend 
and  assimilate  should  be  the  deteraiining 
factor."  He  also  advocated,  as  far  as 
the  means  were  available,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils.  "Not  the  least  of  the 
advantages  of  our  new  plant  on  North 
Street  is  a  Ibetter  separation  of  the  young- 
er from  the  older  pupils.  They  form  two 
distinct  classes,  possessing  different  tastes, 
habits  and  sympathies,  and  requiring  a 
different  kind  of  government.  They  ar- 
range themselves  by  common  consent  in 
separate  parties  and  have  little  desire  to 
mingle  with  each  other.  It  is  mainly  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  however,  that  their 
separation  is  most  desirable;  for  those 
who  are  received  in  school  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  have  not  infrequently  imbibed 
habits  and  peculiarities  which  render  their 
intimate  association  with  those  of  tender 
age  undesirable."  He  firmly  advocated 
sending    children    home    during    vacations. 


mingling  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
sighted,  and  opposing  the  congregation  of 
the  blind,  sometimes  a  necessary  evil.  He 
was  positive  in  his  efforts  to  bring  to 
the  students  models,  busts,  plants,  ani- 
mals and  all  forms  of  objects,  that  they 
should  "see  them  through  their  fingers". 
His  views  on  school  discipline  are  illumin- 
ating. He  depended  on  inculcating  right 
principles  more  than  enforcement  of  spe- 
cific rules  and  aifixing  penalties  on  their 
violations.  "Indeed,"  he  says,  "we  have 
never  employed  a  written  code  or  formal 
system  of  rules  for  the  reason  that  we 
believe  such  a  school  can  be  governed 
more  easily  and  more  intelligently  by 
developing  in  the  students  self-thinking 
and   self-governing   faculties." 

For  centuries,  the  Iblind  have  suffered 
because  of  prejudice  of  many  people  to- 
ward them.  Blindness,  as  other  misfor- 
tunes, was  thought  by  the  Jews,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  harrowing  experience  of 
Job,  to  be  inevitably  preceded  by  sin, 
either  on  the  part  of  parent  or  child. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world,  until  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  they  were  thought 
to  be  a  worthless  detritus,  shunted  off 
the  social  organization,  incapable  of  as- 
suming a  useful  position  in  any  form  'of 
the  economic  structure.  It  was  the  most 
serious  part  of  Mr.  Churchman's  work  to 
overcome  these  and  other  prejudices  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  public.  Christ's 
positive  reply  to  the  question  of  the  prej- 
udiced Jew  gave  in  part  to  the  Christian 
world  the  answer:  "Neither  did  this  man 
sin  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works 
of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him." 
The  cryptic  second  declaration  of  the 
Master  was  not  so  clearly  understood. 
Only  a  century  and  a  half  have  elapsed 
since  the  slow  intelligence  of  the  world 
partly  understood  that  blindness  was  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  a  life  of  happi- 
ness, growth  and  usefulness.  It  took 
blind  Fanny  Crosby,  and  others  of  such 
superior  intellect,  to  demonstrate  that  in 
God's  creation  there  is  no  waste.  Her 
thousand  songs  stimulated  more  beneficent 
heart  beats,  more  Christian  unselfishness, 
and  more  ideal  living,  than  the  didactic 
teachings  of  a  thousand  pulpits.  Verily, 
in  her  were  "the  works  of  God  made  man- 
ifest". Churchman  interpreted  and  taught 
to  others  Christ's  meaning.  Mr.  (Church- 
man looked  upon  life  seriously  and  was 
somewhat   given  to   periods   of  depression. 
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but  was  at  all  times  dignified,  cul- 
tured and  gentlemanly  in  his  relations 
with  pupils  and  public.  He  expected  and 
demanded  the  best  possible  of  students 
and  graduates,  and  looked  with  little  fa- 
vor on  idleness,  indifference  and  dissipa- 
tion. He  was,  himself,  no  parasite  on  so- 
ciety and,  while  giving  his  graduates 
sound  advice,  he  urged  them  to  face  life 
courageously  and  industriously  and  to  give 
to  society  the  best  of  which  they  were 
capable.  He  was  an  intelligent,  studious, 
honorable,  benevolent  gentleman  who  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  the  blind  children  and 
to  secure  for  them  the  social  standing 
and  economic  independence  which  they 
merited.  There  hangs  in  the  main  hall 
of  the  new  school  a  bronze  tablet  of  Mr. 
Churchman,   paid   for  by  the  members   of 


the  high  school  alumni  and  by  the  Wor- 
kers Association,  mute  evidence  of  the 
respect,  almost  veneration,  in  which  the 
original  was  held  by  the  blind  people. 
From  his  obituary  notice  given  at  the 
meeting  at  Janesville  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
soon  after  his  death,  may  be  read  the 
following:  "Fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
duty;  faithful  to  every  trust  reposed  in 
him;  conquering  in  his  own  experience 
the  difficulties  that  meet  the  blind;  he 
stands  forth  an  exemplar  of  what  the 
blind  may  accomplish.  The  example  of 
such  a  life  and  its  achievements  in  the 
cause  of  education  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  world."  Verily,  Mr.  Church- 
man interpreted  aright  Christ's  cryptic 
answer  to  the   purblind   Jew. 


JOHN  V.  ARMSTRONG  OF  TENNESSEE 

Lemuel  R.  Campbell 
Trustee,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


John  V.  Armstrong  was  born  February 
14,  1832,  in  Ballycastle,  County  Mayo, 
Ireland.  He  died  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
December  9,  1917.  When  about  eight 
years  old  he  was  walking  down  a  street 
one  day  and,  passing  a  vacant  lot  where 
a  number  of  boys  were  throwing  rocks, 
he  stopped  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
One  of  the  rocks  struck  him  in  the  eye, 
and  soon  the  sight  of  that  eye  failed  en- 
tirely. The  vision  of  the  other  eye 
ibegan  gradually  to  fail  also  and  in  an 
effort  to  restore  his  sight  he  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  the  best  physicians  in 
Ireland  and  England.  Subsequently  the 
family  moved  to  New  York  City,  hoping 
that  the  vision  of  this  remaining  eye 
might,  in  some  way,  be  saved.  All  efforts 
to  save  it  being  unsuccessful,  however, 
in  his  twelfth  year  he  became  totally 
blind. 

He  entered  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind  at  that  time;  and  he  remained 
there  until  he  completed  its  course  of 
instruction. 

In  the  year  1853,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  came  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind.  He  taught  there  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  He  was  then  employed  three 
years  as  tutor  in  a  private  family  in  the 
State    of    Mississippi.      He    next    went    to 


Austin,  Texas,  where  he  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  con- 
tinuing until  that  school  was  forced  to 
close  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  in  the  year  1861.  Then, 
being  without  employment,  he  returned 
to  Nashville,  where  he  supported  himself 
for  some  years  by  teaching  music  in  and 
around  that  city. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  which  had  been  closed 
since  1861,  was  re-opened  and  re-organ- 
ized and  Mr.  Armstrong  was  elected  in- 
structor of  music  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  music  department.  From  1867  un- 
til 1897  he  was  continuously  in  charge  of 
this  department.  In  the  year  1897  he 
was  elected  Superintendent,  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  to  hold  and  fill  until 
his  death  in  December,   1917. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Armstrong  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  school  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  about  75,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  increased  the 
number  to  240.  On  becoming  superin- 
tendent he  made  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  to  locate  as  many 
blind  children  as  possible  and  to  induce 
their  parents  to  send  them  to  the  school. 
He  mailed  out  circular  letters  setting 
forth  the  object  and  scope  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  employed  a  special  field  agent 
to   visit   and    advise   the    parents    of   blind 
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children   of  the   very   great   importance   of 
sending  their  children  to   school. 

On  taking  office  as  superintendent  the 
per  capita  allowed  by  the  State  to  this 
school  was  only  $175  a  year,  out  of  which 
all  expenses  including  food,  lights,  heat, 
teachers'  salaries  and  repairs  were  paid. 
After  several  years  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting this  per  capita  raised  to  $240.00.  He 
also  carefully  graded  the  school  into  twelve 
grades  with  the  same  curriculum  as  the 
public  schools.  He  made  the  school  a 
distinctive  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.  Through  his  influence  the 
state  legislature  from  time  to  time  made 
large  special  appropriations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  for  various  im- 
provements and  additions.  Some  of  these 
various  improvements  consisted  of  a  heat- 
ing plant,  the  gymnasium  and  workshop 
for  boys,  the  library  and  study  hall  and 
workshop  for  girls,  and  a  girls'  annex  con- 
taining bedrooms,  practice  rooms  and  play 
rooms.  Modem  laundry  machinery  was 
installed  and  many  additions  and  improve- 
ments were  made  to  the  buildings.  Anew 
and  splendidly  located  home  was  procured 
for  the  colored  department  of  the  school. 
In  fact,  during  his  term  of  office  the  old 
school  was  re-organized,  rebuilt  and  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  from  a 
small  insignificant  affair  in  1897  when  he 
became  superintendent,  it  became  in  a 
few  years  one  of  the  best  conducted  in- 
stitutions of  its  kind  in  America  and  was 
so  recognized  by  all  who  were  familiar 
with  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  this 
country. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  director  of  music  in  the  school, 
as  well  as  during  the  time  that  he  was 
superintendent,  he  was  the  guiding  and 
leading  spiiit  of  the  institution  and  the 
one  to  whom,  more  than  to  anyone  else, 
its  students  looked  for  guidance  and  ad- 
vice. His  greatest  ambition  in  life  was 
to  make  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  the  best  school  of  its  kind  in  exist- 
ence. His  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in 
his  work  and  his  constant  effort  was  not 
only  to  teach  the  students  and  give  them 
an  education,  but  to  develop  character 
and  to  make  all  the  children  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  honest,  independent, 
self-respecting  and  self-supporting  individ- 
uals. An  extract  from  a  letter  written 
him  in  regard  to  the  school  by  one  of 
his   old   pupils   shows   his   influence: 


"I  could  never  have  succeeded  as  I  have 
had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid  musical 
instruction  and  fatherly  advice  which  I 
constantly  received  at  your  hands,  and  I 
not  only  advise,  but  implore  all  parents 
having  blind  children  to  commit  them  to 
your  care,  feeling  sure  that  if  your  wise 
instruction  and  advice  are  accepted  and 
followed,  they  will  in  after  years  become 
useful  men  and  women  and  an  honor  to 
the    State." 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  talked  to 
hundreds  of  students  who  were  taught 
by  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  without  exception 
they  all  felt  that  the  greatest  good  in 
their  lives  was  the  influence  of  that  great, 
good  and  wise  teacher  and  leader.  He 
not  only  did  everything  he  could  to  make 
the  school  a  great  institution  of  its  kind, 
but  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the 
various  individual  students  who  were  in 
attendance.  Whenever  a  girl  or  a  boy 
gave  special  promise  of  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful musician,  Mr.  Armstrong,  out  of 
his  own  private  means,  employed  music 
teachers  in  the  city  to  give  him  private 
lessons. 

When,  during  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong gave  private  lessons  in  music  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Nashville,  his  earn- 
ings being  large,  he  gave  aid  and  sup- 
port to  several  families  of  his  friends 
who  had  gone  to  the  front  to  fight  for 
their  country.  He  said  that  during  his 
whole  life  he  had  never  so  much  regretted 
his  blindness  as  he  did  when  it  prevented 
his  volunteering  as  a  soldier  in  the  South- 
ern   Army   in    1861. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  during  the  entire  time  that  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  superintendent  and  was 
intimately  associated  with  him  all  that 
time.  Mr.  Armstrong  having  unusual 
natural  mental  power  became  a  man  of 
broad  education  and  scholarly  attainments. 
He  also  read  and  studied  everything  he 
could  get  on  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  became  an  outstanding  teacher.  In 
his  wise  and  judicious  management  and 
in  the  face  of  inadequate  appropriations 
by  the  state  legislature,  which  supported 
the  school,  he  succeeded  in  making  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. 
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FRANK  H.  HALL  OF  ILLINOIS 

John  B.  Curtis 
Chicago  Public  Schools 


I 


A  study  of  the  life,  work  and  contribu- 
tions of  any  leader  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  sure  to  be  inspiring.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
ventor  of   the    braillewriter. 

Frank  H.  Hall  was  born  February  9, 
1841,  in  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine,  where  he 
spent  his  boyhood  days.  He  was  early 
familiar  with  hardships;  for  at  times,  he 
was  obliged  to  work  in  a  paper  mill  dur- 
ing the  day  and  attend  school  at  night. 
By  his  own  efforts  he  accumulated  suffic- 
ient money  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  pay  his  expenses  at  Bates  iCollege. 
Responding  to  Lincoln's  call,  he  went  to 
the  Civil  War  in  a  Maine  regiment  of 
volunteers.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  gained  commendation  and  promo- 
tion for  his  self-sacrificing  work  in  camp 
and  hospital. 

His  career  as  an  educator  began  with 
his  appointment  to  the  principalship  of 
Towle  Academy,  soon  after  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  army.  But  his  life  work 
was  to  be  in  the  west,  and  in  1866  he 
removed  to  Illinois.  He  was  advancing 
rapidly  as  a  public  school  man,  when  in 
1875  he  felt  the  call  to  assist  in  rural 
education,  and  established  for  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farm  a  school  which  was 
the  first  in  Illinois  to  put  the  study  of 
agricultural  science  into  its  curriculum. 
Having  made  his  contribution  to  rural 
education,  he  returned  to  service  in  city 
public  schools,  which  he  believed  would 
be  his  permanent  field.  But  in  1890, 
when  offered  the  superintendency  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  he  accepted 
the  position  and  took  up  the  problems  of 
the  blind  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  he 
had  those  of  the  country  school  boy.  After 
being  forced  to  resign  for  political  rea- 
sons in  1893  he  was  recalled  to  his  post 
in   1897,   and   served  till   1902. 

In  Mr.  Hall  there  was  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  the  practical  and  the  academic. 
As  a  young  man  in  New  England  factories 
he  had  learned  to  enjoy  the  solution  of 
mechanical  problems;  and  in  later  years 
he  became  a  man  of  business  by  success- 
fully conducting  a  general  store  and  a 
dairy  farm.  He  had  a  deep  appreciation 
of   the    finer   things    of    life;    but    he    was 


among  the  first  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  equipment  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  From  his  insight  into  me- 
chanical and  technical  matters  sprang  his 
three  inventions:  the  braillewriter,  the 
stereotypemaker,   and   the   map  machine. 

The  braillewriter  was  perfected  early 
in  1892,  the  stereotypemaker  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  map  machine 
in  1897,  Although  Mr.  Hall  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly modest  man,  to  his  close  friends 
he  would  speak  in  a  delightful  manner  of 
his  hours  of  anxious  thought,  his  excite- 
ment during  the  days  of  experiment,  and 
of  his  final  feeling  of  satisfaction  when 
the  success  of  his  machine  was  assured. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  his  story  of  the 
first  stereotypemaker.  Having  been  made 
in  Chicago,  it  reached  Jacksonville  on  the 
midnight  train.  But  he  could  not  wait 
for  the  next  day  and,  securing  a  wagon, 
he  had  the  machine  delivered  at  once. 
There,  alone  in  his  office,  and  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  he  struck  off  the 
first  plate.  The  braillewriter  has  speeded 
up  work  in  every  line  of  teaching  and 
has,  in  large  measure,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  blind  students  in  literary  col- 
leges and  consei-vatories  of  music.  The 
stereotypemaker  brought  about  a  cheapen- 
ing of  books,  the  full  force  of  which  was 
not  felt  till  after  the  adoption  of  the  uni- 
form type.  The  map  machine,  while  not 
so  important  as  the  other  two,  is  of  great 
value  in  supplying  geographical  books 
with  adequate  maps,  and  in  furnishing 
diagrams  for  mathematical  and  scientific 
books. 

Although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  Frank 
H.  Hall  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for 
his  invention  of  the  braillewriter,  he 
should  be  given  high  rank  as  an  educator 
of  the  blind  in  the  broader  sense.  He 
found  the  Illinois  School  purely  an  aca- 
demic institution,  with  little  provision  for 
handtraining,,  and  with  little  attention 
paid  to  physical  education.  He  enlarged 
the  curriculum,  introduced  manual  train- 
ing courses,  and  placed  the  proper  em- 
phasis upon  the  physical  development  of 
the  pupils.  He  made  his  library  service 
as  efficient  as  the  existing  supply  of  books 
would    permit.      Always    a    utilitarian    in 
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education,  he  sought  to  make  the  insti*uc- 
tion  of  the  blind  practical  at  every  point. 
"Knowledge  which  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  action  for  each  pupil,"  he  once  said, 
"is  the  knowledge  which  pupils  should 
seek."  He  insisted  that  his  graduates 
should  face  the  world  with  no  illusions 
as  to  the  difficulties  ahead.  Some  may 
have  found  discouragement  in  his  frank 
talk;  but  the  great  body  of  his  pupils 
recognized  the  force  of  his  leadership, 
and  trusted  him  implicitly. 

Nowadays,  it  is  often  said  that  a  good 
principal  is  seldom  seen  in  his  office.  Mr. 
Hall  could  afford  to  be  seen  much  in  his 
office,  because  it  was  not  only  his  office 
but  also  his  workshop.  He  kept  a  stereo- 
typemaker  there  in  order  that  he  might  at 
odd  moments  put  into  brass,  material  that 
came  to  him  in  various  ways  and  seemed 
valuable  for  classroom  work.  He  himself 
made  all  the  maps  for  the  school.  The 
teachers  could  not  help  being  drawn  into 
his  workshop,  and  they  took  pleasure  in 
carrying  out  the  projects  he  initiated. 

A  notable  feature  of  his  school  work 
was  his  daily  talk  after  the  morning 
chapel  service.  He  covered  current  events 
in  a  way  that  carried  him  into  the  fields 
of  geography  and  history.  He  produced 
a  great  love  of  map  study  among  the 
pupils,  and  then  worked  hard  to  make 
more  maps  to  satisfy  the  interest  his  talks 
had  aroused.  His  remarks  frequently  had 
a  serious  aspect,  for  he  was  an  early  advo- 
cate of  character  training.  He  was  never 
tired  of  emphasizing  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils  the  idea  of  service  for  others. 
This  morning  hour  made  a  great  start  for 
the  school   day. 

To  Frank  H.  Hall  belongs  the  chief 
credit  for  the  establishment  of  Public 
School  classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 


States.  When  in  1900  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  was  about  to  open  a  resi- 
dential school,  he  with  other  workers  for 
the  blind  urged  the  Board  to  provide  roofns 
for  blind  children  in  its  own  school  build- 
ings. It  was  his  leadership  that  deter- 
mined the  lines  upon  which  the  work  was 
carried  out.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  ef- 
forts the  segregation  plan  might  have  been 
adopted.  He  urged  that  while  a  special 
room  should  be  provided  and  thoroughly 
equipped,  the  blind  children  should  foe  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  regular  classes 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It  was  his 
standing  as  an  educator  of  the  blind  that 
gained  friends  for  the  experiment.  During 
the  first  years  of  uncertainty  he  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  Chicago  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  those  in  charge  of  the  work. 

With  his  retirement  from  the  Illinois 
School  in  1902  Mr.  Hall  closed  his  official 
connection  with  work  for  the  blind.  But 
from  that  time  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  January  3,  1911,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  every  problem  that  related 
to  welfare  work  for  the  blind.  The  State 
School  at  Jacksonville,  the  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and 
home  teaching  for  the  adult  blind  of  Illi- 
nois were  all  objects  of  his  thought  and 
solicitude.  One  of  his  last  services  was 
the  work  he  performed  in  the  interest  of 
type  uniformity  by  helping  to  win  the 
day  for  braille  over  New  York  Point  in 
the  hearing  held  in  1909  in  New  York  City. 

Frank  H.  Hall  was  a  man  of  many  ex- 
cellent traits.  But  the  keynote  of  his 
character  was  a  love  of  action  towaixi  a 
useful  end.  He  inspired  his  pupils  with 
enthusiasm  for  their  tasks.  His  teachers 
became  better  teachers  under  his  guid- 
ance.    He  was   a  great  leader. 


BENJAMIN  BUSEY  HUNTOON  OF  KENTUCKY 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr. 
Principal,  Boys'  School,  Massachusetts 


Ninety-six  years  ago  the  thirtieth  of 
last  January,  Benjamin  Busey  Huntoon 
was  bom  in  Milton,  Massachusetts.  Since 
he  received  his  education  at  Andover  and 
Harvard,  one  might  easily  classify  him 
as  an  aristocratic  northerner,  but  if  any- 
thing he  was  a  true  southerner  by  adop- 
tion. By  his  kindness,  his  geniality  and 
hospitality,    he    soon    earned    for    himself 


a  warm  spot  among  his  pupils  and 
associates. 

Before  going  into  the  work  for  the 
blind,  Mr.  Huntoon  taught  in  private 
families  in  Louisville  and  later  established 
a  private  school  for  the  youths  of 
Kentucky. 

Apparently  from  the  beginning  of  his 
office   as   superintendent   of   the   Kentucky 
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Institution  for  the  Blind  there  was  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  trustees  as 
to  his  capabilities,  for  in  the  report  of 
1871,  which  ended  his  first  year  at  the 
Institution  one  reads  this  concerning  him: 
"His  scholarship,  his  excellent  gifts  as 
teacher,  his  genial  character,  his  great 
fidelity  to  every  duty  he  has  undertaken 
during  his  long  residence  in  the  city  of 
Louisville  and  the  industrious  use  of  all 
his  endowements,  commend  him  to  the 
Board  as  well  qualified  for  this  high 
trust"  (24th  report  of  the  Institution, 
1871).  The  reports  of  the  forty-one  years 
of  service  are  as  full  of  Mrs.  Huntoon's 
praise  as  they  are  of  her  husband's,  for 
their  work  was  closely  intei-woven  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned. 

There  are  many  of  you  here  who  knew 
my  uncle  far  better  than  I,  for  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  visit  him  only  once, 
in  the  fall  of  1910  for  a  week.  I  remem- 
ber the  pride  with  which  he  showed  me 
some  of  the  excellent  cabinet  work  which 
his  boys  had  done  and  how  I  marvelled  at 
the  blind  boys  playing  football.  He  was  a 
great  believer  in  sports,  and  especially  did 
he  foster  competition  with  those  who 
could  see.  There  were  times  when  his 
desire  to  Ibe  hospitable  got  him  into 
trouble,  as  was  the  case  at  a  convention  in 
Indianapolis  when  a  discussion  concerning 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  was  in  progress;  he  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  invited  all  the  superintendents 
present  to  come  to  Louisville  the  next 
day,  little  believing  that  they  would  ac- 
cept. Imagine  his  consternation  when 
they  accepted,  for  this  meant  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Huntoon  had  to  go  home  to 
prepare  for  the  crowd. 

Although  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  THuntoon 
practiced  rigid  economy  at  the  Institution, 
never  once  did  they  lose  sight  of  the  wel- 
fare of  their  charges.  Hopefulness  was 
their  keynote. 

Never  did  he  allow  new  methods  of 
education  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  When 
the  value  of  simplified  spelling  was  being 
discussed  by  teachers  of  seeing  children, 
he  was  the  one  who  called  the  attention 
of  educators  of  the  blind  to  this  move- 
ment. As  far  back  as  1886,  he  was 
teaching  the  word  method  of  reading. 
Many  did  not  believe  it  feasible,  while 
some  apparently  doubted  if  such  a  thing 
was  done,  for  in  answer  to  a, question  as 
to  its  possibilities  Mr.  Huntoon  replied: 
"I  not  only  say  it  can  be  done,  but  it  is 


being  done."  He  stood  by  his  convictions 
regardless  of  opposition,  leaving  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  as  to  his 
position.  It  was  at  Little  Rock  that  he 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  flayed  an  opponent, 
calling  him  very  strong  names.  The  chair 
reproved  him  and  demanded  that  he  ap- 
ologize. He  got  to  his  feet,  smiled, 
acknowledged  the  reproof,  apologized  pro- 
fusely and  then  said:  "But  I  believe  it  all 
the  same." 

We  find  he  was  most  emphatic  on  the 
kind  of  type  to  be  used.  At  one  time, 
when  New  York  Point  was  first  discussed, 
he  said  to  a  neighbor  that  he  was  sure 
he  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about, 
he  was  not  interested  and  he  did  not  want 
to  hear  about  it.  Yet  how  ardent  a  New 
York  Pointer  he  became,  so  enthusiastic 
in  fact  that  he  was  known  to  remark  that 
he  would  willingly  shoot  anyone  who  would 
even  suggest  changing  the  type  to  some 
other.  There  were  other  rather  pointed  re- 
marks concerning  type.  When  asked  one 
time  if  he  would  not  make  a  certain 
change  in  New  York  Point  he  said,  "No." 
When  asked  if  he  would  not  if  the  superin- 
tendents requested  it,  he  more  emphatic- 
ally said,  "No."  And  when  asked  if  he 
would  not  if  President  Roosevelt  ordered 
it,  he  burst  out:  "I  would  tell  him  to  go 
to  — ,  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  I 
nearly  said  it." 

Mr.  Anagnos  found  in  him  an  enthusi- 
astic booster  for  kindergartens.  He 
thoroughly  Ibelieved  in  keeping  the  adult 
blind  out  of  the  schools  for  youth.  He 
had  much  faith  in  both  the  New  York 
School  and  Perkins  Institution,  although 
he  did  not  always  agree  with  them,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following:  "Whether  at 
Boston  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Howe  will  be  car- 
ried out  and  the  boys  shall  be  located  at 
one  end  of  the  state  and  the  girls  at  the 
other,  in  precincts  where  no  male  should 
be  admitted  or  not,  we  may  look  for 
plans  from  both  these  schools  that  shall 
embody  the  soundest  known  principles  of 
social  science,  that  shall  be  a  lesson  and 
an  inspiration  to  us  all." 

Since  Mr.  Huntoon  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  from  1871  until  his  death  on 
August  9,  1919,  he  was  as  highly  esteemed 
in  this  field  as  in  his  efforts  to  guide  the 
Kentucky  Institution.  When  he  took  charge 
of  this  important  work,  the  American 
Printing  House  was  located  in  a  two-room 
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building.  Under  his  direction  it  grew  to  a 
three-story  affair.  Improvements  were 
constantly  being  made,  in  fact,  improve- 
ment was  the  watchword.  He  was  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  embossing  from  $5 
per  page  to  10  cents.  The  number  cf 
books  began  to  increase,  for,  when  he 
came,  the  list  of  embossed  books  occupied 
less  than  a  page  and  in  1913  it  had  grown 
to  100  pages. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  I  close  with  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  his  contributions 
toward  promoting  the  education  of  the 
blind.  He  devised  and  made  drawings  for 
the  first  cylinder  press  ever  to  be  used  in 
the    world.      He    made    the    only    effective 


maps  that  were  used  by  the  blind.  He 
caused  the  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Alge- 
bra, etc.,  to  be  printed  with  diagrams.  He 
himself  through  study  eliminated  unneces- 
sary motion  in  the  bindery.  He  devised  a 
special  tank  and  drainboard  for  wetting 
paper  before  printing,  as  well  as  a  drying 
room  that  permitted  better  and  quicker 
drying.  He  installed  a  wire  sewing 
machine  that  materially  reduced  the  cost 
of  sewing  books.  He  devised  an  original 
method  of  printing  on  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  and  increased  the  speed  of  em- 
bossing. Thus  he  went  on  until  he  had 
well  earned  his  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  big  four. 


FREDERICK  D.  MORRISON  OF  MARYLAND 

John  F.  Bledsoe 
Superintendent,   Maryland   School   for  the   Blind 


Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  son  of 
Mansel  Edward  and  Susannah  Elizabeth, 
was  born  in  Harford  iCounty,  Md.,  Sep- 
tember SO,  1837.  On  his  father's  side  he 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  sturdy 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  whose  representative 
removed,  in  1737,  to  Pennsylvania.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  came  of  an  old  English 
family;  one  of  whom,  Anthony  Morris, 
came  out  to  Philadelphia  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  while  Israel  Morris, 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  was  executor  to  William  Penn,  Jr., 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  day. 
Springing  from  an  ancestry  of  such  ster- 
ling worth,  and  "a.  gentleman  by  birth, 
training  and  natural  disposition",  we 
should  very  properly  expect  to  find  Mr. 
Morrison  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  any 
profession  he  might  choose  for  iiis  life's 
work;  nor  are  we,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
doomed    to    disappointment. 

Educated  in  the  best  private  schools  of 
his  day,  he  taught  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  private  and  public  schools  of  his 
native  country.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
studied  law,  but  being  unable  to  pass  the 
Bar  on  account  of  his  well  known  sym- 
pathy for  the  Confederate  Cause,  he  came 
to  Baltimore  in  1861  and  accepted  the 
Assistant- Superintendency  of  the  House  of 
Refuge;  remained  for  two  years  and  re- 
signed his  position  there  to  become  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Girard  College. 
After  a  year  of  singular  success  in  con- 
nection with  this  Institution,  urged  by  Mr. 


William  Chapin,  then  Superintendent  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia, 
he  accepted  in  April,  1864,  the  Superin- 
tendency of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Baltimore. 

This  school  is  a  private  corporation  and 
was  founded  in  the  year  1853.  A  blind 
man,  David  E,  Loughery,  assisted  in  its 
organization  and  was  principal  teacher  for 
several  years  until  his  death.  It  had 
three  Superintendents  previous  to  Mr. 
Morrison,  to  whom  no  little  credit  is  due 
for  their  earnest  and  efficient  work  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  education  among 
the  blind  of  our  State;  but  to  him  be- 
longs preeminently  the  glory  of  having 
taken  charge  of  the  school  when  it  was 
j^et  in  its  infancy  —  small  in  numbers, 
poorly  equipped  and  inadequately  housed; 
and  having  brought  it  by  persistent  effort, 
indomitable  energy  and  exceptional  judg- 
ment to  the  very  front  rank  of  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  this  country  as  well 
as   abroad. 

On  entering  upon  his  work  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's major  task  was  to  secure  from 
the  State  funds  for  removal  and  rebuild- 
ing, so  as  to  house  the  school  in  more 
adequate  and  commodious  quarters.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  school  that  at  this 
critical  period  the  Board  of  Directors  se- 
lected such  a  man  as  Superintendent; 
whose  social  standing  surrounded  him  with 
the  influenflal,  intellectual  and  wealthy 
men  of  his  day,  and  whose  marked  ex- 
ecutive   ability    and    intellectual    vigor   e«- 
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abled  him  to  secure  for  the  school,  through 
legislative  enactment  and  private  (bequests, 
the  necessary  fimds  to  build  and  endow 
the    school. 

In  1868  the  school  w^as  removed  to  its 
new  buildings  on  North  Avenue,  and  from 
time  to  time  there  were  added  a  shop,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  school  building.  In  1872, 
largely  through  his  efforts,  a  department 
for  colored  blind  and  deaf  children  was 
established,  where  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical education  was  provided  for  this  class 
of  children,  who  had  previously  been  ne- 
glected. Mr.  Morrison  was  also  Superin- 
tendent of  this  school  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Morrison's  selection  as 
Superintendent  he  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
Pattrick,  a  gentle,  modest,  amiable  and 
accomplished  woman,  who  was  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a  fond  and  loving  wife, 
as  well  as  an  efficient  and  congenial  help- 
mate. Her  death,  says  one  of  the  students 
w'ho  knew  her  while  in  school,  "was  a 
severe  blow  to  all  of  us  whose  good  for- 
tune it  was  to  come  within  the  range  of 
that  refining  and  wholesome  atmosphere 
which  continually  enveloped  her." 

The  history  and  growth  of  the  school 
under  Mr.  Morrison's  direction  was  a  liv- 
ing testimonial  to  his  wonderful  ability 
as  an  administrator.  He  was  a  fitting  ex- 
ample of  Elbert  Hubbard's  dissertation 
"How  to  Get  Other  People  to  Do  Your 
Work."  His  self-possession  and  dignity, 
which  at  times  bordered  on  the  severe,  in- 
spired in  his  subordinates  a  wholesome 
respect  which  in  some  almost  amounted 
to  fear;  but  when  once  this  outer  surface 
was  penetrated  there  was  none  more  ten- 
der, sympathetic  and  kind;  always  ready 
to  help  when  misfortune  frowned  upon 
those  whom  he  knew  and  loved.  One  who 
knew    Mr.    Morrison    both    as    pupil     and 


teacher  intimately  for  thirty  years  says, 
"He  was  preeminently  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar;  and  as  a  counselor  or  friend 
and  guide,  he  won  and  retained  the  af- 
fection, confidence,  admiration  and  respect 
of  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  serve 
under  him."  Another  student  of  his  who 
afterwards  taught  in  the  school  said,  "We 
had  our  differences,  but  all  loved  him,  and 
he  remained  always  first  in  the  heart  of 
his   blind    students." 

Mr.  Morrison  was  highly  regarded  by 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  as  attest- 
ed by  the  fact  he  held  important  positions 
on  Boards  of  such  organizations  as  "The 
Association  for  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor",  the  "Charity  Organ- 
ization Society",  "The  Maryland  Institute 
of  Art  and  Design",  the  "Provident  Sav- 
ings Bank"  and  many  others. 

In  the  profession  at  large  Mr.  Morrison 
ranked  with  the  other  great  leaders,  Hun- 
toon,  Wait  and  Anagnos.  In  fact  I  re- 
member early  in  my  career,  as  teacher 
and  principal,  we  referred  to  this  coterie 
as  the  "Big  Four".  Needless  to  say, 
when  these  four  men  joined  hands  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  our  association, 
things  usually  went  as  they  dictated. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  verbatim  from  a  life  sketch  written 
by  Mr.  Latimer,  at  my  suggestion,  and 
read  at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  school:  "His  keenness  of  in- 
sight, excellent  judgment,  and  wide  ex- 
perience made  him  a  safe  counselor  of  the 
young;  while  his  evident  interest  in  what- 
ever was  of  moment  to  either  pupil  or 
teacher,  begot  on  their  part  a  confidence 
in  him  which  was  productive  of  the  high- 
est good.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Morrison  was  an 
able  Superintendent,  a  true  friend,  a  lov- 
ing parent  and  a  typical  gentleman." 


THOMAS  FLEMING  McCUNE  OF  IOWA 

Francis  Eber  Palmer 
Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  lo. 


Were  you  to  enter  the  main  building  of 
the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  by  the  hall- 
way leading  directly  to  the  school  chapel, 
you  might  read  from  a  tablet  fastened  to 
the  south  wall,  these  words: 
Erected  By 
Loving  Students  and  Friends 
to  the  memory  of 


Superintendent 

Thomas  Fleming  McCune 

who    gave    twenty-nine 

of  the  best  years  of  his  life 

to  this  institution 

He  was  bom  October  1,  1850 

Died 

November  6,   1907 
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There  you  have  written,  in  short  and 
simple  words,  the  story  of  a  man  worthy 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  to  hold  a 
place  among  the  foremost  educators  of 
his   day. 

In  this  memorial  tablet  two  things  may 
be  noted,  especially.  First,  Thomas  Flem- 
ing MoCune  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  still  has,  a  large  number  of  friends 
and  former  students  who  hold  him  in  kind 
and   loving   remembrance;   for  he 

"Was  one,  who,  calm  and  true. 
Life's  highest   purpose   understood 
And,  like  his  blessed  Master,  knew 
The  joy   of  doing  good." 

Then  the  second  thing  that  this  tablet 
reveals  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  McCune  gave 
to  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  a  sei-vice 
not  only  remarkable  for  the  time  of  its 
duration,  but  a  sei-vice  also  rich  in  quality 
and  permanent  in  its  results.  T\venty-nine 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  so  reads 
the  story!  He  was  not  quite  twenty-eight 
when  he  was  chosen  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — a  little 
younger  than  that  other  young  Man  who, 
a  little  more  than  nineteen  centuries  ago, 
started  with  unconquerable  faith  and  a 
kingdom-of-heaven  vision  to  redeem  the 
world  and  help  men  to  know  the  Father. 
This  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  like  every 
other  young  man  in  the  glorious  urgency 
of  youth,  was  looking  out  across  the 
valley  of  humanity,  with  its  lights  and  its 
shadows,  praying  to  be  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador of  hope.  God  who  answers 
prayers  answered  the  prayer  of  Thomas 
Fleming  McCune  and  sent  him  to  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he 

"Labored  on  as  one  who  knows  not 
What  he  yet  may  do  but  works  and 
To  high  aims  keeps  true." 

He  came  to  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind  with  invincible  youth  for  his  sup- 
port, with  the  prospect  of  years  in  which 
to  work,  with  ample  time  in  which  to 
build  permanently.  To  these  he  added  the 
genius  of  patient  endurance,  a  splendid 
zeal  in  well-doing,  and  an  aptness  in 
learning  the  lessons  that  are  daily  taught 
in  the   rugged   school   of  experience. 

"Twenty-nine  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  he  gave,"  are  the  words  cast  in 
bronze;  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  kind- 
ly sentiments  that  come  from  the  treasure 


house  of  Memory,  then  the  words  are 
eminently  true.  He  GAVE!  Yes,  splendid 
abilities,  uprightness  of  character,  and 
sympathetic  understanding.  HE  GAVE! 
These  two  woi-ds  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  two  words  are  the  measure  of  the 
teacher's  greatest  worth;  for  he  who  is 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  fully 
of  his  time,  his  talents,  his  dreams,  can- 
not hope  to  be  held  in  loving  memory  by 
students  and  friends.  The  ability  to  give, 
largely,  unselfishly,  lovingly,  divinely,  won 
for  the  Man  of  Galilee  an  undying  place 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  and  millions  the 
world  over.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
gospel  of  life;  and,  when  it  is  written  of 
any  man  that  he  gave,  freely,  abundantly 
sympathetically,  out  of  the  riches  of  mind 
and  heart,  then  the  highest  words  of  praise 
have  been  written. 

These  words  have  been  written  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  and  they  are  enough 
to  characterize  him  as  a  man  worthy  of 
his  high  calling;  for,  after  all,  the  most 
worthwhile  teacher  is  not  the  one  who 
lights  his  torch  and  carries  it  alone  into 
life,  but  rather  the  teacher  who  lights  his 
torch  and  then  passes  the  sacred  flame  to 
willing  and  waiting  disciples.  And  in  our 
day  of  multiplied  books  and  schools,  of 
scholastic  degrees  without  number,  of 
easier  approaches  to  the  altai-s  whefe  bum 
the  celestial  fires  of  knowledge,  it  needs 
to  be  said  over  and  over  again  that  it  is 
not  so  much  out  of  the  abundance  of  one's 
knowledge  as  it  is  out  of  the  abundance 
of  one's  living  and  loving  that  he  casts 
his  mite  into  the  treasury  of  man's  need. 
While  drinking  from  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  and  while  standing  at  the  gates 
of   opportunity,  we   should   pray: 

"Give  me  a  gentle  heart  that  I  may 

do 
Naught  but  the  gentle  thing  my  whole 

life  through. 
Give   me    a   heart    as   kind    as    hearts 

can  be 
That  I  may  give  before   'tis  asked  of 

me. 
Give  me   a  heart  where  joy  and   sor- 
row wait 
To    know    what    joy    or    sorrow    is    at 

my  gate. 
Give   me   a   prayer,   but   save   me   lest 

I  kneel 
For  that  which   ministers  to  my  own 

weal." 
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Mr.  McCune  was  chosen  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 
at  a  time  when  Iowa  was  little  more  than 
a  state  of  magnificent  distances,  challeng- 
ing opportunities,  and  undeveloped  re- 
sources. He  took  charge  of  the  school  at 
a  time  when  the  equipment  was  meager, 
when  the  resources  were  limited,  and  when 
the  needs  were  numerous.  He  entered 
upon  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  and  unofficial  duties  at  a  time 
when  the  blind  of  the  world,  for  the  most 
part,  were  regarded  as  a  liability  rather 
than  as  an  asset.  Hence,  Mr.  McCune's 
superintendency  began  under  somewhat 
unfavorable  and  discouraging  conditions. 
Ruling  authorities  were  very  apt  to  look 
upon  all  schools  for  the  blind  as  partaking 
more  of  the  character  of  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions than  partaking  of  the  character 
of  educational  institutions  in  all  their  plans 
and  purposes.  Too  often  these  ruling  au- 
thorities were  dominated  Iby  the  idea  of 
economy  rather  than  by  the  idea  that  has 
found  general  acceptance  in  these  later 
days,  namely:  that  every  blind  child  is 
entitled  to  the  largest  and  best  education- 
al opportunity  that  a  generous  and  bene- 
ficent state  can  give.  But  in  spite  of  these 
contrary  opinions  and  rather  limited  re- 
sources, Mr.  McCune  gave  the  state  lof 
Iowa  a  school  which  was  praised  for  its 
educational  efficiency  and  high  standing 
among  other  schools  for  the  blind. 
Measured  by  the  tools  wtih  which  he  and 
his  associates  worked  the  results  are  little 
less  than  marvelous. 

But  consecrated  personality  is  more  im- 
portant than  material  possessions;  courage 
is  more  effective  than  favorable  con- 
ditions, devotion  counts  for  more  than 
dollars;  talent  is  more  potent  than  mere 
tools,  although  material  possessions,  favor- 
able   conditions,    dollars    and   tools    of    the 


right  kind  are  not  to  be  despised  and  re- 
jected when  placed  in  right  relation  to 
the  higher  possessions  of  the  soul.  Yet 
they  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  success 
of  great  undertakings.  A  great  teacher 
and  a  great  leader  may  conquer  without 
them.  Jesus  and  a  little  boat  by  the  lake- 
side were  enough  to  call  hardy  fishermen 
from  their  fishing  nets  to  sainthood.  Time 
and  eternity  are  on  the  side  of  men  whose 
lives  are  dominated  by  these  abiding  forces 
of  the  soul:  faith,  hope  and  love. 

Thomas  Fleming  McCune  was  small  of 
stature,  so  his  friends  say;  keen  of  in- 
tellect; and  forceful  in  action.  He  is  re- 
membered as  having  often  worked  into  the 
"wee  small"  hours  of  the  night;  was  sym- 
pathetic to  a  fault;  and  true  to  his  trust 
at  all  times.  He  is  remembered  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  but  as  a  most  kind- 
hearted  friend  and  a  genuinely  sympathetic 
counselor.  He  is  remembered  as  a  wise 
administrator,  but  more  than  that,  he  is  re- 
membered as  an  inspiring,  helpful  teacher. 

"And   Gareth  bowed  himself 

With    all    obedience   to   the    King,   and 

wrought 
All    kinds     of    service    with    a    noble 

ease. 
That  graced  the  lowest  act  in  doing  it." 

"Trumpeter,    sound    for    the    splendor 
of  God 

Sound  for  the  heights  that  our  fathers 

trod. 
When  truth   was   truth    and   love   was 

love, 
With    a    hell    beneath,    but    a    heaven 

above. 
Trumpeter,  rally  us,  rally  us,  rally  us. 
On  to  the  City  of  God!" 


JAMES  JABEZ  DOW  OF  MINNESOTA 

Charles  H.  Huhtala 
Insurance  Salesman,  Minnesota 


James  Jabez  Dow,  one  of  America's 
great  educators  of  the  blind,  was  born 
February  15,  1848,  in  Midnapore,  India, 
where  his  parents  had  been  sent  as  mis- 
sionaries from  Maine.  Soon  after  his  ad- 
vent into  the  world  the  Dow  family  moved 
back  to  their  native  state.  In  November, 
1863,   James   enUsted   in   Company    F,   2nd 


Maine  Cavalry,  and  served  as  a  private  in 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf  until  his 
honorable  discharge  in  November  of  1865, 
when  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  St. 
Charles,    Minnesota. 

His  education  began  at  home.  Every 
evening  the  family  gathered  around  the 
table  to  read   and  study  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  their  father.  It  is  said  that 
James  could  read  almost  anything  at  the 
early  age  of  four.  He  carried  his  habit 
of  reading  with  him  until  his  last  illness. 
His  formal  education  was  completed  at 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  He 
and  Myra  A.  Brown,  who  later  became 
his  wife,  were  Carleton's  first  graduates 
in  1874,  when  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  In  1878  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  and  in  1899  the  degree  of  L,  H.  D.— 
all   from    Carleton. 

After  spending  a  year  as  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Austin,  Minnesota, 
Dr.  Dow  was  asked  in  1875  to  accept  the 
position  of  principal  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind.  "When  the  Department  was 
separated  from  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Feeble-minded  in  1881,  he  became 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  retirement  in  June,   1920. 

■One  of  the  first  problems  that  the  new 
principal  had  to  solve  on  entering  his 
life's  work  was  that  of  what  type  of  read- 
ing and  writing  should  be  used  by  his 
pupils.  The  Boston  Line  had  been  given 
up  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority  of  his 
charges,  leaving  the  field  to  some  system 
of  point  reading  and  writing.  Dr.  Dow 
hoped  that  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and  the  schools 
of  this  country  would  adopt  the  Continental 
Braille,  thus  providing  a  uniform  system 
of  reading  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world.  Since  that  seemed  out  of  the 
question,  he  adopted  the  New  York  Point 
System,  as  it  was  growing  in  favor  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  adopted  as  the  uni- 
form type  in  this  country.  In  a  paper  de- 
livered before  this  organization  in  1882  he 
justified  his  acceptance  of  the  New  York 
Point  System  as  follows:  "None  of  these 
systems  (Continental  Braille,  American 
Braille,  or  New  York  Point)  is  perfect, 
but  any  one  of  them  is  good  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

"For  myself,  I  had  hoped  that  the  old 
Braille  might  be  retained  in  this  country, 
because  it  had  occupied  the  ground  in 
England  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  by  its  retention  here  we  should  secure 
a  uniform  point  character  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Hoping  that  this  might  be  the  outcome,  1 
retained  and  encouraged  the  use  of  the 
old  Braille  system  in  the  school  under  my 
charge  until  two  years  ago,  when  I  be- 
came   convinced    that,    however    desirable 


such  uniformity  might  be,  the  drift  in 
this  country  was  wholly  away  from  it 
and  generally  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Point  System." 

When  he  returned  from  another  meet- 
ing of  this  organization  in  1892,  where 
the  type  problem  had  been  hammered 
around  and  left  unsettled,  he  told  his 
teachers  disappointedly  that  the  work  for 
the  blind  had  been  set  back  thirty  years. 
You  can  imagine  Dr.  Dow's  gratification 
when  in  1915  it  was  finally  decided  to 
accept  iContinental  Braille  as  standard  type 
to  be  used  in  this  country. 

In  1894,  when  the  question  of  child  psy- 
chology was  gaining  prominence  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Dow  delivered  a  paper  before 
this  organization  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  educators  of  the  blind  of  earlier 
years  sought  for  great  mental  differences 
between  the  blind  and  the  seeing;  while 
at  this  time,  1894,  educators  were  trying 
to  minimize  these  differences  and  bolster 
up  their  hopes  that  the  blind  were  no 
different  in  mental  development  than  the 
seeing.  Dr.  Dow  pointed  out  that  the 
blind  child's  mind  must  develop  some- 
what differently  from  that  of  the  seeing 
child's,  because  he  could  not  get  the 
same  communications  from  the  outer  world 
as  the  child  with  sight  and  also  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public,  parents,  and  even 
teachers  was  such  as  to  set  him  apart 
from  the  rest  and  thereby  foster  trends 
of  development  different  from  the  average 
seeing  child.  He  proposed  that  this  or- 
ganization adopt  uniform  methods  of  study- 
ing the  blind  child  to  seek  out  these  dif- 
ferences and  compare  the  results  obtained 
in  the  several  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
work  in  this  field  has  progressed,  although 
it  is  still  in  its  trial  and  error  stage. 

In  two  other  fields  of  national  signi- 
ficance Dr.  Dow  made  progressive  moves 
which  have  since  been  followed  in  many 
other  states — that  is,  higher  education  for 
the  blind  and  summer  school  for  adulrs. 
At  one  time  he  hoped  that  a  college  for 
the  blind  might  be  established,  as  in  such 
an  institution  with  properly  trained  in- 
structors experiments  might  be  carried  on 
to  learn  what  the  blind  actually  could  do. 
After  the  college  idea  fell  through  t-nd 
Federal  scholarships  for  the  blind  failed 
to  materialize,  he  went  quietly  to  work 
to  secure  provisions  for  higher  education 
in  his  own  state.  Experiencing  difficulty 
in    getting    his    graduates    into    the    Stare 
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University,  he  secured  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  1901  which  made  it  obligatory  for 
the  State  University  to  admit  graduates 
from  his  school  tuition  free  into  any  de- 
partment of  the  University.  Later  he  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  law  which  provided 
a  scholarship  of  three  hundred  dollars  as 
a  maximum  per  student  per  year  engaged 
in  college  work.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  first  blind  person  to  re- 
ceive a  Ph.D.  degree  in  this  country  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  1900  from  Yale  University. 

As  to  summer  school — ^he  recognized  the 
inadequacy  of  the  provisions  made  for  the 
training  and  education  of  those  losing 
their  sight  after  childhood.  Some  were 
admitted  to  the  regular  winter  session, 
but  this  was  unsatisfactory  because  of 
difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  and  the 
bad  moral  effects  of  some  of  the  older 
men  on  the  children.  He  found  a  way 
out  of  this  difficulty  by  providing  a  sum- 
mer session  for  men  in  1906  and  later 
for  women.  Washing:ton  followed  with  its 
summer  school  in  1915  and  Wisconsin  in 
1917.  Other  schools  have  adopted  the 
summer  school  idea  since  then.  Having 
provided  for  the  child  of  school  age  and 
the  adult,  the  question  came  as  to  what 
to  do  with  the  indigent  blind  Ibaby.  Here 
again  Dr.  Dow  went  to  the  legislature 
of  the  state  and  secured  the  passage  of 
a  law  providing  for  the  care  of  indigent 
i>lind  babies. 

In  all  his  provisions  for  the  various 
groups  Dr.  Dow  kept  the  good  of  the  in- 
dividual uppermost  in  his  mind.  It  was 
always  what  is  best  for  John  Smith  or 
Mary  Jones;  as  he  once  put  it  when  one 
of  his  pupils  asked  that  he  might  drop 
the  study  of  music,  "I  know  you  don't 
like  music,  but  it  is  your  bread  and  butter 
after  you  leave  school  that  I  am  interested 
in."  Dr.  Dow  had  a  wonderful  chance 
to  counsel  his  pupils,  as  he  knew  each  in- 
timately as  to  character  and  ability.  As  a 
teacher  and  counselor  few  could  equal  him. 
He  taught  classes  until  1910,  and  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  school 
he  arranged  the  program  of  each  pupil, 
supei-vised  and  aided  in  the  term  examina- 
tions throughout  the  entire  curriculum, 
and  each  evening  he  took  forty-five  min- 
utes of  his  time  to  read  the  world's  best 
literature  to  the  older  pupils.  In  this  way 
he  kept  in  personal  touch  with  every 
pupil,    advising   what   courses   each   should 


pursue  to  make  him,  whenever  possible, 
self   supporting   on   leaving   school. 

He  always  attended  all  activities  of  the 
school — ^parties,  picnics,  track  meets,  etc. 
He  conducted  one  of  the  competing  hik- 
ing teams  on  Thanksgiving  Day  as  long 
as  his  health  would  permit.  In  the  sum- 
mer he  rose  at  three  or  four  in  the  morn- 
ing to  take  the  men  out  fishing.  He 
was  kind  and  sympathetic,  firm  and  even 
severe  at  times  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded, but  best  of  all  he  trusted  and 
had  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  pupils. 

Aside  from  his  connection  with  the  blind, 
Dr.  Dow  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  president  of  the 
State  Conference  of  .Correction  and  Char- 
ities. In  this  connection  he  also  wrote 
articles  which  the  present-day  students  of 
sociology  find  to  be  many  years  in  advance 
of  his  time.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  civic  aairs,  where  his  opinions  were 
sought  and  respected.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Commercial  Club  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Faribault  Public  Library 
Board — the  librarian  says,  "If  it  had  not 
been  for  Dr.  Dow's  readiness  to  help  and 
his  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  books,  the 
library  would  not  be  the  splendid  insti- 
tution that  it  is  today."  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  Church;  Masonic 
Order,  Royal  Arch,  Knight  Templar,  Shrine; 
the  G.  A.  R.,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution; and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Travelers  Club.  He  was  always  a  staunch 
Republican. 

Dr.  Dow  gathered  wisdom  with  years, 
yet  retained  the  freshness  of  mind  that 
goes  only  with  youth,  and  "by  persistent 
application  to  the  things  that  are  worth 
while  gained  for  himself  a  reputation  that 
few  men  have  for  scholarship,  for  sound 
judgment,  for  strength  of  character  and 
for  Christian  manhood."  Few  outside  of  his 
intimate  friends  and  co-workers  knew  of 
the  many  personal  sacrifices  he  made  and 
the  devotion  and  faith  he  had  in  his  work. 
Ever  working  quietly  for  the  welfare  of 
the  school  and  the  blind,  Dr.  Dow  during 
the  forty-five  years  of  active  service  built 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  a  lasting  monu- 
ment for  himself.  It  can  be  truly  said  of 
him  that  he  lived  to  the  honor  of  his 
reputation,  to  the  credit  of  his  city,  to 
the  usefulness  of  his  state,  and  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in 
all  of  the  United  States. 

Read  by  Supt.  Mendus  R.  Vextje. 
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AMBROSE  MILTON  SHOTWELL  OF  MICHIGAN 

Lew  a.  Chasb 
Head  of  Department  of  History,  Northern   State   Teachers   College,   Marquette,   Mich. 


A.  M.  Shotwell  was  the  kind  of  person- 
ality that  belongs  to  literature  rather  than 
to  daily  life.  One  can  readily  conceive 
how  Charles  Dickens  would  have  laid  hold 
upon  him  for  one  of  his  choicest  characters. 
With  outstanding  intellectual  and  ethical 
qualities  he  combined  those  idiosyncracies 
that  fascinate  and  delight  the  craftsman  in 
human  portraiture.  The  enormous  ac- 
cumulation of  manuscripts — ^the  work  of 
his  hand  through  many  years — which  re- 
mained extant  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, including  along  with  such  as  re- 
ferred to  weighty  matters  of  state  such 
a  notation  as  this,  that  he  was  "not  to 
omit  to  have  a  certain  button  attached 
to  a  garment  in  the  not  distant  future, 
if  painful  consequences  were  not  to  en- 
sue." With  powers  of  thought  that  grap- 
pled competently  with  the  problems  of 
higher  mathematics  went  an  occasional 
prolixity  and  even  pedantry  that  were  the 
despair  of  his  friends.  Among  historic 
American  characters  one  will  probably 
find  his  prototype  in  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
sin.  Indeed,  he  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  own  kinsman,  Benjamin  Lundy, 
was  an  early  associate  of  Garrison  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  Shotwell  admired 
them  both  for  their  crusading  zeal,  and, 
like  Garrison,  he  gave  himself  to  some 
causes — such  as  the  Baconian  authorship 
of  Shakespeare's  work — ^that  seem  some- 
what  fantastic   to   level-minded    people. 

But  whatever  Quixotic  tendencies  our 
dear,  departed  friend  may  have  evinced  on 
not  a  few  occasions  in  his  long  career, 
there  was  a  deadly  earnestness  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  During 
the  period  from  1892  to  1901,  when  it 
was  my  opportunity  to  sit  with  him  al- 
most daily,  he  quite  never  failed  to  in- 
dicate that  his  mind  was  working  on 
some  problem  connected  with  their  wel- 
fare. After  that  our  contacts  were  sel- 
dom and  casual,  but  it  only  accentuated 
in  my  mind  this  tendency  of  his.  As  a 
pupil  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
I  assisted  at  the  school  press — which  in 
those  days  happened  to  be  a  mere  good 
sized  clothes-wringer — in  the  same  room 
where  Shotwell  prepared  the  stereotyped 
plates    in    Braille,    which    later    on    would 


come  to  me  for  further  attention,  this  in- 
augurating a  considerable  series  of  em- 
bossed volumes,  the  first  of  our  own  pro- 
duction at  this  school,  which  eventually 
gave  us  texts  in  history,  grammar,  mathe- 
matics et  alteri,  and  this  subject  of  text- 
books was  one  to  which  Shotwell  gave 
very  earnest  consideration.  After  many 
years  in  the  teaching  field  myself,  I  can 
now  the  better  appreciate  how  important 
it  is  not  to  err  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  books  for  transference  into  embossed 
print,  since  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
to  select  trash  rather  than  works  of 
quality. 

It  was  a  normal  step  that,  later  on, 
Shotwell  should  be  impressed  with  the 
waste  involved  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms 
of  embossed  print  where  uniformity  was 
especially  to  be  desired,  and  hence  devoted 
himself  with  his  usual  zeal  to  the  problem 
of  print  standardization.  I  am  not  here 
in  a  position  to  state  how  considerable  was 
the  contribution  which  Shotwell  made  to 
the  achievement  of  the  result  at  last 
happily  attained,  but  I  believe  he  is  com- 
monly  given   no   small   measure   of   credit. 

Himself  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School  (now  Cbllege)  at 
Ypsilanti,  he  sought  earnestly  for  some 
years  a  generation  ago,  to  secure,  with 
others,  national  aid  for  collegiate  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  blind.  This,  of 
course,  failed  of  success,  but  years  later, 
as  librarian  of  the  circulating  library  of 
the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Saginaw,  W,  S.,  he  was  In  a 
position  to  do  much  for  the  intellectual 
enlightenment  of  very  many  blind  persons 
within  the  state  and  even  outside  of  it. 

Shotwell  seems  to  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  drafting  and  securing  the  legisla- 
tion which  separated  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind  from  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Flint  and  having  it  established 
on  a  separate  basis  at  Lansing  in  1881; 
and  likewise,  nearly  a  quarter  century 
later,  securing  new  legislation  which  placed 
the  adult  blind  in  an  Employment  Insti- 
tution at  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  where  he  also 
transferred  his  activities  and  as  librarian 
and    Assistant-superintendent   he    remained 
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until  his  retirement  in  1927  and  on  to  his 
death  three  years  later. 

If  one  were  to  gauge  Shotwell's  in- 
fluence by  this  mere  recital  of  certain  out- 
standing activities,  he  would  completely 
fall  short  of  a  true  appraisal  of  his  con- 
tributions to  his  fellows  as  man  and 
teacher.  He  was  a  personality  of  the 
rarest  and  finest  quality,  and  as  such  was 
always  fully  accessible  in  the  fullest  sense 
to  the  meanest  and  humblest  of  mankind. 
Doubtless  he  on  not  a  few  occasions  threw 
away  his  talents  and  zeal  on  those  quite 
incapable  of  profiting  by  their  contacts 
with  him;  but  to  his  mind.  Garrison-like, 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  any  efforts 
should  be  wholly  thrown  away  on  any 
human  being,  no  matter  how  lowly  or 
incompetent.  We  must  recall  that  Shot- 
well  was  of  immediate  Quaker  descent  and 
he  had  all  the  Friend's  devotion  to  princi- 
ple, including  social  democracy  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  had  the  uplift  spirit 
deeply  ingrained  in  his  nature  as  a  pro- 
duct of  Quaker  and  Puritan  family  tend- 
encies running  back  through  many  gener- 
ations to  early  New  Jersey  and  New  Eng- 
land colonial  times.  He  was  very  proud — 
if  meekly  expressed — of  the  uniformly  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  family  timber 
whenever  it  came  into  view,  and  hence  the 
writing  of  his  "Family  Annals"  (copyright 
in  1895),  was  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  him,  and  he  sought  to  fulfil  in  his  own 
lifetime  the  promise  of  those  generations 
out  of  which  he  himself  had  come. 

Shotwell  eagerly  and  omnivorously  avail- 
ed himself  of  whatever  means  presented 
themselves  for  intellectual  improvement 
and  gratification.  But  he  was  more  than 
a  reader:  he  was  a  profound  thinker  on 
the  basis  of  whatever  his  mind  had  come 
in  contact  with.  A  new  fact  pleased  him 
much  more  than  a  bit  of  new  apparel. 
Indeed,  his  attitude  toward  apparel  v/as 
that  of  Quaker  simplicity.  Yet  he  was 
always  most  meticulous  in  matters  of  dress 
and  personal  habits.  He  possessed  a  rare 
courtesy  and  dignity.  He  was  an  apostle 
of  sweetness  and  light,  but  also  firm  as 
iron  where  questions  of  principle  and  the 
moral  law  were  involved. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  outline  the 
elemental  facts  of  Ambrose  Shotwell's 
life.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Elba, 
state   of   New   York,   May   30,    1853.     His 


father  was  an  intelligent,  educated  farmer, 
who  took  no  little  interest  in  the  mental 
growth  of  his  son.  Exposure  of  the  eyes 
of  the  new-born  infant  to  an  undue  degree 
of  sunlight  resulted,  it  was  believed,  in 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  from  which, 
before  manhood  was  attained,  complete 
blindness  resulted.  In  1868,  therefore,  the 
boy  Shotwell  was  admitted  a  pupil  at  the 
institution  for  the  blind,  Batavia,  New 
York,  until  his  graduation  in  1878.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1876-1878  he  was  a  student 
at  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  at 
Ypsilanti  from  which  he  graduated.  He 
followed  various  pursuits  after  that,  in- 
cluding teaching  in  the  Arkansas  and  Wis- 
consin Institutions  for  the  Blind.  From 
1803  to  1904  he  was  stereotyper  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  newly  opened 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Saginaw,  West  Side,  where  for 
twenty-three  years  he  served  as  assistant- 
superintendent  and  librarian.  May  11, 
1929,  Shotwell  was  made  Instructor  Emer- 
itus at  this  institution.  He  died  at  the 
Saginaw  General  Hospital,  November  27, 
1930. 

Shotwell's  principal  published  work  was 
"Annals  of  Our  Colonial  Ancestors  and 
their  Descendants,"  etc.,  published  by  Rob- 
ert Smith  and  Company,  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan, bearing  the  copyright  date  of  1895. 
This  is  a  genealogical  work  on  the  Shot- 
well  and  related  families.  Near  the  close 
of  his  life,  Shotwell  resumed  compiling 
material  for  a  revision  of  this  work,  which 
was  left  uncompleted  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  For  many  years  Shotwell  was  a 
voluminous  letter  writer.  In  school  days 
long  ago,  one  would  often  awaken  well 
past  midnight  and  hear  the  tap  of  his 
typewriter  epistolizing  a  correspondent  in 
the  interest  of  some  cause  or  other  which 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  deeply  engag- 
ing his  concern;  or  it  might  be  a  memorial 
to  a  legislature,  a  memorandum  for  a 
committee,  an  article  for  a  periodical.  He 
labored  incessantly,  if  slowly,  save  at 
those  moments  of  relaxation  by  way  of 
conversation — a  conversation  that  was  al- 
ways purposeful  and  intelligent.  "Verily, 
his  like  does  not  often  enter  our  gener- 
ation and  leave  its  mark  upon  it. 

Read  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts. 
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DR.    ASA    D.    AND    ELIZABETH    W.    LORD    OF    OHIO 

AND  NEW  YORK 

C.  A.  Hamilton 
Superintendent,   New   York   State   School   for   the   Blind,   Batavia,   N.   Y. 


No  list  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
teaching  the  blind  in  America  would  be 
complete  unless  it  included  the  names  of 
Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord  and  his  noble  wife, 
Elizabeth  W.  Lord. 

Dr.  Lord  was  the  first  active  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  School — 
then  institution — for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 
He  had  already  served  twelve  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  iColumbus,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Batavia 
as  superintendent  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  1868.  He  served  until  his  death 
in  1875.  Mrs.  Lord  was  superintendent 
for  two  years  following,  and  later  served 
five  years  more  as  teacher  and  matron. 

Dr.  Lord  was  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
profession  of  teacher,  both  by  inherited 
personality  and  character  and  by  special 
preparation.  Besides  his  collegiate  course 
he  held  a  diploma  from  a  medical  college 
and  after  having  taken  a  theological  course 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  Thus 
from  the  triple  standpoint  of  theologian, 
physician  and  pedagogue,  he  could  view 
the  frailties  and  needs  of  his  pupils  and 
wisely  diagnose,  advise  and  instruct  as 
the  individual  cases  required.  He  was  a 
born  educator.  He  loved  to  study  and 
acquire  knowledge,  and  he  loved  to  teach 
and  to  inspire  others  to  do  the  same.  He 
was  a  thorough  and  successful  organizer, 
and  possessed  administrative  ability  in 
high  degree.  His  former  pupils  remem- 
ber him  perhaps  best  through  their  per- 
sonal touch  with  him,  the  contact  with 
his  large  mind  and  generous  soul,  and 
the  inspiration  they  received  to  nobler 
aims  and  higher  achievements. 

Probably  no  teacher  ever  had  a  more 
competent  and  devoted  helpmeet  than  Dr. 
Lord  had  in  his  wife  Elizabeth  W.  Russell 
Lord.  She  was  bom  of  parents  who  had 
both  been  teachers,  and  inherited  from 
them  a  studious  nature  and  a  love  for 
educational  work.  After  a  course  in  Ober- 
lin  College  and  a  partial  course  at  the 
Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Seminary  at 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  she  became  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Lord,  who  was  at  that  time  principal 
of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Kirtland. 
From    this    time    until    Dr.    Lord's    death 


their  lives  closely  merged,  both  in  their 
home  and  their  common  educational  work, 
in  a  constantly  increasing  stream  of  use- 
fulness and  inspiration.  Mrs.  Lord's  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  mind  and  character, 
her  devotion  to  her  school  and  its  pupils, 
and  her  personal  interest  in  those  who 
came  under  her  influence,  left  their  mark 
for  time  and  eternity  upon  the  lives  and 
souls   of  hundreds. 

One  of  the  best  judges  of  a  teacher's 
work  and  influence  is  his  pupil.  How 
highly  esteemed,  deeply  respected  and  loved 
were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  by  the  student 
body,  can  be  judged  from  the  following 
quotations  from  letters  and  articles  writ- 
ten by  those  who  were  their  pupils  in  the 
early  days  of  the  school  at  Batavia. 

The  first  gathering  of  alumni  of  our 
school  was  held  in  June,  1879,  only  four 
years  after  Dr.  Lord's  death.  One  of  his 
pupils  referred  to  him  in  the  following 
words:  "Oh,  that  I  had  the  rare  talents 
of  our  dead  friend  and  teacher,  that  I 
might  do  justice  to  his  memory,  aroimd 
which  cluster  some  of  the  happiest  thoughts 
of  my  life!  I  grieve  more  deeply  than  my 
words  can  express  at  the  sad  realization 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion  which  had  its  origin  in 
him.  I  am  very  proud  that  he  was  my 
friend  and  teacher.  As  his  pupil  he  early 
won  my  affection  and  confidence  only  as 
a  father  could  have  done,  and  these  in- 
creased year  after  year.  As  a  superin- 
tendent and  teacher  he  was  exacting,  yet 
kind.  As  an  educator  of  the  blind,  his 
professional  associates  say  that  we  cannot 
claim  too  much  for  him.  As  a  man  he 
was  master,  and  with  him  to  live  and  to 
labor  for  those  who  were  les^  fortunate 
than  he  were  correlative  terms.  I  desire 
to  bear  witness  that  I  am  a  better  man 
for  having  known  him,  and  I  shall  ever 
look  back  to  the  days  spent  with  him  as 
the  turning  point  in  my  life." 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from 
letters  wi-itten  during  the  present  year, 
fifty-seven  years  after  Dr.  Lord's  death. 
They  show  how  permanent  was  the  im- 
press made  upon  their  young  lives  by  this 
noble   man.     The   first   one   writes    as   fol- 
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lows:  "Dr.  Lord  died  during  my  third 
term  of  school  when  I  was  only  15  years 
old,  but  my  memory  of  him  is  that  of  a 
man  of  dignified  bearing  with  a  faculty 
for  impressing  himself  on  others.  The 
blind  are  very  susceptible  to  voice  inflection 
and  Dr.  Lord's  voice  was  not  only  clear 
and  strong,  but  very  deep  and  vibrant 
when  he  was  stirred  by  deep  feeling.  He 
strove  constantly  to  keep  the  highest  ideals 
before  his  students.  I  remember  he  was 
fond    of    quoting   these    lines: 

'Count    that    day    lost   whose    low    de- 
scending sun 

Views  from  my  hand  no  worthy  action 
done.' 

"A  pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
some  of  the  principles  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  inculcate  have  now  become  funda- 
mental. A  physical  instructor  for  blind 
pupils  was  unheard  of  in  those  days,  yet 
he  constantly  taught  that  a  sound  mind 
could  be  developed  only  in  a  sound  body, 
and  urged  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports  and 
exercises. 

"Mrs.  Lord  was  more  than  a  teacher. 
She  was  truly  a  mother  to  the  children, 
at  all  times  manifesting  her  personal  in- 
terest in  them  and  her  deep  solicitude  for 
their  welfare." 

From  another  letter  I  quote:  "It  was 
my  privilege  and  good  fortune  to  be  a 
pupil  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Batavia 
during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Lord 
and   his   wife.     Dr.   Lord  was   a   fine   and 


cultured  Christian  gentleman,  who  succeed- 
ed in  making  his  pupils  feel  part  of  a 
big,  harmonious  family.  His  desire  to 
give  us  inspiration  and  contact  with  the 
outside  world  was  shown  in  his  daily  as- 
sembly meetings  at  which  outside  speakers 
addressed  us  on  interesting  topics.  When 
he  died  the  entire  school  felt  that  it  had 
suffered   a   great   loss. 

"Mrs.  Lord,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  kind-heart- 
ed women  I  ever  met.  She  continued  to 
carry  out  her  husband's  ideas  and  policies. 
Both  exerted  an  influence  which  helped 
many  students  to   succeed  in  life." 

Another  former  pupil  writes:  "I  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Batavia  school  away  back 
when  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord  was  superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Lord  was  one  of  my  teachers. 
The  impression  left  on  me  by  these  noble 
people  has  never  diminished  through  all 
these  nearly  sixty  years,  and  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  their  influence  has  been 
of  great  help  to  me  through  all  my 
vai-ied  experiences.  I  have  been  in  the 
West  for  half  a  century  in  nine  different 
states,  but  the  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lord  has  never  been  effaced  from  my 
schoolday   recollections." 

With  these  quotations,  this  paper  closes, 
for  no  one  could  add  anything  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  felt  the  influence 
of  their  instruction,  the  inspiration  of  their 
association,  the  sunshine  of  their  affection. 


DR.  J.  C.  M.  MERILLAT  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mes.  Genevieve  Coville 
Principal  Teacher,  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 


In  March,  1838,  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
to  be  located  at  Staunton,  Virginia.  The 
following  year,  in  November,  the  school 
was  organized  with  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Merillat 
as  principal  of  the  department  for  the 
blind.  He  retained  this  position  until 
1852,  at  which  date  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  entire  school.  From 
then  until  his  resignation  in  1863,  his  was 
the  controlling  spirit  in  the  second  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  America.  During 
the  entire  twenty-four  years  of  service,  Dr. 
Merillat  was  auditor  of  the  institution  and 
for  the  first  thirteen  years  was  superin- 
tendent of   the  workshops  for  the   deaf. 


Dr.  Merillat  was  trained  for  his  work 
with  the  blind  at  the  Philadelphia  School 
and  came  to  the  Virginia  School  with  the 
highest  of  recommendations.  That  he 
fulfilled  these  recommendations  is  evi- 
denced by  the  high  character  of  his  work. 
Though  we  know  little  about  Dr.  Merillat 
except  through  his  own  reports,  we  are 
convinced  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  high- 
est type,  broad  and  generous  in  his  sym- 
pathies, careful  and  methodical  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  courageous  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, and  fully  worthy  of  mention  along 
with  the  great  educators  of  the  blind  of 
the  century. 

To  illustrate  the  character  and  ideals 
of  Dr.  Merillat,  I  have  chosen  a  few  brief 
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excerpts  from  his  annual  repoi-ts  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors.  In  the  fall  of  1840, 
he  wrote,  "Bearing  in  mind  the  exalted 
object  for  which  this  institution  has  been 
founded,  that  of  qualifying  our  pupils  to 
become  useful  members  of  society,  I  have 
endeavored  to  develop  their  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  qualities  by  a  system- 
atic division  of  their  time,  and  by  vary- 
ing their  occupation,  so  as  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  inertia,  to  which  the 
blind  are  naturally  very  much  inclined, 
and  still  not  to  fatigue  nor  to  disgust 
them  with  their  studies,  by  a  too  long  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  same  subject."  In 
concluding  this  same  report  he  stated, 
"The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very 
good,  and  the  constitution  of  many  of 
them  seems  to  have  gained  in  strength, 
which  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  regular 
manner  of  living  which  has  been  adopted, 
and  to  the  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  bodily  exercise."  Do  these  vary  greatly 
from  our  highest  aims,  ideals  and  stan- 
dards  of  today? 

In  accepting  the  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  School,  Dr.  Merillat  said, 
"It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  could 
bring  myself  to  look  upon  this  as  a  per- 
manent   arrangement I   passed   in 

review  in  my  mind  all  the  difficulties 
which  were  likely  to  attend  an  experiment 
involving  such  momentous  results.  I  com- 
pared them  with  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages which  experience  has  taught 
me  to  be  inseparable  from  an  organiza- 
tion with  two  principals,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  resolution,  should  I  at  any  time 
see  a  prospect  of  failure,  to  report  the 
fact  to  you,  and  to  decline  further  re- 
sponsibility, that  I  undertook  the  task." 
He  then  speaks  of  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance rendered  him  by  the  teachers  of 
both  departments  and  attributes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  venture  to  their  efficient  coop- 
eration. He  concludes  this  report  of  1852, 
"The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
our  pupils  continues  to  receive  at  our 
hands  the  attention  which  their  para- 
mount importance  requires.  It  is  our 
constant  practice,  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, to  inculcate  sound  moral  principles, 
and  to  cultivate  a  healthy  state  of  public 

opinion  among  the  pupils Many  of 

the  pupils  who  enter  the  institution  for 
the  first  time  are  apt  to  be  children  who, 
on  account  of  their  misfortune,  have  been 
greatly  indulged  at  home,  and  have  never 


known  any  other  law  but  their  own  way- 
ward will.  Without  any  severity  on  our 
part,  even  without  appearing  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  them,  and  by  the  mere 
force  of  public  opinion,  these  refractory 
spirits  are  often  converted  in  a  few  days 
into   obedient,  well-behaved   pupils." 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  to  reveal 
the  high  educational  standards  of  Dr. 
Merillat.  I  wish  there  were  time  .to 
tell  of  the  excellence  of  his  business 
management  and  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  teachers  and  asso- 
ciates. His  judgment  and  tact  were  given 
a  severe  test  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  between  the  states,  Staunton  was 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  volunteers  of  Augusta  and  adjoining 
counties.  Military  authorities  of  the  Con- 
federate States  requested  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  be  suspended  during  the 
period  of  war  and  that  the  spacious  build- 
ings be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
soldiers.  The  Board  of  Visitors  expressed 
their  confidence  in  his  aJbility  by  allowing 
him  to  transfer  the  activities  of  the  school 
to  another  location,  while  Dr.  Merillat 
himself  remained  at  the  school,  now  an 
army  hospital,  and  assumed  responsibility 
for  its  organization  and  management,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  school 
plant.  From  his  report,  we  learn,  "I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  these  changes 
have  been  attended  with  far  less  injury 
to  the  institution  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  .  .  .  The  pupils  have 
become  accustomed  to  their  new  abode, 
and  are  again  quite  cheerful  and  happy, 
striving  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  life 
of  usefulness." 

Though  not  stated  definitely,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Dr.  Merillat  resigned  as  super- 
intendent of  the  school  to  assume  mili- 
tary duties,  as  we  know  that  at  tliis  time 
he  had  complete  charge  of  the  discipline 
of  the  military  hospital.  He  concluded 
his  last  report,  "I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  confid- 
ence which  you  and  your  predecessors  have 
so  often  shown  me,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  may  soon  have  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  object  of  your  care  emerge 
from  its  difficulties,  and  be  able  to  pre- 
pare for  usefulness  and  consequent  happi- 
ness all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  all  the 
blind  youth  of  the  state." 

We  of  the  Virginia  School  honor  with 
pride  this  man  who  gave  so  freely  of  him- 
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self,  of  his  time,  and  of  his  efforts  to 
establish  a  school  of  the  highest  cultural 
standards.  His  influence  will  live  as  long 
as  the  school  endures,  and  ours  is  the 
privilege  and   the  pleasure  to   endeavor  to 


promulgate  these  ideals.  We  feel  this  is 
the  highest  tribute  which  we  can  pay  to 
the  Christian  gentleman,  the  eminent  edu- 
cator, the  founder  of  the  Virginia  School 
for   the   Blind,   Dr.   J.   C.   M.   Merillat. 


SIR  CHARLES  FREDERICK  ERASER.  M.A.,  LL.D., 
OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald 
Secretary,  Quebec  Branch,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Montreal,  Canada 


We  are  assembled  here  today,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  celebrate  the  accumulat- 
ed efforts  of  great  workers  and  leaders 
in  the  cause  of  the  Blind  during  the  past 
century  in  America. 

To  me  has  Ibeen  assigned  the  signal 
honor  of  evaluating  the  work  of  one  who 
was,  in  his  time,  an  unique  figure  not 
only  in  the  educational  and  technical  do- 
main of  the  sightless,  but  who  will  be 
remembered  by  many  here  present  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  more 
subjective  problems  with  which  this  Asso- 
ciation is  concerned.  If  intense  devotion 
to  a  task  and  the  ability  and  clear  vision 
to  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
mark  a  man  as  a  great  leader,  then  I 
venture  to  say  that  Sir  'Charles  Frederick 
Fraser  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the 
greatest  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
handicapped.  With  what  pride,  indeed, 
may  the  Perkins  Institute  of  Massachu- 
setts recall  in  this  anniversary  year,  the 
memory  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
alumni. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  Sir 
Frederick  undertook  his  great  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Blind  of  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  The  year  1873,  then, 
must  be  regarded  as  epochal:  a  great 
year  alike  in  the  history  of  education  and 
philanthropic  service  and  in  the  annals 
of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  with 
which  his  name  is  inseparably  and  affec- 
tionately  associated. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  can  do  no  more 
than  outline  the  outstanding  points  in  his 
wonderful  career,  and  I  do  so  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  you  may  be  stimulated,  if 
necessary,  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
greatness   of  the  de^bt  we   owe  him. 

As  I  write,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  a 
day  in  November,  1898,  when  for  the 
first  time  I  met  Sir  Frederick  Fraser. 
Failing    sight    made    it    necessary    for   me 


to  discontinue  my  High  School  studies, 
and  anxious  parents  entrusted  my  future 
training  and  direction  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 
How  vividly  I  remember  the  fears,  mis- 
givings and  discouragements  of  those 
days,  realizing  as  I  did,  that  I  was  not 
only  barred  from  the  ordinary  opportuni- 
ties for  education  and  advancement,  but 
that  I  was  cut  off  from  many  of  the 
common  interests  and  pleasures  enjoyed 
by  other  boys  of  my  age.  Soon,  however, 
a  new  horizon  opened  up  before  me.  In- 
spired by  Sir  Frederick's  strong  person- 
ality and  encouraged  by  his  generous 
sympathy  and  keen  appreciation  of  my 
difficulties,  it  was  not  long  before  I  caught 
something  of  his  faith,  his  optimism  and 
his  invincible  determnation  to  master 
seemingly  insuperable  difficulties;  and  my 
experience  is  typical  only  of  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls  who  came  under 
his  influence,  and  who  today  hold  his 
name  in  grateful  remembrance  as  their 
great  (benefactor.  Time  has  served  to 
develop  and  mature  these  impressions  of 
my  boyhood — the  regard,  esteem  and  ad- 
miration for  that  man  of  men  whose  ovtn 
triumph  over  blindness  has  been  an  in- 
spiration and  an  object  lesson  to  hun- 
dreds of  sightless  men  and  women 
throughout  the  land. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  magnitude  of 
Sir  Frederick's  work,  you  must  realize 
what  the  conditions  of  the  English  speak- 
ing Canadian  Blind  were  prior  to  1873. 
Few,  if  any,  sightless  persons  were  then 
earning  their  own  living;  the  great  major- 
ity  were  either  housed  within  the  four 
walls  of  inhospitable  asylums,  or  eked 
out  a  miserable  existence  by  begging. 
They  were  in  very  truth  "prisoners  in 
dark  towers"  awaiting  a  Childe  Roland, 
to  free  them  from  captivity.  The  pubUc 
were  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  the  wel- 
fare   of    the    Blind.      Only    a    bare    begin- 
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ning  had  been  made  in  the  matter  oT 
their  education:  some  six  or  eight  were 
receiving  meagre  instruction.  Our  Gov- 
ernments had  not  been  aroused  to  the 
obligation  of  providing  educational  facil- 
ities for  those  deprived  of  sight.  Per- 
verted and  unphilosophical  sentiments  with 
respect  to  them  prevailed  everywhere. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  being  in  a 
class  with  the  dependent  poor,  the  feeble 
minded  and  the  insane.  They  were  re- 
garded as  a  community  liability,  and  no 
one  believed  they  could  be  made  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting.  Not  so,  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser.  Great  man  that  he 
was,  he  rose  a;bove  the  current  pessimistic 
view.  He  believed  that  the  prevailing 
view  was  unfair  and  socially  wrong.  He 
believed  in  developing  instead  of  allowing 
to  remain  idle,  the  powers  of  these  handi- 
capped citizens  and  he  set  about  doing 
this  with  all  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  a 
great  reformer.  With  untiring  energy, 
with  marvelous  capacity  for  work,  with 
tact,  judgment  and  clear  vision,  he  flung 
himself  into  his  new  labors  and  under- 
took reforms  that  would  have  daunted  the 
most  courageous.  In  a  remarkable  cam- 
paign, which  is  now  looked  upon  as  his- 
torical in  his  native  Nova  Scotia,  through 
his  eloquent  appeals  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  press,  he  succeeded  in  educating 
public  opinion,  and  in  ultimately  urging 
upon  the  Legislators  of  that  time,  the 
unassailable  right  of  sightless  children 
to  the  same  opportunities  as  were  enjoyed 
by  their  sighted  brothers   and   sisters. 

It  was  in  1882  that  the  Legislature  of 
Nova  Scotia  passed  a  measure  providing 
for  the  free  education  of  the  Blind.  Other 
provinces  and  other  countries  soon  fol- 
lowed the  lead  given  by  Nova  Scotia.  In 
this  humane,  just  and  economical  legis- 
lation. Nova  Scotia  led  the  world,  and 
Sir  Frederick  led   Nova   Scotia. 

Having  established  the  fundamental 
right  of  blind  children  to  be  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  Sir  Frederick 
next  turned  his  attention  to  seeking  out 
the  Blind  thmselves  and  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  their  new-found  opportuni- 
ties. In  person,  he  travelled  by  horse 
and  carriage,  visiting  hamlets  and  villag- 
es, humble  homes,  cheerless  firesides;  and 
blind  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  felt 
the  first  touch  of  the  healing  warmth  of 
his  kindly  personality,  which  was  to  exer- 
cise so  profound  an  influence  in  the  shap- 
ing  of   their   future    lives.      Sir   Frederick 


opened  up  a  new  world  to  the  Blind.  They 
heard  his  clarion  call  of  hope,  and  at 
once,  life  for  them  gained  a  pj;iSrpose.  Pa- 
rents, too,  were  made  to  realize  that 
blindness  is  not  an  irreparable  loss,  and 
that  the  possibilities  for  useful  service 
are  still  latent  in  the  lives  of  their  blind 
children.  Now  they  came,  from  every 
pait,  by  the  score,  knocking  for  admission 
to  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Sir    Frederick's    great    work    commenced. 

In  such  numbers  did  they  come  that  the 
building  accomodation  soon  became  inad- 
equate. Money  in  large  amounts  was 
required  for  new  and  more  spacious  build- 
ings with  modern  equipment.  Night  and 
day  Sir  Frederick  thought  about  it.  He 
inspired  others  to  think  about  it.  I  used 
to  hear  him  say,  "Thoughts  are  things 
and  thoughts  have  wings."  United  thought 
became  united  action.  The  inertia  and 
indifference  of  the  public  gave  way  to 
sympathetic  interest  and  abounding  gene- 
rosity. Bank  cheques  came  in;  endow- 
ments were  multiplied  and  buildings  were 
erected — splendid  brick  and  stone  struc- 
tures, which  stand  today  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  man  whose  will,  initiative 
and  great  organizing  power  made  the 
Halifax   School  for  the  Blind. 

As  the  years  went  by  new  opportunities 
and  advantages  for  the  Blind  became  im- 
perative and  were  quickly  supplied.  To 
the  grammar  school  course  were  added  a 
kindergarten,  a  high  school  course  and 
training   in   various    specialized    lines. 

The  importance  of  practical  vocational 
training  was  ever  uppermost  in  Sir  Fred- 
erick's mind,  and  from  time  to  time,  he 
introduced  into  his  School  such  depart- 
ments of  industrial  work  as  were  best 
calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
classes. 

Sir  Frederick  knew  well  the  necessity 
of  scientific  physical  training  for  those 
deprived  of  sight,  and  one  of  his  early 
undertakings  was  the  building  and  equip- 
ping of  a  gymnasium  where  recreation 
and  healthful  exercise  could  be  provided 
for  his  pupils. 

When  Sir  Frederick  came  to  the  Hali- 
fax School,  there  was  one  piano,  which 
was  used  for  indifferent  music  lessons. 
He  left  an  equipped  and  organized  musical 
department  which  ranks  high  with  many 
of  the    Conservatories    of    the    Country. 

Nor  was  Sir  Frederick's  work  confined 
to  the  School.  A  free  library  for  the 
Blind   was   an  urgent   need,   not  only  for 
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the  pupils  in  the  classrooms,  but  for  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  graduates.  The 
money  was  raised  and  a  fine  library  of 
braille   and  moon  books   established. 

The  next  obstacle  was  the  cost  of  post- 
age, which  made  it  practically  impossible 
for  many  sightless  readers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  books  now  available.  Sir 
Frederick  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  situation  and  advocated  that  raised 
point  books  should  be  transmitted  free 
thi'ough  the  mail.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  and  influence  that  the  Canadian 
Postal  Authorities  in  1898  provided  for 
the  free  carriage  of  literature  embossed 
for  the   Blind. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  move- 
ments. Sir  Frederick  was  the  great  pio- 
neer, and  the  Blind  throughout  the  world 
should  ever  hold  his  name  in  grateful 
memory. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  Sir 
Frederick's  work  and  achievements,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  and  the  high  value  of 
his  contribution  to  human  welfare. 

To  my  mind  his  outstanding  legacy  to 
the  Blind,  is  that  wonderful  spirit  of 
cheerful  optimism  which  always  radiated 
from  him  as  from  a  great  broadcasting 
station.  One  idea  he  sought  at  all  times 
to  instill  into  our  minds — that  ambition 
and  detei-mination  would  win  and  that 
there  were  in  life  plenty  of  opportimities 
for  willing  workers  even  if  they  had  to 
lalbor  in  the  dark.  Yes,  and  scores  and 
scores  of  successful  blind  men  and  women 
today,  everywhere,  owe  more  than  perhaps 
they  themselves  realize  to  the  inspiration, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  gained  from 
Sir  Frederick  during  their  years  under 
him.  His  last  message  to  his  beloved 
School  during  his  illness  was,  "God  speed 
the  work!"  and  I  am  sure  that  if  his 
voice  today  could  pierce  yon  distant  cloud, 
his  admonition  to  us  would  be  to  carry 
on.  Let  us  keep  aflame  the  torch  that 
Sir  Frederick  lighted,  and  carry  it  for- 
ward to  the  goal  with  "swifter  and  more 
even  feet". 

Among  the  great  blind  men  of  the 
world    who    have    contributed    notable    and 


enduring  service  to  the  race — ^Milton,  Ho- 
mer, Hauy,  Braille,  Prescott,  Huber,  Faw- 
cett,  iCampbell,  Pearson — ^history  will  ac- 
cord Sir  Frederick  an  honored  place.  Dur- 
ing his  life,  he  was  the  recipient  of  many 
and  distinguished  honors.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  that  he  valued  these 
marks  of  distinction  not  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  because  they  reflected  public 
approval  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  those 
deprived  of  sight,  and  because  of  the 
undoubted  benefit  which  must  thereby  ac- 
crue to  his  school  and  the  Blind  as  a 
whole.  On  June  3,  1915,  he  received 
knighthood  as  a  token  of  the  value  at- 
tached to  his  achievements  by  the  King 
and  by  the  Nation.  Nova  Scotia's  oldest 
University,  King's,  in  1884,  Dalhousie  in 
1901  and  King's  again  in  1915,  conferred 
upon  him  honors  which  are  reserved  for 
the  most  worthy.  On  March  27,  1913,  he 
received  the  highest  mark  of  appreciation 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  to  bestow 
upon  a  fellow  citizen.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  publicly  thanked  for  his  services  to 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  as  an  edu- 
cationist and  philanthropist.  Nine  years 
ago,  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement,  he  cele- 
brated his  Golden  Jubilee,  an  event  which 
stirred  a  chorus  of  praise  in  honor  of 
his  work,  his  influence  and  his  character. 
Fifty  years  of  active  work,  a  half  cen- 
tury of  consecrated  effort,  two  short  years 
of  retirement,  then  rest.  His  voice  is 
stilled,  but  his  memory  will  live  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  and  affections,  not  only  of 
the  Blind,  but  of  all  men  who  love  a  great 
and  noble  soul,  and  who  cherish  and  ap- 
preciate the  finer  and  higher  instincts  of 
humanity.  To  him,  we  may  appropriately 
apply    Browning's    noble    lines — 

"One    who    never    turned    his    back    but 

marched   breast   forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 

wrong    would    triiimph. 
Held,  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 

better. 
Sleep  to  wake." 
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THE  BROTHERS  WILKINSON  OF  CALIFORNIA 

R.  S.  French 
Principal,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,   Calif. 


The  brothers  Charles  and  Warring  Wil- 
kinson are  closely  identified  with  the 
beginnings  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  in  California.  Coming  just  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  Warring  took 
charge  of  the  old  dual  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  with  statesmanlike  prevision 
soon  secured  the  present  site  and  ob- 
tained what  were  then  unprecedented  sums 
for  buildings.  For  over  forty  years  he 
guided  the  destinies  of  his  deaf  and  blind 
charges  with  the  skilled  hand  of  both  edu- 
cator and  publicist.  With  a  keen  sense 
of  the  dramatic  he  staged  exhibits  that 
won  statewide  fame.  In  later  years  his 
fine  leonine  face  and  magnificent  voice 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  figures 
as  clubman  and  public  speaker.  Though 
he  dearly  loved  a  fine  show,  his  work  was 
solid  and  his  attainments  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned type  of  scholarship  were  beyond  re- 
proach. With  the  blind  pupils  and  grad- 
uates he  was  popular  as  head  and  leader, 
and  to  many  he  was  a  dear  personal 
friend. 

Coming  much  later.  Brother  Charles  had 
not  the  dynamic  personality  of  Warring, 
but  as  head  teacher  of  the  blind  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  attained  a 
moral  and  intellectual  intimacy  with  what 


were  really  his  fellow  pupils  that  was 
denied  his  more  gifted  brother.  No  task 
was  too  menial,  no  bit  of  knowledge  too 
trivial,  if  in  the  doing  or  obtaining  of 
either  the  well-'being  and  progress  of  any 
pupil,  stupid  or  bright,  was  at  all  con- 
cerned. His  easy-going  ways  frequently 
exasperated  his  stricter,  stronger  brother, 
but  to  blind  boys  and  girls  he  was  (both 
ideal  and  idol.  Under  his  direction  the 
relatively  small  Department  of  the  Blind 
was  a  happy  family,  but  also  a  hard- 
working family  that  fostered  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  some  of  America's 
most   brilliant   blind   leaders. 

Under  the  combined  leadership  of  these 
able  brothers  iCalifornia  went  as  far  as 
was  possible  with  dual  school  organiza- 
tion. Charles  desired  and  Warring  more 
or  less  approved  separation,  which  later 
Mr.  Douglas  Keith  actively  advocated. 
That  blessed  consummation  had  to  wait, 
however,  until  both  Wilkinsons  had  passed 
away.  Now  the  boys'  dormitory  in  the 
new  School  for  the  Blind  commemorates 
the  services  of  both,  Wilkinson  Hall  stand- 
ing as  a  monument  to  the  brilliant  lead- 
ership of  the  one  and  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  the  other. 


WILLIAM  D.  WILLIAMS  OF  GEORGIA 

Paul  Donbhoo,  Esq. 
Lawyer,    Atlanta,   Ga. 


There  is  no  reflection  upon  anyone  else, 
involved  in  the  statement  that  William 
Dismukes  Williams  is  due  more  credit 
than  any  other  person  for  placing  the 
education  of  the  blind  on  a  sound,  sure 
basis  in  Georgia.  When  he  took  over  the 
management  of  the  State  Academy  for 
the  Blind  in  IS'BS,  the  institution  occupied 
a  questionable  status  and  was  of  doubtful 
stability.  After  forty  years  of  service 
he  left  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1898 
one  of  the  most  firmly  established  insti- 
tutions in  the  State,  and  the  reputation 
for  constructive  service  which  it  earned 
under  his  management  was  such  that  the 
State  Legislature  has  never  declined  any 
request  made  by  its  officials. 


William  Dismukes  Williams  was  bom 
September  6,  1822.  As  a  child  his  health 
was  so  poor  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  would  ever  live  to  attain  his  majority. 
However,  he  was  mentally  alert  and  after 
receiving  a  primary  education  borrowed 
the  funds  with  which  to  complete  his  col- 
lege work.  He  taught  at  Emory  College 
at  Oxford,  Georgia,  for  several  years  after 
his  graduation  and  until,  in  1858,  he  was 
drafted  to  head  the  work  of  educating  the 
blind  in  Georgia. 

The  school  of  which  he  took  charge  had 
been  operated  in  a  haphazard  way  for 
about  six  years.  The  bulk  of  its  income 
was  derived  from  private  subscriptions 
which    were    grossly    inadequate    to    take 
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care  of  its  needs.  Those  who  preceded 
Mr.  Williams  had  not  been  lacking  in  in- 
telligent guidance  or  zeal,  but  they  had 
lacked  personal  force  to  place  the  school 
on  a  firm  financial  foundation  within  the 
period  of  their  service  and  the  tenacity 
to  carry  on  until  such  an  end  could  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Williams  took  with  him  into  his 
work  a  contagious  conviction  of  both  its 
necessity  and  its  worthiness,  and  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  €ivil  War  the 
school  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
the  State. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  test  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' loyalty  to  the  institution  came  dur- 
ing 1864,  when  the  ravages  of  war  had 
been  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  State  not  only  to  abandon  its  sup- 
port of  the  school,  but  to  commandeer  its 
building  as  a  hospital  for  Confederate 
soldiers.  Instead  of  closing  the  institu- 
tion, Mr.  Williams  took  the  pupils  from 
Macon  to  Fort  Valley  and  continued  to 
operate  with  his  own  funds  until  condi- 
tions wovild  permit  the  State  to  take  over 
its  obligation  again. 

Many  sterling  qualities  in  the  man  him- 
self were  responsible  for  Mr.  Williams' 
success  as  Superintendent  of  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind, 

First  of  all,  he  had  a  thorough  and 
sympathetic  understanding  far  in  advance 
of  his  day,  of  the  problems  with  which 
he  was  dealing,  and  a  willingness  not 
only  to  accept  constructive  change  when 
suggested  by  others,  but  to  think  out 
and  accept  new  policies  which  would  pro- 
mote the  usefulness  of  his  work.  To  say 
that  a  school  for  the  blind  could  be  oper- 
ated now  on  the  basis  on  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams operated  it  would  be  idle  flattery 
of  him.  It  would  only  imply  that  there 
had  been  no  progress  during  the  last 
thirty-four  years.  And  yet  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  during  his  life  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  a  leader  in  the  education  of 
the  blind — too  well  grounded  in  funda- 
mentals  to   be   led   astray   by  mere   fads. 


and  yet  progressive  enough  to  accept  con- 
structive change. 

One  of  Mr.  Williams  outstanding  quali- 
ties was  his  ability  as  a  disciplinarian. 
He  had  a  peculiar  faculty  for  maintain- 
ing order  and  respect  without  destrojdng 
the  initiative  and  personality  of  the  stu- 
dent. Moreover  he  possessed  personal 
magnetism  which,  coupled  with  his  high 
ideals  and  cordial  interest  in  his  pupils 
tended  to  foster  a  desire  on  their  part 
to  merit  their  superintendent's  approba- 
tion and  esteem. 

Mr.  Williams  had  a  remarkalble  faculty 
of  recognizing  merit  and  of  associating 
with  him  in  his  work  the  best  available 
help.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  school 
in  1858,  Miss  Hannah  Guillan  was  its 
principal,  a  position  which  she  retained 
until  her  death  in  1898.  In  1861  he  se- 
cured the  services  of  Vinson  Czurda  as 
head  of  the  music  department,  a  post 
which  he  retained  for  thirty-five  years. 
Both  these  department  heads  were  inval- 
uable to  the  institution  on  account  of  the 
morale  which  they  instilled  into  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  the  acquisition  and  reten- 
tion of  their  services  constitute  one  of 
Mr.  Williams'  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

Finally,  Mr.  Williams  was  a  man  of 
tremendous  personal  force  with  an  intel- 
lect that  was  capable  of  differentiating 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  a 
capacity  of  arriving  at  an  unwavering 
conclusion,  a  confidence  in  the  correctness 
of  his  own  judgment  which  provided  him 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
an  indomitable  will  to  accomplish  that 
which  he  thought  to  be  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  institution  which  he  loved; 
barriers  gave  way  before  him.  He  was 
recognized  among  men  of  authority  as  a 
man  of  superior  ability,  and  his  death 
in  1898  was  mourned  not  only  by  the 
hundreds  of  students  to  whom  he  had  en- 
deared himself  through  forty  years  of 
service  to  their  cause,  but  by  the  entire 
state  of  Georgia  of  which  he  had  become 
one  of  the   outstanding   assets. 
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fess at  once  I  should  have  been  unable 
to  fulfill  my  present  engagement.  They 
were  indeed  friends  in  need. 

2.  What   I    Mean   by    Education 

When  Dr.  Burritt  asked  me  to  develop 
my  present  theme  he  stated  it  to  be  "the 
contribution  of  publications — magazines  in 
ink-print  and  embossed  form — to  the  edu- 
cation  of   the   Iblind   during    the    century". 

I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact  exten- 
sion in  Dr.  Burritt's  mind  of  the  term 
"education"  as  he  used  it,  but  for  me  it 
can  have  but  one  connotation,  namely, 
general  culture.  To  limit  it  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  to  actual  developments  in 
educational  theory  and  practice  would  re- 
quire many  months  of  delving  into  school 
reports,  covering  many  years — and  even 
then  the  result  would  be  in  doubt.  I  must 
therefore  take  the  larger  view  and  trust 
that  in  so  doing  I  shall  find  a  substantial 
measure  of  concurrence.  Therefore  I  un- 
derstand my  topic  to  be  the  general  effect 
upon  the  whole  development  of  the  in- 
tellect and  character  of  the  'blind  of 
America. 

3.     Early    Ventures 

Though  America  lagged  behind  Europe 
in  the  use  of  the  magazine  as  a  mediura 
of  propaganda  and  culture  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind  (France  saw  the  founding  in 
1883  of  the  ink-print  journal  "Valentin 
Hauy"  and  the  embossed  journal,  the 
"Louis  Braille",  while  England  produced 
the  braille  magazine  "Progress"  in  1881), 
it    has    the    distinction    of    bringing    forth 


the  first  magazine  for  the  blind  of  which 
history  has  any  record.  In  Philadelphia, 
in  1838,  the  Students  Magazine  (Glasgow 
type)  was  born  and  lived  till  1840.  It 
claimed  to  toe  "patronized  by  individuals 
in  the  remotest  sections  of  the  universe"; 
a  superb  statement,  but  one  which  per- 
haps expressed  the  wish  which  was  father 
to  the  thought,  and  also  the  possibility 
that  a  few  subscribers  may  have  been 
found  in  the  Old  Land.  The  Students 
Magazine  seems  to  have  been  just  what 
its  name  implies — a  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  budding  knowledge  of 
school  pupils,  though  perhaps  brief  ar- 
ticles were  selected  from  periodicals  for 
the  sighted.  Its  main  significance  to  me 
lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  very  out- 
set of  our  educational  work,  the  blind  of 
this  continent  have  sought  to  express 
themselves  through  a  medium  which  they 
could  call  their  own  and  which  could  be 
used  with  a  minimum  of  outside  control. 
This  magazine  was  the  first  weak  glim- 
mer of  class  consciousness  which  has 
grown  to  such  a  marked  degree  within 
the  past  half  century.  This  little  Phila- 
delphia magazine  deserves  its  honored 
place  in  the  history  of  our  movement. 

The  next  attempt  in  the  magazine  field 
seems  to  have  been  made  also  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  Napoleon  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  who 
in  1867  launched  a  periodical  in  line  letter 
which  bore  his  name.  He  carried  it  on 
till  his  death  in  1906,  after  which  his 
secretary  published  it  at  irregular  inter- 
vals till  1909,  when  it  finally  disappeared. 
Kneass'  Magazine,  while  it  contained  much 
valuable  information  and  showed  consid- 
erable skill  in  editorship,  was  neverthe- 
less little  more  than  a  personal  venture. 
It  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  a  wide 
reading  public  among  us,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  to  me  why  Kneass 
carried  it  on  so  long.  Perhaps  he  was 
a  philanthropist,  perhaps  he  was  merely 
obstinate  and  would  not  acknowledge  de- 
feat. His  magazine  died  apparently  un- 
noticed and  unregretted.  It  can  therefore 
have  had  little  or  no  real  influence  on  our 
education  in  any  practical  sense  whatever. 
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4.  "The  Mentor" 

In  1890,  however,  a  decision  was  reach- 
ed at  a  reunion  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  which  I  think  should  be 
considered  as  genuinely  epochal.  Class 
consciousness  (and  I  use  this  term  in  its 
proper  and  hroad  sense)  had  by  that  time 
reached  such  a  point  of  definiteness  as  to 
require  thoughtful  and  systematic  ex- 
pression. The  Perkins  Alumni  therefore 
determined  to  produce  a  monthly  magazine 
whose  purposes  were  to  be  expressed  in 
its  first  editorial  (January,  1891)  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Mentor  is  the  child  of  an 
ardent  wish  for  more  perfect  culture  and 
a  broader  field  of  labor,  and  it  steps  forth 
into  the  world  in  the  faith  that  however 
weak  and  imperfect  the  efforts  of  its 
childhood  may  be,  a  generous  purpose  will 
nourish  its  growth  and  develop  its  powers 
until  it  shall  become  a  universal  medium 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  all 
topics,  especially  concerning  the  blind, 
and  a  faithful  counsellor  to  those  whom 
it  desires  to  serve." 

The  Mentor  lasted  four  years,  January, 
1'891,  to  December,  1894.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  no  less  a  person  than  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  said  in  her  introductory 
article:  "The  publication  of  a  monthly 
magazine  under  the  management  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  sight  marks  a  nev/  period 
of  development  among  them."  Just  so. 
The  period  reached  was  one,  as  I  have 
said,  which  demanded  the  expression  of 
the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  needs  of  the 
blind  of  America  as  a  complete  com- 
munity. But  note  that  this  expression 
took  the  form,  not  of  an  embossed  journal 
of  interest  only  to  the  blind  themselves, 
but  of  an  ink  magazine  which  should  be 
read  by  the  sighted  who  were  thus  to  be 
made  aware  of  what  we  wanted  and  in- 
duced to  help  us  to  realize  this  desire. 
The  most  logical  form  of  attack  con- 
ceivable. 

What  resulted  from  the  brief  career  of 
the  Mentor?  Listen  to  its  swan  song, 
just  before  its   death: 

"The  Mentor  has  taken  many  long 
journeys,  not  only  in  our  own  land  but  to 
far  distant  countries,  making  the  circuit 
of  the  globe  and  carrying  everywhere 
words  of  cheer,  valuable  information  and 
helpful  suggestions." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  no  matter 
whether  the  claim  of  the  Students  Mag- 
azine were  hyperbolical  or  not,  the  Mentor 


actually  did  visit  the  "remotest  sections 
of  the  universe" — terrestrially  speaking. 
Through  it  a  knowledge  of  embossed 
printing  was  carried  to  Japan.  "China 
owes  to  the  Mentor  a  stereotype-maker, 
writing  machines  and  a  knowledge  of 
modern  appliances  and  methods."  It  is 
claimed  also  that  Australia,  Germany  and 
England  received  substantial  benefits  from 
this  American  journal,  while  I  believe  the 
first  definite  statement  of  the  training  of 
the  blind-deaf  by  the  oral  method  used  in 
Norway  came  to  America  through  the 
columns  of  the  Mentor.  If  such  solid  re- 
sults accrued  to  foreigners  it  is  practically 
a  certainty  that  much  good  work  was  done 
in  developing  our  own  field  here  in 
America.  The  Mentor  was  certainly  "the 
man  with  the  hoe" — ^but  a  man  with  no 
low  brow,  no  look  of  the  brute  or  the  clod 
in  his  face:  a  man  with  the  gleam  of  the 
prophet  in  his  eye  and  the  pioneer's 
squareness   in  his   jaw. 

Before  leaving  the  Mentor,  it  is  right 
that  I  should  say  that  this  magazine  is 
imperishably  connected  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Joel  W.  Smith,  the  creator  of  Amer- 
ican Braille.  Mr.  Smith  bore  a  large 
share  of  the  expense  connected  with  the 
journal  and  was  its  genuine  inspiration. 
He  felt  most  keenly  the  necessity  (purely 
financial)    of  discontinuing   its   publication. 

The  Mentor  exercised  a  genuine,  though 
quiet  influence  in  the  cultural  develop- 
ment  of  the  blind   of  America. 

5.     "The  Outlook  for  the  Blind" 

The  Mentor  was  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  and  a  prophecy  of  what 
was  to  come. 

In  April,  1907,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
came  as  a  fulfillment  of  that  prophecy, 
under  the  dynamic  impulse  of  the  ex- 
perience and  the  vision  of  Mr.  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell,  son  of  that  American-Briton, 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  real  founder  and 
director  of  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  in  England.  Mr.  Campbell  had 
heard  the  echo  of  the  voice  from  the  wild- 
erness when  working  as  secretary  to  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  with  the  zeal  of  a  ti'ue  apostle,  sent 
forth  his  gospel  of  discussion,  coordi- 
nation, advance. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  me  in  this  place 
to  discuss  the  history  of  Mr.  .Oampbell's 
magazine.  You  will  find  this  excellently 
well  done  by  liimself  in  the  April  issue  of 
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the  present  year.  I  must,  however,  quote 
his  opening  editorial  to  show  how  closely 
his  ideal  paired  with  that  of  the  founders 
of  the   Mentor.     Mr.  Campbell  said: 

"In  this  magazine  the  publication  com- 
mittee offers  a  forum  for  the  free  and 
open  discussion  of  all  topics  connected 
with  work  for  the  blind.  Especially  do 
we  hope  that  the  problems  and  difficulties 
which  confront  us  all,  whether  in  the  school, 
the  shop,  the  home  or  the  community, 
will  be  considered  here  and  that  those  who 
have  experience  and  expert  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  will  give  us  the  results  of 
their  work  and  observations,  that  all  may 
profit  thereby.  We  have  no  theories  of 
our  own  to  advocate,  no  projects  to  ex- 
ploit. Our  only  desire  is  to  be  of  service 
to  the  great  cause  of  helpfulness  to  the 
blind." 

Could  there  be  a  greater  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is, 
after  all,  but  the  the  greater  and  more 
prosperous  child  of  a  great  and  less  for- 
tunate  parent  ? 

Through  various  vicissitudes,  the  Out- 
look, always  true  to  its  enunciated  princi- 
ples, has  at  length  achieved  a  permanent 
home  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  With  the  passage  of  the  years 
the  Outlook  has  assumed  greater  and 
greater  importance  until  now  it  is,  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  real  welfare 
of  our  blind  citizens,  regarded  at  home 
as  an  Official  Gazette  and  abroad  as  a 
veritable  State  Paper.  Its  educational  in- 
fluence, in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
cannot  be  doubted  and  is  now  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  a  quarterly 
compendium  of  all  that  is  good  and  pro- 
gressive in  our  cause.  Like  the  Mentor, 
the  Outlook  is  in  ink  because  it  is  a  link 
uniting  the  intelligent  sighted  public  with 
the  intelligent  hlind,  who  must  work  to- 
gether understandingly  and  sympathetic- 
ally if  anything  vital  is  to  be  achieved 
from  the  setting-up  of  a  news  vendor's 
stand  to  the  passage  of  a  Pratt  book 
grant.  We  cannot  now  conceive  of  our 
world  without  an  "Outlook".  All  hail  to 
"'Charlie   Campbell!" 

6.     "The    Matilda   Ziegler   Magazine    for 
the  Blind" 

What  a  great  year  1907  was!  It  pro- 
duced the  "Outlook",  the  organ  of  our 
cause,  and  the  "Ziegler",  our  very  own 
magazine.       There     is     a     powerful     psy- 


chological stimulus  in  the  thought  and  the 
fact  of  independence.  When  the  inspired 
query  of  Walter  G.  Holmes  of  Tennessee, 
"Why  have  the  blind  of  America  no  journal 
of  their  own?"  met  the  sympathetic  eye 
of  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler  of  New  York,  the 
answer  was  the  first  genuine  step  in  the 
direction  of  our  independence  in  the  field 
of  current  magazine  literature.  The  dot 
makes  us,  in  that  field  which  it  serves, 
the  equals  of  our  sighted  friends  and  com- 
petitors. With  the  birth  of  the  Ziegler 
and  of  all  the  family  of  which  it  is  the 
eldest,  we  entered  upon  a  world  whose 
highways  and  byways  we  could  tread  with 
confidence  and  alone.  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  our  genuine  education  was  brought 
very  close  to  completion  when  Mrs.  Zieg- 
ler's  beneficent  gift  was  made  to  us  ?  Of 
course  we  cannot  do  without  the  schools 
any  more  than  the  temple  could  do  with- 
out its  foundation,  but  the  worshippers 
do  not  descend  to  the  basement  to  offer 
thanksgiving.  True  education,  I  think,  is 
much  oftener  achieved  after  the  school- 
room has  closed  its  doors  behind  us  and 
when  experience  opens  before  us.  But  a 
large  part  of  our  experience  is  found  in 
the  printed  page,  which  at  the  same  time 
collects  and  scatters  abroad  the  ideas 
which  govern  mankind's  actions.  Libraries 
are  the  great  storehouses  of  knowledge 
but  the  news-stand  at  the  corner  is  the 
dispenser  of  that  information  which, 
fluctuating,  verifying,  denying  itself  every 
moment,  constitutes  the  larger  part  of 
the  thought  and  conversation  of  work-a- 
day    mankind. 

Thus  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind  was  really  our  Magna  Charta, 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
fact  that  it  has  the  largest  mailing  list 
of  any  embossed  periodical  in  the  world 
speaks  volumes  both  for  its  necessity  and 
for  its  benefits.  It  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  acts  of  cultural  benevolence  known 
to  me. 

7.     Other  Magazines 

Since  1907  America  has  been  flooded 
(to  use  a  much  abused  term)  with  maga- 
zines in  ink  and  dots  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  Wind  or  for  propaganda  in  connec- 
tion with  their  cause.  Most  of  these  are 
justified  just  as  most  of  the  outstanding 
periodicals  for  the  sighted  are  justified — 
because  of  the  diversity  of  human  tastes, 
needs  and  desires.  We  now  have  our 
literary  review,  our  music  magazines,  our 
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pedagogical  quarterly,  several  general 
magazines,  niimerous  religious  publica- 
tions— in  short,  practically  every  import- 
ant field  is  served.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
to  mention  but  one,  is  a  magnificent  com- 
pendium of  current  information.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  we  are  in  a  hundred  percent 
equality  with  the  sighted,  for  we  are  get- 
ting in  this  magazine  exactly  what  others 
get.  And  after  all,  where  the  culture  of 
the  blind  is  concerned,  is  the  real  effect 
of  all  our  effort  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
degree  of  independence  created  intellectu- 
ally, socially  and  economically?  And  as 
our  problem  is  perhaps  more  a  social  one 
than  anything  else,  and  as  our  social 
emancipation  depends  principally  upon  our 
intellectual  eqviipment,  we  are  therefore 
compelled  to  examine  the  means  by  which 
our  intellectual  independence  is  secured. 
Many  factors  work  to  this  end  but  among 
them  the  magazine  is  by  no  means  least. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  trace  a  single  im- 
provement in  our  professional  educational 
theory  and  practice.  I  care  not  a  rush 
whether  we  can  or  not.  But  the  magazine 
is  influencing  most  beneficially  our  whole 
cultural  outlook  and  is  making  us  very 
rapidly  true  and  enlightened  citizens  of 
the   world. 

8.     Postscriptum 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  the  time  limit 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  always 
before  my  mind  has  prevented  detailed 
discussion  of  any  but  those  periodicals 
which  have  been  genuine  Bahnbrecher,  those 


which  have  been  important  milestones  on 
the  road  to  our  cultural  independence. 
You  will  find  appended,  for  your  refer- 
ence, a  list  of  the  principal  magazines  in 
ink  and  Braille  which  serve  the  cause  of 
the  blind  either  as  propaganda  material, 
as  clearing-houses  for  ideas  and  experi- 
ences, or  of  those  intended  directly  for 
pleasure   and   general   instruction. 

In  closing,  however,  I  feel  that  I  must 
mention  a  class  of  magazine  which,  though 
not  getting  through  the  mails  in  the  way 
of  general  subscription  lists,  nevertheless 
fill  an  important  comer  in  the  structure 
of  our  intellectual  life.  I  refer  to  the 
school  magazine.  Every  school  in  the 
country  has  or  should  have  its  students' 
periodical.  These  little  journals  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  educational  methods 
employed  in  the  schools  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  a  valuable  medium 
for  budding  talent  of  an  administrative 
and  journalistic  nature.  Under  proper 
supervision  these  school  magazines  can 
do  much  to  correct  the  youthful  tendency 
to  bombast,  froth,  useless  moralizing,  etc. 
etc.  and  perhaps  move  forward  several 
years  the  point  of  success  in  the  careers 
of  those  who  definitely  have  proved  that 
they   possess   the    literature    gift. 

Yes,  once  more  let  me  say  the  school 
journal  is  a  most  important  stone  in  the 
temple  of  culture  whose  foundation  is 
the  school  but  whose  broad  arch  and 
springing  columns  are  the  magazines  and 
books  which  furnish  us  with  life's  con- 
trolling   ideas. 


A  LIST  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  BRAILLE   AND  INK-PRINT   MAGAZINES 

RELATING  TO  THE  BLIND  IN  AMERICA 

(These  are  in  Braille  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Braille  Book  Review;  monthly.  (August 
and  September  numbers  combined.) 
American  Braille  Press,  74  Rue 
Lauriston,  Paris,  France.  50  cents 
per  year. 

Braille  Courier;  monthly  from  October  to 
July.  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  64  Baldwin  Street,  Toronto, 
Clanada.     Free  to  Canadians. 

Catholic  Review  for  the  Blind;  monthly. 
Xavier    Free    Publication    Society,    133 


West  97   Street,   New  York.     Free   to 
Catholics. 

iChristian  Record;  monthly.  Braille  and 
New  York  Point  editions.  Christian 
Record  Publishing  Co.,  College  View, 
Nebraska.     Free, 

Church  Herald  for  the  Blind;  monthly. 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,   Louisville,   Kentucky.     Free. 

International  Braille  Magazine;  monthly. 
(August     and     September     combined). 
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American  Braille  Press,  74  Rue 
Lauriston,  Paris,  France.  50  cents 
per  year. 

International  Lions  Juvenile  Braille  Month- 
ly. Clovemook  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Mt.   Healthy,  Ohio.     Free. 

Jewish  Braille  Review;  monthly.  National 
Braille  Press,  110  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.     Free. 

Lutheran  Herald  for  the  Blind;  a  mission 
quarterly.  Moon  type.  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London  W.  1,  England. 

March  of  Events;  monthly.  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  739  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
$5.00;  $2.50  to  blind  readers. 

Musical  Review;  monthly.  (August  and 
September  combined)  American  Braille 
Press,  74  Rue  Lauriston,  Paris,  France. 
50  cents  per  year. 

Our  Special;  monthly.  National  Braille 
Press,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.     Free. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind;  quarterly.  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125 
East  46th  Street,  New  York.  20  cents 
per  copy,  40  cents  yer  year. 

Sunday  School  Monthly,  Gospel  Trumpet 
Company,  Anderson,  Indiana.  25  cents 
per  copy,  $2.50  per  year. 

Teachers  Forum;  published  five  times  a 
year.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.     $1.00   per  year. 

Weekly  News.  National  Braille  Press,  110 
Tremont    Street,    Boston,    Mass.     Free. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine;  monthly.  New 
York  Point  and  Braille  editions. 
Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  Monsey,  New 
York.     Free. 


Ink-Print   Magazines 

— And  There  was  Light;  quarterly.  Ameri- 
can Braille  Press,  74  Rue  Lauriston, 
Paris,  France.  50  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
per  year. 

Light;  published  eight  times  a  year.  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  741  North  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
$3.00   per   year. 

A  Message  to  the  Sightless;  quarterly. 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  80  Centre  Street,  New  York. 
Free   to   readers   in   New   York    State. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind;  quarterly.  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York,  50  cents  a 
copy. 

The  Seer;  quarterly,  Pennsylvania  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind,  434  Boulevard  of 
the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,   Pa,     Free. 

Teachers  Forum;  published  five  times  a 
year.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  46th  Street,-  New  York. 
20  cents  a  copy.     $1.00  per  year. 

For  further  information  consult  the 
"Compilation  of  Braille  Periodicals  and 
Ink-print  Magazines  Relating  to  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Abroad,"  publish- 
ed by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,   125  East  46th   Street,  New  York. 

The  June,  1932,  number  of  the  Braille 
Book  Review  gives  a  list  of  the  embossed 
magazines  which  are  free,  with  addresses 
of  publishers.  The  August,  1932,  number 
will  give  a  list  of  magazines  for  which 
there  is  a  charge,  with  addresses  of 
publishers,  and  subscription  rates  or 
registration  fees.  These  lists  include  only 
magazines  in  the  English  language. 

The  Lutheran  Herald  for  the  Blind  is 
published  by  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  of  the  Lutheran  Synod 
of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  28th,  1932 
President  B.  P.  Chapplb,  Presiding 


1.  Organ — March  from   "Tannhaeuser"     ------------     Wagner 

*Edwin  Grasse^  Musician 

Theme:     One  Hundred  Tears  of  Progress  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

2.  From  the   Standpoint  of  the  Active  Educationist. 

Dr.  R.  S.  French^  Principal,  California  State  School  for  the  Blind 

3.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Student  and  Historian,  Lewis  H.   Carris,  New  York 

4.  Violin — Souvenir    de    Moskow      -      -      -----------     Wieniawski 

Mr.  Grasse 

5.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Educationist  in  the  General  Field. 

Dr.  William  0.  Thompson,  President  Emeritus,  Ohio  State  University 


*  Blind 


\ 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  EDU- 
CATION  OF  THE  BLIND   FROM  THE  STAND- 
POINT OF  THE  ACTIVE  EDUCATIONIST 

Dr.  R.   S.  French 
Principal,    California    State    School    for   the    Blind 

To   be   completely   academic    one    should  something    other    than    experience    is    at 

begin  with  definitions.     I  take  it,  however,  fault. 

that  the  words  in  the  above  title  are  Up  to  1832  the  education  of  the  blind 
sufficiently  self-explanatory  to  need  no  in  organized  form  was  wholly  Euroi)ean 
definition  with  the  exception  of  the  last  and  chiefly  French,  Its  limitations  were 
two,  active  educationist.  I  therefore  assume  those  of  traditional  organization  and 
that  the  writer  of  this  paper  must  justify  scholasticism:  its  few  new  virtues  were 
himself,  so  to  speak,  (by  at  least  stating  those  due  to  novelty  and  to  a  theoretical 
the  implications  of  those  last  two  words.  approach,  which  tended  to  make  the 
Educators  of  the  blind  are  surely  active  leaders  look  into  the  problems  involved 
but  there  is  left  the  implication  that  one  and  to  "think  through"  the  whole  situ- 
must  be  connected  with  other  and  broader  ation  as  presented  at  the  time.  A  factor 
fields  of  education  to  be  an  educationist.  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  the  approach 
On  that  score  I  presume  that  I  can  quali-  of  Hauy,  Klein,  Barbier  and  others  was 
fy  as  educationist  through  six  and  a  half  not  only  largely  theoretic  but  very  de- 
years  as  high  school  principal,  three  years  finitely  revolutionary  and  in  many  ways 
as  president  of  a  county  board  of  edu-  socialistic.  Diderot,  whose  Letter  on  the 
cation  and  fourteen  years  as  professor  and  Blind  is  one  of  the  greatest  documents  in 
lecturer  in  a  university  department  of  edu-  the  history  of  thought,  was  the  intellectual 
cation — ^be  it  noted  that  these  years  are  father  of  Hauy;  and  Diderot  is  the  most 
not  all  consecutive!  Add  fifteen  years  as  revolutionary  of  all  thinkers  on  education 
head  teacher  and  superintendent  in  a  resi-  in  the  whole  eighteenth  century.  He  first 
dential  school  for  the  blind  and  the  case  effectively  put  the  problem  of  the  education 
ought  to  be  complete  as  far  as  experience  of  sense  defectives  on  the  dissecting  table 
is  concerned.  If  the  writer  is  not  quali-  and  devised  an  anatomj''  of  sense  edu- 
fied    to    write     on    the    subject    assigned,  cation.     The  one  defect  of  Diderot's  think- 
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ing  is,  of  course,  just  that  of  dealing  with 
a  cadaver  rather  than  with  a  living,  pul- 
sating, active,  feeling  organism,  with  vast 
complication  of  social  and  spiritual  re- 
lationships. Nevertheless  he  did  a  service 
for  which  we  must  he  eternally  grateful 
in  his  fine  bit  of  anatomy,  for  after  all 
anatomy  is  basic  to  all  study  of  humanity, 
whether  it  be  the  strict  anatomy  of  the 
body  or  the  more  subtle  anatomy  of  mind 
and    soul. 

With  the  year  1832  the  education  of  the 
blind  enters  its  American  phase  and  for 
one  hundred  years  has  run  the  gamut  of 
expeiimentation,  with  an  abundance  of 
muddling,  controversy  and  political  chican- 
ery to  complicate  matters,  but  with  the 
gradual  evolution  of  better  organization, 
better  working  tools,  better  procedures  and 
still  better  scientific  bases  for  such  or- 
ganization, implements  and  procedures. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  active  edu- 
cationist the  most  effective  review  of  our 
hundred  years  of  experience  will  start 
with  a  summary  of  the  fundamental 
proiblems  of  the  education  lof  the  blind, 
for  unless  those  problems  are  broadly  com- 
prehended, little  significance  attaches  even 
to  the  major  steps  taken  toward  their  so- 
lution. Much  of  the  muddling  of  which 
we  have  all  been  guilty  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  clear  conception  of  these  pro- 
blems; and  a  new  starting  point  is  im- 
possible without  adequate  comprehension 
and  clear  definition  with  respect  to  at 
least  the  most  outstanding  of  them. 

First  we  must  admit  that  most  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  are  common  to  all  education,  so 
much  so  that  many  hold  that  the  blind 
are  best  educated  in  common  with  other 
children.  Were  the  residual  problems  as 
slight  as  the  more  radical  "day  school" 
proponents  seem  to  imply,  merely  keeping 
blind  pupils  in  the  so-called  normal  group- 
ings, vdth  a  minimum  of  attention  to 
special  methods  and  devices,  would  offer 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  solution.  But 
a  quarter  lof  a  century  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  day  schools  and  classes  and 
residential  schools  alike  face  practically 
the  same  problems,  and  that  no  auto- 
matic solutions  present  themselves  with 
mere  new  arrangements:  in  other  words, 
that  thei-e  are  a  few  very  definite  special 
problems  in  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  youths  that  bring  aJbout  the 
necessity  of  certain  segregations,  no  mat- 


ter how  hard  we  may  fight  against  them. 
This  irreducible  residuum  is  the  hard  rock 
in  the  road  of  our  idealism,  Berkeleyan 
or    otherwise. 

Problem  one:  To  find  sense  channels 
and  other  media  for  establishing  as  nearly 
normal  relationships  with  the  world  of 
reality  as  possible,  this  world  of  reality 
being  defined  as  threefold,  the  world  of 
material  objects  and  forces,  the  world  of 
social  relationships  and  the  inner  world  of 
personality.  The  end  of  all  so-called  con- 
tact is  creative,  best  characterized  by 
Thomas  Davidson's  world  -  building,  to 
which  should  be  added  personal  integration, 
achieving  wholeness  both  of  personality 
and   point   of   view. 

Problem  two:  To  find  activities  suitable 
to  the  condition  and  possible  education  of 
the  visually  handicapped  with  due  refer- 
ence to  degree  of  vision,  general  mental- 
ity and  physical  fitness.  Again  this  proiblem 
subdivides  itself  into  the  trinity  of  vaca- 
tion, social  life,  and  avocational  and  per- 
sonal ends. 

Problem  three:  To  create  a  public 
opinion  favorable  to  the  use  and  adequate 
compensation  of  the  properly  developed 
powers  of  the  blind  person.  Note  that 
person  is  stressed  and  not  the  blind.  The 
employment  in  workshops  of  any  con- 
siderable groups  of  blind  persons  is  not 
only   impracticable   but   a   social    crime. 

Problem  four — perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  all:  To  develop  attitudes  in  the 
blind  person,  that,  added  to  technical  and 
general  education  and  physical  bearing 
and  appearance,  will  assure  varying  de- 
grees and  types  of  success,  proportional 
to  native  fitness  and  social  and  economic 
surroundings. 

These  problems  have  assumed  developed 
and  definite  form  only  with  the  advance 
of  the  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. As  indicated  above,  their  early 
education,  particularly  under  the  direction 
of  Hauy,  tended  to  assume  traditional 
forms.  Thus  music,  basketry  and  weaving 
were  turned  to  as  offering  the  major 
vocational  opportunities.  Embossed  litera- 
ture had  to  assume  the  normal  letter 
forms.  The  notion  of  a  sense  vicariate 
sprang  up.  Even  the  marriage  of  blind 
with  blind  was  encouraged.  Klein  at 
Vienna  was  the  first  to  break  seriously 
with  the  methods,  measures,  and  ideas  of 
Hauy.  Klein  was  in  many  ways  a  bold 
innovator  and  original  thinker.     His  work 
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in  arithmetic  marks  a  notable  advance. 
Unfortunately  our  first  American  ventures 
into  the  field  were  guided  largely  by 
French  and  English  tradition.  But  even 
though  learning  chiefly  from  English  and 
French  sources,  two  at  least  of  America's 
pioneers  were  themselves  thinkers  and  not 
lacking  in  boldness  and  originality.  Dr. 
Howe  in  particular  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  great  educator.  His  work  with  Laura 
Bridgeman,  while  suggested  by  Diderot  and 
certain  actual  cases  of  the  education  of 
blind  deaf-mutes,  was  a  great  original  ex- 
periment. So  significant  was  it  that  Mrs. 
Lampsion's  book  was  actually  used  as  a 
methods  text  in  at  least  one  teacher  train- 
ing institution.  Even  the  much  greater 
achievement  of  the  education  of  Helen 
Keller  was  not  only  inspired  by  Howe's 
work  but  in  the  long  run  simply  supple- 
ments his  miore  original  findings. 

Howe's  traditionalism  is  shown  in  his 
adherence  to  line  letter  types.  He  some- 
how could  not  cast  aside  the  "substitu- 
tion" or  vicariate  idea.  That  he  was  far  from 
being  alone  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the 
early  history  of  braille.  Essentially  a 
happy  accident,  in  that  it  was  not  prim- 
arily intended  for  the  blind,  Barbier's 
earlier  system  showed  tactual  legibility  but 
it  was  grossly  impracticable.  It  was  the 
genius  of  a  mere  boy,  blind  from  early 
childhood,  that  turned  Barbier's  crude 
clumsiness  into  the  effective  simplicity  of 
braille.  Louis  Braille  was  fortunately  free 
from  the  traditionalism  of  his  masters. 
Otherwise  the  blind  might  never  have 
had  the  one  supremely  great  invention  in 
the  history   of  their  education. 

Montal's  break  with  tradition  is  almost 
equally  significant.  That  a  person  of  little 
or  no  vision  could  take  apart  and  put 
back  together  a  complicated  mechanism 
was  utterly  inconceivable  to  those  domin- 
ated by  the  traditions  of  eye-guided  hand- 
work. Thus  two  blind  youths  took  two 
of  the  greatest  strides  forward  and  set  a 
new  value  not  only  on  the  work  of  the 
blind  but  upon  their  thinking  and  their  in- 
ventive  possibilities. 

In  these  cases,  however,  we  have  only 
a  casual  break  with  traditionalism,  not 
the  conscious  setting  up  of  a  new  proced- 
ure and  a  new  method  of  valuation.  The 
step  from  traditionalism  to  conscious  ex- 
perimentation was  taken  by  Principal  Wm. 
B.  Wait,  in  many  respects  the  greatest 
educationist    that    America    has    produced 


in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Wait  did  not  break  with  tradition  merely 
to  establish  a  new  tradition.  He  called 
for  something  almost  wholly  new  (then) 
in  education.  He  called  for  experiment- 
ation and  the  keeping  of  records,  for  sta- 
tistics and  statistical  evaluation,  that  he 
might  answer  the  questions  as  to  how 
well  the  established  line  letter  systems 
filled  the  needs  of  blind  readers.  He 
found  a  condition  scarcely  suspected  and 
issued  a  ringing  call  for  a  change  from 
lines  to  points  and  from  arbitrarily  com- 
bined points  to  rationally  combined  points. 
His    services    are    of    inestimable    value. 

It  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  such  great 
leaders  as  Anagnos  and  Wait  could  not 
get  together  and  that  controversy  should 
have  marred  such  splendid  beginnings.  This 
fact  does  not,  however,  detract  materially 
from  Wait's  greatness,  which  was  shown 
not  only  in  his  two  inventions  but  in  his 
social  studies  and  in  his  general  work  as 
organizer  and  educator. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  an  inventor 
the  schoolmaster  Hall  not  only  went  Wait 
one  better  but  put  the  older  braille  system 
on  an  equal  footing  with  New  York  point; 
and  hence  not  merely  prolonged  a  contro- 
versy but  opened  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  braille.  The  keener  legalistic 
mind  could  not  match  the  schoolmaster's 
in  straightforwardness  and  simplicity.  We 
must  not,  however,  think  of  Wait  as 
champion  of  a  now  lost  cause  but  rather 
as  the  one  who  replaced  rule-of-thumb 
methods  with  the  relative  certainty  of  ex- 
perimentation and  statistics. 

The  transition  from  traditionalism  to 
scientific  inquiry  is  again  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Helen  Adams  Keller.  Popular 
interest  vies  with  the  scientific  in  every 
thing  that  has  concerned  Miss  Keller  from 
the  first  reports  of  her  education  down 
to  her  latest  books.  The  interest  is  primarily 
psychological  but  its  ramifications  are 
many.  Thus,  not  only  does  the  learning 
process,  as  set  forth  by  Macy,  involve  both 
psychology  and  methodology  but  it  tends 
to  run  over  into  the  more  purely  meta- 
physical problem  of  knowledge:  how  we 
think;  how,  whether  and  to  what  extent 
we  know.  No  studies  in  the  history  of 
thought  have  been  more  stimulating  than 
Miss  Keller's  own  Story  of  my  Life  and 
The  World  I  Live  in  and  the  supplementary 
studies  that  have  grown  out  of  them.  In 
particular    The  World  I  Live  in    inaugurated 
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almost  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the 
senses,  both  by  its  implied  challenge  to 
the  vicariate  idea  by  the  new  worlds  it 
opened  up  in  the  whole  problem  of  how 
we  think.  To  the  lucidity  of  William 
James  was  added  the  charm  of  a  brilliant- 
ly written  story  of  de  Maupassant,  and 
naturally  the  dry-as-dust  wiseacres  scratch- 
ed their  heads — and  wondered. 

Here,  however,  we  must  introduce  the 
precaution  that  the  Helen  Keller  studies 
are  not  science.  Significant  thoug'h  they 
are  as  literature  their  relation  to  science 
is  that  of  stimulus  or  goad;  they  point 
the  way  to  new  scientific  studies  but  their 
function  is  that  of  Moses  not  of  Joshua. 
Incidentally  it  might  be  remarked  that 
Moses  was  a  much  greater  man  than 
Joshua;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  Keller  studies 
are  as  transitional  as  the  studies  and 
efforts  of  Wait.  We  do  not  enter  the 
Promised  Land  of  scientific  investigation 
and  controlled  progress  until  we  come  to 
the  laboratory  psychology  of  the  Germans 
and  the  measurements  of  the  French- 
American    scho'ol    of   investigators. 

Anagnos  and  Mell  must  be  looked  upon 
as  collector  and  compiler  respectively.  But 
just  as  the  library  is  the  heart  of  the 
university,  so  ample  collections  of  blindiana 
are  essential  to  effective  study  and  such 
collections  as  that  in  the  Perkins  library 
represent  a  most  needful  forward  step. 
Also,  just  as  encyclopaedias  are  a  vital 
adjunct  to  all  fields  of  thought,  a  careful 
compilation  such  as  Mell's  Handbuch  be- 
comes a  second  essential  to  scientific  pro- 
gress. I  might  add  that  digests  of  these 
collections  and  compilations  such  as  my 
own  From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller,  are 
also  very  essential,  particularly  for  the 
orientation  of  the  teacher  and  field  worker, 
as  well  as  the  general  student  interested 
in  "things  of  the  blind." 

Heller  and  the  experimental  psychologists 
take  an  important  step  when  they  intro- 
duce instruments  of  precision  into  the 
study  lof  blindness  and  the  psychology  of 
the  blind.  In  this  connection  the  import- 
ance of  recent  ophthalmological  advances 
is  not  to  be  overlo'oked.  But  after  all  the 
inventions  and  procedures  of  von  Helm- 
holtz  and  others  can  tell  us  very  little 
about  the  blind.  Heller  made  a  good  be- 
ginning in  his  modestly  titled  Studien  zur 
Blindenpsychologie.  The  studies  and  in- 
terpretations,  by   Kunz   and   others,   which 


followed,  did  much  to  lay  the  ghost  of 
the  vicariate  once  and  forever. 

Heller  and  the  German  school  did  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  study  and  measure- 
ment of  behavior.  The  school  of  Binet 
and  Simon  led  the  way  to  a  new  kind  or 
exactitude,  with  many  ^of  the  same  valid- 
ities as  the  physical  sciences,  but  with 
always  some  uncertainty  as  to  which  way 
the  cat  will  jump.  Extremists  of  the 
school  assume  a  certainty  of  prophecy 
even  in  this  matter.  The  education  of 
the  blind  has  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  been  led  into  the  field  of  mental 
and  other  measurements  by  the  skilled 
hand  of  Robert  B.  Irwin.  Mr.  Irwin's 
sane  enthusiasm  has  been  reflected  in 
Dr.  Haines,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hays  and  most 
of  that  additional  host  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  great  cooperative  study  of  the 
mentality  and  mental  processes  of  the 
blind  which  is  still  in  progress.  We  await 
the  results  of  this  series  of  studies  with 
eager  expectancy.  Such  fragments  as 
have  so  far  appeared  simply  whet  our 
appetites  for  more. 

Incidentally  these  studies  of  mental  pro- 
cesses have  tended  to  call  into  question 
much  of  the  traditional  materials  and 
methods  of  the  schools.  I  am  personally 
beginning  to  wonder  if  they  will  not  ulti- 
mately call  into  question  the  time  and 
energy  spent  on  much  of  our  tactual  edu- 
cation, as  opposed  to  a  broader  type  of 
physical  orientation.  Recent  studies  in 
auditory  education  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  matter  gained  through  hearing  sticks 
quite  as  well  as  what  is  visually  perceived, 
if  not  better.  A  most  vital  piece  of  re- 
search would  be  an  inquiry  into  the  im- 
portance and  effectiveness  of  auditory  in- 
struction with  respect  not  only  to  class 
procedure  but  also  to  the  more  effective 
use  of  the  radio  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  new  type  of  phonograph  records.  We 
have  asked  millions  for  braille:  we  may 
be  asking  new  millions  for  records,  for  I 
am  sure  that  the  stress  on  tactual  read- 
ing is  bound  to  change. 

More  important  than  school  procedures 
is  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  blind 
in  the  social  and  economic  world.  Until 
meddling  and  hysteria  are  eliminated  from 
our  boards  and  commissions,  as  well  as 
from  the  efforts  of  our  field  workers,  the 
care  and  employment  of  our  blind  adults  will 
continue  to  be  the  happy  hunting  ground 
of  every  species  of  chicanery  and  humbug. 
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We  need  to  couple  the  better  procedures  in 
the  schools  with  the  after-life  of  our  pupils 
and  from  that  work  out  into  a  saner  and 
more  logical  and  effective  treatment  of  all 
the  adult  blind.  Under  the  laws  of  some 
states  a  blind  person  in  the  family  is  a 
veritable  godsend — ^nearly  the  whole  living 
of  a  poor  family  can  be  secured  from  his 
state  and  county  aid  and  the  blind  person 
get  next  to  nothing.  This  is  "helping 
the  blind"  with  a  vengeance!  A  vital  next 
step  involves  a  searching  study  of  the 
whole  adult  problem  by  trained  and  wise — 
and,  let  us  hope,  generous  and  warm- 
hearted— persons,  who  will  brave  even 
odium  to  get  at  and  establish  the  truth 
and  make  it  the  basis  of  new  and  wiser 
practice  in  the  guidance,  placement  and 
care  of  the  adult  blind. 

In  fact  the  one  word  that  looms  largest 
in  present-day  education  and  sociology  is 
placement.  If  the  blind  were  the  only 
group  concerned,  the  problem  would  be 
simple.  All  handicapped  persons  are  al- 
most equally  affected,  and  in  addition  a 
vast  army  of  wholly  able-bodied  persons, 
including  thousands  of  trained  teachers.  As 
a  director  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  and 
as  a  city  councilman,  sitting  in  committee 
on  unemployment,  I  see  the  social  problems 
in  their  most  acute  form.  And  I  must 
confess  that  the  outlook  is  none  too  bright. 


How  vital,  then,  that  we  should  throw 
aside  every  element  of  sentimentalism, 
every  vestige  of  chicanery  and  subterfuge, 
and  face  the  problem  determinedly  and 
boldly.  Moral,  social  and  vocational  guid- 
ance in  the  school  and  vocational  place- 
ment and  social  follow-up  after  school 
are  the  keynotes  of  a  new  era  in  edu- 
cation. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  sound  again  the 
call  for  more  expertness.  We  have  too 
much  bad  politics,  too  much  meddling,  too 
much  muddling.  But  let  us  have  wise  and 
kindhearted  expertness,  not  that  of  the 
overtrained  ignoramus.  Along  with  expert- 
ness let  us,  through  the  clearing  house  of 
our  National  Foundation  and  other  or- 
ganizations, have  synthesis,  a  pooling  of 
efforts  and  a  pooling  of  understandings. 
If  we  can  combine  expertness  with  wise 
synthesis,  we  may  yet  achieve  the  ap- 
parently impossible.  Thus  one  can  in- 
dulge in  a  bit  of  optimisim  in  spite  of 
the  depression.  But  above  all  let  us  have 
vdsdom  of  a  mellowed  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  men  and  things  and  in  that 
wisdom  go  on  fearlessly,  with  the  de- 
termined courage  that  turns  even  defeat 
to    victory. 

Read  by  Supt.  Mendus  R.  Vevle. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  BLIND   FROM  THE  STAND- 
POINT OF  THE  STUDENT  AND  HISTORIAN 

Lewis  H.  Carris 
Managing  Director,  National   Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


As  we  look  back  over  the  one  hundred 
years  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  we 
are  amazed  at  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  caring  for  the  handicapped  and 
sightless;  we  congratulate  ourselves  and 
our  predecessors  upon  the  changing  out- 
look which  has  altered  the  care  of  the 
blind  from  a  charitable,  protective,  pau- 
perizing function  to  one  which  gives  the 
blind  today  an  opportunity  for  self -develop- 
ment and  self-reliance.  One  hundred  years 
ago,  Dr.  Howe  at  the  newly  created  school 
in  Boston  with  twenty  pupils  had  just  be- 
gun to  see  the  possibility  of  education 
for  independence  of  those  without  their 
sight;  Dr.  Russ  in  New  York  was  working 
a  miracle  vdth  three  blind  boys,   and   one 


year  later  Mr.  Friedlander  in  Philadelphia 
realized  the  dream  of  the  first  board  of 
managers  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  for  the  Blind."  Today, 
in  74  state  schools  and  day  schools  there 
are  nearly  6,000  children  receiving  in- 
struction and  vocational  training  that  will 
permit  them  to  take  their  place  in  a 
sighted  world  without  dependence  and 
without    fear. 

The  evolution  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing for  the  blind  as  an  isolated  develop- 
ment will  be  the  subject  matter  of  many 
discussions  during  this  convention,  but 
for  an  adequate  understanding  this  must 
be  viewed  against  the  background  of  the 
general    social    and    cultural    conditions    of 
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which  it  is  a  part.  Schooling  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  education  of  an  individual, 
and  can  only  assist  him  in  the  assimilation 
of  the  opportunities  and  experiences  furn- 
ished by  his  environment.  It  is,  therefore, 
fitting  that  we  pick  out  here  and  there  a 
few  elements  in  the  trend  of  events, 
glorious  and  tragic,  which  have  helped 
to  make  the  "Nation  of  Destiny"  what  it 
is  today. 

While,  in  1832,  the  boundaries  of  the 
nation  spread  as  far  west  as  the  Eockies, 
population  was  still  centered  in  the  east. 
Those  who  had  crossed  the  Mississippi 
into  the  newly  opened  Louisiana  territory 
were  mainly  trappers  and  prospectors; 
restless  New  England  families  were  brave- 
ly journeying  into  the  strange  wilderness 
of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan  to  seek 
their  fortunes;  Chicago,  now  preparing  to 
celebrate  in  1933  a  century  of  progress, 
did  not  see  until  1833  the  foi-mal  exit  of 
the  last  Indian  tribe  from  its  present  site. 
Today,  in  a  land  that  reaches  westward 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  people  live  where  seven 
million  were  scattered  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

We  are  at  the  moment  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  world-wide  economic  depression, 
brought  about,  many  people  claim,  by 
over-production  resulting  from  the  use 
of  machinery.  In  1832,  the  United  States 
was  a  prosperous  and  contented  country, 
foreseeing  as  little  the  panic  of  1837  as 
most  of  us  did  the  collapse  of  1929.  Still 
an  agricultural  country,  its  opening 
frontiers  offered  opportunity  for  every 
hardy  man  to  found  his  own  homestead; 
the  shipping  of  the  American  traders 
touched  all  ports  of  the  world,  and  its 
cargoes  were  great  and  profitable.  The 
machine  was  beginning  to  increase  pro- 
duction, and  during  these  years  were 
founded  many  of  the  great  American 
fortunes. 

Although  today  our  population  extends 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  continent, 
we  are  a  closely  knit  people.  In  four 
days,  by  rail,  we  can  go  from  coast  to 
coast;  by  plane,  we  can  traverse  three 
thousand  miles  in  eighteen  hours;  a  letter 
reaches  a  destination  in  the  far  west  in 
a  day  and  a  half  by  air  mail,  a  telegraph 
message  in  an  hour,  and  our  voice  is  car- 
ried this  distance  in  a  few  seconds.  In 
1832,  travel  was  difficult  and  wearing. 
Stage     coaches     without     springs     carried 


travelers  from  Boston  to  New  York;  from 
Cleveland  to  Detroit  by  boat  was  a  matter 
of  s'ome  eighteen  hours.  Where  we  now 
have  bridges  and  tunnels  to  span  and 
burrow  under  rivers,  coaches  were  ferried 
across  wide  waters  or  floated  over  the 
smaller  streams  where  no  ferries  made 
their  lalborious  way.  In  1832,  the  packet 
ship  EMERALD  made  a  record  run  of 
sixteen  days  from  Liverpool  to  Boston; 
five  days  is  the  normal  crossing  schedule 
for  our  modern  liners.  An  early  steam 
locomotive  raced  a  gray  horse  to  Balti- 
more on  the  newly  laid  tracks  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railway,  and  lost  to  the 
horse  going  four  miles  an  hour.  Letters 
were  carried  by  coach  and  boat,  and  not 
until  1832  did  an  extra  postage  charge 
of  two  cents  make  possible  urban  mail 
delivery  in  the  larger  cities. 

Every  generation  thinks  itself  at  the 
apex  of  scientific  discovery  and  applied 
knowledge.  Yet  we  who  have  lived  to  see 
the  Wright  Brothers'  ludicrous  attempt  to 
fiy  become  an  accepted  reality  with  the 
return  of  a  woman  pilot  this  month  after 
a  lone  fiight  across  the  Atlantic,  we  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  speeding  up  of  the 
tempo  'of  civilization  with  the  automobile, 
wd  who  have  talked  about  the  telephone 
being  a  rich  man's  toy  and  the  radio  a 
passing  fad  and  have  lived  to  accept  as 
normal  and  natural  their  niche  in  our 
lives, — we  have  no  greater  cause  to  feel 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  wonders  than 
had  our  grandparents  who  Lived  in  1832. 
Had  they  not  seen  Robert  Fulton  put  the 
first  steam  in  the  CLAREMONT  and  be- 
held vdth  amazement  that  the  boat  would 
actually  go  ?  Had  they  not  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  which  connected 
the  growing  richness  of  the  Great  Lakes 
country  with  the  seaport  city  of  New 
York?  When  the  cost  of  moving  freight 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  dropped  from 
$100  to  $10  a  ton,  and  the  time  consumed 
from  twenty  days  to  eight;  when  the 
$7,000,000  that  had  been  paid  to  build  the 
Erie  Canal  was  repaid  in  ten  years  in 
tolls;  when  the  first  steam  ferry  cut  the 
time  for  crossing  from  Paulus  Hook  from 
three  hours  to  nineteen  minutes,  our 
1832  forefathers  felt  justly  that  they  lived 
in   an   age   of  wonders. 

Today  we  are  a  close-bound  nation  not 
only  by  reason  of  our  physical  accessibility 
of  tastes,  interests,  and  thoughts.  We 
read  the  same  news,  see  the  same  pictures, 
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sing  the  same  songs,  wear  the  same 
fashions  at  the  same  time  as  do  our 
countrymen  three  thousand  miles  away. 
In  1832,  things  moved  at  a  more  leisurely 
pace.  News  from  Washington  came  to 
New  York  four  or  five  days  after  it 
happened;  interests,  as  a  result,  were  sec- 
tional in  the  extreme.  Newspapers  were 
expensive,  readers  were  few,  and  opinion 
which  today  is  assorted  and  canned  for 
every  taste,  filtered  through  the  populace 
slowly  and  in  the  process  often  lost  its 
edge. 

The  year  1832  saw  a  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  which  was  a  forerunner 
of  the  one  now  under  way  in  Chicago. 
Andrew  Jackson,  renominated  for  a  second 
term  as  President,  was  then  engaged  in 
denouncing  the  action  of  South  Carolina 
in  nullifying  the  tariff  enactment.  Whether 
or  not  the  state  had  power  to  refuse  to 
obey  federal  legislation  was  a  vital  query 
at  that  period.  A  similar  question  has 
been  widely  discussed  during  the  past 
twelve  years  consequent  upon  the  federal 
efforts  to  enforce  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution. 

Amusements  in  1832  were  few  and  not 
all  of  them  were  approved.  In  New  York 
City  the  Park  Theatre  presented  Mr.  and 
Miss  Kemble,  but  in  the  outlying  cities 
and  towns  such  entertainment  was  taboo; 
revival  meetings,  church  prayer  meetings, 
and  temperance  and  total  abstinence  meet- 
ings took  the  place  of  our  omni-present 
cinema  and  radio  entertainment.  From 
copies  of  contemporary  magazines  and 
pamphlets,  the  sermons  on  obedience, 
chastity,  abstinence,  and  kindred  stem 
virtues  were  more  lurid  and  stimulating 
to  the  eager  adolescent  ears  than  our  most 
lax  censor  would  countenance  on  screen  or 
microphone   today. 

Education,  to'o,  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  church  authorities.  Except  in  the 
New  England  states,  where  the  concept  of 
public-supported  education  for  all  was  in- 
herent in  their  founding  principles,  there 
were  few  public  scho'ols  as  we  know  them 
today.  In  Pennsylvania  parents  had  to 
take  the  pauper's  oath  before  their  chil- 
dren were  admitted  to  the  charity  schools. 
This  same  situation  existed  all  through 
the  central  and  southern  states,  and  the 
church  and  private  school  interests  bitter- 
ly fought  any  idea  of  tax  supported  schools 
for  all  children.  The  institutions  of  liigher 
learning,     Yale,     Harvard,     Columbia,    and 


Princeton  were  well  established  at  that 
time,  but  they  educated  only  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  law,  medicine  and  the  min- 
istry. Teacher  training  was  not  mentioned 
until  1833,  when  a  private  institution 
undertook  to  teach  prospective  teachers 
more  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
first  American  normal  school  did  not  see 
light  until  1839. 

How  did  people  live  one  hundred  years 
ago  ?  How  should  we  find  New  York, 
were  we  to  turn  back  one  hundred  years 
into  the  past?  We  find  the  following 
description  in  the  Monthly  Repository  and 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  of  that 
time:  "We  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
another  city  in  the  world  of  no  greater 
magnitude  than  New  York  that  strikes 
the  beholder  at  first  with  so  high  an  ideal 
of  its  commercial  advantages,  its  business 

and  its  wealth The  finest  street  is 

Broadway  which  traverses  the  city  in  a 
straight  line  commencing  at  the  Battery; 
it  is  eighty  feet  in  breadth  and  three 
miles  in  length,  and  few  streets  in  the 
world  equal  it  for  the  splendor,  bustle  and 
fashion  it  exhibits." 

The  New  York  (CONSTELLATION,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  advertised  the  Wash- 
ington Baths,  at  Washington  Square,  where 
the  pure  village  air  was  an  inducement 
to  bring  the  family  and  enjoy  one  hundred 
baths  for  the  sum  of  $10.  As  fine  Sunday 
reading  for  boys  and  girls  Hai-per  and 
Brothers  advertised  "Lives  'of  the  Apostles 
and  Early  Christian  Martyrs." 

When  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  in  New 
York  in  1832,  newspapers,  editorial  writers, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  conspired  with 
the  hotel  keepers  in  the  city  to  minimize 
the  danger.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
made  light  of  the  death  of  two  children 
from  cholera,  saying  that  this  was  no 
cause  for  alarm,  since  every  summer  chil- 
dren died  of  cholera.  In  spite  of  these 
assurances,  some  3,500  people  in  the  city 
died  of  cholera  before  the  autumn  frosts. 
In  1832,  even  the  reputable  New  York  Post 
carried  various  doctors'  advertisements  of 
medicines  guaranteed  to  cure  venereal 
diseases,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  consump- 
tion and  whooping  cough,  separately  and 
simultaneously. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  be  in  a 
city  where  for  all  its  7,000,000  people,  the 
art  of  sanitation  has  nearly  eliminated 
malaria  and  typhoid,  cholera  and  other 
plagues  that  threatened  the  city  when  its 
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population  did  not  reach  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  We  have  seen  the  great  progress 
of  preventive  medicine,  of  child  hygiene, 
not  only  as  an  individual  matter,  but  as 
a  cause  for  state  concern,  with  its  com- 
pulsory vaccination,  its  protection  of  baby- 
hood   and    childhood. 

But  in  this  limited,  somewhat  crude 
life  of  1832,  in  the  stony  soil  of  public 
indiflPerence  and  apathy  due  to  prosperity, 
there  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those  fruits 
which  we  are  reaping  today.  Those  forces 
that  have  given  us  cause  for  celebrating 
one  hundred  years  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  were  beginning  their  work.  Some 
reformation  of  the  prisons  began  to  take 
place;  whereas  men  and  women  had  been 
housed  in  the  same  institutions,  they  were 
now  separated.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was 
abolished,  and  punishment  by  flogging  was 
prohibited.  The  period  from  1825  to  1850 
saw  the  real  growth  of  the  public  school 
system  supported  by  piiblic  taxation,  op- 
posed by  the  rich,  demanded  by  the  worker, 
possible  only  with  the  accumulated  wealth 
taxed  for  all.  In  1832,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  entered  his  second  year  of  pub- 
lishing the  Liberator,  and  pupularized  the 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
which  furnished  a  peg  in  which  to  hang 
the   Civil  War. 

In  that  year,  Wasliington  Irving  return- 
ed from  Europe  for  the  publication  'of  his 
Sketch  Book,  and  found  his  name  upon 
every  tongue;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
father  of  the  illustrious  Justice  Holmes 
who  has  just  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  was  a  student  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  College  and  already 
beginning  to  question  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  maternal  deaths.  Louis  Pasteur 
was  ten  years  old;  Thoreau  and  Emerson 
were  yet  to  make  their  mark  upon  the 
educational  and  philosophical  world,  al- 
though James  Fennimore  Cooper  and  Noah 
Webster  were  household  words.  In  1832, 
Louisa  May  Alcott  was  born,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother  had  just  died. 

The  factory  system  which  invited  women 
to  come  out  of  the  home  into  industry 
with  the  large  pay  of  two  dollars  and  less 
per  week  recognized  some  of  its  evils,  and 
the  model  factory  of  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  started  as  a  pattern  for 
other  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
factory  workers.  The  growth  of  the  total 
abstinence  movement  foreshadowed  the 
still  unsettled  question  of  prohibition;   the 


demand  for  women's  rights  began  to  rear 
its  determined  head.  A  new  national 
philosophy  was  evolving  from  the  tra- 
ditional "laissez-faire"  attitude,  and  a 
sense  of  state  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  was  being  born. 

After  this  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the 
events  of  a  hundred  years  ago  which  cast 
their  shadows  on  the  future,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  some  of  the  developments 
which  have  had  a  more  or  less  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
hence  on  their  education. 

I.  The  development  of  machine  pro- 
duction consequent  upon  invention,  growth 
of  capital,  and  better  industrial  organiza- 
tion have  eliminated  the  individual  crafts- 
man. In  1832  my  grandfather  had  just 
bought  a  farm  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York.  When  a  boy  I  saw  in  the  woodshed 
loft  some  of  the  discarded  tools  of  his 
pioneer  days.  Among  them  were  the 
spinning  wheel,  the  carder  and  other 
machines,  the  names  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, which  were  used  by  my  grand- 
mother and  her  daughters  in  making  the 
home  grown  flax  and  wool  into  the  home- 
spun cloth  which  in  turn  was  made  by 
hand  sewing  into  garments  for  the  entire 
family.  In  this  attic  there  were  lasts  and 
cobbling  machines.  Shoes  were  made  at 
home  from  home-  or  neighborhood-tanned 
leather,  and  the  shoe  cobbling  was  also 
done  at  home.  There  were  forms  upon 
which  were  made  hats  from  home  grown 
oaten  and  rye  straw.  There  were  candle 
molds  used  in  making  candles  from  the 
tallow  taken  from  the  bodies  of  home 
grown  and  home  butchered  animals.  There 
were  cradles  (for  the  sake  of  the  city 
bred,  let  me  explain  that  they  were  for 
reaping  grain  and  not  for  rocking  babies 
to  sleep)  which  had  recently  been  sup- 
planted by  the  McCormack  and  Deering 
reapers.  Although  we  had  at  that  time 
a  neighborhood  blacksmith,  there  reposed 
in  the  wagon  house  the  remains  of  a 
home  equipment  used  in  horseshoeing  and 
rough  work  in  iron.  Grain  drills  had  re- 
cently come  into  use  to  take  the  place  of 
broadcast  sowing  of  grains. 

So  I  might  multiply  my  own  personal 
recollections  of  the  last  stages  of  the 
time  when  production  was  localized  and 
chiefly  the  result  of  individual  handcraft, 
of  the  time  when  each  man  and  woman 
had  to  be  a  jack  of  all  trades.  It  was  in 
such    an    individualized    environment    that 
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the  founders  of  our  schools  for  the  blind 
visualized  careers  for  their  pupils.  The 
blind  can  and  do  successfully  compete  in 
a  considerable  number  of  handcraft  arts. 
The  development  of  the  machine  robbed 
them  for  the  most  part  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. Machines  for  making  brooms, 
rugs,  and  carpets  have  reduced  production 
costs  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now 
impossible  for  the  blind  man  or  woman  to 
compete  advantageously.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  division  of  labor  involved  in 
mass  production  has  given  an  opportunity 
for  s'ome  blind  people  to  do  piece  work 
quite  successfully,  but  the  joy  which  comes 
from  individual  craftsmanship  has  to  a 
large  extent  been  taken  away. 

II.  The  century  has  seen  a  marked 
change  in  organized  society's  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  The 
blind  and  deaf  were  perhaps  the  first  of 
the  unfortunates  to  be  singled  out  for 
special  consideration,  originally  not  with 
the  idea  of  providing  education  and  train- 
ing but  rather  a  comforta)ble  retreat  from 
the  rigors  of  life's  tempests.  The  founders 
of  the  three  schools  whose  centenary  we 
are  now  celebrating,  each  had  a  vision  of 
useful  lives  for  their  sightless  charges. 
This  idea  has  developed  and  grown  until 
society  now  recognizes  not  only  the  im- 
portance from  a  humanitarian  standpoint 
but  also  the  economic  necessity  for  offer- 
ing opportunities  for  useful  and  productive 
living.  We  now  believe  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  society  every  person  who 
is  capable  of  providing  in  part  or  in  whole 
for  his  own  maintenance  is  obligated  to 
make  every  effort  to  carry  on.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  century,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  three  decades  that  there  has  been 
an  organized  movement  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  disabled  in  industry  or  other- 
wise, and  we  now  have  a  well  formulated 
program  for  the  physical  and  vocational 
restoration,  wherever  possible,  of  the  un- 
fortunate   victims    of   disease    or    accident. 

III.  During  this  century  there  has  been 
more  advancement  in  the  science  and  art 
of  medicine  and  surgery  than  in  all  previous 
recorded  time.  The  scientific  determination 
of  the  cause  of  many  diseases  has  led  to 
their  eradication,  as  may  be  shown  by 
naming  only  a  few:  small  pox,  typhoid 
fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  malaria,  diph- 
theria. With  the  eradication  of  these 
diseases    there    has    been    a    decrease    in 


the  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  blind. 
A  hundred  years  ago  small  pox  was 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  blind- 
ness; today  it  is  almost  negligible.  This 
century  has  seen  the  growth  of  highly 
specialized  medicine,  as  for  example,  the 
conservation  of  vision.  A  hundred  years 
ago  little  was  known  of  the  grinding  of 
lenses  to  overcome  the  errors  of  refraction 
due  to  myopia,  hyperopia  and  astigmatism. 
Glasses  had  been  worn  for  centuries  for 
presbyopia,  or  old  age  failure  of  sight. 
There  were  almost  no  medical  doctors  a 
hundred  years  ago  specializing  in  ophthal- 
mology. The  ranks  of  the  blind  have  un- 
questionably been  lessened  by  these  de- 
velopments; the  most  dramatic  instance 
may  be  cited  in  the  reduction  of  infant 
blindness  through  the  use  of  a  prophy- 
lactic at  birth,  which  has  fallen  as  a 
cause  of  blindness  in  pupils  entering  schools 
for  the  blind  from  about  a  third  in  1908 
to   7%%   during   the   past   year. 

IV.  This  century  has  seen  the  birth  and 
development  of  public  health  measures,  in- 
cluding engineering  and  nursing,  hand- 
maidens of  the  medical  profession.  The 
span  of  life  as  been  lengthened  some 
twenty  years.  Infant  mortality  has  been 
reduced.  Many  of  the  decimating  pesti- 
lences of  a  century  ago  have  been  prac- 
tically wiped   from  the  face   of  the   earth. 

V.  Society  has  in  the  last  hundred 
years  developed  the  universally  organized 
and  publicly  supported  system  of  piiblic 
schools,  giving  an  opportunity  to  practic- 
ally every  child  for  an  education  extending 
through  the  high  school,  and  in  many 
communities  a  college,  university  or  pro- 
fessional education  at  public  expense.  It 
is  this  century  that  witnessed  the  founding 
of  all  our  state  universities. 

The  well  formulated  aim  has  been  to 
provide  education  for  everyone.  In  1832 
the  zealous  advocates  of  education  at  pub- 
lic cost  saw  in  this  movement  the  panacea 
for  all  our  social  ills.  Lawlessness,  they 
believed,  would  not  be  practiced  by  people 
who  had  had  the  advantages  of  an  educa- 
tion. Yet  the  last  decade  through  which 
we  have  just  passed  has  witnessed  as  great 
a  contempt  for  organized  law  as  did  the 
years  from  1832  to  1850  when  crime  was 
rampant  throughout  the   republic. 

The  aim  of  public  education  a  century 
ago  was  literacy  for  all.  The  three  R's — 
Reading,  'Kiting,  and  'Rithmetic, — formed 
the    backbone    of    the    curriculum    of    our 
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early  schcols,  with  a  smattering  of  ge- 
ography and  formal  grammar.  The  elim- 
ination of  illiteracy  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  program  of  today's  public  schools. 
A  child  in  the  average  elementary  school 
is  given  an  acquaintance,  often  only  a 
bowing  one,  to  be  sure,  with  history, 
science,  art,  manual  training  for  boys, 
cookery  and  sewing  for  girls,  biology, 
physics,  and  music.  The  modem  public 
school  also  has  its  system  of  health  educa- 
tion, including  medical  inspection  to  dis- 
cover physical  defects  among  the  pupils. 
School  physicians  supplemented  by  school 
nurses  bring  all  possible  influence  to  bear 
upon  parents  to  have  their  child's  physical 
defects  remedied.  There  are  even  some  pro- 
gressive educators  who  recommend  the  cor- 
rection of  physical  defects  through  agencies 
of  the  school  system  itself.  The  modem 
school  master  must  be  not  only  a  peda- 
gogue but  a  social  worker,  a  public  health 
man,  a  psychologist,  and  a  business  ad- 
ministrator. 

VI.  The  last  third  'of  the  century  has 
seen  the  development  of  various  kinds  or 
special  education  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped, including  not  only  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind,  but  also  for  the 
partially  seeing,  for  the  deaf,  for  the  hard 
of  hearing,  for  the  cardiac,  for  the  crip- 
pled, as  well  as  open  air  classes  for  the 
tuberculous  and  classes  for  the  anemic; 
the  provision  of  free  lunches  for  the  needy 
is  now  a  common  procedure  in  many  of 
the  schools.  When  the  school  system  was 
founded  there  still  prevailed  a  belief  in 
the  literal  truth  of  the  noble  declaration: 
"All  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  It 
was  at  that  time  hoped  that  equality  could 
be  established  by  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic schools,  and  it  was  subsequently  be- 
lieved that  it  could  be  maintained  through 
compiilsory  education.  Only  in  the  present 
century  have  we  begun  to  realize  that 
"created  free  and  equal"  does  not  mean 
an  equality  of  ability.  We  have  learned 
to  know  and  to  appreciate  the  educational 
limitations  that  are  set  by  inheritance,  al- 
though realizing  that  education  is  both  a 
matter  of  inheritance  and  a  properly  ad- 
justed environment.  The  present  century 
has  seen  the  introduction  and  development 
of  the  vocational  schools,  whose  attendants 
are  prepared  for  specific  occupations  in 
the  industrial,   agricultural   and  homemak- 


ing  worlds.  This  movement  for  vocational 
education  has  had  considerable  effect  on 
many  of  the  courses  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  although  it  may  be  said  with  some 
justice  that  schools  for  the  blind  were  in 
reality  vocational  schools  long  before  the 
modem  concept  of  vocational  education 
had  reached  the  consciousness  of  American 
educators. 

VII.  Worthy  of  note  has  been  the  mark- 
ed change  in  the  attitude  of  society  toward 
the  responsibility  of  the  parent  for  his 
child.  In  1832  the  child  was  almost  liter- 
ally the  exclusive  possession  of  his  parent, 
as  witness  the  way  in  which  six  and  eight 
year  old  children  were  compelled  by  their 
parents  to  work  long  hours  in  the  fac- 
tories which  flourished  toward  the  middle 
of  last  century.  A  father  could  decide 
whether  or  not  he  would  send  his  child 
to  the  school  system,  if  it  existed.  Two 
of  the  three  principals  of  the  schools 
whose  anniversary  we  are  celebrating  were 
with  me  teachers  in  the  public  schools  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  com- 
pulsory education  act.  Today  society  says 
to  the  individual  father  that  he  must  send 
his  child  to  school  whether  he  wants  to  or 
not.  Society  has  also  acqmred  control  of 
the  employment  of  the  child;  as  a  result 
of  the  child  labor  movement,  the  working 
age  of  a  child  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
has  been  raised  to  a  minimum  of  fourteen 
years  and  in  some  localities  sixteen,  with 
thoughts  now  turning  to  a  minimum  of 
eighteen  years. 

Who  can  predict  what  our  successors 
of  2032  will  say  about  our  present 
problems,  activities,  and  aspirations?  May 
I  in  this  assemblage  venture  to  hope  that 
the  three  schools,  with  all  other  schools 
for  the  blind,  whose  splendid  work  we  are 
celebrating  tonight,  will  by  that  time  have 
changed  the  very  nature  of  their  existence 
because  there  will  be  so  few  blind  chil- 
dren in  our  society  that  it  will  not  be 
economically  lor  socially  advantageous  to 
gather  them  together.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  future  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
they  can  always  point  with  justifiable  pride 
to  a  glorious  past  when  they  distinguished 
themselves  in  providing  relief  for  the 
afflicted  and  distressed  during  that  period 
of  our  history  when  preventive  meausres 
were  being  tested  and  demonstrated. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  EDU- 
CATION  OF  THE  BLIND  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT 
OF  THE  EDUCATIONIST  IN  THE  GENERAL  FIELD 

Dr.  William  0.  Thompson 
President  Emeritus,  Ohio   State  University,   Columbus,   O. 


The  United  States  is  so  young  that  a 
hundred  years  of  experience  still  retains 
its  significance.  Around  these  century 
marks  we  have  gathered  not  a  little  of 
our  best  sentiment  and  have  used  the  oc- 
casion for  such  a  consideration  of  past 
experience  as  would  tend  to  reinforce  our 
enthusiasm  in  future  projects.  The  well 
informed  among  us  come  to  such  an  oc- 
casion with  sincere  and  abounding  con- 
gratulations. We  recognize  the  service  of 
the  founders  with  increasing  appreciation 
and  take  pleasure  in  seeing  their  extend- 
ed shadows  linger  along  many  years  after 
their  active  service  has  closed.  We  are  as 
genuinely  interested  in  those  who  come 
along  to  take  up  the  work  with  new  en- 
thusiasm and  perhaps  with  new  projects 
bom  out  of  sacrificial  service  of  the  earlier 
days. 

Popular   Interest 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  people  are  usually  keen  and 
alert.  I  recognize  that  the  information 
concerning  an  institution  like  these  in 
the  details  of  their  work  cannot  possibly 
be  so  widespread  as  to  bring  a  keen  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  multitude 
and  millions.  Nevertheless  there  seems 
to  lie  in  the  minds  of  the  average  citizen 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  in  some 
way  or  other  through  governmental 
agencies  or  otherwise  the  people  have  pro- 
vided a  system  of  education  that  includes 
special  classes  such  as  the  deaf  or  the 
blind.  These  interested  people  may  not 
be  well  informed  but  their  hearts  are  in 
the  right  place  and  their  interest  is  more 
stable  than  we  ordinarily  suspect.  This 
interest  in  such  activities  is  an  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  the  social  order  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  loyalties  of  our 
citizens.  We  live  in  one  of  the  youngest 
nations  of  the  world  but  under  one  of  the 
oldest  governments.  Since  our  iConstitution 
was  adopted  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  undergone  such  fundamental 
changes  in  government  as  to  amount  to 
revolution.      The    English    speaking   people 


seem  the  most  conservative  and  the  most 
stable  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment and  accordingly  more  devoted  to  all 
the  great  agencies  and  activities  properly 
belonging  to  government.  A  centennial 
occasion  like  this  speaks  of  our  progress. 
The  changing  world  is  no  doubt  a  better 
world.  We  have  not  attained  unto  our 
goal  and  I  trust  we  never  may.  There  is 
something  better  than  reaching  a  goal 
provided  it  travels  a  little  more  rapidly 
than  we  do.  Meantime  we  reach  many 
goals  that  measure  our  progress.  This 
is  to  be  measured  not  so  much  by  where 
we  are  as  by  the  place  whence  we  have 
come.  Isaiah  has  taught  us  not  to  forget 
the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn  nor  the 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were  digged. 
Our  idealists  always  have  their  troubles 
with  the  practical  people  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  one  sees  the  distant  goal 
and  the  other  is  hewing  away  at  that  rock 
of  which  Isaiah  speaks.  The  practical  man 
always  sees  clearly  the  present  day  troubles. 
They  are  apt  to  overshadow  a  justifiable 
optimism  and  be  the  occasion  of  disturb- 
ing discouragement. 

A  Perspective 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  our- 
selves this  evening  that  it  was  only  one 
generation  before  these  three  institutions 
were  founded  that  we  ordained  our  con- 
stitution as  the  organic  and  fundamental 
law.  This  came  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
confederation  of  states.  We  had  begun 
in  a  revolution  with  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. We  had  experimented  with 
a  Confederacy  and  had  failed.  The  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  in  response  to 
a  great  conception  calling  for  a  written 
document.  It  was  by  no  means  a  perfect 
instrument  but  there  was  no  better  in 
the  world  at  that  date.  The  history  of 
this  constitution  is  so  familiar  that  I  pass 
it  with  the  mere  reference  to  the  fact 
that  we  grew  up  out  of  a  revolution  and  a 
wreck.  The  result  of  this  experience  was 
a  document  oftentimes  proclaimed  among 
the    greatest    ever    produced    among    men. 
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At  all  events  this  document  provided  the 
foundation  on  which  a  republic  was  to  be 
built.  That  republic  was  not  to  be  aristo- 
cratic but  democratic  in  its  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  practical  result  vv^as 
that  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
the  people  as  a  whole  came  forward 
through  the  orderly  processes  of  election 
and  put  the  government  into  active  service. 
In  those  days  the  United  States  consisted 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  all  of  which  could  now  be 
located  within  the  boundaiies  of  several 
of  our  western  states.  Democracy  at  that 
point  as  expresed  by  Patrick  Henry  con- 
sisted of  three  millions  of  people  armed  in 
the  holy  cause  'of  liberty.  We  now  find 
expression  through  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  scattered  over  an  area  about 
which  Patrick  Henry  had  no  information 
whatever.  ! 

Institutional   Origins 

It  was  a  short  generation  after  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution  that  these  in- 
stitutions were  founded  and  like  most  other 
institutions  proceeded  upon  the  accountant 
theory  of  trial  and  error.  We  are  disposed 
now  to  magnify  the  trials  and  to  minimize 
the  errors.  At  all  events  there  are  few 
to  protest  if  we  lay  a  wreath  on  the  brow 
of  the  least  well  known  of  any  of  these 
founders. 

Under  the  new  instrument  of  govern- 
ment and  the  new  experience  in  represent- 
ative democracy  issues  multiplied  prompt- 
ly and  experiments  were  always  in  order. 
Among  these  the  question  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  was  in  the  public  mind.  Of 
these  I  shall  not  speak.  The  one  thing 
that  is  of  interest  to  us  this  evening  is 
the  uprising  of  the  desire  for  education  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  emotional 
point  of  view  stimulated  the  intellectual 
point  of  view  to  the  extent  that  every- 
body in  alm'ost  every  circle  was  debating 
with  his  neighbor  the  propriety  of  the 
free  public  school  supported  by  taxation. 
This  conception  steadily  grew  until  there 
was  launched  with  this  new  ship  of  state 
a  system  'of  universal,  free  public  schools 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  attempt- 
ed in  any  other  government.  The  magni- 
tude of  that  enterprise  was  never  under- 
stood in  practical  terms.  It  was  seen  onlj^ 
as  a  goal  toward  which  the  nation  might 
move.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  our  youth  we 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  as  the  fathers 


then  thought  strong  and  secure.  The 
setting  aside  of  public  lands  to  the  extent 
of  certain  sections  in  every  township 
am'ong  the  newer  states  of  the  West  was 
accepted  as  a  sort  of  sacred  trust.  People 
pointed  to  this  action  as  evidence  of  the 
substantial  and  abiding  belief  of  democracy 
in  the  education  of  her  people. 

There  were  still  living  many  men  who 
had  gone  through,  in  part  at  least,  the 
skirmish  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  strug- 
gles for  the  constitution.  Their  sons  in 
the  enthusiasm  lof  their  youth  were  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  this  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion for  the  simple  reason  that  the  plea 
for  education  was  always  effective.  There 
was  little  that  could  be  said  against  if. 
There  was  much  that  could  be  said  for  it. 
We  need  not  review  that  argument  this 
evening. 

The  General  and  the  Special 

Quite  naturally  in  this  youthful  en- 
thusiasm for  a  nationwide  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  the  general  rather  than  the 
particular  gripped  the  imagination  of  the 
people  at  first.  It  was  a  great  and  thril- 
ling conception  when  men  thought  of  every 
boy  and  every  girl  in  the  land  having  the 
opportunity  of  an  education  under  or- 
ganized teachers.  This  noble  conception 
was  the  greatest  idea  that  presented  itself 
to  the  citizen  in  the  newly  organized  con- 
stitutional democracy.  The  older  nations 
felt  assured  that  this  experiment  would 
fail.  They  could  not  understand  a  democ- 
racy nor  could  they  understand  universal 
education.  Unfortunately  for  their  think- 
ing this  experiment  in  democracy  was  not 
organized  for  failure.  Among  the  masses 
of  the  citizens  there  developed  a  great 
faith,  a  great  purpose  and  a  great  pro- 
gram. The  importance  of  childhood  had 
a  new  emphasis.  The  emerging  rights  of 
the  child  found  steady  but  increasing  ex- 
pression. The  duty  of  government  was 
more  and  more  clearly  defined.  Without 
any  special  organization  to  push  the  en- 
terprise the  people  began  to  think  more 
and  more  in  the  terms  of  the  rights  of 
children.  The  protest  of  Charles  Dickens 
was  probably  effective  within  certain  limits. 
The  teaching  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  most 
influential  man  of  his  day,  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  feelings  of  the  average 
citizen  on  questions  concerning  childhood. 
It  may  be  said  modestly,  I  hope,  that  in 
the  United  States  there  grew  up  first  the 
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clear'  and  vivid  conception  of  the  rights 
of  childhood  and  children.  It  was  natural 
that  this  large  and  more  comprehensive 
idea  should  take  precedence  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  people.  That  precedence  domin- 
ated until  the  cause  of  public  education 
at  public  expense  was  firmly  established 
in  the  rapidly  developing  new  states  west 
of    the    Alleghanies. 

Special   Education 

The  estaibUshment  of  this  general  scheme 
of  education  laid  a  broad  foundation, 
especially  when  it  had  brought  to  a  clear 
emphasis,  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of 
children.  The  country  was  now  prepared 
to  give  consideration  to  the  rights  of 
unfortunate  children.  They  were  a  small 
minority  as  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber. The  thinking  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, had  been  in  terms  of  humanity,  of 
human  interests,  and  of  human  rights. 
Some  intelligence  had  been  developed  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  education  among 
people  otherwise  handicapped  sio  that  they 
might  be  classified  as  the  exception.  Al- 
ready we  have  had  a  hundred  years  of 
service  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
city  where  I  live.  Rev.  James  Hoge,  D.D., 
the  first  minister  in  Central  Ohio,  was  the 
most  influential  person  in  that  territory  in 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  School  for 
the    Deaf    and    the    School    for   the    Blind. 

These  did  not  limit  his  influence  or  in- 
terest. They  are  cited  here  simply  as  ex- 
amples of  that  uprising  human  interest  in 
the  special  forms  of  education  that  early 
found  a  sympathetic  response  in  the  new 
West  as  well  as  in  the  older  settled  areas 
of  the  East.  We  need  to  keep  constantly 
in  our  minds  the  underlying  conception 
of  citizenship  and  its  obligations  that 
found  a  resting  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  new  citizens  of  this  republic. 
This  brought  an  appreciation  of  institu- 
tional Life  as  expressed  in  the  church,  the 
college,  the  public  high  schools  and  a 
host  of  benevolent  and  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions familiar  to  all  of  you.  In  this  at- 
mosphere of  popular  interest  the  special 
instruction  for  the  blind  was  only  one  of 
the  features  of  the  education  of  that  period. 
It  marks,  however,  a  distinct  feature  of 
progress  in  the  United  States  quite  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  situation  from  older 
countries.  We  are  entitled  this  evening 
I  think  to  a  little  exultation  of  spirit  and 
to    some    expression    of    civic    satisfaction 


with  this  feature  of  life  in  the  United 
States  and  with  the  sympathetic  attitude 
the  new  democracy  took  toward  this  great 
conception  of  driving  illiteracy  from  the 
land  and  of  substituting  an  intelligent  free 
people  for  a  subject  people  with  limited 
education. 

Other  Specialized  Education 

It  is  fitting,  I  think,  just  now  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cation of  special  groups  such  as  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  were  prophecies  of  a  much 
more  widely  extended  program.  The  situ- 
ation in  education  today  is  that  all  in- 
telligent people  who  are  making  anything 
like  a  study  of  the  principles  of  education 
and  the  practical  results  possible  under 
education  agree  that  our  program  of  edu- 
cation should  include  every  separate  group 
where  the  possibilities  encourage  our 
national  progress.  There  is  probably  no 
other  mark  of  educational  progress  more 
easily  distinguishable  than  this  tendency 
to  push  our  investigation,  our  research, 
our  experiment  to  the  uttei-most  limit  in 
order  to  discover  what  fundamental  human 
development  is  possible  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  education.  The  undertaking  is 
tremendous.  The  uninformed  man  will 
stand  appalled  and  paralyzed  if  you  just 
present  to  him  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
facts  of  our  experience  in  this  country. 
The  money  involved  in  our  preparation  for 
education,  the  appropriations  needed  for 
its  annual  maintenance,  the  preparation 
of  literally  millions  of  our  people  every 
year  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
the  determination  that  the  citizenship 
through  these  educational  processes  shall 
represent  the  ethical  idealism  of  our  best 
people;  all  these  and  other  factors  stun 
into  unconsciousness  the  average  citizen 
who  has  never  made  a  study  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  undertaken  in  this 
country  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  children 
and  youth  from  ocean  to   ocean. 

Furthermore  this  effort  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  as  their 
confession  of  a  profound  and  abiding  be- 
lief in  universal  education  as  the  stabiliz- 
ing force  in  a  free  government. 

The  Transition 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  of  a 
real  struggle  in  passing  from  the  private 
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to  the  public  concepti'on  of  education  as 
a  general  principle  applicable  to  all  classes 
of  people.  One  can  quickly  understand, 
although  we  were  rebellious  children  against 
our  mother  country  and  finally  declared 
our  independence  and  set  up  housekeep- 
ing for  ourselves,  that  there  lingered  in 
our  minds  and  hearts  something  of  the 
customs,  traditions  and  habits  of  the  old 
homestead.  We  have  never  ceased  tO'  love 
the  mother  country  which  in  these  modem 
days  we  hate  so  generously.  Most  citi- 
zens, like  myself,  are  constantly  tumbling 
a  somersault  due  to  our  warm  affection 
for  our  ancestors  and  our  educated  hatred 
of  our  friendly  enemy  across  the  waters. 
Filled  with  these  traditional  sentiments 
about  education  and  a  number  of  other 
things  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
our  first  institutions  were  private  insti- 
tutions. People  could  not  wait  until  public 
sentiment  was  prepared  at  public  expense 
to  undertake  everything  that  ought  to  be 
undertaken.  Now  and  then  a  doubting 
Thomas  could  block  some  progress.  There 
were  some  real  struggles  before  we  came 
into  full  enjoyment  of  the  larger  concep- 
tion of  citizenship  that  came  along  in  the 
first  century. 

The  Present  Stage 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our 
progress  where  public  obligation  is  well 
nigh  universally  recognized.  Tliis  change 
in  the  attitude  of  mind  is  another  mark 
of  real  progress  just  as  truly  as  certain 
institutions  became  a  matter  of  evidence. 
The  humanitarian  appeal  becomes  increas- 
ingly effective  from  year  to  year.  A  study 
of  the  legislative  situation  in  any  half 
dozen  of  our  forty-eight  states  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  members  of  the  legislature 
will  hesitate  a  long  while  before  they 
will  oppose  an  act  in  the  presence  of  any 
of  these  institutions  for  special  classes. 
The  special  education  for  the  less  for- 
tunate among  us  seems  to  make  a  per- 
sistent and  irresistible  appeal  to  those 
responsible   for   enactment    of   legislation. 

The    Exceptions 

The  one  outstanding  exception  to  the 
general  statements  which  I  have  made  is 
the  lack  of  progress  in  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  children  in  the  mat- 
ter of  labor.  The  state  in  which  we  are 
this  evening  once  declared  child  labor 
legislation  unconstitutional.     A  few  states 


have  declined  to  pass  legislation  of  any 
sort.  Public  sentiment,  however,  is  rum- 
bling on  that  question.  Mention  the  sub- 
ject anywhere  and  you  get  a  response 
from  the  average  citizen  saying  that 
something  ought  to  be  done.  The  re- 
sponse is  just  the  same  in  New  England 
and  in  Montana.  I  put  the  question  per- 
sonally in  twenty  states  in  tliis  Union  or 
more,  and  my  testimony  is  that  the  aver- 
age citizens  resents  the  thought  that  lour 
democracy  has  not  prevented  that  feature 
of  our  civilization  known  as  child  labor. 
I  mention  this  exception  just  to  intimate 
that  all  has  not  been  rosy  in  the  progress 
of  some  of  our  educational  projects.  A 
few  people  say  that  the  education  is  not 
worth  while  in  many  instances.  We  hear 
now  that  too  many  morons  go  to  our 
colleges  and  universities.  What  is  more 
deplorable  is  that  a  number  of  these  mo- 
rons are  smart  enough  to  outwit  the  fac- 
ulty. They  adorn  our  alumni  meetings  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  point  at  issue  is  that 
the  masses  of  our  people  are  profoundly 
interested  in  what  is  human  and  hiunane. 
The  early  societies  for  the  protection  lof 
animals  would  be  proof  enough  of  this 
state  of  mind.  I  am  suggesting  this  be- 
cause it  is  prophetic  lof  certain  other  great 
movements  just  waiting  our  organization. 
These  times  of  depression  have  aroused 
the  thinking  of  many  people.  Millions  lof 
our  people  hitherto  unmoved  by  any  hu- 
manitarian considerations  are  now  asking 
themselves  what  this  country  should  do 
in  order  to  preserve  the  good  we  have 
and  to  insure  a  better  future.  The  edu- 
cation in  which  we  have  engaged  may  be 
cited,  I  think,  as  proof  of  the  fact  of 
hopefulness  in  our  day.  We  shall  not 
surrender  in  this  country  permanently  to 
any  false  theory  of  government,  of  a  so- 
cial order,  of  morals.  There  will  always 
be  men  and  women  who  will  protest  when 
a  protest  is  justifiable.  That  organized 
protest  will  gather  about  it  the  genius 
of  an   organization  for  better  things. 

Marks  of  Progress 

In  my  desire  to  put  certain  tests  as  to 
the  progress  of  education  and  particularly 
of  education  with  the  special  or  handi- 
capped classes  I  undertook  to  run  through 
somewhat  superficially  the  programs  of 
educational  conventions.  I  had  in  my 
mind  the  outlines  of  state  and  national 
programs  in  general  education  of  the  last 
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forty  years.  In  looking  through  the  pro- 
grams for  such  conventions  in  the  interest 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  as  were 
available  I  found  a  very  interesting  par- 
allel. 

First  of  all,  there  was  usually  the  in- 
itiative of  the  teacher.  Almost  every 
program  reveals  the  fact  that  some  one 
or  more  teachers  had  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  new  idea  or  a  new  step  foi-ward.  Among 
the  education  for  the  blind  I  soon  discov- 
ered the  mechanical  genius  in  the  inven- 
tion of  one  device  or  another,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Braille  System,  for  teaching 
reading.  This  inventing  and  designing 
talent  from  time  to  time  put  at  the 
command  of  the  special  teacher  important 
devices  that  insured  his   progress. 

Another  picture  was  that  of  a  discussion 
of  methods  of  teaching.  What  could  be 
done  or  how  could  it  be  done,  were  ques- 
tions that  always  had  for  their  objective 
the  improvement  of  teaching.  No  other 
subject  has  been  more  uniformly  in  the 
general  education  programs  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Then  too  I  soon  discovered  the  general 
principles  of  education  as  the  basic  guid- 
ance for  all  teachers.  Following  this, 
there  came  the  desire  and  perhaps  even 
the  demand  for  the  better  training  of 
teachers  just  as  we  have  it  in  the  field 
of  general  education.  The  new  and  mod- 
em psychology  found  its  field  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  education  of  the  blind  or 
deaf  just  as  appropriately  as  in  any 
other  field  of  education.  No  one  could 
assume  for  a  moment  that  the  results 
in  all  these  different  fields  were  uniform. 
I  am  citing  them  here  simply  to  show 
that  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
special  classes  was  largeiy  due  to  the 
individual  teacher,  to  groups  'of  teachers 
and  to  the  institutions  themselves  as  in- 
stitutions in  encouraging  the  free  discus- 
sion of  all  the  problems  that  center  around 
the  education  lof  the  blind.  One  need  not 
detain  here  in  order  to  express  interest 
in  or  enthusiasm  for  the  interested  devo- 
tion and  high  intelligence  revealed  by  a 
number  of  these  early  teachers.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  the  programs  of 
these  annual  and  loccasional  conventions 
show  very  clearly  that  the  special  educa- 
tion such  as  we  are  now  considering  devel- 
oped through  experience  the  program  of 
progress   quite   to   its   credit. 


A  second  distinct  mark  of  progress  will 
be  found  in  what  we  now  term  the  bud- 
get. The  foundation  of  education  calls 
for  a  financial  support.  This  comes  usual- 
ly and  chiefiy  in  three  lor  four  lines. 
First,  the  granting  of  an  endowment 
through  the  generosity  of  intelligent 
friends.  Second,  annual  contributions  of 
smaller  amounts — but  very  significant — 
from  hosts  of  friends  scattered  here  and 
there  whose  interests  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  been  aroused  and  whose 
generosity  toward  the  institution  has  been 
inspired  by  some  information  acquired  as 
to  the  actual  service  rendered  to  particu- 
lar individuals  or  perhaps  to  giioups  of 
individuals.  These  contributing  currents, 
like  the  rivulets  that  make  the  river,  in 
addition  to  their  face  value  in  the  coin  of 
the  realm,  make  a  great  current  of  active 
service  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  A 
third  source  'of  support  is  from  the  tax 
duplicate.  Public  institutions  supported 
by  taxation  and  maintained  by  public 
legislation  constitute  the  last  word  that 
our  people  know  in  the  support  either  lof 
government  or  of  education.  We  are 
disposed  more  and  more  to  put  all  the 
institutional  support  on  this  basis.  It 
marks  the  established  judgment  of  the 
people  in  maintaining  institutions  that  lie 
in  their  fundamental  work  at  the  basis 
of  national  progress. 

There  is  another  note  of  progress  and 
of  encouragement  that  need  not  be  more 
than  mentioned  in  an  audience  like  this. 
I  refer  to  the  progress  throughout  the 
country  as  shown  by  the  prevention  pro- 
gram. Much  has  been  done  to  look  after 
the  interest  of  children  at  the  time  of 
birth  and  during  their  childhood.  The 
first  few  years  of  childhood  determine 
pretty  definitely  what  the  future  of  the 
child  is  to  be  so  far  as  physical  health 
and  physical  sovmdness  are  concerned.  It 
is  in  these  years  that  we  discover  the 
tendency  toward  anemia,  toward  heredit- 
ary disease  lor  the  manifestation  of  phys- 
ical constitutional  weaknesses.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  country  that 
the  teachers  have  been  alert  to  this  sit- 
uation and  that  the  public  have  been  per- 
suaded to  respond  by  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  delivered  the  child  in  its 
younger  years  so  far  as  possible  from 
handicaps.  Experience  and  observation  in 
almost  any  city  is  sufficient  to  attract  the 
attention    of    interested     people      and     to 
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arouse  the  activities  of  Boards  'of  Educa- 
tion, in  providing  these  remedies  for 
childhood. 

Now  the  blind  have  profited  and  bene- 
fited by  this  general  movement.  The 
prevention  of  blindness  is  an  interesting 
subject  which  brings  great  encouragement 
to  those  actively  engaged  in  it.  The  diffi- 
culty with  all  such  services  is  that  often- 
times there  is  no  record  of  it;  then  later 
on  the  beneficiary  forgets  to  report  ion 
his  progress  and  no  one  hears  of  the 
beneficent  influences  that  follow  along  in 
the  line  lof  daily  experience.  In  a  few 
instances  possibly  the  zealous  teacher  may 
have  a  statistical  table  which  carefully 
preserved  the  record  of  the  civic  sei-vice. 
I  assume,  however,  that  most  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  these  statistical  tables,  like 
the  multiplication  table,  are  very  useful 
as  a  matter  of  reference.  Like  the  mul- 
tiplication table  again,  they  touch  our 
lives  at  so  many  points  that  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  them.  The  service  for  the 
blind  has  a  large  area  of  unrecognized 
service.  It  will  always  be  so.  It  oould 
not  well  be  otherwise  in  the  moving 
throng  of  the  millions  when  we  throw 
our  beneficent  service  into  the  lives  of 
an  'occasional  person. 

Conclusion 

In  a  concluding  remark  may  I  suggest 
that  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years 
carries  with  it  substantial  reason  for  per- 
manence of  policy,  for  great  confidence 
in  results  and  for  a  continued  devotion 
by  people  stimulated  by  humanitarian 
idealism.  No  one  would  be  so  enthusiastic 
in  his  optimism  as  not  to  recognize  the 
struggles  necessary  to  carry  ion  in  any 
great  humanitarian  program.  Just  now 
in  this  depression  the  budget  for  public 
schools  and  for  higher  education  is  in  a 
more  unsatisfactory  stage  than  I  have 
known  it  in  fifty  years.  When  one  looks, 
however,  at  the  graphs  on  the  progress 
of  almost  any  subject  from  markets  to 
the   limitation    of   armaments,   we   discover 


the  ups  and  downs  and  here  and  there 
evidence  lof  reaching  a  high  point  or  a 
low  point.  Moral  causes,  educational 
causes,  humanitarian  causes,  all  seem  to 
be  subject  to  the  flow  of  public  sentiment. 
The  one  thing  we  are  profoundly  grateful 
for  is  that  the  bottom  never  quite  falls 
out.  There  is  alwaj^s  left  some  basis  on 
which  we  may  build  our  hopes  and  our 
future.  Democracy  itself  is  subject  to 
these  intermittent  waves  and  depressions. 
As  a  consequence  quite  to  be  expected, 
all  beneviolent  and  philanthropic  and  spir- 
itual idealism  sufi'ers  during  a  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Sometimes  it  takes  on  an 
acute  form.  We  have  not  yet  developed 
a  special  institution  able  to  cope  with  the 
insanity  developed  at  a  national  conven- 
tion or  the  moron  mind  which  can  listen 
with  the  happy  satisfaction  to  radio 
speeches  v.'hich  only  eternity  can  record. 
If  it  be  true  that  these  forces  once  gen- 
erated never  cease,  let  us  devoutly  pray 
that  our  quadrennial  craze  be  given  the 
air  and  sped  on  its  mission  as  far  from 
this  old  earth  as  a  great  universe  will 
permit.  We  must  not  therefore  permit 
our  abiding  devotion  and  enthusiasm  to 
be  permanently  influenced  or  blocked  by 
the  discouraging  and  disheartening  echoes 
of  temporary  conditions.  We  are  not 
always  in  depression.  Thank  heaven,  we 
do  not  elect  Presidents  every  three  months, 
but  let  us  be  equally  thankful  for  that 
definiteness  of  purpose,  that  keenness  of 
spiritual  vision  that  has  made  a  hundred 
years  of  history  possible.  Now  that  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  another  cen- 
tury, we  make  our  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gent, to  the  spiritually  minded,  to  men 
and  women  of  spiritual  vision,  to  our 
citizens  who  believe  in  the  stability  of 
our  institutional  life  as  a  guarantee  for 
that  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  lies  embedded  among  other  consti- 
tutional  rights   and   privileges. 

Read  by  Principal  Edw.  M.  Van  Cleve. 
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PRACTICAL  DEVICES  FOR  TEACHING  IN  THE 
INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

Mrs.   G.  F.   Oliphant 
Teacher,   Georgia   Academy   for  the   Blind,   Macon,   Ga. 

It  would  save  time  and  energy,  let  I  find  helpful  in  my  work.  In  the  Ian- 
alone  my  nerves,  if  the  Committee  would  guage  of  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of 
permit  me  to  hand  this  paper  to  the  Sec-  Israel,  "If  thy  hear-r-r-t  be  as  my  haht, 
retary    without    reading    it,    for    I    suspect  give   me   thine   hand." 

you  will  toe  like  the  little  boy  from   Illi-  So    far,    the    .Convention    program    has 

nois   whom    I   met   two    years   ago    at   the  dealt   with 

Grand  Canyon  in  Ariaona.  "Days   of   old 

He   saw  from   the  tag   on   our  car  that  When  knights  were  bold 
we  were  from  Georgia,  and  had  overheard  And   barons   held   their   sway," 
us    talking    about    our   trip    from    Georgia  and,  as  we  have  listened  to  their  achieve- 
to  Vancouver,   Washington,   and   down  the  ments  and  adventures,  we  have  been  con- 
Western    Coast.      As    his    party    expected  strained  to  echo  the  saying  of  the  Jewish 
to  go  to  some  of  the  places  we  had  visit-  historian  of  long  ago,  "There  were  giants 
ed,   he   came   to    our   cottage    after   dinner  in  those   days." 
for  me  to  tell  him  something  of  our  trip.  We  should  cherish  the  memory  of  these 

After     asking     me     to     repeat     several  pioneers     who     through     a    trackless     and 

things    that    he    could   not   understand,    he  untried   pedagogical   wilderness   blazed   the 

gave   up   and   said,   "You    Southern   people  paths    which    for    later    generations    have 

have    such    an    accent    I    can't    understand  become     highways     to     knowledge.       "But 

a  word   you  say."  the  old  order  changeth" — never  so   rapidly 

I    am    a    genuine    Georgia    Cracker,    but  as  now. 

I  will  try  to  make  my  "r's"   roll   over  so  Much  confusion  results  because   m  many 

you    can    understand    some    of    the    things  respects    theology    and    pedagogy    fail    or 
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refuse  to  change  with  the  changed  or 
changing  age.  In  the  modern  textbook 
for  seeing  children  it  -is  frequently  true 
that  pictures  occupy  more  space  than 
text.  This  is  done  in  order  to  give  to 
the  printed  word  a  real  and  accurate 
meaning,  so  that  the  child  may  not  have 
to  carry  as  excess  baggage  a  lot  of  dead 
words,  without  life  or  meaning — "sounds 
signifying  nothing".  Something  similar 
should  be  done  for  the  blind  child.  He 
cannot  see  a  picture,  therefore  the  objects 
themselves  must  be  placed  in  his  hands 
and  kept  there  until  the  idea  is  clear  and 
distinct.  Since  he  cannot  have  a  visual 
image,  he  must  be  given  a  tactual  image. 
If  it  were  possible,  the  ideal  school  would 
have  a  museum  containing  a  miodel  of 
every  object  in  any  way  connected  with 
human  thought  or  action.  Such  a  mu- 
seum is  of  course  impossible,  but  we 
must  have  some  sort  lof  equipment,  pref- 
erably those  things  most  important  to 
the  child,  and  most  intimately  connected 
with  his  life.  We  tend  to  overlook  the 
usual  and  commonplace  essentials,  and 
pursue  the  rare  and  occasional.  Of  the 
three  known  forms  of  carbon — ooal,  graph- 
ite and  diamond — ^it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant for  the  pupil  to  know  about  ooal 
than  about  graphite  or  diamond.  His 
geography  should  begin  with  the  spot  on 
which  he  stands  and  spread  to  take  in  as 
much  of  the  universe  as  his  capacity 
permits. 

As  a  matter  of  intelligence,  his  own 
state  is  of  greater  primary  importance  to 
iiim  than  any  other  state.  While  we 
cannot  have  a  perfect  museum,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  universe  to  the 
child  lies  just  outside  the  schoolroom  win- 
dows; and  from  it  the  teacher  may  get 
as  much  material  as  her  time  and  energy 
and  wits  allow. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  how 
some  of  this  material  has  been  used  in 
the  Georgia  school.  No  claim  is  made 
that  the  material  or  method  is  the  best. 
In  each  case  gratifying  results  have  been 
obtained.  The  best  that  can  be  said  in 
their  favor  is  that  "they  work." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  best  way 
for  one  thing.  The  methods  and  devices 
that  prove  best  for  your  school  may  not 
work  in  our  school,  or  vice  versa.  There 
is  no  miore  a  set  prescription  for  teaching 
than    there    is    a    set    prescription    for    all 


human  ills,  and  I  do  not  commit  myself 
to  any  unvarying  method. 

I  first  offer  my  friendship.  Not  my 
point  lof  view,  nor  my  knowledge,  nor 
my  schemes  for  getting  these,  but  friend- 
ship. 

Personality  rather  than  mere  knowledge 
of  subject  matter  is  the  greatest  need  of 
education.  If  we  should  analyze  the 
methods  of  teachers  who  have  meant  miost 
to  us,  I  believe  that  we  would  find  that 
the  personal  appeal  rather  than  the  scien- 
tific method  was  the  important  factor — 
that  something  in  that  teacher  stimulated 
us  and  fired  us  with  a  deteiinination  to 
go  forward. 

But  let  us  not  get  the  idea  that  per- 
sonal touch  alone  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  successful  teacher. 

When  I  was  assigned  this  subject,  I 
thought  I  would  use  the  devices  used  in 
one  subject,  but  later  decided  to  give  a 
few  in  each  subject  lof  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grades,  since  these  are  the  grades 
which  I  teach. 

If  you  will  read  the  paper,  "The  Use 
of  Objective  Methods  in  Teaching  Blind 
(Children",  by  Mrs.  Frieda  Kiefer-Merry, 
read  at  the  Convention  two  years  ago  in 
Vancouver,  you  will  obtain  a  list  of  siome 
valuable  material.  You  may  not  have 
to  send  and  get  any  of  these,  as  they 
can  be  obtained  around  your  home;  but 
the  idea  probalbly  has  not  come  to  you 
and   the   suggestion  will   be   a   great   help. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  I  paste 
an  envelope  in  the  back  lof  each  child's 
speller.  When  a  word  is  misspelled,  every 
child  copies  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  with 
the  name  of  the  child  who  misspelled  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  quarter  we  open  these 
envelopes  and  count  the  words  each  pupil 
has  misspelled.  The  names  that  are  not 
in  the  envelope  are  champions.  Then  the 
others  are  marked  accordingly.  If  the 
pupil  has  missed  not  more  than  four 
words  he  is  rated  "good";  not  more  than 
eight,  "fair";  and  over  eight,  "poor".  Any 
other  scale  of  marking  may  be  used.  Of 
course,  all  the  children  try  to  keep  their 
names  out  of  the  envelopes.  The  mis- 
spelled words  are  used  as  a  special  spell- 
ing lesson. 

In  connection  with  English,  each  child 
makes  a  booklet  called  "My  Vocabulary". 
They  begin  with  "a"  and  write  all  the 
words  they  know  how  to  spell  and  use 
correctly  with  the  definition  of  each  word. 
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Any  new  word  they  hear  used  or  find  in 
their  lesson  is  learned  and  placed  in  the 
booklet.  They  try  to  see  how  many 
words  they  can  learn.  This  continues 
through  the  alphabet. 

In  Physiology  we  use  the  Health  iChart 
sent  out  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in 
connection  with  our  text. 

We  appoint  a  Health  Officer  and  the 
pupils  report  to  him  if  they  have  fulfilled 
all  the  rules  of  health  that  we  prescribe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

We  use  charts  and  such  parts  of  the 
skeleton  as  are  available — teeth  from  the 
dentist   and    a   foot   from    a  chiropodist. 

In  arithmetic  our  work  is  strictly  men- 
tal. All  practical  examples  are  illus- 
trated. If  it  is  anything  the  boys  can 
construct  in  shop,  we  get  permission  from 
the  shop  master  for  the  boys  to  make  it 
as  a  part  of  their  manual  training  work, 
using  the  same  measurements  as  are  used 
in  the  example. 

In  teaching  compound  quantities  we  use 
actual  weights  and  measures  until  the 
pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
units  employed  as  well  as  the  names  of 
these  units.  In  mensuration  we  use  actual 
surfaces  and  solids  until  both  the  name 
of  the  object  and  the  method  of  measure- 
ment   is    thoroughly    understood. 

A  tracing  wheel  is  used  to  outline  geo- 
metrical  figures. 

Since  most  of  our  language  is  spoken, 
we  spend  two-thirds  of  our  time  on  spo- 
ken English. 

We  have  a  book  club  that  meets  every 
Wednesday.  Officers  are  elected  and  a 
program  committee  gets  up  interesting 
programs  concerning  books  they  have 
read.  Sometimes  each  pupil  represents 
a  book  or  some  character  of  a  book  and 
we  have  a  game  in  which  a  pupil  who 
has  read  a  book  tells  a  portion  'of  the 
story  or  impersonates  a  character  in  the 
book,  after  which  the  other  pupils  try 
to    determine    the    title   <oi   the    book. 

We  edit  a  weekly  school  news.  This 
is  written  in  braille  and  is  sent  to  the 
different  rooms  to  be  read. 

Our  English  notebooks  are  very  attrac- 
tive. Each  month  all  important  birth- 
days are  celebrated.  For  example,  we 
take  February,  as  this  is  such  a  full  month 
for  important  days  in  Georgia.  We  first 
find  a  poem  about  February.  That  is 
copied  into  the  notebooks.  Our  own 
Southern    poet,    Sidney    Lanier,    was    born 


on  February  third.  Each  child  writes  a 
short  sketch  of  the  poet's  life  for  the 
notebook  and  copies  the  poem  that  he 
likes   best. 

February  twelfth  is  Georgia  Day;  Feb- 
ruary fourteenth,  Valentine  Day;  Febru- 
ary twenty-second  is  the  birthday  of 
Washington  and  Lowell;  February  twenty- 
seventh    is    Longfellow's    birthday. 

The  sand  table  is  used  to  carry  out  the 
idea.  All  objects  used  'on  this  table  are 
made  by  the  children.  The  boys  made  a 
set  of  Lincoln  Logs  from  branches  of  a 
willow  tree.  These  were  used  when  we 
needed  a  log  cabin.  The  girls  made 
marionettes  of  clothes  pins  to  represent 
period  costumes. 

On  each  birthday  the  room  is  decorated, 
the  pupils  themselves  planning  the  decora- 
tions  and  putting  them  up  without  help. 

To  train  pupils  in  the  selection  of 
words,  each  one  is  given  a  sheet  of  paper 
at  the  top  of  which  they  are  required  to 
write  the  words  who,  did,  how,  where. 
Then  I  give  them  words  cut  apart  and 
they  are  furnished  with  a  number  tof  dis- 
sected sentences  in  braille,  each  sentence 
cut  into  single  words.  From  these  words 
they  must  select  a  subject,  a  verb,  a  verb 
modifier,  and  an  object  if  the  sense  re- 
quires it.  Each  pupil  arranges  the  words 
so  as  to  make  a  given  number  of  sen- 
tences. Then  each  pupil's  sentences  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  remainder  of  the  class  to 
determine  whether  the  most  appropriate 
words  have  been  used  in  each  sentence. 
The  number  of  sentences  is  determined  by 
the  time  available  and  may  run  as  high 
as  fifteen  sentences. 

If  I  have  a  hobby,  it  is  geography. 
When  I  first  began  to  teach  the  blind, 
this  subject  was  a  nightmare  to  me.  I 
could  not  tell  just  bow  much  was  going 
over.  So  I  decided  I  would  try  every 
project  that  I  could  possibly  think  up. 
I  would  try  others  that  were  in  use  in 
the  public  schools.  Finally  I  found  that 
I  enjoyed  geography  as  much  or  more 
than  any  other  subject.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  a  nightmare. 

Practically  all  schools  use  clay  model- 
ling for  maps.  I  have  used  all  kinds  lof 
clay,  but  the  one  that  does  not  dry  out 
or  crumble  is  Plasteline. 

Each  child  has  his  own  clay  board  15 
inches  square.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
use     anything    but    their    fingers,    except 
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when  removing  an  old  map  from  the 
board. 

After  they  have  finished  the  map  and 
removed  the  surplus  clay,  they  use  a 
cloth  with  a  little  gasoline  to  clean  the 
board  around  the  map. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  school  the 
teacher  told  the  class  to  bring  in  a  cer- 
tain map  the  next  day.  If  she  did  not 
stress  not  to  trace  it,  that  is  just  what 
we  did.  A  child  without  sight  cannot  do 
this.  Neither  do  I  cut  out  the  maps  for 
him  to  model.  He  must  model  it  from 
his  book  or  from  a  wooden  map,  model- 
ling to  scale. 

Our  geography  lessons  are  centered 
around  our  maps.  We  have  one  of  the 
dissected  maps  made  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
in  constant  use.  Each  pupil  in  turn  is 
called  to  the  map  and  is  asked  to  pick 
■out  a  certain  state.  When  this  can  be 
done  without  error,  the  teacher  takes  a 
state  from  the  map  and  hands  it  to  a 
pupil  to  name.  If  he  fails  to  name  it 
correctly,  it  is  passed  on  until  the  correct 
name  is  given.  Our  pupils  seem  to  find 
a  great  deal  'of  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
name  all  the  states  correctly,  and  it  thus 
makes  a  very  interesting  game.  After 
this  a  pupil  is  called  to  the  map  and  is 
asked  to  pick  out  a  certain  state,  name 
the  capital  and  principal  cities  shown  on 
the  map,  and  tell  how  the  state  is  bound- 
ed. 

In  the  use  of  globes,  if  cost  need  not 
be  considered,  suitable  topographical  globes 
may  be  purchased.  In  the  Georgia  school, 
since  cost  is  a  very  important  item, 
we  use  six-inch  paper  globes,  one  for 
each  pupil.  On  these  globes  the  land 
surfaces  are  covered  with  glue,  and  fine 
sand  in  sifted  on  before  the  glue  dries. 
When  dry  the  lo'ose  sand  is  shaken  off. 
The  land  surfaces,  being  rough,  are  easily 
identified  by  the  pupil. 

After  the  continents  are  familiar  to  the 
pupil,  he  is  given  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
a  piece  of  blank  paper  and  is  asked  to 
cut  the  continents  out.  The  accuracy  of 
the   results  has   been   surprising. 

As  siQon  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  locate 
and  name  the  principal  land  masses,  a 
piece  of  adhesive  tape  one-fourth  inch 
wide  is  used  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  equator.  Strips  of  adhesive  tape  one- 
eighth  inch  wide  are  used  to  indicate  the 
piosition  of  the  tropics,  Arctic  and  Antarc- 


tic Circles.  At  a  later  date  narrow  strips 
of  adhesive  tape  or  string  dipped  in  glue 
are  pasted  on  the  globe  to  indicate  circles 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Not  all  the 
tape  should  be  pasted  on  the  globe  at 
first,  but  should  be  added  as  occasion 
arises  in  the  development  of  the  lesson. 

We  spend  much  time  on  our  own  state. 
I  took  a  piece  of  burlap  and  outlined 
the  state  of  Georgia  in  wool.  Then  we 
collected  samples  of  the  products  of  Geor- 
gia and  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  nearly  every  product  found  in  the 
United  States — mineral,  vegetable  or*  ani- 
mal— is  being  produced  in  Georgia,  or  can 
be  produced  there,  although  in  some  cases 
production  would  not  be  commercially 
profitable.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
Georgia's  greatest  dimension  is  north  and 
south,  and  the  northern  portion  is  moun- 
tainous, while  the  S9uthei*n  portion  is  a 
coastal  plain,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
climate  and  temperature;  so  that  North 
Georgia  has  produced  apples  that  have 
won  first  prize  at  the  National  Apple 
Show,  while  South  Georgia  produces 
oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits,  although 
not  in  commercial  quantities.  With  very 
few  exceptions  any  fruit  or  vegetable 
grown  in  the  United  States  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  out-of-doors  at 
some   point   in    Georgia. 

As  far  as  possible  the  products  for  the 
making  of  this  map  should  be  collected 
by  the  pupils  from  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  live.  The  arrangement  of 
these  products  on  the  map  should  also 
be  made  by  the  pupils  after  discussion 
as  to  the  leading  product  in  the  different 
sections. 

In  teaching  the  development  of  trans- 
portation, we  took  the  various  methods 
of  transportation,  by  water,  land  and   air. 

The  different  types  of  miniature  boats 
were  used  as  illustrations.  Each  child 
oould  in  this  way  get  a  very  good  idea 
of  the   different  types. 

Transportation  by  land  was  illustrated 
by  the  covered  wagon,  train  and  bus. 

The  objects  used  in  the  development  of 
transportation  by  air  were  the  different 
types  of  balloons  and  airships. 

With  many  sighted  children,  if  accurate 
ideas  are  formed,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
constantly  before  their  eyes  either  pic- 
tures or  models.  With  many  blind  chil- 
dren it  is  equally  necessary  to  keep  in 
their  hands  the  things  being  discussed  or 
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models  of  them.  The  fact  that  the  things 
or  models  are  in  the  room  or  on  a  desk 
nearby  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
blind  child.  The  sighted  child  may  see 
the  object  merely  by  turning  his  eyes,  as 
occasion  demands,  but  the  blind  child 
must  have  the  objects  within  reach  until 
an  accurate  idea  has  been  foi-med  in  his 
mind. 

The  prime  task  of  the  teacher  is  to 
arouse  and  maintain  interest.  Without 
continued  interest,  the  lesson  in  primary 
and  intermediate  grades  is  a  failure.  This 
interest,   even  if  aroused,   is   not  likely  to 


survive  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  or  sus- 
picion. Good  results  depend  more  on  the 
reciprocal  relations  and  attitudes  of  the 
classroom  than  on  the  subject  or  equip- 
ment. 

This  paper  may  seem  to  be  m'ore  about 
methods  than  devices,  but  of  what  use 
are   devices   without  proper  methods  ? 

Some  of  these  are  simple  and  have 
already  been  used  by  some  of  you  for 
many  years,  but  I  give  them  here  with 
the  hope  that  some  teacher  just  starting 
in  this  work  may  get  an  idea  that  may 
be  of  service. 


MAKING  THE  COURSE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

PRACTICAL 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Poston 
Principal  Teacher,  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Roug-e,  La. 


Never  before  has  the  human  race  been 
called  upon  to  make  such  radical  changes 
or  varied  adjustments  as  has  the  present 
generation.  Home  conditions,  as  well  as 
social  and  economical  conditions,  have 
changed  and  are  changing  still.  Our  whole 
educational  system  has  been  revolution- 
ized to  meet  the  demands  lof  these  chang- 
ing conditions.  Among  the  more  modem 
subjects  introduced  in  the  schools  are 
Home  Economics  and  other  sciences  which 
make  for  better  and  happier  living.  Since 
the  appearance  of  these  sciences  in  our 
schools,  much  thought  has  been  given  to 
them,  for  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
training  for  better  home  life  is  extremely 
essential.  One  author  expressed  this  very 
well  when  he  said,  "The  American  home 
is  the  center  of  all  American  life."  It  is 
the  young  boys  and  girls  of  today  who 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 
They  will  build  the  future  homes  of  our 
nation.  In  their  hands  they  hold  the  clay 
with  which  to  mold  our  future  America. 
Why  not  train  our  girls  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  as  home-makers?  Where 
in  the  business  or  professional  worlds  do 
we  find  untrained  men  or  women  holding 
superior  positions?  Nowhere.  For  in 
order  to  hold  a  prominent  place  one  must 
be  well  trained  for  his  particular  work 
to  achieve  any  amount  of  actual  success. 
Why  then  should  not  our  girls  be  trained 
to  be  the  best  home  makers  possible,  for 
there  is  no  institution  which  plays  so 
great  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation  as 
the  home. 


This  morning  I  shall  attempt  to  discuss 
how  Home  Economics  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  can  be  made  both  helpful  and 
practical  for  girls  without  sight  and  for 
girls  with  only  partial  vision.  First,  let 
us  consider  the  girl.  As  a  child  at  home 
she  is  very  often  pitied,  and  too  often 
she  is  considered  incapable  of  doing  many 
little  tasks  which  she  is  fully  capable  of 
doing  and  which  children  with  normal 
vision  are  called  upon  to  perform  daily. 
Then,  too,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion that  a  large  percent  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  many  of  our  habits  are  ac- 
quired through  the  sense  of  sight.  Lack 
of  this  sense  often  causes  a  child  to  be 
retarded.  Frequently  she  is  incumbered 
with  extreme  timidity  or  an  inferiority 
complex.  Of  course,  the  girl  does  not 
study  Home  Economics  until  she  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  her  other 
school  work.  She  has  then  acquired,  to 
some  extent,  more  self-confidence  and  is 
better  able  to  estimate  her  own  powers 
and  limitations.  No  girl  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  this  subject.  An  effort 
should  be  made,  however,  to  interest  and 
encourage  her  to  study  Home  Economics. 
The  girl  without  sight  can  usually  be 
placed  into  one  of  two  groups:  one  group 
is  always  vei-y  anxious  to  attempt  any 
new  and  difficult  problem  just  to  see 
whether  a  girl  who  cannot  see  can  really 
accomplish  certain  feats  which  seem  ra- 
ther daring  and  almost  impossible;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  often  find  fear,  dislike 
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and  lack  of  confidence  and  interest  mani- 
fested. 

Our  girls  do  not  usually  study  Home 
Economics  with  the  view  of  making  it 
their  profession.  What  they  want  and 
what  they  need  is  actual  practice  in  doing 
simple  things  such  as  making  beds,  wash- 
ing dishes,  planning,  preparing  and  serv- 
ing simple  meals;  learning  to  manage  a 
household  through  actual  experience; 
knowing  the  value  of  foods;  and  having 
an  intelligent  knowledge  lof  how  to  clothe 
herself  appropriately  and  becomingly.  In 
teaching  Home  Economics,  just  as  In 
teaching  other  subjects,  if  not  more  so, 
the  girl  and  mot  the  text  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  Theory,  in  its  place,  is  very 
excellent,  but  it  seems  that  only  a  limited 
amount  can  be  of  practical  value  in  our 
schools. 

The  value  of  being  able  to  sew  well 
has  long  been  recognized  by  most  schools 
for  the  blind.  It  has  been  known  that 
sightless  girls  and  women  can  be  taught 
to  sew  well,  just  as  they  have  been  taught 
to  knit,  tat,  to  weave  njgs,  make  baskets, 
etc.  In  most  of  our  schools  girls  learn 
to  make  many  attractive  articles.  A  girl 
cannot  help  feeling  some  degree  of  pride 
in  the  knowledge  that  she  can  make  some 
of  her  own  clothes.  Although  a  girl  does 
not  intend,  and  in  all  probability  is  not 
able,  to  make  all  the  clothes  she  wears, 
she  Hkes  to  feel  that  she  knows  what 
materials  may  be  combined  and  which 
colors  harmonize,  and  many  other  things 
that  to  those  with  sight  seem  mere  trifles, 
but  which  mean  much  to  those  deprived  of 
this  sense.  What  brings  more  pleasure 
to  a  girl  than  talking  of  or  planning  her 
wardrobe?  Very  often  this  joy  is  taken 
from  our  girls  just  because  they  cannot 
see.  There  is  no  reason  blind  girls  should 
be  denied  this  experience.  Though  quite 
often  they  prefer  the  judgment  of  their 
sighted  friends,  it  is  possible  for  our 
girls  to  learn  to  do  much  of  their  own 
shopping. 

Much  could  be  said  on  the  value  and 
practicability  of  teaching  lour  girls  to  sew, 
but  for  years  considerable  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  both  hand  and  machine 
sewing.  When  I  began  work  on  this  pa- 
per, I  naturally  tried  to  find  what  had 
already  been  said  on  Home  Economics 
in  relation  to  the  Blind  Student.  I  could 
find  absolutely  nothing  pertaining  to  Do- 
mestic   Science    in    schools    for    the    blind 


and,  since  courses  covering  sewing  have 
been  offered  in  the  special  summer  courses 
at  Peabody,  and,  since  my  work  is  con- 
cerned with  foods  and  household  manage- 
ment, I  have  decided  to  stress  this  phase 
of  Home  Economics. 

Home  Economics  intends  to  train  a  girl 
so  as  to  fit  her  socially  and  economically 
for  the  place  she  will  be  called  upon  to 
fill  in  the  future.  This  study  endeavors 
to  teach  her  to  solve  many  social  and 
economic  problems  which  she  will  have 
to  face.  It  also  affords  many  opportuni- 
ties for  actually  doing  things.  A  girl  is 
given  a  chance  to  study  kinds  of  food, 
their  value,  and  the  effect  they  have  on 
her  own  body.  The  thin  girl  learns  what 
she  should  eat,  and  the  stout  girl  what 
she  should  not  eat.  The  girl  is  taught 
to  plan  balanced  meals.  It  is  wise  to 
teach  the  girl  how  to  order  proper  kinds 
of  meals.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
her  to  eat  in  a  restaurant,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  she  should  be  able  to  se- 
lect the  proper  menu.  By  careful  choos- 
ing she  will  not  only  maintain  better 
health,  but  will  be  able  to  reduce  her  ex- 
penses. Quite  often  there  are  questions 
with  regard  to  etiquette  which  are  vague 
and  uncertain  in  the  mind  of  the  blind 
girl,  but  about  which  she  feels  a  hesi- 
tancy asking  just  anyone.  She  is  afraid 
of  being  laughed  at  or  thought  peculiar 
because  she  does  not  know  just  how  cer- 
tain things  are  done  by  sighted  people. 
In  this  course  she  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  ask  her  questions  and  she  knows  she 
will    be    given   a   satisfactory    answer. 

Nothing  breeds  discontent  half  so  much 
as  idleness.  The  uneducated  blind  girl 
usually  leads  an  unhappy  existence  sit- 
ting around  doing  nothing.  How  much 
more  pleasant  it  is  for  the  girl  to  be 
able  to  help  plan,  or  even  prepare  and 
serve  meals.  If,  like  other  girls,  she 
can  rearrange  the  furniture  in  her  lown 
room  or  some  other  room  in  the  house 
and  thus  feel  that  she  has  made  the 
home  more  comfortable  and  attractive, 
she  will  be  happier  because  she  can  take 
her  place  as  an  active  member  of  the 
household.  I  am  here  reminded  of  a  girl 
who  completed  my  Home  Economics  course 
six  years  ago.  When  she  entered  school 
at  the  age  of  six,  although  a  very  bril- 
liant girl,  she  was  almost  totally  depen- 
dent on  others.  Her  mother  had  always 
done  everything   for  her,  and  because   she 
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would  have  to  do  for  herself  at  school, 
she  was  placed  to  board  with  relatives 
who  continued  to  do  for  her.  Fortunately, 
during  her  first  year  of  high  school  she 
was  obliged  to  live  in  the  school.  It  was 
a;bout  this  time  that  she  started  her  work 
in  Home  Economics.  Though  in  many 
ways  she  was  very  helpless,  she  surprised 
me  by  learning  to  do  many  things  and 
was  able  to  complete  satisfactorily  the 
course.  Now  because  she  knows  how  to 
do  things  for  herself,  she  is  permitted  to 
help  about  the  house.  "Our  Special"  is 
a  favorite  with  her  and  she  tries  practi- 
cally all  the  recipes  each  month  and  fre- 
quently writes  of  many  amusing  incidents 
which  occur  during  some  process  'of  house 
cleaning. 

In  practically  every  Home  Economics 
class  there  is  a  girl  or  two  who  have 
been  privileged  to  do  tasks  either  at  home 
or  at  school,  and  quite  often  these  girls 
have  been  able  to  devise  methods  of  their 
own  which  are  very  helpful  and  have 
made  the  tasks  much  easier  for  them. 
We  should  not  discourage  their  efforts  by 
substituting  conventional  methods  that 
might  readily  be  adopted  by  a  seeing  pupil. 
We  cannot  expect  the  same  reaction 
through  the  sense  of  touch  as  through  the 
sense  of  sight.  I  have  long  since  dismissed 
the  idea  that  the  hands  should  never  be 
used  in  mixing  food.  It  seems  to  me 
that  depriving  a  blind  girl  of  the  use  of 
her  hands  is  very  similar  to  expecting  a 
sighted  person  to  do  like  tasks  blind- 
folded. I  do  not  mean  that  all  foods,  cake 
for  instance,  should  be  mixed  with  the 
hands,  but  if  I  should  have  a  pupil  who 
could  not  learn  to  do  it  any  other  way, 
I  might  be  convinced  that  even  this,  as 
messy  as  it  might  seem,  is  permissible. 
I  firmly  believe  that  biscuit  and  pastry, 
for  example,  can  be  better  made  if  a  blind 
pupil  uses  her  fingers  instead  of  a  knife  for 
mixing.  I  have  made  many  radical  changes 
in  both  my  theory  and  practice  since  I 
began  teaching  Home  Economics,  but  I 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  principle  of  having 
clean  hands,  and  have  been  able  to  eat 
many  meals  after  supervising  the  pre- 
paring of  them. 

Home  Economics  in  our  schools  should 
not  mean  training  girls  to  cook  elaborate 
meals  and  unusual  dishes,  but  should  train 
them  to  do  well  the  simple  tasks  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  at  home, 
for    Home    Economics    should    attempt    to 


train  and  fit  a  girl  for  an  active  and  a 
normal  life  at  home.  If  too  many  difficult 
recipes  are  attempted,  the  girls  will  be- 
come discouraged  and  feel  that  they  can- 
not learn  to  cook.  They  will  also  feel 
that  there  is  no  use  in  learning  at  all 
these  things,  for  they  will  never  have  any 
need  for  them  after  they  have  completed 
their  course.  Encouragement  and  patience 
are  undoubtedly  needed,  for  the  beginners 
are  usually  nervous  and  rather  afraid  to 
attempt  doing  any  new  task.  When  they 
do  make  an  attempt,  and  although  they 
may  fail  frequently  at  first,  they  soon 
discover  that  nothing  really  alarming  hap- 
pens if,  say  perhaps,  the  soup  boils  over 
or  the  bottom  burns  out  of  the  double 
boiler  when  all  the  water  has  boiled  out, 
and  the  stove  does  not  fly  to  pieces  just 
because  someone  failed  to  place  the  light- 
ed match  in  the  exact  spot  indicated  by 
the  teacher.  After  several  attempts  and 
a  few  failures,  the  girls  acquire  a  sur- 
prising  amount   of  confidence    and   skill. 

In  the  schools  where  the  Home  Econo- 
mics Department  is  fortunate  enough  to 
occupy  a  cottage  or  an  apai-tment,  the 
girls  enjoy  additional  advantages.  They 
try  to  arrange  the  apartment  attractively, 
selecting  their  own  linens,  curtains,  and 
other  household  equipment.  The  girls  not 
only  learn  to  sweep,  dust,  mop,  wash, 
iron,  and  keep  things  neat  and  orderly, 
but  they  are  allowed  to  have  guests  and 
they  try  to  serve  meals  that  are  appe- 
tizing and  wholesome  and  are  attractive 
as  well. 

To  show  how  one  school  has  attempted 
to  make  Home  Economics  practical,  I 
will  give  briefly  the  history  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  in  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  In  the  fall 
of  1922  a  class  of  seven  assembled  in  one 
of  the  regular  schoolrooms  with  a  teacher 
who  had  taught  neither  sighted  nor  blind 
girls  Home  Economics  before.  The  Girls' 
Industrial  building,  which  was  to  house 
the  Home  Economics  Department,  was 
under  construction  and  not  to  be  completed 
until  the  following  spring.  Many  notes 
were  written,  recipes  were  dictated,  and 
plans  made  for  furnishing  the  apartment. 
The  course  was  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
two  years  and  to  be  taken  along  with  all 
other  school  work.  Since  1922  twenty- 
three  girls  have  completed  this  course  and 
have  received  certificates.  Of  this  num- 
ber   ten    were    without    sight    and    several 
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others  had  little  more  than  light  percep- 
tion. Seventeen  of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  have  made  practical  use 
of  their  training,  two  of  these  have  mar- 
ried and  have  the  care  of  their  own  house- 
holds. Two  others  have  worked  in  a 
private  family  on  a  salary  during  vacation. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  girls  have  taken 
charge  of  the  entire  household  affairs 
while  the  other  members  of  the  family  have 
gone  out  to  work.  Of  the  remaining  six, 
three  have  made  practically  no  use  of  their 
training  and  the  other  three  I  have  failed 
to  ascertain  just  what  they  have  done 
since   leaving  the  school. 

Last  summer  the  Home  Economics 
apartment  was  remodeled  and  so  arranged 
as  to  consist  of  a  bedroom,  bathroom, 
living  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen. 
The  course  now  provides  that  each  girl 
shall  spend  at  least  one  week  of  her 
second  year  living  in  the  apartment.  Last 
semester's  work  was  divided  so  as  to 
provide  a  period  of  two  weeks  for  each 
of  the  six  girls  in  the  class.  The  first 
week  was  given  to  planning  meals,  making 
orders  for  food  supplies,  and  seeing  to  all 
arrangements  necessary  for  her  next 
week's  work.  Each  girl  in  turn  and  I 
lived  in  the  apartment  from  Sunday  night 
until  the  following  Saturday  evening.  Since 
the  girl  carried  a  full  literary  schedule 
and  wished  to  miss  as  little  as  possible  of 


her  class  work,  she  prepared  the  morning 
and  evening  meals  on  school  days  but 
three  meals  on  Saturday.  In  order  that 
the  whole  class  might  be  benefitted  and 
that  the  girl  might  learn  to  cook  for  a 
number  instead  of  just  for  two,  I  had  the 
whole  class  eat  these  meals  in  the  apart- 
ment. Besides  the  actual  cooking,  serv- 
ing the  meals,  and  dish  washing,  the  apart- 
ment was  cleaned  and  the  washing  and 
ironing  done.  The  girl  was  encouraged  to 
entertain  guests,  which  added  zest  to 
her  work  and  taught  her  how  to  entertain. 
Each  girl  was  allowed  to  spent  Fifteen 
Dollars  ($15.00)  during  her  week,  but  no 
one  spent  her  whole  quota.  With  the 
money  that  was  left  the  girls  gave  a 
supper  and  dance,  to  which  they  invited 
partners  from  among  their  University 
friends.  This  new  program  meant  lots  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  but  I 
feel  that  the  plan  was  a  working  success 
and  that  the  girls  derived  real  joy  and 
benefit  from  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  blind  girls,  the 
course  in  Home  Economics  should  be  made 
simple  enough  for  them  to  use  in  their 
own  homes  and  that,  more  than  in  most 
any  other  course,  the  girl  rather  than  suib- 
ject  matter  should  be  considered.  In 
other  words,  the  course  should  be  made 
practical  rather  than  theoretical. 


MAKING  HOME  ECONOMICS  PRACTICAL   (Discussion) 

IVIrs.   Clara  C.  Hamblin 


The  terms  Home  Economics,  Domestic 
Science  and  Domestic  Art  are  more  or 
less  confusing.  In  one  section  of  the 
country  Domestic  Science  is  used  to  desig- 
nate all  the  arts  centering  about  the  home. 
In  another  section  the  two  terms  Domestic 
Art  and  Domestic  Science  are  used  syno- 
nymously, so  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we 
have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  just 
what  we  do  mean  when  we  use  the  various 
terms.  Personally,  in  High  School  and 
Elementary  School  work,  I  prefer  to  think 
of  Domestic  Science  as  that  science  which 
deals  with  foods  while  Domestic  Art  has 
to  dO'  with  the  work  of  the  needle,  then  let 
the  broader  term  Home  Economics  cover 
both  the  science  of  foods  and  the  art  of 
clothing  with  all  the  various  phases  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  might  be  cor- 
related with  each. 


If  ever  a  teacher  should  make  her  work 
practical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil 
certainly  it  is  the  teacher  of  Home  Econo- 
mics in  a  School  for  the  Blind.  And  what 
a  wonderful  opportunity  she  has  for  do- 
ing so.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  elabor- 
ate equipment  —  though  oftentimes  our 
work  can  be  made  easier  with  many  of 
our  modern  conveniences.  But  in  these 
days  of  depression  we  must  realize  that 
many  of  our  girls  do  not  have  these  con- 
veniences in  their  own  homes,  and  I 
prefer  using  in  the  class  room  the  most 
ordinary  equipment.  I  do  not  want  my 
girls  to  feel  they  are  any  different  than 
hundreds  of  other  girls;  and  certainly  if 
a  girl  can  learn  to  make  the  most  delicate 
cake  with  a  common  tablespoon  and  a 
wire  egg  beater  that  girl  has  everything 
in    common    with    the    girl    who    uses    an 
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expensive  electrical  "Kitchen  Aide"  with 
which  to  beat  and  mix  her  cake.  So  our 
Domestic  Science  kitchen  must  be  equipped 
with  the  most  ordinary  articles  used  in 
any  home. 

However,  our  girls  should  also  be  taught 
that  often  times  a  little  money  spent  on 
siome  of  our  more  simple  kitchen  con- 
veniences will  greatly  expedite  matters. 
Take  for  instance  the  simple  little  con- 
trivance used  to  lift  jars  of  hot  water 
when  one  is  canning  fruit.  Very  few 
kitchens  have  one  yet  they  can  be  pur- 
chased for  only  a  few  cents,  and  what 
a  help  they  are.  Every  one  is  canning 
these  days  and  it  is  quite  a  nuisance,  as 
well  as  being  dangerous,  to  lift  a  jar  out 
of  iboiling-  water  with  only  a  cloth  to 
protect  the  hands.  Should  not  a  girl  be 
taught  that  while  we  must  live  economical- 
ly yet  it  is  not  always  true  economy  to 
do  with  "a  workshop"  that  is  inefficiently 
equipped  ? 

I  -believe  that  the  State  Course  of  Study 
in  Home  Eoonomics  should  be  follewed  as 
nearly  as  possible  by  the  teacher  in  the 
work  with  blind  girls.  Then  there  will  be 
no  doubt  about  a  graduate  having  met  the 
requirements  necessary  for  entering  any 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state. 
However,  this  does  not  hinder  a  teacher 
from  using  her  own  ingenuity  in  work- 
ing out  her  lesson  plans.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  considered  in  making 
such  lesson  plans  practical.  First,  we 
must  know  something  about  the  homes 
from  which  the  girls  come  and  we  should 
have  some  idea  in  mind  as  to  what  our 
girls  are  working  toward.  Many  of  them, 
possibly  the  greater  per  cent,  will  go 
back  to  the  same  home  from  which  they 
have  come.  If  this  be  true  then  possibly 
our  whole  plan  should  'be  based  around 
the  general  plan  of  teaching  the  girls  to 
d'O  the  things  that  will  be  most  helpful 
in  the  home  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to 
keep  the  girl  herself  happy. 

A  work  sheet  on  "Hospitality"  can  be 
made  most  practical,  for  the  girls  want  to 
know  and  should  know  all  "the  rules  of 
society"  which  is  neither  more  or  less  than 
etiquette.  The  Course  of  Study  for  the 
state  where  I  live  requires  a  girl  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  twenty-four  meals  before 
she  can  graduate  from  the  Home  Economics 
Department.  This  gives  the  girl  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  cook  a  meal  and  serve 
it  to  her  guests  but  it  also   gives  her  an 


opportunity  to  learn  every  phase  of  table 
courtesy.  There  are  always  certain  hard 
and  fast  rules  which  we  all  follow,  but 
the  blind  girl  has  a  different  task  from 
that  of  her  seeing  sister.  Not  only  must 
she  learn  the  laws  of  etiquette,  but  she 
must  work  out  her  own  methods  of  put- 
ting them  into  practice  so  that  she  will 
at  all  times  be  "at  ease"  and  free  from 
embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Only  by  continual  practice  will  a  girl  be 
able  to  do  this,  and  so  after  a  girl  has 
had  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  cookery,  covering  units  on  breakfasts, 
eggs,  meats,  milk,  pastry,  salads,  vege- 
tables and  many  others,  then  she  is  ready 
to  serve  her  twenty-four  meals  and  put 
into  practice  many  of  the  rules  she  has 
learned  from  the  unit  on  hospitality. 

All  the  units  in  the  Foods  course  are 
very  important  but  the  one  I  consider 
most  essential  to  the  teen  age  girl  is  the 
one  which  I  call  "Health  and  Personal  Hy- 
giene." Some  may  not  consider  that  it 
has  a  place  in  the  Foods  Course,  ibut  it 
can  be  very  easily  correlated  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  drive  home  some 
of  the  laws  of  health  which  many  of  our 
young  people  at  this  age  are  neglecting. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  "IF  we 
are  to  live  right  and  be  able  to  do  our 
share  of  the  world's  work  it  will  be 
necessary  that  we  be  healthy  and  strong." 
There  are  so  many  health  problems  of 
which  girls  are  ignorant.  We  have  them 
under  our  direct  supervision  for  at  least 
nine  months  'of  the  year,  then,  how  will 
they  learn  if  we  do  not  teach  them  7 

In  the  Oklahoma  School  every  girl  from 
the  first  grade  up  takes  sewing.  The 
younger  girls  are  under  the  supervision  of 
assistant  teachers.  These  assistants  are 
the  older  girls  who  have  graduated  from 
the  department.  After  graduating  a  girl 
is  given  two  years'  practice  teaching  work 
under  the  direct  supei-vision  of  the  regular 
teacher.  This  experience  is  invaluable  to 
a  girl  and  one  which  they  all  thoroughly 
enjoy.  They  are  beginning  to  find  them- 
selves and  to  actually  do  something.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  girls  have  been  the  ones 
to  receive  what  some  other  person  has  to 
give,  now  they  have  a  chance  to  give 
something  to  the  younger  girl.  It  is  a 
new  experience  and  they  like  it.  This 
assistance  is  just  as  valuable  to  the 
School — it  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
smaller  girls  to  start  sewing  much  younger 
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than  would  be  possible  with  only  one 
teacher  in  the  Department. 

It  is  most  important  that  girls  be 
taught  the  proper  use  of  the  tools  of 
sewing  just  as  early  as  possible.  Habits 
formed  during  this  impressionable  age  will 
be  m'ore  lasting.  The  assistant  teachers 
can  take  a  small  class  of  younger  girls 
and  give  them  more  personal  supervision 
than  can  a  single  teacher  with  a  larger 
class.  In  this  way  correct  sewing  habits 
can  be  formed  early  so  when  the  girl  is 
ready  to  take  up  problems  of  construction 
she  will  have  developed  good  habits  in 
the  use  of  her  tools  and  can  advance  much 
more  rapidly. 

Every  girl  should  learn  to  do  plain  sew- 
ing and  to  make  enough  of  the  different 
types  of  fancy  work  to  keep  herself  happy 
and  contented.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
a  girl  could  not  make  a  little  pin  money 
with  her  needle.  Crocheting  is  very  much 
in  vogue  right  now  and  a  blind  girl  can 
be  taught  to  make  almost  anything  with 
a  crochet  hook  from  fine  lace  and  filet 
work  to  a  crocheted  rug  made  from  old 
stockings.  Of  course  the  cutting  of  these 
stockings  into  strips  is  the  most  difficult 
part,  but  it  has  been  done  by  partially 
blind  girls,  and  any  totally  blind  girl  will 
have  a  sister  or  friend  who  will  gladly 
do  it  for  her.  Another  very  serviceable 
rug  made  by  some  of  our  girls  is  made 
from  blue  and  white  bed  ticking  which 
was  removed  from  mattresses  when  they 
were  recovered.  After  this  material  is 
put  through  the  laundry  it  makes  a  very 
practical  bath  mat.  Still  another  useful 
mat  for  the  porch  can  be  made  from 
fraying  out  burlap  sacks,  then  by  taking 
about  five  threads  and  with  a  large  crochet 
hook  a  rug  of  any  size  can  easily  be  made. 

Speaking  of  burlap  sacks — the  kind  in 
which  your  school  gets  its  beans,  coffee, 
bran,  shorts  and  the  like — take  them  to 
your  nearest  laundry  and  have  them 
bleached.  They  make  lovely  sport  shirts 
and  sport  coats,  cushions,  hassocks,  and 
protectors  for  the  arms  and  backs  of 
overstuffed  furniture.  These  latter  articles 
will  require  some  embroidery  work  to 
make  them  more  attractive,  but  even  this 
is  not  impossible  for  a  blind  girl.  Simple 
outlining  or  chain  stitch  can  always  be 
done   if   one    is    willing   to   make    use    of 


heavy  brown  wrapping  paper.  A  pattern 
can  be  cut  and  sewed  to  the  cloth  and  then 
it  can  easily  be  out-lined  with  various 
kinds  of  thread  or  yarn.  The  lovely  old 
fashioned  Numdah  embroidery  is  nothing 
more  than  a  solid  pattern  of  chain  stitch. 
This  can  be  done  by  first  outlining  the 
paper  pattern  with  a  chain,  then  removing 
the  paper  and  using  the  outline  aa  a 
guide  for  filling  in  the  design.  This  makes 
a  very  attractive  piece  lof  work  when  done 
with    yam    or    heavy    embroidery    thread. 

Here  again  must  we  teach  the  girls  to 
utilize  the  things  they  have  at  home. 
Father's  shirts,  worn  around  the  collar 
band  and  cuffs,  can  very  readily  be  con- 
verted into  little  brother's  waists  or  into 
aprons  to  be  worn  while  doing  the  morn- 
ing work.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
one  can  utilize  sugar  and  flour  sacks.  And 
just  now  every  one  is  "making  over".  Two 
partially  worn  dresses  of  contrasting  colors 
can  be  worked  over  into  one  good  dress 
or  yokes  can  be  added  to  give  an  old 
dress  a  new  touch.  These  can  all  be  made 
very  fascinating  to  the  various  age   girls. 

Ordinary  brown  wrapping  paper  is  a 
great  help  to  the  teacher  of  blind  girls. 
A  girl  can  be  taught  to  cut  her  own  frocks 
if  her  pattern  is  of  heavy  paper.  By  care- 
fully handling  the  scissors  with  the  right 
hand  and  following  the  edge  of  the  paper 
with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  she  can 
soon  learn  to  do  her  own  cutting.  This 
past  year  I  had  a  Foods  class  of  all 
totally  blind  girls,  only  lone  of  whom 
knew  what  a  T-bone  steak  looked  like. 
I  cut  a  very  crude  looking  "steak"  from 
a  piece  of  brown  paper,  cutting  a  hole 
showing  the  shape  and  location  of  the 
bone  and  the  girls  were  delighted  for 
they  were  able  to  actually  visualize  in 
their  mind's  eye  a  real  T-bone  steak.  It 
was  quickly  done  and  at  a  time  when  it 
was  impossible  to  produce  the  real  thing 
for  the  girls  to  see  with  their  fingers. 
There  are  scores  of  other  ways  in  which 
the  paper  can  be  used. 

The  teacher  of  Home  Economics  cer- 
tainly has  a  very  important  role  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  importance  lof 
a  practical  program  as  part  of  the  teaching 
plan  of  every  school  cannot  be  over  em- 
phasized. 
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THE    USE    AND    POSSIBILITIES    OF    THE    RADIO    IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  p.  C.  Potts 
Principal  Teacher,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Maryland  Scbool  for  the  Blind 
Ovqj'lea,  Maryland, 
March  18,  1932. 
Dear  Superintendent: 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  a  paper  on 
"The  Use  and  Possibilities  of  the  Radio 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind".  As  the  basis 
for  this  discussion  should  be  the  present 
use  lof  the  radio,  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
questionnaire  which  I  am  sending  to  all 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  rauch  if  you 
would  jot  down  your  answers  to  these 
questions  and  drop  them  in  the  mail  at 
once.  Then  the  matter  will  not  be  ne- 
glected.    Thank  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  C.  POTTS. 

1.  How  many  radios  does  your  school 
own? 

2.  What  groups  of  students  have  access 
to   these  ? 

3.  At  what  time  is  such  access  per- 
mitted ? 

4.  During  how  much  of  this  time  is  the 
choice  of  a  program  determined  by 
the  school  or  some  member  of  the 
faculty? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  "School 
•of  the  Air"  in  connection  with  liter- 
ary classes? 

6.  What  other  programs  do  you  use 
regularly  in  this  connection? 

7.  To  what  extent  do  you  make  use 
of  the  NBC  Music  Appreciation 
Hour? 

8.  Do  you  use  the  radio  for  dancing 
classes  or  for  dances? 

Please  add  on  the  other  side  of  this 
sheet  any  other  information  which  may 
be  helpful. 


Mr.  Chairman,   and  fellow-workers   with 
and  for  the  blind: 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  thank  those 
of  you  who  are  superintendents  of  schools 


for  the  blind,  for  your  splendid  cooperation 
in  sending  me  promptly  and  fully  the 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  which  I  sent 
to  you.  I  received  complete  and  detailed 
reports  from  thirty-six  of  our  regular 
schools,  six  special  schools,  and  the  de- 
partments for  the  blind  of  twelve  public 
school  systems.  And  this  remarkable  re- 
sponse has  been  due,  I  believe,  not  only 
to  the  desire  to  be  helpful  in  the  study 
of  this  problem,  but  to  the  great  interest 
which  is  felt  in  it. 

The  radio  is  the  greatest  blessing  which 
has  oome  to  the  blind  since  the  develop- 
ment of  tactile  print.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  that  the  person  who  does  not  see  has 
to  depend  mainly  upon  touch  and  hearing 
in  his  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Here- 
tofore, touch  has  been  the  more  widely 
used  of  these  two  senses,  because  in  order 
to  employ  hearing  one  has  had  to  depend 
upon  the  services  of  others,  and  even  in 
our  schools  this  assistance  is  comparative- 
ly meager.  For  the  sake  of  economy, 
pupils  must  be  read  to  in  groups,  and  in- 
dividual needs  and  wishes  cannot  always 
be  satisfied.  In  the  home,  those  who  have 
the  time  to  read  aloud  are  often  not  in- 
terested in  what  the  blind  boy  or  girl 
wishes  to  hear  about,  or  are  poor  readers. 
And  always,  the  student  must  feel  that 
he  is  dependent.  Besides,  although  tactile 
print  gives  him  the  great  literature  of  the 
ages  and  the  current  events  of  the  past 
month,  yet  its  opportunities  are  neces- 
sarily limited.  Printing  is  expensive, 
therefore  not  all  the  books  which  one 
would  like  to  read  are  available;  also,  the 
gathering,  printing,  and  circulation  of  news 
takes  considerable  time,  and  ere  it  reaches 
the  blind  reader  it  is  not  as  fresh  as  he 
would  like.  Now,  with  the  advent  of 
the  radiO',  this  latter  condition  is  changed. 
The  news -is  obtainable  several  times  a 
day,  and  is  told  in  a  brief,  interesting 
manner.  .Jliis  relieves  the  blind  person  of 
t^fe  necessity" of  depending  upon  someone 
else  for  the  daily  news,  and  helps  to 
make  of  him  a  social  being.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  how  much  this  means,  to  be  able 
to  talk  intelligently  about  the  things  which 
those  around  him  are  talking  about,  and  tp 
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get  his  information  independently,  not  by 
going  off  by  himself  to  read,  but  simply 
by  listening  to  the  radio  for  a  few  minutes 
each  day.  Then,  consider  the  broadcasts 
of  sports  and  games.  Everyone  enjoys 
some  of  these  fonns  of  recreation,  and 
often  would  rather  listen  to  the  description 
of  'one  of  the  big  football  or  baseball 
games  than  go  to  see  a  poorer  game  near 
at  hand.  The  announcing  is  so  good  that 
persons  are  more  interested  in  sports,  and 
learning  more  about  different  games  than 
ever  before.  How  many  pupils  have  en- 
joyed prize  fights,  hockey,  lacrosse,  and 
polo  by  means  'of  the  radio  who  have 
never  attended  such  sports  in  person.  And, 
after  hearing  them  broadcast,  one  can 
understand  them  better  and  enjoy  them 
more  when  one  sees  them.  Besides,  events  of 
widespread  interest,  like  the  Olympic  games, 
which  only  a  few  can  attend  in  person,  are 
available  to  people  all  over  the  country. 
But  that  is  only  one  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  radio.  Most  blind  students 
have  had  some  instruction  in  music,  and 
are  better  prepared  to  appreciate  it  than 
is  the  world  at  large.  And  what  wonder- 
ful opportunities  they  have;  vocal  num- 
bers by  from  one  to  several  hundred 
voices,  as  well  as  music  by  almost  all 
known  instruments,  singly,  or  in  the 
various  combinations.  One  can  listen,  in 
the  coui-se  of  a  year,  to  concerts  which 
would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  to  hear 
in  the  theaters,  and  one  does  not  have  to 
go  all  over  the  United  States  or  abroad, 
but  can  sit  in  his  easy  chair  in  the  sitting 
room  or  schoolroom  and  enjoy  them  with 
his  friends.  Think  of  hearing  in  the 
course  of  one  week,  the  U.  S.  Navy  Band, 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Band,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Band,  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera,  and  even  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  together  with 
string  quartets,  glee  clubs,  and  numerous 
soloists;  and  all  broadcast  by  one  com- 
pany -over  an  extensive  network.  A  few 
years  ago  we  would  have  looked  forv\^ard 
for  weeks  to  one  of  these  musical  treats, 
and  how  many  of  us  ever  expected  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  them  all.  Now,  such  oppor- 
tunities are  so  frequent  and  so  readily 
accessible  that  we  do  not  appreciate  them. 
The  radio  has,  however,  done  a  great  deal 
to  stimulate  interest  in  music,  and  this 
is  a  field  in  which  the  blind  can  lead,  not 
only  in  the   home,   but   in   the   community 


at  large.  Although  not  all  are  able  to 
play  or  sing  well,  yet  they  are  more 
familiar  with  good  music  and  with  various 
forms  of  music  than  most  children  of  their 
age.  Their  courses  in  harmony,  the 
history  of  music,  and  music  appreciation, 
together  with  their  chances  to  hear  good 
music,  and  the  motivation  furnished  by 
almost  all  those  around  them  being  inter- 
ested in  music,  'has  brought  this  about. 
And  here,  again,  the  radio  can  help.  A 
special  feature  of  the  music  broadcasts 
is  the  Music  Appreciation  Hour  on  Friday 
mornings  throughout  the  school  year.  The 
lessons  are  so  arranged  that,  by  giving 
a  half  hour  of  one's  time  every  other  ^ 
week,  a  student  can  get  a  four-year  course 
in  creative  listening.  This  seems  to  be 
the  feature  most  attractive  to  our  schools. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  schools  reporting, 
and  several  of  the  public  school  classes 
take  advantage  of  this  splendid  broadcast. 
The  others  should  arrange  to  do  so  if  it 
is  available  in  their  locality.  Even  the 
lowly  jazz  has  its  place  on  our  listening 
programs,  for  those  of  our  students  who 
are  members  of  dance  orchestras  depend 
upon  the  radio  in  order  to  keep  up-to-date 
with  their  music.  But,  although  we  de- 
vote considerable  attention  to  social  danc- 
ing, yet  we  make  little  other  use  of  the 
abundant  dance  music  supplied  by  the 
radio.  One  reason  for  this  is,  undoubted- 
ly, because  we  have  our  ovm  orchestras; 
another  is  that,  due  to  the  nature  of 
present-day  dancing,  an  orchestra  must 
be  close  at  hand  to  furnish  the  "pep" 
desired  in  the  dancing. 

A  feature  that  we  do  not  use  to  the 
extent  that  we  should  is  "The  School  of 
the  Air",  Our  neglect  of  this  program  / 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  is  not  convenient  for  some  of  us; 
but,  because  of  our  having  four  different 
times  in  the  United  States,  besides  the 
complications  arising  from  the  daylight 
saving  plan,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a 
nation-wide  broadcast  during  school  hcnrs, 
at  such  a  time  as  would  be  most  conven- 
ient for  everyone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
none  of  us  neglect  this  radio  presentation 
because  our  schedules  are  so  inflexible 
that  we  must  teach  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  at  certain  stated  times  and  no 
other,  or  because  we  are  teaching  sub- 
jects instead  of  children.  In  order  to 
stimulate  and  guide  the  child's  develop- 
ment,   which   is    real   teaching,    v/e    should 
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use  the  project-problem  method  of  in- 
struction, and  the  "School  of  the  Air"  is 
prepared  to  be  used  in  this  manner.  It 
offers  a  great  variety  of  literary,  histor- 
ical and  musical  numbers.  In  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  we  are  greatly  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  supplementary  material  to 
stimulate  interest,  clarify  ideas,  and  make 
lasting  impressions  upon  our  pupils.  Here 
we  have,  ready  to  hand,  motivation  of 
the  best  type,  together  with  bibliographies 
and  suggested  projects  which  will  help 
the  inexperienced  teacher  to  make  fuller 
use  of  the  material  presented.  Take 
high  school  English,  for  example.  During 
the  past  school  year,  there  were  broad- 
casts of  the  following  classics  which  are 
probably  used,  in  most  of  the  schools, 
either  for  class-work  or  supplementary 
reading:  "The  Man  Without  a  Country", 
"The  Gold  Bug",  "Ivanhoe",  "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities",  "Silas  Marner",  "Julius  iCae- 
sar",  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice". 
How  much  interest  it  would  add  to  the 
study  of  these  books,  for  the  children 
to  cooperate  in  the  suggested  projects 
and  listen  to  the  broadcasts!  Such  things 
make  school  work  more  vital  to  the  chil- 
dren. They  feel  that  others,  not  only 
in  school  but  out,  are  interested  in  these 
things,  and  that  they  are  not  divorced 
from  real  life  and  confined  to  the  class 
room.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
study  of  history  and  civics.  Since  adopt- 
ing the  project-problem  method  of  teach- 
ing, we  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  suitable  material,  and,  because 
most  of  'Our  pupils  have  read  and  do  read 
less  than  those  in  the  public  schools,  we 
find  it  harder  to  stimulate  interest.  Here, 
in  these  radio  programs,  we  have  the 
motivation,  considerable  material  furnish- 
ed and  'Other  suggested.  Why  not  lessen 
our  work  and  enrich  our  courses  by  mak- 
ing use  of  it!  And  these  suggestions 
and  arguments  are  even  more  forceful  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  lower 
grades.  Most  of  the  material  is  intended 
for  the  grades  'below  the  tenth,  and  there 
is  not  a  child  in  school  who  would  not 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  stories  or 
dramatizations.  They  range  all  the  way 
from  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  fairy 
stories  to  the  classics  mentioned  above. 
And  the  lessons  are  prepared  by  brilliant 
educators,  to  conform  with  the  latest  and 
best  ideas  in  education.    Let  us  all  try  to  take 


advantage   of  these   excellent  opportunities 
which    are    furnished    us    without    cost! 

Now  these  are  only  examples  of  the 
wonderful  broadcasts  which  we  may  en- 
joy. Many  plays,  most  of  them  worth 
while,  and  some  of  them  very  well  acted, 
are  presented  over  the  radio.  Some  of 
the  plays  offered  are  the  latest  hits; 
others,  the  best  classics,  such  as  "Peer 
Gynt",  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac",  "The  Doll's 
House",  and  Shakespeare's  plays.  And 
the  acting  varies  from  that  of  a  troupe 
employed  by  the  studio  to  that  of  the 
best  professionals.  Isn't  this  a  splendid 
chance  to  develop  dramatic  appreciation,  ^ 
which,  by  the  way,  may  be  as  worth 
while  as  music  appreciation?  Moreover, 
a  great  number  of  excellent  speakers 
talk,  from  time  to  time,  on  all  sorts  of 
topics;  in  fact,  one  can  listen  to  courses  of 
lectures  on  many  different  subjects.  Time 
was,  when  persons  would  travel  miles  in 
order  to  hear  the  President  speak, — now 
you  can  hear  the  King  of  England,  and 
even  the  Pope,  right  in  the  schoolroom. 
And,  no  matter  what  your  special  interest 
may  be,  you  can  get  authoritative  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it.  But  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  things  aibout  the  radio 
is,  that  no  matter  in  what  mood  you  may 
be,  you  can  find  some  program  to  fit  that 
mood.  You  can  get  instruction  in  regard 
to  cooking,  marketing,  sewing  and  fur- 
nishing; health  and  beauty  hints;  relig- 
ious and  inspirational  addresses;  humor; 
classical  or  popular  music  or  drama; 
stories;  the  weather;  market  reports; 
baseball  scores;  in  fact,  almost  anything 
in  which  anyone  would  be  interested. 
And  the  moment  what  you  are  listening 
to  does  not  suit  you,  you  can  silence  it 
and  listen  to  something  else  without  being 
considered  rude.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  one  should  listen  to  the  radio  only 
for  enjoyment,  but  that  we  should  culti- 
vate the  enjoyment  of  all  worth  while 
things.  This  requires  that  the  use  of  , 
the  radio  be  to  some  extent  supervised.  -^  . 
Some  pupils  may  like  only  jazz  music, 
detective  stories,  and  the  most  lurid  of 
plays.  To  develop  in  them  a  taste  for 
better  things,  and  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  and 
profit  by  these  better  things,  is  the  duty 
of  all  interested  in  the  training  of  youth. 
For  the  radio  is  not  primarily  a  school  ,  y 
aid,  but  a  device  to  assist  in  the  worthy  -^^ 
use    of    leisure    time.      By    an    intelligent 
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choice  of  programs,  one  can  get  almost 
the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  in  cer- 
tain colleges;  in  fact,  it  will  not  be  long 
until  regular  college  courses  leading  to 
a  degree  will  be  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  radio.  But,  although  this 
will  be  a  blessing  for  shut-ins  and  cer- 
tain others  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
prived of  such  advantages,  yet  it  is  a 
poor  way  in  which  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion. Education  is  acquired  mainly  from 
men,  not  books,  and  the  impersonal  na- 
ture of  the  radio  makes  it  even  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  correspondence 
course  as  a  substitute  for  school  or  col- 
lege. It  is,  however,  a  very  valuable 
supplementary  device.  It  is  a  splendid 
way  in  which  to  cultivate  a  taste  for, 
and  to  enjoy,  the  cultural  things  of  life, — 
art,    music,   the    drama,    philosophy,    etc. 

Now  the  primary  consideration  for  us 
is,  are  we  as  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
blind  boys  and  girls,  making  the  fullest 
possible  use  lof  this  medium  in  their  in- 
struction and  in  training  them  how  to  use 
their  leisure  time,  not  only  during  school 
days,  but  afterwards  as  well.  Some  of 
us  are  not.  From  the  "classes  for  handi- 
capped children,  blind  and  sight  saving", 
of  one  of  our  large  cities,  comes  this 
report:  "Due  to  vast  amount  of  advertis- 
ing matter  given  over  the  radio,  the 
Board  of  Education  does  not  favor  use 
of  radios  in  school."  These  people  are 
not  progressive  enough  to  embi'ace  all 
of  the  opportunities  'offered  them.  Instead 
of  training  their  pupils  to  select  and 
benefit   by   the    good,    and   to    discard    the 


worthless,  they  throw  the  whole  away 
because  they  'object  to  a  part  of  it. 
This  is  like  throwing  away  a  bushel  of 
wheat  because  there  is  a  handful  of  chaff 
in  it.  Let  us  hope  that  a  more  progessive 
Board  of  Education  will  soon  be  elected 
in  this  city.  Only  two  schools  reported 
that  they  had  no  radios.  The  others 
have  a  total  of  one  hundred  twenty-three 
radios  owned  by  the  schools.  We,  there- 
fore, have  the  necessary  equipment;  the 
most  expensive  item  has  been  taken  care 
of.  It  behooves  us  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  this  equipment.  The  running  ex- 
pense is  very  small,  and  the  pupils  should 
have  access  to  it  whenever  this  does  not 
interfere  with  other  school  work  or  recre- 
ation. The  main  problems  are  to  make 
our  class  schedules  flexible  enough  so 
that  teachers  may  make  use  of  the  best 
material  offered  that  is  correlated  with 
their  subjects  and  suitable  for  their  grades, 
and  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  profitably 
to  employ  the  leisure  time  which  they 
devote  to  radio  listening.  As  we  develop 
music  appreciation,  so  we  should  develop 
literary  and  art  appreciation,  the  ability 
to  listen  to  a  good  lecture  and  extract 
the  gist  of  it,  the  ability  to  keep  informed 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  to 
form  opinions  and  be  able  to  express 
them.  In  other  words,  we  should  cultivate 
individualities,  we  should  stimulate  orig- 
inality and  initiative,  we  should  prepare 
our  students  to  live  fuller,  freer,  happier 
lives.  To  the  extent  that  we  do  this  we 
are  living  up  to  the  possibilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  positions. 


THE    FINDINGS    OF   THE   WHITE   HOUSE    CONFER- 

ENCE  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxpield 
Supervisor  of  Educational  Research,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Three  years  ago  educators  of  the  blind 
were  striving  to  further  the  welfare  lof 
such  visually  handicapped  children  as 
came  under  their  immediate  jurisdiction, 
with  little  cooperative  action  for  the  wel- 
fare of  blind  students  throughout  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Yet  many  signs 
were  pointing  toward  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing appreciation  of  the  fact  that  such  co- 
operative action  between  schools  and  class- 
es   throughout    the    United    States    was    a 


fundamental  requirement  for  the  effective 
solution  of  many  a  difficult  problem  which 
had  previously  been  considered  strictly 
local  in  nature.  In  our  field,  therefore, 
the  stage  was  already  set  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.  The  prompt- 
ness and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
educators  responded  to  the  questionnaires 
and  letters  of  inquiry  sent  to  them  by 
the    Sub-iCommittee   on   the   Visually   Han- 
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dicapped  and  by  other  committees,  at  a 
time  when  the  educational  world  had 
reason  to  feel  that  it  was  unduly  beleag- 
uered by  questionnaires,  showed  conclu- 
sively how  ready  were  the  instructors  of 
the  blind  to  further  a  study  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  see  their  in- 
dividual problems  in  relation  to  the  general 
problem  of  the  proper  training  and  welfare 
of  blind  children  throughout  the  nation. 
The  program  suggested  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Visually  Handicapped 
of  the  White  House  iConference  is  em- 
bodied in  a  set  of  fourteen  recommenda- 
tions. As  I  look  at  them  I  find  myself 
tempted  to  discuss  each  one  fully,  but 
fortunately  time  does  not  permit.  I  have, 
therefore,  chosen  those  four  recommenda- 
tions which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  imme- 
diate concern  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  its  capac- 
ity as  a  national  organization.  If  this 
Association  should  undertake  to  promote 
the  aims  which  are  sought  in  these  recom- 
mendations, it  may  find,  within  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years,  that  it  has  been 
responsible  for  radical  yet  highly  construc- 
tive changes  in  the  curriculum  of  schools 
for  the  blind.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  initial 
impulse  toward  advancement  should  come. 

The  first  recommendation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "It  is  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Census  Bureau  be  asked  to  make 
available  as  complete  data  as  possible 
regarding  the  visually  handicapped  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Sttes."  There  are 
a  few  states  in  this  country  in  which 
a  more  or  less  accurate  register  'of  the 
blind  is  kept,  either  by  the  state  school 
for  the  blind  or  by  some  other  organiza- 
tion. There  are  other  states  in  which 
the  schools  and  other  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
educable  blind  children  there  are  in 
the  state  who  should  be  reached,  but 
whose  existence  may  not  be  known.  And 
there  is  no  state  in  which  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
compilation  of  its  annual  census  would 
not  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  local 
workers  for  the  blind.  It  is  not  that 
any  state  hopes  to  have  an  infallibly  ac- 
curate record  of  the  exact  degree  of  vis- 
ual handicap,  or  of  the  exact  cause  of 
such  handicap,  for  each  and  every  one 
of   its   citizens   suffering   from   visual   de- 


fects.    A  reasonably  accurate  census,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  great  value. 

A  natural  place  to  turn  for  help  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  register  is  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  Director  of  this  Bu- 
reau is  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary 
information  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
1930  Census  Law  made  it  illegal  to  give 
out  any  data  about  individuals.  Although 
there  is  an  acknowledged  danger  in  in- 
discriminately releasing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  people  listed  in  the  Census, 
there  is  an  oibvious  advantage  in  making 
the  names  and  addresses  of  special  groups 
of  people  available  to  such  agencies  and 
organizations  as  are  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vance  their   welfare. 

In  March,  1931,  a  bill  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  Director  of  the  Census  to 
collect  and  publish  annually  statistics  re- 
lating to  crime  and  to  the  defective,  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  classes.  Through 
the  operation  of  this  law,  once  .Congress 
grants  the  necessary  appropriation,  it  may 
be  possible  to  gather  the  information  we 
need,  although  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
the  wording  of  the  law  was  not  changed 
so  that  the  physically  handicapped  would 
not  need  to  be  classed  as  defective  or 
dependent.  However,  there  may  be  some 
better  way  of  reaching  our  goal. 

Probably  most  of  you  already  know  of 
the  Committee  on  Central  Statistics  of 
the  Blind  which  was  originally  sponsored 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  and  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Since  Miss  Evelyn 
McKay  is  to  report  to  you  on  their  work, 
I  am  mentioning  it  here  only  to  suggest 
that  more  may  be  accomplished  through 
cooperation  with  this  Committee  than 
in  any  other  way.  Since  there  is  no 
group  which  is  more  vitally  in  need  of 
the  collection  of  data  regarding  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  than  are  the  educators 
of  blind  children,  it  would  seem  to  fall 
to  this  Association  to  apply  the  spur 
which  will  hasten  action  on  this  recom- 
mendation. The  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee 'on  Statistics  which  would  cooperate 
with  the  Committee  on  Central  Statistics 
of  the  Blind,  would  make  the  necessary 
impression  on  the  Census  Bureau  and  on 
Congress.  (Such  a  Committee  would  also  find 
itself  giving  valuable  assistance  on  other 
problems   relating  to  statistics  of  the  blihd.) 

The  first  item,  therefore,  in  the  national 
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program  for  educators  of  the  blind  which 
I  would  urg-e  upon  this  Association,  is 
the  furthering  of  a  census  of  the  visually 
handicapped  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  know,  locally  and  nationally, 
how  nearly  we  are  meeting  our  responsi- 
bilities  in  the  education  of  blind  children. 

The  next  recommendation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "It  is  recommended  that  there  be 
appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Industry,  Labor,  the  Gen- 
eral Public,  and  those  workers  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  physically  handicaped  chil- 
dren, this  commission  to  make  a  study  of 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  vocational 
opportunities   of  handicapped   children." 

The  importance  of  this  recommendation 
hardly  needs  emphasis.  Few  will  deny 
that  the  problem  of  adequately  preparing 
blind  students  for  vocational  life  should 
have  much  more  active  attention  from  the 
educators  as  a  national  group  than  it  has 
so  far  received;  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  'of  the  Blind  is 
without  doubt  the  organization  which 
should  take  the  lead  in  pushing  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  particular  recommenda- 
tion. A  small  committee  appointed  by 
the  three  national  organizations  for  the 
blind,  with  this  Association  taking  the 
initiative,  and  possibly  with  much  of  the 
work  being  done  through  the  office  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  mighl 
go  far  toward  bridging  the  gulf  now  ex- 
isting between  actual  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessful vocational  placement  and  the  vo- 
cational guidance  and  training  which  blind 
children  receive  in  our  schools  and  classes. 
This  committee  will  find  a  cordial  recep- 
tion from  representatives  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  Washington.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  outstanding  leaders  of  industry 
and  labor  will  also  cooperate  gladly. 

Although  the  next  recommendation  is 
closely  related  to  the  foregoing,  it  was 
listed  separately  in  order  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  small  but  important  group 
involved    might   not   be    overlooked: 

"It  is  recommended  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  vocational  problems  of  col- 
lege trained  blind  people."  The  promo- 
tion of  this  study  might  be  made  the 
special  concern  of  a  sub-comrnittee  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
larger    problem    of    vocational    placement. 

Although  the  group  of  college  trained 
blind  people   is   small  in  proportion  to   the 


total  number  of  college  trained  seeing 
people,  if  we  extend  the  term  "college 
trained"  to  cover  all  those  who  have 
taken  advanced  work  beyond  the  high 
school  level,  the  resulting  total  is  by  no 
means   insignificant. 

In  January,  1930,  the  Foundation  made 
a  brief  study  of  the  number  of  blind 
students  graduating  from  high  school  and 
of  those  taking  advanced  work.  In  the 
large  percentage  of  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind  which  responded  to  our 
questionnaire,  it  was  found  that  a  sur- 
prising number  of  students  had  graduated 
from  high  school  during  the  preceding 
five  years — more  than  850,  in  fact.  Of 
this  number  75  were  students  in  b'rSiile 
day  school  classes  and  777  in  residential 
schools.  During  the  year  1929  alone,  171 
blind  students  attending  residential  insti- 
tutions graduated  from  high  school.  Of 
the  777  residential  school  pupils  graduat- 
ing during  the  five-year  period  1925-29, 
213  continued  their  studies,  196  of  them 
going  to  college. 

Now  this  is  not  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber in  proportion  to  the  approximately 
6,000  blind  students  in  the  United  States. 
These  college  trained  people  will,  or  ra- 
ther should,  include  our  future  successful 
business  and  professional  blind  men  and 
women.  However,  unless  some  more  care- 
fully planned  program  is  instituted  in 
their  behalf  than  now  exists,  many  prom- 
ising leaders  -will  never  come  to  the  fore 
because  of  lack  of  opportunity.  If  it  is 
true  among  the  seeing,  as  it  most  cer- 
tainly is,  that  college  graduates  cannot 
expect  satisfactory  placement  within  their 
own  local  territory  except  by  chance,  it 
is  much  more  tnie  of  visually  handicapped 
graduates.  This  means  that  blind  stu- 
dents with  advanced  training  must  have 
recourse  to  some  national  organization 
for  help  in  finding  adequate  positions. 

Although  many  of  our  blind  students 
are  prone  to  look  upon  advanced  educa- 
tion merely  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  a  cultural  one,  they 
differ  no  whit,  in  this  respect,  from  their 
seeing  comrades,  except  possiblj^  in  the 
intensity  of  their  reliance  upon  formal 
education  as  a  "job-getting"  factor.  Be- 
cause of  this  widespread  tendency  to  look 
upon  advanced  education  in  its  expressly 
vocational  aspect,  colleges  and  universities 
are  having  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of     excluding     ambitious     but    unplaceable 
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seeing  boys  and  girls  who  will  not  have 
the  necessary  personality  and  social  qual- 
infications,  no  matter  how  many  formal 
courses  they  may  take  during  their  college 
and  graduate  work.  This  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  where  blind  college  stu- 
dents are  concerned.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  part  of  our  problem  in 
placing  blind  college  graduates  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  often  encouraged, 
or  allowed,  the  wrong  boys  and  girls  to 
take  advanced  training.  By  doing  this, 
we  have  probably  injured  the  vocational 
opportunities  of  really  promising  blind 
college  graduates. 

If  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  will  take  the  lead  in 
advancing  an  adequate  study  of  the  vo- 
cational problems  indicated  in  these  two 
recommendations,  such  leadership  to  be 
expressed  through  a  carefully  chosen  com- 
mittee which  will  work  actively  and  pro- 
pulsively  with  the  American  Association 
of  W'orkers  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Federal 
and  private  organizations,  this  Associa- 
tion will  have  forced  one  of  the  most 
progressive  steps  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  which  will  have  been  taken  in  this 
country  for  many   years. 

The  fourth  recommendation  which  I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention  today  is  unques- 
tionably the  direct  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind : 

"It  is  recommended  that,  in  order  that 
the  professional  status  of  work  for  the 
blind  may  be  raised,  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  set  of  minimum 
standard  requirements,  for  entrance  into 
the  different  branches  of  the  work,  and 
to  suggest  ways  of  attracting  to  the  field 
the    highest    calibre    of   workers." 

There  are  wide  variations  in  practice, 
not  only  from  state  to  state,  but  from 
class  to  class  within  individual  schools 
and  day  school  class  systems,  regarding 
the  general  requirements  demanded  of 
teachers  in  training,  experience  and  per- 
sonality. In  England,  Germany,  Austria 
and  a  few  other  countries,  attempts  are 
made  to  insist  on  requirements  for  teach- 
ers of  blind  children  which  will  be  suffic- 
iently rigid  to  exclude  unqualified  people 
from  that  profession.  In  those  countries, 
entrance  into  the  educational  branch  of 
work  for  the  blind  is  looked  upon  as  ad- 
vancing rather  than  side-tracking  a  teach- 
er professionally.     Becoming  an  instructor 


of  the  blind  in  this  country  should  be 
considered  a  promotion  also.  In  a  few 
states  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  is  so  con- 
sidered, but  oh  the  whole,  we  are  still  suf- 
fering from  the  tendency  to  confuse  a  senti- 
mental  urge   with   actual   teaching   abiKty. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  his  associate. 
Miss  Jessica  Langworthy,  and  Mr.  I.  S. 
Wampler,  through  the  courses  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  which  they  have  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Hai-vard  Univer- 
sity and  of  George  Peabody  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  R.  W.  Woolston  with  his 
Teachers'  Institute  held  at  the  Illinois 
School  last  summer,  have  done  much  to 
develop  in  us  a  realization  that  some 
specialized  training  in  the  particular  tech- 
niques relating  to  education  of  the  blind 
are  a  decided  asset  to  any  teacher.  We 
are  also  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  such  training  should  be  a  require- 
ment for  permanent  positions  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind.  It  is  time  now 
that  educators  of  the  blind  as  a  national 
body  take  steps  to  develop  a  group  of 
minimum  essentials  for  entrance  into  their 
field  which  will  be  sufficiently  high  to 
make  that  field  attractive  to  the  best  type 
of  men  and  women  in  the  educational 
profession.  Manifestly,  this  Association 
is  the  one  organization  which  can  take 
that   forward    step. 

In  my  contact  with  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals throughout  the  country,  I  have  be- 
come impressed  with  the  growing  num- 
ber of  superior  and  progressive  people 
who  are  entering  our  field  in  spite  of  the 
danger  they  now  run  of  making  them- 
selves ineligible  for  future  appointments 
in  the  general  educational  field.  These 
progressive  educators  are  not  satisfied 
simply  to  teach  and  draw  their  salaries. 
They  want  to  be  assured  that  the  special- 
ized field  of  work  upon  which  they  have 
entered  will  before  long  be  accorded  the 
dignity   and  prestige  which  it  merits. 

Although  each  of  the  remaining  ten 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  €on- 
ference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
calls  for  thoughtful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  each  superintendent  and  teacher, 
the  welfare  of  children  who  are  handi- 
capped by  severe  visual  defect  will  Be 
markedly  advanced  if  this  Association 
gives  immediate  and  active  attention  to 
these   four   items   in  the   program. 
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EDUCATING  FOR  LIFE 

J.  T.  Hooper 
Superintendent,  Wisconsin   School   for  the   Blind 


The  subject  as  stated  on  the  program 
is  a  big  one  and  really  includes  every 
phase  of  the  problem  of  education.  How- 
ever, the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  wisely  limited  my  discussion  to 
the  phase  of  educating  for  life  which 
deals  merely  with  practical  ways  of  con- 
necting the  school  life  with  the  after- 
school  life  of  our  pupils. 

But  even  this  phase  of  the  subject  is 
a  very  broad  and  a  very  big  one,  and  I 
shall  discuss  it  under  the  two  heads  of 
educating  for  society  and  educating  for 
industry.  Educating  for  society  is  a 
growth.  It  begins  almost  with  the  life 
of  a  child  and  continues  as  long  as  he  is 
a  developing,  progi'essing,  useful  mem- 
ber of  society.  The  school's  function  is 
to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  child's  edu- 
cation which  is  usually  thought  of  as 
formal  education.  It  begins  when  he  en- 
ters school  and  closes  when  he  ends  his 
formal  educational  or  school  career. 

However,  to  do  this  work  properly,  those 
in  charge  of  this  work  must  understand 
the  pre-school  life  of  the  child  and  base 
the  school  work  upon  the  growth  of  former 
years,    supplying   what   has   been   left    out 


and  building  the  new  life  of  formal  edu- 
cation upon  the  foundation  which  has  al- 
ready been  laid.  Frequently  this  includes 
a  propping,  a  re-vamping,  and  sometimes, 
almost  a  re-building  of  the  foundation. 
All  intelligent  work  of  the  school  must 
start  on  the  foundation  which  we  find  and 
connect  what  we  are  to  give  with  what  is 
already  there.  Too  frequently,  we  forget 
that  all  true  education  is  built  upon  the 
child  as  he  is  and  consists  of  a  drawing 
out  of  his  faculties  until  he  becomes  the 
product   which   he    is    able   to   become. 

All  through  the  process,  we  must  never 
forget  that  we  are  educating  human 
beings  and  not  teaching  subjects.  Read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
literature,  physical  training,  home  econo- 
mics, manual  arts  and  every  other  subject 
presented  to  the  pupils  is  an  instrument 
and  not  an  end.  All  the  time  we  are  edu- 
cating children. 

With  this  thought  always  before  us,  let 
us  ask  what  training  can  a  school  give  to 
prepare  its  products  for  society.  First  of 
all,  we  should  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
broad  cultured,  refined  teachers,  matrons, 
house  mothers  and  officers;  people  who  live 
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the  very  life  which  we  wish  to  cultivate 
in  our  children.  Moreover,  those  who 
have  this  work  to  do,  should  have  a 
knowledge  and  a  conscious  knowledge  ol 
the  problems  to  be  encountered  and  some 
definite  plan  for  obtaining  the  results  de- 
sired. In  other  words,  those  in  charge  of 
educating  children  must  have  a  broad 
view.  Their  work  must  not  only  be  based 
upon  the  pre-school  life  of  the  children 
but  they  must  also  have  a  view  of  after- 
school  life,  and  plan  their  school  work 
with  a  view  of  fitting  the  child  into  the 
life  into  which  he  is  destined  to  enter. 
Only  with  such  a  view  can  any  measure 
of  success   be   hoped   for. 

Of  course,  personal  appearance  of  our 
pupils  is  a  matter  which  needs  constant 
attention.  The  habit  'of  always  appear- 
ing neatly,  with  clothes  clean  and  proper- 
ly pressed,  shoes  shined,  clean  linen,  hair 
combed,  and  boys  of  proper  age  cleanly 
shaven,  are  matters  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Moreover,  table  etiquette  and  con- 
duct, proper  ways  of  holding  knives  ana 
forks,  proper  attitude  of  body  at  taible, 
and  proper  methods  of  eating  must  be 
constantly  dwelt  upon. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  ordinary 
social  graces  such  as  proper  attitude  to- 
wards those  older  and  in  authority,  proper 
attitude  towards  their  fellows,  politeness, 
cheerfulness,  and  contentedness  are  so 
evident  that  they  scarcely  need  mention- 
ing. To  develop  these  things  our  pupils 
must  have  a  chance  to  live  a  life  so  that 
the  habits,  attitudes  and  social  require- 
ments will  become  a  very  part  of  their 
nature. 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  characteristic 
of  any  school  for  any  kind  of  development 
is  that  the  school  maintains  a  continually 
happy  atmosphere.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  human  to  develop  to  his  or  her  fullest 
extent  in  a  school  or  home  full  of  discord 
or  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  lack 
of  harmony.  To  get  the  best  results  any 
school  should  have  an  atmosphere  which 
invites,  not  repels;  an  atmosphere  to 
which  children  love  to  go.  This  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly.  The  atmos- 
phere of  a  school  and  the  atmosphere  of 
each  individual  class  room,  wherein  there 
is  a  happy,  busy,  free  spirit,  naturally  re- 
strained, is  the  only  ideal  environment  in 
which  real  education  can  be  carried  on. 

Children  of  schools  for  the  blind  must 
have    an    opportunity    not    only    to    live    a 


life  which  develops  culture  within  the 
walls  of  the  school,  but  they  must  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  live  the  same  kind 
of  a  life  among  their  sighted  fellows  in 
the  outside  world.  For  this  reason  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Resei-ves,  and  kindred  organi- 
zations are  great  helps,  especially  when 
the  school  organizations  of  such  character 
are  affiliated  with  similar  organizations  in 
the  vicinity  surrounding  the  school.  We 
have  an  organization  of  Boy  Scouts  in 
Wisconsin  because  there  is.  a  splendid  area 
organization  in  and  around  Janesville,  and 
our  competition  with  the  other  troops  of 
the  area  is  a  fine  inspiration  for  the  boys 
of  our  school.  However,  instead  of  Girl 
Scouts  we  have  a  Girl  Reserve  organiz- 
ation in  our  school  because  the  Girl  Re- 
serves organization  is  strong  in  our  vi- 
cinity, and  the  competition  with  their  Girl 
Reserve  friends  gives  zest  and  inspiration 
to  the  Girl  Reserve  organization  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

All  boys  and  all  girls  cannot  belong  to 
the  above  named  organizations,  and  there 
are  many  other  contacts  with  the  outside 
social  life  which  should  be  encouraged  and 
developed  for  the  growth  of  students  of 
schools  for  the  blind.  We  encourage  our 
children  to  be  active  in  the  church  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  designated 
as  their  preference  or  that  of  their  parents. 
We  encourage  them  to  attend  church  and 
to  become  members  of  and  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  young  people's  organi- 
zations of  these  respective  institutions.  All 
who  have  talent  are  encouraged  to  join 
their  church  choirs,  and  at  all  times  we 
offer  our  services  and  accept  all  invitations 
for  furnishing  music  and  other  entertain- 
ment at  meetings  of  church  organizations 
of  all  kinds,  including  socials,  brother- 
hoods and  auxiliary  meetings  of  whatever 
nature. 

At  these  meetings  we  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  see  that  the  pupils  from  our 
school  take  an  active  part,  mix  normally 
with  their  fellows,  and  react  to  the  sug- 
gestions and  plans  of  those  in  charge, 
always  bringing  in  anything  that  we  cafi, 
in  order  to  contribute  our  share  to  what- 
ever is  required  to  make  the  meetings  and 
organizations  successful  and  worthwhile. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  which  has 
added  more  to  the  real  pleasure  and  social 
life  of  our  school  than  the  reaction  which 
has  come  from  our  children  attending  their 
church    functions.      It    has    incited    a    real 
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genuine  enthusiasm  in  those  interested  in 
church  activities,  and  has  brought  to  us  a 
human  interest  by  those  outside  of  the 
school  which  could  never  have  been  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way. 

We  also  accept  all  invitations  for  furn- 
ishing music  and  speaking  before  Rotary, 
Lions,  Kiwanis,  and  other  noonday  luncheon 
clubs,  and  other  organizations  such  as  the 
Masons,  Eastern  Star,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Eagles, 
Elks,  Moose,  etc.  At  such  times  we  wel- 
come the  chance  to  talk  about  the  blind 
and  stress  the  handicap  which  they  have 
because  of  the  attitude  of  seeing  people 
towards  them.  In  Wisconsin,  we  are  try- 
ing to  educate  the  sighted  of  the  state  as 
to  how  the  blind  desire  to  be  treated  and 
are  soliciting  constantly  their  aid  in  help- 
ing the  blind  live  a  natural,  normal  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  which 
we  have  and  which  we  use  for  giving  our 
pupils  an  outside  social  contact  is  the 
biennial  trip  which  we  make  to  each  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  On  these  trips  we 
give  an  entertainment  followed  by  a  day's 
demonstration  of  the  work  and  training 
which  we  are  giving  to  the  pupils  of  our 
school.  When  we  first  offered  to  go  to 
Madison  it  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  get 
even  the  consent  of  the  one  House  to 
allow  us  the  use  of  their  chamber  for  ati 
evening  concert.  After  the  first  appear- 
ance, the  next  session  welcomed  us  at  our 
mere    suggestion    of    coming. 

Since  then,  each  session  of  the  legis- 
lature sends  us  an  embossed  joint  reso- 
lution requesting  that  we  appear  on  a 
certain  date,  which  has  previously  been 
submitted  for  our  approval,  asking  that 
we  give  our  biennial  concert  and  demon- 
stration. The  opportunity  which  such  a 
program  offers  for  giving  our  children  a 
broad  contact  with  people  from  all  sections 
of  our  state,  people  of  all  classes  of  society, 
people  of  all  walks  of  life,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  thing  which  we  do. 
Naturally,  such  a  plan  is  a  splendid 
method  of  educating  those  who  make  the 
appropriations  and  who  are  most  vitally 
interested  in  our  welfare,  as  to  what  we 
need  and  what  we  are  accomplishing.  But 
I  believe  that  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
trip  comes  from  the  social  reaction  and 
development  which  accrues  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school. 

It   is   a   great   event   in   the   life    of   any 
developing    child    to    meet    the    Governor, 


and  members  of  the  legislature.  It  is 
something  that  they  will  not  soon  forget 
when  they  are  introduced  to  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  administrative 
officers  of  the  state.  There  is  an  intellect- 
ual as  well  as  a  social  training  in  meeting 
minor  officers  of  the  state  and  in  listen- 
ing to  the  discussions  before  either  house 
of  the  legislature,  an  important  committee 
hearing  or  an  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.  It  is  real  social  train- 
ing when  fifty  members  of  our  school  have 
an  opportunity  to  shake  hands  with  and  to 
talk  with  leading  citizens,  not  only  of  the 
capital,  but  of  all  sections  of  the  state. 
Most  'of  our  children  get  this  opportunity 
two  or  three  times  during  the  course  of 
their  school  career,  for  on  these  occasions 
we  take  not  only  those  who  are  talented  in 
music,  but  those  who  are  talented  along 
literary  lines  and  those  who  can  do  things 
well  industrially. 

Another  means  of  social  training  which 
we  use  extensively  is  the  giving  of  re- 
ceptions, usually  in  the  superintendent's 
quarters.  These  receptions  are  given 
whenever  a  person  of  any  note  comes  to 
the  school,  either  to  give  us  an  entertain- 
ment or  to  visit  and  inspect  our  work.  We 
also  give  receptions  at  commencement  time 
when  the  parents  of  the  children  are  visit- 
ing or  on  any  other  unusual  occasion. 
These  receptions  are  conducted  just  as  any 
other  reception  would  be  conducted,  and 
the  pupils  are  presented  to  the  reception 
committee  and  the  guest  of  honor  just  as 
other  people  would  be  presented.  It  is 
always  a  great  pleasure  to  present  John 
or  Mary  as  "John"  or  "Mary"  to  the 
guest  of  honor  and  to  note  the  reaction  on 
both  sides. 

What  we  try  to  do  is  to  have  a  normal, 
natural  atmosphere  and  to  give  our  pupils 
a  chance  to  live  a  normal,  natural  life. 
In  this  connection  we  might  mention  that 
our  school  is  co-educational,  and  since  we 
are  co-educational  we  try  to  make  the 
life  a  really  co-educational  life.  Our  chil- 
dren not  only  recite  together  in  the  same 
classes,  but  they  mingle  together  in  their 
school  life,  and  about  once  every  two  weeks 
have  a  party  at  which  the  boys  and  girls 
dance  together,  under  supervision  of  course, 
and  with  a  limitation  of  only  two  dances 
for  any  one  couple  at  any  one  party.  We 
are  also  contemplating  next  year  a  num- 
ber of  meal  parties  in  which  the  boys 
and  girls  are  seated  together  at  the  same 
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table,  alternately  filling  the  part  of  host 
and  hostess,  or  as  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  thus  living  a  true  normal  family 
life  and  growing  into  normal  boys  and 
girls  under  truly  normal  conditions. 

We  know  that  this  kind  of  social  life 
is  not  approved  for  all  schools  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  allow  parties  of  this  nature  in  all  of 
the  residential  schools.  However,  if  we 
are  to  give  our  blind  children  a  chance  to 
live  a  normal  life  we  must  train  them  in 
a  normal  way,  under  supervision,  to  have 
normal  contact  with  each  other  and  to 
learn  to  act  normally  in  the  presence  of 
those  of  opposite  sex.  Although  we  have 
been  following  this  practice  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  more,  we  have  never  had  a 
single  case  of  bad  results  from  the 
practice. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  which  I 
believe  should  be  spoken  of  in  regard  to 
social  training,  and  this  is  in  connection 
with  interesting  outside  people  in  the 
social  life  and  uplift  of  our  children.  One 
thing  must  never  be  allowed  and  that  is 
any  patronizing  attitude  'on  the  part  of 
outsiders  in  their  so-called  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  If  there  is  anything 
that  is  disgusting  and  which  the  blind 
resent  it  is  the  attitude  of  so-called  social 
workers  in  indicating  in  some  manner  to 
those  they  are  helping,  the  fact  that  they 
are  doing  something  to  help  an  unfortun- 
ate. Such  people  must  always  be  taibooed. 
We  cultivate  those  who  take  a  real,  genuine 
interest  in  the  boys  and  girls  and  we 
make  it  impossible  for  others  to  have  a 
chance  to  exploit  themselves. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  atmosphere  I  have  mentioned, 
guided  by  cultured  teachers  and  officers 
and  given  the  opportunities  enumerated  to 
actually  live  the  desired  life,  cannot  help 
but  be  prepared  to  take  their  place  in 
society  after  they  finish  school.  Naturally 
they  step  from  the  school  into  life  and 
naturally  and  normally  they  carry  on  an 
existence  similar  to  their  sighted  fellows. 
The  very  minimum  of  guidance  and  follow- 
up  work  is  necessary  to  place  these  pupils 
in  any  society  in  which  they  happen  to 
find  themselves;  they  have  always  lived 
in  society  and  they  are  just  following 
their  usual  life. 

Placing  the  graduate  in  industry  is  also 
a  growth.  The  very  social  training  which 
I  have  already  discussed  is  a  great  factor 


in  successfully  placing  the  graduate  in  in- 
dustry. A  boy  or  girl  with  the  social 
background  we  have  outlined  is  prepared 
to  take  his  place  in  life  and  to  take  a 
position  in  industry  which  a  boy  or  girl 
who  lacks  this  training  could  never,  under 
any  conditions,  properly  fill.  The  mere 
approach  and  application  for  the  position 
is  a  matter  for  which  he  has  been  trained 
all  his  life.  The  first  appearance  and 
estimate  which  the  employer  makes  of  the 
applicant  is  assured  to  be  a  favorable  'one 
if  the  applicant  has  had  the  social  train- 
ing we  have  indicated.  This  is  especially 
true  for  those  who  are  entering  the  field 
of  stenography,  telephone  operators,  and 
other  office  or  professional  work,  but  it 
is  also  true  for  boys  and  girls  entering 
any  line  of  industry. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  social  train- 
ing, our  schools  should  have  some  plan  by 
which  the  boys  and  girls  are  studied  and 
their  aptitudes  and  abilities  charted 
through  their  entire  school  career.  Per- 
manent school  records,  giving  the  entire 
history  of  the  pupil,  frequent  conferences 
between  the  pupil  and  teachers,  principal, 
supervisors  and  superintendent  should  be 
encouraged,  as  well  as  frequent  confer- 
ences by  these  teachers,  supervisors,  sup- 
erintendent and  principal  among  them- 
selves concerning  the  tendencies  of  their 
pupils.  The  conclusions  reached  concern- 
ing the  tendencies  indicated  should  be  re- 
corded at  each  time  for  future  reference 
and  future  guidance.  At  the  close  of  the 
pupil's  school  career  a  complete  summary 
should  be  written  and  a  record  kept  of 
the  siunmary  for  the  guidance  of  the 
party,  or  parties,  whose  work  it  is  to 
place   the   graduate    in   industry. 

However,  in  order  to  have  an  intelligent 
guidance  and  in  order  to  have  the  child 
prepared  for  the  kind  of  industry  which 
the  world  requires,  a  very  close  touch  with 
industry  and  the  development  of  industrial 
and  social  problems  of  the  community, 
state  and  nation  should  always  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  guidance  and  placement  of  the  pupils. 

Frequently  as  we  drive  along  the  high- 
way, we  come  upon  a  sign  which  reads, 
"This  road  under  construction;  travel  at 
your  own  risk."  This  sign  is  a  true  in- 
dication of  industry.  Industry  is  a  con- 
stantly changing,  developing  proposition. 
Methods  and  machinery  which  were  in 
vogue   before  the  war  are   obsolete   today. 
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Business  and  industry  is  carried  on  dif- 
ferently than  it  was  even  in  1920.  Posi- 
tions which  were  open  for  the  blind  in 
1914  or  during  the  war  or  even  several 
years  after  the  war  are  no  longer  possible. 
The  very  processes  which  were  used  in 
earlier  times  are  absolutely  abolished,  and 
machinery  is  doing  what  men  formerly 
did.  Even  entire  industries  which  at  one 
time  were  profitable  and  successful  at 
other  times  often  are  obsolete  and  must 
be  supplanted  by  others  which  become 
profitable  because  they  can  supply  the  de- 
sires and  demands  of  a  changing  purchas- 
ing public. 

Moreover,  while  at  one  time  men  were 
scarce  and  jobs  plentiful,  now  men  are 
plentiful  and  jobs  scarce,  while  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  and  improved 
methods  have  so  increased  production  that 
we  are  fast  approaching  an  eight  or  even 
a  six  hour  day  and  a  five  day  week.  Any 
condition  for  placing  the  blind  in  industry 
which  does  not  take  account  of  these 
tendencies  must  fall  far  short  of  any  ef- 
fective solution  of  the  problem.  More- 
over, a  person  might  be  fitted  for  industry 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  he  left  school 
and  lack  fitness  five  or  ten  years  after- 
wards. "This  road  is  under  construction," 
and,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  constantly 
changing  proposition.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  in  placing  our  pupils  in 
industry  we  must  not  only  prepare  them 
during  their  school  life  and  know  definite- 
ly for  what  we  are  preparing  them,  but 
must  have  some  means  for  re-preparing 
them,  if  the  preparation  which  we  gave 
them  in  former  times  proves  inadequate 
or  out  of  date. 

The  Summer  School  which  is  conducted 
at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  which  is  now  conducted  in  several 
other  state  institutions,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  such  a  situation.  Here  are 
trained  not  only  recently  blind  and  those 
who  have  become  blind  after  school  age, 
but  we  return  for  further  training  and 
more  intelligent  preparation  those  who 
have  found  that  they  are  misfits  or  who 
on  account  of  changes  in  industry  find 
they  need  further  rehabilitation. 

I  might  add  further  that  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  placing  our  graduates  in 
industry,  all  the  factors  and  all  the 
agencies  active  in  the  care  of  the  blind 
should  be  in  some  way  correlated  and 
dovetailed    so    that   each    would    be    assist- 


ing the  other.  We  should,  if  possible, 
cut  out  all  friction,  overlapping  and  dup- 
lication. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  are  especially  for- 
tunate in  the  fact  that  all  the  departments 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  both  for  the 
children  and  adults,  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  head,  and,  consequently, 
every  department  works  in  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  with  every  other  de- 
partment. The  school  and  summer  school 
train  for  after-school  activities.  The  after- 
life of  the  pupil,  of  whom  we  have  a  com- 
plete record,  is  a  guide  and  an  acid  test 
'of  the  work  of  the  schools.  Each  depart- 
ment is  an  important  factor  in  producing 
better  results  in  every  other  department 
and  all  work  for  a  unity  and  common  pur- 
pose— ^the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  our 
state. 

The  number  of  those  who  can  be  placed 
in  factory  positions  and  work  side  by 
side  with  their  seeing  brothers  is  limited 
and  seems  to  be  growing  less  and  less. 
There  will  always  be  opportunities  for 
placement  in  business  which  require  small 
capital  and  not  too  extensive  business 
training  or  business  ability.  These  op- 
portunities should  be  continually  sought 
and  the  number  increased.  The  ability  of 
the  blind  to  do  things  is  often  a  sur- 
prise even  to  those  most  interested  in 
their   welfare. 

The  opportunities  for  aid  in  the  buying 
of  material,  equipment  and  other  neces- 
sities for  small  individual  shops  are  great. 
One  great  problem  in  this  kind  of  place- 
ment is  the  one  of  disposal  of  finished 
products.  The  demand  for  the  work,  the 
discovery  of  products  that  can  be  stand- 
ardized and  produced  in  quantity  with 
little  supervision,  local  conditions  and 
markets,  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  the 
workers,  must  always  be  given  a  close 
and  intelligent  consideration.  But  over  all 
there  must  be  some  intelligent  method  of 
disposing  of  goods  in  quantities  and  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  provide  a  fair  and  decent 
living  for  the  workers.  In  this  problem 
again  we  must  keep  in  touch  with  the 
trend  of  business  and  know  what  success- 
ful industry  is  doing  to  dispose  of  its 
products  and  should  seek  their  advice  and 
follow  their  methods   and  guidance. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  developed  a  sys- 
tem for  the  disposal  of  blind-made  products 
which  is  unique  and  which  has  spread  first 
to   Michigan,  then  to  Iowa,  'Missouri,   Illi- 
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nois,  Ohio  and  California.  We  organized 
a  private  company  which  runs  under  a 
separate  private  business  and  is  organized 
for  the  disposal  of  products  made  by  the 
blind  of  Wisconsin.  This  organization 
purchases  from  our  departments  manufac- 
tured products  at  wholesale  prices  and  dis- 
poses of  them  under  a  house  to  house 
system  of  selling  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  Fuller  Brush  Company.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  us  for  fair  dealing  and  strict 
integrity.  We  have  a  copy  of  every  sale 
made  and  in  return  give  them  a  letter 
sponsoring  and  backing  their  organization, 
guaranteeing  that  they  are  selling  only 
products  made  by  blind.  As  a  result  of 
this  organization  and  the  extra  effort  which 
we  have  put  forth,  we  have  been  able  not 
only  to  hold  our  own  in  these  times  of 
depression,  but  even  during  the  past  year 
when  all  other  business  seems  to  be  on 
the  decline,  we  have  not  only  held  our  own 
but  have  sold  more  goods  than  at  any 
other  previous   time. 

But  after  all  these  sources  have  been 
exhausted  there  are  still  a  large  number 
of  blind  who  must  be  employed  in  large 
shops  under  supervision.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  shops  must  also  understand 
the  trend  of  modem  industry  and  the 
trend  of  modem  business.  Better  methods, 
lessening  of  waste,  greater  speed  in  pro- 
duction, cutting  of  overhead,  and  other  de- 
vices which  the  modem  industrial  system 
uses  so  successfully  should  be  utilized  in 
such  shops.  We  are  not  certain  that,  even 
with  the  best  of  management  and  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  shops  of  this 
nature  can  always  be  made  self-supporting. 
But  where  they  are  not  self-supporting 
and  where  a  subsidy  or  special  aid  is  re- 
quired the  social  service  cost  should  be  so 
separated  from  the  business  cost  that  an 
actual  business  check-up  can  be  made  and 
a  real  audit  had  on  the   business   itself. 


There  is  just  one  further  consideration 
in  all  placement  work  whether  it  be  in 
factories,  professions,  business,  small  shops, 
or  larger  shops  under  supervision,  we  must 
not  forget  that  modern  industry  demands 
efficiency,  low  cost,  small  overhead,  com- 
plete co-operation,  and  ever  changing 
activity.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind 
"This  road  is  under  construction,  and  we 
must  travel  it  at  our  own  risk."  It  must 
be  travelled,  but  travelled  with  eyes  and 
ears  alert  for  the  road  markers,  the 
danger  signals,  the  curves,  and  the  straight- 
away drives  where  speed  and  time  can 
be  made.  We  must  be  prepared  for  all 
kinds  of  emergencies  —  recklessness  of 
others,  bad  roads,  repair  crews  and  even 
an  entire  relocation  of  the  road  to  be 
travelled — only  such  preparation  is  truly 
worth  while. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat,  that  edu- 
cating for  life  is  a  double  process,  edu- 
cating for  society  and  educating  for  in- 
dustry. Educating  for  society  is  necessary 
because  the  blind  are  a  part  of  the  social 
organization  and  as  such  they  must  do 
their  bit  and  fill  their  niche  in  the  world 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  Educat- 
ing for  society  is  a  great  aid  to  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  educating  for  industry. 
This  problem  is  an  ever-increasing  one 
full  of  disappointments  and  difficulties, 
whose  solution  depends  upon  our  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  modern  industry 
and  modern  business  and  a  realization  that 
we  must  follow  the  trend  of  the  industry 
and  business  we  seek  to  enter.  Educating 
for  life  embodies  the  true  end  of  all  edu- 
cation. It  provides  for  the  literary,  the 
artistic,  and  the  industrial  minded.  Edu- 
cating for  life  should  have  a  broad,  yet  a 
practical  outlook,  and  should  prepare  for 
any  emergency  which  may  arise  in  the 
after-life  of  those  we  attempt  to  educate. 
Read  by  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper. 


THE   TIME   ELEMENT   IN    CURRICULA    IN   SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

W.  E.  Allen 
Superintendent,  Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind 


The  time  element  in  curricula  of  schools 
for  the  blind  presents  a  problem  which  is 
distinctive  in  character  due  to  the  fact 
that  individual  instruction  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  group  instruction  on  the 
same    schedule.      The    organization    of   the 


movements  of  children  and  of  the  handling 
of  materials  is  much  simpler  than  is  the 
organization  of  the  day's  work.  Once  the 
childr-en  are  graded  and  classified,  and  the 
course  of  study  outlined,  we  must  then 
decide  the   perplexing   question  of  the   re- 
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lative  value  of  studies,  and  determine  the 
order  in  which  they  shall  he  dealt  with  in 
the  study  and  recitation  periods  of  the 
day.  It  is  not  merely  the  question  of 
which  is  the  more  important,  music  'or 
history,  but  just  how  important  is  each  as 
measured  by  the  amount  of  time  it  is  to 
consume.  In  making  out  this  program 
there  are  certain  factors  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  certain  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind: 
There  is  so  much  subject-matter  in  each 
course  to  he  covered  in  a  given  time, 
from  which  we  can  estimate  the  approxi- 
mate amount  to  be  covered  each  week  and 
each  day.  There  is  the  relative  value  of 
each  subject  which  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  time  allotted.  There  is  the 
problem  of  the  enriched  curricula  of  schools 
for  the  blind  caused  by  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  music  and  vocational  training. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
overloading  the  child  with  too  many  sub- 
jects. 

The  subject-matter  to  be  covered  is  the 
first  problem  which  presents  itself,  and  is 
one  which  requires  considerable  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
staff.  The  teacher  will  usually  have  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  time  in  which  to  complete 
the  work  outlined  for  the  year,  and  each 
school  day  is  in  most  places  from  six  to 
seven  hours  in  length.  In  order  that  the 
administrative  staff  may  be  assured  that 
the  work  is  being  completed  in  the  time 
given,  teachers  should  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  general  lesson  plan  periodically  to 
the  principal   or  supei-vising  teacher. 

In  determining  the  time  allotment  of 
each  suhject,  we  must  assume  that  some 
subjects  are  more  difficult  to  master  than 
others.  While  there  can  be  no  iron-clad 
rule  as  to  the  exact  number  of  minutes 
which  should  be  devoted  to  each  course  in 
the  curriculum,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  form  subjects  in  the  grades  below 
high  school  should  be  given  adequate 
time;  that  the  pupil  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  register  for  more  than  two  sub- 
jects other  than  the  literary  course  pre- 
scribed for  his  regular  grade,  and  that  a 
definite  amount  of  time  should  be  re- 
quired for  these   subjects. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  in 
schools  for  the  blind  training  in  industry 
and  music  is  offered  to  pupils  from  the 
second  grade  through  high  school.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  condition  will,  in  the 
first   place,   overload   the   schedule   of   each 


child  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  properly  master 
the  essential  material  in  these  subjects, 
also  that  the  teacher  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  in  determining  the  aptitude 
of  pupils  for  the  work  they  are  under- 
taking. In  order  that  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties may  be  alleviated  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  all  forms  of  industrial  work 
be  omitted  during  the  primary  years  and 
that  emphasis  be  placed  upon  exploratory 
courses  in  music,  with  a  view  to  eliminat- 
ing after  the  fourth  grade  expensive  train- 
ing for  pupils  who  show  little  aptitude  or 
interest  in  this  subject.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  exploratory  courses  in  all  of  the 
industrial  pursuits  be  conducted  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  a  suitable  high 
school  course.  Those  entering  the  eighth 
grade  will  have  then  made  sufficient 
records  in  both  music  and  industrial  train- 
ing to  at  least  indicate  the  most  profitable 
course  to  follow. 

In  high  school  it  appears  that  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  overemphasize  the  col- 
lege entrance  course.  Since  experience  has 
shown  us  that  a  very  small  per  cent  oi 
our  students  enter  college,  and  also  that 
those  who  do  enter  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  placing  themselves  in  desirable 
positions  after  their  course  is  completed, 
the  following  suggestions  concerning  the 
high  school  curricula  are  offered.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  high  school  course 
be  arranged  in  three  curricula:  namely, 
College  Entrance  Core,  Music  Core,  and 
Industrial  Core.  The  student  completing 
any  of  the  three  prescribed  curricula  will 
be  awarded  a  diploma  which  will  signify 
that  he  has  completed  sixteen  units  of 
work.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this 
plan,  those  students  desiring  to  enter 
college  will  be  required  to  complete  six- 
teen academic  units;  those  who  elect  the 
music  core  will  be  able  to  graduate  with 
four  units  in  music  and  only  twelve  aca- 
demic units;  and  those  desiring  to  pursue 
the  vocational  core  will  be  able  to  gradu- 
ate with  four  units  in  industry  and  only 
twelve  academic  credits.  No  pupil  will 
receive  credit  for  more  than  four  units 
of  work  in  one  school  year.  One  academic 
unit  will  represent  one  literary  course  re- 
quiring 265  minutes  per  week.  Since 
laboratory  work  is  customarily  evaluated 
at    one-half    value    when    compared    with 
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academic  preparation  courses,  the  time 
required  for  one  unit  in  either  music  or 
industry  will  be  530  minutes  per  week. 
The  child  and  his  parents  will  be  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  choosing  one  of 
the  three  curricula;  however,  the  superin- 
tendent and  principal  will  make  recom- 
mendations in  each  individual  case  on 
the  basis  of  achievement  records  during 
the  elementary  years.  This  right  of  choice 
will  not  extend  to  wci'k  in  the  music  de- 
partment, as  record  of  the  student 
during  the  years  of  exploration  and  ex- 
ploratory probation  will  preclude  further 
study  in  that  department  if  the  record 
is  not  promising  enough  to  justify  con- 
tinued training. 

In  order  that  the  schedule  used  in  car- 
rying out  this  plan  may  be  interpreted  as 
a  whole,  there  are  some  facts  that  must 
be  observed:  That  all  periods  in  element- 
ary grades  are  twenty-five  minutes  in 
length,  that  all  periods  devoted  to  aca- 
demic subjects  in  high  school  are  fifty- 
three  minutes  in  length,  that  three  minutes 
are  allowed  in  which  to  change  classes, 
that  one  system  of  bells  will  control  the 
entire  schedule,  and  that  periods  for  music 


lessons  will  be  the  same  length  for  both 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils,  namely 
twenty-five  minutes. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  time 
element  in  curricula  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  seem 
presumptuous  to  say  that  this  schedule  has 
been  in  operation  in  the  Texas  school  for 
the  past  three  years  and  that  certain  de- 
finite results  have  been  obtained.  The 
number  of  failures  in  literary  work  has 
been  reduced  in  elementary  grades  by  re- 
quiring the  border-line  pupil  to  attend 
supervised  study  periods  in  those  subjects 
in  which  he  is  weak.  In  the  music  de- 
partment, more  practice  time  has  been 
gained,  and  in  the  industrial  department — 
notwithstanding  the  well-known  tradition 
that  hand  training  should  begin  early  in 
the  primary  grades — ^the  work  accomplish- 
ed has  been  more  efficient  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  products  has  been  produced. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  v^dsh  to  study 
this  program,  I  respectfully  submit  a 
table  showing  the  distribution  of  time  by 
subjects  and  by  grades  in  the  Texas 
School   for   the   Blind. 


Distribution  of  Time  by  Subjects  and  Grades  in 
THE  TEXAS  SCHOOL  FOR    THE    BLIND 


Minutes   per 
week  devoted  to 


10         11 


Reading    250 

Mathematics    125 

English     125 

Spelling    125 

Geography     50 

History     

Civics     

Science  and  Nature  Study     75 

Typewriting     

Spanish     

Singing     125 

Chorus     

Music    175 

Industry     

Physical  Training    ....     125 


250 

250 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

265 

265 

265 

265 

265 
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125 

125 
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265 

265 

265 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

75 

125 

125 

125 
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125 

125 
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265 

265 

265 

50 
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125 

265 
125 

125 
265 

265 

265 

125 

125 

125 

125 
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106 
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300 

300 
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You  will  understand  that  time  given 
to  music  is  for  individual  students  pursuing 
courses  in  piano  or  other  musical  instru- 
ments; that  the  time  devoted  to  singing 
from  grades  two  to  six  inclusive  is  com- 
pulsory, and  that  choral  work  is  not  com- 
pulsory. Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  pupil  is  not  permitted  to  take 
both   music    and   industry    in    high    school. 


In  the  adoption  of  this  program,  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  he  more  pupils  to 
complete  the  high  school  course  than  here- 
tofore, that  they  will  begin  to  realize 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens  four  years 
before  they  are  awarded  diplomas,  and  that 
graduates  will  be  better  prepared  to  fol- 
low the  life-work  which  they  have  selected. 


ENRICHING  THE  CURRICULA  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

W.  B.  Race 
Superintendent,  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Dean  Inge  relates  that  a  well-known 
Englishman  of  letters  recently  asked  an 
American,  "What  is  the  leading  interest 
in  your  country?  What  do  your  people 
really  believe  in?"  The  answer  was  the 
one  word,  "Education!"  He  asked  the 
same  question  of  a  Frenchman,  a  Swede, 
a  Dutchman,  a  Chinaman,  and  a  Japanese, 
and  in  each  case  received  exactly  the  same 
answer.  If  this  unanimity  is  perhaps  sur- 
prising on  the  part  of  men  who  are  not 
themselves  educators,  it  will  certainly  re- 
ceive no  contradiction  from  those  here 
assembled  to  discuss  the  various  aspects 
of   this    supremely   important    subject. 

It  is  probably  quite  unnecessary  to  re- 
state in  this  year  of  our  Lord  19132  the 
fact,  that  the  aim  of  education  is  no 
longer  to  instill  knowledge,  but  to  develop 
intelligence.  The  three  "R's"  are  still  import- 
ant, but  are  now  considered  only  a  small 
part  of  the  business  <oi  developing  the  well 
rounded  citizen,  one  of  sound  mind  in  a 
healthy  body.  The  finest  blanket  descrip- 
tion of  education,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
Aristotle,  who  says,  it  is  "that  which 
leads  to  freedom  and  happiness."  It  is 
a  pregnant  phrase,  and  one  which  will 
serve  as  a  spiritual  yardstick  to  measure 
the  varied  worth  of  the  various  phases  of 
our  educational  scheme. 

Teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  have 
one  special  advantage  over  public  and 
High  School  teachers  to  weigh  against 
their  handicap  in  teaching  handicapped 
children, — ^they  have  the  control  of  all 
the  waking  hours  of  the  child's  week,  in- 
stead of  only  five  hours  of  five  days  of 
the  week.  How  are  we  to  make  use  of 
this  special  advantage  in  all  branches  of 
education    to    overcome    the     special    dis- 


advantage ?  The  answer  lies  in  making 
use  of  as  many  activities  as  it  is  possible 
to  bring  into  the  lives  of  our  pupils, — 
sports,  dramatics,  debates,  the  radio,  the 
newspaper,  the  library,  the  choral  class, 
the  workshop,  and  outside  contacts  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

Sports  and  gymnastics  could  well  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  a  whole  paper 
in  themselves.  In  our  school.  Field  Day 
arouses  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  equal  to 
that  of  an  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  race, 
and  some  of  the  boys  achieve  a  really 
enviable  degree  of  skill.  Aside  from  the 
splendid  physical  training  implied  in  these 
activities,  there  is  a  valuable  moral  edu- 
cation in  fair  play,  in  team  work,  in 
sportsmanship.  And  not  of  least  import- 
ance, to  the  girls  as  well  as  to  the  boys, 
is  the  gain  in  physical  strength  and  well- 
being,  particularly  necessary  in  the  case 
of  those  whose  defective  sight  tends  to 
make  them  sedentary.  Certainly  one  of 
the  most  vitalizing  elements  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  blind  child  is  his  activity  in 
the   gymnasium   and   on  the   playground. 

Another  excellent  source  of  life  and 
color  in  an  otherwise  drab  curriculum  is 
to  be  found  in  the  free  use  of  dramatics. 
It  gives  scope  to  the  imagination,  it  trains 
the  memory,  it  increases  the  love  of  litera- 
ture, it  gives  confidence  of  manner,  grace 
of  movement,  and  beauty  of  articulate 
speech.  When  I  see  an  awkward  move- 
ment transformed  into  a  graceful  one,  a 
muffled  and  inarticulate  voice  rendered 
clear  and  pleasing,  a  dull  face  lighted 
with  fun  and  enthusiasm  I  bless  the 
Drama.  It  is  so  natural,  so  delightful, 
for  a  child  to  play  a  part.  He  learns 
as    the    modem    psychologist    tells    us    he 
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should,  by  the  spontaneous  use  of  his  own 
natural  powers,  and  by  imitation.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  making  Shakespeare 
a  living  writer,  or  if  you  will,  of  acquiring 
Barrie  or  Bernard  Shaw.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  dramatics,  not  only  for  the 
talented  ones,  and  for  public  perform- 
ance, but  in  the  schoolroom,  for  chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  and  all  abilities.  In  the 
kindergarten  let  them  play  "iCinderella," 
and  "The  Three  Bears,"  In  the  primary 
class  what  the  pupils  read  can  be  made 
more  vivid  and  interesting  by  this  simple 
and  natural  process,  and  as  they  grow 
a  little  older  each  class  may  prepare  a 
little  play  for  more  formal  presentation. 
It  will  not  prove  lost  time,  but  a  really 
valuable  element  in  their  education. 

■Somewhat  akin  is  the  practice  of  de- 
bating. Oral  composition  is  being  em- 
phasized more  and  more  in  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  a  special  importance  attached  to  its 
use  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Of  all  forms 
of  oral  composition  none  gives  such  scope 
for  the  development  of  originality,  of  quick- 
ness of  thought  and  readiness  of  repartee 
as  debates.  Much  depends  on  the  choice 
of  subject,  which  naturally  should  be 
within  the  range  of  the  student's  actual 
experience  or  acquirable  knowledge.  Four 
of  our  students  a  short  time  ago  debated 
on  the  subject,  "Resolved  that  the  radio 
has  more  influence  on  the  public  mind 
than  the  newspaper,"  and  we  were  amazed 
at  the  skill  with  which  they  marshalled 
their  arguments,  the  precision  and  ease  of 
their  manner  of  speaking,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  met  and  attempted  to  refute 
their  opponents'  arguments.  I  know  of  few 
better  aids  in  the  development  of  a  ready 
brain  and  an  athletic  speech  than  debates. 

Few  things  are  of  more  importance  as 
a  vitalizing  influence  in  our  schools  than 
the  systematic  study  from  day  to  day  of 
the  public  press.  I  do  not  mean  a  mere 
perfunctory  reading  of  newspaper  head- 
lines, but  an  intelligent  resume  of  history 
in  the  making.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  pick 
and  choose  in  the  vast  panorama  of  the 
world  today,  but  things  should  be  present- 
ed in  their  due  proportion,  keeping  crime 
in  the  background,  giving  of  course  sport- 
ing news  its  due  importance,  and  en- 
deavoring to  show  that  in  the  inter-related 
world  of  today,  as  Edith  Cavell  said, 
"Patriotism  is  not  enough."  It  has  been 
said    that     people     respect     history     when 


bound  in  leather,  and  overlook  the  chix)mcle 
of  present  day  aff'airs.  Is  it  not  illogical 
for  us  to  insist  upon  our  pupils  studying 
the  events  of  days  long  past,  with  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  those  happenings  on 
the  present  world  stage,  which  will  be 
viewed  by  future  historians  as  of  great 
importance?  The  historian  of  tomorrow 
will  search  the  files  of  the  papers  issued 
today.  Our  pupils,  for  example,  are  in- 
terested in  Ghandi  and  his  influence  in 
Indian  affairs.  They  follow  with  interest 
and  concern  the  attitude  of  de  Valera  in 
his  attempt  to  repudiate  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  gave  Ireland  self-government. 
The  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  Japanese  gives 
them  food  for  thought,  and  they  realize 
that  we  are  closer  today  to  China  and 
Australia  than  our  fathers  were  to  a 
neighboring  village,  and  more  dependent 
upon  them.  Editoi'ials,  too,  are  frequently 
worth  reading,  especially  when  they  deal 
with  subjects  of  human  interest  gleaned 
from  the   news   columns. 

The  radio  is  a  new  and  comparatively 
untried  friend  in  the  field  of  education. 
There  are  certain  features  of  it  which  may 
well  be  utilized  to  the  full, — for  example, 
Walter  Damrosch's  Musical  Appreciation 
Hour  on  Friday  mornings.  This  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
especially  if  the  teacher  guard  against  the 
tendency  to  make  it  purely  a  passive  en- 
joyment. If  use  is  made  of  the  notebooks 
and  of  some  form  of  competition  in  learn- 
ing the  names  of  the  selections,  the 
themes,  the  lives  of  the  composers,  and  so 
on,  better  results  will  be  obtained.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  blind  will  not,  in 
their  adult  lives,  make  full  use  of  the 
radio.  The  danger  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  they  may  spend  too  great 
a  proportion  of  their  lives  in  front  of  the 
dials.  There  is  more  education,  and  more 
enjoyment,  too,  in  a  simple  scnata  per- 
formed by  one's  own  fingers  than  in  a 
symphony  merely  listened  to,  though  they 
do  supplement  each  other.  One  plays 
"Beethoven's  Minuet  in  G"  better  for 
Listening  to  the  symphonic  orchestra,  and 
one  certainly  enjoys  and  understands  the 
massive  splendor  of  the  symphony  better 
for  the  study  expended  on  the  simpler 
music  which  is  within  the  grasp  of  the 
average  student. 

Everything  points  to  the  necessity  of 
making   the   fullest  possible   use  of  imusic 
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in  the  curricula  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
Ruskin  says  "that  music  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  delicate,  as  well  as  the  most 
lasting  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  the 
senses."  Anything-  that  educates  the  sense 
on  which  our  students  are  doubly  depend- 
ent should  be  enthusiastically  welcomed. 
Children  in  the  earlier  forms  should,  where 
possible,  learn  to  recognize  the  calls  of 
the  different  birds,  and  the  meaning  of 
various  distant  and  indistinct  sounds.  The 
game  of  "I  Hear  with  my  Little  Ear," 
aifords  some  training  in  this  line.  The 
Fletcher  Method  has  proved  a  success  in 
developing  the  natural  feeling  for  rhythm 
in  children,  and  through  games  and  spon- 
taneous expression  encouraging  their  love 
of  music. 

Later  on  the  drudgery  of  piano  practice 
is  lightened  somewhat  by  the  prospect  of 
performing  in  public,  and  much  more  uni- 
versally by  the  hearty  praise  of  the  teach- 
er for  work  well  done.  Do  not  be  niggard- 
ly of  kind  words.  The  young  student 
needs  encouragement  always  more  than 
harsh  criticism.  "Your  fingers  are  all 
thumbs,"  will  stiffen  any  pair  of  hands 
into  incompetency,  while,  "You  can  do  it," 
will  often  prove  the  "splendid  spur"  that 
accomplishes    the    desired    result. 

The  choral  class  is  an  old  and  well- 
tried  friend.  Our  pupils  this  year  pre- 
pared and  gave  in  public  five  times,  an 
operetta  called  "the  Princes  Ju  Ju,"  which 
involved  a  great  deal  of  work  in  costum- 
ing, in  staje  setting,  and  in  musical  train- 
ing, but  the  result  justified  the  effort.  The 
happy  songs  memorized,  the  articulation 
clarified,  the  awkwardness  of  movement 
overcome,  the  self-confidence  gained — are 
not  these  educational  results  well  worth 
while  ? 

Some  years  ago,  -one  of  the  speakers  in 
this  Association  spoke  of  the  way  in 
which  his  ibrary  had  changed;  from  being 
a  neat  museum  of  perfectly  preserved 
volumes  i*  had  developed  into  a  sort  of 
hospital  where  many  of  the  books  had  in- 
jured bacts,  battered  dog's  ears  and  scro- 
fulous faces.  He  rejoiced,  of  course,  in 
these  evidences  of  constant  use.  "How 
shall  we  encourage  the  library  habit?"  is 
a  question  often  asked.  Each  schoolroom 
should  te  supplied  with  a  number  of  books 
in  braille  suitable  to  the  grade,  to  be  used 
by  the  pupils  whenever  they  have  a  few 
minute}  to  spare.  No  book  should  be  read 
to   theai   which   they   can    read    for   them- 


selves in  braille.  The  general  library 
should  be  made  readily  available.  All  this 
tends  to  develop  the  reading  habit  so 
useful  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  adult  life. 

While  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
formal  curriculum,  there  are  two  import- 
ant activities  which  are  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  the  head  of  a  boarding 
school.  I  refer  to  school  clubs  and  social 
contacts  with  the  outside  world.  Both  of 
these  are  valuable  elements  in  the  general 
scheme.  A  Boy's  Debating  Society  'often 
proves  more  educative  than  schoolroom 
study,  and  all  reasonable  intermingling 
with  the  outside  world  is  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  service  clubs  of  our  city  have 
shown  our  boys  and  girls  many  courtesies, 
and  they  in  turn  invite  the  members  of 
these  clubs  to  special  performances  in 
the  school.  The  churches,  too,  invite  our 
students  to  their  social  gatherings,  and 
these  contacts  are  almost,  if  not  quite 
as  important  as  their  formal  school  work. 

Manual  training  necessarily  plays  a  more 
important  part  in  our  schools  than  in 
schools  for  the  seeing,  because  a  smaller 
proportion  of  our  graduates  is  absorbed 
into  professional  life.  Naturally,  as  a 
boy  approaches  young  manhood  his  strong 
desire  is  to  acquire  mastery  of  some  means 
'of  making  a  livelihood.     He  desires  money 

"Not  for  to  hide  it  in   a  dyke 
Nor  for  a  train  attendant, 
But   for  the   glorious   privilege 
Of  being  independent." 

Chair  caning,  basketry  and  furniture 
making  have  therefore  always  had  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  our  programme,  and 
both  because  of  their  educational  values, 
and  because  hand  work  always  has  a  cer- 
tain quality  that  a  factory  made  article 
lacks,  we  hope  to  continue  this  sort  of 
work  indefinitely. 

One  innovation  in  this  department  which 
has  been  a  great  success  has  been  the 
making  of  handsome,  durable  door  mats 
from  discarded   automobile  tires. 

But  we  live  in  a  changing  world,  where 
the  factory  has  largely  displaced  hand 
work,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  that 
change,  we  invited  the  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  establishing  a  modern  assembly  plant 
in  our  school.  We  equipped  a  rocm,  set 
aside  for  the  purpose,  with  bins  and  work 
benches  which  conform  in  every  particular 
with  those  in  use  in  factories,  and  laid  in 
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a  supply  of  parts  belonging  to  several 
modern  assembly  processes.  Here  the 
students  receive  definite  training  in  the 
assembling  of  parts  such  as  the  coupling 
of  nuts  and  bolts,  the  fitting  together  of 
the  parts  of  a  hinge,  or  the  piecing  to- 
gether of  the  various  units  of  a  lock.  The 
boys  keep  their  own  assembly  records,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  they  are  given  a 
supervised  test,  and  if  they  have  acheived 
the  production  rate  of  the  factory  con- 
cerned, they  are  advanced  to  the  next 
test.  These  tests  will  enable  the  place- 
ment officers  in  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  determine  the 
ability  of  a  given  student  for  a  given 
factory  position,  and  will  solve  the  problem 
of  a  future  living  wage  for  at  least  some 
of  our  graduates. 

It  is  intended  to  add  from  time  to 
time  other  types  of  assembly,  and  also 
certain  machines,  the  practicability  of 
which  has  been  demonstrated.  These  in 
mind  at  present  are  water  taps  and  valves, 
extension  cords,  friction  hinges,  etc.,  also 
a  drill  press,  a  disc-cutting  machine,  a 
taping  machine,  and  a  button  making 
machine. 

The  results  so  far  achieved  are  encour- 
aging. The  pupils  seem  more  alert  and 
ambitious  to  work.  They  have  a  subject 
of  conversation  which  is  of  general  in- 
terest; they  vie  with  each  other  to  excel, 
and  above  all  they  feel  that  here  at  least 
is  something  of  practical  preparation  for 
their  future   life   in  the   outside  world. 

Finally,  what  shall  we  do  towards  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  our 
pupils?  Ethics  can  be  taught  as  effective- 
ly as  geometry.  The  inevitable  law,  "what 
a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  can 
be    illustrated    in   many    ways    by    lecture, 


by  story,  by  debate.  Each  teacher  of 
adolescents  should  endeavor  to  show  them 
the  dangers  of  "passions  uncontrolled,  of 
impulses  unrestricted,  and  appetites  un- 
restrained." And  since  that  is  negative, 
let  him  emphasize  still  more  the  effects 
in  the  opposite  direction,  of  time  well 
spent  and  enthusiasm  well  directed.  These 
facts  can  be  scientifically  demonstrated, 
and  are  more  convincing  often  than  ser- 
mons. Religion  is,  of  course,  on  a  higher 
plane  and  is  more  an  art  than  a  science. 
It  is  best  taught  by  "letting  your  light  so 
shine."  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  small  danger  of  pupils  turning  Com- 
munist. 

"This  program  is  all  very  well  for  the 
students,  but  what  of  the  teacher  him- 
self?" I  hear  someone  say.  "It  will  take 
every  minute  of  his  waking  life.  What 
is  he  to  get  out  of  it  for  himself?"  A 
certain  fed-up  teacher  answered  this  ques- 
tion thus:  "He  has  the  life  of  a  dog, 
the  work  of  a  housemaid,  and  the  pay 
of  a  navvy."  Never  was  epigram  more 
wittily  false  in  every  particular.  Instead 
of  the  life  of  a  dog,  easy  and  irrespon- 
sible, it  is  full  of  strenuous  labor  and 
heavy  responsibility.  The  work  of  a 
housemaid  is  never  the  cultivation  of  in- 
telligence, the  moulding  of  character.  As 
for  pay,  what  reward  can  surpass  the 
consciousness  of  good  work  well  done, 
the  sight  of  crude  and  ignorant  material 
transformed  into  good  and  useful  and 
happy  citizens,  the  acknowledgement  of 
respect  and  affection  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  his  hands?  No, 
the  teacher  need  never  feel  that  he  has 
missed  the  richest  rewards  that  life  can 
offer. 

Bead  hy  Supt.  R.  W.  W^olston. 


THE  VISAGRAPH-DISCUSSION  AND 
DEMONSTRATION 

Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mas|. 

Introduction 

For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Naumburg  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
has  been  striving  to  perfect  a  device 
which  will  enable  a  blind  individual  to 
read,  either  at  his  own  home  or  in  a 
public  library,  any  book  available  to  see- 
ing    people.       The    Automatic     Visagraph, 


his  latest  model,  reproduces  the  inj  print 
words  in  embossed  letters  which  nay  be 
read  tactually  by  a  blind  person.,  Ac- 
cording   to    a    report*     of    the    Vis^raph 


*Qu'oted  from  "Visagraph  Progresi  Re- 
port No.  2,"  the  Visagraph  Instituli  for 
the  Blind,  Inc. 
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Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  .  .  .  "the 
blind  reader  simply  places  the  book  in 
the  instrument,  touches  a  button  and  the 
magnified  raised  letters  begin  to  appear 
line  after  line.  When  the  page  is  com- 
pleted, the  instrument  stops  automatical- 
ly." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
read  about  this  machine  in  the  numerous 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  which 
have  appeared,  Mr.  Naumburg  has  pre- 
pared   the   following    description: 

The    Automatic    Visagraph 

"The  Visagraph  is  an  instrument  for 
enabling  the  blind  to  read  ordinary  print- 
ed matter:  books,  magazines,  newspapers 
and  typewriting,  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  person.  It  reproduces  a  magnified, 
raised  copy  of  printing,  drawings,  charts, 
maps  and  diagrams.  The  amount  of  mag- 
nification is  controlled  by  the  blind  reader 
who  can  make  the  printed  letters  appear 
on  the  Visagraph  in  the  size  best  suited 
to   his   individual   needs. 

"In  the  model  called  the  Printing  Visa- 
graph  shown  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  in 
April,  1S31,  the  book  had  to  be  put  in 
the  instiument  exactly  straight  and  the 
spacing  from  line  to  line  required  great 
care.     All  this   is  no  longer  essential. 

"With  the  new  Automatic  Visagraph 
the  blinc  reader  simply  places  the  book 
in  the  iistrument,  touches  a  button,  and 
the  magnified,  raised  letters  appear  by 
themselves  line  after  line.  When  the 
page  is  completed  the  instrument  stops 
automatically. 

"In  tie  new  model,  as  in  all  previous 
models,  one  electric  cell  sensitive  to  light 
is  used.  This  may  be  either  a  selenium 
or  a  ph)to-electric  cell,  which  is  the  elec- 
tric equvalent  of  the  human  eye,  since 
it   can   listinguish   black   from   white. 

"Benjimin  Franklin  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed the  experiment  of  laying  a  black 
handkerchief  and  a  white  handkerchief  on 
the  snciv.  The  \7hite  handkerchief  reflected 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
snow  cid  not  melt  rapidly  under  it.  The 
black  aandkerchief,  according  to  a  well- 
known  principle  of  physics,  absorbed  the 
heat  md  light,  and,  therefore,  the  snow 
under  it  melted  more  rapidly. 

"Ths  principle,  that  white  reflects  lij-ht 
and  back  absorbs  it,  is  used  in  the  Vi  :a- 
graph     A  fine  spot  of  light  is  focused  on 


the  printed  page,  and  travels  across  it 
rapidly  from  left  to  right,  as  in  reading. 
If  the  spot  of  light  strikes  black  ink  it 
is  not  reflected.  If  it  strikes  white  paper 
it  is  reflected  onto  the  photo-electric  cell. 
As  the  spot  of  light  travels  across  the 
book  a  magnet  with  a  stylus  or  printing 
point  travels  under  the  sheet  of  material 
on  which  the  raised  letters  are  formed. 
Whenever  the  spot  of  light  "sees"  white, 
the  light  is  reflected  onto  the  photo- 
electric cell,  which  sets  up  an  electric 
current  which  is  amplified,  and  then  goes 
to  the  electro-magnet,  which  holds  the 
printing  point  down,  where  it  will  not 
make  a  mark.  If  the  point  of  light 
"sees"  black,  the  magnet  causes  the 
printing  point  to  rise  in  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second,  and  make  an  indentation  in 
the  under  side  of  the  sheet  material 
which  is  felt  by  the  fingers  of  the  blind 
person  as  a  raised  or  embossed  dot.  The 
book  is  fed  along  automatically  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  sheet  material  is  also 
moved  along  line  after  line  until  the 
entire  page  of  the  book  is  reproduced  in 
embossed   form   for   the   blind    reader. 

"During  the  past  year  the  Visagraph 
has  been  much  reduced  in  size,  and  is 
now   smaller  than   a   card   table." 

The    Present    Investigation 

The  present  experiment  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  order  to 
determine  how  well  blind  children  can 
learn  to  read  Visagraph  Type.  The  ex- 
periment began  January  19,  1932,  and  the 
last  lesson  was  given  June  9,   1932. 

Four  children  (two  boys  and  two  girls) 
of  average  ability  or  better  with  some 
knowledge  of  square-hand  writing*  or  fa- 
miliarity with  line  type**  were  chosen. 
Pertinent  facts  concerning  these  children 
may  be  summarized  thus:  (C.  A.  refers  to 
chronological    age;    M.    A.    to    mental    age 


*A  system  of  pencil  writing  done  by 
blind  individuals  by  means  of  a  card- 
board guide  placed  beneath  the  paper  to 
regulate  the  spacing  of  the  letters.  It 
differs  from  the  ordinary  round  hand  or 
script  used  by  seeing  people  in  that  it 
is   angular. 

**An  embossed  type  employing  the  line 
letters  of  the  seeing  as  contrasted  with 
an   embossed   punctographic   system. 
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obtained  from  the  Hayes  Adaptation  of 
the  Binet- Simon  Intelligence  Scale;  while 
I.  Q.  or  Intelligence  Quotient  expresses 
the  ratio  of  the  mental  age  to  the  chron- 
ological  age.) 

CASE  I.  A  girl  in  Grade  5A;  C.  A. 
10-4;  M.  A.  15-2;  I.  Q.  146  (of  very  super- 
ior intelligence);  totally  blind  from  birth; 
had  four  and  a  half  years'  instruction  in 
braille,  reading  at  a  rate  of  40.2  words 
per  minute  with  a.  comprehension  score 
of  10  on  the  Adapted  Monroe  Reading* 
Test  II,  Form  1.  This  performance  in 
braille  reading  is  equivalent  to  the  med- 
ian score  made  in  Grade  5  for  compre- 
hension but  below  Grade  3  (score  =  82) 
for  rate  among  seeing  children  in  public 
schools.  This  girl  was  taught  square 
hand  and  learned  to  read  line  type  in- 
cidentally. 

CASE  II.  A  girl  in  Grade  6B;  C.  A. 
13-9;  M.  A.  13-3;  I.  Q.  96  (average  abil- 
ity); totally  blind  from  age  of  5  months; 
had  four  years'  instruction  in  braille,  read- 
ing at  a  rate  of  58.3  words  per  minute 
with  a  comprehension  score  of  US  on  the 
Adapted  Monroe  Reading  Test.  Compared 
with  seeing  children  her  performance  is 
equivalent  to  about  the  median  score  for 
Grade  VII  in  comprehension  but  is  below 
Grade  III  in  rate  (norm  =  82).  She  was 
taught  to  read  line  type  and  to  write 
square  hand. 

CASE  III.  A  boy  in  Grade  4;  C.  A. 
12-0;  M.  A.  14-7;  I.  Q.  121  (superior  men- 
tality); totally  blind  from  age  of  six 
months;  had  five  years'  instruction  in 
braille,  reading  at  a  rate  of  71  words  per 
minute  with  a  Monroe  comprehension  score 
of  17.  The  latter  is  superior  to  the  med- 
ian grade  for  Grade  VIII  in  seeing  schools, 
but  the  rate  is  slightly  below  Grade  III 
of  puhlic  school  children  with  sight.  This 
boy  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  square 
hand   and   line  type. 

CASE  IV.  A  boy  in  Grade  5;  C.  A. 
12-2;  M.  A.  12-5;  I.  Q.  102  (average  in- 
telligence); light  perception  from  eight 
months  of  age;  had  five  years'  instruction 
in  braille,  reading  at  a  rate   of   51   words 


per  minute  with  a  Monroe  comprehension 
score  of  13,  the  latter  equivalent  to  Grade 
VII,  with  a  rate  below  Grade  III  for  seeing 
children  in  the  public  schools.  He  has 
a  slight  knowledge  of  line  type  and  square 
hand  writing,  which  he  learned  inciden- 
tally  in   school. 

Each  child  reported  to  the  examiner 
for  a  fifteen-minute  period  three  times  a 
week,  and  no  other  practice  was  permit- 
ted. On  account  of  sickness  and  quaran- 
tine extra  lessons  were  given  occasionally 
to  make  up  for  time  lost.  The  pupils 
usually  volunteered  part  of  their  free  per- 
iods in  order  to  accomplish  this.  Sen- 
tence, phrase,  and  word  reading  with  em- 
phasis upon  comprehension  were  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  technique  em- 
ployed. If  the  child  was  unable  to  read 
longer  and  more  difficult  words  as  wholes 
or  from  cues,  he  resorted  to  letter  recog- 
nition. 

Flash  cards  embodying  actions  and  com- 
mands; sentences,  phrases  and  words  as 
preparation  for  the  reading  of  simple 
stories  selected  from  "My  Progress  Book 
in  Reading  No.  2"  by  Eleanor  M.  Johnson 
and  Jane  F.  Kell;*  and  Gray  Oral  Read- 
ing Check  Tests**  Sets  1  and  2  (Set  1 
is  designed  for  Grade  1  and  Set  2  is  in- 
tended for  children  in  Grades  2  and  3) 
composed  the  content  read.  In  order  to 
determine  the  representativeness  of  the 
vocabulary  the  words  were  checked  with 
the  Gates  list***  of  fifteen  hundred  words 
selected  for  use  in  the  first  three  school 
grades.  Of  the  words  used  in  our  ex- 
periment 82.95  per  cent  were  given  by 
Gates.  Of  these  55.43  per  cent  were 
among  the  first  five  hundred  words  (those 
used  most  frequently);  15.89  per  cent 
were  among  the  second  five  hundred,  and 
11.63  per  cent  were  included  in  the  third 
five  hundred. 

Much  of  the  material  was  reproduced 
three   and   one-half  times  the    original  size 


*  For  detailed  information  consult: 
Thomas,  M.  0.,  "Monroe's  Standardized 
Silent  Reading"  (Tentative  Adaptation  for 
Use  with  the  Blind),  The  Teachers  Forum, 
II,   May,   1930,   pp.   6-8. 


*Published  by  the  American  Education 
Press,  Inc.,  40  S.  Third  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

**Devised  by  W.  S.  Gray  and  sold  by 
the  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,   Illinois. 

***Gates,  Arthur  I.,  A  Reading  Vocabu- 
lary for  the  Primary  Grades,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  'College,  Columbia 
University,   New   York,   N.  Y.,   1926. 
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of  the  ink  print  and  about  half  of  the 
reading  material  used  had  extra  spacing 
between  the  letters  of  a  word.  For  the 
final  reading  tests,  however,  it  was  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  extra  spacing,  using 
the   natural   spacing  instead. 

i  Results 

The  results  may  be  summarized  thus: 

Case  I.  (a  girl  of  superior  intelligence  in 
Grade  5A)  had  a  total  of  51  fifteen-minute 
periods  of  instruction  amounting  to  twelve 
and  three  quarter  hours  of  distributed 
time.  Her  average  rate  on  the  first-grade 
reading  material  was  28.68  words  per 
minute,  while  on  content  designed  for 
children  of  second  and  third  grade  levels 
her  average  rate  was  24.72  words  per 
minute.  Her  average  reading  accuracy 
was  99  per  cent  on  the  easy  material  and 
98  per  cent  on  the  more  difficult. 

Case  II.  (a  girl  of  average  ability  in 
Grade  6B)  had  a  total  of  50  fifteen- 
minute  periods  of  instruction  amounting 
to  exactly  twelve  hours  of  distributed  time. 
Her  average  rate  on  the  first-grade  read- 
ing material  was  36.96  words  per  minute, 
while  on  content  designed  for  children  of 
second  and  third  grade  levels  her  average 
was  28.92  words  per  minute.  Her  average 
reading  accuracy  was  99  per  cent  on  the 
easy  material  and  97.60  per  cent  on  the 
more  difficult. 

iCase  III.  (a  boy  of  superior  mentality 
in  Grade  4)  had  a  total  of  58  fifteen-minute 
periods  of  instruction  amounting  to  exactly 
fourteen  and  a  half  hours  of  distributed 
time.  His  average  rate  on  the  first^ 
grade  reading  matei^ial  was  26.04  words 
per  minute,  while  on  content  designed  for 
children  of  second  and  third  grade  levels 
his  average  was  26.40  words  per  minute. 
His  average  reading  accuracy  was  95.50 
per  cent  on  the  easy  material  and  97.87 
per  cent  on  the  more  difficult. 

Case  IV.  (a  boy  of  average  intelligence 
in  Grade  5)  had  a  total  of  53  fifteen- 
minute  periods  of  instruction  amounting  to 
exactly  thirteen  and  one  quarter  hours  of 
distributed  time.  His  average  rate  on  the 
first-grade  reading  material  v.-as  24.36 
words    per    minute,    while    on    content    de- 


signed for  children  of  second  and  third 
grade  levels  his  average  was  23.04  words 
per  minute.  His  average  reading  accuracy 
was  100  per  cent  on  the  easy  material 
and  99.20  per  cent  on  the  more  difficult. 

Conclusions 

From  the  foregoing  results  it  will  be 
seen  that  although  the  children  in  this  ex- 
periment read  from  about  40  to  71  words 
per  minute  in  braille  (which  approximates 
a  third  gTade  performance  for  seeing  chil- 
dren), in  Visagraph  print  they  only  at- 
tained rates  ranging  from  24  to  37  words 
per  minute  on  first  grade  reading  content 
and  23  to  29  words  per  minute  on  second 
and  third  grade  material.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  these  children 
had  had  from  four  to  five  years'  instruction 
in  braille  reading  in  addition  to  consider- 
able practice  outside  the  regular  class- 
room, as  compared  with  about  five  months 
instruction  on  the  Visagraph  print  with 
no  supplementary  practice.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  this  investigation,  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  previous  knowl- 
edge of  tactual  reading  assisted  the  chil- 
dren in  learning  Visagraph  print.  It  seems 
evident,  however,  that  some  relationship 
exists  between  braille  reading  and  Visa- 
gi'aph  reading,  since  there  was  a  decrease 
of  4.1  points,  .5  point,  and  12.5  points  re- 
spectively for  Cases  I,  II,  and  III  and  an 
increase  of  .9  for  Case  IV  in  their  braille 
reading  rates  after  five  months'  instruction 
wpon  the  Visagraph. 

//  The  present  Visagraph  reading  rates  at- 
/  tained  by  the  four  children  in  this  experi- 
ment are  too  slow  for  practical  use.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  greater 
speed  can  be  achieved  through  additional 
instruction  and  practice,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  these  children  be  given  systematic 
lessons  on  the  Visagraph  for  at  least  an- 
other year.  It  is  possible  that  a  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  type  used  in  the  present 
investigation  might  facilitate  speed.  To 
determine  how  practical  the  Automatic 
Visagraph  is  for  general  use  among  blind 
individuals,  other  schools  and  agencies  for 
the  blind  should  undertake  experiments 
somewhat  similar  to  that  described  in  this 
paper  so  that  results  from  a  large  number 
of  cases  can  be  obtained  and  compared. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

H.  W.  Wright 
Teacher,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

To  help  you  in  making  a  selection  of  an 
activity  that  is  functioning  in  your  school 
I  shall  propose  these  random  questions: 

Why  should  there  be  the  recurrence  of 
this  subject  on  Student  Activities  when  it 
has  already  been  treated  regularly  and 
well  in  Conventions  immediately  previous 
to  this  one  ?  In  how  many  of  our  minds 
does  the  subject  arouse  associations  and 
memories  of  extra  hours  of  duty,  in- 
terruption and  "senseless"  flexing  of  the 
regular  routine,  and  that  exasperating 
feeling  which  is  the  hang-over  of  the 
supervision  of  frolics  that  all  too  often 
seem  worse  than  useless?  In  your  school, 
how  often  are  existing  activities  unofficial- 
ly black-listed  because  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  conflict  with  the  regular  curri- 
culum-— and  what  were  the  reactions  all 
the  way  around?  Do  some  pupils  seem  tb 
habitually  take  advantage  of  privileges  to 
selfish  ends?  Is  time  wasted?  In  what 
activities  have  your  pupils  recently  ex- 
pressed special  interest?  Are  they  equip- 
ped mentally,  socially,  physically,  to  take 
part  in  such  activities?  Are  the  teacher- 
sponsors    of   the   various   activities   vitally, 


For  purposes  of  our  consideration  we 
shall  think  of  "student  activities"  as  all 
of  those  organized  activities  that  are  not 
included  in  the  formal  curriculum  of  the 
school.  We  wish,  also,  to  consider  only 
the  activities  for  those  boys  and  girls  who 
are  of  adolescent  age,  twelve  to  twenty- 
one,  inclusive. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  most  of  our 
schools  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of 
student  activities,  so  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  advocate  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  functions  in  already  full  in- 
stitutional programs,  desirable  though  that 
might  be  in  some  instances.  Rather,  I 
wish  to  think  of  and  evaluate  those  exist- 
ing activities.  Will  each  of  you  select 
one  organized  activity  in  your  school  and 
keep  it  in  mind  during  the  presentation 
of  this  paper,  for  my  objectives  are 
merely:  (1)  To  stimulate  in  the  minds  of 
each  of  you  a  critical  and  understanding 
attitude  toward  the  existing  student  activ- 
ities in  your  individual  schools;  (2)  To 
make  student  activities  seem  worth  the 
best  efforts  we,  as  teachers,  can  give 
them. 
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genuinely  interested  or  are  they  merely 
serving?  Do  you  have  activities  whose 
prime  objective  is  to  alleviate  some  dis- 
ciplinary situations?  Do  you  have  any 
organizations  that  are  obsolete,  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness,  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  formed? 

You  may  now  have  made  your  selec- 
tion of  an  activity  to  use  as  a  model 
through  this  discussion.  It  may  be  the 
dramatic  club,  the  athletic  club,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Guides,  or  any  one  of 
the  several  activities  you  have  in  your 
school,  for  now  we  wish  to  consider  possi- 
ble reasons  for  its  existence. 

No  student  activity  should  be  allowed 
to  exist  unless  it  has  some  definite  con- 
tribution to  make  toward  the  wholesome 
education  of  the  pupils  who  are  members. 
It  is  not  our  assignment  to  discuss  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  education  but  we 
need  some  manner  of  rough  gauge  with 
which  to  evaluate  our  student  activities 
and  their  educational  worth. 

We  are  told  that  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  do 
better  those  things  he  is  sure  to  do  on 
his  own  initiative,  to  introduce  the  pupil 
to  ever  better  activities,  and  to  make  these 
new  activities  both  desirable  and  possible. 
We  know  what  the  Bureau  of  Education 
has  long  since  listed  as  the  Cardinal 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education:  "Ethic- 
al character,  citizenship,  worthy  home 
membership,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time, 
vocation,  and  the  command  of  the  funda- 
mental processes."  Quite  briefly  we  might 
maintain  that  every  experience  is  of  edu- 
cational value.  Even  if  we  are  told  that 
a  child  is  being  so  taught  and  disciplined 
as  to  develop  the  natural  powers,  or  is 
being  trained  for  some  special  pursuit,  we 
are  not  sure  whether  that  child  is  being 
trained  as  a  clever  menace  to  society  or 
as  a  virtuous  asset  to  any  community. 
Our  task  as  teachers  and  leaders  in  activ- 
ities should  be  to  make  rich,  worthwhile 
experiences  possible  for  our  pupils.  Mor- 
bid strolling,  idle  rocking  in  a  chair,  empty 
gossip,  secret  manipulations,  these  are 
types  of  experiences  with  which  handi- 
capped children  are  all  too  familiar.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  meet  our  educational 
test  since  they  are  not  the  desirable  activ- 
ities we   covet  for  every  child. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  function  of  a 
school  had  been  realized  when  it  had 
taught     its     pupils    the     traditional     three 


"R's".  Spelling  bees,  box  socials,  Friday 
afternoon  programs,  and  other  variations 
were  some  of  the  earlier  indications  of  a 
felt  need  until  today  worthwhile  student 
activities  are  not  a  luxury  or  something 
to  be  merely  tolerated,  but  are  essential 
parts   of  the  education   system. 

Through  the  changes  in  school  objectives 
and  social  life,  the  public  schools  or  day 
schools  have  become  very  much  miniature 
communities.  Of  necessity  educators  are 
experimenting,  very  patiently  and  success- 
fully, too,  with  many  types  of  activities 
that  are  purposed  to  give  the  pupils  as 
nearly  as  possible  those  experiences  that 
will  approximate  life  as  it  is  lived  "out- 
side." It  is  our  responsibilty  to  prevent 
these  young  citizens  from  becoming  neg- 
ative contributors  to  society.  We  must  be 
sold  on  the  "do"  program,  an  experience- 
giving  program,  in  our  schools. 

How  shall  we  go  about  this  task  of 
training  a  child  to  perfection?  Some  may 
advocate  the  establishing  of  inquiring 
minds  as  a  means  to  our  end.  Others  say 
that  if  we  train  the  "inward"  child  to  face 
life  as  a  challenge  and  each  obstacle  as  a 
hurdle  in  the  race  of  life,  we  shall  have  a 
well  self-disciplined  product.  Still  others 
stress  the  social  possibilities  of  the  child 
and  inspire  us  to  teach  the  child  how  to 
derive  the  greatest  happiness  in  life  from 
perfect  social  contacts.  Others  tell  us 
we  should  make  the  school  so  much  a 
duplicate  of  a  normal  community  that  our 
children  will  be  living  as  citizens  of  a  well 
organized  and  regulated  group  while  they 
are  in  school. 

Obviously,  the  classroom  work  will  not 
give  the  pupil  all  of  the  experiences  neces- 
sary to  even  approximate  any  one  of  the 
above  ideals.  Other  organized  activities 
are  essential,  but  in  considering  further 
some  of  the  reasons  for  student  activities 
we  shall  come  to  think  less  of  the  activity, 
perhaps,  and  more  of  the  pvipil,  of  whom 
we  can  never  think  too  much. 

Every  child  as  an  adolescent  needs  more 
than  casual  supervision.  Considering  our 
boys  only,  we  should  remember  the  physical 
changes  he  is  undergoing.  If  our  boy  is 
left  to  himself  he  usually  draws  into  his 
shell,  is  less  outspoken  than  formerly 
about  his  body  and  his  feelings,  confides 
in  few  persons  and  those  usually  boy 
friends  as  bewildered  as  himself.  Normal 
awkwardness  arouses  embarassment  with 
its  train  of  untried  reactions.  No  one  seems 
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to  really  understand  him  —  nor  does  he 
understand  himself.  One  constant,  over- 
whelming ambition  is  to  become  a  man  at 
once.  If  our  boy  is  not  kept  busy  doing 
worthwhile  things  he  is  bound  to  find 
things  of  his  own  choosing  to  occupy  his 
time.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  boy 
is,  when  left  to  himself,  going  to  choose 
freely  from  the  best  and  worst  character- 
istics of  his  companions  and  his  ideal  man. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  condemn  this  tendency 
for  the  boy  is  seeking  a  natural  outlet 
for  a  medley  of  inward  feelings  and  urg- 
ings.  We  may  and  we  ought  to  wonder 
why  the  boy  seems  to  elect  those  char- 
acteristics of  his  ideal  which  his  elders 
condemn.  If  we  spent  more  time  wonder- 
ing and  less  time  condemning  we  might 
see  our  boy  as  he  really  is. 

Emotionally  and  spiritually  our  boy  is 
subject  to  religious  influence.  His  morals 
are  in  a  state  of  flux  and  development, 
and  if  he  does  not  become  determined  on 
some  ideals  during  this  period  it  will  take 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  per- 
suade him  later.  Also,  he  is  a  hero  wor- 
shipper, has  his  athletic  heroes  in  every 
sport,  enjoys  tales  of  adventure  and  prow- 
ess. Only  vigorous,  active  reading  can 
hold  his  attention.  We  are  told  that  our 
boy  will  be  tempted  as  severely  to  run 
away  from  home  as  a  girl  is  tempted  to 
weep  or  giggle,  and  with  just  as  Little 
reason.  His  yearning  for  adventure  will 
often  tempt  him  to  make  desperate  efforts 
to  sneak  a  smoke,  to  swear,  and  generally 
act  like  a  man  of  the  world — at  least,  his 
ideal  of  such  a  man. 

Boys  clubs  in  cities  are  playing  an  al- 
most dramatic  role  in  their  efforts  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  boy  in  the  crowded 
sections.  Warden  Lawes  assures  us  that 
never,  in  his  experience  or  knowledge, 
has  an  ex-member  of  a  boys'  club  been 
within  death  house  walls  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  drastic  or  even  dubious 
statement  to  make  but  it  is  not  beyond 
the  point.  Algebra,  Latin,  woodwork  will 
not  alone  develop  the  desired  control  of 
body,  mind,  and  emotions.  Our  boy  must 
have  training  in  social  contacts,  too.  He 
must  become  absolute  master  of  himself — 
must  never  be  allowed  to  become  the 
slave  of  those  mental  attitudes  that  per- 
mit him  to  say,  "I  don't  feel  like  it",  or 
"What's  the  difference?"  Our  boy  may 
train  his  body  to  perfection  as  far  as  im- 
pressions are  concerned.     He  may  be  able 


to  go  through  all  the  approved  and  popu- 
lar gyrations  preparatory  to  putting  the 
shot  or  dashing  the  50-yards,  which  he 
may  do  creditably.  Excellence  in  such 
accomplishments  does  not  insure  the  de- 
sired wholesome  development. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  we 
must  face  with  our  pupils  as  adolescents. 
But  even  adolescents  differ  in  other  im- 
portant respects,  and  the  school  with  its 
curriculum  and  its  student  activities  should 
recognize  and  identify  these  other  differ- 
ences. 

Some  of  these  individual  differences  are 
obvious:  nationality,  age,  sex,  and  race. 
Until  we  think  of  pupils  as  individuals 
who  are  in  need  of  just  as  many  special 
considerations  we  shall  fail  to  grasp  our 
full  opportunities  in  facing  such  problems 
as  differences  in:  aptitude,  moral  atmos- 
phere, habits  of  work  and  play,  and  in- 
tellectual ability. 

As  one  or  more  of  these  individual  dif- 
ferences were  noticed  and  their  importance 
recognized,  the  curricula  of  our  schools 
were  modified  by  the  introduction  of  new 
courses  and  new  methods  of  teaching  old 
subjects.  Essentials  are  determined  and 
are  required  of  all  pupils,  but  elective 
courses  give  the  pupil  a  wide  range  of 
choice.  In  our  particular  schools  we  can- 
not offer  as  varied  a  diet  in  the  curriculum 
for  many  reasons.  However,  if  student 
desire  may  be  met  by  the  formation  of 
special  clubs  or  organized  groups  that  can 
study  subjects  that  have  been  merely  men- 
tioned in  the  regular  classes,  that  desire 
ought  to  be   recognized  at  once. 

Student  activities  should  develop  certain 
characteristics  in  the  pupil  such  as  initi- 
ative, leadership,  self-reliance,  honesty,  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  persever- 
ance, cooperation.  Among  other  things, 
we  should  beware  of  snubbing,  uninten- 
tionally, of  course,  the  ideas  of  the  pupil. 
Even  exuberant  youth  becomes  dishearten- 
ed, then  devious,  then  wilfully  wrong  if 
his  efforts  are  consistently  thwarted. 

This  brings  us  to  the  moral  value  of 
student  activities.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher  of  morals  as  it  is  of  everything 
else.  In  student  activities  the  pupil  learns 
to  conduct  himself  in  a  group,  learns  his 
relation  to  society,  learns  to  cooperate 
with  others  mainly  because  he  has  learned 
to  respect  the  wishes  of  others.  In  student 
activities  he  will  more  than  once  experi- 
ence the  feeling  of  subduing  his  own  hopes 
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and  impulses  in  conformity  to  the  will  of 
the  group.  Justice,  also,  is  more  than 
liberty  only  after  experience  has  so  de- 
monstrated. 

iStudent  activities  should  give  the  pupil 
the  experience  of  making  choices.  Only 
when  a  person  is  given  freedom  to  act, 
when  he  must  choose  between  right  and 
wrong,  is  a  moral  issue  involved.  It  is 
possible,  actually,  to  keep  our  pupils  so 
busy  fulfilling  our  requirements  they  have 
no  time  for  originality  in  action  or  even 
thought.  But  such  pupils  will  only  by 
chance  make  wise  moral  decisions.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  wholly  expressed 
in  a  Bureau  of  Education  statement: 
"First  in  importance  as  a  moral  agency 
should  be  placed  the  actual  performance 
of  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  one  thing 
to  hear  right  conduct  praised  or  exempli- 
fied; it  is  quite  another  and  more  neces- 
sary thing  for  the  boys  and  girls  them- 
selves to  do  the  acts.  Character  is  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  action,  the  habitual  per- 
formance of  certain  kinds  of  deeds  rather 
than  others;  and  the  only  genuine  way  of 
learning  how  to  do  these  deeds  is  to  do 
them,  just  as  tennis  is  learned  only  by 
playing  it.  The  better  schools  of  our  time 
have  seized  upon  the  fact  that  pupils  take 
to  activity  much  more  readily  than  they 
do  to  the  relatively  passive  business  of 
listening  or  reading.  They  are  eager  to 
engage  in  athletics,  to  run  a  school  paper, 
to  dance,  to  act  plays,  to  build,  to  do 
dozens  of  things  that  merely  sitting  at  a 
desk  studying  and  reciting  will  never  per- 
mit."* 

This  natural  desire  to  act  for  one's  self 
was  illustrated  recently  in  one  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  giris  of  an  or- 
ganization of  some  years  standing  realized 
that  they  were  more  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  an  athletic  club  than  they 
were  in  their  existing  organization.  In 
talking  to  the  Principal  regarding  the 
change  in  organization,  the  girls  mention- 
ed their  interest  in  correct  posture.  In 
answer  to  the  Principal's  surprised  ques- 
tion, the  girls  admitted  that  their  efficient 
gymnasium  teacher  stressed  posture  in 
class  and  out  of  class,  but  in  their  pro- 
posed club  the  girls  would  be  making  pos- 
ture correction  efforts  themselves.  Of 
course,  theirs  was   a   natui-al   desire  to   do 


*  Bureau    of    Education,    Bulletin    No.    51, 
1917,    "Moral    Values    in    Education." 


right  things  themselves,  nor  was  their 
frank  desire  to  have  as  sponsor  of  their 
new  club  someone  other  than  their  physical 
training  teacher  in  any  sense  ungracious. 
It  was  evident  that  the  girls  were  in- 
terested in  a  "do"  program  and  that  their 
motives  were  right. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  the  possibil- 
ities and  the  objectives  of  student  activ- 
ities in  identical  terms  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  education  as  represented 
by  the  curricula  of  our  schools.  Re- 
gardless of  the  local  conditions  and  the 
problems  peculiar  to  each  of  our  schools 
we  can  and  we  do  have  very  similar  aims 
in  our  work.  We  are  trying,  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  achieve  the  very  best  results 
in  our  pupils.  But  just  as  surely  as  we 
have  like  and  mutual  ambitions  for  our 
pupils  we  have  problems  that  are  com- 
mon in   realizing  those   ideals. 

We  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties often  experienced  by  student  ac- 
tivities in  schools.  However,  in  thinking 
of  these  difficulties  we  must  be  careful  lest 
our  vision  become  so  beclouded  we  lose 
sight  of  those  ideals  we  have  set  for 
ourselves   as  teachers   and  leaders. 

If  the  student  activity  you  have  selected 
for  your  model  during  this  discussion  has 
troubles  of  its  own,  how  many  of  them 
can  be  attributed  to  the  sponsor  or  leader? 
If  the  sponsor  is  a  regular  member  of  the 
school  staff  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
consider  all  of  his  qualifications.  We  ought 
to  know,  however,  whether  the  sponsor  is 
a  volunteer  or  whether  he  has  been  draft- 
ed into  the  position,  under  slight  protest, 
perhaps.  In  most  cases  a  volunteer  leader 
will  do  much  more  effective  work  than 
one  who  has  been  appointed.  Our  sym- 
pathies go  out  to  the  latter,  but  having 
accepted  the  position  he  can  certainly  do 
no  less  than   his  best. 

It  is  essential  that  a  sponsor  possess 
certain  positive  characteristics.  He  should 
be  mentally  alert,  interested  more  in  the 
members  of  the  organization  than  he  is 
in  the  expenditure  of  his  own  time — more 
interested  in  boys  as  individuals  than  he 
is  in  the  activity  itself.  He  should  be  un- 
selfishly ambitious.  He  should  study  his 
boys  and,  in  all  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, should  realize  the  truth  of  Keat's 
comment  that  a  boy  in  the  age  of  adoles- 
cence is  in  that  period  of  life  "in  which 
the  soul  is  in  ferment,  the  character  un- 
decided,   and   the   way    of    life    uncertain." 
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There  is  no  royal  road  to  anything  that 
is  worthwhile,  and  the  sponsor  should  ex- 
pect to  work  just  as  hard  and  just  as 
faithfully  in  promoting  the  growth  of  his 
club  members  as  he  should  in  teaching  any 
course  in  the  curriculum.  The  sponsor 
should  possess  tact,  ability  in  more  than 
one  respect,  an  engaging  personality,  and 
an  enthusiasm  that  is  always  cultured. 
He  need  not  be  the  most  popular  teacher 
in  school,  unless  we  are  sure  that  the 
cause  of  his  popularity  is  commendable. 
A  popular  teacher  is  liable  to  be  tempted 
to  place  too  much  reliance  on  his  popular- 
ity and  not  enough  in  hard  work. 

Every  sponsor  should  be  the  absolute 
master  of  his  group,  must  be  in  supreme 
control  at  all  times,  j^et  should  not  allow 
his  domination  to  become  recognized.  He 
must  be  supreme  for  the  same  reason  a 
classroom  teacher  should:  Each  is  dealing 
with  persons  who  are  immature  in  every 
respect.  These  youths  should  be  given  a 
thorough  drill  in  as  many  as  possible 
human  relationships  just  as  they  are  drill- 
ed in  learning  their  academic  subjects. 
When  an  activity  gets  into  the  control  of 
the  pupils  endless  confusion  and  education- 
al complications '  are  the  inevitable  results. 

During  the  track  season  this  spring  one 
of  our  schools  had  a  scheduled  meet  with 
a  neighboring  high  school.  The  arrange- 
ments relative  to  the  time  of  the  meet  as 
well  as  other  details  were  managed  by 
student  representatives  of  the  respective 
schools,  and  the  boys  did  their  work  well. 
Unfortunately,  the  manager  of  the  visit- 
ing team  made  an  error  in  time  with  the 
result  that  his  team  was  not  ready  to 
begin  the  meet  until  nearly  two  hours 
after  the  scheduled  time.  The  smiling  cul- 
prit apologized,  of  course,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  estimated  the  loss  of  time  for 
which  he  was  directly  responsible,  for  the 
entertaining  school  had  dismissed  its 
pupils  from  their  regular  classes,  and 
pupils  and  teachers  had  waited  patiently 
and  hopefully  during  those  two  long  hours. 
It  is  really  unfortunate  if  the  sponsor — 
who  after  all  was  fundamentally  responsi- 
ble for  the  error  of  the  boy — did  not  im- 
press upon  the  young  man  the  enormity 
of   his   error. 

This  episode  suggests  the  importance 
of  a  sponsor  keeping  careful  and  detailed 
check  on  every  step  his  pupils  take.  How 
else   can   he  or   anyone   else   be    sure   that 


the  pupils  are  learning  correct  methods 
and  procedures? 

Time  is  usually  not  wasted  on  such  a 
grand  scale  as  in  the  above  illustration. 
Nevertheless,  the  time  element  is  a  vital 
one  in  any  well  regulated  society,  and  if 
a  sponsor  hears  complaints  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  boys  are  wasting  time, 
he  should  make  a  very  careful  survey  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  charges  are 
even  partially  true.  Poorly  planned  meet- 
ings, loosely  organized  and  carelessly 
planned  special  features,  and  irregular  at- 
tendance at  meetings  are  not  the  only 
ways  time  may  be  wasted.  An  individual 
member  may  be  wasting  time  by  giving 
too  much  time  to  the  organization,  as  any- 
one is  tempted  to  do  when  vitally  inter- 
ested. Such  an  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
any  pupil  is  very  injurious.  He  should 
be  taught  the  true  balance  of  time  to  be 
given  to  his  various  interests  and  obli- 
gations. He  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come one-sided,  to  think  that  the  side 
show  is  the  whole  show  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  If  a  pupil  is  thus  pampered 
his  other  immediate  work  suffers  and  he 
develops    most    undesirable    mental    habits. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  the  leader's 
responsibilities  in  eliminating  many  of  the 
common  weaknesses  in  student  activities. 
His  is  a  big  task  and  he  should  take 
it,  if  not  seriously,  at  least  earnestly. 
We  get  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sponsor's  job  when 
we  remember  that  some  high  schools, 
before  introducing  a  major  organization, 
require  the  entire  faculty  to  spend  at  least 
two  years  in  a  thorough  study  of  the 
special  activity  and  in  preparing  the 
student  body  for  the  responsibilities  it  is 
going  to  assume.  Not  all  sponsors  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  well  directed  prepar- 
ation for  their  special  obligation,  but  every 
sponsor  can  not  only  prepare  himself 
for  the  task  at  hand  but  can  make  himself 
plastic  enough  to  be  part  of  a  growing 
organization. 

Every  existing  activity  should  be  fully 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  its  origin.  That 
does  not  mean  that  new  members  be  re- 
quired to  memorize  certain  parts  of  a 
pompous  constitution.  It  means  that  the 
organization  should  be  a  living,  purpose- 
ful, challenging  thing,  of  which  every  boy 
is  a  part.  Some  activities  exist  to  go 
through  hollow,  dull,  lifeless  forms  for 
no   good   reason  at  all   except  for  the  de- 
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sire  of  someone  to  save  face.  Such  an  ex- 
istence is  a  crying  shame,  for  its  effect 
upon  unfortunate  members  is  anti-educa- 
tional in  every  respect,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  the  entire  school  can  be 
readily  traced  in  all  of  its  insidiousness. 
Under  proper  guidance  and  stimulation 
every  organization  should  enjoy  a  healthy 
growth.  Fortunately,  youth  itself  normal- 
ly evolves  and  soon  discards  such  or- 
ganizations as  it  does  other  handicaps 

In  most  of  our  schools  there  is  usually 
one — at  the  most  there  may  be  two — or- 
ganizations that  dominate  the  interest  of 
the  student  body.  Athletic  clubs,  by  their 
very  nature,  advertise  well  and  too  often 
all  other  clubs  and  activities  are  unthink- 
ingly compared  and  contrasted  with  the 
club  in  the  lime-light.  This  tendency  is 
inevitable,  and  those  in  charge  should  do 
all  they  can  to  modify  the  results  and 
effects  of  such  attitudes.  Persons  in  the 
less  prominent  clubs  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  more  brilliant  club 
gets  what  seems  to  be  unusual  privileges. 
Care    should    be    taken    that    this    is    not 


actually  the  case,  and  all  sponsors  should 
try  to  show  the  pupils  the  true  conditions. 
We  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
problems  that  may  be  mutual  to  our 
schools.  Each  of  you,  especially  the  spon- 
sors of  activities,  could  tell  of  local  diffi- 
culties. It  is  the  obligation  of  each  to  be 
sold  on  the  idea  of  student  activities  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  problems  will  take 
their  true  place  as  incidentals  rather  than 
prime  factors  in  any  situation.  We  must 
face  our  problems  honestly  and  fearlessly. 
As  sponsors  we  should  be  sevei-e  in  self- 
evaluation.  As  leaders  we  should  remem- 
ber the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  we 
work.  We  should  try  to  develop  them  to 
such  a  degree  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  Ruskin's  concept  of  an  educated  in- 
dividual who  knows  "where  he  is,  where 
he  is  going,  and  what  he  should  do  under 
the  circumstances.  The  man  who  knows 
these  things  and  has  the  will  so  trained 
that  it  will  do  what  it  should,  is  educated; 
and  the  man  who  knows  them  not,  is  un- 
educated, even  though  he  may  be  able  to 
talk  with  all  the  tongues  of  Babel." 


HOW  MAY  OUR  SCHOOLS  ASSIST  IN  .THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Lewis  H.  Carris 
Managing  Director,  National   Society  for  the   Prevention  of  Blindness 


In  order  that  we  may  have  a  direct  dis- 
cussion of  how  Schools  for  the  Blind  may 
assist  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  may 
we  state  some  preliminary  principles  upon 
which  there  is  general  agreement. 

There  is  a  major  distinction  between 
welfare  work  for  the  blind  and  prevention 
of  blindness  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  end  re- 
sults of  eye  catastrophes  of  all  kinds.  The 
potential  client  for  service  by  welfare 
agencies  for  the  blind  has  presumably  had 
all  possible  medical  and  surgical  attention 
in  an  attempt  to  save  his  vision;  far  too 
often  this  is  a  losing  fight  and  the  oculist 
finally  pronounces  the  sight  as  lost.  Then, 
and  then  only,  must  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  be  made  to  a  darkened  or  black 
world.  It  is  this  adjustment  with  which 
agencies  for  the  blind  are  primarily  and 
constantly  concerned.  This  is  the  work  of 
societies  for  the  blind,  commissions  for  the 
blind,  the  braille  press,  and  the  schools 
for  the  blind. 


Prevention  of  blindness,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  ail  those  activities  of  society 
that  may  help  to  retain  sight.  Its  aspects 
vary  in  scope  and  definiteness  and  cover  a 
long  list  of  services.  Theoretically,  yes, 
even  possibly,  every  one  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  blind.  Prevention  of  blindness 
seeks  to  discover  eye  hazards  and  to  set 
up  warning  signs  that  all  may  read  while 
they  still  have  sight.  This  work  includes 
the  education  of  society  in  the  matter  of 
proper  eye  hygiene,  the  avoidance  of  eye 
diseases,  the  importance  of  prophylaxis  at 
birth,  the  prevention  of  eye  accidents, 
good  illumination,  the  early  detection  of 
defective  vision  and  its  proper  correction. 
In  a  word,  this  part  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  program  may  be  expressed  in 
the  slogan,  "Keep  well  eyes  well".  Or- 
ganized work  for  prevention  of  blindness 
attempts  to  set  up  an  active  cooperation 
with  all  agencies  'of  society  directly  or  in- 
directly concerned  with  the  conservation 
of  vision,  and  the  list  is   a  long   one,  for 
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after  all,  there  are  few  agencies  of  society 
which  are  not  involved  in  the  saving  of 
sight.  To  name  only  a  few — school  sys- 
tems, public  and  private;  national,  state, 
and  municipal  boards  of  health;  safety 
councils  and  societies;  illuminating  engi- 
neers; public  health  nursing  organizations; 
public  libraries;  parent- teacher  associa- 
tions, and  organized  social  work.  The  pre- 
vention of  blindness  unit  must  make  itself 
an  authority  to  which  all  taay  turn  for 
help  in  keeping  well  eyes  well  and  in  de- 
tecting potential  cases  of  blindness  as 
early   as   possible. 

The  second  and  more  concrete  responsi- 
bility of  prevention  of  blindness  is  to  seek 
out  the  potentially  blind  person  and  to 
bring  to  him  all  the  possible  surgical, 
medical,  hospital  and  social  service  to  the 
end  that  blindness  may  be  averted.  It 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  at  least 
half  and  probably  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  blindness  can  be  avoided  with  the 
universal  application  of  the  facts  already 
known  in  medicine,  surgery,  accident  pre- 
vention and  the  laws  of  heredity. 

The  distinctions  above  made  indicate  the 
basic  differences  between  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  in  general  follow  through  all  similar 
activities  wherever  found.  The  thinking 
on  this  subject  is  usually  confused  through 
the  fact  that  the  same  agency  is  often 
intrusted  administratively  with  the  two 
kinds  of  work.  Many  of  our  state  com- 
missions for  the  blind  have  active  and 
effective  departments  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  which  are  more  active  and 
effective  as  the  two  types  of  work  are 
more  separated  and  have  individual  budgets 
and  different  personnel. 

For  the  purposes  of  illustration  and 
theoretical  discussion,  may  we  imagine  two 
circles' — one  to  include  all  activities  for 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  other  all 
activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Would  these  circles  be  separate,  tangent, 
or  intersecting,  or  would  one  include  the 
other?  It  is  apparent  that  they  would  in- 
tersect, but  that  the  common  area  would 
be  very  small.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  diameter  of  the  prevention  of  blindness 
circle  would  be  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  welfare  circle.  An  examination  of 
the  items  included  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  circle  would  indicate  that  they 
range    from    the    nebulous    conception    of 


popular  education  in  items  of  vision  con- 
servation to  the  hospitalization,  operation 
or  treatment  of  glaucoma  or  trachoma; 
while  the  welfare  circle,  though  much 
smaller,  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
the  items  of  education,  employment,  sup- 
port  and    recreation. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  two  cir- 
cles do  intersect  and  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider just  what  elements  are  included  in 
the  common  segment.  What  is  this  com- 
munity of  interests,  even  if  it  is  small  ? 
First  of  all,  it  is  important  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  remain  blind  if  medical  or 
surgical  treatment  will  restore  sight.  Due 
to  the  imperfect  organization  of  society  in 
its  prevention  of  blindness  activities,  there 
are  often  presented  as  applicants  for  serv- 
ice toy  welfare  organizations  for  the  blind, 
individuals  whose  sight  may  be  salvaged. 
The  institution,  whether  school,  workshop, 
or  society  for  the  blind,  has  the  important 
responsibility  of  admitting  for  permanent 
aid  only  those  whose  diagnoses  of  blind- 
ness have  been  made  by  competent  medical 
authorities.  Where  there  is  any  doubt, 
service  must  be  provided  either  by  this 
agency  or  by  an  agency  engaged  in  pre- 
vention of  blindness  as  such.  There  can 
be  no  more  glorious  accomplishment  for  a 
school  or  workshop  than  to  restore  to  the 
ranks  of  the  sighted  one  who  has  been 
considered  blind.  The  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals is  of  course  relatively  very  small, 
but  yet  is  great  in  importance. 

Even  in  cases  which  can  apparently 
offer  no  hope  of  restoration  of  vision  the 
school  for  the  blind  has  a  responsibility 
for  obtaining  complete  eye  examinations. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  in  the 
educational  process  that  the  teachers  and 
others  who  are  to  help  the  child  to  make 
the  best  use  of  its  powers  should  under- 
stand (as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
layman  to  understand  medical  diagnoses) 
the  exact  degree  and  nature  of  the  child's 
disability.  A  teacher  who  has  this  knowl- 
edge will  not  only  be  able  to  train  the 
child  in  the  use  of  his  remaining  visual 
perception,  but  can  also  help  to  preserve 
such  vision  by  guarding  against  its  over- 
use. Another  essential  function  which  the 
eye  examinations  of  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind  may  perform  is  to  provide  a 
sound  foundation  of  factual  information  for 
the  use  of  the  medical  and  lay  persons 
and  groups  who  are  interested  in  doing 
something  constructive  for  the  elimination 
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of  the  problem  of  blindness.  There  is  a 
crying'  need  for  good  statistical  material 
on  causes  of  blindness  in  order  that  the 
prevention  of  blindness  worker  may  be 
provided  with  the  necessary  arguments  and 
tools  for  his  job.  Schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions working  with  groups  of  blind 
persons  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
supply  this  need,  while  at  the  same  time 
aiding  the  individuals  for  whom  their 
service  is  established. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  greatest 
possible  use  should  be  made  of  any  re- 
maining sight  in  the  adjustment  of  an  in- 
dividual to  his  environment.  The  person 
who  can  distinguish  between  darkness  and 
light  has  some  advantages  over  the  total- 
ly blind.  One  who  can  distinguish  fingers 
at  arm's  length  has  an  advantage  over 
either.  The  ability  to  avoid  obstacles  may 
be  possessed  by  one  who  may  be  totally 
blind  as  far  as  reading  the  largest  print 
is  concerned — and  so  on  we  might  grade 
people  who  have  seriously  defective  vision 
until  we  reach  the  person  with  perfect 
vision.  It  is  in  the  attempts  to  help  these 
people  that  there  arises  an  additional  con- 
fusion in  our  thinking.  This  has  grown 
up  around  a  secondary  meaning  attached 
to  the  term  "sight  saving"  as  used  in  the 
process  of  helping  individuals  to  make 
use  of  their  remaining  sight  in  securing 
an  education  and  participating  in  life's 
active  work.  The  primary  meaning,  of 
course,  is  an  improvement  in  vision,  or  at 
least  an  attempt  to  prevent  further  loss 
of  sight.  In  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  term,  all  engaged  in  welfare  work  for 
the  blind  are  to  that  extent  "sight  savers" 
and  also  in  their  responsibility  to  improve 
or  keep  the  status  quo  of  those  who  are 
educationally  or  occupationally  blind  but 
possess  a  residuum  of  visual  power. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  term 
sight  saving  in  its  secondary  meaning  we 
may  mention  the  conservation  of  vision 
classes.  Established  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  ophthalmological 
supervision  for  pupils  with  seriously  de- 
fective vision  and  with  definite  limitations 
as  to  the  use  of  the  eyes,  there  soon  grew 
up  the  secondary  meaning  of  sight  saving 
in  providing  an  education  for  those  chil- 
dren with  such  seriously  defective  vision 
that  they  could  profit  from  the  instruction 
provided  neither  in  the  regular  grades  nor 
in   schools  for  the   blind,   yet  whose   sight 


was  in  a  static  condition  with  no  hope  for 
improvement. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
dividing  line  as  far  as  the  educational 
process  is  concerned  is  whether  there  is 
enough  sight  to  make  possible  the  use  of 
print  in  securing  an  education.  If  print 
can  be  used,  conservation  of  vision  classes 
should  be  made  available.  If  education 
must  come  almost  wholly  through  the 
tactile  and  auditory  senses,  then  the  school 
for  the  blind  lE  the  place  for  education. 

There  is  one  other  guiding  principle 
Avhich  we  believe  to  be  true.  Wherever 
possible,  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  the 
partially  sighted  person  in  the  world  of 
the  sighted,  and  not  in  the  world  of  the 
blind.  There  have  unquestionably  been 
many  tragic  cases  of  partially  sighteu 
children  who  have  been  sent  to  schools 
for  the  blind  and  who  have  realized  only 
too  late  that  they  could  have  been  edu- 
cated  by  visual   methods. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  relates  al- 
most wholly  to  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tions and  the  common  activities  of  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  welfare  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  underlying  principles  in- 
volved in  both  cases.  The  specific  question 
indicated  in  the  title  of  this  paper  de- 
serves a  more  specific  answer. 

There  is  little  that  the  school  for  the 
blind  can  do  in  the  general  activities  for 
prevention  of  blindness  in  the  sense  of 
furnishing  authoritative  information  to 
agencies  of  society  for  "keeping  well  eyes 
well."  This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the 
individual  principal  or  teacher  may  not  be 
actively  engaged  as  an  interested  citizen 
in  the  promotion  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, as  witness  the  illustrious  principal 
of  the  very  institution  under  whose  roof 
we  are  gathered  as  guests.  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
was  the  worthy  recipient  of  the  Leslie 
Dana  medal  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, not  on  account  of  his  activities  as 
the  principal  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  or  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  but  rather 
in  his  capacity  of  a  private  citizen  and 
former  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
No  doubt,  Mr.  Van  Cleve's  original  and 
continuing  interest  in  prevention  of  blind- 
ness was  motivated  by  the  needless 
tragedies  he  encountered  in  his  official 
position  as  director  of  schools  for  the 
blind.      The    author's    experience    in    both 
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the  educational  field  and  in  prevention  of 
blindness  leads  hinm  to  view  with  respect 
both  fields  of  activity  and  to  assert  with 
some  assurance  that  the  job  of  running 
a  school  for  the  blind  is  in  itself  a  major 
task. 

One  specific  thing  that  a  school  can 
do  in  the  general  field  of  prevention  of 
blindness  is  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  pupils  are  needlessly 
blind.  It  is  through  attempts  to  alleviate 
the  ills  of  society  that  the  necessity  for 
prevention  is  realized.  It  is  to  their  ever- 
lasting glory  that  from  the  principals  of 
schools  for  the  blind  largely  grew  that 
part  of  the  work  which  has  resulted  in 
the  extensive  lay  movement  for  the  con- 
servation of  vision  conducted  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  medical  profession. 

Schools  for  the  blind  may  aid  in  the 
conservation  of  vision  by  ascertaining 
whether  all  possible  treatment  and  oper- 
ation have  been  provided  to  restore  sight 
or  to  prevent  its  further  deterioration. 
This  means  competent  ophthalmological 
supervision  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
provision  by  the  school  of  such  treatment 
or  operation.  Every  school  sending  back 
one  of  its  pupils  to  the  sighted  world 
deserves  a  distinguished  service  badge  for 
work  in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  there  are  many 
children  now  in  schools  for  the  blind  who 
could  have  their  sight  restored.  In  regard 
to  one  school,  that  at  Romney,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Dr.  J.  E.  Blaydes,  an  oculist,  States 
in  a  report  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Henshaw,  State 
Health  (Commissioner,  that  of  the  114 
pupils  examined,  in  his  opinion  eleven 
could  be  restored  to  normal  vision;  eight 
could  be  given  vision  of  20/30  to  20/50; 
seven  could  be  given  reading  vision,  or 
20/50  to  20/70;  three  could  be  given  a 
vision  of  20/100  to  20/200;  and  three 
could  be  given  "travel  vision."  This  makes 
a  total  of  i32  out  of  114  individuals,  or 
about  29%,  who  might  have  their  sight 
improved  by  proper  medical  and  surgical 
attention. 

Apropos  of  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  term  "sight  saving,"  schools  should 
make  use  of  any  remaining  sight  in  the 
educational  process.  No  child  should  be 
retained  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  be 
forced  to  read  by  his  fingers  when  he  can 
make  advantageous  use  of  his  eyes.  Even 
when  there  is  a  prognosis  of  blindness,  it 
is    probably    inadvisable    to    learn    braille 


unless  the  physician  refuses  to  permit  the 
use  of  sight  under  any  circumstances,  and 
in  this  case  the  child  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  until  actual  blindness 
occurs. 

There  are  two  policies  generally  ob- 
served in  admitting  pupils  to  schools  for 
the  blind — either  confining  enrollment  to 
those  educationally  blind  or  enrolling  both 
these  and  the  partially  sighted  (those  who 
are  not  educationally  blind).  We  beUeve 
that  the  educational  processes  for  the  two 
groups  are  so  different  that  the  policy  of 
admitting  only  those  who  are  blind  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  If,  however,  schools 
for  the  bUnd  are  obligated  by  law  to 
admit  partially  sighted  pupils,  they  are 
obligated  to  differentiate  these  groups  as 
far   as  is   administratively  possible. 

Pending  the  time  when  a  change  in  the 
law  will  make  it  possible  for  the  school 
to  confine  its  activities  to  the  real  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established,  the  education 
of  the  blind  child,  arrangements  must  be 
made  that  the  child  with  seriously  de- 
fective vision  who  finds  himself  placed  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  shall  be  instructed 
by  educational  methods  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  sighted,  as  now  carried  on  in  sight 
saving  classes  in  public  schools.  This 
would  include  adequate  lighting,  the  pro- 
vision of  clear  type  books,  and  a  teacher 
especially  trained  to  give  such  instruction 
under  the  direction  of  the  ophthalmologist. 

Even  among  the  pupils  who  can  legiti- 
mately be  classed  as  blind  there  will  be 
in  every  school  varying  degrees  of  visual 
perception.  In  a  school  where  the  equip- 
ment is  provided  chiefly  for  those  who 
are  totally  blind  or  have  barely  light  per- 
ception, it  is  possible  that  certain  environ- 
mental conditions  and  certain  methods  of 
teaching  would  have  to  be  more  carefully 
adjusted  and  censored  for  the  group  who 
have  some  little  vision.  The  child  who 
can  see  a  little  will,  unless  prevented  from 
doing  so,  try  to  see  too  much  or  will  use 
his  vision  in  processes  which  he  could 
very  easily  manage  by  the  sense  of  touch 
but  which  would  become  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  him  if  he  should  employ  the  sense 
of  sight.  A  classic  example  of  this  is  the 
lighting  of  the  classrooms,  corridors,  and 
other  places  of  assembly.  Sight  of  any 
degree  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  the  amount  of  well  controlled 
and  diffused  light  available  for  visual  re- 
quirements.     This    provision    is    not    com- 
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monly  observed  in  the  ordinary  environ- 
ment of  the  school  for  the  blind. 

What  has  been  said  about  conserving 
the  sight  of  pupils  can  also  be  applied  to 
the  necessity  for  providing  working  con- 
ditions suitable  to  conserve  the  eyesight 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  employees 
generally. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  school  for  the  blind 
should  maintain  conservation  of  vision 
classes.  Educationally  all  arguments  are 
against  this  practice.  Briefly  summarized 
the    reasons    are : 

1.  The  necessity  for  keeping  sight  sav- 
ing class  pupils  in  the  world  of  the  sight- 
ed. This  means  mingling  with  sighted 
pupils  and  following  the  non-segregated 
plan  so  successful  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  educational  pro- 
cesses for  the  blind  and  the  sighted  are 
so  different  that  it  is  rarely  that  the  same 
teacher  can  succeed  in  both  types  of  work. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  successful  admini- 
stration of  the  mixed  groups. 

4.  The  tendency  in  schools  for  the  blind 
to  overwork  the  partially  sighted  in  guide 
and  other  personal  service  requiring  the 
use  of  the  eyes. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  conservation  of  vision 
classes  in  the  public  schools  recognize 
the  responsibility  of  the  state  and  local 
community  for  the  education  of  the  iso- 
lated child  who  resides  in  a  district  too 
small  to  maintain  a  class.  So  far  there 
have  been  established  only  three  county 
classes  using  the  transportation  system  of 
the  consolidated  school  to  bring  children 
from  great  distances.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  county  class  will  prove  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
rural  school  child  with  seriously  defective 
vision.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
state  will  set  up  a  separate  school  for 
these  pupils.  In  such  cases  it  would  be 
better  to  board  a  sight  saving  class  child 
under  proper  home  conditions  than  to  have 
him  enrolled  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 


It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  successful  instruction  of  the  sighted 
(with  seriously  defective  vision)  is  a 
distinct  problem  in  almost  all  of  its  as- 
pects from  the  successful  instruction  of 
the  blind. 

With  the  increasing  success  of  preven- 
tion of  blindness  work,  there  will  be  a 
decreased  attendance  at  schools  for  the 
blind.  There  is  already  evidence  that  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  there  has 
been  a  relative  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blind  children  attending  schools  even  if 
we  take  into  account  the  day  schools  for 
the  blind  established  in  the  cities.  The 
growth  of  the  general  school  population 
has  far  exceeded  the  growth  in  registra- 
tion at  special  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  greater  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  find  the  blind 
children  and  to  urge  their  attendance 
at  schools.  It  is  also  probable  that 
there  are  at  present  included  among 
such  pupils  a  considerable  number  of 
blind  children  with  poor  physical  stamina 
who  survive  only  because  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  modern  health  movement. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  reduction 
of  infant  mortality  carries  in  the  wake  of 
its  great  wave  of  public  welfare  a  flotsam 
of  individuals  poorly  equipped  for  life's 
struggle.  Blindness  is  often  the  evidence 
of  a  loss  borne  by  the  frail  body  barely 
saved  from  death.  There,  too,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  more  or  less  unfit  brings  a 
crop  of  blind  pupils  with  the  additional 
handicap  of  feeble-mindedness.  These  are 
all  problems  which  must  confront  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
endeavoring  to  keep  his  institution  apace 
with  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

In  conclusion  there  must  be  expressed 
again  the  great  appreciation  for  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  made  by  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  in  promoting  activ- 
ities for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and 
this  usually  in  addition  to  the  heavy  ad- 
ministrative tasks  with  which  they  are 
already  over-burdened. 
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A  MORE  HIGHLY  CONTRACTED  BRAILLE  FOR 
ADULT  BLIND  READERS 

Robert  B.  Irwin 
Executive   Director,   American   Foundation   for  the   Blind 


In  presenting  to  this  audience  the  history 
of  the  efforts  to  secure  a  uniform  type  for 
the  English-speaking  world,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  many  details.  Most  of  us 
remember  well  the  years  of  labor  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  in  which  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  American  sys- 
tems were  carefully  measured  and  the 
final  recommendation  of  the  adoption  of 
Standard  Dot,  which  was  the  British 
braille  alphabet  with  a  set  of  contractions 
selected  in  an  effort  to  apply  the  principles 
educed  as  a  result  of  the  Committee's  re- 
search. This  Committee,  you  will  recall, 
upon  its  own  recommendation,  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Uniform  Type  Commission 
in  1915.  This  Commission  held  a  mandate 
from  both  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  It 
will  be  remembered  how,  after  a  futile 
attempt  to  get  the  British  to  adopt 
Standard  Dot,  it  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
secure  from  the  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee  certain  minor  modifica- 
tions in  braille  grade  two.  As  Americans 
were  unwilling  to  accept  grade  two  as 
published  at  that  time,  the  Commission 
recommended  the  adoption  in  the  United 
States  of  a  form  of  braille  known  as 
grade  one  and  a  half.  This  type  differs 
from  grade  two  in  two  important  re- 
spects: first,  in  its  capital  sign;  and  second, 
in  the  number  of  contractions  employed. 
The  grade  one  and  a  half  capital  sign  is 
an  unobtrusive  single  dot  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  cell,  while  the  British  capital 
sign  consists  of  two  dots,  one  in  the  top 
and  one  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  The 
contractions  in  grade  one  and  a  half  re- 
present but  a  small  part  of  the  list  of 
contractions  and  abbreviations  to  be  found 
in  grade  two.  The  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mission was  directed  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  secure  a  uniform  type  for  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  to  maintain  uniformity 
in  the  braille  system  in  the  publication  of 
books  in  the  United  States. 

In  1922  the  Uniform  Type  Commission 
recommended  that  it  be  discharged  and 
that  its  powers  and  duties  be  conferred 
upon     the     newly     established     American 


Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  1923  a 
similar  recommendation  was  made  to  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  that 
Association  dissolving  the  Commission, 
and  requesting  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  to  assume  the  work  which 
the  iCommission  had  been  carrying  on.  In 
1928  a  survey  of  libraries  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  conducted  by  the  Found- 
ation disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
rapidly  growing  number  of  braille  grade 
two  readers  in  this  country.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  publication  in  America  of  books 
for  the  adult  blind  in  grade  two.  Many 
of  us  felt  that  it  would  be  unfortunate 
to  be  forced  into  such  a  change  until  cer- 
tain modifications  had  been  made  in  that 
system.  Furthermore,  though  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America  money  for  the  pub- 
lication of  braille  books  was  raised  with 
the  greatest  of  difficulty,  there  was  much 
duplication  of  titles  in  the  two  grades.  The, 
Foundation  therefore  began  an  intensive 
study  of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  two  systems. 

Grade  one  and  a  half  was  originally  re- 
garded by  its  sponsors  as  a  universal  code 
because  practically  all  of  its  signs  were  to 
be  found  in  the  grade  two  system.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  however,  grade  one  and 
a  half  never  became  popular  in  Great 
Britain.  Evidently  there  is  a  psychological 
reason  behind  this  which  is  more  logical 
than  mere  national  prejudice.  This  is  in 
part  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  few 
Americans,  after  they  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  grade  two,  make  much  use 
of  grade  one  and  a  half.  The  reason  for 
this  preference  is  based  upon  several  con- 
siderations: first,  grade  two,  because  of 
its  larger  number  of  contractions  and  ab- 
breviations, can  be  written  much  more 
rapidly  than  can  grade  one  and  a  half; 
and  second,  the  increased  number  of  con- 
tractions shortens  most  of  the  words — a 
large  proportion  of  them  occupy  four 
braille  cells  or  less.  This  enables  the  ex- 
perienced finger  reader  to  recognize  by 
general    form    a   much    larger   number    of 
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words  than  is  true  in  grade  one  and  a  half 
reading  matter. 

When  we  consider  that  the  average 
finger  reader  reads  only  about  one-third 
as  fast  as  a  person  with  sight,  and  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  painfully  slow  pro- 
cess of  punching  out  manuscript  dot  by 
dot,  it  is  not  surprising  that  enterprising 
blind  people  have  grasped  eagerly  at  a  code 
which  can  be  learned  with  little  more  diffi- 
culty than  grade  one  and  a  half,  and  which 
can  be  read  and  written  with  greater  speed. 

The  average  person  is  at  first  appalled 
at  the  increased  number  of  contractions 
and  abbreviations  to  be  found  in  grade 
two.  Careful  examination  of  the  system, 
however,  reveals  that  half  of  these  are  al- 
most self-evident  word  abbreviations,  such 
as  abv  for  above,  alw  for  always,  pd  for 
paid,  and  the  like.  The  other  half  consists 
of  contractions  many  of  which  are  built 
on  the  prominent  letter  in  the  group  sym- 
bolized. To  illustrate,  the  sign  for  tion 
is  n  preceded  by  two  dots  in  the  vertical 
position;  the  sign  for  ong  is  g  preceded 
by  two  dots  in  the  vertical  position.  This 
makes  learning  comparatively  easy. 

American  students,  however,  have  ob- 
jected to  certain  characteristics  of  grade 
two.  For  example,  a  few  of  the  contrac- 
tions have  very  little  value  outside  of  re- 
ligious literature.  Some  of  the  others 
recur  with  so  little  frequency  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  that  their  inclusion  in  the 
code  is  hardly  justified.  Furthermore,  pub- 
lishers of  grade  two  books  have  followed 
certain  practices  which  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  most  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  I  have  reference  principally 
to  their  omission  of  capitals  and  their 
complete  disregard  of  syllable  divisions  in 
the  use  of  contractions.  American  students 
have  also  objected  to  the  grade  two  cap- 
ital sign  as  changing  unduly  the  word 
form  and  therefore  tending  to  slow  down 
reading.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  British 
have  not  made  more  liberal  use  of 
capitals.  As  the  successor  to  the  Uniform 
Type  Commission,  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  to 
continue  efforts  to  secure  agreement  with 
the  British  authorities  upon  a  unifonn 
code  for  the  English-speaking  world.  In 
June  1929,  therefore,  the  British  authorities 
were  sounded  out  by  the  Foundation  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  willing  to 
enter  seriously  into  negotiations  looking 
toward  certain  modifications   in  the   gradi 


two  code  which  would  make  it  acceptable 
in  America.  Nothing  definite  came  of  this 
preliminary  inquiry  until  the  time  of  the 
World  Conference.  Meanwhile,  however, 
there  was  appointed  by  joint  action  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  ad- 
visory committee  to  work  with  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  its  en- 
deavor to  further  the  cause  of  a  universal 
braille  code  for  the  English  language. 
Since  the  appointment  of  that  committee, 
no  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
Foundation  in  this  matter  without  the  full 
approval  of  this  Advisory  Committee.  At 
the  time  of  the  World  Conference  held  in 
New  Yoi'k  in  the  spring  of  1931,  it  became 
evident  that  not  only  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  uniform  braille  been  going  on 
in  the  United  States  during  the  interven- 
ing years,  but  that  many  of  the  British 
leaders  had  also  been  giving  much  thought 
to  it.  While  the  British  delegates  to  the 
World  Conference  had  no  authority  to 
treat  regarding  modifications  in  braille 
grade  two,  many  informal  type  conver- 
sations were  carried  on  between  British 
and  American  representatives.  These 
discussions  resulted  in  partially  crystalliz- 
ing the  points  of  view  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  brought  out  the  possible  bases 
for  future  agreement. 

In  September  1931  the  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind  again  approached  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
with  proposals  looking  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  braille  code  for  use  in 
books  for  the  adult  blind  both  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States.  As 
juvenile  literature,  especially  school  books, 
is  usually  of  little  interest  outside  the 
country  for  which  it  is  prepared,  inter- 
national uniformity  in  the  braille  used  in 
such  books  is  of  minor  importance.  The 
negotiations,  therefore,  between  the  i*epre- 
sentatives  in  the  two  countries  have  had 
to  do  entirely  with  the  type  to  be  used  in 
books  for  adults.  It  was  held  that  no 
matter  what  agreement  was  arrived  at 
regarding  books  for  adults,  educators  of 
blind  children  in  this  country  would  re- 
serve the  right  to  regulate  the  code  to 
be  used  in  the  school  text-books  published 
under  their  direction. 

After  considerable  official  and  unofficial 
correspondence,  certain  modifications  in 
grade    two    were    tentatively    agreed    upon 
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which  would  make  that  system  acceptable 
in  hoth  Great  Britain  and  America.  These 
modifications  were  briefly  as  follows: 
(1)  the  grade  one  and  a!  Tialf  capital  sign 
and  italic  sign  to  be  substituted  for  the 
present  grade  two  capital  sign  and  italic 
sign;  and  (2)  fourteen  of  the  least  valu- 
able grade  two  contractions  and  abbrevi- 
ations, including  the  signs  for  the  double 
letters  and  so-called  religious  signs,  to 
be  dropped  in  general  literature.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  a  meeting  of  a  joint 
committee  of  British  and  Americans  be 
called  to  revise  the  rules  governing  grade 
two  with  particular  refei'ence  to  capitaliz- 
ation, syllabication,  the  writing  of  Roman 
numerals,  the  writing  of  certain  abbrevi- 
ations, paragraphing,  and  the  writing  of 
poetry  lines.  When  the  proposed  com- 
mittee sits  down  around  the  table,  it  may 
be  possible  also  to  induce  the  British  to 
drop  a  few  more  contractions,  substituting 
for  them  rather  self-evident  word  abbrevi- 
ations. It  is  understood  that  in  case  the 
proposed  joint  committee  fails  to  agree 
upon  any  of  the  points  under  discussion, 
it  will  reserve  the  right  for  the  American 
authorities  to  issue  their  own  regulations 
on  such  matters  for  the  guidance  of 
American  printing  houses. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  ques- 
tions still  remaining  to  be  handled  by 
the  proposed  joint  committee  have  to  do 
not  so  much  with  the  fundamentals  of  the 
braille  code  as  with  what  printers  refer 
to  as  "style."  From  what  we  know  of 
the  personal  views  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  it  is  probable  that  the  only 
important  points  upon  which  complete 
agreement  cannot  be  arrived  at  will  have 
to  do  with  the  extent  to  which  capitals 
are  employed,  and  the  degree  to  which 
syllable  divisions  are  observed  in  the  use 
of  contractions.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  be  complete  accord  between  the  two 
countries  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
syllable  divisions  are  observed  in  the  use 
of  contractions.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  be  complete  accord  between  the  two 
countries  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
capitals  should  be  used.  Furthermore,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  uniformity 
will  ever  be  obtained  regarding  syllable 
divisions.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  American  and  British  ink-print  pub- 
lishers do  not  have  an  international  uni- 
form practice  in  these  particulars.     As  the 


signs  for  certain  double  letters,  such  as 
bb,  CO,  dd,  etc.,  offer  one  of  the  greatest 
temptations  to  overlap  syllable  division, 
their  elimination  from  the  system  will  re- 
duce materially  the  importance  of  this 
question  of  syllables  in  connection  with 
contractions.  Here  I  would  like  to  correct 
a  popular  impression  that  in  grade  two 
books  syllable  divisions  are  ignored  at  the 
ends  of  lines.  This  may  be  true  in  person- 
al correspondence — as  is  the  practice  with 
many  persons  in  writing  grade  one  and  a 
half — but  the  grade  two  rules  explicitly 
require  that  in  breaking  a  word  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  this  break  must  be  made  be- 
tween syllables  regardless  of  contractions. 
Insofar  as  capitalization  is  concerned,  it 
seems  inconceivable  to  most  American 
readers,  especially  to  those  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  that  British  readers  will 
continue  to  be  content  with  the  present 
minimum  use  of  the  capital  sign  after 
they  have  become  more  or  less  accustomed 
to  the  capital  sign  to  be  found  in  the 
books  which  they  will  be  receiving  in 
large  numbers  from  this  country.  There- 
fore it  is  hoped  that  the  question  of 
capitalization  will  eventually  correct  itself. 
Meanwhile  American-published  books  will 
be  issued  in  accordance  with  American- 
made  rules  regarding  the  capital.  If  the 
negotiations  so  far  conducted  are  approved 
by  this  Association,  and  a  committee  is 
sent  to  England  to  conclude  arrangements 
with  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  there  are  other  matters  which 
should  be  settled  immediately,  including  a 
detei-mination  of  the  most  practical  method 
of  interchange  of  books  between  the  two 
countries,  the  extent  to  which  British  and 
American  libraries  may  cooperate,  etc. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  V/orkers  for  the  Blind, 
at  a  meeting  on  June  28,  has  ratified  these 
negotiations  in  behalf  of  the  Workers' 
Association,  and  has  proposed  that  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  join  with  them  in  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  with  powers  to  conclude 
the  uniform  type  negotiations  with  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
Our  work  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
we  can  go  no  further  until  it  is  ratified 
by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  and  a  committee  is  appointed 
with  powers  from  the  two  American  As- 
sociations to  conclude  final  arrangements 
with  the  British  committee. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A.  C.  Ellis 
Superintendent,  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

In  the  past  there  have  been  presented 
several  very  ably  written  papers  upon 
the  general  subject  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  and  its  work. 
Dr.  Huntoon  wrote  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  history  of  the  institution  giving 
in  some  detail  the  main  points  of  interest 
from  its  founding  in  1858  until  about 
1910.  There  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the 
1930  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Wampler  which  sets  forth  very  force- 
fully the  importance  of  the  American 
Printing  House  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  February,  1931, 
a  special  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Aloney,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  and  Mr.  Wilson 
prepared  a  report  on  the  History,  Pur- 
poses and  Policies  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House.  This  report  has  been  publish- 
ed  and  is  available  in  pamphlet  form. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  poorly  what 
has  already  been  said  ably,  I  have  drawn 
upon  the  above  mentioned  sources  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper.  All  of  the  re- 
ports cited  are  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing points: 

First:  That  the  Printing  House  was 
established  as  the  result  of  the  long 
sustained  efforts  of  the  pioneer  educators 
whose  names  have  been  honored  during 
this    convention. 

Second:  That  it  was  only  through  the 
generosity  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  that 
the  Printing  House  was  chartered  and  the 
building  erected. 

Third:  That  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
wisdom,  vision  and  practical  judgment  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  Wait,  Dr.  Howe  and  Dr. 
Huntoon  we  would  not  now  have  a  print- 
ing establishment  which  is  free  from  poli- 
tical and  personal  domination,  adequately 
financed  and  well  equipped  to  provide  the 
schools  with  the  necessary  instructional 
material  for  the  education  of  the  student 
bUnd. 

As  one  reads  the  charter,  and  the  sub- 
sequent legislative  enactments  affecting 
the  Printing  House,  he  is  greatly  impress- 
ed with  the  fact  that  the  founders  fore- 
saw, and  anticipated,  all  of  the  important 
problems  that  have  since  arisen.  The 
American  Printing  House  for  the  BUnd  is 


no  mean  memorial  to  the  sagacity  and 
shrewdness  of  our  early  educators.  They 
dreamed  of  an  institution  which  would 
serve  all  of  the  schools  of  the  several 
states  and  they  prevailed  upon  one  state 
to  buy  a  site  and  build  a  building  at  the 
expense  of  its  taxpayers.  With  the  insti- 
tution thus  established,  its  services  were 
made  available  to  the  blind  everywhere. 
To  make  the  institution  free  from  political 
patronage,  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  was  set 
up  which  group  holds  title  to  the  property 
in  perpetuity  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
To  guarantee  against  the  development  or 
personal  interest  in  the  management  it 
was  specified  in  charter  that  it  should  be 
operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  that 
the  disbursements  of  all  appropriations 
should  finally  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  was  made  truly 
representative  by  the  inclusion  upon  it, 
as  ex-officio  members,  of  all  superintend- 
ents of  the  free  public  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
When  it  came  to  securing  adequate  sup- 
port for  the  project,  the  founders  showed 
their  greatest  skill  and  resorcefulness.  It 
was  their  firm  belief  that  the  student  blind 
should  have  free-  school  books.  To  this 
end  congress  was  induced  to  set  aside 
$250,000  in  bonds  bearing  4%  annually 
to  provide  an  appropriation  which  was  al- 
located to  the  schools  on  a  per  capita, 
basis.  When  the  bonds  matured,  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest  then  prevailing  would 
have  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  Printing 
House  by  50%.  Undaunted  at  the  prospect 
of  decreased  revenues,  these  courageous 
spirits  journeyed  to  Washington  and  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  special  law  pro- 
viding the  necessary  4%  nothwithstanding 
that  this  rate  was  not  being  paid  on  any 
other  bonds.  While  about  this  business  of 
finance  they  secured  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  upon  the  next  maturity  of 
the  bonds  the  full  amount  would  be 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  treasury  as 
a  perpetual  trust  fund,  making  it  man- 
datory that  this  income  be  annually  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  the  Print- 
ing House.     With  a  non-political  board,  a 
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non-profit  corporation,  a  government  en- 
dowment and  the  further  provision  that 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Printing  House 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  federal 
government,  the  v^relfare  of  the  blind  was 
fully  protected  and  the  future  progress  of 
the  institution  assured.  Truly  the  founders 
had  builded  well. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  this  ses- 
sion, "Making  the  Work  of  our  Schools 
Practical",  I  shall  attempt  to  show  how 
the  schools  and  the  Printing  House  can 
cooperate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  schools  better  service  at  lower  cost. 
It  is  only  by  intelligent  planning,  and  co- 
ordinated effort,  that  a  dependable  supply 
of  instructional  material  can  be  produced 
and  distributed  on  an  economical  basis. 
In  the  early  days  of  Printing  House 
history  the  needs  of  the  schools  were  few 
and  simple.  A  few  well  chosen  texts  in 
the  traditional  subjects,  a  small  catalog 
of  music,  and  a  brief  collection  of  books 
of  general  literature  satisfied  the  demands. 
The  modem  tendency  to  accumulate  large 
collections  of  books  in  school  libraries  has 
spread  to  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind.  Truly  the  school  library  of  today 
has  become  the  laboratory  of  the  whole 
school.  It  is  surprising,  and  gratifying,  to 
note  the  increase  in  the  size  and  utility 
of  the  school  braille  libraries.  Courses  of 
study  are  no  longer  confined  to  text  books 
in  the  traditional  subjects.  We  now  find 
many  elective  studies  providing  lan  ever 
increasing  demand  for  the  latest  reference 
books  and  supplementary  materials.  The 
schools  quite  properly  demand  embossed 
copies  of  the  most  modern  and  complete 
works  used  in  the  best  public  sighted 
schools.  A  tendency  to  adapt  the  Dalton 
plan,  and  other  laboratory  plans  of  teach- 
ing, in  schools  for  the  bUnd  has  increas- 
ed the  demand  upon  the  library  beyond  all 
previous  expectation.  The  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  general  science  course 
will  create  the  necessity  of  embossing 
much  project  material  in  order  that  the 
teachers  may  present  this  subject  to  the 
blind  in  all  of  its  interesting  and  valuable 
phases.  A  bare  outline  of  the  history  of 
literature  is  not  enough.  The  classes  in 
literature  must  have  adequate  anthologies 
covering  the  periods  of  literature  discussed 
in  the  text  books.  Standard  collections  of 
short  stories  must  be  made  available. 
Texts  and  supplementary  readers  must  be 
provided  for  at  least  three  years  in  each 


of  four  foreign  languages.  In  addition 
to  texts,  and  a  rich  supply  of  parallel 
readings,  social  science  classes  are  de- 
manding faithful  reprints  of  the  leading 
ink  print  magazines  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  special  reports  on  sub- 
jects of  current  interest.  Journalism  is 
being  studied  seriously  and  certain  schools 
now  publish  their  own  school  newspapers 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  Printing 
House  to  do  the  actual  printing  and  distri- 
bution. Books  representative  of  the  best 
in  modern  fiction  are  always  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  The  scope  of  the  school  library 
now  seems  to  be  as  wide  as  the  whole 
field  of  modern  literature.  In  the  schools 
we  are  developing  a  generation  of  braille 
readers  whose  literary  tastes  will  demand 
as  wide  a  range  of  subject  matter  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  seeing. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  sharply  dis- 
tinguish between  the  needs  of  the  school 
library  and  the  circulating  library.  More 
than  one  school  now  serves  both  students 
and  adults  out  of  the  same  collection  of 
books  with  the  result  that  each  group  of 
readers  has  a  wider  range  of  literature 
from  which  to  choose.  The  literary  needs 
of  the  adult  reader  and  the  blind  student 
overlap  at  every  turn.  This  fact  is  no- 
where better  illustrated  than  by  the 
Braille  Book  Project  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  created  under  the  terms  of  the 
Pratt-Smoot  Law.  During  the  year  the 
Printing  House  has  received  contracts  to 
print  forty-five  titles  for  this  Project. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  two  titles, 
one  or  more  copies  of  all  of  these  books 
could  be  placed  in  the  school  libraries  to 
good  advantage.  At  least  four  of  the 
titles  are  now  being  used  as  text  books. 
The  schools  have  actually  ordered  more 
copies  of  the  first  editions  of  several 
titles  than  were  ordered  for  the  twenty 
circulating  libraries.  Furthermore,  it  is 
true  that  the  circulating  libraries  frequent- 
ly use  many  copies  of  titles  embossed 
primarily  for  instnictional  purposes.  Re- 
cently our  Publication  Committee  selected 
a  title  which  was  in  vdde  demand  by 
the  schools  for  use  in  vocational  education. 
When  the  plates  were  embossed,  and  the 
title  advertised,  we  received  from  the 
libraries  tentative  orders  for  sixty  copies 
of  the  book;  whereas,  the  schools  could 
use  only  forty.  With  the  exception  of 
elementary  text  books,  and  highly  tech- 
nical   works,    the    school    and    circulating 
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libraries  can  use  to  advantage  almost  any 
worthwhile  book  that  is  printed  in  braille. 
This  common  interest  between  the  circulat- 
ing library  and  the  school  library  puts  the 
Printing  House  in  a  unique  position  to 
render  service  to  both  groups.  It  is  the 
only  braille  press  which  can,  in  one  edi- 
tion, prepare  and  distribute  books  for  both 
groups  with  decided  advantages  to  each. 
If  the  Publication  Committee  approves  a 
title  to  be  used  primarily  for  instruction- 
al purposes,  the  larger  the  edition  is 
made,  the  cheaper  the  unit  cost  of  books 
both  to  the  schools  and  to  the  libraries.  If 
a  book  is  embossed  primarily  for  the  cir- 
culating libraries,  and  the  entire  plate 
cost  paid  for  by  this  group,  the  plates  re- 
main the  property  of  the  Printing  House 
and  the  schools  are  thereby  enabled  to 
purchase  reprints  at  a  price  which  repre- 
sents only  the  printing  and  binding  cost. 
The  saving  thus  effected  can  be  conserv- 
atively set  at  50%.  Therefore,  whenever 
practical,  it  is  good  educational  policy,  and 
sound  business  practice,  to  select  those 
titles  which  will  best  serve  the  literary 
needs   of  both  groups. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  elaborate  upon 
Mr.  Irwin's  able  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed system  of  uniform  braille  for 
English-speaking  peoples.  However,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
is  vitally  important  that  the  proposed 
system  lend  itself  to  the  joint  use  of  the 
secondary  school  students  as  well  as  the 
adults.  No  doubt  the  schools  will,  for 
some  time,  continue  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  certain  books  in  full  spelling  and 
others  in  Grade  1%.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  students  in  the  upper  grades  will 
continue  to  draw  heavily  upon  the  cir- 
culating library,  especially  during  vacation. 
If  a  more  highly  contracted  braille  is  ac- 
cepted for  the  use  of  the  circulating 
library,  such  a  system  will  inevitably  find 
its  way  into  the  high  school  departments 
of  our  various  educational  institutions.  Let 
us,  therefore,  have  a  sane  solution  of  the 
type  question.  I  approve  the  proposal  to 
use  full  spelling  for  beginners;  Grade  IV2 
from  the  intermediate  grades;  and  the 
more  highly  contracted  braille  for  high 
school  and  adult  use.  The  blind  student 
will  then  graduate  from  the  residential 
school  with  a  facility  in  reading  the  liter- 
ature of  the  circulating  library.  Both  the 
adult  and  student  groups  will  have  access 
to    an    ever    increasing    braille    literature. 


Such  a  solution  will  protect  and  maintain 
the  high  literary  standards  of  our  schools 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  fluent 
readers  the  more  readable  code  which  they 
unquestionably    demand. 

Now  for  a  few  practical  suggestions  to 
the  schools.  The  question  is  often  asked: 
How  can  the  schools  best  cooperate  with 
the  American  Printing  House  ?  It  is  all 
very  simple.  Read  and  study  the  catalog 
and  other  printed  matter  sent  out  from 
the  Printing  House.  Learn  all  about  the 
problems  relating  to  printing-  and  distri- 
buting embossed  books.  Educate  your 
teachers  to  the  importance  of  knowing 
about  the  Printing  House  and  its  work. 
When  a  first  edition  notice  is  received, 
order  ink  print  copies  of  the  books  and 
examine  them.  In  that  way  only  can  you 
make  intelligent  selections.  Several  schools 
have  library  committees  which  cooperate 
with  the  superintendents  in  the  selection 
of  new  books.  Be  constantly  alert  to 
build  up  your  library  by  securing  copies 
of  all  worthwhile  books  as  soon  as  they 
are  published.  Answer  all  first  edition  an3 
i^eprint  notices.  It  is  just  as  important 
for  us  to  know  that  you  will  not  use  a 
given  title  as  it  is  to  have  your  order 
for  it.  Beginning  next  September  a  month- 
ly Liaison  Leaflet  will  be  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  informed  about  Printing 
House  matters.  This  leaflet  will  contain 
proposed  lists  of  books  to  5e  embossed, 
first  edition  notices,  lists  of  books  to  be 
reprinted,  short  reviews  of  new  books  and 
any  other  information  germane  to  our 
work.  By  all  means  see  that  your  teachers 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  these  monthly 
leaflets.  The  final  and  most  important 
thing  of  all  to  remember  is  to  call  a 
facvilty  meeting  in  May  and  order  all 
books  that  will  be  needed  for  the  next 
school  year.  Make  the  order  large.  Go 
through  the  catalog  carefully  and  order 
new  and  up-to-date  text  books.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  discard  and  destroy  any  ob- 
solete text  in  favor  of  a  new  and  better 
one.  It  is  poor  educational  policy  to  hold 
onto  an  inadequate  text  book  simply  be- 
cause it  is  in  good  physical  condition. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  neAv  catalog  is  arranged  according  to 
the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  The  school 
grades  are  indicated  for  each  title.  Next 
year  we  shall  prepare  graded  lists  for 
each  grade.     By  reference  to  these  lists  it 
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will  be  easy  to  fill  in  the  gaps  wherein 
it  appears  that  certain  grades  do  not  have 
as  much  supplementary  reading  as  needed. 
Keep  your  library  up  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble standard  of  efficiency.  Make  it  so 
complete  and  so  attractive  that  no  child 
can  fail  to  acquire  the  taste  for  good 
literature. 

Dr.  Huntoon  did  not  overstate  the  case 
when,    in    reference    to    the    proper    place 


of  the  Printing  House  in  the  education 
of  the  Blind,  he  said:  "The  good  ac- 
complished has  been  incalculable.  Our  em- 
bossed books  have  never  been  equalled, 
and  I  believe  that  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  having  been  nurtured 
from  its  infancy,  through  the  varied  stages 
of  its  development,  to  its  present  efficiency, 
is  the  corner-stone  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  tates  of  America." 


RESOLUTION 

Presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Association 

of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  endorsed  in  regularly  assembly 

of  the  Convention,  June  29,  1932 


WHEREAS,  The  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee  has,  subject  to  similar 
action  by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  agreed 
to  modify  braille  grade  two  by  substituting 
the  grade  one  and  a  half  capital  sign  for 
the  grade  two  capital  sign  heretofore  in 
use,  by  substituting  the  grade  one  and  a 
half  italic  sign  for  the  grade  two  italic 
sign  heretofore  in  use,  and  by  eliminating 
from  the  grade  two  system  at  least  the 
following  contractions  and  abbreviations: 
Christ,  Jesus,  God,  unto,  faith,  holy,  glory, 
grace,  saith,  bb,  cc,  dd,  ff,  gg;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee  has  agreed  to  consider 
with  certain  American  representatives  the 
revision  of  the  rules  governing  braille 
grade  two; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in 
convention  assembled,  first,  approves  the 
aforesaid  modifications  in  braille  grade  two 
for  adult  readers;  and  second,  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  committee  of  three  per- 
sons to  be  selected  as  follows:  one  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
one    by    the    Executive    Committee    of    the 


American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  third  member  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
acting  jointly. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  said 
committee  be  and  hereby  is  vested  with 
authority  to  conclude  arrangements  with 
the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee establishing  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  printers,  and  making  such  other  modi- 
fications in  the  braille  code  as  will  in  its 
opinion  improve  the  system;  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  uniformity  in 
the  braille  system,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
through  moral  suasion,  and  to  improve 
printing  practices  among  braille  embossers 
of   the   English   language. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  in 
case  this  committee  fails  to  secure  joint 
agreement  on  all  the  rules  for  writing 
gi-ade  two  conforming  to  good  printing 
practice,  it  is  hereby  directed  to  prepare 
and  promulgate,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Advisory  Committee  on  Unifoi-m 
Type,  special  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
American   publishers    of   braille   books. 


EIGHTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  30th,  1932 
President  B.  P.  Chapple,  Presiding 


1.     Report  of  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind     -     -     Miss   Evelyn   C.   McKat 


2.     Annual  Meeting  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
President  M.  C.  Migel^  Presiding 


3.  Some  of  the  Accomplishments  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research,  1924-1932. 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

4.  Music — Vocal    Solo    -    -    -     -     Miss    Edith   M.    Matthews,    Perkins    Institution 

5.  Section  Meetings. 

a.  Superintendents  and  Principals, 

Superitendent  G.  E.  Lineberry,  North  Carolina,  in  charge 

b.  Elementary    Department    Teachers, 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Woolston,  North  Carolina,  in  charge 

e.  High    School    Department    Teachers    and    Others    Interested    in    the    Teaching 
of  Science     -     -     Mr.  Chester  A.  Gibson,  Science  Teacher,  Perkins,  in  charge 

d.  Matrons,  Supervisors  and  Superintendents'  Wives,  Mrs.  B.   S.  Joice   in  charge 

(*}Mr.  W.  C.  Hurt  | 

e.  Music  Teachers ^j^^^g  E^^^^^j^  Schmidt  | 

Music  Teachers,  Ohio,  in  charge 

f.  Athletics  and  Physical  Education, 

Mr.  Michael  Goldberg,  Physical  Director,  Batavia,  in  charge 
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ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   AMERICAN    FOUNDA^ 
TION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Thursday  Morning,  June  30th,  1932 
President  M.  C.  Migel,  Presiding 

Roll   Call. 


Minutes    of    the    Annual    Meeting    of    the    Foundation,    held    at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1931. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Report    of   the    Executive    Director. 


5.  Report  of  Director  of  Field  Service  and  Bureau  of  Information. 

6.  "Some  of  the  Accomplishments  of  the  Department  of  Education- 
al Research,"  by  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Supervisor  of  Educational 
Research. 

7.  Election  of  Trustees. 

8.  New  Business. 


Pursuant  to  call  duly  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  the  By-Laws, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  convened 
at  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  Inc.,  999  Pelham 
Parkway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
June  30,  1932,  in  conjvinction  with  the 
biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.   M.   C.  Migel,   at  9:10   A.   M. 

The  minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  19)81, 
were  read  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Olin  H. 
Burritt.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  to 
accept  this  report.     Carried. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  White,  his  report  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  his  report  be  accepted. 
Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,   be   accepted   as   read.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of 
the  Field  Director,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
be   accepted   as   read.     Carried. 


Election  of  Trustees 

The  nominations  for  Trustees,  which 
had  been  regularly  made  in  accordance 
with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Foundation,  were 
read  by  the  Secretary.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  for  these  trus- 
tees. 

Unanimously   adopted. 

Nominated  by  Group  1,  (Trustees,  su- 
perintendents, principals  and  teachers  of 
residential  schools  for  the  blind)  O.  H. 
Burritt,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

O.    H.    Burritt— Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  2,  (Supervisors 
and  teachers  of  classes  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind,  in  schools  for  the 
seeing)  George  F.  Meyer,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

George   F.   Meyer — Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  3,  (Librarians  and 
others  officially  engaged  in  libraries  and 
library  departments  for  the  blind)  Carl 
H.  Milam,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Carl  H.   Milam— Elected. 
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Nominated  by  Group  4,  (Technical 
heads  of  embossing  plants  and  depart- 
ments, and  commissions  on  iiniform  type) 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts. 
Edward  E.  Allen— Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  5,  (Officers  and 
agents  in  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vision) 
William  Fellowes  Morgan,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
William     Fellowes     Morgan — Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  6,  (State  commis- 
sions and  members  of  boards  of  directors 
and  executive  officers  of  associations  doing 
state-wide  work,  etc.)  M.  C.  Migel,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

M.  C.   Migel— Elected. 

Nominated  by  Group  7,  (Directors  and 
superintendents,  workshops  and  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind)  Herbert  H.  White, 
Hartford,    Conn. 

Herbert   H.    White— Elected. 

Nominated     by    Group     8,     (Officers     of 
clubs   for  the   blind,  city-wide   and   special 
work,  etc.)  'Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 
Miss   Prudence   Sherwin — Elected. 

Nominated     by     Group     9,      (Placement 
agents,  field  officers,  heads  of  departments, 
home   teachers,   social  workers,   etc.)    Mrs. 
Mabel    Knowles    Gage,   Worcester,   Mass. 
Mrs.    Mabel    Knowles    Gage — Elected. 


Nominated  by  Group  10,  (Agents  doing 
charitable  work  for  the  blind  and  par- 
tially blind,  relief  agents,  etc.)  H.  R. 
Latimer,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.   R.   Latimer — Elected. 

Trustees-at-large  nominated  by  the  Eve- 
ecutive  Committee.  All  of  these  were 
elected : 

W.   I.    Briggs,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  M.  Ohamberlin,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

William  Nelson  Cromwell,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

■Craig    B.    Hazelwood,    Chicago,    111. 

Miss   Mary   V.   Hun,   Albany,   N.   Y. 

Charles    W.    Lindsay,    Montreal,    Canada. 

George   MacDonald,  New   York,   N.   Y. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Migel  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Executive  Director, 
Field  Director  and   staff. 

Meeting  adjourned  at   10:02  A.   M. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

O.  H.   Burritt. 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Robert  B.  Irwin^  Executive  Director 


In  submitting  an  account  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  we  shall,  as  in  the  past,  divide 
the  report  between  the  two  Directors  who 
have  been  associated  with  the  Foundation 
since  it  opened  its  offices  in  New  York 
in  1923.  Mr.  Hayes,  our  Field  Director, 
will  devote  his  report  to  the  work  carried 
on  in  the  field,  while  your  Executive 
Director  will  confine  his  attention  for  the 
mbst  part  to  the  activities  performed  in 
the  office. 

Educational  Research 
Pre-School    Child    Study    —    During    the 
past    year,    the    Educational    Research    De- 


partment of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  been  giving  special  attention 
to  the  training  problems  confronting  the 
parents  of  a  blind  child  of  pre-school  age. 
In  this  undertaking  we  have  received  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  in  the  collec- 
tion of  data  on  the  developmental  history 
of  approximately  one  hundred  visually 
handicapped  pre-school  children.  This  ma- 
terial will  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
literature  for  the  guidance  of  parents  and 
guardians   of   blind   babies. 

Girl  Scout  Nature  Study  Projects — ^The 
Foundation  has  cooperated  during  the  past 
year  with   the   Girl   Scouts  in   the   prepar- 
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ation  of  eight  of  the  Nature  Projects  for 
the  vise  of  blind  Girl  Scouts.  The  Girl 
Scouts  organization  plans  to  publish  this 
material  in  braille. 

Department  of  Special  Studiesi — Among 
the  subjects  receiving  attention  at  the  De- 
partment of  Special  Studies  conducted 
jointly  by  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Am- 
erican Foundation  for  the  Blind  were  the 
following:  the  relative  merits  of  the  Taylor 
slate  and  the  Cubarithme  slate;  the  ad- 
visability of  teaching  braille  contractions 
to  beginning  pupils;  the  question  of  whether 
pupils  in  braille  writing  should  first  be 
taught  the  use  of  the  braille  writer  or  the 
braille  slate;  and  an  investigation  con- 
cerning the  tactual  recognition  of  em- 
bossed pictures  by  blind  children.  Reports 
on  all  of  these  topics  either  have  been 
or  will  be  published  in  The  Teacher  Forum. 

Committee  on  General  Science  Curri- 
culum— Two  years  ago  a  Committee  on 
General  Science  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  The  Foundation  has  worked 
closely  with  this  Committee,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  Committee's  forthcoming 
report  will  be  of  real  help  to  every  school 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  in  its  efforts 
to  improve  its  general  science  course. 

The  Teachers  Forum — During  the  year 
the  American  Foundation  fof  the  Blind 
has  continued  the  publication  of  The 
Teachers  Forum.  This  magazine  was 
established  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
its  meeting  in  Faribault  four  years  ago, 
and  we  believe  it  is  gradually  coming  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  professional 
life  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  publication  is  attracting  wide 
attention,  and  has  among  its  subscribers 
teachers  in  educational  institutions  in 
twenty-three  different  countries. 

Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
of  which  the  Foundation  is  one  of  the 
sponsors,  has  made  progress  in  its  work 
toward  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy 
in  statistics  of  the  blind.  It  has  devised 
a  classification  of  causes  of  blindness  and 
a  table  for  classification  by  amount  of 
vision,  which  have  met  with  approval  from 
workers  for  the  blind,  ophthalmologists, 
and    statisticians. 


Mechanical   Research 

Braille  Stereotyping  Machine  and  Braille 
Typewriter — After  years  of  development 
work  on  the  stereotyping  machine  and 
bi-aille  typewriter,  the  past  year  has  seen 
the  completion  of  these  tasks.  Sixteen  of 
the  braille  stereotyping  machines  will  be 
in  use  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
and,  if  funds  are  made  available,  the 
braille  typewriter  will  also  be  in  the  hands 
of  blind  people  before  Christmas.  Thanks  are 
due  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
for  its  help  in  perfecting  the  new  braille 
typewriter.  We  believe  this  machine  will 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  blind  people 
because  of  its  durability,  ease  of  manipu- 
lation,   accuracy,    and   its    quiet    operation. 

The  Talking  Book — For  years  the  Found- 
ation has  been  watching  closely  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  phonograph  record 
production,  in  the  hope  that  eventually  dis- 
coveries will  make  it  feasible  to  publish 
books  for  the  blind  in  this  way.  Now  a 
combination  of  improvements  and  inven- 
tions makes  this  old  dream  practically  a 
reality.  As  in  the  case  of  braille  books, 
the  limited  market  offers  no  incentive  to 
regular  commercial  concerns  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  books  on  phonograph 
records.  As  a  result,  tests  and  adaptations 
and  a  special  technique  must  be  evolved 
by  an  organization  like  the  Foundation  be- 
fore books  can  be  issued  in  this  form.  We 
have  employed  a  sound  engineer  to  carry 
on  the  development  work,  and  must  set  up 
a  small  testing  studio.  Tlie  Research  De- 
partments of  the  RCA  Victor  Company, 
and  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  have  extended  to  us  every 
possible  help  in  the  way  of  counsel  based 
upon  their  investigations  and  experience. 
If  we  are  successful  in  perfecting  a 
method  of  publishing  books  on  phonograph 
records,  it  should  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  library  work  for  the  blind.  To- 
day scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
blind  people  make  much  use  of  braille 
books.  An  inexpensive  talking  machine 
and  a  wide  selection  of  books  on  phono- 
graph records  would,  we  believe,  increase 
greatly  the  number  of  blind  readers. 

Uniform  Type  Negotiations 

During  the  past  year  your  Executive 
Director  has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  ways  and  means  of  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  braille  type  for  the  English- 
reading    world.       In     anticipation    of    the 
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possibility  of  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  uniform 
type,  steps  have  been  taken  to  prepare  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  clear- 
ing house  for  the  prevention  of  duplication 
among  braille  printing  houses  publishing 
books  in  English.  After  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  type  is  achieved,  the  elimination  will 
save  thousands  of  dollars  annually  which 
may   be    invested    in    additional    literature. 

Reference  Library  and  Helen  Keller  Collection 

The  Reference  Library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  also  a  lending  library  for  the 
benefit  of  workers  for  the  blind,  has  grovni 
markedly  during  the  past  year.  During 
this  period  over  700  different  books  and 
pamphlets  have  been  added  to  our  collec- 
tion. The  use  of  our  Library  has  become 
more  wide-spread,  and  the  circulation  has 
had  a  decided  increase. 

A  large  group  of  pictures,  books  and 
other  material  on  Helen  Keller  have  been 
given  to  the  Foundation  to  form  the 
nucleus  for  a  permanent  Helen  Keller 
Room.  An  excellent  bust  of  Miss  Keller 
by  Count  Harrach  was  pi-esented  to  the 
collection  by  our  President. 

Joint   Committee  on   the   Deaf-Blind 

A  Joint  Committe  on  the  Deaf-Biind  has 
been  formed  which  represents  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard 
of  Hearing.  The  Committee  has  outlined 
a  nation-wide  program  for  the  deaf-blind 
which  includes  the  following  activities: 

1.  Verification  of  the  needs  of  individual 
cases  through  personal  investigations  made 
by  representatives  of  the  three  cooperat- 
ing  organizations    or  by   special   agents. 

2.  Promotion  of  State  legislation  to  pro- 
vide proper  care  and  training  for  all  the 
deaf-blind. 

3.  Education  of  children  totally  or  par- 
tially deaf-blind,  according  to  individual 
requirements. 

4.  Individual  case  work  with  deaf-blind 
adults  to  assure  them  educational  oppor- 
tunities, therapeutic  occupation,  employ- 
ment, reading  matter,  social  contacts  and 
medical  and  financial  assistance,  accord- 
ing to   their  individual   needs. 

5.  The  ultimate  development  of  a  central 
clearing-house  for  all  work  concerning  the 


deaf-blind,  with  provision  for  advice  on 
special  problems  by  a  competent,  trained 
staff. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  present 
financial  conditions  may  make  it  im- 
possible to  undertake  the  carrying  through 
of  this  comprehensive  program  immediate- 
ly, but  feels  that  even  the  formulation  of 
such  a  program  is  of  value  in  bringing  the 
public  to  a  realization  of  the  tragedy  and 
importance  of  this  doubly-handicapped  group. 

Publications 

During  the  past  year,  several  important 
publications  have  been  issued  by  the 
Foundation,  outstanding  of  which  are: 
Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind;  From  Homer  to 
Helen  Keller  by  Dr.  R.  S.  French;  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Directory  of  Activities 
for  the  Blind;  Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind 
(a  translation)  by  Karl  Burklen;  and  A 
Comparison  of  Blind  and  Seeing  Children 
in  Certain  Educational  Abilities  by  Dr.  F. 
F.  Caldwell.  The  first  two  of  these  books 
should  be  in  the  personal  library  of  every 
worker  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  The 
Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference  in- 
clude not  only  the  papers  read  at  the 
meetings,  and  a  stenographic  report  of 
the  discussions  of  these  papers,  but  also 
contain  many  other  valuable  papers  on 
work  for  the  blind  in  various  countries  not 
among  the  thirty-two  participating  in  the 
New  York  meeting.  From  Homer  to 
Helen  Keller,  by  Dr  French,  is  an  historic- 
al and  critical  survey  of  the  problems  of 
the  blind  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 
The  first  part  develops  the  changing  atti- 
tude toward  the  blind  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  growth  of  educational  and  other 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  the  problem 
of  punctographic  writing.  The  second  part 
consists  of  a  critical  analysis  of  work  for 
the  blind  as  it  exists  today,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  special  methods  of 
education,  vocations  and  avocations,  and 
the    social    aspects    of   blindness. 

Finances 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I 
must  report  to  the  members  of  the 
Foundation  that  existing  financial  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  have  had  a 
serious  effect  upon  our  income.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Foundation  to  radically  curtail  its  activ- 
ities   during    the    coming    year. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR    OF    FIELD 
SERVICE  AND  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director 


The  requests  for  Field  Service  and  the 
demands  made  on  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion are  increasing  each  year.  The  field 
representatives  of  the  Foundation  have 
given  service  to  twenty-eight  cities  rep- 
resenting fourteen  states,  extending  in 
territory  from  Vermont  in  the  East,  Flor- 
ida in  the  South,  Arizona  in  the  West, 
and  Montana  in  the  North. 

Tennessee 

At  the  request  of  Captain  Richard  H. 
Lyle,  Commissioner,  Department  of  In- 
stitutions, Tennessee,  a  survey  was  made 
of  the  Tennessee  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  recommendations  were  submit- 
ted by  the   Director  of  Field   Service. 

Missouri 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
invited  the  Director  of  Field  Service  to 
organize  St.  Louis  Second  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  in  co-operation  with 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind;  Blind 
Girls  Industrial  Home  of  St.  Louis;  St. 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blind;  United  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind;  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary, Department  for  the  Blind;  St.  Lou- 
is Circle  International  Federation  of  Cath- 
olic Alumnae;  St.  Louis  Section  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  St.  Louis  Chap- 
ter, American  Red  Cross,  Braille  Tran- 
scribing Department;  Junior  League  of  St. 
Louis;  Lions  Council  of  Greater  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Adaline  A.  Ruenzi  Radio  Fund 
for  the  Blind. 

More  than  20,000  interested  spectators 
attended  the  Week.  As  a  result  of  this 
activity,  a  better  understanding  and  a 
helpful  attitude  toward  the  blind  was 
aroused  in  St.  Louis,  which  augurs  Avell 
for   future   work   along   these    lines. 

Kentucky 

In  cooperation  with  a  special  committee 
in  Louisville  and  Lexington,  the  Founda- 
tion was  asked  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
blind  in  Kentucky.  The  Director  of  Field 
Service  spent  some  time  in  Kentucky  ar- 
ranging for  this  survey.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of 
Health    conducts    health    centers    through- 


out the  state,  this  department  was  asked 
to  assist  in  obtaining  information  for  this 
survey.  This  work  will  be  completed 
within  a  few  months. 

The  Foundation  representative  discov- 
ered, in  Louisville,  a  little  girl  two  and 
a  half  years  old,  born  both  deaf  and 
blind.  This  child  •i^as  receiving  splendid 
physical  care,  but  no  attention  was  given 
to  mental  training.  The  family  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  regarding  her  education 
and  welcomed  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations from  the  Foundation. 

The  Director  of  Field  Sei-vice  organized 
a  committee  in  Kentucky  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting legislation  for  the  deaf-blind  of 
the  State.  A  special  bill  Avas  passed 
granting  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Deaf  $600  annually  for  the  education  of 
any  deaf-bUnd  child. 

Georgia 

During  the  past  year,  the  Director  of 
Field  Service  launched  a  Second  Educa- 
tional Week  for  the  Blind  in  Atlanta. 
This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Eighty-three  talks  were  given  to 
Churches,  Civic  iClubs,  Women's  Clubs, 
and  Radio  Broadcasting  audiences,  empha- 
sizing the  local  work  for  the  blind.  Hun- 
dreds of  individuals  united  in  one  splen- 
did effort  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
work  done  for  and  by  the  blind  in  this 
Community.  An  Auxiliary  composed  of 
leading  women  of  Atlanta  was  organized 
to  assist  permanently  the  Georgia  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  A  special  place- 
ment Committee  was  also  organized  to 
help  with  the  placement  work  of  the  local 
Association.  This  earnest  group  is  pur- 
posefully setting  to  work  to  measure  the 
value  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  blind 
in  this  country  and  is  learning  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  blind  of  their  own  lo- 
cality. 

These  auxiliaries  and  committees  are 
composed  of  untrained  volunteer  workers. 
They  have  asked  the  Foundation  to  fur- 
nish   them    with    definite    information. 

The  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Div- 
ision pays  a  substantial  tuition  each  month 
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for  blind  trainees.  Because  of  this  ex- 
penditure the  Supervisor  of  this  Depart- 
ment sought  counsel  from  the  Foundation 
regarding  a  reorganization  of  the  Atlanta 
Community  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  The 
Director  of  Field  Service  spent  consider- 
aWe  time  on  this  study. 
Vermont 

The  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind 
desired  a  Foundation  representative  to  be 
present  at  the  Annual  meeting  held  in 
Burlington  in  May,  there  to  assist  in 
strengthening  their  state  wide  program. 
The  Director  of  Field  Service  met  their 
request.  Laws  creating  commissions  for 
the  blind  were  discussed,  material  for  a 
circular  was  furaished  and  a  new  program 
outlined. 

Pennsylvania 

An  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  in  December  by  the  Field  Di- 
rector under  the  auspices  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind.  Committees  from 
Churches  and  Clubs  responded  in  a  splen- 
did way.  Over  twelve  hundred  women 
were  organized  to  sponsor  this  activity 
and  thousands  of  people  visited  and  pat- 
ronized the  Week.  The  local  Association 
reported  to  the  Foundation  that  the  results 
were  far  reaching  and  had  augmented 
their  work  in  a  substantial  way.  Great 
interest  was  accorded  to  the  striking  de- 
monstration by  the  workers  themselves. 
The  Association  has  made  requisition  for 
a  second  Week.  An  Auxiliary  was  or- 
ganized which  now  has  253  members.  This 
Auxiliary  will  take  care  of  certain  phases 
of  the  Association's  work,  such  as  secur- 
ing donations  for  radio  accessories,  recre- 
ation, improvements  to  the  building,  and 
other  items  for  which  funds  cannot  well 
be  taken  from  "Welfare"  contributions. 
The  Auxiliary  stands  ready  to  serve  in 
various  other  capacities  throughout  the 
year. 

Reading.  At  the  request  of  tne  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Berks  County  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Reading's  First  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  was  launched  in  October  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford.  It 
is  estimated  that  50,000  people  attended 
the  Week.  Two  thousand  women  were 
organized  to  promote  this  activity.  Apart 
from   the    educational   value   to   the   public 


and  the  selling  of  merchandise,  a  large 
show  case  was  donated  to  the  Association. 
The  board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
were  so  encouraged  as  a  result  of  this 
campaign  they  moved  the  workshop  into 
larger  quarters,  which  affords  enough 
space  to  bring  the  home  workers  into  the 
shop  for  group  instruction. 

Bethlehem.  Northampton  County  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  also  asked  the  Foundation  to  or- 
ganize an  Educational  Week  in  Bethlehem. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  report  on  Bethle- 
hem's first  Week  is  to  read  a  letter  from 
Mr,  Francis  Dykes,  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Bethlehem's  Com- 
munity Chest. 

"The  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 
in  Bethlehem,  which  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  Saturday  last,  was  such  an  in- 
spiring presentation  and  proved  so  re- 
markably interesting  and  successful,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  how  very 
grateful  I  feel  to  you  and  the  Foundation. 

"The  benefit  will  be  lasting,  not  only 
in  furthering  the  work  of  the  North- 
ampton County  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  but  to 
all  our  citizens.  It  has  quickened  our  con- 
sciousness in   an   appealing  direction." 

The  Week  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Gifford. 

Lancaster.  The  Lancaster 'County  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  invited  the  Foundation  to  conduct  an 
Educational  Week  in  Lancaster.  This  Week 
was  arranged  in  November  including  all 
of  Lancaster  iCounty  and  organized  by 
Mrs.  Gifford.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
an  entire  County  has  been  organized  in 
one  of  our  Educational  Campaigns.  Eight- 
een hundred  women  were  assembled  to 
form  committees  to  promote  the  Week. 
Lancaster  claims  nine  Lions  Clubs,  all  of 
which  participated  in  this  activity.  The 
Week  offered  the  new  executive  secretary 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  seeing  and  non-seeing 
public  in  the  county.  The  Week  opened 
with  a  Sunday  program  attracting  an 
audience  of  2,000  people.  It  is  estimated 
that   20,000   attended  the   Week. 

Beaver  Falls.  The  Week  held  in  Read- 
ing, Bethlehem  and  Lancaster  created  so 
much  interest  that  Beaver  County  Branch 
of    the    Pennsylvania    Association    for    the 
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Blind  urged  the  Foundation  to  conduct  a 
Week  in  Beaver  Falls.  This  request  was 
granted  in  February. 

Fifteen  addresses  were  given  before 
Church  and  Club  groups  and  1,500  women 
were  organized  to  back  this  cause.  This 
occasion  was  estimated  by  the  Local  Asso- 
ciation to  be  one  of  the  best  means  to 
arouse  public  interest  in  the  work. 

Ten  merchants  promised  to  give  a 
counter  one  day  each  month  during  the 
year  to  the  Association,  to  enable  them  to 
sell  merchandise;  window  space  was  also 
contributed  for  advertising  display.  The 
lumber  and  free  services  of  a  carpenter 
and  electrician  were  donated,  to  make 
added  space  for  a  salesroom.  Fifteen 
thousand  people  attended  the  Week.  The 
Week  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Gifford. 

Wilkes-Barre.  The  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  for  several  years  wanted  an 
Educational  Week.  This  spring  the 
Foundation  included  Wilkes-Barre  Week 
in  its  schedule  and  assigned  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford for  the  •  work.  The  report  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  local  Branch 
illustrates  the  value  of  this  Week.  Nine- 
teen hundred  people  came  to  hear  the 
opening  program  on  Sunday.  The  ticker 
at  the  door  of  the  headquarters  registered 
25,000   attending  the   Week. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
that  an  Educational  Week  is  not  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  money,  but  rather  it  pro- 
vides an  occasion  for  strengthening  and 
improving  the  local  work;  inspires  anew 
their  workers;  creates  new  friends  for  the 
association;  provides  an  outlet  for  mer- 
chandise; and  serves  to  focus  the  public 
attention  on  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

New  Hampshire 

Hon.  George  Winant,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  telephoned  the  office  of  the 
Foundation  to  ask  that  a  representative 
be  sent  to  the  Capitol  to  confer  with  him 
regarding  their  State  work  for  the  blind. 
The  Director  of  Field  Service  responded 
to  this  call,  giving  the  Governor  the  bene- 
fits of  the  experience  of  other  sections  of 
the  country  which  have  developed  splendid 
agencies  for  the  blind  after  many  years  of 
study  and  experimentation.  Later  the 
Foundation  received  a  very  appreciative 
letter  from  the  Governor. 


Florida 

The  Florida  Association  for  the  Blind 
in  Miami,  having  reached  the  point 
where  outside  help  was  needed  to  co- 
ordinate and  develop  the  work,  re- 
quested aid  from  the  Foundation,  and 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  responded  to  the  call. 
The  members  of  the  Association  rallied 
to  its  support  when  they  realized  that 
they  must  become  active,  if  the  work  were 
to  continue  to  function.  After  many  con- 
ferences, real  interest  was  manifested,  not 
only  by  the  Association  group  itself, 
Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  but  by  individuals 
not  offiiCially  connected  with  the  work.  Miss 
Rand  was  taken  from  group  to  group  and 
from  individual  to  individual  by  Miss  Gam- 
ble, the  blind  girl  who  was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  work.  As  those  visited  were 
interested  in  different  aspects  of  the  many 
problems  relating  to  blindness.  Miss  Gam- 
ble said  that  she  felt,  in  listening  to  these 
discussions,  that  she  personally  gained 
knowledge. 

As  the  treasury  of  the  Association  was 
low,  the  Board  immediately  took  steps  to 
raise  money  by  means  of  a  Fiesta,  in 
order  that  the  work  might  be  developed. 
Later  Miss  Gamble  wrote  Miss  Rand,  "I 
would  give  a  good  deal  if  you  could  be 
here  to  see  the  result  of  what  you  started." 

West  Palm  Beach.  Miss  Rand  was 
taken  to  interview  Dr.  William  Y. 
Sayad,  President  of  the  Rotary  Club 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  with  the  object 
of  promoting  work  for  the  blind  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Sayad  expressed  himself  as  being 
deeply  interested  and  wished  to  have  the 
subject  presented  to  his  Club  members, 
with  the  belief  that  they  would  sponsor 
the  cause. 

Alabama 

En  route  west  from  Florida,  Miss  Rand 
stopped  in  Mobile  to  show  continued  inter- 
est in  the  Association  she  had  helped  five 
years  ago  to  take  its  first  steps.  The 
President,  Executive  Secretary  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  welcomed  cordially 
the  return  of  the  Foundation  Represent- 
ative to  discuss  the  progress  of  their  work. 

Louisiana 
Baton  Rouge.  Miss  Rand  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the 
Blind  in  regard  to  special  legislation  for 
deaf-blind   children   and   adults.     A  bill   is 
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now  pending  before  the  legislature  pro- 
viding for  an  increased  appropriation  for 
the  State  Board  for  the  Blind  which  will 
enable  the  Board  to  provide  increased  ap- 
propriation for  the  deaf-blind. 

Lake  Charles.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  O. 
L.  Jones,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Louis- 
iana State  Board  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Rand 
went  with  the  School  Field  Worker  to  visit 
the  Calcasieu  Association  for  the  Blind  at 
Lake  Charles.  The  Association  has  a  home 
teacher,  but  the  Board  and  members  of 
the  Association  needed  to  be  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  taking  a  more  active 
part  in  the  work.  Miss  Rand  met  with 
the  Board  and  plans  were  made  to  develop 
the  work.  The  desire  to  grow  has  been 
manifested  by  a  request  for  the  services 
of  the  Foundation  to  put  on  an  Educa- 
tional Week  for  the  Blind  in  Lake  Charles. 

Texas 

San  Antonio.  In  response  to  a  letter 
from  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Bexar 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  ways 
in  which  an  interested  group  could  further 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Miss  Rand  spent 
some  time  in  San  Antonio.  In  organizing 
the  work  there.  Miss  Rand  had  the  help 
of  the  Field  Visitor  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Supervisor  of 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

An  activity  for  the  blind,  there,  was  not 
looked  upon  as  an  enterprise  by  itself,  but 
was  considered  in  relation  to  all  the  com- 
munity problems.  Miss  Rand  worked  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Humane 
Society,  the  School  Board,  Public  Health 
Nurse  and  others  and  appeared  before  the 
Presidents  Club,  so-called  because  mem- 
bers represent  Presidents  of  Clubs;  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Welfare  Organizations, 
Engineers,  etc.  The  speaker  presents  her 
subject,  and  if  it  meets  with  approval,  a 
letter  endorsing  it  goes  to  all  organiz- 
ations. The  Presidents  Club  approved  Miss 
Rand's  outline  for  work  for  the  blind  in 
San    Antonio. 

The  Supervisior  of  State  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation oifered  to  finance,  at  least  in 
part,  the  work  in  San  Antonio.  In  a 
final  effort  Miss  Rand  addressed  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
where  it  was  voted  to  have  the  work  for 
the  blind  established  and  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bexar  County  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  iC^ross. 


Austin.  Miss  Rand  had  a  conference 
with  Professor  Randolph  A.  Haynes,  a 
member  of  the  recently  appointed  unpaid 
Board  of  the  Texas  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  at  which  the  Supervisor  of  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  was  present. 
Plans  for  the  welfare  of  blinded  adults 
were  discussed. 

El  Paso.  Miss  Rand  met  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  El  Paso  Vocational  School. 
The  plan  there  was  for  the  Director  to 
start  a  workshop  for  blinded  adults, 
financed  by  the  State  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Department.  A  meeting  at  which 
representatives  of  various  agencies  were 
present,  was  held  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  association  for  the  blind.  The 
organizing  of  work  for  blind  adults  through 
a  public  school  system  was  an  unusual 
approach.  Workers  from  a  national  or- 
ganization in  going  into  a  new  community 
must  adjust  themselves  to  conditions  ex- 
isting there,  and  unless  the  method  of 
procedure  is  absolutely  wrong,  content 
themselves  to  make  the  best  of  it  instead 
of  trying  to  moid  every  city  into  the  same 
form.  If  the  community  will  accept  guid- 
ance, it  is  as  much  as  the  national  workers 
have  the   right  to  expect. 

Arizona 

Tucson.  Miss  Rand  consulted  with  Mr. 
Roy  F.  Nilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Ari- 
zona School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  as  to 
whether  in  his  opinion  anything  could  be 
done  at  this  time  for  the  blind  of  the 
State. 

With  his  approval  Miss  Rand  went  to 
see  the  Supervisor  of  State  Civilian  Re- 
haibilitation  in  Phoenix,  and  with  him  ten- 
tative plans  for  state  work  were  outlined. 

Nebraska 

Omaha.  Mrs.  Myles  Standish  of  the 
Omaha  American  Red  Cross  wrote  the 
Foundation  during  the  winter  that  their 
Chapter  would  welcome  guidance  in  de- 
veloping work  for  the  blind.  Miss  Rand 
went  to  Omaha.  The  study  of  the  situ- 
ation showed  that  future  activity  for  the 
blind  centered  in  a  committee  on  the  blind 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Miss 
Rand  and  the  Supervisor  of  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  met  with  this  com- 
mittee and,  as  a  survey  of  the  blind  of 
Omaha  had  recently  been  made,  plans 
were     developed,     starting    with     a    home 
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teacher.  The  Supervisor  of  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  agreed  to  help  finance 
the  movement  for  a  trial  period  of  at 
least  six  months. 

Miss  Rand  conferred  with  Mr.  N.  C. 
Abbott,  Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  expressed  him- 
self as  favoring  a  revival  of  some  state 
work  for  the  adult  blind. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Lincoln  with 
the  Director  of  State  Vocational  Education, 
the  Supervisor  of  State  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  Miss  "Rand,  concerning 
ways  and  means  of  securing  state  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  blind.  As  consensus 
of  opinion  indicated  the  uncertainty  of 
securing  legislative  action  carrying  even 
a  small  appropriation  for  a  /Commission  or 
separate  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  State  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Department  add  a  paragraph  to 
their  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  to 
be  used  for  the  sole  use  of  the  blind.  It 
was  hoped  that  such  a  measure  might  pass 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
it  was  thought  that  this  would  be  the 
only  form  which  would  receive  any  favor- 
able consideration  owing  to  the  state's 
finances. 

Montana 

Boulder.  Mr.  Callahan,  an  instructor  at 
the  Montana  School  for  the  Blind  (himself 
blind),  wrote  asking  for  advice  as  to 
methods  for  promoting  state  work  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Rand  visited  the  School-  and 
conferred  with  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Howard  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Callahan.  Miss 
Rand  and  Mr.  Griffin  went  to  Helena  'ior 
a  conference  with  the  Agent  for  Civilian 
Rehabilitation.  Ways  and  means  of  se- 
curing legislative  actions  were  planned 
and  state  work  for  the  blind   outlined. 

Later  Mr.  Callahan  wrote  the  Foundation 
as  follows:  "I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deepest  appreciation 
to  your  splendid  organization  for  having 
sent  Miss  Rand  to  visit  us  at  Boulder,  in 
connection  with  a  hope  for  organization 
for  the  adult  blind.  Miss  Rand  appeared 
at  a  critical  moment,  she  gave  new  life 
and  pointed  out  courses  to  be  followed 
that  heretofore  had  been  unknown  to  us." 

DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA 

Miss  Rand  compiled  and  edited  the 
second   edition   of  the   Directory   of   Activ- 


ities for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  which  was  issued  in  January, 
1932. 

Outlook 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half  has  been  edited  by  Miss 
Evelyn  McKay,  who  has  brought  to  the 
position  valuable  experience  as  an  editor 
and  writer,  and  a  background  in  social 
and  statistical  research.  It  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  spring  that  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  was  launched  by  its 
founder,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  who 
for  16  years  voluntarily  contributed  his 
services  as  editor  and  manager.  The 
magazine  was  taken  over  by  the  Foundation 
in  1923.  The  mailing  of  the  June,  19i32, 
issue  amounted  to   6,418. 

The  braille  edition,  inaugurated  a  year 
ago,  has  been  enthusiastically  welcomed 
all  over  the  country  and  is  constantly 
growing.  The  June,  1932,  mailing  list 
numbers   865. 

During  the  past  year,  particular  effort 
has  been  made  to  build  up  the  Outlook's 
function  as  a  professional  magazine  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  articles  on  the 
technique  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  en- 
thusiastic comments  received  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  this  professional  material  is 
meeting  a  felt  need. 

We  wash  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  contributors  who  have  so  gener- 
ously given  of  their  time  and  thought  to 
prepare  these  Outlook  articles  through 
which  the  fruits  of  their  experience  are 
made  available  to  other  workers  in  the 
field,  and  the  record  is  history  in  the 
making. 

During  the  year,  by  making  some  slight 
changes  in  binding  and  paper  we  have 
been  able  to  effect  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  cost  of  the  Outlook,  without,  we  be- 
lieve, decreasing  its  readability. 

Radio  and  Watch  Discount  Service 

From  June  1st,  1931,  to  June  1st,  1932, 
43  orders  have  been  received  and  placed 
with  various  radio  manufacturers  grant- 
ing courtesy  discounts  on  the  established 
list  price  of  certain  radios  to  blind  persons 
endorsed  by  the  Foundation. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  radios  have 
been  given  gratuitiously  to  the  blind  this 
year.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  radio 
department,  4,174  radios  have  been  given 
free  of  charge  by  the   Foundation. 
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Eighty-three  orders  for  Waltham  watches 
for  special  use  to  the  blind  have  been 
filled  during  the  year. 

One    Fare    Transportation    Enabling    Blind 

Persons   to   Travel   with   Guide   for 

Price  of  One  Fare 

During  the  past  year  277  tickets  have 
been  issued,  through  the  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  Foundation,  to  blind  persons 
requiring  this  service.  This  represents  a 
saving  of  $4,149.84  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned. 

Except  in  the  case  of  three  of  the 
Western  Railroads,  the  Foundation  handles 
only  tickets  purchased  East  of  the  Miss- 
issippi. Persons  i-equiring  this  service 
living  west  of  the  Mississippi  receive  this 
concession  from  the  local  ticket  agent; 
therefore,  the  total  saving  to  the  blind 
cannot  be  stated. 


Embossers  List 

The  Embossers  Last  to  avoid  the  dupli- 
cation of  braille  books  is  issued  quarterly — 
January,  April,  July  and  October.  This 
list  is  sent  to  printing  houses  and  publish- 
ing companies,  schools  for  the  blind,  de- 
partments for  the  blind  in  public  schools 
and  libraries,  and  to  various  miscellaneous 
groups  on  solicitation  in  22  states,  also 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada  and  to 
England   and   Scotland. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  establish  correct 
public  opinion,  to  carry  out  concretely  the 
aims  of  the  Foundation  and  those  of  the 
local  associations.  This  work  calls  for  our 
best  effort  and  the  most  courageous  de- 
termination that  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
shall  be  among  the  paramount  interests 
of    each    community. 


SOME    OF    THE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    THE    DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  1924-1932 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 
Supervisor   of   Educational    Research 


I.  Studies  of  methods  of  teaching  braille 
reading  to  blind  beginners  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  word  and 
phrase  methods  in  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind. 

Summary  of  the  Information  Collected 
by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  on 
Mechanics   of  Reading  Raised   Type. 

Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests  for 
Use  With   Blind  Pupils. 

Present  Status  of  Instruction  in  Pri- 
mary Reading  In  Residential  and 
Day    School    Classes    for   the    Blind. 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading— 
A  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Pri- 
mary Braille   Reading. 

II.  Founding  and  editing  of  the  only 
professional  magazine  in  this  country  de- 
signed primarily  for  instructors  of  blind 
children.  This  20  page  magazine  has  play- 
ed an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  a  truly  professional  interest  in  their 
work  among  educators  of  the  blind. 

The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors 
of  Blind  Children. 


III.  Promotion  and  general  direction  of 
an  experimental  school  for  the  study  of 
primary  methods,  for  which  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  gave  the  use  of  its 
Lower  School — ^the  first  attempt  of  this 
sort  in  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind. 
During  the  five  year  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frieda 
Kiefer  Merry,  it  has  taken  important  steps 
toward  the  solution  of  the  following 
problems: 

1.  Further  improvements  in  reading 
techniques  in  the  primary  grades. 

2.  Problems  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
braille  writing  to  blind  beginners. 

3.  The  relative  mei*its  of  different  arith- 
metic appliances  for  use  by  the  blind. 

4.  Experimental  lessons  in  the  teach- 
ing of  nature  study  to  blind  primary 
children. 

5.  Survey  studies  of  various  school 
studies,  such  as  language  and  arithmetic. 
These  studies  have  been  done  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  they  have  materially  advanced 
the  feeling  of  unity  and  the  professional 
spirit  among  educators  of  the  blind. 
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Report   of  the   Department   of   Special 
Studies. 

Suggestions    for    Motivating    Primary 
Braille   Reading. 

The     Blind     Child     in    the     World     of 
Nature — A    Report    of    a    Nature 
Study  Project. 

IV.  Promotion  of  the  teaching  of  general 
science  in  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind. 

1.  The  organization  of  a  Committee  on 
General  Science  Curriculum,  appointed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  for  the  preparation  of  a  mini- 
mal course  which  may  be  used  in  all  re- 
sidential schools  for  the  blind,  and  which 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  brailling  of 
text  books  and  other  books  in  general 
science. 

2.  The  collection  and  distribution  of  ob- 
jective material  from  commercial  firms 
and  from  museums,  and  the  preparation  of 
accompanying  informational  material.  These 


"project  units"  have  been  lent  to  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country,  and  have  served  to  arouse  their 
interest  in  what  can  actually  be  done  by 
blind  children  with  the  use  of  objective 
material. 

3.  (Close  cooperation  with  Girl  Scouts, 
Inc.,  in  the  adaptation  of  their  nature 
study  material   for  brailling. 

V.  Preparation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  the  Visually  Handicap- 
ped of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,  for  the  Com- 
mittee; and  preparation  of  the  report  on 
the  blind  of  the  Sub-iCommittee  on  Braille 
and  Sight-saving  classes  of  the  Conference. 
These  reports  represent  the  conclusions  of 
the  first  nation-wide  study  of  the  educa- 
tional, social,  and  mental  and  physical 
health  needs  of  visually  handicapped 
children, 

VI.  The  initiation  of  the  first  study  of 
pre-school  blind  children,  their  problems 
and  their  needs. 


Round  Table 

Superintendents  and  Principals 

Superintendent  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Leader 


The  sectional  meeting  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  principals  was  held  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  June  30th, 
with  Superintendent  G.  E.  lineberry  as 
chairman. 

Superintendent  Woolston  gave  an  ex- 
cellent talk  on  "The  Qualifications  for  an 
Efficient  House  Father  and  House  Mother." 
Two  of  these  are  a  parental  interest  in 
the  pupils  and  sufficient  formal  education 
so  that  they  can  coordinate  their  activities 
with  those  of  the  class  room.  He  stress- 
ed the  importance  of  the  house  parents 
meeting  with  the  superintendent  occasion- 
ally for  a  mutual  consideration  of  the 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  par- 
ticular pupils.  He  quoted  an  experienced 
house  father  as  having  said  that  a  re- 
quisite of  success  is  to  "understand  the 
boy  individually  and  deal  with  him  per- 
sonally." He  said  that  Boy  Scout  masters 
make  good  house  masters,  and  that  a  good 
master  should  take  part  in  the  boys' 
athletics  and  interest  himself  in  their  de- 
bating clubs  and  other  activities.  Superin- 
tendent Bledsoe  brought  up  the  question  of 


where  contractions  should  be  introduced  in 
the  course  of  study.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Superintendent  Wilson,  this  question  was 
submitted  to  Superintendent  Ellis  who  said 
that  by  the  request  of  several  superin- 
tendents some  supplementary  second  read- 
ers were  to  use  some  of  the  contractions 
and  that  grade  1%  was  fully  adapted  for 
the  third  grade  and  above. 

Superintendent  Hamilton,  who  has  pre- 
sented some  plates  to  the  A.  P.  H.  B., 
was  called  on  to  tell  about  the  idea 
adopted  for  this  book  of  introducing  con- 
tractions  gradually. 

Superintendent  Allen,  of  Texas,  stated 
that  in  his  school  pupils  in  the  second 
grade  pick  up  the  contractions  for  them- 
selves and  are  ready  for  grade  1^2  mater- 
ial  when   they  enter  the   third   grade. 

Principal  Burritt  spoke  upon  the  ad- 
visabiUty  of  teaching  reading  by  the  word 
method,  and  brought  up  the  question, 
"Should  pupils  read  for  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore  they   write    much?" 

Superintendent  Ellis  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance   of   his    question    (as    to    whether 
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pupils  should  be  taught  by  the  word 
method)  to  a  printing  house.  He  also 
spoke  about  the  introduction  of  bi-page 
printing  below  the  fourth  grade,  perhaps 
interlining  the  printing  for  the  beginners, 
and  phrasing  the  material.  The  advantage 
of  the  visagraph  or  some  such  device  to 
give  pupils  the  set-up  of  the  printed  and 
typewritten  page  was   stressed. 

Superintendent  Palmer  suggested  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  printing  house 
be  authorized  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  if  it  be  found  advisable  that  he  toe 
authorized  to  start  bi-page  printing  lower 
in  the  grades  than  the  fourth.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  help  of  typewriting  in  teach- 
ing spelling. 

Superintendent  Wilson,  of  Kansas,  men- 
tioned an  experiment  in  teaching  grade 
2  in  the  lower  grades.  Her  conclusion  was 
that    contractions    did    not    affect    spelling. 

Dr.  Potts,  of  Maryland,  told  of  his  ex- 
periences with  contractions,  and  the  pres- 
ent practice  at  the  Maryland  School,  and 
suggested  that  we  discuss,  and,  if  possible, 
take  some  action  in  regard  to  when  we 
should  introduce  the  remaining  contrac- 
tions of  modified  grade  2. 
Superintendent  Chappie  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  mastering  one  text  thoroughly 
rather  than   using   several   books. 

Principal  Burritt  spoke  of  the  advant- 
age of  plenty  of  space  between  the  lines 
for  beginners. 

Superintendent  Wilson,  of  Indiana,  asked 
to  have  the  books  for  the  lower  grades 
printed  upon  as  good  paper  as  can  be 
secured.  He  advised  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  persons  who  understand 
print  to  decide  upon  when  contractions 
and  bi-page  printing  should  be  introduced, 
and  whether  interpointing  or  interlining 
should  be  used. 

Superintendent  Oliphant  stressed  the 
fact  that  readers  will  naturally  learn  the 
contractions  when  they  feel  the  need  for 
them,  and  that  they  could  be  introduced 
in  supplementary  books  and  learned  in  that 
way  before  or  instead  of  being  learned 
from  text  book  material.  Miss  Maxfield 
reported  that  experiments  had  been  com- 
menced to  determine  the  advisability  of 
introducing  contractions  in  beginning  read- 
ing. Results  so  far  are  encouraging,  but 
conclusions  cannot  yet  be  stated. 

Superintendent  Palmer  suggested  that 
i^urther  research  be  conducted  by  the  A.  F. 


B.,  but  upon  objection  the  suggestion  waf? 
withdrawn. 

Superintendent  Green  said  that  when 
grade  2  books  were  introduced  in  the  li- 
brary pupils  learned  grade  2. 

Superintendent  Palmer  moved  that  the 
Publication  (Committee  of  the  A.  P.  H. 
B.  be  authorized  to  make  an  investi- 
gation, and  if  it  be  found  advisable, 
that  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  to 
staii;  bi-page  printing  lower  in  the  grades 
than  the  fourth.  Motion  seconded  by 
Superintendent    Caldwell.      Carried. 

The  schools  represented  were  divided 
upon  the  question  of  whether  typewriting 
should  be  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th  or  8th  grade,  and  the  advisability  of 
introducing   it   earlier  was   discussed. 

Principal  Van  Cleve,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Music  Committee  of  the  A.  P.  H, 
B.,  spoke  of  the  New  Braille  Primer,  and 
a  mimeographed  discussion  in  regard  to 
it    was    distributed. 

Superintendent  Palmer  moved  that  we 
request  the  institutions  who  have  music 
plates  to  lend  them  to  the  A.  P.  H.  B. 
Seconded  by  Superintendent  Bledsoe.  Car- 
ried. 

Superintendent  Van  Cleve  asked  the 
Superintendents   to    order   more   music. 

Superintendent  Bledsoe  moved  that  books 
for  the  high  school  be  printed  in  grade  2. 
No  further  action  was  taken  on  this 
motion. 

Superintendent  Bledsoe  moved  that  grade 
1%  be  used  for  books  used  in  the  third 
grade  and  above.  This  was  amended  to 
provide  that  supplementary  readers  for 
the  second  grade  may  be  printed  in  grade 
iMi.      Seconded.      Carried. 

Superintendent  Caldwell  moved  that  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
present  that  high  school  books  should  be 
printed  in  modified  grade  2.  Seconded. 
Carried. 

Mrs.  Coville,  of  Virginia,  suggested  that 
the  Executive  Committee  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  to  arrange  a  program 
for  one  day  of  the  next  convention  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  No  action  was  taken  upon 
this    suggestion. 

It  was  moved  that  we  meet  at  8:30  the 
following  morning  to  hear  a  report  by 
Superintendent  Ellis  in  regard  to  books 
to  be  printed  in '  the  near  future.  Second- 
ed.     Carried. 

Adjournment. 
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Round  Table 

Elementary  Department  Teachers 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Woolston,  Leader 


Mrs.  Woolston  acted  as  chairman  for  a 
group   of  teachers    of   elementary   work. 

"While  the  three  *R's'  are  no  longer 
the  sole  purpose  of  schooling,  they  are 
not  being  crowded  out  by  the  many  func- 
tions which  the  demands  of  our  times  are 
forcing  upon  our  schools,  rather,  they  are 
being  taught  more  efficiently  and  mastered 
more  thoroughly." 

The  chairman  asked  for  infoimal 
discussions  of  the  program  presented  by 
four  teachers,  one  on  arithmetic,  one  on 
reading,  and  two  on  geography. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker  of  the  New 
York  Institute  gave  a  very  interesting 
demonstration  of  her  method  of  teaching 
mental  arithmetic.  Six  pupils  from  ihe 
upper  grades  made  splendid  computations. 
These  pupils  had  reached  a  proficiency 
very  remarkable,  and  showed  the  high  de- 
velopment of  concentration  reached  through 


training,  power  of  attention  and  applica- 
tion. 

Miss  Clara  D.  Pratt  of  the  Boys'  Upper 
School  at  Perkins  explained  her  methods 
of  teaching  advanced  geography.  She  il- 
lustrated her  talk  by  exhibiting  maps 
made  by  pupils.  Her  work  was  a  decided 
contribution  to  the  meeting  and  showed 
wonderful  initiative  and  originality,  as 
well   as   ability. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the 
spirit  of  lively  interest  was  manifest.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  a  new  book  for 
the  use  of  adult  beginners  in  Braille  read- 
ing and  a  number  of  Braille  maps  were 
shown,  also  many  devices  of  schoolroom 
construction  for  the  teaching  of  geography. 

The  papers  of  Misses  Josephine  Lippa 
and  Ethel  D.  Evans  which  were  read  in 
this  round  table,  appear  in  full  in  the 
report  of  these  proceedings. 


READING 

Miss  Josephine  Lippa 
Teacher,    Cleveland    Public    Schools 


A  child  takes  all  his  activities  seriously, 
aiming  at  self-expression  or  realization 
whether  it  be  in  his  play  at  the  sand  table 
or  blockbuilding,  paper  cutting,  scribbling 
or  make-believe.  He  is  attentive  as  long 
as  he  understands  and  is  interested  in 
what  he  is  doing.  Soon  he  discovers  that 
reading  is  another  activity  to  enjoy.  To 
hold  his  attention  it  is  very  important 
that  all  reading  material  be  within  his 
understanding   and   interesting   to   him. 

Material  for  reading  should  record  his 
impulses  or  relate  his  experiences.  This 
makes  it  vital  to  him  and  reduces  the 
effort  to  hold  his  attention  to  the  reading 
lesson.  The  experience  being  uppermost 
in  his  mind  presents  the  new  words  with 
a  minimum   of   effort. 

New  reading  lessons  or  charts  should 
be  made  before  the  child  loses  interest  in 
the  old  chart  even  though  it  is  not  learn- 
ed as  well  as  desired  by  the  teacher. 
In  our  anxiety  to  have  pupils  grasp  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
real  purpose  of  learning  to  read,  which 
is  to  develop  a  life-long  interest  in  and  a 


desire  to  read  books.  There  is  bound  to 
be  enough  repetition  in  the  vocabulary  in 
following  reading  lessons  to  insure  en- 
countering the  difficult  words.  His  inter- 
est in  learning  to  read  should  be  kept  at 
all  cost.  Children  in  these  beginning 
lessons  are  not  ready  for  drill  and  an- 
alysis. For  some  time  he  is  merely  inter- 
ested in  himself  as  related  in  the  lesson. 
The  teacher's  aim  is  to  develop  the 
habit  of  finding  the  thought.  This  may  be 
done  by  questioning  and  discussion  of  the 
content.  The  thought  is  presented  in 
sentence  form.  It  fits  the  length  of 
the  sentence.  Reading  it  the  child  acquires 
the  habit  of  movement.  (Close  scrutiny  of 
individual  words  or  letters  in  these  be- 
ginning lessons  tends  toward  slow  reading. 
It  is  just  as  important  for  the  beginning 
reader  to  form  the  habit  of  moving  over 
phrases  and  sentences  as  the  sighted  pupil 
learns  to  scan  a  line.  To  be  sure  he  must 
leam  to  recognize  single  words,  but  this 
will  come  about  as  he  becomes  more  pur- 
poseful or  aware  of  his  ability  to  read. 
He  will   as   time   goes   on   definitely   recog- 
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nize  the  need  for  a  reading  vocabulary.  In 
the  meantime,  he  ;mconciously  does  much 
eorting  out  of  likenesses  and  differences 
of  lengths  and  shapes  of  words  while  read- 
ing.    I  believe  this  is  real  reading  growth. 

I  do  not  (believe  in  word  drill  until 
sentence  and  phrase  reading  is  very  well 
established.  Words  should  be  so  closely 
associated  with  the  thought  that  they  sug- 
gest what  is  to  follow.  For  example :  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  story  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  "Betty  and  Jane  rolled  over 
and  over  down  the  hill,  but  were  not 
hurt."  I  would  expect  the  reader  not  to 
hesitate  at  the  word  hurt  even  though 
he  had  never  seen  it  before.  Or  in  this 
sentence,  "Betty  was  running  fast,  she 
was  all  out  of  breath."  Of  course,  breath 
is  a  difficult  word  if  one  looks  at  it  an- 
alytically. Another  example:  Jack  ran 
into  Betty  and  knocked  her  down.  The 
word  knocked  always  halts  a  reading 
lesson  if  the  pupil  has  grown  into  the 
habit  of  words  first,  thought  afterwards. 
Fear  of  not  knowing  words  retards  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  sentence  method  of  read- 
ing with  content  known  at  the  time  of 
presentation  tends  towards  the  habit  of 
thought  first  and  words  aftei-ward.  I  be- 
lieve sentence  or  thought  reading  teaches 
self-reliance  and  independence.  The  me- 
chanics of  reading  include  ability  in  thought 
getting,  word  recognition  and  correct  in- 
terpretation in  phrases. 

In  later  charts  words  found  in  the 
basic  primer  are  introduced  so  that  when 
that  book  is  given  to  the  pupil  for  the  first 


time  it  is  readily  accepted.  No  one  book 
need  be  finished  before  another  is  taken 
up  if  the  child  so  desires.  A  beginner 
may  want  to  look  over  books  on  the  shelf, 
start  to  read  some  story  but  find  it  longer 
than  his  reading  endurance.  That  is  where 
the  teacher  steps  in  and  completes  it  for 
him,  or  she  may  begin  the  story  and  have 
him  finish. 

All  children  do  not  progress  at  the  same 
rate  in  reading  accomplishment.  No  ma- 
chine can  work  faster  than  its  power.  No 
child  can  learn  faster  than  its  compre- 
hension, and  if  happiness  and  assurance 
are  to  be  had  in  learning  to  read  books, 
there  can  not  be  an  unnatural  forcing  to 
learn  words. 

To  group  pupils  according  to  their  needs 
is  an  aid  in  teaching  reading.  Some  chil- 
dren need  help  in  comprehension,  others  in 
word  recognition,  and  some  in  phrase  read- 
ing. Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  hunt 
for  their  choice  of  story  in  the  table  of 
contents,  or  looking  over  pages,  always, 
however,  with  the  teacher  near  by  to  help 
before  they  become  discouraged.  During 
the  hunt  many  a  title  is  read,  and  many 
an   introductory   paragraph   is    scanned. 

We,  as  adults,  have  our  preferences. 
When  we  seek  a  good  book  at  the  library 
how  do  we  go  about  it?  Very  much  like 
the  very  small  child  looking  for  something 
to  please  his  fancy  at  the  moment.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  story  he  has  re- 
jected will  not  be  enjoyed  some  later  day 
as  a  reading  lesson  if  presented  oppor- 
tunely and  correctly  by  the  teacher. 


PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY 

Miss  Ethel  D.  Evans 
Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


As  our  third  grade  pupils  approach  the 
study  of  Geography  we  find  work  in 
orientation  to  be  valuable  for  them  since 
through  it  they  come  to  have  a  better 
conception  of  direction,  space  and  distance. 

The  work  begins  at  the  pupils'  desks. 
As  they  sit  facing  north  they  recite  in- 
dividually after  this  manner.  "When  I 
face  north  the  south  is  behind  me;  east  is 
at  my  right;  west  is  at  my  left;"  or  "When 
I  face  east,  south  is  at  my  right  and  north 
is  at  my  left."  These  recitations  are  ac- 
companied by  turning  and  pointing.  The 
pupils  discover  that  if  they  make  a  whole 
or    half   turn   the    direction    in    which    they 


rotate  makes  no  difference  in  the  way  they 
are  facing  when  they  stop,  but  that  this 
does  not  hold  true  in  turning  a  quarter 
circle.  The  pupils  touch  and  name  the 
sides  and  corners  of  their  desk  tops.  They 
do  the  same  for  the  schoolroom  and  make 
such  recitations  as,  "The  windows  are  on 
the  west  side,"  "There  is  a  table  in  the 
southeast  corner,"  or  they  go  to  the  vari- 
ous sides  and  corners  of  the  room  and  call, 
"Where  am  I?"  Whereupon  the  other 
children   name   their  locations.     . 

Now,  starting  from  their  desks,  the 
children  walk  out  of  the  room,  down  the 
corridor  and  out  of  doors,  with  each  turn 
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stating  the  new  direction  in  which  they 
are  traveling.  Our  printer,  Mr.  Bryan,  has 
made  a  set  of  maps  or  plans  which  the 
children  begin  to  use  at  this  point.  The 
first  of  these  is  taken  from  an  architect's 
blueprint  of  our  lower  school  plant.  This 
building  almost  completely  encloses  an  ap- 
proximately square  court  yard  with  straight 
walks  which  are  parallel  or  at  right  angles. 
For  the  first  map  work  the  court  yard 
section  alone  is  cut  out  and  mounted  on 
cardboard.  Each  child  has  one  of  these 
and  as  he  walks  he  follows  his  route  with 
his  fingers  until  he  can  stop  at  any  spot, 
point  to  his  map  and  say,  "Here  I  am." 
Thus  the  work  has  constant  meaning  since 
it  connects  with  an  immediate  experience. 

A  second  map  shows  the  entire  school 
grounds  with  walks  and  outlines  of  build- 
ings; a  third  shows  the  school  grounds  on 
a  reduced  scale  and  surrounding  these 
the  streets  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding, each  pupil  carrying  his  own  and 
at  each  street  corner  establishing  his  lo- 
cation on  the  map.  To  be  able  to  use 
these  maps  in  this  way  gives  the  pupils 
a  new  feeling  of  acquaintance  with  their 
environment.  As  the  work  progresses  cer- 
tain points  of  understanding  have  to  be 
established.  Here  are  two  examples.  If 
we  are  in  a  room  and  walk  toward  the 
east  we  come  to  the  east  side  of  the  room, 
while  if  we  are  outside  a  building  and 
walk  toward  the  east  we  arrive  at  the 
west  side  of  the  building.  This  is  clarified 
by  having  pupils  place  a  box,  lid  off,  on 
a  desk.  A  pupil  puts  a  finger  inside  the 
box,  moves  it  east  and  comes  to  the  east 
side  of  the  box.  When  the  finger  starts 
outside  the  box  and  moves  east  the  pupil 
realizes  it  is  the  west  side  of  the  box 
with  which  the  finger  comes  in  contact. 

A  confusion  arises  in  the  pupils'  minds 
from  such  expressions  as  "We  are  walk- 
ing toward  the  south  along  the  west  side 
of  the  school  grounds."  Again  the  pupils' 
desks  are  resorted  to.  This  is  because  the 
children  have  so  thoroughly  established 
their  directions  at  that  location.  By  mov- 
ing their  fingers  along  the  various  edges 
of  their  desk  tops  and  at  the  same  time 
naming  these  edges  and  stating  the  di- 
rection in  which  their  fingers  move,  tlie 
confusion  is   cleared   away. 

WTaen  we  are  out  of  doors  we  notice  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  rays  and  of  the 
wind.     The   children  puff  out  their  cheeks 


and  blow  north  or  west  winds.  Usually 
some  of  the  children  in  a  group  have  be- 
lieved that  the  north  wind  blows  tovv'ard 
the  north.  This  exercise  corrects  that 
notion.  A  weather  vane  is  made  by 
fastening  several  narrow  strips  of  tissue 
paper  to  the  top  of  a  stick.  This  is 
taken  out  of  doors  and  the  pupils  can 
both  feel  and  hear  the  strips  as  they 
spread  to  the  breeze.  Cloud  drift  and 
smoke  drift  are  spoken  of.  Some  children 
have  sufficient  vision  to  discern  these.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  pupils, 
m  their  own  account,  bring  to  bear  the 
sounds  which  they  hear  as  we  travel  to 
assist  in  their  interpretation  of  the  maps. 

In  connection  with  the  above  work  we 
measure  distances  about  the  building  and 
play  grounds.  It  is  carried  on  in  this 
mannei'.  The  children,  having  decided 
what  they  wish  to  measure,  pace  the  dis- 
tance and  report  their  estimates.  They 
then  measure  using  a  fifty-foot  tape.  Some 
startling  estimates  are  given  such  as  two 
feet  for  the  length  of  our  ninety-foot 
skating  rink,  or  a  thousand  feet  for  the 
height  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  stands 
about  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
preliminary  pacing  and  estimating  make 
the  pupils  more  eager  to  get  the  true 
figure. 

Now  the  pupils  take  some  small  room 
without  much  furniture,  as  a  bedroom  or 
vestibule,  measure,  choose  a  scale  each 
for  himself,  and  make  plans  with  our 
large  flat  map  cushions  and  pins.  They 
find  that  it  is  necessary  to  measure  not 
only  the  length  and  width  of  the  room  but 
to  get  distances  for  doors  and  furniture. 
This  exercise  gives  a  much  better  appreci- 
ation of  the  scale  of  a  map  than  any 
amount  of  explanation  could  do.  The 
pupils  see  also  how  the  true  shape  of  the 
room  can  be  brought  do-\vn  to  such  a  size 
that  it  comes  within  the  limits  of  the 
fingers    span. 

The  last  map  used  in  this  work  is  that 
of  Watertown,  where  our  school  is  located. 
It  is  handmade  of  tag  stock  and  shows 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town  and  the 
school  grounds.  The  children  reproduce 
this  map  on  their  cushions  and  besides 
putting  in  the  streets  they  show  any  build- 
ings in  the  town  which  they  are  able  to 
locate.  These  are  the  various  buildings 
of  the  school,  churches,  post  office,  stores 
and  factories.  The  cushions  are  deep  blue, 
the  boundaries   and  streets  white,  and  the 
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buildings  a  color  of  the  child's  choosing, 
red,  orange,  green  or  yellow.  The  maps 
are  pleasing  to  look  at  and  any  teacher 
of  blind  children  knows  that  the  realiz- 
ation of  having  produced  an  attractive 
looking  product  brings  a  rewarding  feel- 
ing to  the  child  who  has  no  vision.  As 
hills  are  climbed  or  new  buildings  located, 
they  are  added  to  the  maps.  The  group 
who  is  doing  this  work  in  the  present  year 


set  forth  one  day  from  the  school  gate, 
walked  a  mile  (established  by  automobile 
speedometer)  came  back  to  the  class  room 
and  placed  a  mile  stone  on  their  maps. 

While  this  work  takes  considerable  time, 
it  is  justified,  I  believe,  since  it  does  seem 
to  give  the  pupils  an  awareness  of  their 
location  in  immediate  space  and  this 
awareness  is  reached  through  experience. 


PLASTICINE  MAP  DRAWING 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Pratt 
Teacher,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


Mrs.  Oliphant  expressed  very  well  yes- 
terday what  is  also  my  attitude  toward 
the  teaching  of  geography.  With  freedom 
and  plenty  of  devices,  it  is  a  joy. 

In  our  boys  department  at  Perkins,  we 
use  many  tangible  devices  such  as  the 
season  apparatus,  which  assists  them  to 
understand  day  and  night  and  the  chang- 
ing seasons;  the  geoplanus  to  explain  the 
exaggerations  of  the  Mercator  Map;  large 
globes  prepared  by  the  teacher  with  gesso; 
a  museum  of  objects;  and  games  of  the 
pupils'   making. 

But  today  my  object  is  to  tell  about 
our  map  drawing.  As  I  talk,  you  may 
pass  freely  among  you  the  maps  and  pic- 
tures which  I  have  brought.  You  will 
find  them  marked  to  tell  you  whether 
made  by  a  seeing  or  non-seeing  boy  and 
to  what  grade  he  belonged.  Do  the  boys 
draw  their  own  maps?  Yes,  indeed.  The 
teacher's  part  is  only  verbal  criticism,  en- 
couragement, or  assisting  in  getting  what- 
ever  materials    are   needed. 

After  experiments  with  a  few  other  ma- 
terials, we  decided  that  plasticine  was  far 
more  satisfactory  than  anything  else  be- 
cause it  is  so  easily  modeled  and  re- 
modeled; will  stay  in  place;  may  be 
purchased  in  various  attractive  colors;  and 
will  last  indefinitely. 

The  work  in  grades  6,  7,  and  8  shows 
the  progress  one  might  expect  to  see. 
Pupils  of  grade  6  become  familiar  with 
materials  and  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
After  fine  rolls  of  plasticine  have  been 
made,  the  pupil  follows  the  outline  of  a 
braille  map  with  his  left  hand  while  he 
lays  his  roll  with  the  right  hand.  He  will 
learn  proportion  by  measuring  with  the 
reach  of  his  fingers  or  hand,  i.e.,  one  dis- 
tance  is   so   great   while   another   is   twice 


as  great  or  one  and  one-half  times  as 
great  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  7th  grade  learns  a  few  additional 
touches    and    attains    more    speed. 

The  8th  grade  may  be  depended  upon 
to  do  some  fine  work, — well  made  physical 
maps  with  rivers  glistening  (rolled  tin- 
foil); mountain  peaks  snow-capped  (white 
plasticine);  cities  showing  plainly  (beads). 
Or  one  may  undertake  a  project  such  as 
you  see  in  one  of  the  pictures, — a  bridge 
across  Lake  Champlain  with  automobiles 
(of  plasticine)  going  over  the  bridge  and 
boats  (made  in  manual  training)  going 
under  it.  Or  again  like  the  flag  map  you 
have  in  your  hands.  For  this,  the  United 
States  was  divided  into  the  forty-eight 
states  (all  free-hand  work)  then  the 
starry  field  laid  in  the  northwestern  states 
and  the  stripes  in  the  remainder. 

Practically  all  our  regular  map  work  is 
done  in  the  manner  indicated,  i.e.,  by  first 
making  the  outline  with  plasticine  rolls. 
If  we  are  to  make  a  physical  map,  we 
than  fiatten  plasticine  (pressing  to  the 
tray  with  thumbs  and  fingers)  everywhere 
within  the  boundaries,  grading  up  a  little 
for  hilly  sections  and  building  up  higher 
for  mountains.  The  tinsel  paper  spoken 
of  for  rivers  is  rolled  and  pressed  into 
the  plasticine  but  left  enough  exposed  so 
as  to  be  tangible. 

Interest  in  this  phase  of  the  work  is 
usually  easily  aroused.  The  fact  that  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  do  tnings  more 
like  the  seeing  child;  the  opportunities  to 
exhibit  their  handiwork  and  to  hear  com- 
plimentary remarks;  the  pleasure  ex- 
pressed by  visiting  parents  and  friends; 
and,  perhaps  not  least,  is  the  opportunity 
for  action.  What  real  boy  won't  welcome 
the  chance  to  be  doing  something. 
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The  materials  needed  are  comparatively 
few.  Trays  of  any  size  will  do.  We  had 
some  made  in  our  carpenter  shop  12  by 
18  inches,  also  some  18  by  24  inches,  each 
with  %  inch  edges.  We  have  putty  knives 
to  remove  plasticine  from  the  trays.  We 
also  have  a  zinc  lined  table  in  which  to 
represent  such  things  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Mississippi  River  mouth,  or 
any  water  routes. 

The  results,  in  general,  are  about  as 
varied    as    one    would    find    for    free    hand 


drawing  in  the  public  schools  but,  whether 
very  good  or  only  fair,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  the  maker  has 
a  much  more  accurate  idea  of  that  which 
he  has  tried  to  imitate  than  if  he  had 
used   the   prepared   map   only. 

I  believe  that  tangible  geography  has 
every  advantage  over  the  text-book  type. 
It  eliminates  discipline,  promotes  interest, 
engenders  normalcy  and  aids  understand- 
ing. Thus  the  atmosphere  is  happier  for 
both  pupil   and  teacher. 


Round  Table 

High  School  Department  Teachers  and  Others  Interested  in  the 

Teaching  o[  Science 

Chester  A.  Gibson,  Leader 

THE  VALUE  OF  GENERAL  SCIENCE  TO  THE 
BLIND  CHILD 

Chester  A.   Gibson 
Teacher,   Perkins   Institution   and   Massachusetts    School    for   the   Blind 


'General  science  is  in  reality  a  very  old 
subject  and  textbooks  containing  similar 
subject  matter  date  back  over  a  century. 
In  some  of  the  early  academies  general 
science  courses  were  sometimes  found  and 
lecturers  went  from  school  to  school 
giving  demonstrations  of  scientific  pheno- 
mena. As  an  important  high  school  sub- 
ject it  dates  back  about  fifteen  years.  It 
is  generally  understood  to  be  the  study  of 
everything  that  relates  to  the  immediate 
environment  of  the  pupil,  and  to  his  in- 
terests and  activities,  resulting  in  knowl- 
edge which  will  he  of  value  to  him  and 
will  aid  him  as  he  matures  and  takes  his 
place  in  the  world. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  science. 
Many  adults  of  the  present  generation  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  their  knowledge  of 
scientific  facts  through  experiences  or  by 
reading  current  literature.  Recent  discover- 
ies in  the  world  of  science  have  made  it 
necessary  that  the  children  of  today  should 
have  as  common  knowledge,  facts  which 
were  unknown  when  their  parents  attend- 
ed school.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
such  knowledge  is  a  very  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  every  normal  child  of 
today.  Developments  in  invention,  re- 
search, transportation,  communication  and 
industrial  processes  have  forced  us  to 
recognize  the  value  of  general  science  and 


have  helped  to  make  it  the  popular  sub- 
ject that  it  has  come  to  be.  These  de- 
velopments are  so  far-reaching  in  their  in- 
fluence on  the  life  of  today's  child  that 
they  should  be  given  a  prominent  part  in 
the   program   of   education. 

As  a  subject  of  study  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  general  science  oc- 
cupies a  most  important  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Its  great  value  as  a  part  of 
an  education  is  freely  conceded.  Our 
present  problem  is  to  perfect  the  organi- 
zation of  the  general  science  course  so 
that  its  content  may  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  that  the  essentials  of  such  a 
course  may  be  presented  so  as  to  make  it 
truly  worth  while. 

Investigation  brings  to  light  the  infor- 
mation that  the  enrollment  of  public  high 
school  pupils  in  this  subject  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  science.  In 
practically  all  the  states,  outlines  for  the 
subject  have  been  prepared  or  are  now  in 
the  process  of  preparation,  and  in  nearly 
all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  it  is 
accepted  for  entrance.  It  is  required  in 
the  freshman  year  in  many  of  the  four- 
year  high  schools  and  in  the  junior  high 
schools  is  presented  in  one  or  more 
grades. 

Why  has  the  subject  received  such  en- 
thusiastic   support    in    the    pubUc    school  ? 
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There  are  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
founded  upon  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  many  pupils  are  closing  their 
school  careers  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. For  them,  the  wonders  of  science 
will  never  be  revealed.  And  this  occurs 
in  an  age  when  science  touches  the  daily 
life  of  every  individual.  The  second  rea- 
son for  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  general  science  in  the  school  curriculum 
is  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  in 
beginning  a  new  course  in  any  subject,  it 
is  best  to  study  the  general  character  of 
the  subject,  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  whole  field  of  re- 
lated ideas  before  we  attempt  the  details. 

If  the  value  of  this  course  is  such  that 
in  twelve  years  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  school  it  must  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  No  infor- 
mation is  available  to  show  just  when  it 
first  appeared  in  schools  for  the  blind 
but  no  doubt  its  beginning  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  when  State  Departments 
of  Education  first  began  formulating  out- 
lines for  general  use  in  the  various  states. 
A  recent  investigation  shows  that  it  is 
now  being  taught  in  nearly  all  of  our 
schools,  the  course  given  generally  follow- 
ing an  outline  prepared  by  the  local  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  varying  little  in 
content  from  that  of  other  states. 

A  careful  study  of  objectives  now  con- 
sidered for  the  subject  indicates  that  such 
a  course  should  include  topics  of  special 
value;  items  which  will  make  the  general 
science  course  well  worth  while  to  blind 
pupils. 

1.  The  World  War  has  emphasized 
health  as  a  basic  end  of  education.  Since 
general  science  deals  directly  with  prob- 
lems of  ventilation,  cleanliness  and  general 
care  of  the  body,  it  should  contribute  to 
the  health  of  the  pupil.  A  great  many 
blind  children  too  easily  fall  into  a  life  of 
inactivity,  sitting  indoors  when  they  should 
be  at  play  outdoors,  developing  physically. 
Any  knowledge  which  we  may  contribute 
to  interest  them  in  exercise  in  the  open; 
in  proper  posture  and  the  reasons  tfor 
breathing  pure  air;  in  the  wise  choice  of 
food  and  the  correct  amount;  in  the 
proper  care  of  their  bodies;  in  anything 
that  spells  personal  health,  will  show  the 
pupil  why  he  must  live  healthfully  in  order 
to  live  happily. 


2.  A  portion  of  the  work  in  general 
science  may  be  profitably  directed  to  the 
problems  of  sanitation  and  public  health 
and  to  problems  of  community  welfare. 
Many  topics  and  projects  covering  this  field 
may  be  found  in  modern  texts.  These 
teach  the  pupil  to  appreciate  and  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  application 
of  science  in  the  solution  of  problems  of 
the  community.  This  subject  emphasizes  the 
relation  of  bacteria  to  personal  and  public 
health.  Microorganisms  have  come  to 
figure  so  largely  in  modera  life  that  we 
cannot  affoi'd  to  ignore  them  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  part  which  they  play  in  the 
health  of  the  community  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  every  individual. 

3.  Orientation  in  the  field  of  science  is 
one  of  the  great  assets  in  later  life;  it 
brings  to  the  pupil  the  opportunity  to  get 
a  broader  outlook  of  life.  Common  dis- 
course centers  around  scientific  facts.  Many 
of  our  pupils,  living  at  school  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  find  difficulty  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  change  of  en- 
vironment upon  retui-ning  home,  and  for- 
tunate is  the  boy  or  girl  who  when  with 
the  family  or  with  friends  is  able  to  take 
active  part  in  any  discussion  which  may 
arise.  In  the  general  science  class  there 
is  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  talent 
and  the  pupil  may  here  find  himself. 
While  we  do  not  expect  our  pupils  to  be 
future  authorities  on  scientific  matters  we 
should  give  them  the  opportunity  to  find 
out  where  their  interests  lie.  Even  if 
no  other  science  is  studied  by  the  pupil, 
upon  leaving  school  he  will  have  the  choice 
of  an  avocation  which  will  be  of  great 
value  and  the  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
him. 

4.  General  science  has  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  home  life  of  individuals.  It  furn- 
ishes facts  which  will  promote  intelligent 
homemaking,  management  and  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  blind  person 
should  not  be  able  to  care  for,  regulate  and 
make  minor  repairs  upon  the  home  heat- 
ing system;  adjust  electrical  appliances; 
in  fact  perform  many  of  the  services  re- 
quired in  every  home.  Many  convem'ences 
have  been  devised  to  make  the  home  com- 
fortable and  attractive  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  science  is 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully 
appreciated    and   used    intelligently. 
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5.  Instruction  in  general  science  should 
reveal  to  the  pupil  the  significant  and  im- 
portant role  that  the  facts,  principles  and 
laws  of  his  environment  have  come  to 
play  in  modem  living  in  the  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  He  should  have 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  work  which 
is  done  by  scientifically  trained  men  and 
women  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  society. 
The  general  science  teacher  should  empha- 
size the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the 
proper  relations  of  a  citizen  to  individual 
and   community  problems. 

6.  The  subject  of  general  science  is  a 
wonderful  field  in  which  to  develop  a  keen 
mind.  Many  misstatements  are  brought 
up  in  the  science  class,  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. Questions  arise  which  may  not  be 
answered  without  deep  thought  and  the 
pupil  will  come  to  realize  that  sound  con- 

V  elusions  come  from  reflective  thinking. 
Science  should  train  him  to  think  exactly 
and  should  help  him  to  develop  the  ability 
to  solve  problems  scientifically.  Class 
discussions  will  in  time  develop  a  skill  of 
understanding  situations  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly and  will  be  of  aid  in  helping  the 
pupil  to  solve  new  everyday  problems. 
By  encouraging  the  pupils  to  assist  in  de- 
monstration work,  initiative  may  be  de- 
veloped as  well  as  the  powers  of  observ- 
ation. 


7.  A  discussion  of  the  values  of  general 
science  would  hardly  be  complete  unless 
mention  were  made  of  the  influence  of 
this  subject  on  the  use  of  leisure  time. 
For  the  blind  child  many  channels  of  in- 
terest may  be  closed,  but  if  the  natural 
interest  of  the  pupils  has  been  developed 
there  is  pleasure  to  be  had  in  the  further 
study  of  nature  ar.d  in  the  reading  of  our 
rapidly  growing  i>tore  of  scientific  litera- 
ture. The  suggestion  and  guidance  of 
the  teacher  may  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  in  his  supplementary  reading. 
Many  books,  written  in  a  popular  literary 
style  are  available  in  braille.  Such  books 
as  Thomson's  The  Outline  of  Science, 
Slosson's  Creative  Chemistry,  Jean's  The 
Mysterious  Universe,  Byron's  Edison  and 
Humphrey's  Weather  Proverbs  and  Para- 
doxes are  typical  of  what  such  a  list  may 
contain. 

If  general  science  will  in  some  measure 
develop  habits  which  will  better  the  health 
of  the  individual;  which  will  make  the 
pupil  more  acceptable  to  his  home  and  to 
his  community  when  school  days  are  over; 
which  will  guide  him  to  a  lasting  avoca- 
tion and  to  the  worthy  use  of  leisure; 
then  we  may  consider  such  a  course  well 
worth  while. 


CONTENT    OF    A    COURSE    IN    GENERAL    SCIENCE 
ADAPTED  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  M.  GENEVipyE  Coville 
Principal,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


In  recent  years,  the  attitude  of  edu- 
cators regarding  general  science  has  un- 
dergone a  complete  change.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  a  hodge-podge  of  dis- 
contented units,  selected  at  random  from 
the  specialized  sciences,  nor  is  its  main 
aim  thought  to  be  a  preparation  for  the 
later  science  courses.  It  has  been  well 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  general  science 
is  "to  teach  the  child  to  do  intelligently 
and  understandingly  certain  of  the  things 
he  is  going  to  have  to  do  anyway."  It 
is  not  enough  that,  as  a  citizen,  he  de- 
mand a  good  water  supply.  He  should 
know  why  he  is  demanding  it  and  should 
be  able  to  judge  when  he  has  it. 

The  younger  pupil  needs  to  interpret 
his  environment,  both  home  and  social.  He 


must  be  led  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
science  in  its  relation  to  everyday  life  and 
to  American  industrial  life,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  controlled  largely  by 
scientific  discoveries.  In  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  the  study  of  this  subject  should 
be  the  link  which  sums  up  the  pupil's  pre- 
vious scientific  experiences  and,  by  classi- 
fying this  knowledge  under  definite,  uni- 
fied topics,  connects  these  experiences  with 
the  work  of  the  world.  It  should  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  nature  study  of  the 
grades  and  the  specialized  sciences  in  the 
high  school.  It  should  organize  his  habits 
of  thinking  and  point  the  way  to  the 
study  of  the  other  sciences. 

It  has  been  the   aim   of   this   committee 
to   formulate   such   a   course   as   would   re- 
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suit  in  a  unified  whole  without  infringing 
upon  the  fields  of  the  other  sciences  or 
giving  undue  emphasis  to  any  one  phase; 
to  so  organize  the  material  that  each  topic 
is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding and  at  the  same  time  represents  a 
unit  which  may  be  studied  separately;  to 
offer  a  minimum  "core"  for  the  general 
science  course  with  suggestions  for  such 
supplementary  material  as  the  pupil's  en- 
vironment may  require.  Consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  sequence  of  these  units 
that  each  phase  may  be  taken  up  during 
the  season  best  adapted  for  its  study.  This 
necessarily  varies,  due  to  the  widely  di- 
versified locations  of  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  but  when  considered  advisable  the 
units  may  be  interchanged. 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  our 
chairman,  Mr.  Gibson,  the  majority  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  include  general 
science  in  their  curriculum.  The  grade 
most  favored  for  its  introduction  is  the 
9th.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
topics  most  generally  favored  by  those 
schools  teaching  general  science,  a  four- 
teen unit  plan"  was  adopted.  It  was  de- 
cided that  hygiene  should  not  be  included 
as  a  separate  unit  since  the  scope  of  the 
topics  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
instruction  already  included  in  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  or  in  a  required 
course   in   physiology. 

The  following  units  were  decided  upon 
and  a  detailed  outline  of  the  content  of 
each  was  formulated: 

I.  Heavenly   bodies. 

II.  The   earth's   crust. 

III.  Air,  its  properties  and  uses. 

IV.  Water,   its   properties    and   uses. 

V.  Weather. 

VI.  Energy,    work,    and    simple    ma- 
chines. 

VII.  Magnetism   and   electricity. 

VIII.  The  home  (ventilation,  heat,  light, 
water  supply  and  sanitation). 

IX.  Communication. 

X.  Transportation. 

XI.  Plant  life. 

XII.  Animal  life. 

XIII.  Food,  clothing,  and   shelter. 

XIV.  Suggested   supplementary   topics: 


1.  First    aid, 

2.  Public  safety. 

3.  Science  in  industry. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  study  of  the  uni- 
verse in  general  is  an  excellent  topic  for 
the  introduction  of  general  science  to  the 
blind  pupil.  The  study  is  approached 
through  the  early  history  of  astronomy 
and  astrology  which  arouses  the  pupil's 
interest  and  leads  naturally  into  a  study 
of  the  solar  system  and  its  relation  to 
the  earth.  This  again  leads  logically  into 
the  second  unit,  a  study  of  the  earth's 
crust.  During  the  fall,  many  well-planned 
field  trips  can  be  taken  and  specimens  of 
soil  brought  back  to  the  classroom  for 
further  study.  The  other  units  can  be 
studied  to  good  advantage  during  the 
winter  months  and  plant  life  taken  up 
in  the  early  spring.  At  this  time,  many 
of  the  larger  flowers  are  available  for 
study  as  the  tulip,  which  is  easily  handled 
and  understood  by  the  blind  pupil.  Also, 
more  field  trips  can  be  planned  and  the 
young  plant  growth  studied. 

As  in  other  subjects,  the  teacher  is  the 
guiding  spirit  and  the  value  of  the  course 
depends  upon  his  or  her  ability  to  make 
the  subject  alive  and  dynamic.  The  pre- 
sentation of  a  course  in  general  science 
should  be  simple  and  direct,  and  not  too 
technical.  This  does  not  mean  that  scien- 
tific words  and  terms  should  be  entirely 
eliminated,  but  that  only  those  should  be 
used  which  would  logically  appear  in  the 
course,  as  outlined,  and  that  these  should 
be  thoroughly  understood.  After  studying 
this  course,  the  pupil  should  have  acquired 
a  usable  vocabulary  of  scientific  words 
which  are  wholly  within  his  comprehension 
and  which  will  afford  a  basis  for  an  in- 
telligent presentation  of  any  given  unit. 
At  the  Virginia  School,  the  pupils  build 
a  cumulative  list  of  scientific  words  and 
expressions  which  form  a  working  basis 
for  study,  for  quizzes  and  for  competitive 
reviews. 

The  subject,  as  a  whole,  should  be  so 
presented  that  it  can  be  mastered  by  the 
average  student  with  comparative  ease. 
Each  unit  should  be  made  as  significant  as 
possible  and  still  remain  consistent  with 
the  aims  of  the  course.  The  fundamental 
objective  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind:  to  show  the  relationship  of  one 
science  to  another  and  to  demonstrate  how 
all  combine  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
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kind.  Especial  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  interdependence  of  all  living 
things  and,  in  turn,  upon  their  dependence 
on  the  soil  for  food,  the  sun  for  energy 
and  the  forces  of  nature  to  accomplish 
work. 

That  the  blind  pupil  may  make  the 
best  use  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  it 
must  be  taught  in  the  form  of  principles, 
and  every  step  must  be  planned  with  this 
end  in  view.  In  each  unit  of  the  proposed 
course,  the  topics  are  organized  around 
the  various  principles  which  are  funda- 
mental to   that  unit. 

Next,  the  hlind  pupil  should  be  made 
clearly  aware  of  the  objectives  in  each 
scientific    problem    which    is    presented    to 


him.  This  will  stimulate  his  interest  to 
make  a  conscious  effort  for  its  solution. 
As  with  other  normal  pupils,  the  demon- 
stration method  is  productive  of  best  re- 
sults. 

The  outcomes  of  this  instruction  should 
be  followed  by  comprehension  tests  which 
will  measure  the  pupil's  ability  in  terms 
of  these  objectives.  The  comprehension 
tests  demand  a  reorganization  of  ex- 
perience and  reveal  to  what  extent  the 
pupil   can   apply   his   knowledge. 

Lastly,  the  study  of  general  science  pre- 
pares the  foundation  for  the  later  study 
of  the  special  sciences.  It  determines  his 
aptitude  for  the  science  electives  and 
guides  to  an  intelligent  choice. 


THE  LABORATORY  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

D.   W.    H'AMILTON 

Teacher,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


Problably  the  most  important  difficulty 
in  the  teaching  of  science  to  blind  children 
is  that  of  laboratory  work.  How  jnuch 
laboratory  work  shall  be  required?  How 
shall  the  required  work  be  done?  To 
many  the  difficulties  which  are  found  seem 
to  bar  our  children  from  doing  anything 
in  this  field;  however,  several  consider- 
ations give  hope  of  presenting  science 
satisfactorily  to  blind  children.  The 
opinion  is  growing  among  teachers  of 
science  everywhere,  and  investigations 
have  tended  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
that  the  lecture-demonstration  method  of 
presenting  science  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  individual  experiment.  In  other 
words,  results  equal  to  those  of  the 
laboratory  method  are  obtained  by  letting 
the  teacher  perform  the  actual  experi- 
ment with  assistance  from  as  many  pupils 
as  convenient.  Better  retention  would 
probably  be  obtained  by  allowing  the 
children  to  ask  questions  freely  and  re- 
quiring a  written  report  on  what  is  done. 
In  some  instances  where  demonstration  is 
difficult  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  pupil 
perform  the  experiment  himself. 

It  is  argued  in  favor  of  the  individual 
laboratory  work  that  the  child  should 
learn  things  first  hand  by  actual  experi- 
ment. I  remember  distinctly  the  first- 
hand experiments  I  perfoi-med  in  my 
chemistry  course.  Before  beginning  an 
experiment  I  usually  read  the  text  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  I  knew  what  should 


happen,  so  that  I  could  look  for  it  and 
then  after  it  was  finished,  paraphrase  my 
conclusions  from  the  statements  in  the 
text.  Frequently  results  were  unaccept- 
able. Then  I  soberly  recorded  in  my 
note-book  the  "should-have-been"  without 
repeating  the  experiment.  Most  of  us 
have  done  the  same  thing.  Was  that 
obtaining  first-hand  information?  Was 
that  research?  I  doubt  it.  At  best  re- 
search is  difficult  and  is  not  a  child's  field 
except  in  a  very  crude  and  primitive  way. 
Faced  with  the  task  given  in  most  experi- 
ments the  child  will  consult  the  text  just 
as  you  and  I  did. 

Laboratory  work  as  usually  carried  on 
is  not  effective  research.  The  observation 
of  a  few  demonstrations  'in  the  hands  of 
a  capable  teacher  will  train  a  pupil  in 
the  art  of  scientific  thinking  more  than  a 
long  series  of  experiments  of  which  the 
child  has  little  understanding.  Science  is 
usually  given  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school  and  the  teaching  methods  of  col- 
lege, which  fail  even  there  occasionally, 
are  hardly  applicable  to  such  undeveloped 
pupils.  Boys  and  girls  at  this  early 
adolescent  period  are  not  mentally  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  they  are  cap- 
able of  doing  the  reasoning  required  in 
the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  their  own 
experiments.  The  teacher  must  carefully 
control  and  direct  their  activities  until 
they  acquire  this  ability.  This  partial 
abandonment   of   the   individual   laboratory 
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makes  it  possible  for  smaller  schools  to 
approach  the  work  of  the  larger  ones  in 
teaching  science.  It  greatly  reduces  the 
expenditure  required  for  a  satisfactory 
laboratory,  and  for  the  schools  for  the 
blind  removes  the  necessity  of  teaching  a 
blind  child  to  handle  delicate  and  com- 
plicated apparatus. 

Teachers  of  science  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  quantitative  measurements  at 
one  time  required  are  unnecessary  for  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  of  general  science. 
The  value  of  the  pupil's  work  will  de- 
pend upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
develop  the  work  so  that  it  deals  largely 
with  familiar  things   of  every-day  life. 

Demonstrations  for  use  in  schools  for 
the  blind  must  be  adapted  so  that  observa- 
tion can  be  taken  by  means  of  some  other 
sense  than  that  of  sight.  There  are  some 
cases,  however,  in  which  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  perform  the  experiment  even 
though  observation  can  be  made  only  by 
means  of  sight,  for  in  many  of  our  classes 
there  are  a  large  number  who  have  some 
sight  and  could  be  asked  to  report  their 
observations  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Many  experiments  such  as  the  one  with 
the  Lycopodium  powder  bomb  can  be  per- 
formed without  change.  The  noise  pro- 
duced in  this  is  a  sure  cure  for  inatten- 
tion and  the  apparatus  can  be  examined 
easily. 

In  many  cases  such  as  that  described 
by  Mr.  Hebbeln  in  the  Teacher's  Forum 
for  May,  1932,  the  sense  of  hearing  may 
be  substituted  for  that  of  sight.  In  this 
article  he  describes  the  substitution  of  ear 
phones  for  the  galvanometer  in  the  fa- 
miliar Wheatstone  bridge  experiment  in 
physics.  Dr.  Cutsforth  suggests  the  use 
of  a  salt  solution  for  experiraents  in 
capillarity  with  a  wire  connected  with  a 
dry  battery  and  buzzer,  to  pass  down  the 
tubes  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
solution. 

Apparatus  should  be  so  adapted  as  to 
admit  of  examination  by  the  pupils  and 
also  to  permit  the  observation  of  the 
actual  experiment  so  far  as  possible. 
Where  apparatus  is  too  delicate  to  stand 
handling  it  is  rather  diflficult  for  pupils 
to  grasp  just  what  is  happening.  At 
present  such  adaptation  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 
It  may  be  possible  some  day  to  secure 
apparatus  which  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared for  work  with  blind  pupils,  but  until 


that  day  comes,  every  teacher  must  work 
out  his  or  her  own  salvation  with  such 
help  as  may  be  obtained  from  other 
teachers  and  the  Teacher's  Forum.  Recent 
numbers  of  the  Forum  have  contained 
several  articles  of  interest  and  I  hope 
they  will   continue. 

Most  schools  for  the  blind,  having  been 
built  before  science  for  the  blind  was 
started,  are  poorly  equipped.  The  field  is 
a  comparatively  new  one  and  rooms  have 
not  been  planned  with  science  in  mind. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  minimum  of 
equipment  for  the  science  room  would  be 
a  sink  and  some  heating  device,  preferably 
gas.  Other  apparatus  could  be  improvised 
by  an  ingenious  teacher  from  tin-cans, 
corks  and  bottles,  and  other  articles  which 
are  always  handy.  Most  schools  have 
some  other  equipment  but  it  is  often 
merely  a  hodge-podge  of  bits  of  tubing, 
glassware,  models,  etc.,  much  of  which 
cannot  be  used  because  there  is  no  running 
water  or  gas. 

Mr.  Gibson's  laboratory  at  Perkins  is 
probably  the  best  equipped  of  any  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  It  has  much  space 
adapted  for  supporting  materials,  a.nd  is 
supplied  with  tables  to  work  on,  a  sink 
with  running  water,  and  gas  for  heating. 
Much  of  his  equipment,  however,  is  of 
his  own  manufacture.  Using  a  wallboard 
or  Celotex  foundation  he  has  constructed 
diagrams  showing  a  hot-air  heating  sys- 
tem, a  hot  water  system  with  pipes  and 
radiators  of  glass  and  an  alchohol  lamp 
to  warm  up  the  "boiler",  the  wiring  sys- 
tem of  a  house,  the  wiring  of  a  system 
of  three  bells  with  separate  switches,  and 
a  wiring  plan  for  two-way  switches.  In 
addition  there  is  a  pendulum,  a  home- 
made crane,  a  wire  for  use  as  an  inclined 
plane,   and   some   other  devices. 

A  solution  of  the  problem  of  equip- 
ment which  might  be  acceptable  to  some 
is  the  Lunt  and  Haley  course.  This  course 
in  general  science  groups  the  material 
into  some  thirty-one  units.  In  connec- 
tion with  each  unit  /there  is  a  case  con- 
taining all  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
experiments  outlined.  Of  course  the  units 
as  now  put  up  are  arranged  for  sighted 
pupils  but  the  Central  Scientific  Company 
of  Chicago,  which  manufactures  them,  has 
offered  to  make  any  changes  which  will  be 
necessary  to  adapt  them  for  blind  children. 
Unfortunately  when  I  visited  the  com- 
pany last  summer,  I  was  able  to  examine 
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only  the  completed  unit  on  magnetism. 
This  particular  unit  appeared  to  require 
very  little  change  to  be  made  very  useful 
in  teaching  this  topic.  As  I  recall  it 
now,  the  only  change  necessary  would  be 
the  substitution  of  coarser  iron  filings  for 
those   used. 

Even  though  one  does  not  have  equip- 
ment for  foi-mal  experiments,  there  is 
much  material  available  as  advertising 
matter  from  various  companies.  The 
Foundation  has  several  projects  that  it 
will  send  out  to  teachers,  and  a  list  of 
companies  which  will  send  sample  ma- 
terials if  asked.  The  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications of  the  Teacher's  College  of 
Columbia  University  publishes  a  volume 
consisting  largely  of  lists  of  this  material. 
If  anyone  is  interested  they  should  order 
"Enriched  Teaching  of  Science  in  the 
High  Schools,"  by  Woodring,  Oakes  & 
Brown.  Franks'  "How  to  Teach  General 
Science"  also  has  a  list  of  such  publica- 
tions and  materials.  In  many  cases  the 
materials  are  free  or  have  only  a  nominal 
cost.  The  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  for 
example,  mails  free  a  pamphlet  on  rubber. 


and  for  twenty-five  cents  will  send  a 
series  of  samples  of  rubber  in  various 
stages  of  preparation.  These  lists  I  have 
mentioned  were  made  two  or  three  years 
ago  so  the  number  of  companies  offering 
free  samples  is  probably  somewhat  cur- 
tailed by  this  time. 

Here  in  this  laboratory  work  is  the 
field  for  further  work  on  the  part  of 
teachers  of  science  in  schools  for  the  blind 
all  over  the  country.  By  cooperation  on 
this  point  we  can  do  a  great  service  for 
the  education  of  blind  children.  We  talk 
glibly,  to  others,  of  the  equality  of  all 
our  work  to  the  work  in  sighted  schools, 
and  I  think  we  do  excel  in  some  respects, 
but  among  ourselves  and  in  the  family,  as 
it  were,  we  admit  that  in  some  things  we 
are  much  behind  the  sighted  schools.  One 
of  these  deficiencies  is  reading,  another  is 
science.  It  may  seem  marvelous  to  the 
outsider  that  blind  children  can  do  any- 
thing at  all  but  we  know  their  capabilities 
better  and  must  not  rest  until  we  have 
given  them  that  "best  possible  education" 
mentioned  in  the  Forum  recently. 


Round  Table 
Matrons,  Supervisors  and  Superintendents'  Wives 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Joice,  Leader 


In  the  Round  Table  meeting  for  super- 
visors, matrons,  and  superintendents'  wives, 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  "Household 
Management."  In  order  to  secure  helpful 
suggestions  on  the  subject,  the  four  fol- 
lowing papers  were  presented,  by  people 
holding  different  positions  in  their  various 
schools: 

The  first,  by  Miss  Angle  Brintnall,  from 
the   Iowa  School  at  Vinton,  was  from   the 


viewpoint  of  a  supervisor  in  the  dormitory. 
The  second,  by  Mrs.  Grace  Janiieson  from 
the  New  York  School,  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems  pertaining   to    the    cottage    system. 

Mrs.  Caldwell,  fi'om  the  Louisiana  School, 
gave  a  delightful  paper  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Superintendent's  Wife,  and 
Miss  Adele  Hahn,  the  dietitian  from  the 
Pittsburgh  School,  outlined  some  helpful 
hints  from  the  culinary  department. 


DORMITORY  MANAGEMENT 

Miss  Angie  Brintn^vll 
Supervisor,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  lo. 


Dormitory  management  is  the  subject 
about  which  I  am  expected  to  write,  and 
though  I  have  been  in  this  work  for 
several  years,  each  day  brings  me  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  I  know  very 
little  about  it. 

In  our  school  we  have  eight  distinct 
homes  or  dormitories  for  students,  with  a 


matron  in  charge  of  each,  except  the  one 
for  senior  boys  which  is  taken  care  of 
by  a  male  supervisor,  with  his  wife  to 
assist,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  two 
of  those  in  charge  have  exactly  the  same 
ideas  about  dormitory  management,  even 
though  cooperating  in   every  way. 

Problems  are  many — each  student  is  an 
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individual  problem  to  'be  carefully  studied, 
and  as  each  school  year  comes  to  its  close 
many  of  the  problems  which  arise  are 
still   unsolved. 

No  set  rules  can  be  made  to  govern  a 
dormitory;  to  be  sure  we  have  a  general 
outline  of  rules  to  guide.  What  are  rules 
for,  any  way?  Rules  in  any  school  should 
be  looked  upon  as  guideposts  along  the 
way,  keeping  students  on  the  right  road, 
avoiding  wrong  turns,  etc.  I  tell  my  boys, 
"We  have  no  rules  only  as  you  niake  it 
necessary." 

As  matrons  or  house  mothers,  our  first 
duty  is  to  "mother"  the  boys  or  girls  in 
our  dormitories  and  try  to  be  to  each 
boy  and  girl  all  that  the  mother  of  a 
family  is  to  her  children  in  her  own 
home,  and  yet  it  is  vastly  different — for 
the  mother  in  the  home  goes  all  the  way 
with  her  children,  and  in  our  work  here 
we  touch  their  lives  for  only  a  year  or 
two  as  they  progress  through  the  school. 
It  is  at  least  intensive  training  for  the 
matron,  but  I  often  wonder  just  how 
much  the  boy  or  girl  has  received  in  the 
year  or  two  which  will  be  of  lasting  bene- 
fit or  will  influence  his  or  her  life  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  routine  of  dormitory  life  is  very 
hard  for  some  students  and  yet  it  is  very 
necessary. 

I  find  that  system  lessens  the  work  very 
materially;  without  it,  tilings  become  hope- 
lessly tangled. 

Children  entering  school  while  young 
enough  to  begin  in  the  cottage  for  kinder- 
garten, first  and  second  grade  groups  of 
children,  soon  fall  into  the  routine  and  do 
not  mind  it,  but  students  farther  on  in  the 
grades  or  in  high  school,  who  find  it 
necessary  to  come  here,  often  find  it  very 
hard  to  adjust  themselves  to  any  routine. 
Rising  at  6  A.  M.,  meals  at  a  certain 
hour,  work  at  regular  times,  the  study 
hour  from  7  to  9  P.  M.,  retiring  at  9.30 
P.  M.,  is  often  considered  a  hardship,  and 
when  this  feeling  cannot  be  overcome, 
the  student  does  not  find  joy  and  happi- 
ness in  the  school  life,  thus  adding  to 
the  responsibilities  of  matron  or  super- 
visor. Such  students  are  the  exception, 
however,  and  not  the  rule. 

On  the  whole,  our  boys  and  girls  are 
a  happy  bunch  and  usually  kind  and  un- 
selfish with  each  other. 

The  rising  bell  rings  at  6  A.  M.  My 
experience  has  been  that   the  students  do 


the  dormitory  work  much  more  willingly 
and  better  if  I  work  with  them,  so  I 
am  always  ready  for  duty  at  that  hour. 
We  get  ready  for  breakfast  and  do  as 
much  of  the  work  before  breakfast  as 
possible,  each  boy  in  the  dormitory  being 
assigned  to  some  particular  work  and 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  responsible  for 
that  work  being  properly  done.  After 
breakfast  during  the  45  minutes  before 
chapel  time,  some  of  the  boys  finish  up 
the  household  tasks,  while  others  have  a 
practice  period  for  music  or  look  Over 
some  of  the  lessons  for  the  day. 

The  chapel  service  at  8  o'clock  means 
so  much  to  us  all;  the  devotional  sei-vice, 
the  singing  of  the  hymns,  etc.,  is  needed 
by  each  one,  and  furnishes  inspiration  for 
the  day's  work.  The  dormitory  life  runs 
more  smoothly  when  we  attend  the  chapel 
service. 

For  rest  and  relaxation  during  the  hours 
spent  at  home  in  the  dormitory,  we  pro- 
vide various  forms  of  entertainment.  Of 
course,  when  weather  permits,  exercise  out 
of  doors  is  urged  upon  all. 

Roller  skating  is  popular  with  students 
of  all  ages.  Skating  parties  for  senior 
boys  and  girls  have  been  a  favorite  form 
of  entertainment  during  the   year. 

Baseball  and  kicking  the  football  are 
favorite  games  with  the  boys.  Croquet 
has  been  very  popular  with  the  older 
students,  wrapping  the  arches  with  white 
cloth  of  some  kind  makes  it  possible  for 
those  who  have  little  vision  to  play. 

We  have  the  Campfire  organization  for 
girls  and  Boy  Scout  work  for  the  boys, 
with  both  organizations  doing  good  work. 
I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  campfire 
work  among  the  girls,  but  the  scout  work 
has  been  fine  for  the  boys.  Learning  the 
scout  law  and  the  tenderfoot  knots  was 
a  part  of  my  daily  life  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year;  whenever  a  boy  stopped 
to  talk  for  a  few  minutes,  a  piece  of  rope 
came  from  his  pocket  and  the  tying  of 
knots  began. 

The  hikes  with  breakfast  in  the  open 
have  brought  enjoyment  and  the  all  day 
hikes  with  dinner  cooked  over  a  camp- 
fire,  to  be  finished  up  by  coming  home  in 
the  rain,  perhaps,  made  a  hot  bath  and  a 
clean  bed  equally  acceptable  to  a  tired 
boy.  After  all  it  is  the  object  behind  an 
activity  that  determines  its  worth,  and  I 
believe  the  scout  work  among  our  boys 
will  bring  satisfying  dividends. 
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Checkers  are  a  favorite  game  in  bad 
weather  and  checker  tournaments  were 
quite  the  rage  among  the  boys  during  the 
winter  months.  In  the  coldest  weather 
short  walks  in  the  open  air  do  much  to- 
ward preserving  harmony  in  the  play 
room.  Jigsaw  puzzles  of  maps  are  very 
popular  with  the  younger  students  and 
are  helpful  in  the  study  of  Geography. 
An  erector  set  is  always  in  demand,  even 
the  totally  hlind  boys  love  to  build  wagons, 
windmills,  etc.;  but  the  one  form  of 
recreation  which  never  fails  to  please  is 
reading  aloud.  During  the  past  year  I 
read  aloud  more  than  thirty  books;  stories 
of  adventure.  Boy  Scout  books,  mystery 
stories,  and  we  also  had  three  boys'  maga- 
zines,— American  Boy,  Boy's  life,  and 
Open  Road  for  Boys.  On  stoi-my  Satur- 
days when  tired  of  other  things,  I  could 
say,  "Let's  read,"  and  everything  was 
qmet  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  radio  is  also  a  great  help,  and  I 
believe  each  dormitory  has  access  to  a 
radio,  which  can  be  used  at  almost  any 
time.  News  of  the  day,  baseball  games 
and  many  beautiful  programs  may  be 
enjoyed  by  any  who  care  to  listen.  One 
of  my  sixth  grade  boys  always  went  to 
the  radio  to  get  a  current  event  for  the 
history  class. 

One  of  the  things  we  always  do  on 
Saturday  afternoon  is  a  thorough  polish- 
ing of  all  the  shoes.  The  boys  do  it 
under  supervision,  two  boys  assigned  to 
apply  the  paste  and  two  or  three  to 
brush  them.  Then  during  the  week  a 
good  use  of  the  brush  in  the  morning 
usually  suffices. 

One  of  the  great  problems  is  how  to 
teach  a  boy  or  girl  to  take  proper  care 
of  his  or  her  clothing  and  to  keep  the 
locker  provided  for  the  clothing  in  order, 
and  in  this  each  one  is  an  individual 
problem.  Some  are  naturally  very  neat 
and  orderly,  others  very  careless.  One 
must  keep  constantly  at  it,  advising  a 
good  deal,  helping  a  little  and  many  times 
putting  everything  in  order,  for  the  student 
to  begin  all  over  again.  Sometimes  a 
little  good-natured  rivalry  helps  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  dormitory 
work. 

During  the  school  year  which  has  just 
closed,  I  planned  to  have  a  treat  of  some 
kind  on  Saturday  night.  We  always  had 
popcorn  that  night  and  fancy  cakes,  turn- 
over pies,  doughnuts,   some   sort   of  fancy 


rolls,  candy,  cookies,  or  toasted  marsh- 
mallows,  and  the  boys  certainly  looked 
forward  to  it.  A  few  of  the  boys  grew 
careless  about  some  of  our  dormitory 
rules,  so  we  stopped  the  treats  for  a 
while  and  it  brought  results.  ,  After  a 
while,  when  we  could  begin  again,  the  boys 
were  happy  over  it  and  expressed  their 
appreciation  in  various  ways. 

In  speaking  of  appreciation,  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  we  do  not  expect  more  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  from  our  boys 
and  girls  than  we  should.  As  I  look  back 
on  my  childhood,  I  cannot  remember  that 
I  was  especially  grateful  or  appreciative. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  accepted  things  as 
a  matter   of  course. 

I  once  read  an  article  by  Albert  Peyson 
Terhune  in  which  he  said  that  the  whole 
magic  formula  for  training  children  and 
puppies  could  be  boiled  down  to  the  two 
words  PATIENCE  and  COMMON  SENSE. 
He  said  he  had  proven  that  a  child  could 
be  brought  up  without  whippings  or  other 
punishment,  could  be  taught  to  obey  and 
to  think  and  to  become  a  worth-while 
future  citizen  without  the  impetus  of  fear, 
this  despite  the  fact  that  no  two  children 
are   alike. 

I  believe  that  he  is  right. 

Different  as  two  children  may  be,  both 
may  be  trained  successfully  by  constant 
application  of  common  sense  and  patience. 
It  may  take  five  times  as  long  with  one 
child  as  with  another,  but  common  sense, 
which  tells  one  how  much  a  child  may  be 
taught  at  one  time  and  just  what  his  or 
her  limitations  are,  which  traits  in  a 
child  are  to  be  fostered  and  which  to  be 
eliminated;  patience  unswerving  and  firm, 
which  in  the  end  will  have  ten-fold  the 
compelling  power  of  commands  and  bursts 
of  temper,  these  it  seems  to  me  are  the 
keystones. 

I  used  to  feel  that  I  must  hold  my 
group  of  boys  to  high  grades  and  pro- 
ficiency in  their  school  work,  and  of  course 
still  expect  them  to  always  do  their  best; 
but  as  years  go  by,  and  perhaps  I  am 
wrong  in  this,  I  have  come  to  feel  more 
and  more  that  teaching  a  boy  or  girl 
honesty,  truthfulness,  sportsmanly  conduct, 
generosity,  and  fairness  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary in  the  making  of  good  men  and 
women,  and  in  helping  them  to  become 
useful  citizens,  as  having  his  or  her  name 
on  the  honor  roll  in  school.     It  is   a  fine 
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thing  when  these  qualifications  can  go 
hand  in  hand  in  any  student,  but  we  must 
have  the  first  if  the  work  in  school  is  to 
do  for  our  boys  and  girls  what  it  should. 

Whether  it  be  boys  or  girls,  children 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  a  sneak, 
a  liar,  a  hypocrite  or  a  petty  crook  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  in  the  world. 

I  feel  that  in  dormitory  life  we  are 
building  character  and  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  that  fact,  should  always  keep 
it  in  mind.  I  believe  that  children  who 
are  sneaking,  unfair  and  untruthful  will 
carry  these  traits  more  or  less  through 
their  entire  lives,  unless  during  childhood 
they  can  be  brought  to  a  realization  of 
just  what  it  means. 

It  is,  in  a  way,  a  strenuous  life  we 
lead  as  matrons  and  supervisor  of  these 
dormitories;  but  a  wise  Superintendent 
and  his  able  wife  have  done  much  to  re- 
lieve all  that.  In  the  first  place  we  do 
not  have  a  large  group  of  students  in  any 
dormitory,  from  12  to  20  is  the  usual 
number;  this  gives  each  one  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  individual  work 
which  is  of  vital  importance  in  all  dormi- 
tories. 

Then  our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Palmer, 
has  provided  relief  matrons,  so  that  one- 
half  day  each  week  we  are  relieved  of 
our  duties,  the  relief  matron  taking  charge 
of  the  dormitory,  supervising  the  study 
hour  and  looking  after  everything  until 
students  have  retired  at  9:30  P.  M.  We 
also  have  a  Sunday  off  duty  once  in  five 
weeks,  a  day  of  rest  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Having  a  keen  sense  of  humor  is  quite 
an  asset  in  this  work;  some  very  funny 
things  happen  to  vary  the  monotony.  I 
recall  one  Sunday  when  I  was  off  duty, 
an  Easter  Sunday,  and  such  a  stormy  day. 
A  sleet  storm  covering  everything  with 
ice  lasted  nearly  all  day;  the  boys  could 
not  go  to  church  and  it  was  a  long  day, 
not  only  for  the  boys,  but  for  the  re- 
lief matron   as   well. 

However,  by  reading,  playing  games, 
letting  them  visit  together,  etc.,  the  day 
passed,  and  when  I  came  to  my  room  at 
bedtime  the  matron  said  the  boys  had 
done  very  well,  in  fact  had  been  very 
good.  On  Monday  it  came  out  little  by 
little  that  one  lad  had  asked  another  to 
trade  something  he  had  for  a  jacknife, 
and  so  the  game  of  swapping  things 
began.      Each    boy    in    the    donnitory    had 


traded  all  his  possessions  several  times, 
with  the  result  that  at  bedtime  all  the 
things  which  really  amoimted  to  anything 
were  in  the  possession  of  three  boys.  One 
totally  blind  boy  had  traded  several  times, 
and  all  he  had  to  show  was  a  penholder 
and  some  note-paper  tablets.  He  said 
he  had  kept  on  trading,  hoping  to  get 
something  he  really  wanted;  but  was 
quite  disgusted  with  the  results.  We  fin- 
ally got  most  of  the  things  back  to  their 
original  owners,  but  the  Easter  eggs, 
candy  and  other  eatables  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  so  some  of  the  boys  felt  that  it 
had  not  been  a  great  success  after  all, 
only  as  it  had  helped  them  through  a 
long   day  when   shut   in. 

We  do  have  a  happy  home  life  in  this 
school.  Of  course  we  have  many  "ups  and 
downs,"  sometimes  it  seems  as  though 
the  "downs"  predominate,  but  not  for  long. 
We  have  a  wonderful  example  of  Christian 
living  in  our  Superintendent  and  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  its  influence 
permeates  the  whole  school.  They  have 
made  of  this  place  a  home  for  us  all, 
created  a  home  atmosphere  that  one  feels 
upon  entering. 

Unquestionably,  avxthority  of  the  kind  that 
characterized  the  strict  disciplinary  type 
of  school  is  passing.  We  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  ways  of  doing  things,  even  though 
some  of  us  are  old-fashioned  and  cannot 
quite  accept  the  new  way. 

However,  if  we  must  accept  it,  it  seems 
to  me  the  vital  thing  and  perhaps  the  bet- 
ter thing  that  can  take  the  place  of  the 
old-time  authority  is  confidence.  We  must 
win  the  confidence  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  care  and  perhaps  v/e  can  get  the  same 
results  as  before;  they  may  do  what  we 
would  like  to  have  them  do  if  they  have 
confidence  in  us  as  people  of  mature  judg- 
ment and  not  merely  because  they  have 
been    told    to. 

After  all  the  fundamental  thing  is  to 
help  our  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up,  help 
them  meet  their  problems,  help  them 
solve  their  problems.  This  is  the  great- 
est problem  in  dormitory  life. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  when  we 
plant  a  tree,  we  water  it  and  tend  it,  and 
do  what  we  can  to  prevent  harm  from 
reaching  it.  But  we  do  not  concern  our- 
selves with  the  bending  and  shaping  of 
EAiCiH  branch  and  twig.     We  only  do  the 
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things  we  should  and  wait  and  watch.  Vve 
do  not  worry.  We  are  not  anxious.  Vv'e 
just  let  it  grow. 

Perhaps  if  we  could  just  do  that  same 
way  with  our  boys  and  girls,  just  letting 
them  grow,  doing  all  we  can  to  help  them 
grow    and    leaving    the    rest    to    our    All- 


wise   Heavenly   Father,   that   might   be   the 
solution    of   many   of   our   problems. 

Someone  has  said  that  "the  greatest 
thing  we  can  do  for  anyone  is  to  show  an 
interest  in  him.  Let's  help  one  another 
to  find  what  we  are  good  for,  and  then 
help   to   accomplish   it." 


HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  FROM 
MY  OWN  VIEWPOINT 

Mes.  Grace  Jamieson 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


Much  has  been  broadcast  concerning  the 
monotony  of  housekeeping,  the  drudgery 
of  menial  tasks  about  a  house.  But  as 
We  learn  by  doing,  the  efficient  house- 
keeper is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  she 
must  possess  practical  knowledge  of  many 
trades. 

"A  thorough  understanding  of  house- 
wifery forms  the  best  possible  foundation 
for  successful  house  administration,"  is 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  L.  Ray  Balderstone, 
Instructor  in  Housewifery  at  Teacher's 
College,  Columbia  University. 

She  uses  the  encyclopedia  definition  of 
"housewifery:  the  business  of  the  mistress 
of  the  family,"  then  analyzes  and  enlarges 
the  definition  to  read,  "Housewifery  is 
the  concern  of  the  person  versed  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  a  group  of  individuals 
living  under   one   roof." 

A  conscientious  housekeeper  will  want 
to  be  as  proficient  in  her  realm  as  a  busi- 
ness man  is  in  his.  This  requires  en- 
thusiasm for  her  work,  a  genuine  liking 
for  the  manifold  duties  which  come  under 
the  head  of  housewifery,  and  a  progressive 
desire  to  do  each  task  in  the  best  possi- 
ble way. 

To  do  good  work  requires  the  best 
facilities,  good  organization,  foresight  and 
understanding. 

Household  supervision  in  the  dormitory 
houses  at  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  much  like  directing  a  home  where 
one  maid  assists,  the  important  difi"erence 
being  that  meals  are  neither  cooked  nor 
served  in  the  houses. 

To  instruct  a  maid  in  her  various  duties, 
inspect  her  work  and  correct  her  mistakes 
or  omissions,  requires  working  knowledge 
of   everything   expected    of    her. 

The  main  duty  of  our  house  maids  is 
daily  systematic  cleaning.     Both  the  house 


director  and  her  assistant  must  understand 
modern  cleaning  methods  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  approved  care  of  the  various 
tools  used  in  such  work. 

Our  house  maids  also  are  waitresses  in 
pupils'  dining-rooms,  so  their  hours  for 
house  duties  are  limited.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  work  quickly  yet  with  thorough- 
ness, and  to  successfully  accomplish  these 
results  a  house  director  needs  to  super- 
vise the  routine  duties  and  establish  a 
standard  for  good  work. 

The  care  of  household  linens  and  bed- 
ding is  an  important  item  of  house  man- 
agement; sorting,  marking  and  mending 
clothing  for  pupils  whose  laundry  is  done 
at  the  school,  as  well  as  any  other 
necessary  mending  for  any  pupil. 

Beginning  with  the  young  child  who  is 
taught  to  eat  certain  things  because  they 
are  good  for  him,  and  denied  those  which 
are  harmful,  every  person  should  possess 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  food 
values.  While  there  are  many  things  that 
contribute  to  health — such  as  fresh  air, 
sleep,  exercise — the  foremost  consideration 
is   food. 

To  the  housemothers  is  given  the  duty 
of  supervision  over  their  respective  gi'oups 
in  the  dining-room.  And  though  no  special 
diets  are  permitted,  except  on  the  doctor's 
recommendation,  it  is  possible  to  a  great 
extent  to  control  a  pupil's  diet  when  we 
understand  his  body  needs  and  can  gain 
his    cooperation. 

It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  an  individual  to  better 
living,  increase  his  comfort  and  thereby 
add  to  his  contentment  and  happiness, 
helping  him  to  greater  mental  ability.  All 
of  which  is  possible  in  the  majority  of 
cases  through  reasonable  control  of  the 
amounts  and  kind  of  food  consumed. 
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In  family  life  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  parents  are  without  limit:  Car- 
ing for  the  home,  ministering  to  physical 
needs,  moral  and  spiritual  guidance,  teach- 
ing children  to  live  helpfully  and  peace- 
ably with  one  another  and  with  play- 
mates and  neighbors.  A  like  privilege  is 
extended  to  all  workers  in  this  school,  in 
regard  both  to  our  relations  to  the  boys 
and  girls  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  our 
collective   living  together. 

Too  often  the  main  business  of  house- 
hold management  seems  to  be  the  mere 
outward  care  of  the  family. 

We  are  part  of  the  melting-pot  of 
humanity,  a  heterogeneous  collection  from 
all  nations.  Our  pupils  are  representatives 
of  those  many  nations  and  so  dissimilar 
in  character  and  dispositions. 

In  order  to  exert  an  influence  for  right 
living  it  is  first  necessary  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  a  pupil.  To  this 
end,  private  talks  are  most  effective;  ob- 
serving manners  at  table,  then  correcting 
in  private;  watching  the  attitude  display- 
ed toward  contemporaries  and  privately 
offering  advice  and  guidance;  correcting 
obnoxious  personal  habits  by  suggesting 
constructive  use  of  leisure  time,  often  in- 
tentionally supplying  occupation  which  al- 
most without  exception  will  be  eagerly 
accepted. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  conceived  and  de- 
veloped a  plan,  or  way  of  living  and  work- 
ing together,  which  he  calls  a  "diffused 
collective  responsibility,"  It  applies  to 
all  members  of  the  organization. 


The  personnel  of  the  staff  is  his  re- 
sponsibility, then  he  permits  them  large 
liberty  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

His  policy  in  administration  is  best  out- 
lined in  his  own  words, — "Each  teacher, 
every  housemother,  every  other  member  of 
the  staff  here,  is  endowed  by  the  employer 
with  a  freedom  to  choose,  within  reason- 
able limits,  —  times,  methods,  qualities, 
means  of  accomplishing  what  we  are  here 
to   accomplish." 

It  is  a  common  failing  to  get  into  a  rut 
of  one's  own  views,  allowing  prejudice 
sway  over  better  judgment,  forgetting  to 
put   ourselves   in   the   other   fellow's   place. 

In  a  recent  speech  by  the  president  of 
one  of  the  leading  world  industries,  he 
said,  "The  two  most  necessary  qualities 
for  success  are,  consideration  for  the 
rights   of  others,  and  tolerance." 

The  spirit  and  aim  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve's 
administration  of  this  Institute's  affairs  he 
sets   forth   in   three   ideals:' — 

"1 — To    see    the    good    in    our    boys    and 
girls  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

"2 — To    see   the   best   in    one    another    and 
speak   of  that   and   exalt  it. 

"3 — To   see  the  good  in  our  physical  con- 
ditions  and   make  the   best   of   them." 

My  viewpoint  is,  that  every  thing  which 
touches  the  lives  of  those  individuals  who 
live  together  under  one  roof,  should  be 
the  concern  of  the  mistress  of  a  house, 
and  thus  automatically  become  a  part  of 
household  management. 


HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT 
OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  WIFE 

Mbs.  a.  J.  Caldwell 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


I  have  heard  one  superintendent  say 
many  times  that  the  three  most  difficult 
positions  to  fill  in  an  institution  such  as 
the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  are — 
the  Superintendent's  wife,  matron  and 
secretary.  These  three  people  probably 
require  more  tact,  patience  and  good 
judgment  than  is  required  from  any  other 
person  connected  with  such  an  institution. 
This  is  true  because  these  people  are  more 
subject  to  criticism  than  any  others.  They 
are  charged  with  responsibilities,  yet  they 
lack    the    authority   necessary    to    make    it 


possible  for  them  to  act  upon  their  own 
initiative  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
cooperation   of   all    concerned. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
discuss  the  work  of  the  matron  and  the 
secretary,  but  must  be  confined  to  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Superintendent's  wife. 
The  discussion  must  be  further  limited  to 
this  viewpoint  as  it  pertains  to  household 
management.  Every  superintendent's  wife 
desires  to  see  the  living  conditions  in  the 
schools  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  every  one  happy  and  contented.   She 
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wants  to  see  the  servants  doing  their  best. 
She  will  do  all  she  can  for  the  comfort  ana 
convenience  of  the  officers  and  teachers  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  cooperate 
and  render  the  greatest  possible  service. 
She  desires  that  the  children  be  happy 
and  show  an  appreciation  for  the  pro- 
visions  that  have  been   made   for  them. 

About  these  three  groups  of  people  I 
wish  to  speak  further  in  regard  to  this 
household  management. 

The  servants  or  helpers  play  a  very 
important  part  in  making  the  living  con- 
ditions satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  group 
of  people  is  different  in  different  localities, 
but  whether  they  are  white  or  colored  we 
have  them  for  the  same  purpose,  viz,  to 
serve.  The  superintendent's  wife  wants 
these  servants  to  be  neat  in  their  appear- 
ance, gentle  in  their  manners  and  efficient 
in  their  services.  She  wishes  them  to 
have  the  proper  attitude  toward  each 
other,  toward  the  children  and  toward  all 
officers  and  teachers.  She  earnestly  de- 
sires that  these  servants  may  have  such 
a  genuine  interest  in  their  respective  tasks, 
and  in  the  people  for  whom  they  serve,  that 
they  will  perform  these  tasks  in  the  most 
efficient  way,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
As  this  is  being  done,  I  am  sure  that  we, 
the  wives,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  their 
services,  commend  them  for  work  well 
done  and  lend  them  our  assistance 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  needed.  If 
these  helpers  live  at  the  school,  I  think 
there  should  be  comfortable,  attractive 
quarters  prepared  for  them;  if  they  come 
just  for  the  day's  work,  then  there  should 
be  rest  rooms  with  conveniences  arranged 
for  them.  And  in  addition  to  this,  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  render 
a  very  necessary  service  to  the  school  and 
should  receive  kind  and  courteous  treat- 
ment. Recognition  of  work  well  done  and 
consideration  for  their  personal  welfare  is 
probably  more  appreciated  by  these  people 
than  any  others.  For  instance,  on  tChrist- 
mas  morning  one  school  arranges  for 
them  to  have  their  breakfast  at  tables 
decorated  with  appropriate  holiday  decor- 
ations. They  have  a  gaily  lighted  Christ- 
mas tree  and  their  gifts  are  put  at  their 
places  at  the  table.  They  request  the 
Superintendent  to  ask  a  second  blessing 
for  them  on  this  occasion.  It  is  more  than 
worth  the  extra  effort  put  forth  to  provide 


them  with  such,  to  see  their  appreciation 
and  hear  them  express  their  gratitude. 

The  next  group  about  whom  I  wish 
to  speak  is  the  officers  and  teachers. 

From  my  point  of  view  these  people 
require  the  most  tactful  consideration. 
Every  superintendent's  wife  sincerely  de- 
sires loyalty,  cooperation,  efficiency  and 
a  willingness  to  work  on  the  part  of  each 
and  every  one  of  this  group.  It  is  these 
people  upon  whom  our  husbands,  as  super- 
intendents, depend  for  the  carrying  out  of 
their  policies  concerning  the  welfare  of 
our  schools.  If  they  fail  to  measure  up  to 
their  responsibilities,  then  the  work  of 
the  schools  is  handicapped  to  just  that  ex- 
tent. In  order  that  this  group  may  give 
freely  of  their  best  efforts  there  are  many 
things  we  wives  would  wish  for  their  com- 
fort, convenience  and  pleasure.  We  would 
do  all  in  our  power  to  see  that  they  are 
provided  with  comfortable  rooms  in  which 
to  live,  rooms  that  are  made  attractive  by 
walls,  floors,  woodwork  and  window  shades 
being  in  good  condition,  and  by  the  furn- 
ishings in  the  room  being  the  best  th^ 
school  can  afford.  Upon  their  return  each 
year  we  would  like  for  them  to  have  not 
only  their  living  rooms,  but  their  class 
rooms,  shops  and  offices  clean  and  orderly. 
In  fact,  we  want  them  to  find  everything 
they  use  in  first-class  condition  all  the 
time.  We  wish  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  children,  carefully  planned  and  pre- 
pared meals,  served  in  a  most  efficient 
manner  in  a  well  kept,  well  appointed 
dining  room.  There  should  be  suitable 
living  rooms  in  the  schools  for  these  peo- 
ple to  use  without  interference.  There 
are  certain  privileges  the  management  may 
extend  to  them  which  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated and  will  add  much  to  their  hap- 
piness, viz:  the  privilege  of  entertaining 
some  one  for  lunch,  having  a  visitor  over 
the  week-end  or  for  several  days  during  a 
holiday  season.  There  are  many  little 
extra  things  we  wives  can  do  which  will 
add  to  their  pleasure  —  arranging  and 
placing  flowers  in  their  rooms,  a  surprise 
lunch  prepared  for  a  day's  motor  trip,  a 
party  of  some  kind  in  our  own  homes,  etc. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant folks  with  whom  this  household 
management  is  concerned.  Without  these 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  servants 
or  helpers,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
officers  and  teachers;  in  fact,  there  would 
be   no   schools    for   the   blind.      Of   course, 
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these  important  people  are  the  children. 
To  these  people  we  owe  our  very  best 
ideas  and  methods  of  household  manage- 
ment put  into  daily  practice.  As  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  we  desire  that  these 
children  be  happy  and  contented,  for  we 
fully  realize  that  they  will  get  little  of 
any  consequence  from  any  instruction 
given  if  they  are  unhappy  and  discontent- 
ed. Much  of  their  happiness  and  con- 
tentment depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  household  is  managed.  To  be 
sure,  the  living  conditions  will  be  and 
should  be  very  different  in  our  schools 
from  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  their  homes.  Just  think  what  this 
great  change  in  living  must  mean  to  our 
blind  children.  It  is  as  if  they  had  sud- 
denly been  put  into  a  new  world,  and  is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  are  homesick  and 
unhappy?  Much  of  the  success  of  their 
future  school  days  is  depending  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  ushered  into 
this  new  management.  We  trust  that 
this  may  be  done  with  wise  understand- 
ing, much  patience  and  lots  of  genuine 
motherly  kindness.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  an-anged  for  them  the  very  best  living 
quarters,  reading  rooms,  club  rooms,  etc., 
which  the  money  in  hand  and  the  wise 
expenditure  of  same  can  provide.  We 
would  like  to  see  such  training  on  the 
part  of  our  house  mothers  as  will  cause 
our  boys  and  girls  fcT  be  clean,  neat  and 
orderly  in  the  care  of  their  persons,  their 
clothes  and  their  living  rooms.  We  can 
do  no  greater  work  for  these  children 
than  to  lend  ourselves  in  cooperative  ef- 
forts so  that  they  may  develop  the  proper 


mental  attitude,  so  that  they  may  form 
habits  of  good  manners,  so  that  they  may 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
show  a  genuine  appreciation  for  whatever 
is  done  for  them,  and  so  that  during  their 
young  lives  they  may  learn  the  valuable 
lesson  of  unselfish  cooperation;  for  after 
all,  the  most  beneficial  lessons  that  they 
will  learn  during  their  school  life  will  be 
to  learn  how  to  live  happy  and  normal 
lives.  There  are  many  activities  for  the 
boys  and  girls  in  which  this  household 
management  can  aid  very  materially,  such 
as  helping  them  to  prepare  and  serve  re- 
freshments at  various  social  functions,  to 
get  together  the  necessary  food  and  other 
equipment  for  an  over-night  camping  trip, 
and  to  prepare  lunches  for  hikes,  and 
other  outings. 

I  am  sure  that  every  superintendent's 
wife  is  very  much  interested  in  the  play 
life  of  our  younger  children.  The  house- 
hold management  should  lend  itself  often 
and  generously  in  assisting  these  little 
ones  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  play,  which 
is  the  greatest  asset  to  happiness  and 
contentment  in  any  child's  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  superintendents'  wives 
do  not  want  to  hamper  the  progress  of 
the  household  management  by  our  view- 
point; but  through  genuine  interest,  tactful 
suggestions  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
we  desire  to  spread  good  cheer,  to  create 
a  congenial  atmosphere,  to  lift  our  house- 
hold management  to  the  highest  possible 
plane  to  the  end  that  the  children  may 
be  sent  back  to  their  homes  prepared  to 
take  their  places  in  their  communities  as 
cultured   and  useful  citizens. 


HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT 

Miss  Adele  Hahn 
Dietitian,   Western   Pennsylvania    School    for    the   Blind,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


The  term,  "Household  Management," 
covers  such  a  wide  field  that  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  present  any  definite 
subject  matter  without  involving  numerous 
personal  experiments  and  methods  that  we 
have  used  in  our  school.  However,  I  will 
attempt  to  put  forth  our  ideas  with  as 
impersonal  a  viewpoint  as  possible.  We 
realize  that  our  methods  can  be  improved 
upon,  but  we  are  still  in  an  early  stage 
of  development,  so  far  as  complete  satis- 
factory organization  is  concerned. 


The  greatest  factor  in  determining  ef- 
ficient household  management  is  cooper- 
ation. Good  organization  exists  only  when 
the  superintendent  of  a  school  is  able  to 
cooperate  with  each  person  on  the  staff, 
including  the  general  help.  And  it  is  the 
business  of  the  employees  to  know  the 
policies  and  wishes  of  their  superior  and 
to  carry  out  his  desires  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

The  matron  of  a  school  should  at  all 
times     act     in     the     capacity     of     House 
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Mother,  or  Hostess,  and  should  he  in  com- 
plete charge  of  the  general  household.  The 
managing  of  a  household  in  an  institution 
is  not  unlike  the  managing  of  any  home; 
and  so  there  must  be  a  MOTHER  to  care 
for  the  group  of  people  living  together. 
It  is  also  her  duty  to  employ  and  dis- 
charge the  maids  and  to  supervise  them  in 
all  the  housecleaning.  The  matron  usually 
buys  the  household  cleaning  supplies,  man- 
ages the  laundry,  takes  care  of  the  linens 
and  sewing  room,  acts,  as  supervisor  to  all 
other  matrons,  and  assists  the  dietitian. 
In  most  schools  for  the  blind  the  matron 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  dietitian,  or  there 
is  a  housekeeper  who  plans  the  menus, 
does  the  buying,  and  supervises  the  pre- 
paration of  the  meals. 

Theoretically  speaking,  it  is  more  de- 
sirable to  have  a  dietitian  on  the  staff,  for 
well  balanced  and  appropriate  menus  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
any  establishment  serving  food.  The 
dietitian  should  plan  the  menus,  purchase 
all  the  food,  dishes,  utensils,  etc.,  super- 
vise the  dining  rooms  and  maids,  manage 
the  kitchen,  and  direct  the  cooking  and 
meal  service.  We  all  know  that  growing 
children  require  special  attention  as  far 
as  their  food  is  concerned;  therefore,  we 
can  not  develop  healthy  children  without 
giving  them  proper  nourishing  food.  Chil- 
dren and  grown-ups  do  not  eat  the  same 
food  with  equal  satisfaction,  and  this  ne- 
cessitates the  planning  of  a  special  menu 
for  the  children  and  another  menu  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  teachers,  officers, 
and  help. 

The  children's  menu  should  be  planned 
with  the  dinner  or  heaviest  meal  at  noon; 
a  lighter  meal  should  be  served  in  the 
evening.  From  experiment  it  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  teachers  to  have  the 
lighter  meal,  or  lunch,  at  noon,  and 
dinner  in  the  evening. 

In  order  to  meet  the  food  requirements 
of  growing  children,  and  in  most  schools 
they  vary  in  age  from  seven  years  to 
twenty-one,  there  should  be  included  in 
the  daily  diet  one  quart  of  milk  for  each 
child.  This  milk  is  used  as  a  beverage 
and  also  in  the  cooking.  Cold  chocolate 
milk,  which  is  most  nutritious,  has  proved 
to  be  a  delightful  new  drink  for  chil- 
dren. Tea  or  coffee  should  never  be 
served,  except  to  the  older  students,  on 
special  occasions.  An  egg  should  be  in- 
cluded   in    the    daily    diet;    one    or    more 


fruits — afresh,  canned,  or  dried;  at  least 
two  vegetables,  not  including  potatoes, 
cereal,  bread,  a  liberal  serving  of  meat, 
fat,  in  the  form  of  butter  or  cream,  and 
sugar,  which  is  used  on  cereal,  or  in  the 
preparation  of  desserts.  The  variety  of 
other  foods  used,  such  as  cheese  and 
spaghetti,  beans  and  rice,  make  up  the 
remaining  calories  necessary  to  the  daily 
diet.  For  those  who  have  had  little  or 
no  training  in  dietetics  and  who  yet  have 
the  responsibility  of  planning  menus,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  ample  variety  is 
provided,  with  emphasis  on  milk,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  the  dietetic  requirements 
will  probably  be  met.  At  all  times  the 
menus  should  be  made  attractive  and 
planned  and  prepared  so  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  foodstuffs.  Perhaps,  the  most 
frequent  criticism  of  institutions  is  on  the 
lack  of  variety  in  meals.  Most  menus  are 
made  out  weekly,  but  they  should  be  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  allow  for  proper  utiliz- 
ation of  left-overs  from  time  to  time. 
Daily  or  weekly  purchasing  of  food  seems 
advisable  because  market  prices  fluctuate 
continually.  Institutions,  whose  purchases 
are  limited  by  a  budget,  should  at  all 
times  make  the  most  of  seasonable  foods 
when  the  market  is  at  its  height  and  the 
food  the  cheapest.  It  is  always  good 
dietetic  practice  to  plan  meals  according 
to  the  weather  and  the  time  of  the  year. 

"When  a  large  group  of  people  board 
and  room  at  the  school,  it  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  to  have  each  group  eat 
in  their  own  private  dining-room  and  be 
served  from  one  kitchen.  There  should 
be  one  dining-room  for  the  pupils;  one 
for  the  teachers  and  officers;  one  for  the 
help;  and  still  another  separate  dining- 
room  for  the  superintendent  and  his 
family,  if  they  live  within  the  school. 

The  pupils  enjoy  eating  in  their  own 
dining-room,  the  girls  occupying  a  part 
of  the  room  and  the  boys  the  remainder, 
grouped  according  to  age  and  grade  in 
school.  The  discipline  in  the  dining-room 
is  supervised  by  a  male  member  of  the 
faculty,  while  the  matron  and  the  dietitian 
attend  to  the  supervision  of  food  service 
and  table  etiquette.  The  boys'  matron  and 
the  girls'  matron  are  on  duty  for  all 
meals.  It  is  good  training  for  the  senior 
girls  to  help  serve  their  fellow  classmates 
and  in  return  be  paid  for  their  services. 
Some  of  the  girls  are  in  need  of  extra 
spending    money     and     this     responsibility 
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meets  with  their  approval.  The  maids, 
who  are  employed  by  the  school,  are  re- 
sponsible for  serving  two  tables,  eight 
pupils  at  a  table,  for  every  meal.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  one  maid  to  serve  six- 
teen children  adequately.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  meal,  no  matter  how  simple,  be 
served  in  courses  so  that  the  children  do 
not  hurry  and  neglect  to  masticate  their 
food  properly.  Of  course,  much  depends 
on  the  help  available,  to  make  such  serv- 
ice practicable.  The  children  should  be 
allowed  to  talk  and  laugh  at  the  table 
and  be  free  and  happy — this  is  essential 
to  good  digestion. 

In  most  schools  for  the  blind,  table 
etiquette  for  children  is  a  problem  which 
demands  considerable  attention.  Not  to 
see  and  yet  eat  daintily  is  an  accomplish- 
ment worthy  of  praise.  As  an  incentive 
to  good  table  manners,  we  have  awarded 
something  especially  good  to  eat  to  those 
eight  students,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
have  kept  their  tablecloth  and  napkins 
the  cleanest  and  who  have  eaten  in  the 
most  commendable  manner.  The  compe- 
tition is  quite  keen,  the  success  remark- 
able. To  encourage  etiquette  and  self- 
assurance  among  the  older  students,  it 
is  a  wise  plan  to  have  their  table  serv- 
ice more  complete  by  using  bread  and 
butter  plates,  so  that  they  can  serve  them- 
selves. The  bread  is  always  buttered  for 
the  younger  students.  To  prepare  and 
serve  unusual  foods  will  acquaint  the 
children  with  different  ways  of  eating 
foods  properly.  There  should  always  be 
a  means  of  developing  good  table  man- 
ners among  the  blind,  because  if  a  blind 
person  is  well  trained  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  conscious  that  his  manners  are  all 
that  they  should  be,  it  gives  him  a  feel- 
ing of  security  that  does  away  with  awk- 
wardness and  he  can  move  about  in  society 
without  the  feeling  of  being  self-conscious 
or  nervous.  The  domestic  science  classes 
set  the  tables  in  the  pupils'  dining  room 
every  morning,  as  part  of  their  training. 
The  girls  are  also  instructed  in  table  man- 
ners and,  through  practice,  acquire  good 
table   etiquette. 

Since  we  must  provide  three  meals 
daily  for  a  period  of  ten  months  for  every 
member  of  our  large  family,  food  is 
an  important  issue  and  each  person's 
taste  must  be  considered.  We  serve 
good  wholesome  food  with  a  great  deal 
of     variety,      thus      satisfying      individual 


appetites  and  adequately  meeting  indi- 
vidual requirements.  The  method  of 
changing  the  teachers'  places  at  the  table 
once  a  month  has  proved  satisfactory  and 
much  more  entertaining.  The  superin- 
tendent does  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  his  people  happy,  and  the  home  life, 
within  the  school,  is  most  desirable.  The 
menus  for  the  dining  rooms  are  planned 
as  much  like  the  pupils'  as  is  possible,  in 
order  that  the  cooking  may  be  divided 
between  the  help  and  the  available  equip- 
ment in  the  kitchen. 

There  is  one  central  kitchen  where  all 
the  cooking  is  done.  In  the  kitchen,  as 
in  the  industrial  plant,  there  is  nothing 
which  makes  for  better  workmg  conditions 
or  better  cooked  meals  than  an  efficiently 
equipped  kitchen.  Electric  mixers  are  in- 
dispensable for  use  in  the  kitchen.  It  is 
convenient  to  have  a  large  mixer  for 
mashing  potatoes,  mixing  cake  batters, 
whipping  cream,  etc.  A  small  beater  is 
an  aid  to  cake  making.  The  food  chopper 
and  the  meat  grinder  are  essential  in  a 
modern  kitchen.  The  electric  bake  ovens, 
recently  installed  in  our  kitchen,  are  assets, 
as  is  our  electric  waffle  iron  and  electric 
Drip-o-lator,  or  coffee  maker.  The  steam 
kettle  is  invaluable  for  preparing  soups, 
cocoa,  beans,  and  vegetables.  The  steamer 
is  used  for  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
spinach,  green  beans,  cabbage  and  the  like. 
From  experiment,  we  have  proved  that 
vegetables  cooked  in  a  steamer  are  better 
than  the  same  vegetables  cooked  in  a 
lot  of  water.  The  vegetable  keeps  its 
flavor,  shape,  and  color;  the  shrinkage  is 
less;  the  vitamin  content  is  not  destroyed; 
and  less  time  is  consumed  in  the  process 
of  cooking.  A  steam  table,  used  to  keep 
food  hot,  is  a  liability,  rather  than  an 
asset,  to  any  institution.  Its  use  encour- 
ages the  cooking  of  food  long  before  it 
is  needed  and  storing  it  away  to  keep 
warm.  Since  we  do  not  use  steam  tables, 
our  cooks  are  trained  to  schedule  all  their 
cooking  so  that  the  food  is  finished  just 
in  time  to  be  served  hot,  thus  conserving 
its  real  flavor.  Nothing  is  more  unpalat- 
able than  poorly  cooked  food.  Proper 
equipment  and  proper  working  conditions 
are  necessary  to  make  maximum  produc- 
tion with  minimum  labor.  A  good  cook 
is  a  priceless  asset  to  any  institution,  and 
it  is  her  duty  to  serve  well  cooked  food 
at   all  times. 
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We  can  arrive  at  efficient  household 
management  only  when  there  is  cooperation 
within  the  organization,  when  the  people 
are  happy,  and  their  working  conditions 
favorable,  when  proper  equipment  is  in- 
stalled, when  there  is  money  available  for 
spending,  and  when  good  meals  are  served 
to  every  one. 

Since   the   physical   development   of  chil- 


dren is  the  primary  objective  of  a  dieti- 
tian's work,  the  meals  must  be  planned  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  growing  chil- 
dren. By  careful  selection  and  intelligent 
preparation  of  food,  it  is  possible  to  serve 
well  balanced,  palatable,  and  attractive 
meals  at  minimum  cost.  Health  is  essential 
to  the  most  abundant  living,  and  health 
and  good  feeding  go  hand  in  hand. 


Round  Table 
Music  Teachers 

*Me.  W.  C.  Hurt  and  Miss  Elinor  Schmidt,  Leaders 


A  Round  Table  on  A  NORMAL  (COURSE 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  was  held  on  Thursday 
morning,  June  30,  and  continued  on  Fri- 
day morning,  July  1,  1932,  conducted  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Hurt,  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  Perkins  Institution,  stated 
the  Normal  Music  Department  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  instituted  to  teach  see- 
ing children,  was  modelled  after  the  New 
England  Conservatory  plan.  "We  invite 
children,  10,  11,  12  years  of  age,  through 
the  public  schools,  for  $10.00  per  season, 
payable   $5.00   each  term." 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  reported  a  large  com- 
plaint about  the  Braille  Primer  for  Nota- 
tion of  Music  brought  out  for  teachers 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  urged  a  more  extensive 
use  of  Braille  music  issued  by  the  Am- 
erican Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Beetz,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  private  teacher  with  27  years' 
teaching  experience,  reported  scarcely 
10%  of  all  teachers  of  music  know  how 
to  teach  sight  reading.  Blind  teachers 
go  out  prepared  to  teach  notewise — the 
same  way  they  have  themselves  been 
taught.  Mr.  Hurt  invited  Mr.  Beetz  to 
show  his  staff  model  constructed  of  wire 
with  movable  characters  to  those  in  the 
room. 

Miss  Hahn,  New  York  Institute,  sug- 
gested    a    device    is    needed    for    sighted 


pupils  and  showed  the  model  prepared 
by  Dr.  Strehl,  German  High  School  for 
the  Blind,  Marburg  on  the  Rhine,  Ger- 
many, which  costs  40  marks  ($10.00)  for 
the  staff  and  one  set  of  notes.  Additional 
notes   cost  )3  to  4   cents   apiece. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  private  teacher, 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  stated  that  he 
and  Mrs,  Holmes  have  found  a  need  for 
movable  and  tangible  appliances  for 
sighted  pupils. 

Miss  Becker,  Ohio,  moved  that  investi- 
gation be  made  as  to  the  price  of  manu- 
facture of  Mr.  Beetz'  staff  model.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Miss  Rendell, 
Philadelphia.  At  the  adjourned  meeting 
on  Friday  morning  the  following  motion 
was  passed:  That  this  group  adopt  the 
wire  staff  model  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Beetz, 
370  Cornelius  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  recommend  that  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, make  investigation  relative  to  its 
manufacture. 

Interesting  and  informal  discussion  at 
both  sessions  brought  out  valuable  infor- 
mation from  34  persons  who  were  present, 
of  whom  23  were  teachers   of  music. 

Representatives  of  schools  for  the  blind 
were  present  from  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Mexico, 
New  York  Institute,  Ohio,  Overbrook, 
Perkins,  Royer-Greaves,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, Western  Pennsylvania  and  The  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia. 
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Round  Table 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

Michael  Goldberg,  Leader 


iMeeting  opened  with  15  Physical  Di- 
rectors  present. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following 
changes  be  made  in  the  rules  and  by- 
laws of  the  National  Athletic  Association 
of  the  Schools  of  the  Blind: 

Ruling  on  Standing  Broad  Jump,  to  be 
written  in  specifically,  that  the  measure- 
ment of  the  competitor  be  taken  at  right 
angles  from  the  scratch  line  or  take  off 
board  extended  to  the  last  mark  made  by 
any  part  of  the  competitor's  body,  even  if 
he  falls  or  jumps  out  of  the  pit  when  the 
mark  is  in  the  rear  of  the  very  first 
mark   made. 

Climbing:  Competitor  to  sit  on  the 
floor  when  starting  to  climb  and  no  part 
of  his   body  must  touch   the   floor   at   any 


time  after  the  signal  to  start  is  given; 
the  use  of  legs  to  be  allowed  after  clear- 
ing the  floor  and  the  height  to  be  the 
same  (16  feet);  any  competitor  who  is 
able  to  participate  in  all  events  except 
climbing  must  do  so,  his  class  record 
in  climbing  only  shall  be  taken  as  if  he 
was   not   a  member  of  that   class. 

Basketball  Throw:  Throw  to  be  made 
from  a  seven  foot  circle  using  the  entire 
circle,  or  as  much  as  desired,  and  thrown 
with  one  hand,  using  the  other  for 
balancing  the  ball.  Competitor  must  not 
move  from  circle  until  measurement  is 
taken,    unless    he    walks    out   backwards. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  classification 
of  pupils  be  made,  taking  in  consider- 
ation  age   and  weight. 


GAMES  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ENJOY 

Miss  Marie  H.  Cobb 
Girls'  Physical  Director,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Games  our  boys  and  girls  enjoy,  and 
when  I  say  our  boys  and  girls,  I  mean 
the  totally  blind  child,  as  well  as  the 
partially  sighted.  What  a  temptation  it 
is  to  allow  a  totally  blind  boy  or  girl 
to  drop  out  of  a  game  because  he  slows 
it  up.  He  soon  becomes  indifferent,  disin- 
terested, feels  he  is  in  the  way,  and  in 
a  short  time  has  joined  the  others  on 
the  side  line,  with  the  result  that  the 
game  is  being  played  by  only  the  partially 
sighted.  Now  this  is  the  very  thing  we 
must  avoid. 

Games  should  be  chosen  in  which  all 
can  participate.  They  should  not  only  be 
well  managed  but  thoroughly  taught  and 
then  thoroughly  enjoyed.  When  teaching 
a  new  game,  the  directions  should  be 
given  slowly  and  distinctly,  taking  up  one 
point  at  a  time,  so  that  all  instructions 
will  be  clearly  understood.  Slight  change's 
in  some  games  may  be  necessary  but 
these  changes  should  be  minimized.  Then, 
too,  it  is  important  that  we  make  the 
most  of  the  partial  sight  in  our  classes. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  use  of  the  whistle 
— make  it  talk.  Mine  says  so  many 
things,  and  the  response  is  most  grati- 
fying. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  game 
spirit  must  be  instilled  in  a  child  at  an 
early  age  and  encouraged  throughout  his 
school  life.  This  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  starting  physical  education  in 
the  kindergarten.  The  program  will,  of 
course,  be  mostly  games.  Games  such 
as:  Looby  Loo,  Mulberry  Bush,  Did  You 
Ever  See  A  Lassie,  Farmer  in  the  Dell, 
Crossing  the  Brook,  I  Say  Stoop,  Simon 
Says,  and  many  others.  Incidentally,  I 
find  that  the  game,  "Crossing  the  Brook", 
has  a  two-fold  advantage.  In  jimiping 
from  one  mat  to  another,  I  teach  the 
children  the  form  used  in  broad-jumping. 
Hence,  they  not  only  have  the  fun  of 
trying  not  to  fall  into  the  brook,  but  un- 
consciously, they  have  had  their  first 
lesson  in  Broad-jumping. 

The  Intermediates  are  the  ones  who 
love  to  play  games,  and  the  more  strenu- 
ous they  are,  the  more  they  seem  to  like 
them.  They  especially  enjoy  such  games 
as.  Changing  Places,  Pass  Ball,  Fox  and 
Geese,  Train,  Partner  Tag,  Last  Couple 
Out,  Poison  Snake,  Maze  Tag,  Slap  Tag, 
Flying  Dutchman,  Lame  Fox  and  Chicken; 
also  all  kind  of  relays,  such  as:  Arch 
Ball,   Stride  Ball,  Over  and   Under,   Jump- 
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ing  Over  the  Stock,  Chinese  Walk, 
Human  Croquet,  Leap-frog,  Skin  the 
Snake  and  many  others.  In  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  games,  those  who  do 
not  see  are  deriving  the  same  amount  of 
exercise  and  pleasure  out  of  the  game 
as  those  who  have  some  sight.  For 
instance,  in  Fox  and  Geese,  a  partially 
sighted  pupil  is  the  gander  and  back  of 
the  gander  are  those  who  do  not  see; 
back  of  them  are  all  those  who  have 
some  sight  and  can  keep  the  end  of  the  line 
away  from  the  fox,  who  also  is  a  partial- 
ly sighted  person.  The  game  begins  and 
what  fun  and  exercise  every  one  of  them 
has!  Of  course  the  teaching  process 
may  be  slow,  nevertheless  one  must  not 
become   easily   discouraged. 

With  a  proper  foundation,  the  older 
girls  will  retain  their  play  spirit  and 
will  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  games  men- 
tioned and  many  more  that  space  and 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate. 
There  are  innumerable  games  suitable 
for  our  children  in  Jessie  Bancroft's  book 


of  games;  also  in  Recreational  Games  and 
Programs,  compiled  by  John  A.  Martin. 
Two  other  books  that  I  use  and  recom- 
mend are:  A  GAME  PROGRAM  IN 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  by  Jessie  Tan- 
ner, and  SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GROUP 
DANCES  by  Elson  and  Trilling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  games  form 
such  an  important  part  in  the  educational 
programs  of  the  public  school,  they  are 
doubly  important  in  our  schools.  I  have 
seen  an  awkward,  disliked  child  come  into 
a  new  power  of  cooperation  and  become 
popular  through  the  influence  of  games; 
also,  the  selfish  child  learns  to  control 
his  inclinations  and  does  not  monopolize 
opportunities,  while  the  timid,  shrinking 
child  learns  to  take  his  turn  with  others. 
What  better  medium  can  we  find  for  the 
physical  and  social  development  of  any 
child  ? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  let  us  do  our 
utmost  to  teach  and  encourage  the  use 
of  the  innumerable  games  all  our  boys 
and  girls  can  play  and  enjoy. 


THE  VALUE  OF  COMPETITIVE  ATHLETICS 

Matthew  De/Martino 

Director   of   Physical    Education,    Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Where  in  the  list  of  essential  courses 
characteristic  of  schools  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  the  proper  niche 
for  physical  education?  Before  attempt- 
ing any  discussion  of  competitive  ath- 
letics, which  in  my  opinion  is  the  motiv- 
ating force  of  the  physical  program  in 
our  schools,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  the 
above  question. 

Prominent  physicians  of  every  nation 
who  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  physical  education 
for  school  children  are  decisive  in  stating 
that  without  an  intelligent  athletic  pro- 
gram it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to 
achieve  a  maximum  result  in  his  pursuit 
of  literary  studies.  They  are  agreed  that 
even  the  play  of  the  kindergarten  child 
should  be  supervised  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  is  found  to  be  advisable.  Clean 
and  wholesome  physical  exercise  makes 
for  clean  and  wholesome  thinking; — the 
ultimate   aim   of  all  institutions. 

It  is  true  that  these  decisions  were 
given  in  the  interest  of  seeing  children, 
hut  the  problem  is  only  increased  in  the 
case    of    the    blind    children    entrusted    to 


our  care.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  child  deprived  of  physical  vision  has 
difficulty  in  acquiring  normal  posture,  and 
our  primary  task  in  his  education  is  to 
correct  this  inferiority.  However  brilliant 
the  intellect  of  the  blind  student  may  be, 
his  social  standing  is  greatly  impaired 
by  a  conspicuous  lack  of  normality  in 
his  person.  It  is  only  in  the  field  of 
physical  education  that  we  have  oppor- 
tunity to  cope  successfully  with  hamper- 
ed body  movement. 

In  our  grammar  and  high  school  de- 
partments we  must  inevitably  deal  with 
two  types  of  blind  children,  congenital 
and  adventitious.  The  former  often  comes 
to  us  from  our  kindergarten  depart-*, 
ments,  where  they  have  already  had  ex- 
pert training  to  prevent  their  acquiring 
peculiar  mannerisms.  Our  work,,  in  such 
cases  is  to  continue,  even  more  strenu- 
ously, their  physical  education.  The  situ- 
ation in  the  case  of  the  boy  or  girl  who 
has  experienced  the  unlimited  freedom 
of  the  seeing  child  is  still  more  serious, 
and  makes  expedient  intelligent  and  care- 
ful  physical   training  and   recreation. 
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Suddenly  deprived  of  the  convenience  of 
eye-sight,  the  normal  boy  or  girl  inclines 
toward  despondency,  and  efforts  to  arouse 
interest  in  further  study  may  fail  because 
of  this  sudden  arrest  in  the  student's 
previously  unbounded  freedom  of  move- 
ment. It  is  far  more  comfortable  and 
safe  to  accept  gratefully  the  protection  of 
one's  home,  and  the  attention  of  one's 
parents,  than  to  brave  the  pitfalls  of  a 
darkened  M^orld.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of 
the  suddenly  blinded  child. 

Since  the  field  of  physical  education  is 
the  only  sure  salvation  of  the  blind 
student,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
detei-mining  proper  motivation  for  stimu- 
lating an  enthusiasm  for  play  and  exer- 
cise. Obviously  enough  we  find  the  solu- 
tion in  competitive  athletics.  There  is 
no  trait  more  human  than  that  of  a  de- 
sire to  excel,  in  scholastic  standing,  in 
personal  recognition,  or  in  sports,  and  the 
desire  is  strong  whether  the  opportunity 
to  excel  is  presented  to  the  individual  or 
to  a  team.  Love  of  competition,  of  battle, 
and  of  skill  against  skill  is  universal  and 
decidedly  normal.  Is  it  not  our  chief 
aim  to  develop  in  the  boys  and  girls  en- 
trusted to  our  care  as  high  a  degree  of 
normality  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
obtain  ? 

It  has  been  my  personal  experience, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  has  been  so  with 
my  colleagues  in  other  institutions,  that 
the  blind  boys  or  girls  who  participate  in 
the  athletic  program  maintained  in  our 
various  schools  are  the  most  normal  of 
our  pupils  in  general  appearance.  They 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  ones  who 
startle  their  friends  and  the  general  pub- 
lic with  their  ability  to  get  about  unac- 
companied, and  in  cases  where  an  escort 
is  advisable,  they  are  the  least  dependent 
upon  their  companions.  They  walk 
straighter,  have  a  firmer,  more  confident 
step,  and  seldom  use  their  hands  as  an 
aid  to  locomotion.  The  truth  of  this  is 
obvious.  It  is  impossible  for  the  blind 
student  to  engage  in  field,  gridiron,  and 
gymnasium  wox-k  without  acquiring  a 
greater  freedom  of  body  movement,  with- 
out gaining  a  considerably  greater  degree 
of  that  chief  essential,  self  confidence. 
Courage  and  a  sense  of  proportion  must 
be  enriched  by  active  participation  in 
normal  physical  exercise. 

Attainment  of  a  normal  body  posture 
and   greater  fitness  for  competition  in  the 


game  of  life  are  ample  remuneration  for 
the  blind  student,  but  the  advantages  of 
competitive  athletics  do  not  cease  here. 
They  extend  into  the  literary  education 
of  the  student.  Whatever  studies  are 
part  of  the  students'  schedule,  whatever 
subjects  are  included  in  the  curricula  of 
all  schools,  there  is  an  underlying  effort 
to  develop  character,  personality,  good 
sportsmanship,  and  moral  behavior  ac- 
ceptable  to    society. 

Competitive  athletics  is  as  important  a 
part  of  the  students'  training  toward 
these  ends  as  is  any  literary  phase  of 
his  studies.  Less  often  perhaps  is  the 
student  in  the  classroom  faced  with  a 
situation  that  determines  the  making  of 
a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  than  is 
the  same  student  while  engaged  in  athletic 
competition.  It  is  during  participation  in 
games  of  a  competitive  nature  that  the 
student  can  be  effectively  taught  the  de- 
sirability of  being  a  modest  winner  and 
a    good   loser. 

Thus  we  find  that  to  disregard  the 
physical  education  of  the  blind  student 
is  to  lose  a  maximum  of  mental  alert- 
ness, to  render  impossible  normal  physical 
appearance  and  carriage,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  sharing  in  the  greatest  joy  of  a 
youthful  life, — wholesome  physical  recre- 
ation. No  amount  of  motivation  that  will 
properly  stimulate  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
physical  expression  of  self  can  rightfully 
be  ignored,  and  motivation  is  best  afford- 
ed by  competitive  athletics.  Blind  chil- 
dren always  desire  to  emulate  their  seeing 
brothers  and  in  competitive  athletics  these 
desires    are    at    least    partially    satisfied. 

Contests  between  blind  and  seeing 
athletes  are  not  unknovim.  The  Connecti- 
cut and  Tennessee  schools  for  the  blind 
have  engaged  in  football  games  with  the 
squads  of  high  schools  for  seeing  chil- 
dren, and  with  not  unfavorable  results. 
This  is  competitive  athletics  on  a  broad 
scale,  and  while  it  is  perhaps  not  advis- 
able for  all  schools  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  to  go  in  for  com- 
petitive athletics  on  so  large  a  scale,  still 
every  school  should  have  a  well  defined 
program  of  athletic  events.  I  might  state 
here  that  both  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
student  body  of  Perkins  Institution  re- 
gard competitive  athletics  as  an  all-year 
essential. 

The  middle  of  September  marks  the 
beginning    of    the     school     year    and    the 
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season  of  football  games  in  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country.  To 
manifest  an  interest  in  these  inter-college 
games  is  not  enough  for  the  students  of 
Perkins  Institution.  They  must  have  foot- 
ball games  of  their  own.  This  they  do, 
and  on  a  scheduled  and  organized  plan. 
The  form  of  game  is  peculiar  to  Perkins 
and  is  designed  to  make  the  sport  prac- 
tical for  totally  and  partially  blind 
students  alike. 

The  cottage  family  plan  of  Perkins 
Institution  is  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  making  these  games  of  a  competitive 
nature,  and  from  the  first  of  October  to 
Thanksgiving  Day  gridiron  competition 
among  these  cottages  is  keen  and  good- 
naturedly  vigorous. 

With  the  advent  of  winter  the  pig- 
skin is  laid  away  for  another  year,  and 
indoor  sports  hold  sway.  A  series  of  in- 
door track  meets,  swimming  meets,  and 
some  forms  of  basketball  games  take 
prominence  on  the  sport  calendar,  during 
the  winter  term.  The  basketball  games 
are  not  arranged  by  the  Athletic  Associ- 
ation, but  are  subject  to  the  initiative  of 
the  students.  The  track  and  swimming 
meets,  however,  are  scheduled  by  the 
Association,  which  is  composed  of  the 
student  body  and  the  faculty,  and  these 
events  are  inter-cottage  in  the  scheme  of 
competition. 

The  disappearance  of  snow  and  the  soft 
enlivening  weather  of  April  is  the  signal 
for  outdoor  track  practice.  This  signifies 
that  competition  for  a  place  on  the  ofiicial 
track  team  is  under  way,  and  the  candi- 
dates are  numerous.  Interest,  however,  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  feel  certain  of 
earning  a  place  on  the  team,  for  many 
boys  turn  out  who  are  aware  that  their 
chances  of  making  the  team  are  slim, 
or  even  non-existent.  A  place  on  the 
Perkins  track  team  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  student  body,  and  competition  dur- 
ing the  try-out  season  runs  high.  Not  for 
an  hour  do  the  athletic  aspirants  let  down 
in  their  enthusiasm.  To  abandon  this 
spring  program  of  athletics  would  be 
fatal  to  the  general  health  of  the  school 
program. 

During  the  early  days  of  May  track 
meets  are  arranged  with  teams  coming 
from  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  clubs,  and  partici- 
pation in  these  meets  is  not  limited  to 
the  official  Perkins  track  team.  Such 
meets  are  helpful  in  more  ways  than  one. 


Very  often  unexpected  merit  on  the  part 
of  boys  not  members  of  the  track  team 
is  disclosed,  and  these  pre-season  meets 
inspire  the   boys   with   confidence. 

Inter-scholastic  track  meets  between 
our  schools  are  as  well  known  to  you  as 
they  are  to  me,  and  also  are  the  ad- 
vantages attached  to  them.  They  furnish 
another  medium  of  contact  between  schools 
devoted  to  the  education  and  training  of 
the  blind,  and  because  of  the  benefits  thus 
derived  by  our  students  and  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  these  contacts  can 
hardly  be  over-emphasized.  Such  con- 
tacts mean  a  gradual  blending  of  ideas 
and  methods  characteristic  of  all  our  insti- 
tutions, and  out  of  such  a  blending  must 
come   a   maximum  plan   of   efficiency. 

Here  again  the  value  of  competitive 
athletics  is  seen.  There  is  no  event  on 
our  school  calendar  that  receives  so  much 
enthusiastic  planning  by  the  students  as 
does  the  reception  of  a  visiting  track 
team,  or  the  departure  of  the  Perkins 
track  team  for  a  meet  on  the  field  of 
its  opponent.  This  intercourse  between 
the  students  has  a  merit  unto  itself.  It 
is  instrumental  in  bringing  our  boys  into 
closer  union,  which  must  inevitably  result 
in  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
they  have  in  common.  The  confidence 
that  this  understanding  must  inspire  is 
a  tremendous  factor  in  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  our  youths.  We  at  Perkins 
ai-e  heartily  in  favor  of  these  inter- 
scholastic  meets  and  sincerely  hope  for 
their  continuance. 

I  have  not  wished  to  give  you  the 
impression  that  the  value  of  competitive 
athletics  is  restricted  to  boys  only.  Again 
the  cottage  arrangement  at  Perkins  aids 
greatly  in  making  competitive  athletics 
a  feasible  proposition.  Each  cottage  of 
the  girls'  department  has  its  athletics, 
and  in  competition  these  girls  earn  points 
for  their  respective  cottages.  Indoor 
events  are  regular  throughout  the  season, 
but  the  big  event  is  the  outdoor  meet 
held  on  the  12th  of  October.  This  is  the 
outstanding  occasion  for  athletic  compe- 
tition among  the  inter-cottage  teams. 
Enthusiasm  for  this  annual  meet  is  proof 
of  the  worthwhileness  of  competitive 
athletics  among  our  blind  girls  as  well  as 
for   our  boys. 

I  have  based  this  paper  upon  my  ex- 
perience as  an  instructor  of  physical   edu- 
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cation  for  the  blind.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  competitive  athletics  is  a 
greater  incentive  than  any  other  for 
stimulating  an  enthusiasm  for  physical 
training  among  the  students.  The  mere 
routine  of  calisthenics  does  not  suffice.  If 
it  is  apparent  that  physical  education  is 
essential  to   our   boys   and   girls   for  their 


mental,  moral,  and  physical  development, 
then  it  is  equally  essential  that  such 
training  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  com- 
petitive nature.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  full  value  of  physical  edu- 
cation, it  is  equally  impossible  to  appreci- 
ate fully  the  motivating  force  of  physical 
education, — competitive   athletics. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Michael  Goldberg 
Physical  Director,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


A  great  many  physical  educators  con- 
duct programs  of  ^  Physical  Education 
in  vi^hich  they  teach  certain  branches  of 
physical  w^ork  without  any  set  of  ob- 
jectives in  view.  Some  find  it  difficult 
because  of  the  set  school  program  which 
must  be  taken  care  of  first,  then  the  re- 
maining time  allotted  to  the  physical  de- 
partment for  the  formation  of  classes. 
However,  each  and  every  physical  director 
should  have  a  set  of  objectives  and  ad- 
here to  them  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

These  objectives  must  be  comparable 
with  those  of  education  in  general  and 
must  conform  to  acceptable  criteria  of 
educational  and  social  philosophy. 

The  educational  system  of  any  civiliz- 
ation is  rooted  in  the  social  philosophy  of 
the  people  composing  it.  The  ultimate 
criterion  of  any  educational  program, 
method  or  aim  is  its  relation  to  life  ob- 
jectives, such  as  happiness,  service,  satis- 
faction and  progress.  These,  however, 
are  end  products  and  have  value  only 
when  they  lead  to  new  processes  and  ex- 
periences. Thus  activity  which  leads  to 
further  stages  of  development,  which  in- 
duces further  activity  of  a  higher  type  or 
quality,  is  the  real  object  of  life.  This 
is  called  growth.  Grov^h  in  its  broadest 
sense  becomes  a  criterion  of  education, 
and  education's  aims  must  be  such  as 
would   satisfy  the   criterion   of   growth. 

Assuming  that  physical  education  is 
education  by  means  of  or  through  activ- 
ities that  are  predominantly  physical  and 
its  aims  are  identical  with  those  of  all 
other  educational  programs,  then  the 
program  of  physical  education  must  con- 
tribute to  the  general  functions  of  the 
school  which  are,  to  achieve  the  aims  of 
education.  Any  activity,  policy,  method, 
device     or     administrative     technic,    which 


has  aims  other  than  those  of  education 
has  no  place  in  the  school.  The  aims  of 
physical  education  are  thus  identical  with 
those    of    other    school    programs. 

Physical  education  differs  from  other 
means  of  education,  not  in  its  aims  but 
in  the  special  objectives  which  it  em- 
phasizes and  in  the  kind  of  activity  (large 
neuro  muscular)  which  predominates  in 
the   physical   education   program. 

The  adjective  physical,  in  the  term 
physical  education,  signifies  not  merely 
education  of  the  human  body,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  physical  health  (which  is 
one  of  its  chief  objectives)  but  is  used 
to  indicate  the  predominating  general 
characteristic  of  the  activities  with  w^ich 
physical  education  is  primarily  concerned, 
and  through  which  it  makes  its  contri- 
bution to  education.  The  objectives  of 
physical  education  are  therefore  those  ob- 
jectives which  are  most  obtainable  through 
large  neuro  muscular  total  body  activities. 

The  following  specific  objectives  of 
physical  education  are  the  general  aims  of 
physical   educators: 

For  health,  the  development  and  inte- 
gration of: 

greatest  organic  growth, 

organic  vigor, 

neuro   muscular   skills, 

muscle   tone, 

functional  harmony  and  endurance, 

functionally   efficient   bodily  poise, 

emotional   stability, 

general  organic  resistance. 

For  social  efficiency: 
initiative, 
perseverance, 
courage, 

self  control,  ' 

self  reliance. 
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(Cooperation,   including   the    develop- 
ment of: 

group   consciousness, 

responsibility, 

leadership, 

followership. 
Sanely  directed  sympathy, 
loyalty,  fair  play;  including: 

justice, 

honesty, 

courtesy. 

For  Culture — ^The  development  of  ap- 
preciation  of: 

Rhythm  and  Music   (sympathetic  in- 
terpretation   and    expression,    relax- 
ation, harmony.) 
Nature  —  (Fielfls,    streams,    woods, 

fresh   air) 
Personality  —   (Cheerfulness,  poise, 

manners,   companionship) 
Freedom  —   (Respect  for  law,  emo- 
tional  expression,  and  control,  joy) 
Physical     Laws     —      (Reaction     to 
physical      forces,      gravity,      mo- 
mentum) 
Enjoyment  —    (of   effort   of   accom- 
plishment,   of    creative    and    imi- 
tative activities) 
Value   of  making  correct  choices  — 
(Discrimination,    taste,    judgment) 
Bodily  Vigor  —   (Fullness  of  bodily 
powers,   fitness.) 
In    short,    we    have    the    principal     ob- 
jectives    which     should     govern     Physical 
Directors  in  general  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  you  who  are  sitting  here 
as    Physical    Educators    have    these    points 
in  mind  when  teaching  your  classes. 

Now  the  question  that  arises  is,  how 
or  in  what  manner  can  we  arrive  at  a 
definite  method  to  bring  out  these  ob- 
jectives in  the  individual  student? 

In  New  York  State  we  have  a  definite 
system  by  which  we  test  the  strength  of 
each  boy  and  girl  and  through  these  re- 
sults we  classify  them  according  to  this 
strength.  Then  we  apply  the  proper 
amount  of  activity  to  stimulate  those 
muscles  which  need  most  stimulation.  Then 
slowly  we  mold  the  child  into  those  ob- 
jectives  which   he   lacks. 

These  tests  are  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  ones  given  to  the  students  by  most  of 
your  superintendents  by  which  he  finds 
out  the  mental  ability  of  a  child  or  his 
I  Q;   this  is   called   Binet   Stanford   test. 


However,  the  series  of  strength  tests 
as  approved  by  our  chief  director  of 
physical  education  and  health  (Doctor 
Rand  Rogers)  cover  the  strength  of  the 
hands,  back,  legs,  plus  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs  plus  age  of  the  pupil,  divided 
by  ten  plus  his  height  minus  60,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  times  he  can  pull 
up  and  push  up.  These  figures  give  us 
the  pupil's  strength  index.  Albany  furn- 
ishes us  a  chart  on  which  is  the  normal 
strength  index  of  each  age  and  weight 
up  to  the  age  of  24  years.  The  strength 
index  divided  by  the  normal  strength 
index  gives  us  the  PFI  or  physical  fit- 
ness index;  this  PFI  we  use  to  classify  the 
individual  according  to  a,  b,  c  and  d 
classes  or  groups. 

These  groups  are  found  as  follows: 
arrange  your  PFI  cards  according  to  their 
magnitude,  say,  PFI  36  to  PFI  135,  re- 
gardless of  grades  in  school,  say  175  cases. 
Beginning  with  the  lowest  PFI  count  off 
one-fourth  of  the  cards;  call  the  PFI  per- 
haps 68  to  70  as  the  deciding  point  be- 
tween grade  or  group  D  and  C.  Count 
off  one-fourth  more  of  the  cards,  and  the 
PFI  95  will  be  the  dividing  point  between 
group  B  and  C  Similarly  you  can  find 
your  dividing  point   for  classes   A   and   B. 

Now  schedule  your  pupils  as  follows: 
Those  with  a  PFI  of  135  or  more  you 
know  are  physically  fit  and  will  remain  so. 
Have  them  come  to  the  gymnasium  one 
period  a  week,  choosing  their  own  activities. 
Class  B  needs  a  little  care,  have  him  come 
twice  a  week.  Class  C  which  is  about  the 
average  and  largest  group,  should  come 
3  times  a  week  under  super\ased  activ- 
ities. Class  D  should  come  4  periods  a 
week  and  work  under  close  supei-vision 
and  study.  The  question  uppermost  in 
your  mind  is,  what  is  causing  the 
student's  low  PFI?  Find  out  the  cause 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
physician  and  nurse,  and  parents.  Have 
these  causes  removed  and  with  your  ob- 
jectives in  mind,  build  him  up  to  your 
satisfaction. 

You  will  find  when  you  take  a  second 
test  that  he  will  advance  to  the  next 
group  and  continue  doing  so  until  at  the 
end  of  four  years  he  should  be  in  group 
B  or  A,  if  you  have  found  his  detri- 
mental causes  and  have  had  them  re- 
moved. 
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Now  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  could  talk 
for  an  hour  in  explanation  of  each  and 
every  one  of  these  objectives,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  each  and  every  one  of  you  has 
had  these  different   objectives  drilled  into 


you  either  during  your  school  days  or 
during  conventions  that  you  may  have  at- 
tended. I  therefore  will  rest  my  case,  as 
a  good  lawyer  would  say,  and  leave  these 
thoughts  with  you. 


RECESS 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  30th,  1932 

Seeing  New  York,  visiting  Workshops  and  other  Organizations  for  the  Blind,  etc. 

1 :00  to  12 :00  P.  M. 


SIGHT-.SEEING  TRIPS 


Beautiful   Westchester   and  Croton  Lake — 

Bronx  River  Parkway  to  Kensico,  Croton 
Dam,  Tarrytown — -Sleepy  Hollow,  down 
Hudson  River  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park, 
return  to  Institute. 

West  Side  New  York — Dyckman  Street  to 
Riverside  Drive  Park  to  Bridge,  walk 
to  center  (45  min.)  Grant's  Tomb  (in) 
(5  min.),  Riverside  Church  (in)  (10 
min.),  116th  Street  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Cathedral  St.  John  the  Divine 
(in)  (10  min.),  down  Riverside  Drive 
into  Central  Park  at  72nd  Street  and 
around  Park;  out  at  110th  Street  and 
home. 

Central  New  York — ^Principal  buildings, 
theaters,  etc.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York 
Times  Building,  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral— etc. 


Two  Great  Stores,  Etc — Tour  Wana- 
maker's  Store  (45  min.),  Grace  Church, 
Washington  Arch  and  Square,  New  York 
University,  Cramercy  Park,  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner,  Tour  Tiffany's  (30 
min.) 

Oyster  Bay  Trip— Past  Flying  Field  to 
Roosevelt  Tomb  and  Bird  Sanctuary, 
ending  down  town  New  York,  return  by 
subway. 

Empire  State  Building  and  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  Trip — By  Central  Park 
on  Fifth  Avenue  to  Empire  State  Build- 
ing (1  hr.),  to  57th  Street  to  Express 
Highway  to  Riverside  Drive,  Columbia 
University,  Grant's  Tomb  and  Riverside 
Church,  Washington  Bridge,  walk  to 
center   (45  min.),  return  to  Institute. 

Drive  by  West  Side  Express  Highway  to 
Custom  House — -Views  from  Battery, 
Aquarium,  walk  through  Wall  Street, 
Ocean  liner,  stay  down  town  for  evening. 


NINTH  SESSION 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  1st,  1932 

BUSINESS   SESSION 

President  B.  P.  Chapple,  Presiding 


1.  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

2.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

4.  Report  of  the  Auditing   Committee. 

5.  Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee. 

6.  Report  of  the  Resolutions   Committee. 

7.  Final  Report  of  World  Conference  Committee. 

8.  Final  Report  of  Committee  on  Definition  of  Blindness. 

9.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

10.  Receipt   of   Invitations   for    1934   Convention. 

11.  Adjournment. 

Note:   Special  Music  for  the  different  sessions  was  arranged  through  Mr.   Arthur  H. 
Richmond,  Teacher  of  voice  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.   President: 

Your    Committee    on    Credentials    submits   the    following    report: 
LIST  OF  DELEGATES  PRESENT 
Superintendents : 

E.  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus,  Perkins   Institution  and   Massachusetts   School   for 

the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 
W.  M.  Brown,  Arkansas   School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Gordon  Hicks,  Connecticut  School  for  the   Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 
G.  F.  OUphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 
R.  W.  Woolston,  Illinois   School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 
G.  S.  Wilson,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
C.  J.  Settles,  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Gooding,  Ida. 

F.  E.  Palmer,  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  lo. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Wilson,  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  BUnd,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Gabriel    Farrell,    Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 
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Mendus  R.  Velve,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
S.  M,  Green,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

P.  A.  Smoll,  New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  North  Carolina  iSchool  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C 

B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Over- 
brook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Chapman,  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

B.  S.  Jioice,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Brown,  Florida  School  for  the  Blind,   St.   Augustine,  Fla. 

W.  E.  Allen,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Supervisors: 

Janet  C-  Paterson,  Newark  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind, 
Winnetka,  111. 

Teachers: 

Elsie  H.  Simonds  1  Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Francis   M.   Andrews,   Jr.  J  g^.^^    Watertown,  Mass. 

Chester  A.  Gibson  J 


Mary   B.    Schoonmaker|f^g^  York   Institute   for  the   Education   of  the   Blind,   New 
Loretta   Butler  york  City. 

Harold  W.  Wright         J 

Josephine  Lippa,  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind,  (Cleveland,  O. 


P    C    Potts  1 

Elizabeth     CTiase    Patillo  ^Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

Minnie  E.  Hicks  J 

Mrl'   R.'  W^'wodston}'^^^""^^   ^'^^^'^^   ^^^  *^"   ^^^"^'   Jacksonville,   111. 
Emlly'^Lawton^    ^"P^^"*  JGeorgia   Academy   for   the    Blind,    Maoon.    Ga. 

Mrs.    H.    G.    Coville] 

Dorothy  Post  iVirginia   School    for   the    Blind,    Staunton,    Va. 

G.  Crabin  Gill  J 

A.  H.  Cox,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
JoseplT^H    Botts"    jMlssouri   School   for  the   Blind,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
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Albert   C.  'powgill  {Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Josephine    Lee   iChrysler  Ovprhrook    Philadelnhia    Pa 

Mrs.   Mary  O.   Summers   J  Uverbrook,  l^hiladelpma,  fa. 

Marie  I^en  Winnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault.  Minn. 

Agnes    F.    Langan    )  ' 

Dr.  Newel  Perry] 

Mary  Ord  [California   School   for  the   Blind,   Berkeley,   Cal. 

Gertrude  KamanJ 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Snioll     \^        Mexico   School   for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,   New   Mexico. 
Dorothy  J.   Nelson   j  >  o         » 

Nannie  Poston] 

Lillie    Holland  f Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Rilla  Beck       J 

Mrs.    R.   Lawrence   ] 

Sara    E.    Jenks  [Washington   State    School   for   the   Blind,   Vancouver,   Wash. 

H.    B.    Deming  J 

Eva  K.  Smith,  Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

laymon^d  I^ReasorjCo^necticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Comi. 

Virginia  L.  Hooff] 

Marie  H.   Oobb     [Western  Pennsylvania   School  for  the   Blind,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

May   H.   Levy      J 

Lily   Kingstedt  ] 

Mrs.   F.   T.   Thayer  !> Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  lo. 

Bessie    E.    Arthand  J 

Doris    Foster 

Ethel   Huntley  [New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Michael    Goldberg 

W"  C^^ur""^  ^^"^"^yjohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  O. 

Mi^cf^Ottin  erl^^^^^"^^^^^®^    School   for   the    Blind,    King   of   Prussia,    Pa. 
Abraham  Weinberg,  Colorado   School  for  the  Blind,   Colorado   Springs,  Colo. 

Board  of  Directors: 

M.   C.  Migel,  President,  American  Foundation  for  the   Blind,  New  York   City. 
Howland    S.    Davis,    New    York    Institute    for    the    Education    of    the    Blind,    New 

York  City. 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Knight,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Libraries  for  the  Blind: 

Lucille  A.  Qoldthwaite,  New  York  Public  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind,  New 

York  City. 
Mrs.  Emma  Delfino,  Free  Library  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
S.  C.  Swift,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  ^Canada. 
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Your  iCommittee   recommends 
honorary  membership: 

Canada: 

Dr.  J.  A.  MaoDonald 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Swift 

Connecticut : 

Mrs.  Gordon  Hicks 
A.  L.  Curado 
Florence  Barrett 
E.   Mildred  Bell 
George  Fraser 
Jane  Hall 
Helen  Stockham 

Delaware: 

Mrs.  Anne  Rowe  Stevens 

England: 

Miss  K.   E.   Lambe 

Illinois: 

Homer  Nowatski 

loiwa: 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Palmer 

Kansas: 

J.   A.   Wilson 
Agnes  Burke 

Kentucky : 

Mrs.    Stewart   Bennett 
Dr.   Harry  Best 
A.  C.  Ellis 
Mrs.  A.  iC.  Ellis 

Louisiana: 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Caldwell 
Ila  Parent 

Maryland: 

Mrs.  John  F.  Bledsoe 
Virginia  Bledsoe 
Gassy  Baum 
R.  Hershey 
Mary  Hill 
Paul  Langlan 
Alberta  Norris 
Mattie  Owens 
Mrs.  Maude  Patillo 
Laura  May  Smith 
Sophia  Starr 
Harvey  Blanton 
Mrs.  Harvey  Blanton 


that  the   following  named   persons   be   elected   to 

Massachusetts : 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen 
Martha  Bowden 
Robert   Bramhall 
Frieda  /Chamberlain 
Mary  Doyle 
Mabel  Dunn 
Albertine  Eastman 
Juan  Escobar 
Ethel  D.  Evans 
Russell  Eve 
Mary  H.  Ferguson 
Rhoda  Finkelstein 
Mrs.  Edwin  Gardiner 
Edwin  Gardiner 
Mrs.  Cora  L.  Gleason 
Gertrude  Harlow 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
Esther  Herfurth 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Holmes 
C.  W.  Holmes 
F.  B.  lerardi 
Joseph  Jablonski 
C.  L.  Kaufman 
Matthew  DiMartino 
Edith   Mathews 
Dr.  Frieda  K.  Merry 
Margaret  Miller 
Leon  Noble 
Althea  Pedlar 
Erine  Person 
Claudia   Potter 
Clara  Pratt 
Mary  Rollins 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Rollins 
Dorothy  Schreier 
Mabel  Starbird 
Laola  Thompson 
Marion  Woodworth 
Frank  C.  Bryan 
Charlotte  Healy 
Elwyn  H.   Fowler 
Mrs.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler 
Paul  L.  Neal 
Arthur  G.  Hall 
Lenna   D.    Swinerton 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Rogers 
Mrs.  Harriet  Whitney 
Harry  I.  Hunt 
Mrs.  B.   B.  Barney 

Minnesota : 

Phillip   Houghtelin 
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New  Jersey: 

Lydia  Hayes 

Mary  Alliene  Newman 

New  Mexico: 

Leonard   SmoU 
Mrs.   P.   A.   SmoU 

New  York: 

Edward  J.   Hancy 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Carris 

Lewis  H.   Carris 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Irwin 

Kathryn   E.   Maxfield 

E.  L.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Alta  L.  Rausch 

Florence  L.  Phelan 

Etta  D.  Lewis 

Marion  Miller 

Josephine  A.  Moody 

Ellen  N.  Wright 

Ina  McMurray 

Henrietta  A.  Grosback 

Gertrude  L.  Marlin 

Emilie  Hahn 

Elizabeth  Thode 

Julia  E.  Myers 

Maud  W.  Barrett 

Angle  D.  Kelly 

Helen  Ziegel 

Mrs.   Vesta   D.   Logan 

Mrs.  Adelaide  M.  Gould 

Mrs.   Nina  E.  Cummings 

Kate  Hausemann 

Mrs.   Mary  Vaughan 

Mrs.  Grace  Jamieson 

Martha  Russell 

Mrs.  Ida  Scofield 

R.  T.  Mulligan 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Mulligan 

Ruth  E.  Wilcox 

Russell   Pope 

Bassett  W.  Hough 

Arthur  H.  Richmond 

Clyde  L.  Downs 

Theodore  A.  Tafemer 

Earl  Quay 

George  H.  Bair 

Mrs.  Mary  Miller 

C.  Louise  Hill 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Stoneham 

Mary   Biermann 

Malcolm  Coney 

Miss   Agnes   Dahme 

Mrs.  Michael  Goldberg 

Walter  G.   Holmes 


Olaf  Larsen 

William  Gorse 

Thomas  W.  Lister 

John   Nussbaum 

Elsie  Rule 

Frederick   Carl 

Edwin  Grasse 

Dr.  Gteorge  LeRoy  Lindsay 

Benjamin  Bernstein 

T.  A.  Courtney 

G.  L.  Lindsay 

Lotta  S.  Rand 

Marjorie  Hooper 

Charles  B.  Hayes 

North   Dakota: 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Chappie 

Ohio: 

Anne  K.  Becker 
Eleanor  G.  Brown 
Rosina  Ernst 
Calvin  Glover 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Hurt 
James  McAuley 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Niday 
Mary  Ross 
Harriet  Totman 
Roy  Frank 
Agnes   Walberg 
Mrs.  Calvin  Glover 

Pennsylvania : 

Hazel  Andrews 
Gertrude  Barns 
Robert  Brown 
Shirley  Budke 
Effie  Bullard 
Mary  Burbank 
Elsie  Burggerman 
Mrs.  Robert  Burritt 
E.  A.  Chambers 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Chambers 
Mrs.  P.  I.  Clifford 
Lois   I.  Oifford 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Cobb 
G.  C.  Cox 
Mrs.  G.  iC.  Cox 
William  Davis 
liborio   Delfino 
Mrs.  Alice  W.  Egan 
Josephine  Gelsomino 
Elwood  Govan 
Mrs.   Elwood  Govan 
Adele   Hahn 
Anne  Hartman 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Joice 
Marjorie  Joice 
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Marion  (C.  Kohn 

Bessie  Kulp 

Ralph  Lewars 

Sarah  V,  Long 

Florence  Mickles 

Constance  Morey 

Margaret  Philips 

Mary  Quinn 

Lillie  Rendill 

Mrs.  Grace  Sargent 

Ruth  Sargent 

Margaret  B.   Stavoe 

Mrs.  Nellie  Thompson 

Feronia  Tvdl 

Jean  Wilcox 

Theodore   Woodward 

Mrs.  E.  Hooff 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Burbank 

John  H.  Meader 

Mrs.  Isabel  Kennedy 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Christensen 

William   Currlin 

Mrs.  William  Currlin 

Anita  Gane 

Texas : 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Allen 


Virginia: 

Margaret  Mitchell 
Laura  N.  Britt 
Doris  Coville 
Harriet  DeWitt 
Mrs.  Crabin  Gill 

Honorary  Life  Member: 

M.  C.  Migel 

Summary: 

Superintendent   Delegates    26 

(United  States  26;  Canada  0) 

Director    Delegates    4 

Teacher  Delegates    53 

Supervisor    Delegates    3 

Library   Delegates    3 

Total  number  of  Delegates 89 

Honorary   Members    220 


Utah: 


Lillian  Thatcher 


Grand   Total   Attending  Convention.  .309 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary   B.    Schoonmaker, 

Chairman 
C.   A.   Hamilton 
Edwin  A.  Chambers, 

On   motion   the   report  was   adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  met  June  27, 
1930,  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  with 
Chairman  A.  J.  Caldwell  presiding,  and 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  edit  and  have 
printed  800  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the    Thirtieth    Biennial    Convention. 

The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  0.  K. 
for  payment  such  bills  as  became  pay- 
able during  the  interim  between  sessions, 
and  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  pay 
the  same  by  check. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have 
proper  stationery  printed. 

An  invitation  to  hold  the  1932  Conven- 
tion at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  was  received  and 
handed  to  the  Chairman  for  consideration. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Tuesday  noon,  June  28,  1932,  at 
which  time  the  conduct  of  business  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  bills  in  the  amount 
of    $1,490.75,    vv^as    unanimously    approved. 


Current  bills  in  the  amount  of  $129.04 
were  approved  for  payment. 

The  question  of  a  resolution  on  a  more 
contracted  form  of  braille  for  use  of  adult 
readers,  and  the  sending  of  a  delegate  to 
a  conference  in  Europe  this  summer  was 
presented  for  consideration.  The  Chair- 
man was  instructed  to  present  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  resolution  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  for  proper 
study. 

Another  meeting  was  held  Tuesday 
evening,  June  28,  1932,  at  10:45,  at  which 
time  the  Chairman  was  instructed  to 
present  the  resolution  for  consideration 
at  the  Wednesday  evening  regular  session 
of  the  Association,  following  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin's  paper  on  the  results  of  negoti- 
ations regarding  a  more  contracted  braille 
for  adult  readers.  Providing  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  the 
Treasurer  was  instructed  to  draw  check 
for  expense  of  sending  Mr.  L.  W.  Roden- 
berg,   representative  chosen  by   the  Amer- 
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ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  as  delegate  to  braille  conference. 

The  resolution  finally  presented  as  fol- 
lows was  adopted  hy  the  iConvention  in 
regular  session  assembled: 

WHEREAS,  the  British  National  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  has,  subject  to 
similar  action  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  agreed  to  modify  braille  grade  two 
by  substituting  the  grade  one  and  a  half 
capital  sign  for  the  grade  two  capital 
sign  heretofore  in  use,  by  substituting  the 
grade  one  and  a  half  italic  sign  for  the 
grade  two  italic  sign  heretofore  in  use, 
and  by  eliminating  from  the  grade  two 
system  at  least  the  following  contractions 
and  abbreviations:  Christ,  Jesus,  God, 
unto,  faith,  holy,  glory,  grace,  saith,  bb, 
CO,  flf,   gg;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  British  National  Uni- 
form Type  jCommittee  has  agreed  to  con- 
sider with  certain  American  representa- 
tives the  revision  of  the  rules  governing 
braille  grade  two; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in 
convention  assembled,  first,  approves  the 
aforesaid  modifications  in  braille  grade 
two  for  adult  readers;  and  second,  author- 
izes the  creation  of  a  committee  of  three 
persons  to  be  selected  as  follows:  one  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 


Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
one  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  third  member  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  Americaii 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
acting  jointly. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  said 
committee  be  and  hereby  is  vested  with 
authority  to  conclude  arrangements  with 
the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee establishing  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  printers,  and  making  such  other  modi- 
fications in  the  braille  code  as  will  in  its 
opinion  improve  the  system;  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  uniformity  in 
the  braille  system,  so  far  as  is  possible 
through  moral  suasion,  and  to  improve 
printing  practices  among  braille  embossers 
of  the  English  language. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER,  That  in 
case  this  committee  fails  to  secure  joint 
agreement  on  all  the  rules  for  writing 
grade  two  conforming  to  good  printing 
practice,  it  is  hereby  directed  to  prepare 
and  promulgate,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Advisory  Committee  on  Uni- 
form Type,  special  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  American  publishers  of  braille  books. 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Chairman. 
On  motion   the   report  was   adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY^TREASURER 


Receipts 

June  30,  1930— Balance  on  hand.  .$1,981.47 
From — 

Memberships — 

49  residential    schools     490.00 

3  public  school  systems  hav- 
ing  classes   for  the   blind  30.00 

11  Libraries      100.00 

7  Commissions   and  other  or- 
ganizations  for   the   blind  55.00 
Quota  contributions — 

49  residential   schools    729.05 

2  public  school  systems  hav- 
ing classes   for  the  blind         10.15 

Sales    of  Proceedings    68.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances   ....        137.65 
Check   outstanding — Dr.  Wm,  O. 

Thompson    73.36 


Balance  in  Savings  Account. . . 
Balance  in  Checking  Account. 


$3,644.68 

.$1,667.19 
206.74 

$1,873.93 


Disbursements 

For— 

1,000   Envelopes    $       5.00 

Postage   $1.66,   $6.31,  $1.81 9.78 

2,500   Letterheads     13.75 

800  Reports     607.55 

Telegrams  and  Badges  30.00 

Notary     5.00 

100  copies  Preliminary  papers 

—World    Conference    ...  60.00 

600  Indexes     117.60 

2  tickets      Philadelphia     to 

New  York   and  return. .  16.21 
Services  Secretary-Treasurer — 

1929-30    250.00 

1930-31     250.00 

1931-32     250.00 

Dr.   Harry   Best    92.50 

Dr.  Wm.  O.  Thompson   78.36 

$1,770.75 
Balance  on  hand  June  20,  1932...   1,873.93 

$3,644.68 


B.  S.  Joice,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


On    motion    the    report    was    adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


The  undersigned  Auditing  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  certify  that  we  have  today 
examined  the  books  of  B.  S.  Joice,  Treasurer, 
together  with  vouchers,  cancelled  checks, 
and    bank    statements    issued    since    June 


27,  1930,  and  we  found  everything  correct 

and  in  order. 

M.   R.  Vevle,   Chairman 
Michael    Goldberg 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


It  seems  most  fitting  that  we  should 
pause  for  a  few  moments,  in  the  midst 
of  our  deliberations,  to  recall  the  names 
of  our  associates  upon  whom  the  hand 
of  death  has  been  laid,  during  the  past 
two  years.  It  seems  most  fitting  that  we 
should  hold  in  remembrance  the  splendid 
contributions  that  they  have  made  to  the 
work  that  is  our  deep  concern.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  recount  their  virtues  and 
contemplate,  for  awhile  at  least,  their 
achievements  and  the  personal  qualities 
that  were  so  manifest  during  the  time 
that  they  were  sojourners  in  the  "earthly 


house  of  this  tabernacle."  In  honoring 
them,  we  also  honor  ourselves;  for,  as 
John  Drinkwater  says  in  his  "Abraham 
Lincoln", 

"When  the  high  heart  we  magnify, 
And  the  sure  vision  celebrate. 
And  worship  greatness  passing  by. 
Ourselves  are  great." 

In  remembering  them  and  in  recalling 
their  achievements  and  in  viewing  the 
qualities  that  make  them  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, we  are  made  conscious  of  the 
fact  that 
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"Ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 
The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread; 
For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life — there  is  no  dead." 

As  we  review  the  names  and  the  grac- 
ious personalities  of  the  men  and  women 
who  belong  to  this  report,  we  have  the 
blessed  assurance  that  they  will  be  re- 
membered by  what  they  have  done,  by 
what  they  have  thought,  by  what  they 
have  been. 

Although  it  sometimes  seems  that  an 
impenetrable  wall  separates  us  who  are 
in  this  room  of  life  from  those  who  have 
passed  into  the  other  room  of  life,  yet  we 
still  have  faith  to  believe  that  life  is  ever 
lord  over  death,  and  that  those  whom  the 
world  calls  dead  are  surely  entered  upon 
another  adventure — an  adventure  into  new 
realms  of  life;  for,  as  Charles  Frohman 
said  when  the  Lusitania  was  slipping 
down  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean,  "Why 
fear  death?  It  is  only  another  adventure 
in  life." 

Somewhere  I  have  heard  this  story.  A 
man  who  lost  his  way  in  the  Alps  said 
to  a  bright  little  lad,  "iCan  you  tell  me 
where  Kanderstag  is?" 

The  lad  pointing  to  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure path  replied,  "I  do  not  know  where 
Kanderstag  is,  but  that  is  the  way  to  it." 

If  some  friendly  spirit  would   only  lift 


a  friendly  hand  and  point  out  the  path 
that  these  comrades  of  other  days  and 
these  associates  in  the  work  that  is  dear 
to  our  hearts  took  when  they  said  good- 
bye to  friends  and  loved  ones  before  en- 
tering upon  this  other  adventure,  we  would 
go  straight  to  the  gates  of  honor  and 
praise.  As  we  sit  at  our  Round  Table  of 
Life,  in  our  Camelot  of  contemplation,  in 
the  spirit  of  gladness  although  tempered 
with  sadness,  we  recall  to  you  the  names 
of  the  co-workers  who  have  entered  upon 
that  other  adventure.  Before  doing  so  we 
say,  as  the  ancients  used  to  say.  Fare- 
well!  and  Hail   Again! 

"Night  may  conquer,  but  hark  how 

the  mom 
Calls    to    the     stars    on    the    new 

moon's   horn, 
Till,    like    a    warrior    king,    comes 

dawn." 

Your  Committe  on  Necrology  begs  to 
submit  the  following  names  of  teachers 
who  have  died  since  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  two  years  ago,  having  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  in  the  work  that  is 
so  close  to  our  hearts.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  appropriate  memorials  of  these 
worthy  comrades  in  the  work  be  included 
in  the  published  reports  of  the  Thirty-first 
Biennial   Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I  B. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.   J.   Turner  McDonald,  principal  of  the   Missouri   High   School  for  the   Blind. 

Miss  Hannah  Almy  Babcock,  teacher  of  music  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Daniel  MoClintock,  manual  training  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institute  for 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Boylan,  former  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Davidson,  former  kindergarten  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  kindergarten  of 
Perkins  Institution. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Riley,  for  forty-eight  years  a  teacher  of  music  in  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

Miss  Fannie  Etta  Ladd,  teacher  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  for  forty  years. 

Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb,  for  more  than  nineteen  years  associated  with  the 
work  for  the  blind,  first  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  then  as  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Lucy  McDonald,  housekeeper  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Clifford  E.  Lutes,  a  teacher  in  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Miss  Lucy  Oarmody,  teacher  in  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind  seven- 
teen years. 
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Mr.  John  <2.  Fowler,  social  worker  among  the  blind,  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Miss  Sallie  A.  Gregory,  teacher  in  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  for 
thirteen  years. 

William  W.  Blackburn,  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  V/estern 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Ora  H.  J.  Harris,  for  thirty-two  years  principal  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lorimer,  for  twenty-nine  years  a  matron  in  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Burritt,  devoted  helpmeet  of  the  principal  of  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Jordan,  for  thirty  years  a  teacher  in  the  Iowa   School  for  the   Blind. 

Charles  H.  Bochau,  Director  of  Music,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Ellison   Hamilton   McNiel,   Director   of   Music,    Georgia   Academy   for   the    Blind. 

John  Ashhurst,  Librarian  of  The  Frefe  Library  of  Philadelphia. 


Ellison  Hamiltoin  McNiel 

Died  on  April  4,  1931,  at  a  private 
hospital  in  Macon,  Georgia,  Ellison  Hamil- 
ton McNiel,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  since  1908. 

Mr.  McNiel  was  bom  April  27,  1875, 
at  Cuthbert,  Georgia.  While  still  a  baby, 
his  sight  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  mis- 
take in  the  use  of  medicine.  He  was  e<Itf- 
cated  at  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind. 

Before  becoming  Director  of  Music  at 
the  <Jeorgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  he 
was  a  teacher  of  music  in  Andrew  Female 
College  and  later  established  a  school  of 
music   at  Americus,   Georgia. 

Since  1908  he  had  been  organist  and 
choir  master  at  the  Vineville  Methodist 
Church,  Macon,  Georgia.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Macon  Civitan  Club  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  composed  the  Civitan 
March,  which  was  adopted  as  the  official 
march  of  the  international  organization. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  other 
compositions. 

*        ilP        *        * 

James  Turner  McDonald 

Mr.  James  Turner  McDonald,  Principal 
of  the  High  School  Department  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  died  July  7, 
1930,  as  a  result  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent which  occurred  near  Columbia, 
Missouri,  where  he  was  attending  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  preparation  for  his  master's  degree.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  the  school 
October  11,  1930,  in  which  representatives 
of  the  faculty,  student  body.  Boy  Scouts, 
Masons  and  Knights  of  Pythias  took  part. 


Mr.  McDonald  was  a  graduate  of  the 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  after- 
wards receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  from 
Clinton  College  in  South  Carolina.  His 
sight  had  improved  so  much  that  he  was 
able  to  do  his  own  reading  for  this  course. 
He  become  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in  1922. 
With  such  a  background  he  brought  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  which  enabled  him  to  give 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause.  Mr. 
McDonald  was  a  capable  instructor,  a  wise 
counsellor  and  friend  to  his  students,  a 
willing  cooperator  with  his  teachers,  and 
a  loyal  assistant  to  the  superintendent. 
Each  of  these  groups  mourns  the  passing 
of  our  friend  and  teacher. 

"He  was  our  friend,  our  guide,  and 
comrade, 
He  helped  to  smooth  the  rougher 

ways; 
He  joined  our  fun  and  shared  our 

troubles,  . 

And    helped    to    brighten    darker 
days." 

— High  School  Boys. 
*     *     *     * 

Hannah  Almy  Babcock 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Miss  Bab- 
cock became  in  1876  a  teacher  of  music 
in  the  New  York  Institute.  She  had 
studied  with  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  a 
master  musician,  and  thus  brought  excep- 
tional training  as  well  as  remarkable 
native  ability  to  the  task.  And  for  many 
years  she  gave  without  stint  of  her  best 
to  helping  in  the  artistic  development  of 
blind  boys   and   girls   in  that  school.      She 
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was  a  paragon  of  devotion '  as  well  as  a 
teacher  of  great  skill  and  success.  When 
she  began  to  teach  in  the  school  of  which 
her  uncle,  Mr,  Wait,  was  superintendent, 
she  had  no  thought  that  all  her  pro- 
fessional life  was  to  be  bound  up  with 
its  service.  Increasingly,  however,  she 
became  a  power  in  the  school,  was 
presently  made  chief  of  the  music  depart- 
ment, and  as  long  as  she  had  physical 
strength  she  served  the  school  and  its 
pupils  with  zeal  and  success.  She  was 
co-laborer  with  Mr.  Wait  in  producing  a 
large  volume  of  useful  material  in  New 
York  Point,  including  piano,  organ,  voice 
compositions  and  standard  books  for  the 
serious  study  of  the  art.  These  became 
available  for  all  the  country  through  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Thus  in  a  very  large  sense  she  became 
music  mistress  to  the  blind  of  the  United 
States.  Her  closing  years  were  rich  in 
the  abundant  life  of  a  cultured,  vibrant, 
vigorous  personality.  Miss  Babcock  died 
suddenly,  June  24,  1931. 

*     *     *     * 

Daniel   McClintock 

A  boy  of  ten  years  was  entered  in  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  October,  1861.  His  whole  life 
thereafter  was  destined  to  be  involved  in 
its   progress. 

Seven  years  sufficed  for  Daniel  Mc- 
Clintock to  become  an  expert  mechanic 
in  the  department  of  chair  caning,  the 
while  he  pursued  the  studies  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  higher  schools.  For  several 
years  he  was  engaged  in  business  and 
then  was  called  to  serve  as  teacher  in  this 
school,  having  charge  from  1873  of  the 
chair  caning  shop  until  1925,  when  through 
the  infirmities  of  age  he  was  obliged  to 
retire.     He  died  February  25,  1931. 

That  Mr.  McClintock  taught  his  pupils 
well  in  hand  work  can  be  easily  attested. 
But  he  was  more  than  an  instructor  in 
handicraft;  he  was  friend  and  adviser  to 
school  generation  after  school  generation 
of  boys  who  like  himself  were  sightless 
and  who  needed  a  sort  of  sympathy  that 
he  had  in  tremendous  reserve,  always 
ready  to  be  dispensed.  The  ideals  of  man- 
ly courage,  of  gentlemanly  demeanor,  of 
cheerful  facing  the  world  which  he  held 
up  to  these  boys  were  those  he  had  tested 
himself  and  knew  to  be  the  open  sesame 
to     success.      For    Mr.     McClintock     these 


hundreds  of  boys  whom  he  influenced  so 
wholesomely  developed  an  affection  sincere 
and  lasting.  His  teaching  and  his  ex- 
ample were  of  highest  excellence. 

*  Hf        *        * 

Miss  Julia  A.  Boylan 

Miss  Boylan  died  February  27,  1930. 
She  had  been  identified  with  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  more  than  half  a  century.  She 
became  a  pupil  there  in  1855,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  and  later  was  a  valued 
and  inspirational  teacher  in  the  boys' 
academic  department  from  1872  to  1919, 
when  she  retired,  to  end  her  days  peace- 
fully in  her  home  city.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Boylan  was  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  intellectual,  keen-minded  blind 
woman,  possessed  of  a  veritable  passion 
for  literature  and  a  real  genius  for  im- 
parting knowledge  to  the  young  and 
arousing  in  them  a  love  of  the  best.  She 
was  a  wonderful  teacher  of  mental  arith- 
metic. Her  indomitable  will  and  courage 
made  her  triumphant  over  physical  limi- 
tations, and  her  love  of  human  kind 
brought  her  a  wealth  of  friendship  among 
her  fellow-beings  and  through  her  beloved 
books.  She  had  the  affection  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  her  and  was  an  un- 
failing inspiration  to  her  pupils. 

*  *     *     * 

Mrs.   Sarah  J.   Davidson 

Mrs.  Davidson  from  1888  to  1898  was 
a  kindergarten  teacher  in  the  first  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
She  was  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  director,  in  establishing 
this  pioneer  school  and  developing  its 
methods  and  resources  for  little  blind  chil- 
dren. After  leaving  this  post  of  duty  and 
until  the  death  of  Miss  Isabel  Greeley, 
first  matron  of  the  little  school,  in  May, 
1928,  the  two  friends  made  their  home 
together  in  Bradford,  N.  H.,  where  the 
end  came  to  Mrs.  Davidson  March  23, 
1932.  She  was  a  gay,  brilliant,  and  warm- 
hearted woman,  full  of  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness, devoted  to  the  children  in 
her  charge,  by  whom  she  was  much  be- 
loved. 

*  *     *     * 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray 

Her  death  occurred  May  17,  1932.  She 
had  been  connected  with  the  ELindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Perkins  Institution,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  having  joined   its 
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Ladies  Visiting  Committee  in  1891,  and 
became  the  president  of  the  Board  in  1905. 
She  gave  to  the  little  school  unstintedly 
of  her  interest  and  personal  attention,  he- 
coming  acquainted  with  each  individual 
member  of  the  school  and  attending  every 
meeting  in  its  behalf.  Upon  her  retire- 
ment in  1930  the  value  of  her  sei-vice  was 
feelingly  expressed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution. 
•  * .  *  * 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Riley 
Miss  Riley  died  June  24,  1931.  She  had 
a  long  and  valuable  connection  with  Per- 
kins Institution,  beginning  as  a  pupil  in 
1857,  when  she  was  seven  years  old.  In 
December,  1871,  she  became  a  teacher  of 
music  in  that  school  and  continued  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  until  in  1919  she 
felt  obliged  to  give  up  her  work.  She 
was  bright  and  alert,  thoroughly  musical 
and  able  to  impart  to  her  pupils  her 
zeal  for  study  and  earnest  effort. 

Miss  Famiie  Etta  Ladd 

Miss  Fanrue  Etta  Ladd  was  bom  at 
Sharon,  Vermont,  on  August  8,  1858.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  'Chandler  and 
Caroline   Ladd. 

She  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Sharon,  Vermont,  and  graduated  from  the 
Advanced  Course  of  The  Randolph,  Ver- 
mont, Normal  School.  She  taught  seven 
years  in  Vermont.  She  came  to  Minne- 
sota on  September  1,  1890,  accepting  a 
position  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  at 
Moorehead.  The  following  year  she  ac- 
cepted a  position  at  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind  where  she  continued  until 
1911.  That  year  she  accepted  a  position  at 
the  Overlea  School  for  the  Blind  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  continued  her  work 
there  until  1920  when  she  returned  to  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 

She  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  hip  on 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1932,  and  was  taken 
to  the  St.  Lucas  Hospital  for  treatment 
and  care.  On  Tuesday,  May  3rd,  she  suf- 
fered an  unexpected  heart  attack  and 
passed  away  at  8:40  A.   M. 

Miss  Ladd  was  a  woman  of  strong  per- 
sonality and  exemplary  character.  The  in- 
fluence of  her  service  to  children,  which 
has  extended  over  nearly  half  a  century, 
will  continue  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
years  that  are  to  come.  Hers  has  always 
been    the    difficult    task    of    molding    the 


character  of  young  lives.  Hundreds  have 
profited  by  her  guiding  counsel  and  have 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  under 
her  guiding  care.  These  rise  today  and 
call  her  blessed  and  honor  and  revere  her 
memory. 

Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb 

Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb  died  April  29, 
1932.  She  was  born  in  West  Virginia, 
but  received  her  early  training  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  After  being  engaged  in 
various  kinds  of  philanthropic  work,  she 
came  to  Ohio  in  1913,  first  as  an  assistant, 
and  later  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.  She  gave 
unflinchingly  of  her  time,  and  energy,  al- 
ways endeavoring  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  those  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. Her  loss  has  been  mourned  by  many. 

Miss  Lucy  McDonald 

Miss  Lucy  McDonald,  who  became  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  as  housekeeper,  August,  1928,  died 
February  13,  1932.  Although  her  stay 
was  comparatively  short,  she  won  for  her- 
self a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  be- 
cause of  her  unflagging  energy,  enthusi- 
asm, and  optimism,  and  her  unusual  apti- 
tude for  her  work. 

*     *     *     * 

Clifford   E.   Lutes 

Mr.  Clifford  E.  Lutes,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  departed  this  life  January  2,  1932, 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  service  at  the 
Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind.  When 
a  young  man  in  the  early  twenties,  Mr. 
Lutes  was  called  to  the  position  of  teacher 
of  Tuning.  His  work  in  this  line  soon 
became  outstanding,  but  even  more  out- 
standing was  his  personal  interest  in  those 
with  whom  he  worked.  He  was  thorough  in 
his  work,  and  tireless  in  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  students  both  while  they 
were  in  school,  and  after  they  had  en- 
tered into  life's  work.  In  the  words  of 
a  member  of  class  of  1917,  "We  blind  men 
all  over  the  State  have  lost  a  personal 
friend  and  helper  in  C.  E.  Lutes,  but  he 
has  left  us  an  example  and  a  standard 
that  will  be  an  asset  throughout  life." 

While  in  failing  health  the  past  three 
years,  he  continued  in  active  service  as 
teacher  of  Tuning  and  Orchestra  until 
three  weeks  previous  to  his  decrease. 
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Miss   Lucie  M.  Carmody 

Miss  Lucie  M.  Carmody,  teacher  in  the 
upper  grades  at  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  since 
1913,  died  in  July,  1930.  As  a  teacher 
Miss  Carmody  was  sound  in  method,  clear 
in  presentation  of  her  subject.  She  had 
the  faculty  to  a  large  degree  of  inspiring 
her  pupils  to  do  their  best,  and  many  of 
the  pupils  of  our  school  trace  to  her  the 
fact  that  they  continued  in  their  school 
work  until  they  completed  the  course.  She 
was  of  sunny  disposition,  an  agreeable 
companion  and  a  valuable  member  of  our 

staff. 

*  *     *     * 

John    C.    Fawler 

Mr.  John  C.  Fowler,  a  totally  blind 
graduate  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  also  a  gradu- 
ate of  Syracuse  University,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  our  alumni  association  and  a 
young  man  who  had  been  always  interest- 
ed in  the  work  for  the  blind,  especially 
among  boys,  was  killed  by  an  automobile 
in  April,  1932.  I  think  mention  should  be 
made  of  his  passing.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  unusual  mentality,  earned  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  in  college,  had  traveled 
in  Europe  and  was  an  all  round  good 
mixer  and  genial  fellow.  He  was  killed 
while  on  his  way  home  from  a  meeting 
of  the  blind  of  Syracuse  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  local  association. 

*  *     *     * 

Miss  Sallie  A.  Gregory 
Miss  Sallie  A.  Gregory,  bom  in  Stewarts- 
ville,    Missouri,    1872,    died    at    Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  Febru- 
ary  6,   1931. 

Miss  Gregory  was  the  first  teacher  of 
Home  Economics  at  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  had  been  head  of  that 
department  for  thirteen  years.  Her  un- 
usually efficient  labors  and  her  sincere 
love  for  the  students,  added  to  her  rare 
loveliness  of  character,  combined  to  make 
her  loss  most  deeply  felt  by  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  School.  Oklahoma  in- 
structors of  the  blind  have  lost  a  wonder- 
ful co-worker  of  the  highest  Christian 
type. 

William   W.  Blackburn 

Member   of   Board    of   Corporators   1910-31 

Member    of    Board    of    Directors    1901-31 

President  of  Board  1927-31 


"In  the  Divine  Providence  of  God,  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
lost  a  sympathetic  and  sincere  friend, 
and  our  Corporators  and  Directors  a  most 
faithful  and  valued  member,  in  the  death 
of  our  fellow  member  and  president,  W. 
W.  Blackburn,  which  occurred  at  his  home 
on    December   11,    1931. 

"Elected  to  the  Board  of  Corporators  in 
1910,  he  became  a  Director  in  1911,  and 
maintained  a  deep  and  active  interest  in 
the  fine  work  to  which  he  had  given  un- 
stinted service  for  over  twenty  years. 
Upon  the  passing  of  Colonel  J.  M.  Schoon- 
maker,  in  1927,  Mr.  Blackburn  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  We  are  all  familiar  with  his 
record  as  a  leading  citizen,  and  regret 
that  he  could  not  have  been  spared  longer 
for  the  philanthropic  works  to  which  he 
devoted  his  efforts  since  his  retirement 
from  active   business. 

"We  record  here  our  appreciation  of  his 
service  to  our  organization,  and  express 
and  convey  to  his  family  our  deep 
sympathy." 

Miss  Ora  H.  J.  Harris 

Miss  Ora  H.  J.  Harris,  who  for  thirty- 
two  years  had  been  Principal  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  passed 
to  her  Eternal  Home  on  the  ninth  day  of 
August  1930. 

Prior  to  her  work  in  Pittsburgh,  Miss 
Harris  had  experience  in  public  school 
teaching,  followed  by  several  years  as 
Assistant  Principal  in  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind.  She  retired  from  active 
service  in  June,  1924 

Miss  Harris  repeatedly  planned  to  re- 
turn to  Pittsburgh  and  renew  her  associ- 
ations with  former  pupils  and  friends  dur- 
ing our  alumni  reunions,  but  owing  to 
failing  health  those  plans  were  not 
realized.  She  never  lost  interest  in  the 
work  for  the  blind,  and  the  progress  and 
development  of  her  former  pupils. 

She  was  one  of  the  truly  great  women 
of  her  generation — a  wonderful  teacher; 
tireless  in  her  service  for  others,  and  with 
a  kindly  love  and  sympathy  for  all 
mankind. 

Her  memory  will  live  long  in  the  hearts 
of  all  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
know  and  love  her,  and  will  ever  be  an 
inspiration  to  higher  ideals  and  achieve- 
ment. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Lorimer 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lorimer  died  December 
17th,  1930,  aged  68  years.  Joining  the 
Philadelphia  Institution  in  1898  she  was 
matron  of  it  altogether  twenty-nine  years, 
covering  its  difficult  reconstruction  period 
at  Overbrook;  and  a  remarkable  matron 
she  was — alert,  indefatigable,  faithful  and 
efficient.  Her  blind  children  bless  her 
memory. 


Mr.  John  B.  Jordan 

"When  a   good   man   dies, 
For  years  beyond  his  ken, 
The  light  he  leaves  behind 
Shines  on  the  paths  of  men." 
In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Jordan  a  genuine- 
ly   good    man    has    gone    into    the    "other 
room    of    life." 

"His   task   accomplished    and   the   long 
day  done, 
His  wages  taken,  and  in  his  heart 
Some  late  lark  singing. 
He  was   gathered   to   the   quiet  west. 
The    sundown    splendid    and    serene." 

He  went  believing,  just  as  he  had  lived, 
believing 

"That  Death's  not   the   end   'neath  the 

cold   black   sod — 
'Tis  the  Inn  by  the  Road  on  our  way 
to  God." 

Mr.  Jordan  was  just  that  v/ay — a  man 
on  his  way  to  God.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  him  best  as  one 
who  had  frequent  conversation  with  God, 
one  who  seemed  interknit  with  God  as  in- 
timately  as   rain   and   ocean   are   interknit. 

He  became  connected  with  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind  as  a  devoted  teacher 
in  1902  and  continued  to  hold  an  honored 
place  until  his  death  August  28,   1931. 


Mrs.   Olin   H.   Burritt 

We  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the 
sad  bereavement  that  has  befallen  our 
fellow  member,  Principal  O.  H.  Burritt,  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife  in  March,  1932. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled  wish 
to  extend  to  him  its  deepest  sympathy 
and  express  the  hope  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  iind  in  his  chosen  work  some 
alleviation  of  his  sorrow. 


Charles  H.  Bochau 

Charles  H.  Boehau  was  born  in  Holstein, 
Germany,  in  1S70.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old  his  father,  v/ho  was  a  svirveyor, 
died,  and  his  mother  with  her  four  chil- 
dren came  to  Brooklyn  to  join  relatives. 
After  having  stayed  there  for  a  short 
time  the  family  moved  to  Baltimore  where 
an  uncle  lived,  and  this  became  Mr. 
Bochau's  home  until  his  death. 

His  musical  ability  manifested  itself  at 
an  early  age.  Vv^hen  he  was  a  small  child 
his  teacher  in  Schleswig  told  his  mother 
that  he  learned  as  much  in  one  year  as 
other  children  did  in  three.  His  great 
ambition  was  to  acquire  a  thorough  music- 
al education,  and  after  his  arrival  in  Balti- 
more all  of  his  energies  were  directed  to 
this  end.  He  studied  composition  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  under  Sir 
Asgar  Hamerik  who  was  also  director  at 
that  time,  and  his  instructors  in  piano 
were  Burmeister  and  Courlaender.  He  re- 
ceived a  teacher's  certificate  in  1897,  and 
two  years  later  his  marked  ability  was 
recognized  by  the  award  of  a  Peabody 
Diploma  for  distinguished  musicianship. 
At  this  time  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  (Conservatory. 

At  first  he  taught  piano  and  harmony, 
also  giving  lectures  in  musical  history. 
When  the  first  Peabody  Summer  School 
was  inaugurated,  Mr.  Bochau,  who  had  been 
studying  singing,  was  appointed  a  teacher 
in  the  vocal  department.  His  able  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  Harold  Randolph, 
at  that  time  Director  of  the  Peabody,  and 
he  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  Sing- 
ing at  the  Conservatory. 

In  1905  he  was  made  Director  of  Music 
at  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
For  twenty-two  years  his  work  was  re- 
markably successful  and  he  inaugurated 
many  new  methods  of  teaching  music  to 
ihs  blind.  They  were  nearest  his  heart, 
as  attested  by  his  tragic  death  in  1932, 
Mr.  Bochau  having  died  suddenly  on  arriv- 
ing by  auto  to  attend  a  concert  given  by 
two  of  his  former  blind  students. 

One  phase  of  his  musicianship  showed 
itself  in  his  ability  to  conduct  concerted 
music.  He  was  sought  after  as  a  choral 
conductor.  He  was  director  of  the  Arion 
Singing  Society  from  1913  to  1928  and 
from  1910  to  1914  was  choirmaster  of  the 
Madison   Avenue   Temple. 
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As  a  teacher  Mr.  Bochau  was  very  suc- 
cessful, numbering  among  his  pupils  some 
very   well   known    soloists    and   teachers. 

Mr.  Bochau  was  the  possessor  of  a 
rich  baritone  voice  over  which  he  had  per- 
fect control.  His  method  of  expression 
and  technique  were  of  a  high  order.  His 
song  recitals  and  concert  appearances  were 
well  received  by  the  critics  and  audiences. 
As  an  accompanist  he  held  a  superior  posi- 
tion, his  work  being  always  up  to  the 
highest  standard. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Orchestra,  which  was 
founded  in  January  1919  to  promote  ap- 
preciation of  good  music  in  University  and 
community,  from  small  beginnings  rose 
under  the  conductorship  of  Charles  Bochau, 
to  a  large  organization,  numbering  at  one 
time  eighty-seven  members.  Mr.  Bochau 
conducted  the  Orchestra  for  nine  years, 
always  striving  to  vary  his  programs.  The 
Orchestra  gave  many  concerts  at  the  Uni- 
versity, at  hospitals  and  at  the  Lyric. 

Many  compositions  owe  their  birth  to 
Charles  H.  Bochau.  His  largest  orchestral 
work  is  a  Symphonic  Fantasy.  This  was 
performed  by  the  Baltimore  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  the  composer.  G.  W.  Owst 
said:  "It  showed  him  as  a  master  of 
orchestral  writing,  of  orchestral  tone  color- 
ing and  of  tone  values.  But  beyond  that 
it  demonstrated  that  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  inventing  music  that  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  hearer  and  holds  it; 
music  that  is  not  alone  melodious,  but 
strongly  imbued  vdth  the  imaginative 
quality,  a  quality  the  most  necessary  of 
all  in  creating  music  that  endures." 

A  Christmas  Serenade  dedicated  to 
Frederick  H.  Gottlieb,  a  number  written 
for  small  orchestra,  demonstrates  the  com- 
poser's assertive  powers  of  melodic  inven- 
tion, and  the  ability  to  express  his  ideas 
simply,  without  sacrificing  their  effect. 
Other  compositions  of  larger  form  are: 
String  Quartet  in  G  major,  Piano  Quintet, 
Piano  Sonata  in  C  minor.  Fugue,  for  eight 
voices,  two  choirs. 


In  1908  the  annual  prize  of  Chicago 
Madrigal  'Club  was  awarded  to  Charles  H. 
Bochau  for  his  musical  setting  of  the 
poem  "I  Know  the  Way  of  the  Wild  Blush 
Rose."  He  also  wrote  many  violin  solos, 
with  piano  accompaniment,  and  anthems 
and  choruses,  some  printed  and  some  in 
manuscript.  Also  many  fine  songs,  of 
which  "My  Heart's  a  Yellow  Butterfly" 
is  the  best  known. 

*         *         *         iti 

John  Ashhurst 

Mr.  John  Ashhurst,  Librarian  of  The 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  since  1916, 
died,  April  22,  in  Graduate  Hospital. 

He  succeeded  the  former  Librarian,  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  due  to  his  sympathetic  cooper- 
ation that  Jeanette  Freed,  Overbrook 
graduate,  was  appointed  a  typist  in  the 
Department  of  Books  for  the  Blind,  when 
the  Free  Library  moved  into  its  new 
building  on  Logan  Square  in  1927. 

The  value  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  of 
demonstrations  in  reading  and  writing 
braille  shorthand  machine  to  thousands  of 
visitors  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Ashhurst, 
who  never  failed  to  bring  important 
visitors  to  the  Department. 

His  interest  in  the  Philadelphia  Edu- 
cational Week  for  the  Blind  was  mani- 
fested by  his  visits  to  the  Free  Library 
booth  each  year  and  by  the  excellent 
official  photographs  of  it  which  he  order- 
ed to  be  taken. 

Out  of  an  estate  listed  at  $30,000,  Mr. 
Ashhurst  left  a  $25,000  trust  bequest  to 
The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Eber  Palmer, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Chapman 
S.   M.   Green. 

On  motion  the   report  was   adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  in  Convention  Assembled, 
June,  1932. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  there  oc- 
curred in  this  city  the  first  World  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  the  Blind.  Not  all 
who  are  here  today  were  privileged  to  be 
present  at  this  most  eventful  assemblage 
of  the  educators  of  the  blind  from  the 
world  over.  However  its  proceedings  are 
now  available  in  print  and  members  of 
this  association  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  are  urged 
to  study  this  report  for  the  inspiration 
and  enlightenment  which  it  contains.  The 
very  able  and  devoted  service  which  this 
Association's  World  "Conference  committed 
rendered  is  hereby  recognized  with  pride 
and  satisfaction. 

We  herewith  endorse  the  eflForts  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
secure  to  the  English  speaking  world  a 
modified,  uniform  Grade  Two  Braille  and 
commend  it  highly  for  the  progress  made. 
We  feel  that  today  when  science  and  in- 
vention are  so  notably  eliminating  time 
and  space  as  obstacles  to  human  activities 
and  progress,  should  we  fail  to  keep  pace 
in  our  special  field  the  fact  would  be 
most  regrettable. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Naumberg 
we  express  our  deepest,  heartfelt  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  their  outstanding 
contribution  of  time  and  effort  in  the 
work  of  developing  the  Visagraph  to  its 
present  stage.  We  see  in  this  invention 
value  as  a  supplement  to  existing  facilities 
for  embossed  reading,  and  we  hope  that 
financial  aid  may  be  found  to  continue  the 
development,  the  greatness  of  which  we 
may  now  fail  to  even  glimpse. 

Be  it  resolved  that  within  sixty  days 
a  committee  from  this  Association  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
question  of  what  should  constitute  mini- 
mum requirements  of  special  professional 
training  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  and  reporting  its 
findings  to  the  secretary  of  this  association. 

Learning,  as  we  have  done,  that  Dr. 
Harry  Best,  the  author  of  "The  Blind," 
published  by  MacMillan  in  1919,  and  now 
out  of  print,  has  in  preparation  a  new 
edition  which  will  bring  that  work  down 
to  date,  we  wish  to  record  anew  our  ap- 
preciative obligation  to  its  author  for  what 


he  has  contributed  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  we  represent.  This 
book,  being  the  first  and  only  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  the  whole  subject  in 
the  English  language,  has  served  to  give 
us  a  professional  standing,  lacking  before. 
"The  Blind"  is  still  almost  the  only  text- 
book on  the  subject  for  students  in  this 
field.  Naturally  we  welcome  the  proposal 
of  a  new  edition. 

But  we  would  recall  here  that  Dr.  Best 
has  made  this  contribution  to  our  cause 
as  a  labor  of  love  and  at  much  personal 
sacrifice,  giving  to  it  all  his  spare  time, 
originally  for  eight  years  and  recently,  as 
we  now  learn,  the  major  part  of  his  time 
for  two  years — ^or  ten  years  altogether. 
We  learn  too  that,  although  together  with 
one  other  organization  our  three  pio- 
neer schools  have  jointly  appropriated 
a  sum  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
possible  a  new  edition,  this  sum  has 
proved  insufficient;  and  that  at  least  $5,000 
will  be  needed  to  cover  what  we  now 
realize  with  humiliation  Dr.  Best  has 
actually  expended  in  our  behalf. 

Therefore  we  ask  that  this  Association 
go  on  record  not  only  as  approving  and 
endorsing  the  proposal  for  a  new  edition 
of  "The  Blind,"  but  also  as  authorizing  a 
committee  of  one  or  more  to  be  appointed 
by  its  President  to  approach  some  indi- 
vidual or  foundation  to  help  along  with 
such  gift  of  money  as  will  bring  to  suc- 
cessful fruition  the  extraordinary  contri- 
bution of  Dr.  Best. 

As  an  aid  to  this  work  we  urge  the 
purchase  of  this  book  by  all  schools^ 
libraries  and  all  other  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  blind. 
J  Lest  we  forget,  a  convention  from  many 
states,  here  assembled,  has  spread  upon 
its  minutes  this  week  a  permanent  record 
of  the  achievements  of  one  hundred  years 
in  work  for  the  blind.  We  have  been 
thoughtful  in  the  presence  of  these 
memories;  and  we  go  out  inspired  and 
newly  directed. 

The  literature  of  our  field  has  been  en- 
riched in  these  years.  In  this  we  rejoice. 
The  name  of  our  friend  and  counselor, 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Best,  has  been  spoken  in 
this  presence.  We  unite  in  this  recognition. 

Privileged  in  this  manner,  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
through    its    Executive    Committee,    would 
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pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Best's  book  —  The 
Blind  —  useful  and  without  parallel  in 
kind;  and  to  the  man,  brilliant,  thorough, 
unselfish,  inspiring.  It  hopes  for  con- 
tinued evidence  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  expresses  its  goodwill  and  wish  for 
success  in  his  new  endeavor. 

This  Association  endorses  the  Harvard 
Course  and  strongly  recommends  it  to 
those  who  wish  to  take  up  as  a  life  work 
the  teaching  of  the  blind. 

To  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Royer  for  his  valu- 
able service  to  our  Committee  on  the 
Definition  of  Blindness  we  express  our 
thanks   and   appreciation. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of   the    Blind    express   their   deep    appreci- 


ation and  heartfelt  thanks  to  their  host 
and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Van 
'Cleve,  for  their  cordial  hospitality  and 
their  tireless  efforts  to  make  our  stay 
with  them  both  profitable  and  enjoyable, 
and  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  their 
very  unusual  generosity  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  all  attending 
the  Convention.  It  is  an  occasion  which 
will  long  remain  as  one  of  our  pleasantest 
memories. 

To  all  other  persons  and  agencies  who 
have  had  a  part  in  contributing  to  our 
comfort,  pleasure  and  profit,  we  express 
our  grateful  thanks. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WORLD  CONFERENCE 


Plans  for  the  World  Conference  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  outlined  in  this 
committee's  report  made  at  the  last 
biennial  convention,  were  carried  out  sub- 
stantially as  proposed  and  the  Conference 
was  held  April  13-18  and  29-30,  1931. 
Thirty-two  nations  were  represented  at 
the  Conference  and  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions presented  in  the  course  of  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  program  were  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
jects of  education,  employment,  technical 
aids  and  provisions,  and  social  services, 
including  prevention  of  blindness.  The 
"Proceedings"  as  now  issued  in  book  form 
are  a  complete  record  of  the   Conference. 


Your  committee  was  able  to  take  its 
share  of  the  labors  of  preparation  and 
consummation,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  for  which  we  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward   M.   Van    Cleve, 
Thos.  S.  McAloney, 
B.  P.  Chappie. 
July  1,  1932. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and 
the  committee  honorably  discharged  with 
vote  of  thanks. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO 

DETERMINE  A  WORKABLE  DEFINITION 

OF  BLINDNESS 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  New  Jersey,   Chairman. 

Miss  Lotta  Rand,  New  York,  Representing  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Minnesota,  Representing  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York,  Representing  A.  A.  I.  B. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Palmer,  Iowa,  Representing  A.  A.  I.  B. 


This  committee  has  been  unsuccessful 
in  securing  organized  cooperation  from 
the  national  associations  of  ophthalmol- 
ogists, in  passing  on  their  definition  of 
blindness.  However,  through  the  unusual- 
ly  fine    work    of    Dr.    Franklin    B.    Royer, 


formerly  associated  with  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
this  committee  has  secured  from  several 
leading  eye  specialists  of  the  country, 
data  which  have  been  assembled  by  Dr. 
Royer     and     presented     under     the     title. 
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"Table  for  Classification  of  the  Blind  by 
Amount  of  Visual  Perception"*  and  the 
"Proposed  Form  for  Physician's  Eeport  on 
Eye  Examinations."**  This  latter  blank  in- 
cludes a  generalization  of  common  causes 
of  blindness.  Doctors  in  New  Jersey 
where  these  forms  have  been  used  for  the 
past  six  months,  express  great  satisfaction 
at  their   comprehensiveness. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Royer  entitled,  "Suggestions  to  Lay  Social 
Workers  for  Approximating  the  Degree  of 
Visual  Perception  Retained  by  the  Blind." 
Copies  of  these  have  been  circulated 
generally  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
to  various  organizations  working  for  the 
blind  and  again  most  favorable  reports 
have  come  in  regarding  the  value  of  this 
pamphlet. 

The  experience  with  these  leaflets  in 
New   Jersey  leads  the  committee  to    sug- 


gest their  adoption  for  use  among  edu- 
cators and  workers  for  the  blind  and  par- 
tially blind  throughout  the  country. 

A  vote  of  thanks  should  be  extended  to 
Dr.  Royer  and  tO'  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  for  their  co- 
operation and  work  en  editing  these 
leaflets. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  this 
Definition  of  Blindness  Committee  be  dis- 
banded, inasmuch  as  it  has  completed  the 
work  assigned  to  it  by  the  national  or- 
ganizations. 

Lotta   S.   Rand, 
Edward    M.    Van    Cleve, 
Francis  Eber  Palmer, 
George  F.  Meyer^, 
Lydia  Y.   Hayes.' 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and 
the  committee  was  honorably  discharged 
with  a  vote  of  appreciation. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 


Your    Committee    on    Nominations    sub- 
mits the  following  report: 

President 

Charles    A.    Hamilton 

Superintendent,    New    York    State     School 

for  the   Blind,   Batavia,   New   York. 


Vice-President 

Francis  E.  Palmer 
Superintendent,      Iowa     College 
Blind,  Vinton,   Iowa. 


for     the 


Secretary-Treasurer 

Bradley  S.  Joice 

Superintendent,     Western     Pennsylvania 

School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Chairman 

Superintendent,      North      Carolina      State 

School  for  the  Blind  and  the   Deaf, 

Raleigh,  North   Carolina. 


R.  W.  Woolston 

Superintendent,     Illinois     School     for     the 

Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant 

Grade   Teacher,   Georgia   Academy   for  the 

Blind,  Macon,   Ga. 

P.   C.  Potts 

Principal  Teacher,  Maryland  School  for  the 

Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

Miss  Edna  Peterson 

High    School    Teacher,    Washington    State 

School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.    H,    Burritt,    Chairman, 
George    S.   Wilson, 
S.    M.    Green. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unani- 
mously approved  ahd  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nomi- 
nees. The  Secretary  declared  the  ballot 
cast  and  the  officers  duly  elected. 


*  See  pages   813,  814. 
**  See  page   815. 
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PROPOSED  TABLE  FOR  UNIFORM  GROUPING  OF  THE 
BLIND  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISUAL  PERCEPTION 


Snell 

en  Measurements* 

of  Visual  Perception 

Descrip- 
tion of 
Group 

Rough  Tests*  for 
Lay  Workers 

Group 

At  various 

At  a  fixed  distance 

distances 
(feet) 

(20  feet) 

(6  meters) 

0 

0 

0 

No   vision,   or  light  percep- 
tion onlyf 

Totally 

blind  or 

1 

having- 
"lig-ht    per- 
ception" 

Up  to 
but  not 

Up  to 
but  not 

Up  to 
but  not 

Up    to    but    not    including 

including 

including 

including 

onlyt 

Perception     of     motion     of 
hand  at  a  distance  of  3  feet 

2/200 

20/2000 

6/600 

(arm's  length)    or  less 

2/200 

20/2000 

6/600 

Ability    to   perceive   motion 
or  form   of  hand   at   a   dis- 
tance    of     3     feet      (arm's 

Having- 

length)  or  less 

"motion 

Up  to 

Up  to 

Up  to 

2 

perception" 

and  "form 

perception" 

but  not 
including 

but  not 
Including 

but  not 
including 

Up  to  but  not  including 

Ability   to   count  fingers   at 
a  distance  of  3  feet   (arm's 

5/200 

20/800 

6/240 

length) 

5/200 

20/800 

6/240 

Ability   to  count  fingers   at 
a  distance  of  3  feet  (arm's 
length) 

Having 

Up  to 

Up  to 

Up  to 

3 

"traveling 

but  not 

but  not 

but  not 

Up  to  but  not  including 

sight" 

including 

including 

including 

Ability    to    read    large    let- 
ters    (such     as     newspaper 

10/200 

20/400 

6/120 

headlines) 

10/200 

20/400 

6/120 

Ability    to    read    large    let- 
ters    (such     as     ne-arspaper 
headlines) 

Able  to 

Up  to 

Up  to 

Uo  to 

4 

read  large 
headlines 

but  not 
including 

but  not 
including 

but  not 
including 

Up  to  but  not  including 
Ability  to   read  large  print 

20/200 

20/200 

6/60 

(larger  than  14-point  type) 

A.   Ability  to  read   14-point 

type     but     not     10-point 

20/200 

20/200                 6/60 

type. 

or  more 

or  more           or  more 

„ 

"Border- 

B.  Ability  to  read   10-point 

line"    caseat 

but  not  s 

ufflcient   for  use   in   an 

type    but    -with    a    defect 

occupatior 

1  or  activity  for  -which 

of  vision  (such  as  limit- 

eyes 

ight  is  essential. 

ed    field,    etc.)    so    great 
as  to  be  a  marked  hand- 
icap. 

•  All  measurements  and  tests  apply  to  vision  in  the  better  eye  after  correction. 
t  "Light  perception"  is  defined  to  mean  just  sufficient  vision  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness. 

$  Examination  by  an  eye  physician  is  recommended  for  all  cases  but  individuals  in  group 
5  should  not  be  finally  classified  except  upon  the  basis  of  such  an  examination.  Certain  eye 
conditions  such  as  high  progressive  myopia,  greatly  restricted  field  of  vision,  etc.,  may 
constitute  such  a  severe  handicap  in  activities  for  -which  eyesight  is  essential  that  even 
■when  the  individual  has  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  more,  he  is,  for  occupational  purposes, 
blind.     These  are  the  "borderline"  cases. 

Tbis  cla.ssiflcation  has  been  drawn  up  by  tbe  Committee  on  Central  Statistics  of  -the  Blind. 

C.C.S.B.3 — 12-12-31 
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NOTE  ON  PROPOSED  TABLE  FOR  UNIFORM 

GROUPING  OF  THE  BLIND  BY  AMOUNT 

OF  VISUAL  PERCEPTION 

Variations  in  definitions  of  blindness  from  state  to  state  and  even 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  state  have  always  been  a  disturbing  factor 
in  work  for  the  blind.  This  lack  of  uniformity  is  particularly  serious 
in  its  effect  upon  statistical  tabulations.  Ideally  the  thing  which  is 
needed  would  seem  to  be  a  precise  definition  that  can  be  easily  applied 
and  will  be  generally  accepted.  Practically  such  agreement  and 
precision  are  not  attainable,  for  even  the  statistics  are  compiled  from 
different  points  of  view  to  serve  different  purposes.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  those  who  have  considered  the  problem  carefully  feel  that 
"the  blind"  should  be  subdivided  into  several  groups,  or  grades,  by 
amount  of  visual  perception. 

The  suggested  table  for  classification  separates  the  blind  into  five 
groups,  selected  to  indicate  those  differences  in  degrees  of  remaining 
vision  which  have  a  real  meaning  in  determining  the  type  of  work 
which  the  individual  is  able  to  perform. 

The  measurements  and  tests  selected  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  groups  are,  of  course,  tentative.  Whether  these  measure- 
ments are  actually  the  equivalents  of  the  groups  should  be 
the  subject  of  investigation.  "With  the  material  at  present  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  files  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  this  accurately,  since  information  as  to  degree 
of  vision  is  seldom  given  in  more  than  one  form  in  any  single  case. 
What  is  needed  is  a  series  of  accurate  measurements  and  tests  of 
different  types  on  a  group  of  actual  cases.  If  the  essentials  of  this 
scheme  of  classification  are  accepted,  an  intensive  study  could  be  made 
among  a  limited  group  of  blind  persons  before  the  grading  is  put  into 
general  use. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  social  service  to  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  statistical  accuracy,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  all  cases  should  be  examined  by  an  eye  physician 
wherever  this  is  possible.  Individuals  falling  in  group  5,  the  "border- 
line" group,  should  on  no  account  be  finally  classified  until  such  medical 
examination  has  been  made. 

During  the  school  age  period,  individuals  with  20/200  vision  (or 
better)  would  usually  be  recommended  by  eye  physicians  for  place- 
ment in  a  sight-saving  class.  In  adult  life,  for  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment purposes,  such  individuals  may  be  aided  by  social  workers 
for  the  blind.  It  is,  however,  unfair  to  most  of  these  individuals  to 
classify  them  as  blind  if  they  may  be  fitted  to  carry  on  as  seeing 
persons. 
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PROPOSED  FORM  FOR  PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT  ON 
EYE  EXAMINATION 

(Name  of  organization  using  form) 


Name Age Sex. 

Address Date  of  Examination 


Cause  of  Blindness 

Diagnosis  of  eye  condition- 
Contributory  cause  


(Be  specific — see  note  (*)  below) 


CeMtral   Vision    (Use    Snellen    notations,    20/200.    10/200,    14/140,    14/280.    etc.,    if   possible- 
see  Note  **  below) 


Without  glasses  With  glasses 


Distance  (20  ft.)     Near  (14  in.)  Distance  (20  ft.)      Near  (14  in.) 

Right  eye  

Left  eye  

Field  of  Vision***  —  Record  on  charts,  as  indicated,  the  best  vision   obtainable   for  each 
quadrant,  using  code  letters: 

R.  E.     Up  L.  E.     Up 

F — Ability  to  count  fingers  at  3  feet. 

M — Recognition  of  Motion  at  3  feet. 

Out     I  X  I      In  In      I  V  1      Out 

L — Iiiglit  perception  only 

B — Totally  blind. 

Down  Down 

Prognosis  and  Reconunendations  for  Eye  Care  and  Treatment 


(Signature  of  eye  physician) 

*State  as  definitely  as  possible  the  underlying  etiological  factor  that  is  responsible  for  the 
eye  condition.  Examples:  Syphilis,  congenital  (or  acquired);  focal  infection  from  sinus 
(teeth,  etc.);  toxic  poisoning  from  alchohol — grain  (wood,  etc.);  purulent  infection,  gono- 
coccic,  (pneumococcic  etc.);  infectious  disease  —  measles  (tuberculosis,  etc.):  cataract  — 
diabetic;  retinitis  —  nephritic;  post-operative  complications  following  operation  for  glau- 
coma (cataract,  etc.) ;  congenital  (or  hereditary).  In  trnumatie  eases,  describe  circumstance 
of  accident  fully,  giving  nature  of  industry,  if  industrial. 

**Measurements  will  be  assumed  to  be  stated  in  the  Snellen  formula  (either  feet  or  inches) 
unless  otherwise  noted.  (Jaeger  types,  although  usually  the  only  available  tests  for  near 
vision,  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  size  of  types  used.) 
If  exact  measurements  of  vision  can  not  be  given,  describe  the  test  used  so  as  to  indicate 
the  distance  and  the  size  of  the  test  object.  Examples:  counts  fingers  at  three  feet;  hand 
motion  at  three  feet;  hand  motion  at  one  foot;  light  prception  only. 

***Tests  to  be  made  with  patient  fixing  on  a  point  3  feet  straight  ahead  and  objects  held  at 
a  distance  of  3  feet  from  the  fixation  point  in  the  direction  noted. 

This  form  lias  been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  on  Central  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   OF   INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 
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FIRST  SESSION 
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Host,  Samuel  McKnight  Green,  Presiding 

xntroduction  Dr.  Chesterson 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind 

Address  of  Welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  Mb.  Edgar  H.  Wtman 

First  Assistant  City  Counselor  of  St.  Louis,  representing 
HoKOBABiiE  Mayor  Dickk an 

Address  of  Welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 

Mr.  Forrest  C.  Donnell 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

Response  Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Introduction  Superintendent  G.  E.  Linebebry,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

President's  Address  C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavia,  New  York 

Reception 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  EDGAR  H.  WYMAN 

Dr.  Chesterson 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

The  Honorable  Mayor  Dickman  has  been  St.  Louis,  and  I  know  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
unable  to  be  with  us  this  evening,  but  he  tlemen,  will  enjoy  hearing  him  speak.  We 
has  sent  a  very  able  gentleman  to  repre-  are  indeed  sorry  that  our  Mayor  could  not 
sent'liim,  and  speak  for  him,  Mr.  Edgar  H.  be  with  us,  but  he  is  a  very  busy  man.  I  take 
Wyman,  First  Assistant  City  Counselor  of  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Wyman. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

On  Behalf  o/  the  City  of  St.  Louis 

Mr.  Edgar  H.  Wtmak 
First  Assistant  City  Counselor  of  St.  Louis 


Dr.  Chesterson,  distinguished  visitors, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

The  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  has  asked  me  to 
come  here  tonight  and  extend  the  City's 
greetings  to  this  Convention,  because  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  be  here,  him- 
self. It  quite  often  happens  that  circiim- 
stances  arise  that  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  forego  pleasures,  of  which  he  would 
otherwise  like  to  avail  himself,  and  this  is 
one  such  occasion. 

I  know  he  counts  it  as  a  loss  not  to  be 
able  to  be  hei-e  and  extend  the  City's 
greetings  to  this  Convention,  but  of  this 
much  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  greeting, 
itself,  is  none  the  less  sincere,  and  none 
the  less  whole-hearted  because  the  duty  of 
extending  it  has  been  given  to  someone  of 
less  importance. 

St.  Louis  is  proud  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  because  it  is  proud  of  the 
unselfish  devotion  with  which  they  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  cause,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  contradict  me  when  I  say. 


it  is  a  cause  more  human  than  any  to 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  men  and  women, 
anywhere,  to  lend  their  aid. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  and  gen- 
uine gratification  to  you  to  know  that  you 
have,  by  the  efforts  that  you  put  forth  in 
your  labors,  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion that  can  be  made,  toward  alleviating 
the  physical  and  mental  suffering  of  a 
great  portion  of  our  population,  that  are 
laboring  under  the  most  distressing  and 
perplexing  of  handicaps. 

I  have  no  keys  to  the  City  to  distribute 
among  you  tonight,  but  after  all,  that  is 
a  mere  symbolic  welcome,  but  I  assure 
you  that  the  latch  string  of  St.  Louis  hangs 
on  the  outside  for  you.  It  is  with  a  spirit 
of  pride  in  your  accomplishments,  that  I 
extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor, 
this  greeting,  and  with  the  hope  that  out 
of  this  Convention  may  come  even  more 
improvement  in  the  progress  you  have 
made  in  the  work  you  have  devoted  and 
are  devoting  your  lives  and  your  talents  to. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

On  Behalf  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Forrest  C.  Don  n  ell 
President,  Board  of  Managers,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  distinguished  privilege,  this 
evening,  that  is  accorded  me,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  to 
greet  our  guests,  and  to  extend  them  a 
most  cordial  welcome. 

It  is  my  information  that  it  is  thirty 
years  since  this  Association  met  with- 
in the  City  of  St.  Louis.  The  School  was 
not  then  located  in  its  present  home  but 
was  down  in  another  section  of  the  City, 
at   Nineteenth   and   Morgan   Streets. 

Tonight,  we  meet  in  a  great  institution.  We 
have  an  honest  and  justifiable  pride  in  the 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and  we 
have  likewise  an  honest  and  justifiable 
pride  in  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  organization  of  yours  comes  to  us 
in  a  spirit,  we  are  sure,  of  co-operation, 
one  with  the  other,  in  the  endeavor  to 
bring  about,  as  Mr.  Wyman  has  so  well 
said  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  a  greater  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  with  which  this 
and  other  institutions,  and  these  and  other 
individuals   are  called  upon  to   deal. 

The  Superintenent  of  the  School,  Mr. 
S.  M.  Green,  has  very  kindly  alluded  to 
the    privilege    which    has    been    mine    for 
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some  years,  of  performing  some  slight 
service  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
School.  It  think  it  would  be  most  in- 
appropriate, should  I  not  take  at  this 
time  the  opportunity  to  express  to  our 
guests  something  of  the  spirit  of  appre- 
ciation that  we,  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
have  for  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green  is,  of  course,  as  we  all  real- 
ize, a  very  young  man,  new  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  blind.  He  has  served  only, 
approximately,  forty-three  years  in  that 
service,  and  most  of  us  are  expecting 
him  to  serve  at  least  forty-three,  or  pos- 
sibly  forty-four   more   years. 

Just  bej'^ond  yonder  door  is  a  bronze 
tablet  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  pre- 
sented to  him,  on  an  occasion  not  so  long 
ago,  celebrating  his  forty-third  year  of  ser- 
vice to  the  blind  of  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion. May  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
tablet,  which  is  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held.  There  appears  thereon  not 
alone  the  word  "Educator",  which  is  itself 
a  tribute  that  is  well-founded,  but  like- 
wise certain  other  significant  words.  Two 
of  them  appear  at  the  top.  They  are  the 
words,  "Our  Friend".  Then  there  appears 
his  name,  "Samuel  McKnight  Green",  then 
the  word,  "Educator",  and  then  the  tribute 
that  any  man  or  any  woman  would  be 
pleased  to  have  recorded  for  himself  or 
herself,  a  tribute  in  these  five  words, 
"His  Life   a   Beautiful   Service". 

May  I  say,  also,  and  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  embarrassing  to  either  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Green  for  me  to  say  so,  that  not  alone  is 
she  his  helpmeet  in  domestic  life,  but  in 
this  splendid  service  she  has  stood  by  him 
through  light  and  darkness,  through  hap- 
piness and  gloom,  through  success  and, 
perhaps,    apparent   failure,    at   times.    To- 


night it  is  my  privilege,  as  President  of 
this  Board,  to  extend,  officially,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Green,  our  cordial  expression  of 
appreciation  for  their  fine  work. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  tempera- 
ture this  evening  is  somewhat  cool  within 
this  room.  (Laughter)  I  assure  the  guests 
that  you  are  enjoying  among  us  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  seashore. 

May  I  say,  in  concluding  these  remarks, 
that  we  of  this  School  are  impressed  by 
the  attitude  of  a  sincere  desire  to  work 
unselfishly,  which  is  manifested  by  our 
teachers,  and  we  believe  by  those  who  are 
our  guests,  an  attitude  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  those  they  are 
serving. 

We  are  told  the  teachers  and  the  in- 
structors make  a  sacrifice.  Indeed  they 
do,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  after 
all  there  is  not  a  greater  reward  to  these 
teachers,  these  instructors,  these  heads  of 
schools,  these  members  of  boards,  those 
who  are  laboring  for  the  blind,  than  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Tonight,  the  spirit  of  appreciation  that 
goes  out  from  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
those  who  have  observed  their  work,  is 
part  of  their  reward.  The  knowledge  of 
a  duty  well  done,  and  of  achievement  well 
accomplished  is  among  the  rewards  that 
have  come  to  our  guests. 

Tonight,  both  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  they  have  rendered,  and 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  privilege  of 
again  welcoming  them  to  St.  Louis,  it 
gives  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
School  sincere  pleasure  to  greet  them 
again  among  us,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  a  happy,  successful,  and  an  achiev- 
ing Convention  may  be  yours. 


RESPONSE  TO  WORDS  OF  WELCOME 

John  F.  Bledsoe 
Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Mr.  President,  representatives  of  his  ex- 
cellency, the  Governor,  his  honor,  the  Ma- 
yor, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  warm 
welcome  which  has  been  extended  to  this 
Association,  representing  approximately  80 
Schools   for  the   Blind,   in   Canada,   United 


States  and  her  possessions.  You  who  rep- 
resent the  great  State  of  Missouri,  the 
geographical  center  as  well  as  the  heart 
of  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial center  of  the  nation,  a  state  which 
had  its  beginning  through  the  activities  of 
the  early  French  fur  traders  up  and  down 
the  banks  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters; 
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a  state  which  gave  to  us  the  country's 
greatest  humorist,  Mark  Twain — ^we  thank 
you  for  your  words  of  welcome. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Wyman,  representing 
His  Honor,  Mayor  Dickman,  this  wonder- 
ful city  of  St.  Louis,  which  gave  us  that 
sweet  singer  Eugene  Field,  the  city  that 
made  possible  the  fame  of  Lindbergh  and 
which  has  led  the  world  in  the  populariza- 
tion of  good  music  through  your  open-air 
theatre,  which  someone  has  said,  rivals 
"in  extent  and  boldness  of  conception, 
the  stately  outdoor  temples  of  Greece." 
We  thank  you  for  your  hearty  greetings. 


We  are  glad  to  be  the  guests  of  such  a 
city  containing  such  a  shrine,  for  music  is 
one  of  the  most  important  departments  in 
this,  our  special  line  of  education. — ^We 
thank  you  for  your  hearty  greetings. 

We  are  glad  indeed  of  being  the  guests 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
headed  by  that  genial  and  efficient  Nestor 
of  our  Association,   Superintendent  Green. 

We,  a  specialized  group  of  educators, 
extend  to  you  all  an  urgent  invitation  to 
join  with  us  in  our  deliberations  and  help 
us  while  we  endeavor  to  solve  some  of  the 
many  problems  which  come  to  us  as  we  try 
to  lift  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  PRESIDENT  C  A.  HAMILTON 

Superintendent  G.  E.  Lineberry 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 


Friends,  I  thought  that  the  task  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  over.  The  Sec- 
retary told  me  that  when  we  got  up  the 
program  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  were  free,  and  when  I  got  here 
I  found  there  was  still  another  duty. 

I  wovdd  Mke  to  say  that  no  man  ever 
served  with  a  finer  committee.  The  other 
four  members  have  worked  diligently  to 
help,  and  we  have  on  this  program  thir- 
ty-five states  represented,  and  all  the  other 
states  were  asked  to  be  present,  but  were 
not  able  to  come.  Never  did  a  committee 
find  a  finer  spirit  of  co-operatdon  than 
was  shown  by  the  different  states,  in  not 
only  accepting,  but  cheerfully  accepting 
and  working  to  make  this  program  a  suc- 
cess, and  only  those  that  found  it  impos- 
sible to  come  are  not  represented. 


Now  this,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  our  "swan 
song"  tonight,  when  we  introduce  the 
President.  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  introduce 
a  man  that  is  far  better  known  than  I 
am.  He  taught  for  eighteen  years  in  New 
York  State  schools,  and  twenty-seven 
years  ago  came  to  our  work.  One  of  the 
finest  superintendents,  one  of  the  finest 
school  men,  one  of  the  best  known  men, 
and  I  must  say,  one  of  the  finest  yoke- 
fellows I  have  ever  known. 

Soon  after  being  appointed  on  this  Com- 
mittee, I  had  a  chance  to  have  a  confer- 
ence with  him  to  get  his  opinions  and 
ideas,  and  they  are  written  in  this  pro- 
gram we  have  for  you  this  week. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  to- 
night, the  President  of  this  Association, 
Superintendent  C.  A.  Hamilton  of  Batavia, 
New  York,  who  will  now  speak  to  you. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

C.  A.  Hamilton 
Superintendent,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York 


Representatives  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
officers  of  this  School,  our  genial  host,  Mr. 
Green,  and  all  the  rest  of  you: 

I  would  be  most  happy  to  sit  on  the 
cushioned  seat  over  at  my  left,  and  listen 
to  Mr.  Lineberry  telUng  more  fish  stories 
about  my  age,  but  custom  has  decreed 
that    the    President    of    this    organization 


shall,  each  year,  give  an  address,  more  or 
less  wise  in  nature,  at  the  'opening  session 
of  the  Convention.  I  suggested  to  Mr. 
Lineberry  that  this  would  be  a  good  year 
to  omit  that,  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
me,  so  here  we  are. 

On  this  cool  evening,  I  promise  not  to 
detain  you  very  long.  Some  of  you  prob- 
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ably  have  heaixl  the  story  about  Dr.  Eliot, 
former  President  of  Harvard,  it  is  an  old 
story,  but  fits  the  case.  A  preacher,  of 
considerable  fame,  was  to  address  the  stu- 
dents there  one  Sunday  afternoon.  As  he 
and  the  Doctor  were  going  into  the  pulpit, 
he  asked,  "About  how  long  am  I  expected 
to  speak?"  The  Doctor  said,  "We  have 
no  cast-iron  regulation  regarding  the 
length  of  the  service,  but  there  is  a  tra- 
dition among  the  students,  that  no  soul  is 
saved  after  the  first  twenty  minutes." 

Now,  I  am  not  here  tonight,  primarily, 
to  save  souls,  but  for  the  comfort  of  your 
souls,  I  wish  to  announce  that  my  paper 
is  only  twenty  minutes  long.  Maybe  that 
will  relieve  you  a  little. 

A  gathering  such  as  this,  composed  of 
school  superintendents  and  teachers,  natu- 
rally calls  for  the  discussion  of  some  edu- 
cational topic.  We  are  going  to  venture  at 
the  start,  a  very  fundamental  question, 
namely,  What  is  education?  The  term 
has  been  variously  defined.  One  dictionary 
describes  education  as  "the  act  or  process 
of  training  by  a  prescribed  or  customary 
course  of  study  or  discipline."  It  has 
also  been  variously  referred  to  as  a  pro- 
cess of  pouring  into,  a  process  of  drawing 
out,  a  process  of  faculty  and  character 
development.  The  definition  of  education 
which  we  are  going  to  use  as  the  basis 
of  this  discussion  is  one  given  many 
years  ago  by  Doctor  Andrew  VanVlecken 
Raymond,  at  that  time  president  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  His  definition 
was  this:  "Education  is  that  which  en- 
ables its  possessor  to  recognize  and  choose 
the  best  things  in  life."  Whether  we 
consider  this  as  a  definition  or  as  a  phil- 
osophical statement,  it  is  certainly  signi- 
ficant and  true.  An  educated  person  must 
first  of  all  have  knowledge.  That  knowl- 
edge should  enable  him  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  grades  of  excellence 
and  hence  to  recognize  the  best.  This 
statement  applies  to  all  grades  of  formal 
education,  primary,  secondary,  higher  and 
professional.  It  is  true  of  different  de- 
grees of  education,  even  that  which  is 
partial  or  imperfect.  The  statement  natu- 
rally applies  with  increasing  force  as  the 
process  of  education,  or  the  possession  of 
it,  is  fuller  and  more  complete. 

We  note  that  this  definition  of  education 
involved   two    separate    and   distinct   func- 


tions of  the  mind.  First,  the  ability  to 
recognize,  and,  second,  the  ability  to  make 
a  choice.  Both  these  functions  are  essen- 
tial to  promote  a  harmonious  life.  The 
highest  degree  of  success  cannot  be 
achieved  if  either  of  these  functions  is 
weak.  Recognition  of  the  best  things  in 
life  is  of  little  value  unless  joined  with 
the  ability  to  choose  for  ourselves  those 
things  of  superior  excellence;  and  of  coursfe 
one  can  make  no  choice  unless  he  pos- 
sesses the  ability  to  consider  degrees  of 
excellence. 

We  will  doubtless  all  agree  that  if  a 
comparison  had  to  be  made  involving  the 
relative  values  of  these  two  functions,  the 
latter  would  be  considered  the  more  im- 
portant. Any  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  rela- 
tively small  value  unless  it  be  combined 
with  the  ability  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
accumulation  of  vast  funds  of  information 
constitutes  knowledge,  but  the  power  to 
make  use  of  this  knowledge,  to  apply  it 
to  a  practical  problem  of  every  day  life 
constitutes  wisdom,  and  to  quote  from  the 
writer  of  Proverbs,  "Wisdom  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  therefore  get  wisdom."  Again 
wisdom  is  more  tenacious  than  knowledge. 
The  value  of  knowledge  depends  largely 
upon  our  memory,  and  memory  fades. 
Wisdom,  however,  the  ability  to  apply 
knowledge,  is  an  integral  element  of  char- 
acter and  gains  strength  with  use.  Tenny- 
son truly  wrote,  "Knowledge  comes,  but 
wisdom  lingers." 

Since,  therefore,  the  ability  to  apply 
wisely  to  the  problems  of  life  whatever 
knowledge  one  possesses,  in  other  words, 
the  ability  to  choose  the  best  things  in 
life,  is  an  integral  part  of  education,  a 
grave  responsibility  rests  upon  all  who 
profess  to  be  educators  to  look  well  to  it 
that  this  second  essential  of  education  is 
not  omitted  from  whatever  system  they 
may  use.  This  second  function  has  admit- 
tedly occupied  a  secondary  position  in  all 
systems  of  education  except  perhaps  those 
having  a  theological  basis.  It  is  simpler, 
it  is  easier,  to  train  the  mind  than  to  de- 
velop the  will.  Any  person  endowed  with 
average  mentality  and  siifficient  ambition 
may  amass  an  almost  limitless  amount  of 
information.  He  may  train  hds  memory, 
develop  his  logical  faculties  and  store  his 
mind  full  of  valuable  knowledge  of  all 
kinds.  He  may  thus  prepare  himself  to 
"recognize  the  best  things  in  life."     But 
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if  a  person  possesses   a  weak  will,  either 
through    inheritance    or    the    influence    of 
wrong  habits,  it  becomes  a  vastly  different 
and  a  vastly  more  difficult  job  to  develop, 
train  and  strengthen  this  weak  will.     The 
difficulty    of  the   task,   however,   does   not 
justify  any  failure  to  perform  it.     In  full 
realization    of    the    very    important    part 
which    decisions    play    in    everyone's    life, 
the  real  teacher  wall  do  his  utmost  to  de- 
velop in  his  pupils  that  faculty  which  will 
render   these    decisions    to   be    made    most 
wisely,     "I  am,  I  ought,  I  can,  I  will,"  arfe 
the  only  firm  foundation  stones  on  which 
we  may  hope  to  climb  to  a  higher  sphere 
of    existence.      The    first    implies    that   we 
have   a   faculty   of   introspection;    the    sec- 
ond  that  we   can   submit   that   recognition 
of   self   consciousness   to    our   moral   judg- 
ment;  the  third  that  we   are  conscious   of 
a  freedom  to   act  in  accordance  with  that 
judgment;    and   the   fourth   that   we    may 
determinately    exercise    that    power.     Thus 
the  will  may  be  defined  as  a  determinate 
effort  to  carry   out   a   purpose   previously 
conceived.     The  man  in  full  possession  of 
this  volitional  power  can  use  it  in  giving 
effect    to    his    mental    decision    either    by 
transmuting  that  decision  into  positive  ac- 
tion  or   by   applying   restraint   to    actions 
which   may   be   prompted   by   a   lower   im- 
pulse.    It  is  only  through  the  exercise  of 
this     self-controlling    function    that    men 
throughout    history    have    become    leaders 
and  initiated  movements  that  have  result- 
ed   beneficially    to    the    human    race.      Dr. 
Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  New  York  State 
Commissioner    of    Education,    in    a    recent 
college  address  emphasized  the  importance 
of  individual  voluntary  control.     He   said: 
"Leadership  cannot  be  attained  by  the  in- 
dolent or  weak  will." 

The  union  of  two  distinct  agencies  in 
the  mental  constitution  of  each  individual, 
namely,  the  intellect  and  the  will,  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  education.  In  its  earlier  stages,  the 
educator  aims  to  call  forth  and  train  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  his  pupils  by 
bringing  appropriate  external  influences  to 
bear  upon  him;  but  every  teacher  who 
really  understands  his  profession  will 
make  it  his  special  object  to  foster  the 
development  and  to  promote  the  right  ex- 
ercise of  that  internal  power,  by  the 
exertion  of  which  each  individual  becomes 
the  director  of  his  own  conduct  and  to   a 


large  degree  the  arbiter  of  his  own  des- 
tinies. This  power  is  exercised  by  the 
will,  by  virtue  of  its  domination  over  the 
operations  of  both  body  and  mind;  the 
real  self  formation  of  the  ego  commences 
with  his  consciousness  of  his  ability  to 
determine  his  own  course  of  thought  and 
action. 

In  this  discussion  we  are  assuming  the 
power  of  the  individual  to  exercise  what 
is  usually  denominated  freedom  of  will. 
We  take  little  stock  in  that  modern  psy- 
chology which  makes  of  the  will  merely 
an  urge,  and  claims  that  its  exercise  is 
absolutely  detennined  by  combinations  of 
antecedent  causes.  This  theory  makes  of 
man  a  mere  automaton,  a  puppet  played 
by  the  strings  of  circumstance.  This  the- 
ory destroys  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
will  and  of  course  makes  impossible  any 
real  self  responsibility.  Away  with  such 
teachings!  But  even  if  we  were  to  ac- 
cept this  modern  theory  of  the  will,  there 
would  still  remain  upon  educators  just  as 
strong,  if  not  indeed  a  stronger,  respon- 
sibility of  creating,  through  both  precept 
and  example,  such  a  power  of  determin- 
ing causes  as  "W'ill  result  in  the  most  ben- 
eficent exercise  of  the  so-called  deter- 
mined urge.  Whatever  may  be  our  psy- 
chological theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
will,  the  fact  remains  that  the  exercise  of 
the  will  in  the  making  of  decisions  may  be 
in  a  large  measure  determined  by  the  in- 
fluences which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  individual  possessor  of  the  will. 

It  is  here  that  the  privilege  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  comes  into 
play.  Every  true  teacher  will  ask  himself 
the  question.  How  can  I  so  influence  my 
pupils  that  they  will  develop  right  habits 
and  acquire  the  faculty  of  right  selection? 
Dr.  William  F.  Book  gives  five  methods 
of  promoting  this  process  of  development. 
The  first  step  is  by  so  planning  the  pu- 
pil's work  that  he  may  succeed  most  of 
the  time.  Tasks  should  be  assigned  that 
come  within  the  ability  of  the  pupil  who 
will  exercise  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex- 
ertion. Too  difficult  tasks  will  discourage 
him. 

Next,  by  making  it  a  practice  to  com- 
plete everything  that  has  been  planned, 
thereby  developing  the  habit  of  achieving 
success  in  every  undertaking.  The  teacher 
who   accepts   partially   correct   answers   to 
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problems  in  mathematics  or  slovenly  writ- 
ten paragraphs  in  language,  when  she 
knows  the  assigned  task  is  well  within  the 
pupil's  power,  is  doing  much  to  foster 
slack  habits  which  interfere  with  success. 

His  third  method  is  by  strengthening  in 
every  possible  way  their  purposes  and  de- 
sires which  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the 
things  to  be  done.  This  we  assume  in- 
volves making  clear  to  the  pupil  the  de- 
sirability of  completing  his  task  and  oi 
showing  him  a  useful  end  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

His  fourth  point  shows  how  actual  suc- 
cess arouses  the  faith  and  confidence  of 
one's  associates  and  friends.  Any  success- 
ful teacher  can  give  from  his  own  exper- 
ience examples  of  the  utility  of  this 
method. 

In  Dr.  Book's  fifth  point  he  emphasizes 
the  power  of  the  faith  and  confidence  ex- 
pressed in  the  pupil  by  his  teacher.  "This 
faith  is  a  very  practical  and  important 
factor  in  education  and  life." 

Experiments  in  the  field  of  learning 
have  shown  that  it  is  intense  effort  right- 
ly and  systematically  applied  to  the  task 
in  hand,  that  enables  a  learner  to  sui^ass 
others  in  results  achieved.  T^e  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  but  to  those  who 
persevere.  Individuals  with  mediocre  abil- 
ity often  succeed  better  than  the  brightest 
members  of  their  class  because  they  pos- 
sess the  necessary  determination  or  will  to 
succeed,  while  students  with  higher  men- 
tal endowments  often  fail  in  life  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  driving  power  to 
keep  them  effectively  and  continually  ap- 
plied to  their  work.  In  business,  in  sci- 
ence, in  art,  and  in  every  field  of  human 
activity  it  is  intense  and  consistent  effort 
applied  to  one's  tasks  that  leads  to  success. 
Of  course  superior  intelligence  and  great- 
er knowledge  should  make  the  individual 
capable  of  forming  better  judgments,  but 
this  superior  intelligence  cannot  counteract 
failure  due  to  the  handicap  of  a  weak  or 
vacillating  will. 

To  return  to  our  definition  of  education 
which  contains  as  one  of  its  fundamentals 
the  ability  to  choose  the  best  things  in 
life,  we  should  understand  that  the  term 
"best"  is  not  necessarily  used  in  a  moral 
or  spiritual  sense.  We  are  called  upon  al- 
most daily  to  make  decisions  which,  in  the 


opinion  of  most  i)eople,  possess  little  or  no 
purely  ethical  content.  The  excellence  of 
these  decisions  is  determined  by  the  value 
of  their  results  judged  from  a  utilitarian 
standpoint.  For  example,  a  young  man 
is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  choosing  his 
vocation  in  life.  Several  openings  are  be- 
fore him.  Any  one  of  them  leads  to  a 
career  which  is  respectable  and  moral.  The 
one  which  is  best  for  him  to  choose  is 
that  one  which  most  perfectly  adapts  it- 
self to  his  personal  tastes  and  abilities, 
and  which  also  offers  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  fumisliing  him  a  comfortable 
livelihood.  Since  his  motive  is  a  lofty 
one,  in  making  whatever  choice  he  decides 
upon,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  his 
decision  should  be  placed  in  the  ethical 
category.  If  through  lack  of  training  of 
his  will  he  makes  an  unfortunate  choice, 
his  decision  is  not  a  sin  but  merely  an 
error  of  judgment.  If,  however,  his  intel- 
lect and  his  will  had  both  been  properly 
trained,  he  might  have  avoided  the  error 
of  choosing  that  vocation  for  which  he 
was  not  as  well  fitted  as  he  was  for  some 
other.  By  the  universal  dissemination  of 
that  kind  of  training  which  we  are  cham- 
pioning, there  will  be  far  fewer  cases  of 
square  pegs  in  round  holes  in  the  business 
and  professional  world. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to 
the  choosing  of  one's  partner  for  life. 
How  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  up- 
on the  sea  of  matrimony  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  or  v^dll  to  choose  as  a  mate 
for  the  connubial  barque  the  best  person 
available. 

The  world  of  literature  offers  a  vast 
variety  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Some  of 
these  are  harmful  and  if  read  put  false 
and  even  base  ideas  into  the  nmnd  of  the 
reader.  Others  may  be  harmless  but  there 
are  plenty  whidi  give  expression  to 
thoughts  that  are  elevating,  ideas  that  de- 
pict to  the  reader  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true,  and  the  educated  mind  will 
select  those  of  the  best.  Even  in  the  dis- 
position of  our  leisure  time  we  may  choose 
those  forms  of  diversion  which  will  do  us 
no  good  whatever,  or  we  may  select  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  both  physically  and 
mentally  helpful  to  us. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel  knows  how  much  more 
benefit  he   derives  from  traveling  through 
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a  country  of  whose  history  and  people  he 
has  some  knowledge.  He  is  better  equij)- 
ped  to  select  for  observation  those  things 
that  are  worth-while  than  he  would  be  if 
he  were  ignorant  of  the  country's  attrac- 
tions. A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who 
amassed  considerable  wealth  somewhat  late 
in  life.  He  had  had  few  educational  ad- 
vantages. He  took  his  wife  for  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  Europe.  On  the  boat 
coming  home  a  fellow  traveler  while  con- 
versing with  them  about  their  travels 
remarked,  "I  suppose  you  visited  Rome." 
Mr.  Newrich  looked  at  his  wife  and  said, 
"Rome,  Rome,  Ma,  was  we  at  Rome?" 
"Why,  yes.  Pa,"  she  replied.  "Don't  you 
remember,  that's  where  I  got  you  those 
red  socks,"  Just  think  of  visiting  the  im- 
mortal city  with  its  wonderful  historical 
associations,  its  wealth  of  architecture,  its 
priceless  treasures  of  art,  that  city  which 
has  made  and  is  still  making  deep  im- 
pressions upon  civilization,  think,  I  say, 
of  visiting  this  city  and  carrying  away 
therefrom  nothing  but  the  memory  of 
flamboyant  hosiery.  Yet  Mr.  Newrich  was 
not  to  blame. 

Because  of  his  lack  of  education  he  did 
not  possess  the  ability  to  recognize  nor 
the  power  to  choose  the  best  things  which 
the  city  had  to  offer. 

Of  course  every  man  has  to  make  dur- 
ing his  life  many  decisions  which  are  of  a 
moral  or  spiritual  diaraoter.  In  making 
these  decisions  the  lack  or  the  possession 
of  an  education  applies  with  an  equal  if 
not  greater  force  than  in  the  class  of  de- 
cisions mentioned  above.  However,  as 
this  is  an  educational  address  and  not  a 
sermon,  I  will  let  the  following  scriptural 
quotation  suffice  for  the  ethical  part  of  the 
discussion.  James  IV,  17:  "Therefore  to 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 

If  we  were  to  make  a  list  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  every  line  of  endeavor 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  we  would  dis- 
cover in  every  case  that  they  were  men 
who  possessed  great  powers  of  self  con- 
trol and  great  capacity  for  correct  de- 
cision. No  one  can  become  truly  gfreat 
who  chooses  the  wrong  course  of  action  in 
the  crises  of  his  life.  Consider  the  out- 
standing blind  people  from  Homer  to 
Helen  Keller,  including  Milton,  Senator 
Gore,  Sir  Francis  Campbell  and  dozens  of 
others  who  might  be  named.    We  are  cer- 


tainly justified  in  asserting  that  not  one 
of  these  could  have  achieved  his  fame 
without  that  combination  of  knowledge 
and  ability  to  use  it  implied  in  our  de- 
finition of  education.  We  none  of  us 
know  what  one  of  the  sightless  pupils 
entrusted  to  our  care  and  training  may 
develop  into  one  of  these  remarkably  use- 
ful members  of  society.  But  the  majority 
of  our  pupils  who  probably  like  most  of 
us,  will  live  out  their  lives  as  just  com- 
mon people,  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
best  that  we  can  give  them.  The  will 
is  to  be  trained  as  we  train  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  through  the  exercise 
of  its  normal  function.  While  there  is 
no  one  set  form  of  exercise  which  alone 
will  serve  to  train  the  will,  the  work  of 
the  school  offers  as  good  an  opportunity 
for  training  will  power  as  for  cultivating 
memory  or  reasoning  ability.  The  teacher 
who  though  perhaps  unappreciated  and 
poorly  paid  yet  performs  every  duty  with 
conscientious  thoroughness  is  developing 
a  moral  fibre  and  a  strength  of  will  in 
the  soul  of  her  pupil  which  will  not  fail 
them  in  the  day  or  stress.  On  the  side 
of  inhibition  there  is  always  the  necessity 
for  self  restraint  that  the  rights  of  others 
may  not  be  infringed  upon.  While  on  the 
positive  side  the  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  will  power  are  always  at  hand  in 
school.  Every  lesson  gives  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  measure  his  strength  and  de- 
termination against  the  resistance  of  the 
task.  Ideals  should  be  presented,  high 
standards  built  up,  habits  rendered  se- 
cure. The  great  problem  for  the  teacher 
in  this  connection  is  so  to  organize  both 
control  and  instruction  that  the  largest 
iwssible  opportunity  is  given  to  pupils  for 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  will  in  all 
school  relations.  By  doing  this  the  teacher 
is  laying  the  foundation  of  those  habits 
of  self  control  and  correct  judgment  which 
will  be  essential  to  both  their  success  and 
happiness  in  their  future  lives.  The  human 
will  is  a  mode  of  control,  control  of  our 
thoughts  and  through  our  thoughts  of  our 
actions.  Will  is  the  culmination  of  the 
mental  life,  the  highest  form  of  directive 
agent  within  us.  Beginning  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  simplest  movements  it  goes 
on  until  it  governs  the  current  of  our  life 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  distant  ideal.  Every 
man  possesses  in  some  degree  a  spark  of 
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divinity,  a  sovereign  individuality,  a  power  conscientiously   done   this   has   contributed 

of  independent  initiative.     The   educators'  his  utmost  to  bestow  upon  his  pupils  that 

bounden  duty  and  blessed  privilege  is  to  kind  of  education  which  will  enable  them 

fan  this   spark,   develop   the   individuality  to   recognize   and   choose  the   best  things 

and  train  the  power.  "Die  educator  who  has  in  life. 


SECOND  SESSION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  26th,  1934 
Pkesidekt  C.  a.  Hamilton,  Presiding 

Minimum  Educational  Essentials  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  to  be 

Financed  by  the  State     - __...    Dr.   Q.  H.  Burritt 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New   Ideals   for   Changing   Conditions     ----------A.    J.    Caxdwell 

Superintendent,  LfOuisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Discussion      -- -- Mendus  R.  Vevle 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minnesota 

Report  on  Uniform  Statistics  of  the  Blind Miss  Evelyn    C.   McKay 

Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City 

Discussion     - ----M.    L.    Batson,    M.D. 

Superintendent,  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

Round  Tables: 

Superintendents  and  Principals, 

Superintendent   John    F.    Bledsoe,   Baltimore,   Maryland,   Leader. 

High  School  Department  Teachers, 

Mrs,  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Staunton,  Virginia,  Leader. 

Elementary  Department  Teachers, 

Mrs.  G.  F,  Oliphant,  Macon,  Georgia,  Leader. 

Physical  Education, 

Miss  Marie  H.  Cobb,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Leader. 

Music  Teachers, 

C.  N.  Roberts,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Leader. 

Industrial  Teachers, 

Superintendent  W.  E.   Allen,  Austin,  Texas,  Leader. 

Superintendents'  Wives,  Supervisors,  and  Matrons, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Ganey,  Talladega,  Alabama,  Leader. 
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MINIMUM   EDUCATIONAL  ESSENTIALS   IN   THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  DEAF 

TO  BE  FINANCED  BY  THE  STATE 

0.    H.    BURRITT, 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

and 

B.  S.  JoiCE, 

Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 


Prior  to  the  fiscal  biennium  beginning 
June  1,  1933,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  provided  a  per  cap- 
ita rate  for  the  education  of  blind  stu- 
dents of  the  Commonwealth  that,  for  the 
bienniums  of  1929-31  and  1931-33,  exceed- 
ed by  $90  the  rate  for  the  deaf. 

This  differential  was  granted  upon  rep- 
resentations of  the  managements  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  that  it  costs  more  to 
educate  blind  children  than  deaf  children. 
These  representations  were  made  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  was  more  costly  than  that  of  the 
deaf  in  those  states  which  provided  educa- 
tional facilities  of  equal  value  for  their 
blind  and  deaf  pupils. 

The  decision  of  State  Superintendent 
Rule,  in  June,  1963,  that  the  per  capita 
rate  for  the  biennium  beginning  Jvme  1, 
1933,  should  be  the  same  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf — ^namely  $590 — led  to  the 
suggestion  by  Dr.  James  P.  Hutchinson, 
President  of  the  Board  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  that  a  committee 
upon  which  each  of  the  four  institutions 
involved  be  represented  should  undertake 
the  study  of  the  relative  costs  of  educat- 
ing blind  and  deaf  pupils  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  factual  data  upon 
which  to  reach  a  valid  conclusion. 

It  was  agreed  that  any  study  of  the 
comparative  costs  of  educating  blind  and 
deaf  pupils  must  take  into  account  the 
minimum  educational  essentials  that  should 
be  provided  by  the  State.  It  was,  how- 
ever, unanimously  agreed  that  there  had 
never  been  any  exact  definition  of  what 
constitutes  these  minimum  educational  es- 
sentials. 

Accordingly  Dr.  Rule,  State  Superinten- 
dent   of   Public    Instruction,    named    as    a 


committee  to  study  and  report  upon  this 
question,  "the  Superintendents  of  the  four 
schools  and  Dr.  Reiter,"  State  Director 
of  Special  Education.  TTiis  committee  was 
constituted  as  follows: 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Reiter,  Director  of  Spe- 
cial Education,  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Gruver,  Superintendent  of  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Manning,  Superintendent  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Edgewood,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Superintendent  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,   Overbrook,   Philadelphia. 

In  preparing  this  report,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Reiter  the  Superintendents  of 
each  of  the  four  schools  involved  submit- 
ted to  him  their  initial  drafts  of  what  they 
thought  should  constitute  "Minimum  Edu- 
cation Essentials  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  to  be  Financed  by  the 
State,"  sending  a  copy  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee.  Superintendent  Joice  and 
the  writer  spent  subsequently  several  hours 
together  harmonizing  their  views  and  re- 
ducing them  to  written  form.  The  Com- 
mittee met  in  Harrisburg  on  September 
29th,  1933,  to  consider  the  content  and 
form  of  the  report.  The  initial  draft  there 
agreed  upon  has  been  subjected  to  ad- 
ditional criticism  and  revision. 

The  following  draft  of  the  report,  there- 
fore, represents  what  this  Committee  be- 
lieves constitutes — 

Minimum   Educational  Essentials  in  the 

Education  of  the  Blind  to  be  Financed 

by  the  State 
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TOPICS  PRESENTED 

I.  Aims  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
n.  Procedure    for    Admission    and    Dis- 
charge. 

III.  Classification  and  Assignment  of 
Pupils. 

IV.  Health. 

V.  Standard   of  Vision. 

VI.  Determination  of  Mentality. 

VII.  Course   of  Study: 

1.  Academic 

2.  Manual  Arts 

3.  Music 

VTII.  Vocational    Training. 

IX.  Extra-curricular  and  Socializing  Ac- 
tivities. 

X.  Length  of  Course. 
XL  Size  of  Classes. 

XII.  Length  of  School  Day  and  School 
Year. 

XIII.  Deaf-Blind. 

XIV.  Employment   Service. 

XV.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

XVI.  Teacher  Qualification  and  Prepara- 
tion. 

XVn.  Salary  Schedule. 

XVIII.  Housemothers. 

XIX.  Research. 

XX.  School  Plant. 

XXI.  Equipment. 

MINIMUM   EDUCATIONAL   ESSEN- 
TIALS  IN   THE   EDUCATION   OF 
THE  BLIND 

I.  Aims  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind: 

a.  Physical:  The  development  of  a 
strong  and  healthful  physique  capable  of 
resisting  disease  and  meeting  the  imusual 
physical  inherent  in  the  handicap. 

b.  Academic:  A  thorough  elementary 
and  high  school  education  equivalent  to 
that  afforded  seeing  children. 

c.  Vocational:  Vocational  instruction 
adapted  to  each  pupil's  ability  with  a  view 
to  enabling  him  to  become  self-supporting. 

d.  Social :  Socialization  of  each  pupil  to 
enable  him  to  become  an  acceptable  and 
contented  member   of  his  community. 


II.  Procedure  for  Admission  and  Discharge: 

Definite  procedure  should  be  developed 
for  admission  and  discharge.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  printed  form  be  prepared 
incorporating  the  ideas  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  schools  which 
shall  supply  the  information  desired  by 
the  Department  and  be  signed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Special  Education,  approving  ad- 
mission and  discharge. 

III.  Classification   and   Assignment   of  Pu- 
pils: 

The  composition  of  the  student  body  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  is  heterogeneous. 
The  problem  of  training  is  complicated  by 
such  determining  factors  as: 

a.  Cause  and  degree  of  blindness 

b.  Age  at  incidence 

c.  Age  at  admission 

d.  Education    and   experience    prior   to 
loss  of  sight 

e.  Health 

f.  Mentality 

The  experience  of  a  century's  struggle 
in  the  United  States  with  the  problems  of 
educating  blind  youth  adequately  indicates 
the  necessity  of  thorough  instruction  along 
four  major  lines — ^Physical,  Academic,  Man- 
ual and  Musical. 

1.  Physical: 

Basis  of  classification — According  to  age 
and  physical  development,  so  far  as  aca- 
demic school  grouping  permits. 

Methods  used — Estimate  of  needs  and 
physical  ability. 

By  whom  admimstered — Physical  direc- 
tor and  supervising  principals, 

2.  Academic  and  Manual: 

Basis  of  classification — Extent  and  qual- 
ity of  instruction  and  attainments  prior  to 
admission.  Usual  school  grouping  in 
grades  for  those  who  possess  the  requisite 
ability;  for  the  less  capable,  smaller  groups 
and  individual  instruction. 

Methods  used — Determination  of  men- 
tality and  manual  ability  by  examinatioi^ 
involving  the  use  of  standard  tests  of  in- 
telligence and  aptitude. 

By  whom  administered —  Supervising 
principals  and  psychologist. 
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3.  Musical: 

Basis  of  classification — Singing:  accord- 
ing to  age,  ability  and  voice  condition. 
Piano  and  organ:  according  to  talent. 

Methods  used — Examination  and  assign- 
ment by  directors   of  music. 

By  whom  administered — Director  of  mu- 
sic and  supervising  principals. 

IV.  Health: 

Lack  of  sight  precludes  the  normal  phy- 
sical development  that  a  seeing  child  ob- 
tains through  work  and  play.  Everything 
that  science  can  contribute  must  be  util- 
ized toward  overcoming  this  initial  physi- 
cal handicap.  An  adequate  health  pro- 
gram includes: 

1.  Health  Service: 

a.  Thorough  physical  examination  at  ad- 
mission, at  regular  intervals  during  train- 
ing and,  at  discharge,  by  the  school  phys- 
ician, ophthalmologist,  laryngologist  and 
dentist.  Results  of  each  examination  must 
be  carefully  recorded  and  made  available 
at  all  times. 

b.  Correction  of  defects  by  medical 
treatment  and  nursing  service. 

c.  An  ample  supply  of  wholesome  food, 
carefully  prepared  and  served  at  regular 
hours. 

d.  A  carefully  planned  and  executed 
regimen  of  relaxation  and  sleep. 

e.  A  full-time  registered  nurse. 

2.  Health  Instruction: 

a.  Qualified  physical  instructors — one  for 
each  sex. 

b.  Thorough  physical  examination  by  the 
physical  instructors  at  admission,  at  regu- 
lar intervals  during  training,  and  at  dis- 
charge. 

c.  Correction  of  defects  by  prescribed 
physical  exercises. 

d.  Daily  exercise  and  directed  play  un- 
der physical  instructors. 

e.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  bowling 
alley,  athletic  field  and  playgrounds — all 
well  equipped. 

V.  Standards  of  Vision: 

No  pupil  should  be  admitted  into  our 
schools     who     possess     more     than     6/60 


(20/200)  vision  in  the  better  eye.  In  the 
case  of  "partial  vision"  the  statement  of 
a  competent  ophthalmologist  should  ac- 
company the  application  for  admission. 
Eligibility  as  to  vision  should,  however,  be 
determined  finally  by  the  school's  oph- 
thalmologist. 

Sight-saving  classes  should  be  developed 
throughout  the  State  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  for  those  whose  vision 
ranges  between  20/200  and  20/70.  These 
pupils  cannot  be  taught  satisfactorily  in  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

VI.  Determination  of  Mentality: 

A  routine  procedure  should  be  developed 
in  accessible  centers  throughout  the  State 
for  determining  by  acceptable  methods 
the  mentality  ot  each  applicant. 

In  the  case  of  pupils  of  low  grade  men- 
tality who  may  be  received  for  a  trial 
period,  these  tests  should  be  repeated  fre- 
quently at  regvdar  intervals  to  determine 
the  pupils'  progress. 

The  length  of  the  trial  period  should  be 
determined  by  the  school  staff,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Director  of  Special 
Education. 

VII.  Course  of  Study: 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  of 
study  should  be  comparable  to  that  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State,  with 
such  variations  in  content  and  emphasis 
as  is  essential  for  pupils  without  sight. 
The  high  school  course  should  be  the  full 
equivalent  of  the  four-year  courses  offerea 
in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State. 

As  an  optional  procedure,  the  senior 
year's  work  may  be  taken  in  the  pupil's 
local  high  school — a  procedure  that  has 
been  followed  successfully  in  numerous 
cases.  These  high  schools  give  credit  for 
the  ground  covered  in  the  school  for  the 
blind  and  enroll  the  pupil  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  senior  class.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  year's  work  he 
receives  two  diplomas — one  from  his  local 
high  school,  the  other  from  the  school  for 
the  blind.  The  system  of  credits  is  based 
upon  the   Carnegie  unit. 

This  arrangement  accomplishes  4  im- 
portant purposes: 

a.  It  enables  the  blind  pupil  to  compare 
his  attainments  with  those  of  fellow 
students   who   see. 
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b.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  him 
to  develop  initiative  and  self-reliance. 

c.  It  enables  him  to  establish  contacts 
within  his  home  community;  and 

d.  It  assists  the  staff  of  the  school  act- 
ing in  a  vocational  guidance  capacity 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  sup- 
plying additional  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Programs  and  Courses  of  Study  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind  (1930-31)  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
(1933-34)  indicate  clearly  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  time  requirements. 

A.  Academic : 

That  every  child  whose  mentality  war- 
rants is  entitled  to  a  four-year  high  school 
education  at  public  expense,  is  now  a 
generally  accepted  principle  in  the  United 
States.  A  blind  child  has  an  equal  right, 
but  in  many  instances  he  will  require  a 
longer  time  to  reach  the  same  goal. 

B.  Manual  Arts: 

Manual  training  subjects  now  taught  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania — 
some  of  which  are  vocational — are  model- 
ing, caning,  knitting,  crocheting,  wood- 
working, basketry,  hand  and  machine  sew- 
ing, weaving,  netting,  brushmaking,  racket 
restringing  and  piano  timing. 

C     Music : 

The  educational  value  of  music  is  now 
generally  recognized,  and  musical  instruc- 
tion is  provided  wherever  possible  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  education  of  see- 
ing youth.  The  blind  child  has  not  only 
an  equal  right,  but  is  entitled  to  a  greater 
amount  of  musical  training  because  music 
is  the  one  art  which  he  can  appreciate 
and  enjoy  as  fully  as  the  seeing. 

The  courses  in  music  should  equal  those 
offered  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 
The  greater  part  of  the  instruction  is  in 
class  work,  as  in  public  schools.  The 
courses  include  choral  singing,  piano,  organ, 
theory,  musical  appreciation  and  musical 
history.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  the  courses  in  piano  and  organ  are 
somewhat  specialized  as  compared  with 
similar  instruction  in  high  schools. 


VIII. — Vocational   Training: 

Progressive  school  systems  provide  vo- 
cational instruction  and  guidance  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  curriculum.  Blind  youth 
are  greatly  restricted  in  the  choice  of  a 
vocation — ^far  more  than  the  deaf.  A  more 
intensive  and  prolonged  course  of  training 
is  therefore  essential  to  minimize  the 
handicap.  Vocations  that  are  being  suc- 
cessfully followed  by  blind  people,  for 
which  adequate  training  facilities  should 
be   provided,   include  the  following: 

Commercial:  Stenography,  typing,  dicta- 
phone operating  and  telephone  oper- 
ating. 

Salesmanship:  Storekeeping,  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, news-stands  and  insurance — 
life  and  property. 

Professions:  Teaching,  ministry,  law,  os- 
teopathy, physio-therapy  and  music — 
instrumental  and  vocal. 

Trades:  Caning,  weaving,  basketry,  brush- 
making,  racket-stringing  and  piano- 
tuning. 

Domestic: — Mothers'  helpers. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  oc- 
cupations in  which  blind  people  are  suc- 
cessfully employed  may  be  found  in — 

What  Can  the  Blind  Do?— A  Study  of 
Five  Hundred  Former  Pupils  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction  of  the   Blind 

Ruth  F.  Sargent,  June,  1924. 

Insurance  Underwriting — A  Study  cf  the 
Business    in    Its    Relation    to    Blind 

Agents Lela   T.    Brown 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — 
Vocational    Research    Series    No.    1. 

Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the  Blind 

in   Training   and    Practice 

Lela  T.  Brown 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — 
Vocational    Research    Series    No.    2. 

Stand  Concessions — As  operated  by  the 
Blind     in     the     United     States     and 

Canada Lela  T.  Brown. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — 
Vocational    Research    Series    No.    3. 

IX.     Extra  Curricular  and  Socializing 
Activities: 

A  minimum  educational  program  in  a 
residential  school  for  the  blind   should  in- 
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elude  such  extra-curricular  and  socializing 
activities  as  an  athletic  association,  a  dra- 
matic society,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls  or  Girl  Scouts,  literary  societies,  glee 
clubs,  stringed  orchestra,  attendance  upon 
such  events  as  orchestra  concerts,  chil- 
dren's plays,  lectures  and  programs  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  Philadelphia  Forum. 

X.  Length  of  Course: 

a.  Physical  Education — Unless  explicitly 
excused  by  the  school's  physician, 
each  pupil  should  be  reqmred  to  take 
some  form  of  physical  instruction  and 
exercise  daily  throughout  his  entire 
course. 

b.  Academic — The  course  of  study  should 
include  kindergarten,  pre-primary, 
eight  grades  and  four  years  of  high 
school.  Additional  time  is  frequently 
required  on  account  of  unusual  re- 
tardation due  to  deferred  educational 
opportunities,  physical  or  mental  de- 
fects, ill  health,  and  slow  methods  of 
acquiring  subject  matter. 

c.  Manual' — Most  students  should  receive 
instruction  in  some  sense  training 
subject  or  manual  art  during  each 
year  of  the  entire  course;  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  abilities  of  tne  pupil 
and  the  available  time  during  each 
of  the  course — ^from  a  minimum  of 
two  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  hours. 

d.  Music — The  minimum  time  allotment 
for  classes  in  singing  should  be  three 
hours  per  week;  for  individual  piano 
and  organ  lessons,  two  half-hour 
periods  per  week;  more  talented  pu- 
pils should  receive  a  minimum  of  two 
lessons  of  one  hour  each  per  week. 
Time  allotments  for  practice  vary 
according  to  age,  ability  and  progress 
of  individual. 

XI.  Size  of  Classes: 

a.  Physical  Education — Classes  should 
not  exceed  20  pupils. 

b.  Academic — In  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  classes — probably  grades  I  to 
V — ^the  number  should  not  exceed  10; 
in  grades  VI  to  VIII  and  high  school, 
classes  may  be  somewhat  larger  in 
such  subjects  as  English  and  history; 
a   maximum  of   10  pupils   in   mathe- 


matics, foreign  languages  and  most 
sciences,  will  enable  efficient  work  to 
be  done. 

c.  Manual — Classes  should  not  exceed 
10;  if  all  are  totally  blind  the  maxi- 
mum should  be  6. 

d.  Music — 'Size  of  choral  classes  depends 
upon  the  number  and  voice  condition 
of  pupils.  All  pupils  who  can  sing 
at  all  should  be  taught  best  known 
hymns  and  patriotic  songs.  A  school 
chorus  comprised  of  pupils  with  train- 
able and  more  matux'e  voices  should 
be   maintained. 

Instruction  in  piano  and  organ  must 
be  individual.  Theory  classes  may 
number  from  6  to  8;  musical  history, 
musical  appreciation  and  orchestra 
may  be  taught  in  classes  without 
limitation  as  to  number,  as  those 
capable  of  profiting  by  such  instruc- 
tion  are   few. 

XII.     Length    of   School    Day    and 
School   Year : 

Children  without  sight  of  necessity  work 
more  slowly  than  seeing  children.  In  order 
to  approximate  the  attainments  of  the 
seeing  child,  the  blind  child  must  work 
longer  hours.  It  has  come  to  be  a  gener- 
ally accepted  principle  of  schools  for  the 
blind  that,  with  frequent  changes  of 
classes,  proper  sequence  of  manual,  phy- 
sical, musical  and  literary  subjects,  a 
longer  school  day  than  for  seeing  child- 
ren is  warranted.  It  is,  however,  a  serious 
question  whether,  in  view  of  the  constant 
nervous  strain  under  which  a  blind  child 
lives,  so  long  a  school  day  as  now  ob- 
tains is  justifiable.  Blind  children  need 
frequent  periods  of  relaxation  and  ample 
time  and  facilities  for  encouraging  free 
play. 

Our  schedule  requires  that  each  full-time 
teacher  shall  teach  26  hours  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  supervisory  and  other  outside 
duties. 

The  length  of  the  present  school  year 
seems  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory;  i.e., 
from  about  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  close  of  the  third  week  in  June,  with 
about  two  weeks'  vacation  at  Christmas 
and  ten  days  at  Easter. 
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XIII.  Deaf-Blind: 

Adequate  facilities  and  a  routine  pro- 
cedure should  be  developed  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  deaf-blind  of  the  State.  A 
special  department  should  be  developed  as 
an  adjunct  'of  one  of  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  or  the  blind.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf- 
blind  child  must  be  entirely  individual. 
Progressive  educators  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  are  suggesting  the  desirability  of 
utilizing  alternately  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  schools  for  the  blind  at  such  times 
and  for  such  periods  as  individual  ability 
and  needs  require. 

XIV.  Employment   Service: 

Many  progressive  school  systems  main- 
tain an  employment  service  for  pupils 
leaving  school.  For  obvioiis  reasons,  blind 
students  find  extreme  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing continuous,  remunerative  employment 
after  leaving  school. 

Few  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  those 
without  sight  to  render  service  that  has 
commercial  value.  Their  prejudices  can 
be  overcome  only  by  those  who  have  fii-st- 
hand  knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  train- 
ed blind  people  and  by  the  attainments  of 
the  blind  themselves. 

A  well-organized  employment  service, 
giving  constant  attention  to  the  placement 
and  follow-up  of  sightless  youth  is  an  es- 
sential factor  in  their  success. 

XV.  Supervision  of  Instruction: 

All  instruction  should  be  supervised  by 
competent  principal  teachers  possessing 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  course  and  of  methods  of  teaching 
pupils  without  sight.  In  a  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  250  pupils, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes, 
there  should  be  four  supervising  principal 
teachers — two  for  the  academic  subjects, 
one  for  the  manual  arts  and  one  for  music. 
These  teachers  should  spend  approximately 
one-half  their  time  in  the  supervision  of 
instruction,   one-half  in.  actual   teaching. 

While  the  manifold  duties  of  the  Super- 
intendent allow  little  time  for  supei-visory 
work,  he  should  exercise  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  activities  of  the  school — 
classification    and    assignment    of    pupils. 


subject  matter  of  courses,  and  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  supervision  in  the  several  depart- 
ments should  be  assigned  as  follows: 

a.  Physical  Education — Supervising  prin- 
cipal teachers. 

b.  Academic    —    Supervising     principal 
teachers. 

c.  Manual    Arts  —  Head    of   department 
and    supervising    principal    teachers. 

d.  Music^ — Director  of  music  and  super- 
vising principal  teachers. 

XVI.     Teacher  Qualification  and 
Preparation: 

Teaching  blind  pupils  should  be  a  highly 
specialized  and  technical  profession.  How- 
ever, in  none  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
specialized  preparation  required.  Teaching 
pupils  without  sight  is  not  yet  a  profes- 
sion in  this  country. 

It  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  teachers 
of  pupils  without  sight  should  have  general 
preparation  for  teaching,  supplemented  by 
specific  training  for  the  specialized  task 
of  teaching  those  without  sight. 

To  be  adequately  equipped  for  this 
specific  task  a  teacher  should  have  as  a 
foundation  the  same  general  training  as 
teachers  of  the  seeing,  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
courses  in  special  education,  leading  to  the 
college  degree.  Facilities  for  training 
teachers  in  preparation  for  special  educa- 
tion should  be  provided  in  one  of  the 
normal  colleges  of  the  State,  working  in 
cooperation  with  a  school  for  the  blind 
where    practice   teaching   is   possible. 

An  additional  year  should  be  required 
for  specialized  instruction  in  the  history 
of  education  and  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind,  with  actual  observation  and  practice 
teaching  in  a  school  for  the  blind  under 
experienced   teachers. 

For  specialized  instruction  in  any  de- 
partment, particulai-ly  in  music  and  manual 
aits,    this    requirement    may    be   waived. 

(Credit  towards  a  permanent  State  cer- 
tificate is  granted  in  Pennsylvania  for 
successful  teaching  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  or  deaf. 
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XVII.  Salary   Schedule: 

In  order  to  secure  teachers  possessing 
the  essential  qualifications,  the  same  salary 
schedule  that  obtains  in  the  public  school 
system  must  prevail,  with  a  bonus  of 
from  $100  to   $200  per  year. 

The  salary  schedule  should  permit  em- 
ployment of  teachers  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years'  experience  in  teaching  normal 
seeing  children. 

An  integral  part  of  the  salary  schedule 
of  public  school  teachers  is  a  definite  an- 
nual increment  for  satisfactory  service; 
the  same  procedure  should  obtain  in  the 
salary  schedule  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 

A  salary  schedule  for  each  department, 
including  suggested  annual  increments  is 
included  in  this  report  as  an  essential 
part  thereof.   (Exhibit  B) 

XVIII.  Housemothers : 

Since  blind  children  in  a  residential 
school  are  imder  the  care  of  matrons  and 
housemothers  during  so  large  a  portion 
of  each  day,  only  a  superior  type  of 
woman  should  be  employed  for  these  re- 
sponsibilities. Important  qualifications  are 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  children 
and  the  ability  to  direct  their  free-time 
activities. 

Qualifications : 

1.  Education — A  four-year  high  school 
course  and  two  years'  special  train- 
ing that  shall  include  such  subjects 
as  child  psychology,  methods  in  teach- 
ing, nutrition,  treatment  and  care  of 
children's  diseases,   general  hygiene. 

2.  Experience — A  minimum  of  two  years' 
experience  in  caring  for  children  is 
very  desirable;  and  the  salary  sched- 
ule should  permit  allowance  for  suc- 
cessful  experience. 

3.  Salaries — A  minimum  of  $60,  a  maxi- 
mum of  $80  per  month  with  annual 
increments  of  $50  for  four  years. 

4.  Number  of  pupils — Experience  indi- 
cates the  following  approximate  ratio 
in  three  age  groups — 


One   housemother  for   18   pupils, 
ages  6  to  9. 

One   housemother  for   24   pupils, 
ages  10  to  16. 

One   housemother   for   30    pupils, 
ages  17  and  over. 

XIX.  Research: 

Modern  progressive  school  systems  main- 
tain a  department  of  research  for  con- 
tinuous study  of  numerous  educational 
problems.  So  difficult  and  varied  are  the 
problems  connected  with  the  education, 
vocational  guidance  and  employment  of 
sightless  youth  that  there  is  even  greater 
need  for  the  maintenance  of  a  research 
department  in  conjunction  with  a  school 
for  the  blind.  A  small  annual  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  will  make  valuable  contri- 
butions towards  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  blind,  and  insure  a  larger 
percentage    of    remiinerative    employment. 

XX.  School  Plant: 

An  essential  factor  in  the  education  of 
blind  children  is  an  adequate  plant,  suit- 
ably equipped  and  kept  at  all  times  in 
good  repair.  Ordinary  repairs  and  re- 
placements are  a  legitimate  item  in  the 
cost    of    educating   children    with    sight. 

Attached  to  this  report  are  two  ex- 
hibits, which  constitute  an  integral  part 
thereof: 

Exhibit   A,   Equipment. 

Exhibit  B,  Salary  Schedule  recommend- 
for  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  in  Penn- 
sylvania, located  in  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia, prepared  by  Superintendent  Joice 
and  Principal  Burritt. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  S.  Joice, 
Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind, 

0.   H.    Burritt, 
Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
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SALARY     SCHEDULE 

recommended  for 

EMPLOYES  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
PITTSBURGH  AND  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Prepared  by  Superiktendent  B.  S.  Joice  and  Principal  0.  H.  Burritt 

October  7,  1933 

Teachers'  salaries  are  for  ten  months'  service 

ACADEMIC 

Annual 
Grade  Minimum        Increase  No.  of  Years    Maximum 

Boys'     Supervising     Principal $1,500  $125  8  $2,500 

Girls'    Supervising    Principal 1,200  125  8  2,200 

Grades  I-VI    600  75  8  1,200 

Grades    VI-XII    700  100  8  1,500 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

Supervising   Principal    1,200  125  8  2,200 

Assistants      600  75  8  1,200 

Tuning     700  75  8  1^300 

MUSIC 

Supervising  Principal    1,500  125  8  2,500 

Assistants     700  75  8  1,300 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Boys'   Teacher    1,200  100  8  2,000 

Girls'  Teacher    800  100  8  1,600 

LIBRARIANS 
800  75  8  1,400 

HOUSEHOLD    OFFICERS 

Matron     1,200(12  mos.)  75  8  1,800 

Chief    Operating    Engineer    ..  1,200(12  mos.)  100  8  2,000 

Operating  Engineer   960(12  mos.)  75  4  1,260 

Watchman     960(12  mos.)  60  5  1,260 

Dietitian    1,200(10  mos.)  75  4  1,500 

Nurse     1,000(10  mos.)  75  4  1,300 

Housemothers    |  600(10  mos.)  50  4  800 

Assistant    Matrons    j 

This  schedule  for  teachers  presupposes  approved  courses  of  professional  training  in 
either  a  normal  school,  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing;  or  a  substantial 
equivalent  thereof.  Minimum  salaries  are  for  trained  teachers  with  little  or  no  ex- 
perience. Allowance  will  be  made  for  successful  experience  either  in  schools  for  the 
blind  or  the  seeing. 

Salaries  are  for  resident  officers  and  teachers.  An  allowance  of  $50  per  month 
in  lieu  of  maintenance  will  be  granted  in  a  few  instances  where  it  is  advantageous 
to  the  school  and  the  individual  to  arrange  for  living  outside. 
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NEW  IDEALS  FOR  CHANGING  CONDITIONS 

A.  J.  Caldwell 

Superintendent,  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind, 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


We  are  living  in  a  new  climate — a  new 
social,  political  and  economic  climate.  Not 
only  are  we  living  in  a  new  climate;  but 
we  are  living  in  a  swiftly  and  mysterious- 
ly changing  climate. 

If  education  is  a  preparation  for  life; 
or  if,  as  many  would  have  it,  education 
is  life  itself,  then  those  of  us  who  make 
the  program  of  studies  for  our  schools 
must  plan  a  program  for  a  new  and 
changing  age.  Old  formulas  and  dogmas 
must  be  broken  away  from  if  we  are  to 
keep  abreast  with  modem  tendencies.  The 
scientists  have  had  open  minds,  and  as  a 
consequence  science  has  outrun  economics, 
education  and  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  educators  must  be  willing  to  face  the 
facts  and  teach  boys  and  girls  to  meet  new 
situations  as  they  arise.  To  this  end  we 
are  going  to  find  it  necessary  to  teach 
them  how  to  think  and  not  to  tell  them 
what  they  ought  to  think.  Dr.  Frank  0. 
Kreager  recently  said,  "If  we  wanted  to 
make  a  baseball  player  out  of  a  boy  and 
followed  the  methods  which  we  follow  in 
most  lines  of  academic  instruction,  we 
would  teach  him  history  of  baseball,  we 
would  have  him  learn  the  names  of  great 
baseball  players,  their  biographical  sketch- 
es; let  him  recite  how  some  of  the  plays 
were  engineered.  We  would  have  him 
keep  copious  notes  and  then,  when  his 
recitations  had  met  the  approval  of  an 
examining  committee,  we  would  send  him 
out  to  play  ball."  We  learn  football  by 
playing  football;  we  learn  to  be  musicians 
by  playing  musical  instruments.  In  a 
like  manner  one  must  learn  citizenship,  not 
by  reading  about  government,  but  by  par- 
ticipating as  a  citizen.  We  must  have 
training,  not  for  leadership,  but  for  func- 
tioning membership;  living  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  the  community  and  do  damage  to 
the  world. 

A  spirit  of  exploration  and  adventure 
must  guide  in  the  much  needed  reorganiz- 
ation of  our  curricula.  Young  men  and 
women  are  being  turned  loose  into  a 
society  swirling  with  change  and  ferment- 
ing with  new  social  concepts.  The  attitude 
of  the  race  toward  youth  has  been  funda- 


mentally affected  by  the  intense  and 
strenuous  current  of  modern  economic  life. 
The  youth  of  today  are  not  the  youth  of 
yesterday.  Not  that  serious  responsibil- 
ities and  difficult  conditions  were  not  al- 
ways present.  But  life  today  is  fuller, 
more  complex,  infinitely  more  varied  and 
extremely  perplexing.  In  such  a  complex 
situation,  the  school's  first  problem  is  to 
teach  the  boys  and  girls  how  to  study  and 
how  to  think.  There  are  three  vital 
problems  that  they  must  help  solve:  First 
what  is  going  to  be  the  economic  system — 
communism,  socialism  or  capitalism  ?  Sec- 
ond, what  is  going  to  be  the  form  of 
government  —  democracy,  militarism,  or 
dictatorship?  Third,  what  will  be  the  form 
of    religion — iChristianity    or    nationalism? 

Intelligence  must  be  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  controlling  action.  In  the  past, 
action  has  been  controlled  largely  by  ex- 
ternal authority  (conformity),  self  inter- 
est and  reliance  on  precedent.  The  ex- 
perimental method  of  arriving  at  new 
facts  will  displace  the  old  method  by 
which  new  facts  were  merely  stumbled 
upon.  The  technology  of  the  mechanic  age 
and  the  experimental  method  of  the 
physical  sciences  suggest  that  such  a 
method  might  be  developed  in  the  field  of 
human  relations. 

Only  in  this  way  will  education  human- 
ize men,  and  this,  according  to  Dr.  Kil- 
patrick,  is  what  real  education  does.  It 
does  so,  however,  not  by  moulding  them 
into  unthinking  acceptance  of  preestablish- 
ed  patterns,  but  by  stimulating  them  to  a 
continuous  reconstruction  of  their  outlook 
on  life. 

Today,  while  individual  initiative  and 
effort  are  still  necessary  and  vital,  em- 
phasis is  changing  from  individual  to 
group  action.  More  and  more  the  indi- 
vidual must  plan  and  act,  not  because  of 
desired  results  to  himself  alone,  hut  rather 
that  through  his  efforts  the  welfare  of  the 
group  will  be  enhanced.  Here  again,  if 
the  young  people  are  to  learn  to  cooperate 
for  the  good  of  the  group,  they  must  learn 
it  by  cooperating;  and  our  schools  will 
fail  unless  they  offer  a  situation  that   re- 
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quires  and  inspires  cooperation.  Quoting 
again  from  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  in  that  de- 
lightful and  thought-provoking  book,  "Tlie 
Educational  Frontier,"  "General  and  pub- 
lic repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  Laissez 
Faire  in  behalf  of  the  principle  and  prac- 
tise of  general  social  control  is  necessary. 
Education  has  a  responsibility  for  train- 
ing individuals  to  share  in  this  social  con- 
trol instead  of  merely  equipping  them 
with  ability  to  make  their  private  way  in 
isolation  and  competition.  The  ability  and 
the  desire  to  think  collectively,  to  engage 
in  social  planning  conceived  and  conduct- 
ed experimentally  for  the  good  of  all,  is 
a  requirement  of  good  citizenship  under 
existing  conditions.  Educators  can  ignore 
it  only  at  the  risk  of  evasion  and  futility." 

Society  requires  planning.  The  social, 
economic  and  religious  activities  of  a 
community  require  planning.  The  activ- 
ities, both  class  room  and  extra  curricula, 
of  the  school  require  planning.  No  plea  is 
being  made  for  a  school  program  already 
planned;  but  for  one  that  is  continuously 
being  planned.  Furthermiore,  this  planning 
must  be  done  in  a  democratic  way  and 
not  handed  dovm  in  a  dogmatic  way.  Any 
society,  whether  it  be  a  nation,  a  com- 
munity or  a  school,  planned  and  con- 
trolled on  some  other  than  the  democratic 
basis,  will  result  in  a  situation  similar  to 
that  represented  by  the  present  condition 
of  Russia. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  biological  pro- 
gress has  resulted  from  the  merciless  ap- 
plication of  that  ruthless  rule:  adapt  or 
die.  In  other  words,  those  who  cannot 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  and 
changing  setup  will  be  its  victims,  not  its 
engineers. 

As  was  said  above,  high  school  boys 
and  girls  and  university  graduates  are 
being  turned  loose  into  a  society  swirling 
with  change  and  fermenting  with  new 
social  concepts.  The  individual  who  finds 
himself  in  the  center  of  this  commotion 
and  flux,  without  power  to  order  his 
thinking,  rearrange  his  attitudes  and  ad- 
just his  reactions  is  likely  to  lose  him- 
self. This  being  so,  increasingly  heavy 
becomes  the  responsibility  laid  on  the 
schools  not  to  load  up  the  student  with 
knowledge  and  fail  to  develop  in  him 
the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  a  new 
situation.     This  means  that  teachers  must 


be  more  than  human  conduits  handing 
down  from  the  old  generation  to  the  new 
the  "status  quo"  with  all  its  prejudices 
and  mistakes,  as  well  as  its  treasures  of 
truth.  They  must  be  cautious,  earnest, 
informed  and  courageous  interpreters  to 
their  students  of  the  passing  drama;  and 
in  addition  they  must  be  partners  with 
their  students,  helping  them  to  take  their 
places  as  functioning  citizens  in  an  active 
community. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  passing 
of  the  era  of  opportunity,  in  which  every 
student  had  a  fair  chance  to  gain  a  Living 
after  leaving  school.  We  have  been  living 
in  an  age  of  specialization,  an  era  in 
which  a  boy  learned  how  to  do  one  thing. 
The  boy  who  graduates  knowing  no  other 
use  for  his  head  and  his  hands  than  how 
to  handle  a  hammer  is,  in  a  sense,  shut 
oif  from  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
ability  when  there  are  no  more  nails  to 
drive  unless  he  has  the  ability  to  adapt 
himself  to  new  conditions  and  to  think  and 
work  his  way.  At  the  present  time  it 
seems  practical  and  wise  to  "pay  more 
attention  to  teaching  our  boys  how  to  do 
everything  and  less  to  making  them  think 
they  know  everything."  There  are  cer- 
tain circumstances,  however,  under  which 
adjustments  of  conditions  should  be  made, 
rather  than  adjustments  to  conditions.  In 
the  matters  of  honesty  and  clean  living, 
education  must  enable  the  students  to 
create  public  sentiment  and  not  merely 
adapt  themselves  to  conditions  which,  how- 
ever revolting  to  the  finer  senses,  are 
nevertheless  tolerated  by  public   opinion. 

The  new  education  must  help  people  put 
to  a  worthy  use  their  leisure  time.  Our 
present  education  was  developed  during 
an  era  when  it  was  necessary  to  educate 
for  labor.  Many  of  us  remember  well 
when  "Education  for  efficiency"  was  the 
most  popular  slogan  in  the  educational 
literature.  As  Geo.  J.  Fisher  says,  "In 
this  new  era  education  will  stress,  as  well, 
those  activities  which  will  enrich  a  life  of 
leisure."  Dr.  Finley  says,  "It  is  a  more 
difficult  task  of  civilization  to  teach  men 
to  use  leisure  rightly  than  to  instruct 
them  to  labor  efficiently."  Dr.  Nicholas 
M.  Butler  recently  said,  "He  who  does 
not  work  loses  one  of  life's  enjoyments, 
and  he  who  has  no  adequate  leisure  and 
no  knowledge  of  how  to  use  that  leisure 
is  deprived  of  life's  greatest  satisfaction." 
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In  the  new  leisure  opportunity  is  given 
to  substitute  aesthetic  appreciation  for 
asceticism;    beauty    for    dullness. 

Leisure  in  the  new  age  has  became 
democratized.  The  common  people,  the 
working  classes,  will  have  more  leisure; 
and  this  surplus  time  and  energy  must 
be  directed  into  paths  of  beautified  sim- 
plicity, wholesome  recreation,  and  cultural 
avocations.  Our  youth  must  be  so  guided 
as  to  create  a  civilization  that  will  not  de- 
generate imder  leisure.  Youth  now  needs 
in  this  dawn  of  a  cultural  revolution  a 
wide  range  of  interests.  "We  recognize 
that  an  education  that  trained  young 
people  for  work  and  not  for  play;  for 
labor  but  not  for  leisure;  for  toil  but  not 
for  recreation  was  a  half  done  job.  We 
must  advance  by  adding  the  art  of  play 
to  the  art  of  work;  the  art  of  leisure  to 
the  art  of  labor;  the  art  of  recreation  to 
the  art  of  education."  This  recreation 
must  be  made  cultural,  personal,  indi- 
vidual, helping  people  to  find  entertain- 
ment for  themselves. 

In  the  language  of  L.  V.  Jack,  "We 
use  our  wits  generally  for  two  things; 
one  is  for  making  a  living,  the  other  is  to 
live."  The  second  purpose  is  an  art.  In 
fact,  to  live  well  is  the  finest  art  there 
is;  and  to  direct  young  people  to  live  well 
is  the  optimum  of  good  teaching.  Our 
library,  our  laboratory,  our  source  of  in- 
formation for  doing  this  is  in  the  field  of 
fine  arts.  When,  for  example,  one  inform- 
ed in  the  fine  arts  hears  one  of  the  great 
overtures  it  means  much  more  to  him 
than  it  does  to  the  one  who  is  uninformed. 
In  the  latter  case,  hearing  this  music  is 
like  hearing  a  great  poem  read  aloud  with 
every  other  line  put  in  a  foreign  language. 

In  the  past  much  of  our  spare  time  has 
been  spent  in  the  practical  pursuits  of 
life,  often  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual 
elements.  It  is  true  that  the  music  of  the 
Messiah  will  not  put  food  in  one's  mouth, 
but  it  has  its  purpose.  And  our  young 
people  must  become  saturated  with  the 
fact  that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  Easier  living,  better  working 
hours,  ample  leisure,  all  mean  nothing  if 
they  are  not  intelligently  employed  in  pur- 
suits of  cultural  and  kindred  natures. 
Leisure  possesses  no  value  except  insofar 
as  it  affords  greater  opportunity  for  study, 
for  reflection,  for  ethical  advance. 


Among  the  elements  which  must  enter 
into  the  new  education  we  have  discussed 
the  need  for  teaching  pupils  how  to  study 
and  think,  the  value  of  cooperation,  the 
necessity  of  developing  the  ability  proper- 
ly to  adjust  themselves  and  the  demands 
that  are  made  upon  young  people  as  re- 
gards the  new  leisure.  There  remains  yet 
a  discussion  of  the  school  and  character 
development.  This  is  probably  the  most 
important  element  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  will  fit  most  profitably  into  the 
new  conditions  that  confront  us. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
there  has  been  a  breakdown  in  business 
ethics.  When  the  teacher  talks  today 
about  the  golden  rule,  about  the  value  of 
unselfish  service  and  about  honesty  being 
the  best  policy,  the  boys  know  full  well, 
and  quite  frequently  will  tell  you  so,  that 
these  expressions  do  not  describe  the  con- 
ditions they  will  meet  when  they  leave 
school. 

Our  young  people  read  and  hear  about 
the  international  disarmament  conferences 
to  prevent  war;  then  they  learn  that  each 
nation,  while  its  delegates  are  engaging  in 
an  effort  to  keep  other  nations  from  pre- 
paring for  war,  is  getting  ready  to  fight 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  They  con- 
clude that  the  efforts  of  all  nations  are 
prompted  by  desires  for  selfish  gains. 
They  read  and  hear  about  men  in  public 
life  advocating  the  doctrine  of  cooper- 
ation and  unselfish  service;  then  they  learn 
that  scores  of  men  in  important  positions 
have  been  untrue  to  the  trust  bestowed 
upon  them.  They  conclude  that  individuals 
as  well  as  nations  are  prompted  by  de- 
sires which  have  developed  a  disagreeable 
tendency  to  cut  each  others'  throats.  As 
we  see  it,  boys  and  girls  must  be  motiv- 
ated by  a  challenge  to  share  in  the  task 
of  improving  our  economic  conditions,  our 
social  aims,  and  our  moral  ideals.  Chil- 
dren must  be  led  to  discover,  even  as  their 
elders  were  taught,  the  futility  to  be 
found  in  a  life  of  self-indulgence;  that 
only  by  a  life  wherein  all  appetites  and 
all  desires  are  sublimated  to  a  perfect, 
spiritualized  plane,  can  happiness  be 
found;  and  that  the  unspoken  creed  of 
culture  implies  an  obstinate  determination 
to  be  happy  at  all  costs. 
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Our  schools  must  develop  a  method  of 
pnocedure  by  which  boys  and  girls  can  be 
led  to  discover  the  real  truths  of  human 
relations  and  of  life.  These  cannot  be 
better  expressed  than  by  the  following 
paragraphs  taken  from  President  Condon's 
address  at  the  Dallas  Convention  of  the 
N,  E.  A.: 

"Teach  that  which  gives  intelligence  and 
skill  but  forget  not  soul  culture,  for  out 
of  this  comes  the  more  abundant  life, 
bringing    forth    the    fruits    of    the    spirit. 


Teach  art  and  music  and  literature;  re- 
veal beauty  and  truth,  inculcate  social  and 
civic  ideals. 

"These  are  the  fundamentals  in  edu- 
cation, for  'Character  is  higher  than  in- 
tellect,' and  the  soul  shall  never  die.  And 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  school 
and  college  needed  more  than  now  to  take 
account  of  what  they  are  teaching,  and 
to  place  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  on 
the  things  that  make  for  right  and  noble 
living." 


DISCUSSION 

Mendus   R.   Vevle 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 

Faribault,  Minnesota 


Superintendent  Caldwell's  paper  "New 
Ideals  for  Changing  iConditions"  has  given 
us  some  well  defined  plans  and  objectives 
for  our  future  consideration.  His  definite 
and  clear-cut  discussion  of  the  problem  at 
hand  has  given  us  our  interpretation  of 
the  subject  assigned.  We  are  concerned 
more  with  the  practical  things  of  life 
than  we  are  with  the  fanciful  conceptions 
of  theorists  and  dreamers.  That  con- 
ditions are  changing  and  therefore  de- 
manding a  continued  process  of  re-adjust- 
ment and  re-organization  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  future  will  demand  of  us  as 
executives  and  as  teachers  that  we  learn 
how  to  make  the  best  social  use  of  the 
universal  tools  of  science,  industry,  intelli- 
gence, team  work  and  cooperation.  Our 
future  depends  upon  our  ability  to  change 
our  minds  according  to  the  most  pro- 
gresssive  thoughts  that  are  given  to  us 
by  science  in  education.  We  must  be 
able  to  use  our  intelligence  and  able  to 
solicit  from  those  with  whom  we  work, 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  a  high  degree 
of  industry,  team  work  and  cooperation. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  educational  activity  when  the  recog- 
nition of  our  shortcomings  and  the  need 
for  new  ideas  and  plans  was  as  necessai-y 
as  now. 

Superintendent  Caldwell  stated  in  his 
paper  that  "We  must  teach  our  young 
folks  how  to  study  and  how  to  think  in 
the  midst  'of  perplexing  situations.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  as  school  people  must 
develop    a    curriculum    that    represents    a 


living,  acting,  functioning  community  and 
the  young  people  must  be  recognized  as 
citizens  of  such  a  community".  In  de- 
veloping curricular  ideas  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  make  use  of  the  results  of 
scientific  research.  Much  more  of  this  type 
of  work  should  be  done  in  the  various 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
nation.  Each  institution  should  be  a 
laboratory  in  which  new  ideas  can  be 
properly  and  scientifically  tested  and  when 
these  items  have  been  developed  into  use- 
able and  practical  conceptions  they  should 
be  made  available  to  all  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  nation.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  would  be  if  a  research  de- 
partment could  be  set  up  in  one  of  our 
great  universities  in  which  a  careful  and 
complete  study  would  be  made  of  all  of 
the  new  conceptions  in  this  specialized 
field  of  education.  A  cooperative  set  up 
with  existing  experimental  agencies  could 
easily  be  made  and  the  various  institutions 
could,  no  doubt,  extend  their  sei"vices  and 
their  facilities  as  a  proving  ground  for 
this  experimental  work.  In  the  creation 
of  new  curricvdar  material  it  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  three  para- 
mount aims  of  the  curriculum:  First,  the 
completion  of  a  general  education;  second, 
concentration  and  integration  and  third,  a 
provision  for  individual  interests  and  dif- 
ferences. Changing  conditions  demand  a 
new  interest  in  our  curricular  construc- 
tion. We  must  meet  that  challenge  with 
new   ideas   and   oonceptioi^. 
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Superintendent  Caldwell  emphasized  the 
fact  that  "The  work  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school  must  be  done  in  the  future  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  program 
of  studies  must  provide  for  collective 
thinking  and  social  planning  conceived  and 
conducted  experimentally  for  the  good  of 
all."  The  development  of  a  cooperative 
program  which  in  turn  will  develop  the 
ideals  of  democracy  is  to  a  great  extent 
in  an  experimental  stage.  A  cooperative 
attitude  is  not  yet  measurable  because  we 
have  never  defined  it,  nor  have  we  tried 
definitely  to  teach  it.  Eventually  it  will 
be  worked  out  in  objective  terms  so  that 
we  then  shall  know  how  to  estimate  and 
develop  it.  Speaking  on  cooperation  Mr. 
D.  T.  Howard  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  the  January  1929  issue  of 
"Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision" stated,  "The  futile,  needless,  mis- 
understandings, the  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities, the  intrigues  and  double-crossings 
of  untutored  men  have  no  place  in  the 
make-up  of  the  socially  adjusted  indi- 
vidual." Professor  Meiklejohn  and  another 
instructor  at  the  Northwestern  University 
have  made  some  progress  in  this  direction 
and  have  discovered  that  cooperative 
thinking  pays.  Mr.  Howard  in  the  article 
previously  referred  to  gave  the  following 
steps  through  which  this  cooperative  atti- 
tude can  be  developed:  First,  to  teach  an 
ability  to  communicate  thoughts  and  pro- 
positions; second,  to  develop  a  cooperative 
attitude;  third,  through  the  means  of 
proper  social  orientation;  fourth,  through 
the  promotion  of  mental  health,  and  fifth, 
through  the  promotion  of  mental  initiative 
so  as  to  develop  confidence  in  the  student's 
own  mental  ability  and  his  desire  to  use 
it.  Mr.  Howard  continues  by  saying  that 
the  giving  of  information  and  the  develop- 
ing of  technical  skill  are  secondary  to 
personality  for  success  in  life.  The  prime 
objective  of  any  under  graduate  education 
should  be  in  making  men  of  mature  and 
socially  adjusted  persons  and  to  this  ob- 
jective all  else  must  necessarily  remain 
subordinate. 

Superintendent  Caldwell  emphasized  that 
"The  education  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  age  must  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  preparing  of  people 
to  spend  their  leisure  time  profitably."  In 
the  January  1934  issue  of  "Journal  of 
Educational    Sociology"    Mr.   Henry    Harap 


of  Westem  Resei-ve  Uuiversity  published 
an  article  on  the  topic  "Planning  the  Cur- 
riculum for  Leisure".  Some  of  what  he 
says  in  that  article  is  not  applicable  to 
the  specialized  type  of  education  that  we 
are  interested  in,  but  because  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  topic  that  he 
discussed  and  the  one  that  we  have  at 
hand  I  am  going  to  include  in  my  dis- 
cussion a  brief  digest  of  his  article. 

A  trend  toward  the  reduction  in  the 
working  week  has  been  evident  for  some 
time  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  the 
age-long  dream  of  an  abundant  leisure  is 
about  to  come  true.  The  teachers  of  the 
nation  face  a  tremendous  challenge,  for 
without  a  plan  for  an  enrichment  of  the 
creative  activities  and  recreational  habits 
of  the  people,  self-respect  and  satisfying 
leisure  are  unattainable.  A  complete  pro- 
gram of  education  for  leisure  is  still  gen- 
erally lacking.  It  may  be  that  leisure 
studies  will  attain  a  departmental  status 
parallel  with  the  social  studies,  health 
studies,  and  the  like.  But  a  complete 
reorganization  will  take  place  very  slowly. 
In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Harap  recommends 
that  the  schools  allot  an  increasing  amount 
of  time  to  those  existing  subjects  which 
are  predominantly  recreational  in  their 
function. 

Studies  of  the  outside  recreational  activ- 
ities of  youths  and  adults  have  shown  that 
sports  commonly  neglected  in  school  are 
the  most  popular.  These  include  golf, 
walking  (hiking),  tennis,  swimming,  vol- 
ley ball,  dancing,  skating,  outings  and 
camping,  gardening,  fishing  and  handball. 
Water  sports  particularly  should  be  given 
greater  emphasis  in  the  physical-education 
program.  The  advantages  of  camping 
and  outdoor  life  for  the  great  masses  of 
urban  dwellers  can  not  be  over-estimated. 
The  schools  should  undertake  a  large- 
scale  program  of  camping,  picnicking, 
hiking,  mountain  climbing,  boating,  swim- 
ming,   and   beach   activities. 

The  few  highly  specialized  art  courses 
should  be  supplemented  by  general  course 
for  the  many  who  may  wish  to  dabble  in 
a  process  or  medium  for  the  pleasure  of 
it.  Opportunities  for  amateur  creative 
work  should  be  provided  in  the  fields  of 
painting,  graphic  art,  plastic  art,  pho- 
tography, textiles,  metal,  woodworking, 
weaving,    interior    decoration,    costume    de- 
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signing  and  a  variety  of  minor  arts.  "The 
program  of  art  appreciation  should  an- 
ticipate the  following  activities  of  the  lay 
person  as  a  consumer:  the  purchase  of 
clothing,  textiles,  and  jewelry  to  adorn  his 
person;  the  purchase  of  pictures,  floor 
coverings,  furniture,  hangings,  lamps, 
tableware,  and  other  art  objects  to  decor- 
ate his  home;  and  the  enjoyment  of  print- 
ing, photography  and  illustration."  In  the 
field  of  the  crafts,  woodwork,  painting  and 
refinishing,  simple  plumbing,  gardening, 
picture  framing,  simple  plastering,  brick 
and  cement  work,  upholstering,  electrical 
work,  repair  of  household  appliances, 
decoration,  repair  of  leather,  china,  and 
rubber  articles,  repair  of  automobiles, 
bench  metal  work,  and  sheet-metal  work 
have  recreational  possibilities.  The  home- 
economics  curriculum  should  be  revised  to 
make  a  place  for  enjoyable  home  activ- 
ities such  as  designing  and  making  gar- 
ments, remiodeling  garments,  designing 
and  making  home  furnishings;  interior 
decoration;  weaving  mats  and  rugs;  can- 
ning and  baking. 

The  radio  has  raised  music  appreciation 
to  a  position  of  primary  importance  as  a 
leisure  activity.  In  order  to  understand 
and  enjioy  the  many  musical  programs 
broadcast  daily,  every  pupil  ought  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  form  of  musical 
compositions  and  of  the  vocabulary  of 
musical  literature.  Since  the  cinema  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  common  form  of 
recreation  for  children  and  adults  it  is 
appropriate  that  motion-picture  criticism 
and  appreciation  based  upon  current  pro- 
ductions of  the  highest  merit  be  included 
in  the  upper  grades.  With  respect  to  the 
theater  the  school  has  two  outstanding 
functions,  to  improve  dramatic  taste  and 
to  advance  the  little-theater  movement. 
The  school  has  not  yet  made  the  most  of 
its  opportunities  in  the  field  of  the  dance. 
Increasing  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
interpretive  dancing,  creative  dancing, 
folk  dancing,  and  socialized  dancing. 

The  language  activities  of  the  school 
should  emphasize  extensive  recreational 
reading.  Much  of  the  recreational  read- 
ing program  could  profitably  be  de- 
voted to  selections  from  the  literary 
journals,  the  news  magazines,  and  the 
journals  of  public  opinion.  It  is  possible 
for  the  school  to  promote  the  present  in- 
terest   in    group    discussion   by    cultivating 


an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  including 
practice  in  the  technic  of  group  discussion. 
Informal  small-group  entertainment  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  also  the  most 
satisfying  forms  of  recreation.  In  cer- 
tain backward  schools  and  communities 
small  informal  parties  would  be  a  desir- 
able as  well  as  a  humanizing  experience. 
Home-economics  suites  are  particularly 
adapted  for  small  social  gatherings. 
Special  recreation  periods  might  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  no  other  group  of  people  that 
is  so  much  in  need  of  training  in  how  to 
use  leisure  time  as  the  blind.  Cut  away 
as  they  are  from  many  of  the  activities 
that  are  open  to  the  seeing  it  is  necessary 
for  each  individual  to  so  organize  his 
own  program  of  life  that  he  will  have 
interesting  and  profitable  things  to  do 
during  the  long  hours  that  are  not 
assigned  to  other  activities.  We  have 
much  of  value  in  our  curricular  set-up  as 
it  is  constituted  now  and  much  more  can 
be  found  of  value  if  we  will  give  it  the 
proper  thought  and  consideration.  Our 
music  offers  unlimited  possibilities  and 
various  handwork  and  industrial  depart- 
ments can  be  used  to  a  marked  degree. 
Reading  should  be  emphasized  constantly 
and  an  ability  to  choose  good  and  profit- 
able literature  should  be  a  matter  of 
every  day  teaching.  The  radio,  the  talk- 
ing book,  outdoor  activities,  social  contact 
in  its  various  forms  and  such  other 
activity  as  may  rightfully  and  properly  be 
employed  as  opportunities  for  leisure  time. 
The  students  must  constantly  be  shown 
the  advantages  of  the  subject  matter  at 
hand  for  their  leisure  time  activity.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
that  we  have  to  face  in  this  new  age  and 
we  should  be  able  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the   new  ideas   and  changing  conditions. 

Finally  let  me  emphasize  Superintend- 
ent Caldwell's  closing  thoughts,  the  ne- 
cessity lof  proper  character  training 
through  the  facilities  that  we  have  at 
hand.  To  sound  a  note  of  warning  of  the 
futility  to  be  found  in  a  life  of  self  in- 
dulgence. The  character  that  we  in- 
culcate into  our  pupils  must  be  built  upon 
our  conception  of  the  golden  rule,  the 
teaching  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
and  the  accepted  rule,  the  teaching  of 
the  social  order  of  our  day. 
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UNIFORM  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  Research  Agent 
American   Foundation   for   the  Blind,   New   York    City 


Two  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reporting  before  this  organization  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind.  Many  of  you  here  today  are 
familiar  with  the  origin  and  function  of 
that  Committee,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  not,  I  should  like  to  sketch  brief- 
ly its  history.  In  1929  it  was  rumored 
that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census 
planned  to  omit  its  customary  census  of 
the  blind  from  the  1930  enumeration.  A 
number  of  workers  for  the  blind  felt  that 
such  a  course  would  be  unfortunate,  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  co-operation  with  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  called  an 
informal  conference  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. Represented  at  that  meeting  were 
workers  for  the  blind,  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  social  workers,  med- 
ical men  and  statisticians.  The  confer- 
ence passed  two   resolutions: 

1.  Requesting  the  Bureau  of  Census  to 
make  an  enumeration  of  blind  people 
in  connection   with   the   1930   census. 

2.  Asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
working  committee  to  study  the 
problems  involved  in  statistics  of 
blindness  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  their  solution. 

This  committee,  now  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics  for  the  Blind,  began 
its  work  in  1930.  Its  membership  is  as 
follows : 

'Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  member  of  Oph- 
thalmological  Section,  National  Conference 
on  Nomenclature  of  Disease. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness   (ex   officio). 

Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Ph.D.,  Director,  De- 
partment of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (ex 
officio). 

C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Bennet  Mead,  formerly  expert  Special 
Agent  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census, 


B.     Franklin     Royer,     M.D.,  Secretary, 

Committee     on     Conservation  of     Vision, 

State    and    Provincial    Health  Authorities 
of   North   America. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent,  Am- 
erican Foundation  for  the  Blind  (Secre- 
tary to  the  Committee). 

The  Committee  found  early  in  its  in- 
vestigations that,  while  various  agencies 
for  the  blind  were  maintaining  rather 
elaborate  record  systems  and  compiling 
statistics  from  time  to  time,  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  the  items  recorded  or  in  the 
methods  of  classifying  the  data.  The  re- 
sult was  that,  in  spite  of  the  comprehen- 
sive reports  made  by  certain  agencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  im- 
possible to  add  these  reports  together  to 
secure  a  total  for  any  group  of  agencies 
and  likewise  impossible  to  compare  the 
figures  of  one  agency  with  those  of  an- 
other. The  first  approach  to  the  problem 
appeared  to  be  the  development  of  uni- 
form methods  of  recording  and  classifying 
data,  simple  enough  to  be  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  agencies,  large  and  small,  yet 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  provide  useful 
information.  The  Committee  devised  four 
procedures   designed  to   achieve  this  end: 

1.  A  standard  minimum  list  of  items  to 
be   recorded. 

2.  A  standard  classification  of  the  caus- 
es  of  blindness. 

3.  A  standard  classification  by  the 
amount  of  visual  perception  remaining. 

4.  A  standard  fonn  for  physicians'  re- 
porting of  eye  examinations. 

Since  these  forms  and  classifications 
were  presented  at  the  biennial  Convention 
in'  19132,  I  shall  not  discuss  them  in  detail 
here.  They  were  at  that  time  largely  ex- 
perimental and  subject  to  such  changes  as 
practical  experience  in  using  them  proved 
desirable.  In  the  past  two  years,  however, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
trying  out  these  forms;  they  have  been 
modified  somewhat  in  accordance  with  ex- 
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perience  and  have  been  adopted  wholly  or 
in  part  by  a  number  of  State  Commissions, 
local  associations  for  the  blind,  residen- 
tial schools  and  day  school  classes  for  the 
blind. 

The  work  has  proceeded  rather  slowly, 
partly  because  it  is  only  a  part-time  activ- 
ity for  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
who  all  have  other  responsibilities,  and 
partly  because  it  was  felt  to  be  wiser  to 
proceed  slowly  enough  to  permit  lof  the 
thorough  testing  of  methods  and  proced- 
ures before  making  final  recommenda- 
tions. Now,  however,  the  Committee  feels 
that  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
proposed  forms  and  classifications  has 
been  demonstrated  and,  while  they  are 
still  subject  to  modification  as  need  arises, 
they  are  recommended  for  the  careful 
consideration  and,  we  hope,  the  endorse- 
ment of  all  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
Committee  will  be  very  glad  to  consult 
with  any  organization  which  wishes  to 
incorporate  any  of  the  recommendations  in 
its  record-keeping  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
members  of  the  Committee  will  be  glad 
to  give  practical  assistance  in  carrying  out 
such  work. 

This  is  a  brief  and  much  too  general 
discussion  of  the  Committee  and  its  work, 
but  I  want  to  give  most  of  my  allotted 
time  to  reporting  on  work  done  by  the 
Committee  this  year  on  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  residential  schools  and  day  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  causes  of 
blindness  among  blind  children  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  As 
far  back  as  1908,  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  biennial  convention  that  each  school 
should  make  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of 
blindness  among  its  pupils  and  that  the 
figures  should  be  compiled  annually  for 
all  schools.  For  some  years,  the  Ameri- 
can Foxmdation  for  the  Blind,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  has  sent  out  an 
annual  questionnaire  on  this  pioint.  The 
figures  thus  gathered  for  a  period  of 
years  are  undoubtedly  valuable, — for  one 
thing  they  tend  to  show  the  tremendous 
decrease  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases, 
— ibut  it  has  been  apparent,  as  we  com- 
piled the  figures,  that  the  questionnaire 
itself  was  not  sufficiently  complete  in  its 
inquiries,    and    that    in    the    reporting    of 


data  as  well  as  in  its  classifications  there 
was  a  lack  of  uniformity  among  the 
schools. 

Something  over  a  year  ago,  it  was  de- 
cided to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  for  advice. 
The  Committee's  recommendations  were 
that  the  standard  form  for  physician's 
report  of  eye  examination,  the  standard 
classification  of  causes  of  blindness,  and 
the  standard  classification  by  the  amount 
of  visual  perception  remaining,  should  be 
used  on  a  trial  basis  in  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  that,  if  they 
proved  acceptable,  the  three  in  combina- 
tion would  provide  a  satisfactory  proced- 
ure. Miss  Kerby  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the 
writer  were  assigned  to  carry  on  the 
detail  of  this  work.  Experimental  studies 
were  made  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  Per- 
kins Institution  during  the  school  year 
1932-1933  and,  owing  to  the  generous  co- 
operation of  the  Superintendents  of  the 
two  schools  and  also  of  their  ophthalmolo- 
gists, some  very  interesting  findings  were 
secured.  Hearing  of  the  satisfactory  re- 
sults of  these  trial  studies,  the  superin- 
tendents of  some  other  schools  invited  us 
to  make  similar  studies  in  their  institu- 
tions, and  today  I  am  able  to  report  to 
you  on  the  causes  of  blindness  in  fifteen 
(15)  residential  schools  and  the  Braille 
classes  of  two  cities,  a  group  which  com- 
prises 2,430  children,  practically  45  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  enrolled  for  education  as  bHnd 
children. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Committee  for 
the  interest  and  co-ioperation  of  the  su- 
perintendents and  ophthalmologists  of  the 
variovis  schools  and  also  of  the  nurses, 
teachers,  and  other  staff  members  who 
assisted.  Without  their  help  the  studies 
would  have  had  much  less  valuable  re- 
sults,— in  fact,  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  made  at  all,  and  we  appreciate  the 
scientific  interest  and  pioneer  spirit  which 
prompted  these  workers  to  further  so 
greatly  a  project  which,  in  the  beginning, 
at  least,  was  experimental. 

The  method  used  in  making  these  stud- 
ies was  as  follows:  either  Miss  Kerby  or 
the   writer, — sometimes,   both   of   us, — vis- 
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ited  the  school  and  filled  out  the  standard 
forms  (See  Exhibit  A)  from  the  school 
records,  using  a  separate  blank  for  each 
pupil.  Most  of  the  infiormation  called  for 
was  already  on  record  in  the  school,  either 
in  the  administrative  files  or  on  the  oph- 
thalmologists' cards.  Having  filled  out  a 
record  for  each  child  enrolled  during  any 
part  of  the  current  school  year,  we  then 
had  a  conference  with  the  ophthalmologist 
to  secure  any  items  of  a  medical  nature 
which  might  be  missing  and  also  to  ob- 
tain his  interpretation  of  certain  diagnos- 
es. In  all  medical  questions,  we  felt  that 
the  ophthalmologist,  and  he  only,  had  the 
right  to  make  decisions,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  medical  diagnoses 
that  no  general  rule  can  be  made  about 
them.  The  significance  of  the  various 
particulars  of  the  diagnoses  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case, 
and  only  a  medical  man  who  is  familiar 
with  the  case  at  first  hand  is  competent 
to  say  which  details  are  lof  primary  im- 
portance. The  ophthalmologists  responded 
splendidly,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  busy  men,  gave  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  thought  to  make  the 
records  as  nearly  complete  and  accurate 
as  possible.  In  siome  instances  this  in- 
volved re-examination  of  some  of  the  pu- 
pils but  in  most  cases  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist was  able  to  give  us  the  desired  in- 
formation from  his  own  records  or  his 
knowledge  of  the  case. 

The  records  were  then  classified  by 
Miss  Kerby  and  the  writer  according  to 
the  standard   classifications.*    (See  Exhib- 

*The  standard  classification  of  the  caus- 
es of  blindness  used  in  this  study  has 
been  modified  somewhat  since  it  was  pre- 
sented to  this  body  in  1931.  At  that  time 
the  Committee  was  concerned  only  with 
the  etiological  factors  of  blindness — ^that 
is,  the  fimdamental  disease  or  condition 
which  is  responsible  for  damage  to  the 
eye.  The  Oommittee  still  believes  that  to 
be  the  most  important  point  in  classifica- 
tion, particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  but  a  cross 
classification  by  topographical  factors  has 
been  added, — ^that  is,  by  the  part  of  the 
eye  affected  and  the  type  of  eye  lesion. 
For  instance,  instead  of  corneal  ulcers 
following  measles,  it  is  classified  both  by 
its  etiology,  "Measles",  and  its  topo- 
graphical factor  "Corneal  Ulcers". 


bits  B  and  C.)  The  advantage  of  having 
the  classification  done  by  one  or  two 
people,  working  in  close  co-toperation  is 
the  resulting  vmiformity  in  classification. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  maintain  this 
uniformity  throughout  the  2,430  cases. 
Since  the  practice  of  medicine  is  an  art 
instead  of  a  science,  medical  men  differ  in 
opinion  on  certain  points.  But  we  feel 
that  the  data  are,  on  the  whole,  as  accu- 
rate and  as  uniform  as  can  possibly  be 
had  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  in 
general  they  are  a  reliable  index  to  causes 
of  blindness  for  the  group  studied. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  that  the  cases 
studied  form  a  suB&ciently  large  part  of 
the  residential  schools  and  Braille  classes 
to  be  truly  representative  of  the  entire 
group.  The  schools  studied  are  widely 
scattered  geographically  and  all  pupils 
were  included  without  discrimination  as 
to  age,  race,  or  sex. 

Tables  1  to  5  simamarize  the  findings 
of  the  studies.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
analyze  them  in  detail  here,  but  certain 
important  conclusions  may  be  derived  from 
them,  as  follows: 

1.  Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
pupils  by  age  groups,  35.3  per  cent  fall- 
ing between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of 
age  and  34.9  per  cent  between  ten  and 
fifteen. 

2.  Table  II  shows  the  distribution  by 
age  at  onset  of  blindness,  and  we  find  that 
73.8  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
studied  lost  their  sight  xmder  five  years 
of  age, 

3.  Table  III  shows  the  etiological  fac- 
tors in  blindness.  Ffty-two  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  blindness  in  this  group  was 
from  congenital  or  hereditary  causes. 
T^s  immediately  causes  us  to  realize  that 
we  need  more  incformation  as  to  the  causes 
of  congenital  blindness  in  order  that  it 
may  be  prevented.  It  is  encouraging, 
however,  to  note  that  ophthalmia  neona- 
tonmi,  once  a  very  important  cause  of 
blindness,  is  responsible  for  11.1  percent 
of  these   cases. 

4.  In  Table  IV  we  find  a  classification 
of  the  topographical  factors,  that  is,  the 
eye  conditions  resxilting  from  the  funda- 
mental cause.  Here  the  largest  group  is 
that  of  congenital  cataracts  (16.4  per 
cent),   and  it   is   gratifying  to   remember 
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that  a  large  number  of  these  cases  may 
be  improved  or  cured  by  operation. 

5.  Table  V  shows  the  distribution  by 
amount  of  vision  remaining.  Only  37  per 
cent  of  the  children  studied  are  totally 
blind  or  have  vision  not  more  than  light 
perception. 

In  this  table,  Group  5,  those  who  have 
vision  of  20-200  or  better  (by  the  Snellen 
tests)  deserves  some  attention.  Some  of 
these  are  pupils  who  were  blind  when 
they  entered  the  school  but  have  had  their 
sight  improved  and  have  either  been  sent 
home  or  are  being  kept  temporarily  for 
the  sake  of  continued  medical  supervision. 
A  few  were  in  the  last  year  of  school 
when  the  improvement  of  vision  took 
place  and  are  being  allowed  to  finish  the 
course. 

Two  schools,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  main- 
tain sight-saving  classes  in  the  school, 
and  although  these  pupils  are  included  in 
the  registration  of  the  school,  it  ^oidd  be 
remembered  that  they  are  receiving  visual, 
not   tactual   instruction. 

Regarding  many  of  the  cases  in  this 
group,  however,  we  have  no  explanation. 
As  a  statistical  committee,  we  feel  that 
the  inclusion  of  these  children,  who  have 
considerable  vision,  in  schools  for  the 
blind  is  a  question  of  educational  policy 
and  falls  outside  our  province,  but  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  attention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  cordial  cooperation  shown  by  the 
group  of  schools  studied  and  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  findings  have  been  such 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  substitute  this 
method  of  reporting  on  causes  of  blind- 
ness for  the  questionnaire  method  previ- 
ously used.  The  Committee  hopes  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year,  at  least,  its  offer 
of  assistance  to  schools  which  wish  to 
adopt  the  new  form  of  reporting.  Once 
the  new  set  of  reports  is  made  up,  the 
work  of  carrying  the  records  on  from 
year  to  year  is  not  very  great.  It  in- 
volves oiJy  the  filling  in  of  a  blank  for 
each  child  entering  school  and  the  with- 
drawing annually  of  the  records  of  those 
children  who  have  left  schooL  Since  the 
form  can  be  made  out  by  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist at  the  time  of  examination,  or  can  be 
filled  in  from  his  records,  the  clerical  work 
involved  is  insignificant.  The  records  may 
be  sent  out  the   end   of  the   year  to   the 


Committee  for  classification  and  tabula- 
tion, and  the  Committee  will  render  a 
summary  report  to  the  school. 

In  conclusion  let  me  summarize  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  plan:   : 

1.  It  emphasises  the  etiological  or 
fundamental  causes  of  blindness  which 
under  the  old  procedure  were  obscured,  if 
not  lost   entirely. 

2.  It  provides  for  uniform  classification 
of  data  so  reported. 

3.  It  indicates  the  amoimt  of  vision  re- 
maining, and  makes  it  possible  to  trace 
with  the  increase  of  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge  a  coincident  increase  of  par- 
tially seeing  pupils  as  distinguished  from 
the  totally  blind. 

4.  It  permits  a  correlation  of  various 
factors, — ^for  instance,  the  correlation  of 
etiological  factors  with  topographical  fact- 
ors to  etiology  with  age  at  onset  of 
blindness. 

5.  It  provides  for  the  consistent  carry- 
ing forward  of  these  statistics  from  year 
to  year  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
consequently  permits  determination  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  all  the  various 
causes,  such  as  the  decrease  we  have  been 
watching  in  O.  N.  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

While  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting this  report  to  you,  it  represents 
not  my  work  alone,  but  the  work  of  the 
entire  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind.  (Credit  must  be  given  especially 
to  Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby,  of  the  National 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  who 
has  had  the  major  burden  of  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  tabulations;  to  Dr.  Conrad 
Berens,  who  has  been  most  generous  in 
giving  his  time  to  the  medical  problems 
which  arose  in  connection  with  the  classi- 
fication; to  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  who  ad- 
vised us  on  statistical  matters;  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  whose 
interest  and  encouragement  were  of  great 
assistance. 

Further,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  the  Committee  to  the 
superintendents,  the  school  ophthalmolo- 
gists, and  the  school  nurses,  for  their 
generous  cooperation,  help  and  interest. 
Without  them  the  studies  could  not  have 
been  made,  and  to  them  we  express  our 
deepest  gratitude. 
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TABLE   I. 
Age   Distribution 


Present  age  (as  of  6-1-34) 
All  ages 
Under  5  years 
5  to   9  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  years  and  over 
Age  not  reported 


Total  Percent 
pupils*  of  total 

2,430  100.0 

8  0.1 

331  13.6 

847  34.9 

858  35.3 

372  15.3 

19  0.8 


Figures  for  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Blind  cover  total 
pupils  enrolled  1932-38;  all  other  figures 
are   for   1933-34. 


TABLE  IL 

Distribution  by  Age  at  Onset  of  Blindness 

Total  Percent 
Age  at  onset  of  blindness        pupils*  of  total 

All  ages  2,430  100.0 

Under  5  years  1,795  73.8 

Under   1   year  1,496  61.5 

1  to  4  years  299  12.3 

5  to    9  years  284  11.7 

10  to  14  years  123  5.1 

15  to  19  years  43  1.8 

20  years  and  over  6  0.2 

Age  at  onset  not  reported         179  7.4 

Not  blind  87  3.6 
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EXHIBIT    A 

PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT  OF  EYE  EXAMINATION 


Patient's    name    

Street  address   City   and   state   

Date   of  birth Sex Race Age  at  onset  of  blindness. 

Olagmosis   (See  Note  1) 

Eye  condition  primarily   responsible   for  blindness 


Secondary    conditions,    if   any 

Etiologrical  factor  responsible  for  primary  eye  condition 

Central  Vision 

(Use  Snellen  notations,  20/200,  10/200,  14/140,  14/280,  etc.,  if  possible — See  Note  2.) 
With   glasses  Without   glasses 


Distance  (20  ft.)      Near  (14  in.)                      Distance  (20  ft.)      Near  (14  in.) 
Right  eye 

Left   eye      

Peripheral  Vision  (See  Note  3) 

Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision? If  so,   record  on  charts,   as 

indicated,  the  best  vision  obtainable  for  each  quadrant,  using  code  letters  F,  M,  L,  B: 

Right  Eye  Left  Eye 

F— Ability  to  count  flngrers  at  3  feet.  ^^  ^P 

M — Recognition  of  hand  movement 
at  3  feet. 

Out  I  V  1      I"  In      (  V  1  Out 

L — lilgrht  perception  only. 

B— Totally  blind. 

Down  Down 

Prognosis  and  Recommendations  for  Eye  Care  and  Treatment 

Is   there   any   likelihood   that   vision   could   be    restored    or    improved    by    operation    or 

treatment? 

Prognosis 

Recommendations 

Remarks 

Date    of    examination 


Signature  of  eye  physician 
Date  of  report 


Address 

Note  1.  State  separately  the  eye  affection  causing  blindness,  secondary  or  complicat- 
ing conditions,  and  the  underlying  etiological  factor  which  is  responsible  for  the  primary 
eye  affection.  Examples:  Kerto-conjunctivitis,  secondary  atrophy  of  globe — ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  gonorrheal;  buphthalmos — prenatal  syphilitic  infection;  cataract — diabetes; 
retinitis  pigmentosa — hereditary;  irido-cyclitis,  secondary  cataract  —  focal  sepsis.  In 
traumatic  cases,  describe  circumstances  of  accident  fully;  if  industrial  accident,  give 
nature  of  industry. 

If  primary  eye  condition  or  etiological  factor  is  not  the  same  for  both  eyes,  divide 
the  space  and  indicate  each  separately. 

Note  2.  Measurements  will  be  assumed  to  be  stated  in  the  Snellen  formula  (either 
feet  or  inches)  unless  otherwise  noted.  If  exact  measurements  of  central  vision  cannot 
be  given,  describe  the  test  used  so  as  to  indicate  the  distance  and  the  size  of  the  test  object. 
Examples:   Counts  fingers  at  3  feet;  hand  movement  at  3  feet;   light  perception  only. 

Note  3.  Tests  should  be  made  with  patient  fixing  one  eye  on  a  point  3  feet  straight 
ahead  and  with  objects  held  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from  the  fixation  point  in  the  quadrant 
of  the  field  under  examination,  the  other  eye  to  be  kept  closed  or  covered. 

Form  prepared  by  the  Committee  on   Statistics  of  the  Blind.  Office  of  the   Secretary, 
Room   1154.  125  East  46th   Street,  New  York. 
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BXHIBIT   C 


PROPOSED  TABLE  FOR  UNIFORM  GROUPING  OF  THE 
BLIND  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISUAL  PERCEPTION 


Descrip- 
tion of 
Group 

Snellen  Measurements' 
of  Visual  Perception 

Group 

At  various 

distances 

(feet) 

At  a  fixed  distance 

Rough  Tests*  for 
Lay  Workers 

(20  feet) 

(6  meters) 

1 

Totally 
blind  or 
having 
"light  per- 
ception" 
onlyt 

0 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

2/200 

0 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

20/2000 

0 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

6/600 

No  vision,  or  light  percep- 
tion onlyt 

Up   to  but  not  including 

Perception     of    motion     of 
hand  at  a  distance  of  3  feet 
(arm's    length)    or   less 

2 

Having 

"motion 

perception" 

and  "form 

perception" 

2/200 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

5/200 

20/2000 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

20/800 

6/600 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

6/240 

Ability  to  perceive  motion 
or  form  of  hand  at  a  dis- 
tance    of     3     feet     (arm's 
length)   or  less 

Up   to   but  not   including 

Ability  to  count  fingers  at 
a  distance  of  3  feet  (arm's 
length) 

3 

Having 

"traveling 

sight" 

5/200 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

10/200 

20/800 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

20/400 

6/240 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

6/120 

Ability  to  count  fingers  at 
a  distance  of  3  feet  (arm's 
length) 

Up   to  but  not  including 

Ability  to  read  large  letters 
(such   as   newspaper  head- 
lines) 

4 

Able  to 
read  large 
headlines 

10/200 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

20/200 

20/400 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

20/200 

6/120 

Up  to 

but  not 

including 

6/60 

Ability  to  read  large  letters 
(such   as  newspaper  head- 
lines) 

Up   to  but  not  including 

Ability  to  read  large  print 
(larger  than  14-point  type) 

5 

• 

"Border- 
line" casest 

20/200              20/200                6/60 
or  more           or  more           or  more 

but    not    sufficient    for    use    in    an 

occupation    or    activity    for    which 

eyesight  is  essential. 

A.  Ability  to  read  14-point 
type    but    not    10-point 
type. 

B.  Ability  to  read  10-point 
type   but  with   a   defect 
of  vision  (such  as  limit- 
ed  field,    etc.)    so   great 
as  to  be  a  marked  hand- 
icap. 

•All  measurements  and. tests  apply  to  vision  in  the  better  eye  after  correction. 

t"Liight  perception"  is  defined  to  mean  just  sufficient  vision  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness. 

tExamination  by  an  eye  physician  is  recommended  for  all  cases  but  individuals  in 
group  5  should  not  be  finally  classified  except  upon  the  basis  of  such  an  exaniination. 
Certain  eye  conditions  such  as  high  progressive  myopia,  greatly  restricted  field  of  vision, 
etc..  may  constitute  such  a  severe  handicap  in  activities  for  which  eyesight  is  essential 
that  even  when  the  individual  has  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  more,  he  is,  for  occupational 
purposes,  blind.     These  are  the  "borderline"  cases. 

Tills  daaalfleatlon  hao  been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  on  Central  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

C.C.S.B.3 — 12-12-31 
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BXHIBIT    U 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

ESTIOIiOGICAIi   CLASSIFICATION 
(10-29)     Infeetlons  Dlseaaca 

11  Diphtheria 

12  Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) 
18        Measles 

14         Meningitis 

16         Ophthalmia  neonatorum 

A    Gonorrheal 

B     Pneumococcic 

C    Other  types  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  specified 

X     Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  not  specified 

16  Scarlet  fever 

17  Septicemia 

A    Acute 

B     Chronic  (including:  auto-toxemia,  focal  sepsis,  etc.) 

X    Nature  not  specified 

18  Smallpox 

19  Syphilis 

A    Congenital 

B     Acquired 

X    Origin  not  specified 

21  Trachoma 

22  Tuberculosis 

23  Typhoid  fever 

28  Other  infections,  specified 

29  Infections,  not  specified 

(30-49)     Traamatic  and  Chemical  Injuries  (including  eye  infections  following  injury,  and 
sympathetic  ophthalmia) 

(30-39)     Non-industrial  injuries 

31  War 

32  Explosives  (exclusive  of  war) 

A     Fireworks 

B     Firearms 

C    Other  explosives,  specified 

X    Explosives,  not  specified 

33  Play  or  sport  (excluding  explosives) 

34  Household  activities  (excluding  explosives) 

35  Street  and  traffic  accidents  (excluding  explosives) 

36  Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures 

37  Birth  injuries 

38  Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified 

39  Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified 

(40-48)     Industrial  injuries  and  diseases 

41  Trauma  (including  burns),  specifled 

42  Industrial   diseases    (including   industrial   poisoning) 

48  Industrial  injuries,  not  specified 

49  Injuries,  not  specified. 
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(60-59)  Toxic  Poisoning  (excluding'  industrial) 

51  Tobacco 

52  Alcohol  (ethyl,  grain) 

53  Alcohol  (methyl,  wood,  methanol,  "bootleg"  liquor,  etc..) 

58  Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified 

59  Toxic  poisonings,  not  specified 
(60-69)      Neoplasms 

61  Benign 

62  Malignant 

69  Nature  not  specified 

(70-79)  Non-Infectious  Systemic  Diseases 

71  Anemia  and  other  blood  diseases 

72  Diabetes 

73  Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases 

74  Vascular  diseases  (including  arteriosclerosis  and  other  cerebral-vascular  lesions) 

75  Non-infectious    diseases    of    the    central    nervous    system     (including    multiple 
sclerosis) 

76  Diseases  connected  with  disorders  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 

78  Other  systemic  diseases,  specified 

79  Systemic  diseases,  not  specified 

(80-89)  Congrenltal  and  Hereditary   (other  than  syphilitic) 

81  Congenital 

82  Hereditary 
89         Not  specified 

(90-99)      Etiology  Undetermined  or  Not  Specified 
99         Etiology 

A     Unknown  to  science 

B     Undetermined  by  physician 

X     Not  specified 

TOPOGRAPHICAL,  CLASSIFICATION 

(100-199)      Eyeball 

110         Hypertension  (glaucoma) 

(120-129)  Refractive  errors 
121  Myopia 

128  Other  refractive   errors,   specified 

129  Refractive   errors,   not  specified 

(130-139)  Motor  anomalies  •  ^ 

131  Amblyopia  ex  anopsia 

138  Other  motor  anomalies,  specified 

139  Motor  anomalies,  not  specified 

(140-149)  Developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative   changes 

141  Albinism 

142  Anophthalmos 

143  Megalophthalmos 

144  Microphthalmos 

145  Atrophic  globe 

146  Phthisis  bulbi 

148  Other  developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative   changes,    specified 

149  Developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative  changes,  not   specified 
180         Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified. 

190         Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified 
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(200-299)  Conjunctiva 

210  Conjunctivitis 

280  Other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  specified 

290  Affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  specified 

(300-399)  Cornea 

310  Interstitial  keratitis 

320  Kerato-conjunctivitia,  phlyctenular  (eczematous) 

330  Keratitis,  not  specified 

340  Ulcers 

380  Other  afEections  of  the  cornea,  specified 

390  Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified 

(400-499)  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body 

410  Aniridia 

420  Iridocyclitis 

430  Iritis 

480  Other  affections   of  the   iris   and  ciliary   body,   specified 

490  Affections   of  the   iris   and   ciliary  body,   not   specified 

(500-599)  Crystalline  liens 

510  Lena  opacity  (cataract) 

620  Dislocated  lena 

580  Other  affectiona  of  the  crystalline  lens,  specified 

590  Affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  not  specified 

(600-699)  Choroid  and  Retina 

610  Choroiditis 

615  Uveitis 

620  Retinitis 

630  Disseminated  chorioretinitis 

640  Detached  retina 

650  Retinal  hemorrhage 

660  Retinitis  pigmentosa 

670  Obstructions   of   the   central   artery   or   vein 

680  Other  affections  of  choroid  and  retina,  specified 

690  Affections    of    the    choroid    and    retina,    not    specified 

(700-799)  Optic  Nerve 

710  Optic  atrophy 

720  Optic  neuritis 

730  Neuroretinitis 

780  Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified 

790  Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified 

(800-899)  Vitreous  Humor 

810  Intraocular  hemorrhage 

820  Opacities 

880  Other  affections   of  the   vitreous   humor,   specified 

890  Affections   of  the   vitreous  humor,   not  specified 

(900-999)  Miscellaneous   and  lU-Deflned 

910  Amblyopia,  undefined 

980  Other  miscellaneous   and    ill-defined   lesions,   specified 

990  Lesions,  not  specified 
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DISCUSSION 

M.  L.  Batson,  M.D. 

Superintendent,  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind, 

Jackson,  Mississippi. 


The  essayist  has  given  us  some  very 
interesting  and  valuable  statistical  infor- 
mation regarding  the  cause  and  the  classi- 
fication of  diseases  of  the  eye.  She  has  so 
thoroughly  covered  the  subject  that  there 
is  little  to  be  added,  and  I  desire  to 
commend  her  for  the  splendid  and  forcible 
way  she  has  presented  this  matter,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  she  has  given 
much  time  and  thought  to  it.  To  me  it 
reads  like  a  text-book.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  records,  and 
would  like  to  say  that  each  diild  enrolled 
should  have  physical  and  laboratory  ex- 
aminations including  blood  Wassermann, 
also  a  complete  family  history.  Such  a 
record  should  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
any  institution.  I  am  sure  that  this  paper 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  it  may  be  an  incen- 
tive for  better  records  in  all  institu- 
tions. I  have  listened  and  enjoyed  the 
splendid  talks  we  have  had  this  morning, 
which  were  so  full  of  philosophy  and  logic, 
and  contained  so  much  food  for  thought 
that  I  am  very  highly  elated,  and  feel 
that  I  am  amply  repaid  for  having  made 
this  trip  to  the  Convention. 

I  desire  to  say  that  most  of  my  activi- 
ties with  the  Mississippi  School  for  the 
Blind  are  directed  toward  conservation  and 
restoration  of  vision,  not  only  among  the 
children  of  our  school  but  of  our  entire 
state.  As  all  indigent  blind  people  are 
directed  to  me  for  eye  operations,  I  desire 
to  say  that  every  pupil  in  our  institutions 
with  congenital  blindness  can  be  and 
should  be  restored  to   light.     Every  pupil 


in  the  Mississippi  School  having  such  con- 
ditions has  been  restored  to  almost  normal 
vision  by  operation,  where  it  was  practical 
and  where  it  was  considered  humanly 
possible  to  do  so,  have  been  restored,  and 
a  great  number  are  sent  back  to  seeing 
schools  each  year  after  being  restored  and 
having  properly  adjusted  lens,  and  all 
errors  of  refraction  overcome.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  restore  the  vision  of  167 
blind  people  last  year,  and  I  assure  you 
that  there  is  nothing  that  gives  me  more 
pleasure  and  so  many  thrills  as  when  I 
am  able  to  bring  a  person  from  darkness 
into  light. 

I  should  Mke  to  impress  upon  you  the 
connection  of  physical  health  and  eye 
health,  and  to  say  that  if  these  conditions 
are  given  proper  consideration  and  the 
child  placed  in  as  nearly  100  per  cent 
fitness  as  it  is  possible,  it  will  make  better 
progress  in  its  work  and  should  be  a  po- 
tential asset  rather  than  a  liability.  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  physical  education  and  note  with  much 
interest  that  all  schools  are  giving  more 
thought  in  this  direction. 

I  believe  strongly  in  conventions  and  be- 
lieve they  are  a  time-keeper  of  progress, 
and  I  believe  the  St.  Louis  convention  is 
marking  tiie  age  of  advancement;  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  having  achieved  some  real  con- 
structive work.  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
greatly  benefitted  by  having  been  here. 
I  want  again  to  thank  Miss  McKay  for 
her  splendid  paper. 


Round  Table 

Superintendents  and  Principals 

Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Leader 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


Tuesday    Morning,    June    26th 

The  superintendents'  round  table  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Superin- 
tendent John  F.  Bledsoe,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  Mr.  Bledsoe  brought  up  the 
matter    of    teaching    table    manners,    and 


explained  how  this  is  done  in  the   Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind. 

The  idea  that  the  teachers  should  eat  at 
the  same  tables  with  the  pupils  aroused 
considerable  discussion.  Superintendent 
Frank  M.  Driggs  mentioned  the  fact  that 
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in  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
supervisors  eat  breakfast  and  supper  with 
the  pupils,  and  the  teachers  eat  dinner 
with  them.  Superintendent  S.  M.  Green 
said  that  in  the  Missouri  School,  pupils 
who  were  very  careful  in  regard  to  their 
table  manners  were  given  a  dinner  party, 
end  that  this  plan  had  been  very  success- 
ful. 

Superintendent  W.  G.  Scarberry  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  discussed  the  matter  of 
smoking  in  our  schools.  He  said  that  in 
his  school  a  smoking  room  had  been  pro- 
vided, but  that  he  did  not  consider  its 
operation  satisfactory,  and  that  it  would 
be  discontinued.  Superintendent  Driggs 
said  that  his  pupils  do  not  smoke,  and 
that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 
Principal  G.  F.  Oliphant  of  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind  emphasized  the 
fact  that  these  problems  diifer  in  various 
localities,  and  that  the  rules  followed  in 
one  school  are  not  satisfactory  for  all 
schools. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Thursday    Morning,   June   28th 

The  Superintendents  met  for  a  brief 
conference  in  the  School's  Assembly  room 
at  11:00  o'clock,  Thursday  morning,  June 
28th;  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell  of  Louisiana, 
presiding. 

After  a  short  discussion,  this  motion 
carried  enthusiastically:  That  the  A.  A.  I. 
B.  make  up  any  deficit  incurred  by  our 
Host,  Mr.  Green,  in  entertaining  the  iCon- 
vention;  and  further,  that  this  rule  ob- 
tain for  future  Conventions. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Farrell  of  Perkins  expressed 
his  willingness  to  take  to  Perkins  the  ar- 
ticles chosen  from  the  different  exhibits 
at  this  Convention  that  are  to  form  the 
permanent  exhibit  to  be  sent  from  school 
to  school  during  the  next  two  years.    He 


will  have  these  suitably  arranged  and 
crated  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  first  school. 
This  exhibit  is  to  go  to  each  school  "col- 
lect" for  a  specified  length  of  time.  Mr. 
Farrell  was  named  Official  Director  of 
Exhibits  for  the  next  two  years,  when 
these  exhibits  will  be  returned  to  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  next  Convention, 
where  other  and  better  exhibits  should  be 
on  display  from  each  School.  Then,  a 
similar  exhibit  may  be  selected  and  start- 
ed on  its  round,  if  the  project  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  schools. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Line- 
berry,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, for  this  thought  originating  with  Mr. 
Farrell  and  so  ably  carried  out  by  him. 

Mr.  Scarberry  of  Ohio  proposed  a  break- 
fast for  all  Superintendents  the  morning 
following  the  Introductory  Meeting  and 
Reception  opening  the  Convention  at  its 
next  meeting.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  is  that  new  Superintendents  may  be 
welcomed  and  given  an  opportimity  to 
meet  and  be  greeted  by  the  others.  Mr. 
Caldwell  of  Louisiana  was  asked  to  take 
care  of  this  feature  for  the  next  Conven- 
tion, 

Mr.  ElMs  of  the  Printing  House  at  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky,  asked  for  a  closer  con- 
tact and  better  tmderstanding  and  co- 
operation between  the  Printing  House  and 
the  different  schools.  In  his  effort  to  be  of 
most  service  to  the  Schools,  he  will  send 
ten  copies  of  the  Printing  House  Quarterly, 
an  information  sheet  conveying  the  atti- 
tude and  efforts  of  the  Printing  House, 
to  each  Superintendent  for  distribution  to 
teachers  and  librarians.  The  Superinten- 
dents were  urged  to  cement  this  contact 
by  their  own  co-operative  efforts. 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned  by 
the    Chairman. 

(Signed)    Mrs.    O.   W.    Stewart, 

Temporary  Secretary 


Round  Table 

High  School  Department  Teachers 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Leader 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind 


QUESTION:  "Should  the  study  of  Latin 
be  continued  in  our  schools  for  the  blind?" 
By  a  show  of  hands,  two  were  opposed 
and  twenty-three  in  favor  of  its  continu- 
ance. 


The  outstanding  reasons  advanced  were : 
Latin  affords  excellent  training  in  English 
grammar;  it  is  an  English  vocabulary 
builder;  it  can  be  correlated  with  history 
as    can    no    other    language,    and    so    is 
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"humanizing"  in  its  effect;  it  leads  to 
staig-ht  and  accurate  thinking,  thus  train- 
ing for  the  solution  of  other  problems; 
with  Latin  as  a  foundation,  the  study  of 
other  romantic  languages  is  facilitated. 

QUESTION:  "What  arrangements  do 
other  schools  make  for  required  collateral 
reading  in  the  English  courses?"  "Are 
the  pupils  reqxiired  to  do  the  reading 
themselves?" 

The  conclusions  were:  outside  reading 
is  required  in  English  courses;  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  must  be  done  in- 
dividually; no  definite  time  or  arrange- 
ments are  made  because  of  the  variance  in 
the  extra-curricular  activities. 

QUESTION:  "What  provision,  if  any, 
is  made  to  prevent  the  infringement  of 
one  course  upon  the  time  of  another  in 
the  assignment  of  outside  work?" 

It  was  decided  that  the  following  plans 
might  be  adopted:  each  teacher  determine 
the  amount  of  outside  time  her  courses 
are  entitled  to  and  keep  her  assignments 
within  that  time  limit;  discourage  any 
tendency  on  a  pupil's  part  to  spend  imdue 
time  upon  one  subject  at  the  expense  of 
another;  be  sure  pupils  understand  the 
assignment  and  make  available  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  its  completion. 

QUESTION:  "With  so  many  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  so  much  outside 
reading  required  in  the  English  courses, 
what  provision  can  be  made  for  collateral 
reading  in  science,  history,  music,  etc?" 

This  was  the  final  recommendation: 
Could  not  the  course  in  outside  reading 
be  made  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  pupils  specializing  in 
particular  courses,  all  such  reading  to  be 
carried  on  imder  the  regulations  governing 
English  reading  and  to  be  given  English 
credit  ? 

Adjournment. 

Thursday,  June  28th,  11:30  to  12:20. 
Twenty-three  present.  Mrs.  Ann  Culton, 
Virginia,   secretary. 

Mr.  Cowgill,  Overbrook,  requested  that 
Mrs.  Coville  explain  in  detail  the  SUM- 
MER VACATION  PROJECT  PLAN  as 
originated  and  developed  at  the  Virginia 
school.  A  vote  was  taken  and  the  de- 
cision unanimous.     Mrs.   Coville   explained 


this  by  giving  in  detail  three  tpyical  pro- 
jects which  might  be  carried  on  by  (1) 
a  child  in  a  rural  environment  (2)  a 
child  in  village  environment  or  (3)  one 
residing  in  a  city.  Also,  how  these  might 
vary  according  to  the  social  status  of  the 
child's  parents  or  guardian,  and  other 
factors  which  would  affect  the  child's  ac- 
tivities. It  was  further  explained  that  an 
effort  is  made  to  keep  the  activities  well- 
balanced  and  not  to  over-emphasize  the 
money-making  phase.  The  child  who  as- 
simies  home  duties  and  performs  them 
consistently  is  given  the  same  credit  as 
the  child  who  earns  money  doing  similar 
work  for  another.  The  discussion  was 
animated  and  much  interest  was  shown. 
Many  present  decided  to  introduce  this 
plan  into  their  own  schools.  (Detailed  in- 
formation can  be  found  in  the  TEACHERS 
FORUM  of  May  1934.) 

QUESTION:  "What  use  is  made  of 
your  school   library  during  the   summer?" 

It  was  found  that  in  cities  having  a 
Braille  library,  these  were  used  during  the 
summer  months  and,  in  some  schools,  dur- 
ing the  entire  year;  in  other  schools,  the 
school  library  furnished  all  books  for  sum- 
mer use;  at  the  Virginia  school,  all  books 
for  summer  assignments,  whether  for  Eng- 
lish collateral  reading  or  for  other  educa- 
tional work,  are  sent  home  with  the  pupils 
at  the  close  of  school  and  all  books  for 
recreational  reading  are  secured  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  or  other  public 
Braille  libraries,  the  teacher  planning  such 
reading  prior  to  the  close  of  school. 

QUESTION:  "Who  selects  books  for 
recreational  reading  at  the  Virginia  school, 
during  the  school  year,  when  someone 
from  the  outside  comes  in  to  read?" 

ANSWER:  "The  person  who  does  the 
reading  together  with  the  faculty  advisor." 

Other  questions  touched  upon  were  sys- 
tems of  operating  school  libraries;  evalu- 
ation in  units  of  various  courses,  includ- 
ing music,  typewriting,  and  vocational 
courses;  number  of  units  required  for 
graduation;  the  advisability  of  extending 
the  high  school  course  over  a  five  year 
I)eriod  as  is  done  in  many  schools  for  the 
blind;  required  and  elective  courses.  The 
time  was  too  limited  for  definite  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn. 

Adjournment. 
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Round  Table 

Elementary  Department  Teachers 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant,  Leader 
Georgia  School  for  the  Blind 


Meeting  was  an  experience  meeting,  each 
volunteering  his  methods  and  suggesting 
methods  of  motivating  work. 

For  Physiology  suggestions  were: 

I.    Pamphlets 

(a)  food 

(b)  health 

(c)  cleanliness 

(d)  digestion 

U.    Play  and  Books 

(a)  "Good  Health  Wins" 

(b)  "Growing    Up' 

(c)  "Wake-up   Town" 

III.     Correlation 

(a)  Nature   Study 

(b)  Geography 

IV.    Contests 

V.     Skeletons,     teeth,     and     visits     to 
slaughter  houses. 


For  History   suggestions  were: 

(Mrs.   Andrews   of   Perkins   gave   this 
idea — teaching  History  by  units). 

I.  Early  Colonial  Days 

II.  Vikings 

III.  Westward  Movement 

IV.  Transportation 

Some  supplementary  books  available  are: 
Historical    Reader — ^Wilson 
Following  Columbus 
Following   Frontier 

Variation  in  History  by: 
Dramatization 
Debates 
Radio 


SPELLING 

(Miss)   Jewell  Parnell 

Teacher,  Department  for  the  Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


Nothing  is  so  valuable  in  teaching  spell- 
ing as  real  interest.  Pupils  may  be  led  to 
develop  a  real  interest  in  correct  spelling 
through  the  careful  direction  of  their  ef- 
forts towai'd  mastery  of  words  that  ap- 
peal to  them  as  worth  writing,  through 
the  use  of  effective  and  well  planned  study 
habits,  and  by  revealing  to  each  pupil  the 
progress  that  he  has  made. 

The  only  way  to  enlarge  one's  writing 
vocabulary  is  by  learning  to  spell  new 
words.  Most  boys  and  girls  like  some  of 
their  studies  better  than  others  because 
they  see  where  they  can  really  use  what 
they  learn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  use 
words  more  often  than  we  do  anything 
else.  Every  time  we  speak  or  write  or 
listen  to  some  one  speaking,  or  read  a 
book,  we  are  using  words.  So  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  learn  to  spell,  pronounce 
and  use  words   correctly. 


We  all  know  what  certain  words  mean 
when  we  read  or  speak  them,  yet  we 
never  need  to  write  these  words.  As  we 
grow  older  and  learn  about  new  things  we 
need  to  use  new  words  in  writing.  We 
must  learn  to  spell  them  before  we  can 
write  them. 

Experiences  and  ideas  worth  telling  about 
are  essential  in  teaching  spelling.  After 
a  child  has  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  meaning,  pronunciation  and  use 
of  a  word  he  may  develop  a  real  desire 
to  use  it  in  expressing  an  idea  or  in  tell- 
ing some  experience.  The  teacher's  first 
task  is  to  help  the  child  enlarge  and  en- 
rich his  experiences.  It  is  uneconomical 
to  attempt  to  teach  the  spelling  of  a  word 
until  this  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
writing  it  has  been  developed. 

I  teach  spelling  in  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  Florida   Schoool 
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for  the  Blind.  We  use  the  Graded  School 
Speller,  Spell-to-Write,  and  Fundamentals 
of  Spelling.  I  do  not  always  follow  the 
weekly  programs  given  in  the  spelling 
books.  Each  pupil's  spelling  needs  differ 
slightly  from  those  of  his  fellows.  Hence 
no  ready-made  word  list  is  adequate  for 
every  child.  Many  of  my  spelling  as- 
signments are  made  from  the  daily  lives 
of  my  pupils.  A  list  of  misspelled  words 
from  compositions,  the  misspelled  words 
in  the  bi-monthly  letters,  (every  child  in 
school  writes  a  lettter  home  every  two 
weeks  from  the  class  room)  proper  names 
from  History  and  Geography  and  words 
from  other  sources  are  used  for  spelling 
lessons. 

I  assign  twenty  or  more  words  a  day, 
according  to  the  grade.  I  pronounce  each 
word  in  the  assignment  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. One  or  more  of  the  new  words 
is  given  to  each  child  to  look  up  in  the 
dictionary.  Definitions  are  given  the  next 
day  in  class.  The  words  are  used  in  sen- 
tences. We  think  that  if  we  learn  to 
spell  a  word,  learn  its  meaning,  and  use 
it  at  least  three  times  it  is  ours. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word  we  use  the  diction- 
ary. It  helps  Us  to  pronounce  words  as 
well  as  to  spell  them.  We  are  careful  of 
the  vowel  sounds  and  accent  marks.  Words 
should  be  pronounced  correctly  in  speak- 
ing for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  they 
should  be  spelled  correctly  in  writing.  In- 
correct pronunciations  or  spellings  usually 
draw  the  attention  of  the  hearer  or  reader 
away  from  the  thought  you  have  tried 
to  express. 

Some  teachers  insist  on  written  spelling 
lessons  each  day,  but  I  let  my  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  children  spell 
orally  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
and  write  the  lesson  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. The  days  that  we  write  the  lesson 
the  papers  are  exchanged  and  the  children 
correct  each  other's  papers  as  I  spell  the 
words  aloud.  I  go  over  each  paper  later 
to  see  that  it  is  corectly  graded. 


I  give  prizes  each  year  to  the  boy  or 
girl  in  each  grade  that  gets  the  most 
spelling  "headmarks"  during  the  year.  He 
or  she  must  pronounce  the  word  before 
spelling  it  and  pronounce  each  syllable  as 
he  si)ells  it.  We  have  only  one  trial.  If 
he  misses  the  word  and  the  one  below 
him  spells  it,  he  "turns  him  down."  If  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  a  whole 
week  without  missing  a  word  he  gets  a 
"headmark". 

My  boys  and  girls  are  dissatisfied  with 
anything  less  than  perfect  accuracy  in 
spelling  but  "accidents  will  happen"  and 
they  miss  words  occasionally.  Each  child 
keeps  a  list  of  the  words  that  he  or  she 
misses  during  the  year.  I  keep  a  list  of 
all  the  misspelled  words  in  a  note  book  ac- 
cording to  grades  which  we  call  our  "Word 
Shop".  We  review  the  words  in  our  word 
shop  as  often  as  time  will  permit.  When 
each  pupil  is  master  of  all  the  words  in 
our  word  shop  we  mark  them  off  the  list. 
We  often  use  these  lists  of  misspelled 
words  for  spelling  matches  and  many  of 
the  words  for  tests  and  examinations  are 
taken  from  these   lists. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  often  chal- 
lenge each  other  for  spelling  matches.  A 
chocolate  bar,  or  some  little  prize,  is 
given  to  the  winner  or  winners.  We  hope 
to  challenge  the  High  School  pupils  for 
spelling  matches  next  year. 

It  is  easier  to  teach  spelling  ih&n  to 
tell  how  you  teach  it.  Successful  teach- 
ing of  spelling  will  be  revealed  by  two 
characteristics  in  the  pupils  at  the  end  of 
the  year:  (a)  mastery  of  the  words  they 
have  studied  and  (b)  interest  in  spell- 
ing as  a  school  subject.  I  try  to  plan  my 
spelling  instruction  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining for  my  pupils  and  for  myself  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  successful 
achievement. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  good 
spellers  are  not  bom,  but  are  made  by 
diligent  and  carefully  planned  study.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  the  old  adage. 
"Practice   makes   perfect",   holds    good. 
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Round  Table 

Physical  Education 

Marie  H.  Cobb, 
Leader,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 


These  meetings  were  represented  by 
eleven  states.  Interesting  and  profitable 
discussions  followed  the  following  three 
papers  which  were  read  at  these  meetings. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  work  ac- 
complished was  in  regard  to  the  National 
Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  Suggestions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Executive  'Committee  of  the  N.A.A.S.B. 
were  given  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the 
records,  pupils'  excuses  for  the  contest, 
the  basket-ball  throw,  and  the  starting 
position  of  the  rope-climb. 

The  physical  education  meeting  with 
Miss  Annie  Ruth  Parr,  Tennessee,  as  pre- 


siding olRcer  was  a  very  instructive  meet- 
ing. In  her  discussion  "A  Program  of 
Corrective  Physical  Education  for  Schools 
for  the  Blind",  Miss  Dorothy  Post,  Vir- 
ginia, suggested  co-operation  with  Miss 
KathrjTi  E.  Maxfield's  program  of  "Pre- 
school Training".  Miss  Marion  Kappes, 
Ohio,  discussed  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner "Rhythm  in  the  Lives  of  the  Blind", 
with  exercises  for  the  co-ordination  of 
muscles  and  the  correction  of  walking. 

The  round-table  discussion  of  the  pa- 
pers was  very  instructive  to  the  teachers. 
Several  problems  that  were  of  vital  im- 
portance were  discussed  and  solutions  sug- 
gested. 


RECREATIONAL  AND  PHYSICAL  VALUES  OF 
SWIMMING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Edith  R.  Gillogly 
Physical  Training  Department,  Illinois  School   for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


A  blind  student  compares  favorably 
with  the  public  school  student  where  aca- 
demic studies,  music,  and  handwork  are 
concerned,  but  when  it  comes  to  recrea- 
tion, especially  physical,  the  sighted  stu- 
dent has  a  decided  advantage.  Swimming 
provides  the  blind  with  a  pastime  and  a 
form  of  physical  recreation  which  they 
can  enjoy  ion  an  equal  basis  with  the 
sighted.  We  have  many  ways  of  adapting 
physical  training  programs  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  with  varjdng  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  swimming  presents  itself  as  one 
of  the  most  complete,  and  one  of  the  best 
adapted  of  them  all. 

Swimming  gives  health  and  tone  to  the 
vital  organs.  It  arouses  the  Mver  and 
kidneys  to  strenuous  action,  and  through 
the  exercise  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  re- 
lieves constipation.  The  sport  aids  even, 
symmetrical  development  of  every  part  of 
the  body,  for  it  calls  on  every  muscle, 
and  demands  that  it  be  ready  to  meet  the 
last  tax  upon  its  resources,  and  yet,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  swimming  is  the 


one  sport  in  which  a  lame  man  may  ex- 
cel. 

Cleanliness  is  the  foundation  of  health, 
therefore  little  need  be  said  about  the 
hygienic  value  of  swimming.  You  perhaps 
know  many  children  who  dislike  taking  a 
bath,  but  we  hear  few  complaints  about 
showers  before  and  after  the  swimming 
class.  A  fundamental  lesson  in  hygiene  is 
thus  taught,  and  the  results  add  to  the 
general  health  and  appearance  of  the 
child. 

In  the  blind  child,  swimming  also  de- 
velops confidence,  independence,  co-ordina- 
tion and  rhythm.  He  is  able  to  discuss 
the  sport  intelligently,  and  to  compete 
with  his  sighted  friends.  To  know  that 
their  child  can  swim,  gives  the  parents  a 
feeling  of  safety,  comfort  and  joy,  and  the 
child  who  learns  in  his  early  years,  is  af- 
forded a  life-long  pleasure  and  a  healthful 
sport. 

Sighted  children  learn  to  swim  by  imi- 
tating the  movements  of  their  instructor, 
but  blind  children  must  be  taught  Individ- 
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ually.  The  first  thing  an  instructor  should 
do  is  to  instill  confidence  in  the  child. 
Make  him  feel  that  although  he  cannot 
see,  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  can  learn 
to  swim  as  well  as  his  sighted  l>rother  or 
sister.  Assure  him  that  you  will  always 
be  close  at  hand. 

Having  confidence  in  the  instructor,  the 
child  soon  gains  confidence  in  himself,  and 
before  long  finds  he  does  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  anyone.  As  he  learns  the  var- 
ious strokes,  co-ordination  and  rhythm 
come  gradually,  and  often  children  who 
have  had  great  difficulty  mastering  these 
on  the  gymnasium  floor  will  do  exception- 
ally well  in  the  pool. 

I  have  in  mind  a  girl  who  worked  on 
her  side  stroke  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the 
gymnasium  she  did  her  exercises  poorly, 
and  was  not  graceful  in  the  dances,  but 
in  order  to  pass  her  swimmer's  test,  she 
had  to  master  the  stroke.  She  tried  the 
feet  alone,  then  the  arms;  she  counted  and 
tried  to  put  them  together.  Still  there 
was  the  same  difficulty  of  co-ordination. 
This  spring,  her  work  was  rewarded  by 
success,  and  she  received  her  badge  along 
with  her  classmates. 

In  the  swimming  class  the  girl  had  a 
definite  goal,  one  that  seemed  far  more 
important  to  her  than  exercises  in  the 
gymnasium.  In  order  to  obtain  her  Red 
Cross  swimmer's  badge,  she  had  to  swim 
the  side  stroke  correctly,  and  she  had  to 
develop  co-ordination.  Having  mastered 
this  in  her  swimming,  I  am  hoping  she 
will  apply  the  same  determination  in  her 
gymnasium   classes   next   year. 


We  have  a  girl  who  has  had  paralysis 
on  one  side.  One  leg  and  one  arm  lack 
in  strength,  and  are  shorter  than  the  oth- 
ers. Many  times  she  has  to  be  excused 
from  her  physical  training  classes  when 
exercises  are  too  difficult,  but  when  swim- 
ming, the  less  active  side  works  right 
along  with  the  normal.  The  girl  being 
old  enough  to  realize  her  handicap,  strives 
to  overcome  it.  The  exercise  has  given 
her  additional  strength,  and  she  comes 
from  the  pool  refreshed. 

What  will  create  more  school  spirit  than 
athletic  competition?  This  year  the  boys 
have  had  four  swimming  meets  with  Y.M. 
C.A.  organizations.  They  were  successful 
in  two  of  the  contests  and  the  students 
and  employees  of  the  school  were  as  haj)- 
py  over  the  victories  as  the  members  of 
the  team. 

Many  of  the  girls  passed  their  begin- 
ner's and  swimmer's  tests  this  spring,  and 
some  of  the  more  advanced  students  com- 
pleted Junior  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  work. 
We  were  very  proud  to  have  two  of  our 
high  school  girls  pass  the  Senior  Life 
Saving  Test.  While  the  National  Red 
Cross  cannot  give  the  girls  the  Senior 
badges,  they  will  be  given  proper  recog- 
nition for  their  Senior  work. 

We  feel  that  the  addition  of  swimming 
to  our  physical  training  program  has  been 
a  great  advantage  to  our  students  in  that 
it  not  only  develops  them  physically  and 
hygienically,  but  it  gives  them  throughout 
their  entire  life,  a  recreation  they  can 
enjoy   and  do   independently. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC  MEETS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Paul  J.  Langan 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,   Maryland 


The  value  of  interscholastic  athletic 
meets  between  schools  for  the  blind  has 
been  a  question  subject  to  much  discussion 
and  differences  of  opinion  for  the  past  few 
years.  Some  blind  school  administrators 
doubt  the  advisability  of  spending  school 
funds  and  appropriations  for  such  an  ex- 
tra-curricular activity.  Others  feel  that 
to  develop  an  athletic  team  would  necessi- 
tate the  reduction  of  the  student's  class- 
room time  and  interfere  with  the  scholas- 


tic work  of  the  school.  Both  of  these  sup- 
positions will  undoubtedly  result  unless 
the  athletic  program  is  handled  properly. 
But  under  competent  direction  the  prob- 
lem may  easily  be  worked  out  without  any 
great  financial  drain  on  the  school's  re- 
sources or  the  slightest  interference  with 
the  classroom  schedule. 

Most  schools  for  the  blind  are  probably 
devoting  less  time  to  physical  education 
than  is  really  required.     In  that  case,  it  is 
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only  obvious  that  more  time  would  be  nec- 
essary to  work  out  a  properly  balanced 
athletic  program.  The  public  school  re- 
quirements in  most  states  call  for  three 
hundred  minutes  a  week  of  supervised 
physical  education,  play,  or  athletic  work. 
At  the  Maryland  School  we  devote  four 
after-school  periods  a  week  of  one  hour 
and  fiifteen  minutes  each  to  gymnasium 
work  thi-oughout  the  school  year.  These 
classes  come  from  3:45  until  5:00  o'clock 
and  not  only  do  not  interfere  but  form  a 
regular  period  in  our  school  schedule.  We 
have  two  gymnasiums  and  in  this  way  both 
the  boys'  and  the  girls'  classes  are  held 
at  this  same  time.  Classes  for  the  small 
children  are  held  in  the  morning,  and  one 
hundred  fifty  minutes  a  week  is  allotted  to 
these  groups.  The  class  for  the  large  boys 
which  comes  in  the  afternoon  is  the  one 
with  which  we  are  most  concerned.  In 
order  to  develop  an  athletic  team  the  class 
need  not  be  divided  into  those  eligible  for 
track  work  and  those  who  are  not,  in  fact 
it  should  not  be  divided.  For  as  soon  as 
an  instructor  classifies  his  students  in  this 
way  the  interest  of  the  second  group  may 
be  lost  forever  as  far  as  athletics  are 
concerned.  The  athletic  work  can  be  car- 
ried on  very  satisfactorily  with  the  whole 
class,  and  the  results  will  be  much  more 
pleasing.  No  stronger  incentive  can  be 
offered  to  a  group  of  boys  in  physical  ed- 
ucation than  the  promise  or  prospects  of 
actual  team  competition.  The  chances  of 
developing  the  boys  who  need  it  most  will 
also  be  better,  for  they  will  not  have  lost 
their  interest  by  being  segregated  in  a 
special  class.  The  class  morale  will  prove 
to  be  of  the  highest  type  and  this  is  most 
important  in  carrjdng  on  any  class  out- 
side of  a  classroom  proper.  So  much  for 
the  time   element. 

All  schools  have  undoubtedly  their  own 
particular  financial  problems  and  set-up, 
so  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  make  any 
generalizations  along  this  line.  However, 
it  should  be  understood  that  physical  edu- 
cation in  schools  for  the  blind  is  of  ut- 
most importance.  More  so  even,  than  in 
public  schools,  for  our  children,  as  a  rule, 
have  less  time  for  recreation  and  walk 
practically  no  distance  at  all  to  school. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  unsound  or 
impractical  to  finance  the  athletic  program 
directly  from  the  school  funds.  It  certain- 
ly would  not   be   spending  the   money   un- 


wisely, for  the  physical  development  of 
blind  children  is  most  necessary  to  their 
health.  Some  schools  allow  the  children 
to  solicit  funds  from  the  public  by  means 
of  selling  tickets  to  school  plays,  con- 
certs, etc.  I  should  imagine,  however,  that 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school  would  soon  become  tired  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  eventually  may  even 
take  an  antagonistic  point  of  view  towards 
the  school  in  general.  At  our  school  we 
feel  that  the  holding  of  and  the  partici- 
pating in  interscholastic  meets  is  a  part 
otf  the  school  work,  and  the  costs,  there- 
fore, should  be  taken  care  of  with  school 
funds.  But  regardless  of  whether  a  school 
uses  its  own  funds  or  allows  the  students 
to  raise  the  money  through  a  club  or  an 
association,  the  boys  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  at  least  one  meet  a  year 
and  if  possible  two,  one  at  home  and  one 
at  another  school.  A  matter  of  a  few 
dollars  a  year  should  not  be  the  cause  of 
depriving  the  students  of  an  activity  so 
beneficial  to  them. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  if  I 
did  not  conclude  it  with  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  direct  benefits  derived  from  in- 
tei-scholastic  athletic  meets.  First  and 
foremost  come  the  social  contacts  made  by 
the  students.  Whether  the  boys  are  visit- 
ing another  school  or  entertaining  at  home 
the  friendships  established  are  very  last- 
ing and  pleasant.  It  gives  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  compare  other  schools 
with  theirs,  and  as  a  rule,  returning  with 
the  highest  praise  for  their  hosts  and  their 
school  but  with  increased  devotion  and  ap- 
preciation of  their  own.  Taking  the  bcj^s 
on  trips  improves  many  social  appoint- 
ments overlooked  in  the  natural  routine  of 
school  ife.  It  broadens  them  considera- 
bly by  acquainting  them  with  the  various 
modes  and  means  of  travel,  as  well  as 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
points  of  historical  interest.  Many  of  the 
students  come  from  rural  districts  or  poor 
families  and  will  probably  never  be  able 
to  travel  much  or  have  chances  to  meet 
and  make  new  acquaintances.  However, 
all  the  benefits  are  not  along  the  social 
line.  Sportsmanship  is  the  basis  of  Amer- 
ican youth  today  and  no  child  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  leave  school  without  having 
first  taken  part  in  some  kind  of  contest 
and  being  beaten.     Life  is  one  long  strug- 
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gle  in  the  hardest  kind  of  competition  and 
children  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it 
squarely.  Competitive  athletics  serve  as 
the  best  character  building  process  a  young 
person    can    undergo,    and    until    children 


have  been  taught  how  to  win,  and  most 
of  all  how  to  lose  a  game  or  contest,, 
they  are  not  ready  to  become  the  upstand- 
ing citizens  we  are  supposed  to  be  train- 
ing them  to  be. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Fred  A.  Hunt 

Boys'  Physical  Director,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

President,    National    Athletic    Association    of    Schools    for   the    Blind 


This  seems  an  opportune  time  and  place 
to  present  and  summarize  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  confronted  our  Nat- 
ional Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  executive  office: 

Ooir  Constitution  states  that  each  school 
is  responsible  for  sending  a  correctly  aver- 
aged set  of  records  of  their  meet  to  each 
of  the  executive  officers.  This  year  it  was 
unusual  to  find  a  correctly  averaged  event 
in  any  school's  records.  The  best  record 
in  each  event  is  supposed  to  be  recorded 
by  the  schools'  recorders — this  was  con- 
sistently  omitted. 

In  recording  the  time  for  dashes  it 
should  be  recorded  in  Fifths,  written  as  a 
common  fraction  and  not  as  a  decimal. 
The  way  the  time  was  recorded  in  many 
of  the  schools,  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  was  meant.  Six  point  three 
(6.3)  was  evidently  meant  to  be  six  and 
three-fifths  (6  3/5).  To  state  this  clearly 
again — if  a  dash  was  run  in  six  and 
three-fifths  seconds  it  should  be  recorded 
as  six  with  a  fraction  three-fifths  (  3/5). 
and  not  six  decimal  three  or  six  dash 
three. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  Ath- 
letic Association  is  to  help  every  blind 
child  have  an  athletic  experience,  unless 
there  is  some  physical  condition  that  would 
be   aggravated   and   make  the   athletic   ex- 


perience a  detriment  to  the  child's  health 
rather  than  a  benefit  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be.  As  one  of  the  executives  that  must 
make  decisions,  I  want  to  take  the  judg- 
ment of  the  school  doctors  or  other  qual- 
ified officials  as  final,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  following  excuses   as  legitimate: 

"Over  weight  for  age" — "Physical  weak- 
ness"— "Mentally  incompetent". 

The  following  instancees  taken  from 
this  year's  records  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  A  very  prominent  school  sent  in 
records  that  showed  24  girls  took  part  in 
the  meet;  that  same  school  sent  in  an  ex- 
cused list  of  12  girls.  Another  school  had 
28  girls  taking  part  in  the  meet  and  12 
girls  on  the  excused  list.  And  still  an- 
other school  had  36  boys  taking  part  and 
32  on  the  excused  list.  This  seems  alto- 
gether too  high  a  proportion  of  excused 
pupils. 

I  suggest  the  following  be  discussed 
and  opinions  be  forwarded  for  considera- 
tion: 

1.  The  new  classification. 

2.  The  new  form  for  the  Basket-Bail 
Throw. 

3.  The  possibility  of  a  new  form  for 
the  rope  climb. 

Cordially  yours  for  a  bigger  and  better 
Athletic  Association  for  the  Schools  for 
the  Blind. 
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Music  Teachers 

C.  N.  Roberts,  Leader 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

MAKING  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION   ATTRACTIVE 

TO  CHILDREN 

Lois  Tiberghiek 
Vinton,  Iowa 


In  the  best  public  schools  of  our  land, 
Staff  Music  Notation  is  usually  taken  up 
more  or  less  seriously  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade.  But,  in  a  school  for  the 
blind,  where,  as  a  general  rule,  consider- 
able stress  is  placed  upon  the  study  of 
Music,  it  seems  advisable  to  place  Braille 
Music  Notation  as  a  required  subject  in 
the  third   grade. 

Because  true  music  is  "a  bath  for  the 
soul",  the  children  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  any  study  pertaining  to  music 
will  be  a  delight.  But,  because  there  will 
always  be  more  or  less  need  of  transcrib- 
ing from  ink-print  into  Braille,  the  stu- 
dent of  Braille  Music  must  be  able  not 
only  to  read  well,  but  to  take  dictation 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  subject  may 
become  a  tedious  one  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

If  the  teacher  thinks  only  in  terms  of 
drumming  in  facts,  she  truly  has  a  task 
before  her.  She  must  first  make  sure 
that  the  child  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  numerals.  Next,  he  must  learn  to 
analyze  Braille  characters  correctly.  Then, 
there  are  the  many,  many  bare  facts  of 
placement  and  spacing,  especially  of  relat- 
ed spacing.  The  child  must  memorize  all 
these  and  retain  them. 

We  grant  all  this  to  be  true.  But,  the 
outstanding  fact  for  the  teacher  to  face 
is  the  class  of  expectant  children  before 
her.  Children  love  action.  With  a  game 
or  a  contest  in  view,  mere  facts  lose  their 
dark-brown  taste.  And  Braille  Music  No- 
tation has  no  end  of  possibilities  for  a 
jolly,  good  time  from  the  very  beginning. 

"May  we  play  Style?"  is  a  leading 
question  from  the  very  start.  And  the 
game  (self -named)  remains  a  favorite 
throughout  the  course.  In  this  game,  the 
leaders    may    be    appointed    or    voluntary. 


and  should  change  constantly  to  insure  the 
attention  of  the  entire  class.  The  teacher 
names  the  notes  or  characters  she  wishes 
to  have  written  upon  the  floor.  "The  Style" 
comes  forward,  calling  forward  other 
members  of  his  class,  saying:  "You  are 
dot  one,"  etc.,  until  he  has  the  dots  in 
formation  before  the  class.  The  "Style" 
may  analyze  his  work  for  the  class,  or 
he  may  choose  a  proof  reader.  If  correc- 
tion is  needed,  the  teacher  can  generally 
choose  from  a  number  of  would-be  mend- 
ers. 

Many  variations  of  the  above  game  are 
useful.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may  as- 
sign the  six  dots  of  the  Braille  cell  to 
six  children,  or  to  six  groups  of  children, 
asking  them  to  stand  or  else  raise  the 
hand  whenever  their  dot  belongs  to  the 
character  she  names. 

Generally,  of  course,  the  first  few  min- 
utes of  the  period  are  used  to  present  the 
new  characters  or  facts  that  are  to  enter 
into  the  games  of  the  day.  We  introduce 
the  rests  as  the  Muvx  family.  There  are 
many  pleasant  writing  games;  but  they 
are  seldom  needed,  since,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  children  take  the  writing  ser- 
iously, knowing  that  the  grading  can  be 
done  with  absolute  accuracy. 

But  how  the  children  do  enjoy  spelling 
in  Braille  Music  terms!  There  comes  a 
time  when  the  notes  in  all  their  values 
are  well  established  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  Only  then  is  it  safe  to,  occasion- 
ally, suspend  the  rule  which  bids  us  forget 
the  literary  Braille  and  think  only  in  nu- 
merals and  notes.  It  is  great  fim,  then, 
for  each  pupil  to  take  his  or  her  turn 
spelling  in  Braille-Music  terms  while  tlie 
classmates  translate  into  literary  Braille. 
This   field   offers   many   grand   games   and 
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contests.  A  large  class  may  choose  sides 
and  represent  two  different  schools  or  the 
two  leading  baseball  teams  of  the  season. 
One  class  enjoyed  dramatizing  the  story 
of  the  three  pigs,  spelling  in  Braille-Music 
terms  all  of  the  important   words,  having 


chosen    the    slowest    trans-speller    in    the 
class  as  the  Big  Bad  Wolf.     It  helped. 

For  eleven  years,  the  writer  has  made 
free  use  of  the  game  method  in  teaching 
Braille  Music  Notation,  and  never  has  it 
failed  to  bring  quick  and  lasting  results. 


PRIMARY  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  PIANO-PLAYING 

TO  THE  BLIND 

Paul  Luther  McFerrin 
Director  of  Piano  and   Organ,   Tennessee   School   for   the   Blind,   Nashville,   Tennessee 


This  subject  has  been  chosen  for  discus- 
sion because  beginnings  are  always  inter- 
esting. Beginnings  are  more  simple  than 
endings.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  val- 
ue of  beginnings.  Make  the  foundation 
secure  and  firm,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  building  will  be  of  the  same  type. 
The  beginnings  in  education  are  far  more 
important  than  the  endings.  The  ele- 
mentary teacher  must  be  prepared  well 
enough  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

In  these  days  it  is  necessary  to  make 
clear  this  fact:  The  human  mind  now 
learns — or  takes  education — in  just  the 
same  manner  that  it  did  six  thousand 
years  ago.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
elemental  processes  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. There  are  no  new  principles  of 
teaching  or  learning.  The  first  man  who 
ever  lived  upon  this  earth  used  all  the 
processes  of  learning  that  we  now  boast 
of.  In  all  education  we  should  strive  for 
simplicity   instead   of  complexity. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  maxims  of 
teaching  the  piano  to  the  beginner.  First, 
let  the  teacher  demonstrate  some  musical 
fact  to  the  pupil.  Play  something  upon 
the  piano  that  will  interest  the  pupil.  This 
demonstration  becomes,  as  it  were,  knowl- 
edge to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  cannot  have 
interest  in  anything  until  he  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  it.  Interest  comes  through  knowl- 
edge. The  root  of  all  concentration  is  in- 
terest. When  the  pupil  has  interest  in  the 
subject  he  will  have  a  desire  to  learn. 
Desire  will  lead  the  pupdl  to  effort  and 
action.  Now  we  should  understand  that 
maxim — ^leam  by  doing — or  teach  by  do- 
ing. The  teacher  illustrates — ^the  pupil 
tries.  Lead  the  pupil — do  not  drive.  Set 
the  example  for  the  pupil.  Lead  the  pupil 
to  discover  for  himself.  The  teacher  who 
can't  or  won't  play  for  the  pupil  when  the 


occasion  demands,  is  a  fake.  He  is  doing 
business  under  false  pretenses.  A  teacher 
who  never  practices  cannot  exjjcct  a  pupil 
to  practice. 

Present  the  whole  before  its  parts  but 
do  not  try  to  teach  the  whole  before  its 
parts.  The  whole  is  the  sum  of  all  its 
parts.  The  whole  cannot  be  known  unless 
all  its  parts  are  known.  Teach  the  sim- 
ple before  the  complex.  Parts  are  simple 
— ^wholes  are  complex.  Teach  by  con- 
struction, not  by  destruction.  Build  up. 
Do  not  tear  down.  Use  synthesis  instead 
of  analysis.  To  try  to  teach  the  whole 
before  the  parts,  is  like  bxxilding  the  house 
first  and  the  foundation  last.  It  is  like 
starting  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  with 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Euclid's  Geometry,  or  Liszt's  Rhapsodies, 
and  then  working  down  to  simpler  things. 
Begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  That 
is  the  way  a  tree  grows. 

Always  teach  two  things  at  a  time.  One 
cannot  learn  an  isolated  fact.  Tie  the  un- 
known to  the  unknown.  That  is  what 
learning  and  teaching  is.  It  is  the  tying 
of  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  means  of 
a  relationship.  Relationship  always  im- 
plies at  least  two  things. 

Teach  first  things  first.  Put  the  em- 
phasis in  the  right  place.  Go  slowly 
enough  so  that  the  pupil  can  think  or  see 
the  next  step.  Give  small  doses  of  knowl- 
edge at  one  time.  In  the  teaching  of  any 
fact  in  piano-playing,  always  do  the  thing 
first,  then  name  it.  Teach  the  thing  be- 
fore the  sign.  Teach  the  pupil  to  think 
before  he  acts,  then  to  reflect.  In  other 
words — think — do — judge. 

Look  to  the  ultimate  goal.  That  goal  is 
playing  the  piano.  Don't  get  side-tracked. 
The  object  of  lessons  is  to  learn  to  play 
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the  piano — ^not  something  else.  Don't  run 
ofif  on  a  side  road.  Stay  on  the  highway. 
The  object  of  lessons  is — not  to  learn  to 
dance;  not  to  learn  to  transpose  little 
pieces  into  any  key;  not  to  conduct  a  toy 
symphony;  not  to  learn  to  sing;  not  to 
train  the  ear;  not  to  transform  a  rowdy 
into  an  angel;  not  to  play  with  self-ex- 
pression; not  to  create;  not  to  entertain. 
These  are  all  good  things,  but  keep  them 
in  their  place.  Incidentally,  many,  or  all 
of  them  will  be  acquired  in  the  study  of 
the  piano..  Go  straight  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  Music  may  be  a  language,  but  the 
beginner  must  acquire  a  vocabulary  and 
some  fluency  before  he  can  express  any- 
thing. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  graded 
course  of  study.  One  that  is  simple  and 
direct.  It  shovdd  not  be  too  full.  It  should 
be  very  definite.  The  pupils,  as  well  as 
the  teacher,  should  be  able  to  judge  when 
a  grade  has  been  accomplished.  The  blind 
child  should  start  piano  early,  that  is,  in 
the  second  grade  of  literary  work.  Start 
with  the  Braille  music  primer.  The  fol- 
lowing signs  of  notation  should  be  learned 
in  the  first  grade  of  piano:  The  Braille 
notes  and  rests  in  four  values  only;  the 
dotted  half  note;  accidentals  and  signa- 
tures; octave  marks;  finger  marks;  hand 
signs;  double  bars;  slurs  and  ties;  inter- 
vals. Each  fact  to  be  learned  in  the  prim- 
er should  first  be  demonstrated  by  the 
teacher  at  the  piano.  After  a  lesson  is 
read  in  the  primer  the  pupil  should  write 
it  from  dictation.  The  pupil  should  be  al- 
lowed to  handle  the  keys  of  the  piano 
from  the  first  lesson  on. 


The  object  of  the  first  grade  is  to  learn 
the  sense  of  locality  and  direction  on  the 
keyboard;  to  enable  the  pupil  to  find  his 
keys;  to  train  the  hand  to  stick  to  five 
given  keys  and  to  know  exactly  what  key 
and  tone  is  under  each  finger;  to  develop 
the  sense  of  finding  the  white  keys  later- 
ally without  reference  to  the  black  keys; 
to  secure  intelligent  finger  control;  to  se- 
cure steadiness  of  tone  progression  (as 
in  a  five-finger  exercise);  to  secure  some 
control  of  hand  position;  passing  under 
and  over  the  thumb;  simple  triads  in  three 
positions  in  six  keys;  scales  one  octave 
long  in  six  keys;  elementary  knowledge  of 
key  signatures;  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
understand  first  grade  Braille  music  in  bar 
over  bar  style;  to  train  the  right  hand  to 
read  the  Braille  while  the  left  plays  the 
notes  at  the  keyboard  and  vice  versa.  The 
first  grade  should  occupy  four  to  six 
months  of  study.  The  amount  of  music 
actually  studied  and  memorized  in  grade 
I,  is  equivalent  to  half  of  Kohler  Op.  190. 
That  is,  eight  studies  of  eight  measures 
each;  two  of  sixteen  measvires  each;  four 
of  thirty-two  measures  each,  or  about  200 
measures  of  music.  Anything  suitable 
may  be  substituted  for  Kohler.  The  be- 
ginner in  Grade  I  is  required  to  play 
twice  in  public.  Before  promotion  to 
the  second  grade  he  must  play  two  of  his 
pieces  and  half  of  his  technic  satisfactor- 
ily. It  is  wise  to  start  beginners  in  class- 
es instead  of  using  private  lessons.  Be- 
gin with  six  pupils  in  a  class.  After  six 
weeks  divide  the  class  into  two  parts.  In 
six  weeks  more,  private  lessons  may  be 
started. 


SHOULD  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  TRAINING  BE 
GIVEN  IN  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND,  AND  HOW? 

Edith  Guillemin 
Music    Department,    Minnesota    School    for    the    Blind,    Faribault,    Minnesota 


To  the  first  question — yes,  it  should. 
How? — iBy    keeping    in    mind    the    pur- 
poses and  aims  of  Public   School  Music. 

The  best  systems  of  Public  School  Mu- 
sic train  the  average  pupil  to  become  ef- 
ficient in  "tone,  time,  note-reading,  and 
expression",  all  of  which  constitute  good 
singing.  In  this  training  the  pupil  also 
acquires  ear-training,  rhythm  and  theory. 


The  pupil  in  the  school  for  the  blind, 
and  the  sighted  pupil  may  be  taught  to 
produce  a  good  tone,  sing  in  time  and  in 
tune,  enunciate  clearly,  and  sing  with  ex- 
pression all  by  the  same  devices.  The 
only  differences  in  training  might  be  found 
in  note  reading,  the  differences  being, 
mainly,  those  in  print  and  Braille  music 
notation. 
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Rote  singing  and  monotone  drills,  which 
are  the  beginning  of  a  child's  training  and 
development  in  good  singing,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  youngest  pupils. 

When  they  have  advanced  to  the  place 
in  their  academic  work  where  they  can 
read  Braille  with  its  contractions,  the 
children  may  be  given  the  notes  and  words 
of  songs  which  they  had  learned  by  rote, 
— [familiar  songs  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  known  and  the  unknown.  In 
these  songs  they  learn  key  and  time  sig- 
natures, some  note  values,  and  syllable 
names  of  the  tones.  (Care  should  be  tak- 
en that  all  songs  be  written  in  keys  which 
best  fit  the  child's  voice,  and  that  these 
songs  at  first  present  no  time  problems.) 

The  children  may  progress,  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  profitable,  to  songs  in  different 
keys,  and  which  present,  gradually,  time 
problems  and  new  symbols. 

Very  soon,  unfamiliar  songs  may  be  in- 
troduced. 

The  class  is  taught  to  keep  time  silent- 
ly as  it  sings — ^for  rhythm  should  be  felt, 
not  heard. 

The  children  have  already  learned,  in 
rote  singing,  to  sing  with  smooth,  con- 
nected tones.  Now  they  learn,  in  addition, 
to  read  the  rhythm  of  the  piece,  to  sing 


by  note  accurately  and  in  correct  pitch. 
Then  they  add  the  words  to  the  tune  they 
have  learned  to  read.  Lastly,  they  sing 
with  expression  and  finish  the  song. 

All  this  time  a  good  singing  position  and 
proper  control  of  breathing  muscles  are 
emphasized — two  things  which  must  con- 
stantly be  kept  in  mind  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  good  singers  out  of  material 
which  may  not  have  seemed,  at  first,  very 
promising. 

Which  takes  the  children  over  the  fun- 
damental steps  in  the  application  of  PuT>- 
lic  School  Music.  Power  to  meet  difficul- 
ties is  a  matter  of  constant  and  sure 
growth  as  the  intricacies  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced music  present  themselves. 

All  these  things  the  child  in  the  school 
for  the  blind  may  learn  even  as  the  child 
in  the  Public  School — and  in  the  same 
way. 

The  training  in  Public  School  Music  in 
the  school  for  the  blind  need  in  no  way 
detract  from  or  subordinate  individual 
study  in  Piano,  Instruments  or  Voice.  On 
the  contrary,  such  a  course  must  be  con- 
sidered as  only  a  part  of  the  entire  plan 
for  the  study  of  music,  and  it  will  stimu- 
late a  very  active  interest  in  further 
training. 


THE  TRANSCRIBING  OF  MUSIC  INTO  THE 
BRAILLE  SYSTEM 

John  F.  Hartwell. 
Director  of  Music,  Perkins  Institution   and   Massachusetts   School   for  the   Blind 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


This  heading  is  not  exactly  the  one 
suggested  for  Round  Table  discussion,  but 
it  is  one  that  seems  to  fit  my  purpose,  and 
may,  at  least  by  implication,  include  the 
suggestion  "Have  present  usages  proven 
unsatisfactory?" 

I  propose  to  discuss  this  question  from 
two  principal  angles,  the  first  and  most 
important  being  legibility  or  clearness,  in- 
eluding  a  comparison  of  various  methods, 
faithfulness  to  originals,  etc.,  and  the  sec- 
ond one  being  availability,  including  bulk 
and  cost  of  Braille  music. 

I  believe  that  all  Braille  music  should 
be  as  easy  to  read  and  to  understand  as  it 
is  possible  to  make   it.     At  .best,   Braille 


music  reading  is  a  slow,  tedious  process, 
requiring  great  concentration,  and  unlimit- 
ed patience.  Various  methods  and  devices 
have  been  introduced  in  recent  years  in 
attempting  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
music  Braille,  some  of  which  are  effective, 
and  some  of  which  seem  only  to  add  to  the 
existing  confusion. 

I  have  never  inquired  very  deeply  into 
the  history  of  music  Braille  writing,  but 
I  suppose  the  so-called  "old  paragraph 
system"  is  the  oldest  and  probably  the 
original  method.  I  shall  comment  on  it 
last  of  all,  and  begin  this  discussion  with 
the  Bar  by  Bar  system,  which  to  my  mind 
is  the  least  desirable  of  the  three  systems 
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in  general  use.     "Why  it  has  such  a  con- 
siderable following,  I  have  never  been  able 
to    discover,    as    the    only    redeeming    fea- 
ture of  it  that  I  can  see  is  its  compact* 
ness.      This    point    will   be    somewhat    en- 
larged upon  later.     Continuous  part  read- 
ing in  this  system  is  practically  impossible, 
or    at    least    very    difficult,    as    each    hand 
part  is  constantly  being  interrupted  by  the 
other   hand   part.      The   divisions   or   para- 
graphs   are    usually    indicated    by    letters, 
and  because  both  hand  parts  are  contained 
in  each  paragraph,  these  divisions  are  nec- 
essarily much  too   long  for  ease  in   read- 
ing  or   in   memorization.     Two    other   dis- 
advantages, common  to  both  Bar  by  Bar 
and  Bar  over   Bar  methods,  may  fittingly 
be  mentioned  here.     One  is  the  use  of  the 
octave    sign    at    the    beginning    of    every 
measure   in   both   hand   parts.      This   prac- 
tice   results    in    waste    of    space,    provides 
more   characters   for   the    fingers   to    read, 
and    serves    no    useful    purpose    whatever. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  being  reminded 
of  the   octave  in  which   one   is  playing  at 
the  beginning  of  a  measure,  than  of  scat- 
tering      octave       marks       indiscriminately 
throughout  each  measure.     The  other  dis- 
advantage   is    in    the    practice    of    writing 
the  right  hand  intervals  upward.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  doing  so.     I  know,  of  course, 
that  chords  are  built  up  from  their  roots, 
and  so  in  theory  they  should  be  built  up 
in  the   Braille   transcription.     But   as   the 
melody,    in    an    overwhelming    number    of 
cases,  occurs   as  the  top  notes  in  chords, 
o:  as  a  separate  part  with  an  accompani- 
ment, and  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
learn    an    accompaniment    before    knowing 
the  melody,  I  think  the  theory  should  be 
disregarded  in  favor  of  the  practical   ad- 
vantage of  getting  the  melody  first.  None 
of  our  pupils  have  ever  .been  confused  in 
their  ideas   on   the   construction   of  chords 
as   a   result   of   reading   downward   in   the 
right  hand  part.    To  return  to  Bar  by  Bar, 
I  believe  this  system  is  said  to  be  of  most 
value  in  certain  contrapuntal  works,  or  in 
compositions  where  it  is  desirable  to   find 
and  read  the  second  hand  part  as  quickly 
and  readily  as  possible.     I  hope,  however, 
that  it  will  never  be  imiversally  adopted, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause 
of  music  Braille  would  not  suffer  a  great 
deal  if  this  system  could  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed. 


Bar  over  Bar  is  an  interesting  develop- 
ment, and  is,  I  think,  the  yovmgest  of  the 
three  systems.  In  this  method  an  attempt 
is  made  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible 
a  resemblance  to  the  printed  page  of  mu- 
sic. I  think  it  largely  fails  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  practically  every  case  the  only 
place  that  the  hand  parts  are  vertical  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  measure.  Othe? 
beats,  to  say  nothing  of  divisions  of  beats, 
are  very  seldom  in  a  vertical  line.  The 
principal  advantage  of  this  system  is  in 
the  close  proximity  of  the  two  hand  parts. 
The  fact  that  it  remotely  approximates 
the  appearance  of  the  printed  page  is  of 
no  value  in  itself,  but  does  aid  in  "keep- 
ing one's  place"  in  reading,  which  is  no 
mean  consideration,  especially  with  young 
children.  With  such  children,  and  where 
each  hand  part  occupies  about  the  same 
amount  of  space,  this  method  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  ease  and  facility  in  read- 
ing. It  has  several  great  disadvantages, 
however.  Besides  the  two  mentioned  above 
— unnecessary  octave  signs,  and  right  hand 
part  reading  upward — it  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  no  divisions  into  phrases, 
or  convenient  stopping  places,  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  space  is  wasted.  I  have  seen 
our  elementary  or  unmusical  pupils,  in 
Bar  over  Bar  or  Bar  by  Bar  reading,  learn 
one  or  more  measures  less  than  a  phrase, 
and  then  stop  because  "the  bell"  marking 
the  end  of  the  practice  period  "rang".  And 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  same  music 
had  been  written  in  short  paragraphs,  the 
pupils  would  have  exerted  themselves  to 
complete  the  paragraph,  and  thus  imcon- 
sciously  have  finished  the  phrase.  This 
"phrase  reading"  continued  for  several 
years  must  develop  some  phrase  "sense" 
in  all  but  the  most  hopeless  pupils. 

The  idea  of  the  "old  paragraph"  system 
was  to  divide  the  composition  to  be  tran- 
scribed into  several  paragraphs  or  parts, 
each  part  conforming  to  some  natural  div- 
ision of  the  musical  form.  There  have 
been  many  departures  from  that  scheme, 
it  often  being  less  trouble,  apparently,  to 
make  arbitrary  divisions  of  sixteen  or 
thirty-two  or  forty-eight  measures  whether 
the  form  happened  to  be  regular  or 
not.  These  long  paragraphs  have  been 
found  almost  impossible,  and  in  later  years, 
at  least  in  our  work  at  Perkins,  the  length 
of  the  paragraphs  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced so  that  usually  each  hand  part  will 
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occupy  from  two  to  five  lines  of  Braille, 
and  will  end  with  a  phrase  whether  it  be 
four  or  eight  or  any  irregular  number  of 
measures.  It  seems  a  perfectly  legitimate 
method  of  saving  space  to  use  some  kino 
of  "repeats"  when  measures  recur  in  a 
composition.  One  old  method  was  to  in- 
sert Braille  signs  before  and  after  the 
passage  to  be  repeated,  or  worse  still,  to 
ask  the  blind  reader  to  count  back,  for 
instance,  thirty-nine  measures  and  play 
twenty-seven  of  them.  This  barbarous 
idea  has  been  superseded  at  Perkins  by 
so-called  "forward  repeats"  in  music  where 
the  measures  are  numbered  in  the  margin, 
or  in  some  cases  by  referring  the  reader 
back  to  a  certain  paragraph  for  repetition. 
The  strength  of  the  short  paragraph  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  fact  that  continuous  part 
reading  by  phrases  is  possible;  that  the 
hand  parts  are  not  far  separated;  that  the 
psychological  reaction  on  a  child  is  to  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  end  of  a  paragraph  or 
of  several  paragraphs  at  a  sitting,  thus, 
stimulating  him  to  accomplish  more  work; 
and  that  the  right  hand  part  reads  down- 
ward. 

After  all  this  I  need  not  remark  that  I 
believe  the  short  paragraph  system  to  be 
the  most  valuable  and  practical.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  I  would  advocate 
discarding  the  other  systems.  Bar  by  Bar 
contributes  proximity  of  hand  parts,  val- 
uable for  a  certain  ease  in  reading  con- 
trapimtal  music,  and  quite  a  high  degree 
of  compactness.  Bar  over  Bar  contrib- 
utes proximity  of  hand  parts,  and  is  of 
more  value  in  proportion  as  the  beats  oi 
even  the  individual  notes  can  be  in  ver- 
tical lines;  and  the  short  paragraph  sys- 
tem induces  continuous  part  reading  by 
phrases,  and  repeats  by  paragraphs.  These 
are  all  valuable  features,  and  Braille  mu- 
sic to  be  of  the  highest  legibility,  should 
be  transcribed  into  the  system  to  which  it 
can  best  be  adapted.  Now  that  we  have 
these  systems,  I  can  imagine  no  greater 
calamity  to  Braille  music  than  to  have  it 
all  forced  to  conform  to  any  one  of  them. 

Regarding  faithfulness  to  originals,  I 
believe  it  can  be  and  often  is  overdone.  A 
Braille  transcriber  is  not  supposed  to  edit, 
but  there  are  certain  times  and  places 
where  he  can  ignore  unnecessary  textual 
matter  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  space, 
or  ease  in  reading.  Take,  for  instance, 
the   abbreviations  "Rit"  and  "Rail".  They 


are  used  interchangeably  and  have  exactly 
the  same  meaning.  The  Braille  sigrn  for 
both  words  should  be  "R"  instead  of  spell- 
ing out  the  two  abbreviations,  as  I  have 
seen  it  done.  Accent  marks  are  another 
stumbling  block.  In  theory  there  is  some 
slight  distinction  in  position,  but  in  prac- 
tice whether  the  composer  (or  more  likely 
the  compositor)  happens  to  point  them 
north,  south,  east  or  west,  their  meaning 
is  the  same  and  should  be  represented  by 
one  sign.  Clef  signs  are  valuable  in  rare 
cases.  They  are  awkward  three-cell  signs, 
occupying  much  space  in  writing  and  time 
in  reading,  and  as  a  rule  are  quite  unnec- 
essary for  the  average  intelligent  and 
well-trained  teacher.  There  are  many 
other  ambiguities,  most  of  which  should  be 
eliminated  except  where  a  real  change  of 
meaning  is  obviously  intended.  The  music 
Braille  seems  to  tend  to  a  multiplicity  of 
signs.  I  am  writing  it  constantly,  and 
must  confess  that  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  remember  all  these  signs,  and  I  am 
pretty  well  convinced  that  many  of  them 
can  be  dropped  without  the  loss  of  a  shade 
of  definition,  and  with  an  increase  in  leg- 
ibility. 

I  have  some  rather  strong  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  availibility  of  Braille  music. 
The  first  is  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
a  central  distributing  plant,  containing 
copies  of  all  Braille  music  from  plates, 
for  free  circulation  or  for  purchase,  with 
one  catalog,  where  all  orders  could  be 
filled.  This  would  result  in  reduced  cost 
of  handling,  as  well  as  increased  conven- 
ience in  selecting  and  ordering  music.  The 
questions  of  bulk  and  cost  are  closely  re- 
lated, and  are  of  vital  importance  to  many 
a  blind  music  student  and  teacher.  As 
far  as  possible,  blank  paper  whether  oc- 
curring at  the  end  of  a  piece,  or  during 
the  progress  of  a  piece,  should  not  be  of- 
fered for  sale.  Several  years  ago  I  made 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  number  of 
Braille  cells  required  in  the  transcription 
of  the  Chopin  Prelude,  Op.  28,  No.  3,  in 
each  of  the  three  systems  xmder  discussion. 
In  Bar  over  Bar  1,359  cells  were  used;  in 
Bar  by  Bar,  1,136  cells,  and  in  the  para- 
graph system,  1,008  cells.  Even  if  the 
legibility  in  the  three  systems  was  identi- 
cal,  one  could  get   considerably  more   for 
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his  money  in  the  paragraph  style.  More 
recently  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  cost 
of  music  published  by  the  American 
House  as  compared  with  the  cost  at  Per- 
kins or  in  a  music  store.  Part  of  the 
disparity  in  cost  shown  is  due  to  the  use 
of  Bar  over  Bar,  and  part  to  the  fact  that 
in  Louisville  the  pieces  in  a  collection  are 
arranged  to  be  detached  from  the  book — 
a  feature  of  doubtful  value,  and  one  that 
is  likely  to  add  considerably  to  the  bulk 
o*f  the  volume.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  re- 
peat feature  is  used  fully  at  the  A.P.H., 
as  a  pupil  reported  to  me  recently  that 
many  measures  which  might  have  been  re- 
peated were  written  out.  If  that  is  true, 
it  wovdd,  of  course,  add  to  the  bulk  as 
well  as  to  the  time  taken  to  explore 
through  the  passage  that  should  have  been 
repeated.  At  any  rate  the  Studies,  Op. 
100,  by  BurgmuUer  cost  $1.15  in  Perkins 
Braille  and  $3.15  in  A.P.H.  Braille.  The 
Lark  by  Balakirew  costs  20  cents  in  Per- 
kins Braille  and  65  cents  at  Louisville. 
Equally  startling  is  the  comparison  in  cost 
with  ink  music.  One  example  will  suffice. 
A  Braille  copy  of  the  Second  Solo  Book 
by  Diller  and  Quayle  published  at  Louis- 


ville costs  $2.65,  and  the  charge  for  the 
same  book  at  the  music  store  is  75  cents. 
These  cases  could  be  multiplied  ad  infin- 
itum. This  is  not  a  criticism  of  American 
Printing  House  methods  or  practices.  They 
doubtless  can  give  good  reasons  for  doing 
music  as  they  do,  but  it  does  seem  that  to 
make  the  cost  of  Braille  music  prohibitive 
to  individuals  is  not  the  way  to  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
Music  can  and  should  be  legible  and  rea- 
sonable in  price,  and  no  fads  or  theories 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  this  desirable 
end. 

Please  do  not  think  that  we  at  Perkins 
consider  ourselves  infallible  or  omniscient. 
We  still  do  many  crude  things  to  music 
Braille,  and  have  a  great  deal  to  learn. 
I  hope  this  paper  may  stimulate  some 
thought  and  discussion  regarding  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  shall  cordially  welcome  and 
earnestly  try  to  profit  by  any  suggestions 
that  may  come  of  it.  We  are  all  engaged 
in  a  great  service,  and  I  am  sure  our  one 
desire  is  to  make  it  as  complete  and  effic- 
ient a  service  as  possible. 


Round  Table 

Industrial  Teachers 

W.  E.  Allen^  Leader 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind 


Questions  discussed: 

1.  Classroom  discipline. 

During  this  discussion,  it  was  maintain- 
ed by  some  that  silence  should  be  insisted 
upon  during  the  work  period,  but  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  expressed  is  that  a 
moderate  amount  of  talking  should  be 
permitted,  provided  the  subjects  talked 
about  will  relate  to  the  work  under  con- 
sideration. 

2.  A   grading   scale   for  broom   makers. 
As  no  other  system  was  suggested,  the 

grading  scale  recently  adopted  by  the  Tex- 
as School  for  the  Blind  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted in  mimeographed  form. 

3.  Vocations  available.  By  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Newman,  Jacksonville,  111.  Her  paper 
is  herewith  submitted. 


4.  Courses  in  cooking  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Discussion  by  Miss  Elizabeth  New- 
man, Jacksonville,  111.  Paper  is  herewith 
submitted. 

5.  Use  made  of  power-driven  machinery. 
It   is   recommended  that   a  limited   time 

be  spent  in  training  pupils  to  use  power 
machines;  but  that  the  greater  portion  of 
time  should  be  spent  in  training  the  pupil 
to  use  hand  machinery,  since  the  average 
school  graduate  will  operate  the  one-man 
shop  and  will  not  be  financially  able  to 
purchase  power  machinery. 

6.  Time   element  and  course   of  study. 

The  two  views  presented  in  this  discus- 
sion ■  are :  first,  that  no  definite  course 
should  be  mapped  out;  and  second,  that  a 
definite  course  should  be  provided  with  the 
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amount  of  time  specified  for  each  imit  of 
work  based  upon  the  achievements  of  the 
normal  blind. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  industrial  course, 
shall  a  pupil  be  rewarded  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency,  or  shall  the  industrial 
work  be  recognized  in  the  diploma? 

The  majority  of  teachers  represented  in 
this   round  table  believe  that  those  pupils 


who  are  mentally  unable  to  complete  thf: 
literary  work  in  high  school  should  be 
permitted  to  register  for  special  training 
in  vocational  subjects  and  should  be  grant- 
ed a  certificate  of  proficiency,  but  that 
pupils  who  are  able  to  complete  the  lit- 
erary course  should  receive  units  in  voca- 
tional training  towards  a  diploma  and 
should  not  receive  a  special  certificate. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GRADING  WORK  IN  THE 

INDUSTRIAL    DEPARTMENT,    TEXAS 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


For  many  years  the  boys  in  the  Indus- 
trial Department  of  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  have  been  paid  on  a  piece-work  ba- 
sis for  everything  they  have  made — re- 
gardless of  quality — even  while  they  were 
learning  the  operations.  From  the  nature 
of  the  work,  only  very  superficial  inspec- 
tion was  possible.  Students  of  high  school 
age  can  hardly  be  expected  to  sacrifice  a 
present  cash  reward  for  the  hope  of  a  fu- 
ture skill.  Few  adults  can  make  this 
choice;  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
adolescents.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
commission  system  should  be  revised  be- 
cause it  is  unfair  to  both  the  school  and 
the  student,  because  it  encourages  waste, 
and  because  it  defeats  the  chief  aim  of 
the  department:  the  teaching  of  the  trade. 

More  specifically,  the  present  system  is 
unfair  to  the  boys  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  The  best  work  of  the  more  exper- 
ienced students  and  the  crude  efforts  of 
the  beginners  are  paid  for  at  the  same 
rate. 

2.  In  emphasizing  quantity  rather  than 
quality,  it  tempts  the  student  to  do  hur- 
ried, careless  work  and  even  to  be  dis- 
honest. 

3.  The  boys  think  they  are  learning  a 
trade  when  really  they  are  forming  work- 
habits  that  will  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  succeed  at  the  trade,  even  with 
the  aid  of  charity  or  state  funds. 

The  system  is  unfair  to  the  school  be- 
cause : 

1.  The  school  is  paying  too  much  for  the 
products,   quality   considered. 


2.  The  school  is  paying  to  have  these 
boys  trained  and  this  system  is  defeating 
the   teacher's   efforts. 

3.  It  increases  the  waste  of  materials, 
because  lazy  or  indifferent  boys  will  clip 
a  whole  bale  of  corn  into  "shoulders"  or 
"insides"  rather  than  bother  to  sort  it 
into  different  grades  and  lengths.  In 
their  zeal  for  commissions,  boys  will  "tie" 
brooms  with  loose  tension  or  in  such  haste 
that  they  will  come  off  the  handle  when 
threshed  in  the  cylinder  scraper.  These 
brooms  are  a  total  loss. 

THE  PROPOSED  PLAN 
To  correct  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  commission  system,  it  is  proposed  that 
no  student  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
commission  as  long  as  he  is  learning  an 
operation.  However,  just  as  soon  as  a 
student's  work  in  any  operation  will  grade 
"A"  according  to  the  specifications  listed 
below,  he  will  immediately  become  eligi- 
ble for  commission  regardless  of  the  du- 
ration of  the  learning  period.  For  all 
eligible  students,  a  sliding  scale  commis- 
sion based  strictly  on  the  quality  of  work, 
shall  be  in  effect.  It  is  vmderstood  that 
in  a  school  some  things  other  than  the  fin- 
ished product  must  be  considered  in  mak- 
ing up  an  individual's  rating.  If  any  stu- 
dent is  habitually  troublesome,  talkative 
or  continuously  out  of  line  in  any  way, 
his  work  will  automatically  take  the  next 
lower  rating  than  it  really  merits.  Oc- 
casional lapses  will  be  charged  against  de- 
partment grades. 

The  proposed  rates  of  commission  will 
be  as  follows.  The  rate  listed  for  "B" 
grade  work  is  the  regular  commission  paid 
for  all  work  under  the  present  system. 
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Operation                         "D"  Work  "C"                     "B"                     "A" 

Sewing  No.  2  brooms $  .04  doz.  $  .08  doz.            $  .16  doz.            $  .20  doz. 

Sewing  warehouse  brooms    . .     .05  doz.  .10  doz.                .20  doz.                .25  doz. 
Tying  brooms  takes  the  same  rates  as  sewing. 

Sorting  No.  2  shoulder 015  doz.  .03  doz.                .06  doz.                .08  doz. 

Sorting   No.    2   hurl    025  doz.  .05  doz.                .10  doz.                .12  doz. 

Sorting  warehouse   shoulder..     .02    doz.  .04  doz.                .08  doz.                .10  doz. 

Sorting  warehouse  hurl 03    doz.  .06  doz.                .12  doz.                .15  doz. 

OBJECTIONS    AND    ANSWERS  keeping  and  the  work  of  making  the  pay- 

T..^     ,,.          .,,                         ,,.       T        .  roll  will   be  greatly  increased.     To   grade 
Difficulties   will   appear   as   this   plan   is  t.    -l.     ,            ^     „  .„^„    Ar,„    v,,^oT,a    fV,o^• 
,   .  ,             ,.       u  u.  -4.  ■    X,       J  4.1,+ 4-1,  „  each    boys    work    every    day    means    tnat 
put  into  practice,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  ^         ,   .._     ^;,^.   ,'   „„„„4.  „„  ,•„ 
^  .„         ,  ^,           '               4-  1,1          c             ^  more  care  and  time  must  be  spent  on  m- 
will    not    be    unsurmountable.       Some    of  ^^^.^^^      j^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

these  objectionable  features  may  be  fore-  ^                       ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^  .^^^^._ 

seen.     There  will  be  a  considerable  reduc-  ^^  ^^^                          ^^^  ^      ,^ 

tion   m   the   number   of   brooms   made — at      .  ...  ,       i,     u   u     ^\.i^a fv,^  v,on^i^ 

1  ,  »  ,.  -f.  .  u  ui  4-1,  +  imtials  should  be  marked  on  the  handle, 
least,  for  a  time.  It  is  probable  that  ,,  ,  ij  -p  „„i,  k,.^«w,  ir,  Vi,-e 
'  .„  ,  .  ,  J  .  near  the  shoulder,  of  each  broom  m  his 
speed  will  be  regained  and  m  some  in-  i  rr.i,  >  ^„i4-,-„ic  c.i,/Mii/q  Ko 
f  •  J  1  j-i.  rack.  The  sewer  s  initials  should  be 
stances  even  increased  when  once  the  ,  -  .-,  broom  bas: 
practice  is  standardized  on  the  correct  ba-  j^^^^  J^j^g^  ^he'boys  should  be  numbered  and 
SIS.  It  is  hoped  that  the  advanced  stu-  ^heir  numbers  stamped  on  small  pieces  of  tin, 
dents  using  power  equipment  will  be  ab  e  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^  ^, 
to  keep  production  ahead  of  orders.  If  the  bundle.  Ordinary  tin- 
necessary,  even  the  teaching  staff  could  ^  ^^  ^^^  crosswise  into  strips 
help  out.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  a  good  -  .,  i  j  -n  „^  +i,-..^„,^i,  fi,a 
•J  -c  ,,.•',  ,'  ,  ,.4-4.1  _f-  for  these  markers  and  will  go  through  the 
idea  for  the  teacher  to  do  a  little  sortmg,  ,  .  ,  , ,  ,  .  *„„„„  ,TT?n,^iif 
,,.  ~  1.4-J4-  dyeing  and  bleaching  processes  without 
sewing  and  tymg  for  each  student  every  ^      ^     ^.^^^^^^   ^/^^^^  ,^^^.       ^^^^^  ^^ 

day    during   the    learnmg   period      If   the  J     ^                beginners  and  the  advanced 

teacher  tied   one   broom   on  each  machme  ^                        " 
and  out  of  the  same  corn  the  student  is 

using,  every  day,  it  would  enable  him  to  The  beginning  that  has  been  made  with 

check   up    on   the   sorting   of  the   corn   as  this   system  has   been   very   gratifying   so 

well  as  the  condition  of  the  machine.  This  far.     The  boys   are  very  much  interested 

broom  would  be  useful  as  a  control  broom  in  the  grade  of  work  they  are  doing  and 

or    criterion    for    judging     the     student's  almost   without    exception   are    trying   for 

work.      Also,    there    will    be    more    book-  "A"  grade  production. 


Round  Table 

Superintendents'   Wives,  Supervisors,  and  Matrons 

Mrs.  J.  S.  GrANEY,  Leader 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 


The  roimd  table  meeting  of  Superin- 
tendents' wives,  matrons  and  Supervisors 
was  held  at  11  o'clock.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Green, 
our  hostess,  had  selected  the  west  cloister 
as  our  meeting  place.  The  meeeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ganey  of 
Alabama,  who  is  chairman  of  this  group. 
Greetings  were  extended  by  Mrs.  Green  as 
hostess.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Palmer  was  asked  to 
act  as  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Ganey  gave  the  only  paper  Tues- 
day   morning,    and    the    contents    brought 


forth  much  interesting  discussion  in  which 
each  one  took  an  active  part.  In  our  dis- 
cussions we  were  considering  problems 
very  near  to  our  hearts,  and  it  was  found 
that  problems  and  joys  alike  were  found 
in  all  of  our  schools.  Another  meeting 
similar  to  this  one  was  held  Thursday 
morning.  We  assembled  on  the  west 
cloister  and  enjoyed  a  program  of  a  simi- 
lar type  to  Tuesday's.  A  delightful  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen  of  Massachu- 
setts was  read  by  Mrs.  Palmer.     The  sub- 
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ject  was  "An  Ideal  Matron  of  a  School 
for  the  Blind  from  the  Superintendent's 
Point  of  View".  We  were  to  have  had 
a  paper  by  Mrs.  Palmer  on  "Glimpses  of 
School  Activities  through  the  Eyes  of  a 
Superintendent's  Wife",  but  the  lunch  hour 
arrived  all  too  soon  and  we  had  to  say 
good-bye.  We  hope  to  have  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer's paper  in  the  Convention  report. 
The  discussions  at  both  meetings  were 
very  informal,  but  helpful. 


"Riose  taking  part  were: 

Mrs.   S.   M.   Green  of   Missouri, 

Mrs.  Force  of  Missouri, 

Mrs.   A.   J.   Caldwell   of  Louisiana, 

Mrs.   J.   S.   Ganey  of  Alabama, 

Mrs.  Mendus  R.  Vevle  of  Minnesota, 

Mrs.  Lambert  of  Indiana, 

Miss  Shannon  of  Indiana, 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Palmer  of  Iowa, 

Mrs.  W.   G.   Scarberry  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Secretary 


AN  IDEAL  MATRON  OR  SUPERVISOR 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ganet,  Leader 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 


A  part  of  Mrs.  Ganey's  paper  reads  as 
follows: 

When  I  realized  that  our  play-time  as 
superintendents'  wives  at  these  conven- 
tions was  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that 
someone  must  get  busy  in  order  that  this 
hour  mean  what  it  should  to  Superinten- 
dents' wives,  matrons  and  supervisors  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind — then  I  knuck- 
led down  to  the  task  of  arranging  a  pro- 
gram and  have  found  it  pleasant  indeed. 

When  I  greet  you  as  wives  of  Superin- 
tendents, matrons  and  supervisors,  I'm 
greeting  you  as  women  with  a  common 
purpose — and  that  purpose  is,  making  the 
school  life,  of  which  you  are  a  part,  com- 
fortable, healthy  and  happy.  You  are  not 
expected  to  be  an  expert  mathematician, 
an  accomplished  musician,  a  poetess,  speak- 
er of  note,  an  entertainer,  or  authority  on 
the  great  topics  of  the  day  (however,  if 
you  have  one  or  all  of  these  accomplish- 
ments, you  will  be  doubly  prepared  to  do 
your  work  well),  but  you  will  shine  most 
by  making  the  machinery  of  which  you 
are  a  part  rim  a  little  bit  more  smoothly 
and  efficiently  by  having  you  connected 
with  it.  Our  function  in  the  school  of 
which  we  are  a  part  may  be  classed  as 
"mothering  some  groups".  It  may  be 
children — at  times  it  may  be  officers  or 
teachers.  Remember  we  are  subject  to 
call  from  early  morn  until  late  at  night, 
forever  answering  the  call  for  others. 

Isn't  it  curious  how  much  our  youthful 
memories  contribute  to  our  happiness  or 
unhappiness,  how  much  they  color  and 
shape  our  outlook  on  life?  Every  home 
and  hence  every  institution  is  a  factory 
where    memories,    either    soft    and    bright- 


colored  or  harsh  and  dark,  are  manufac- 
tured to  wrap  about  the  child  as  a  pro- 
tection against  Life. 

What  sort  of  memories  are  you  helping 
to  fashion  for  your  children?  Is  there 
plenty  of  laughter  and  love,  kindliness  and 
gentle  handling  of  youthful  mistakes?  Is 
there  imagination  to  create  those  glamor- 
ous bright  spots  that  childien  remember 
all  of  their  lives  ? 

What  may  be  said  of  a  family  in  a  home, 
may   be    said    of    an   institution   family. 

My  message  to  you  as  matrons  and  su"- 
pervisors  is  not  one  of  condolence  or  sym- 
pathy. However,  no  one  realizes  more 
than  I  how  hard  your  task  may  become 
before  the  day  is  over — but  when  we  as- 
sume the  role  of  acting  in  a  mother's 
place,  then  we  must  take  on  a  true 
mother's  uncomplaining  spirit.  It  matters 
not  how  very  menial  our  task  may  become, 
you  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that    your   task   is   a   very   important    one. 

A  matron's  or  supervisor's  influence  is 
a  -  very  potential  one  in  any  institution. 
And  I'm  wondering  if  any  of  you  present 
today  have  noticed  how  the  same  group 
of  children  will  be  transformed  when 
placed  under  the  care  of  different  matrons 
or  supervisors.  "Like  mother,  like  son" 
is  an  old  adage  but  none  the  less  true.  I 
insist  that  the  friendly  sweet  spirit  of 
matron  or  supervisor  will  go  far  in  mak- 
ing both  patron  and  pupil  happy  in  your 
school  family.  I  trust  you  will  not  grow 
weary  in  answering  sensible  questions 
about  the  management  of  your  particular 
work  in  your  institution,  to  parents  who 
expect  to  place  their  child  in  your  care. 
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The  ambition  of  every  matron  or  super- 
visor should  be  that  each  child  and  each 
patron  feel  that  they  have  a  friend  in 
her.     I'm   reminded   of  this  little  poem — 

"life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends 
we  have  made 

And  the  things  in  common  we  shore. 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  our- 
selves, 

But  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It's  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — 

On  that,  all  life's  splendor  depends 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  you've 
summed  it  all  up, 

Is  found  in  the  making  of  friends." 

We  have  a  little  girl  in  our  home  four 
years  old.  My  husband  and  I  took  her 
when  she  was  a  tiny  baby  weighing  only 
seven  and  a  haM  pounds.  Thus  far  we 
have  done  all  within  our  power  to  make 
her  a  normal,  healthy,  happy  child.  For 
four  years  she  has  been  our  chief  concern 
in  life — I  feel  sure  we  are  not  different 
from  the  average  father  or  mother.  Now, 
if  at  the  end  of  two  more  years  it  should 
become  necessary  for  us  to  have  to  place 
our  little  girl  in  an  institution  to  receive 
an  education,  do  you  not  think  that  we 
would  be  very  solicitous  about  the  general 
management  of  that  institution?  from  the 
superintendent  on  down  the  line  of  of- 
ficers? First,  I'd  like  to  know  that  the 
woman  who  would  mother  my  little  girl 
was  a  Christian,  a  woman  who  read  the 
Bible,  one  who  prayed,  one  who  liked  to 
go  to  church  for  worship.  I'd  like  to 
know  that  her  language  was  free  from 
slang  and  gossip  and  the  careless  way 
that  is  now  prevalent  of  using  the  Lord's 
name  in  vain.  I'd  like  to  know  that  she 
had  great  regard  for  speaking  the  truth, 
I'd  want  her  to  be  a  woman  oif  patience 
and  tact — a  woman  who  could  endure  noise 
on  a  rainy,  bad  day,  a  woman  who  would 
let  my  little  girl  cry  in  her  lap,  a  woman 
who  would  listen  to  my  little  girl's  pleas, 
whether  important  or  not,  a  woman  who 
understood  children  and  could  deal  with 
them  in  groups.  If  I  knew  the  woman 
who  was  to  have  my  little  girl  had  these 
qualifications,  I  think  I'd  never  be  con- 
cerned about  her  qualifications  as  a  disci- 
plinarian. Too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  that  much  abused  qualification. 


My  admonition  to  Superintendents  is 
that  the  women  who  are  to  have  charge 
of  our  children  during  their  leisure  hours 
should  be  chosen  with  great  care.  They 
should  be  paid  a  salary  that  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  high  class  po- 
sitions. Their  working  hours  should  be 
made  less,  and  every  comfort  that  the  in- 
stitution can  afford  should  be  given  to 
them.  'Tis  they  who  A\'ield  the  greatest 
influence  in  our  schools — 'Tis  they  who 
have  the  power  to  make  'Our  children  dis- 
contented, disagreeable,  unhappy,  or  dis- 
loyal to  those  in  authority.  And  I  would 
not  forget  the  peculiar  influence  a  matron 
or  supervisor  may  have  on  a  patron.  By 
careful,  tactful  handling  of  both  pupil  and 
patron  she  is  able  to  make  each  friends 
of  the  institutions.  I  insist  that  a  happy, 
sweetly  disposed,  gentlewoman — who  loves 
children  and  young  people — can  iron  out 
most  of  the  difficulties  and  disturbances 
that  arise  in  the  domestic  department  of 
our  institutions.  I  have  no  method  to 
offer  for  ideal  management  except  "select 
these  officers  with  much  care  and  pre- 
cision", fltting  the  right  woman  in  the 
right  place,  and  good  results  will  follow. 
Cease  to  think  of  these  duties  as  menial 
or  comm'onplace  but  think  of  them  as 
Florence  J.  Hadley  does  in  her  poen  "Life's 
Common  Things" — 

Life's   Common  Things 

A  common  thing,  you  say? 

Why,  dear-heai-t,  life  is  made  up  of  com- 
mon  things — 

The   violet  that  blooms  beside  the   way. 

The  wee  nests  born  of  love  and  summer 
time — 

The   sunshine   and    shadow   of   each   day. 

I   love   God's   common   things, 

Sunrise  and  sunset — moon  and  evening- 
star. 

O,   common   stars,   lighted    so   long   ago, 

The  sunshine  flashing  back  from  soft 
brown  wings 

The  full  strong  sweep  of  tides  that  ebb 
and  flow! 

A   common  thing — dear  heart? 

The  grandest  song  is  made  of  common 
chords. 

The  fair  white  statue  made  of  common 
clay. 

The   noblest   life    is    rounded   out,    at    last, 

By  common  deeds  that  make  the  com- 
mon day. 
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AN  IDEAL  MATRON  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and   Massachusetts   School   for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Mass. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  inti- 
mately three  supreme  matrons:  Miss  Proc- 
tor of  London,  Miss  Moulton  of  Boston, 
and  Miss  Lorimer  of  Philadelphia.  They 
differed  widely  in  the  unessentials  but 
were  alike  in  the  qualities  which  count — 
womanliness,  motherliness,  orderliness, 
dignity,  nobility  of  character,  strength  of 
will  and  consecration  to  duty;  moreover, 
they  all  loved  their  work.  In  engaging 
house-mothers  for  small  family  groups  I 
have  preferred  widows  who  had  had  chil- 
dren of  their  own.  But  the  three  above- 
mentioned  were  spinsters  who  had  grown 
up  under  family  responsibilities  at  home, 
and  two,  possibly  all  three  of  them,  had 
made  good  in  household  administration  be- 
fore undertaking  the  larger  labors  of 
caring  for  an  institution  commimity. 

Next  to  the  superintendent  himself  the 
most  important  person  there  is  the  matron. 
While  it  is  his  place  to  lay  down  the 
fundamental  policies,  it  is  upon  her  tha. 
he  must  especially  lean  for  their  carrying 
out.  She  will  be  the  social  head.  Not 
even  the  principal  teacher  so  much  colors 
and  controls  the  atmosphere  outside  the 
classrooms,  the  shop  and  the  playground. 
For  various  reasons  she  would  better  not 
be  the  superintendent's  wife.  Except  in 
the  case  of  the  small  schools  she  should 
have  an  assistant  in  immediate  charge  of 
the   rather   confining  culinary   department. 

It  is  the  matron  who  watches  over  the 
general  health.  Therefore  she  herself 
should  radiate  health  and  be,  besides,  ex- 
ample and  exponent  of  the  characteristics 
she  would  fain  implant  and  strengthen  in 
others,  such  as  courage,  calmness,  re- 
sourcefulness, promptitude,  and  thrift. 
Blind  children,  because  likely  to  remain  de- 
pendent in  much,  need  especially  to  culti- 
vate thrift  in  the  use  of  materials.  While 
in  this  practical  virtue  the  matron  will  lead 
the  way,  every  other  employee,  the  teach- 
ers in  particular,  should  be  urged  to  think 
and  act  thriftily;  not  so  much  for  the 
present  economy  of  it  as  for  inculcating 
early   in   the    lives    of   their   charges    the 


habit  of  saving  that  will  help  lighten  and 
therefore  brighten  the  dark  days  that  in 
after  years  are  bound  to  come  to  many 
of  them. 

The  successful  matron  needs  to  be  strong 
at  the  center,  able  to  say  no  and  to  mean 
it — to  be  just  and  generous  in  her  judg- 
ments and  decisions;  and  though  firm  and 
exacting  up  to  a  certain  point  yet,  be- 
cause of  loving  children,  charitable  to  their 
frailties,  and  always  alert  to  see  the  good 
rather  than  the  bad.  This  is  the  practical 
optimism  which  counts. 

Of  my  three  named  matrons  only  one 
failed  to  win  the  generous  support  of  all 
the  resident  teachers.  The  two  who  earn- 
ed this  in  full  measure  were  not  mone 
truly  genuine  or  conscientious  but,  because 
of  superior  personality,  were  better  able 
to  command  general  respect  and  affection. 
Their  sitting  rooms  were  not  offices  but 
rather  resorts  to  which  every  one  kept 
turning  to  enjoy  moments  of  relaxation 
and  of  communion  with  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Havens  of  quiet,  comfort,  and 
strength  they  were,  and  from  them  eman- 
ated the  atmosphere  of  hospitality  and 
hopefulness  that  characterized  all  parts 
of  their  domain. 

When  the  friends  and  relatives  of  a 
new  pupil  have  met  the  larger-hearted, 
capable  womanly  women  I  have  described 
they  have  returned  home  with  the  con- 
viction that  all  would  be  well  with  their 
child.  Mr,  Anagnos  said  of  his  matron: 
"Who  can  know  her  and  not  be  helped  by 
the  pattern  she  has  set  of  how  to  live  by 
the  things  of  the  spirit?"  Dr.  Howe  had 
called  her  "Saint  Moulton".  After  her 
death  her  old  boys  petitioned  to  have  a 
cottage  named  for  her  in  our  new  plant 
at  Watertown. 

So  I  would  urge  superintendents  to 
select  their  matron  with  the  utmost  care 
and,  having  placed  her  in  general  charge 
of  the  household,  to  give  her  their  full 
countenance  and  support;  for  on  her  will 
the  success  of  their  administration  largely 
depend. 


THIRD  SESSION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  26th,  1934 
President   C.   A.   Hamilton,   Presiding 

Training  the  Retarded  Blind .    -    Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves 

Principal,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind, 
King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania. 

Discussion _...------    W.    M.    Brown 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Social    Science   of   the   Blind     ---------    Francis    M.    Andrews,    Jr., 

Principal,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  Robert  B.  Irwin, 

Executive  Director 

Report  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 

A.   C.  Ei/Lis,   Superintendent. 

Report  of  the   Braille   Committee - L-   W.   Rodenberg 

Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Discussion - Robert  D.   Morrow 

Superintendent,  Arizona  School  for  the  Blind,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


TRAINING  THE  RETARDED  BLIND 

Mrs.  Jessie  Royer-Greaves, 
Principal,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania 

What    shall    we    do    with    the    retarded  did    not    receive    the    training    which    they 

blind?  were    capable    of    absorbing,    compels    our 

„,  facing  this  problem  and  giving  it  a  better 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  us.     We  g^j^^i^n  than  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
may    either    give    them    such    training    as 

will   make  them   socially  fit   to  take  their  i  have   seen  different  attempts  made  to 

place  in  life,  or  allow  them  to  drop  down  solve   this  problem  during  the  past  thirty 

to  depths  of  idleness  and  useless  existence.  years  but   they  have   proved  futile   in  the 

Which  course  do  we  take?  final  solution.     I  have  seen  retarded  pupils 

This  is  a  question  which  each  of  us  as  carried    along    individually    in    f^^hools    for 

an  instructor  of  the  blind  must  face  square-  the  normal  blind,  a  burden  to  the  teachers 

f         J                       ^.-^f^^^^^iUr    T,^f   r,-nUr  +n  and  other  pupils,  and  a  source  of  grief  and 

ly   and    answer   satisfactorily,   not   only   to  '^            ^     Ki,        \            t^?  +v,„„  i,„„^   u^^„ 

Ms    own    conscience    but    to    the    retarded  shame  to   themselves      If  they  have   been 

children   placed    in    his    care.      We    cannot  rained  vocational  y,  they  still  have  known 

evade  it,  nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  it  amid  themselves   mentally   and   socially   mfenor. 

our  special  interest  in  the   superior  pupil,  j    j^^^g    ggg^    them    trained    in    special 

the  post  graduate,  the  deaf-blind  or  other  groups    in    schools    for    normal    blind,    and 

types  pressing  upon  our  attention.  ^lave  seen  them  conscious  of  their  inferior- 

We    cannot    evade    it    if    we    will.      The  ity   and   class    difference;    and— saddest    of 

large  group  of  blind  persons  who  have  be-  all  to  see — I  have  seen  them  used  as  prac- 

come  a  burden  upon   society  because  they  tice   pupils   for  untrained   seniors,   gaining 
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little  and  serving  their  purpose  very  poor- 
ly. In  practice  schools  for  sighted  the 
superior  children  are  chosen  for  practice 
pupils,   not   the   retarded! 

This  is  not  an  exaggeration,  nor  is  it 
sentiment.  As  every  one  of  us  who  is  a 
conscientious  educator  of  the  blind  knows, 
these  are  true  pictures,  though  unpleasant 
ones.  The  efforts  to  carry  the  retarded 
blind  child  with  the  normal,  either  as  an 
individual  or  as  one  of  a  group,  is  un- 
fair to  both  classes  of  pupils.  The  normal 
child  is  hampered  and  the  retarded  child 
is  overwhelmed  by  his  inferiority  complex. 

I  was  teaching  a  pupil  who  had  lived 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  inferiority  for 
several  years  and  was  trying  to  overcome 
its  baneful  influence.  After  she  had  placed 
a  pan  of  light  biscuits  which  she  had  made 
in  the  oven,  I  opened  the  door  and  ex- 
claimed, "Come  see  how  light  and  pretty 
your  biscuits  are!"  (She  could  see  them) 
Giving  them  a  careless  glance,  she  shrug- 
ged her  shoulders  and  said,  "Oh,  well!  She 
is  feeble  minded!"  It  requires  years  of 
tactful  effort  to  overcome  such  a  complex, 
if  it  can  even  be  overcome! 

When  I  began  my  work  with  the  blind 
thirty  years  ago,  I  brought  to  it  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  what  corrective  physical 
culture  and  self  expression  could  do  for  the 
sighted  child.  As  I  gained  experience  in 
applying  this  knowledge  to  the  blind,  I 
learned  that  by  these  means  even  greater 
things  can  be  done  for  the  blind  than  for 
the  sighted.  The  blind  child  is  subjected 
to  more  physical  lapses  than  the  sighted 
child  and  requires  more  constant  remedial 
effort.  He  is  conscious  of  these  positions 
and  mannerisms — at  least  he  has  them 
held  so  continually  before  his  mind  that 
he  has  little  chance  to  concentrate  on  the 
ideal — and  this  consciousness  results  in 
unwillingness  to  respond  to  training,  which 
develops  into  what  seems  to  be  stub- 
bornness. 

I  have  seen  this  result  in  absolute  loss 
of  faith  in  one's  abilities,  and  almost  a 
paralysis  of  the  powers  of  expression.  I 
learned  through  the  bitter  experience  of 
misunderstanding  a  good  many  pupils 
never  to  take  a  blind  child's  estimate  of 
himself,  especially  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen.  I  have  known  boys 
and  girls  who  have  lost  their  place  in 
school    through    these    misunderstandings, 


and  then,  continuing  their  training  under 
other  environment,  have  become  success- 
ful members  of  society,  earning  respect 
and  independence  as  workers  in  handcrafts, 
teachers,  typists  and  musicians. 

I  remember  a  boy,  who  three  years 
after  he  had  lost  his  place  in  school, 
became  office  assistant  to  a  physician, 
which  position  he  had  filled  successfully  for 
eight  years  when  I  last  saw  him.  I 
knew  a  girl  who  said  she  could  not  do  this 
or  that  or  the  other  thing,  and  was  taken 
at  her  word.  For  ten  years  she  has 
been  doing  an  invaluable  work  with  blind 
children  of  the  most  difficult  type,  teach- 
ing caning,  caring  for  the  sick  and  giving 
social  training  to  the  youngest.  Another 
girl  similarly  dismissed,  today  has  a 
kindergarten  of  twenty-eight  pupils,  studies 
music,  gives  piano  recitals  and  has  piano 
pupils. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  blind  who 
have  proved  the  ability  they  were  sup- 
posed to  lack  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  express  themselves  in  a  group  of  more 
developed  pupils.  Suppose  they  had  had 
no  opportunity  after  leaving  school  ?  Three 
lives  of  usefulness  would  have  been  lost, 
three  souls  destroyed  by  despair.  Yet  not 
one  of  these  could  have  progressed  in 
the  school. 

During  my  twenty-five  years  of  teaching 
expression,  I  saw  many  of  these  cases, 
some  of  which  I  could  help  in  the  school 
and  some  of  which  required  a  differed 
environment.  I  saw  their  possibilities  and 
grieved  that  they  could  not  receive  the 
training  that  would  meet  their  peculiar 
need.  For  a  long  time  I  perceived  that 
they  could  not  receive  such  training  in 
a  school  arranged  for  normal  blind,  so 
finally,  I  determined  to  see  what  I  could 
do  in  my  own  home  with  a  retarded  blind 
child. 

My  first  efforts  brought  surprising  suc- 
cess and  emboldened  me  to  make  greater 
effort  to  help  this  type  of  blind  child.  As 
more  pupils  came  under  my  care,  I  pro- 
cured able  assistants  and  added  to  the 
variety   of  things   taught. 

Life  is  interesting  in  just  so  far  as  we 
try  new  things  or  seek  new  a.dventures. 
In  our  school  we  are  rather  conservative, 
yet  we  are  ready  to  follow  the  Apostle's 
injunction,    "Whatsoever    things    are    true, 
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whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whasoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  think 
on  these  things."  There  have  been  many 
things  we  have  considered  for  the  good  of 
our  school  and  we  have  "proved  all  things 
and  held  fast  to  that  which  is  good."  This 
has  made  our  progress  evolutionary  and 
durable. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  report 
to  the  Association  some  of  the  things 
which  we  have  proved  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance in  training  the  retarded  blind 
child.  The  first  of  these  I  had  been  con- 
vinced was  essential  before  I  ever  began 
"my  experiment,"  as  it  used  to  be  called. 

When  I  decided  to  take  up  work  for 
the  retarded  blind,  I  was  urged  to  do  it 
in  an  established  school  for  the  blind.  I 
said,  "No!  These  children  require  a 
normal  home  life,  without  bells  and  insti- 
tution routine."  Twelve  years  of  experi- 
ence have  proved  that  I  was  right.  To  a 
normal  home  life  we  owe  the  social  fit- 
ness attained  by  our  pupils. 

We  are  a  family  as  nearly  normal  as 
can  be  achieved  with  children  of  different 
bloods  and  previous  training  and  I  am 
''Mother  Greaves"  to  all  "my  children". 
This  appeal  to  normal  family  affection 
does  away  with  many  sex  problems.  The 
only  troubles  we  have  had  have  been 
when  pupils  came  from  other  schools 
where  curiosity  and  sex  interest  have  been 
aroused  by   unnatural   training. 

No  other  training  can  provide  the  nor- 
mal attitude  toward  guests  which  is  given 
by  the  home.  Here  each  member  vies 
with  the  others  in  making  our  guests  wel- 
come, comfortable  and  well  entertained. 
They  find  great  pleasure  in  having  guests, 
and  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual with  his   own   friends. 

No  religious  training  can  equal  that 
of  the  home.  It  is  here  that  faith  and 
love  are  breathed  in  as  is  God's  life-giving 
air.  Religion  is  as  subtile  as  fragrance. 
We  cannot  expect  a  child  to  suddenly  pos- 
sess it.  It  must  be  a  part  of  his  growth, 
natural  and  unconstrained,  gained  as  is 
normal  growth,  in  the  love  and  faith  of 
home.  Informal  services  of  song  and 
prayer  conducted  by  groups  from  outside 
the  school  have  helped  our  pupils  in  a 
practical  way  and  given  them  good  social 
contacts  as  well. 


A  lack  of  responsibility  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  blind  child.  In  teach- 
ing the  normal  blind,  I  found  it  quite  as 
pronounced  as  in  the  retarded  group.  Love 
of  home  will  foster  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Each  pupil  is  responsible  for 
some  home  duty;  and  while  he  is  perform- 
ing it,  he  is  becoming  familiar  with  the 
furnishings  of  the  home  and  gaining  a 
pride  in  his  share  of  home-making.  In 
this  way  he  becomes  fitted  to  be  a  useful 
member  of  a  family  and  not  a  burden  to 
those  who  may  later  provide  him  with  a 
home. 

The  necessity  of  training  in  handcrafts 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  retarded 
blind  you  all  know,  so  it  does  not  require 
any  discussion  in  this  paper;  nor  does  its 
therapeutic  value  need  to  be  mentioned 
to  this  group.  We  have  found  it  espec- 
ially valuable  in  cardiac  cases  and  others 
of  impoverished  nerve  force;  and  of  psy- 
chological value  in  raising  the  self-esteem 
and  morale  of  older  pupils  who  have  not 
had  a  previous  opportunity  of  attending 
school.  They  are  conscious  that  the  young- 
er ones  are  ahead  of  them  in  school,  but 
they  soon  learn  to  equal  or  surpass  them 
in  basketry,  and  so  lose  some  of  their 
sense  of  inferiority,  which  is  so  paralyz- 
ing. 

When  they  find  they  can  equal  the  oth- 
ers in  basketry,  they  are  willing  to  learn 
to  read.  We  have  proved  that  if  the  re- 
tarded blind  child  leams  to  read  he  will 
find  happiness  in  the  years  to  come.  My 
first  pupil  had  such  undeveloped  hands 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  write 
correct  Braille,  but  she  became  a  good 
reader  and  an  excellent  singer.  Since 
leaving  school  she  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  blind  only  by  correspondence,  yet 
she  has  taught  herself  to  write  1 1/2  and 
is  now  learning  to  read  Grade  2.  This 
pupil,  perhaps  the  most  unpromising  and 
pitiful  I  ever  had,  is  today  living  a  happy 
life,  reading  adult  books  and  helping  the 
seeing  children  in  their  home  with  school 
work  and  music. 

Writing  Braille  is  so  much  more  difficult 
for  the  retarded  child  than  reading,  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  more  time.  A  Braille 
writer  can  be  manipulated  by  fingers  too 
weak  to  use  the  slate,  and  the  typewriter 
can  be  used  as  a  finger  developer  and 
means  of  teaching  spelling. 
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The  schools  for  normal  blind  be^n 
typewriting  in  the  seventh,  or  even  as 
low  as  the  fourth  grade,  but  the  retarded 
child  should  be  taught  typing  as  soon  as 
possible  after  his  admittance  to  the  school. 
The  thrill  which  comes  from  being  able 
to  type  a  note  to  someone  at  home  proves 
an  impetus  to  effort  in  other  directions. 
The  impetus  to  write  Braille  letters  comes 
after  new  friends  are  made  among  Braille 
readers. 

Arithmetic  is  perhaps  the  hardest  sub- 
ject to  teach  to  the  retarded  blind;  yet 
being  a  developer  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
it  should  be  persisted  in  with  no  thought 
of  grading  the  pupil  or  the  am'ount  to  be 
covered  in  a  certain  time.  The  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  mental  processes 
established  but  the  amount  of  time  and 
patience  used  is  large  before  this  is  gained. 
The  application  of  arithmetic  to  living 
costs  and  business  can  be  made  interest- 
ing as  the  pupil  progresses. 

The  informational  studies  are  most  im- 
portant for  the  retarded  blind.  Their  cur- 
iosity must  be  aroused  about  things  and 
places  which  will  lead  to  a  deeper  interest 
and  anxiety  "to  know".  The  radio  is  a 
great  help  in  this,  especially  in  keeping 
pupils  interested  in  things  of  the  moment. 
If  the  time  and  strength  of  the  pupil  are 
insufficient  for  past  and  present,  let  him 
get  an  outline  of  the  past  but  details  of 
the  present. 

To  really  fix  this  information  firmly  in 
his  mind,  he  must  reproduce  it.  This 
gives  play  for  oral  and  written  expression. 
As  'our  social  affairs  induce  ease  and  con- 
fidence in  oral  expression,  so  our  school 
Monthly  provides  the  incentive  and  in- 
spiration for  written  expression.  The  lit- 
tle articles  published  in  our  magazine  rep- 
resent honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  often  class  work  is  involved,  as 
frequently  the  suggestions  are  made  in 
class. 

Music  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
training  of  retarded  blind.  It  gives  per- 
haps the  keenest  pleasure  of  their  limited 
lives;  and  as  many  of  them  have  a  decid- 
ed talent  for  music,  they  can  attain  a 
proficiency  which  becomes  a  real  social 
asset.  We  teach  each  pupil  the  piano  and 
banjo  or  guitar  or  mandolin.  Their  joy 
in  recreation  periods  is  to  play  their  in- 
struments  and   sing,   and  they   have  many 


calls  to  use  their  talent  in  religious  ser- 
vices. Our  Glee  and  Orchestra  have  given 
many  creditable  entertainments  assisted 
by  our  own  readers  and  pianists. 

As  a  means  of  development,  I  hav^ 
found  the  study  of  music  invaluable.  The 
rhythm  developed  by  the  toy  orchestra 
wakens  a  sluggish  mind  as  little  else  can. 
Piano  lessons,  with  occasional  public  re- 
citals develop  fingers,  concentration  and 
determined   effort,  as  little  else  does. 

I  well  remember  the  following  remark 
made  about  the  retarded  blind  by  a  sup- 
posed authority.  "It  is  useless  to  try  to 
teach  them  music.  If  some  person  like 
Mrs.  Greaves,  here,  wants  to  cook  for 
them  and  make  them  a  home  and  teach 
them  to  use  their  hands  a  little,  that  is 
all  right;  but  music  is  a  waste  of  time." 

It  has  been  proved  to  me  many  times 
during  the  past  twelve  years  that  the 
study  of  music  not  only  gives  the  re- 
tarded blind  child  keen  joy  and  a  cul- 
ture which  gives  him  social  fitness,  but 
it  stimulates  his  mental  functions  and 
awakens  ambition.  The  reaction  of  prog- 
ress in  music  shows  in  all  the  pupil's  oth- 
er  work. 

I  would  urge  a  less  harsh  judgment  for 
the  child  who  cannot  make  his  grade.  We 
err  when  we  limit  his  unknown  potential- 
ity by  his  known  accomplishment.  Our 
dear  Dr.  Allen  asked  me  during  my  happy 
apprenticeship  with  him,  "Do  you  always 
hold  in  mind  a  picture  of  what  the  pupil 
would  be  if  he  were  normal,  and  try  to 
make  him  measure  up  to  it?"  We  dare 
not  fail  to  do  that  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
responsibility  to  the  retarded  blind.  We 
must  give  him  a  chance  to  prove  that  he 
is    teachable    under    fair    conditions. 

He  is  shut  out  of  cultural  advantages 
in  the  school  for  normal  blind  because  the 
other  pupils  deserve  the  opportunities  of- 
fered. In  a  school  designed  for  him,  there 
are  no  such  exclusions.  In  our  school 
during  the  past  three  months,  our  pupils 
have  attended  at  least  six  good  concerts 
besides  those  given  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.  They  have  had  Captain  Condor  of 
the  Church  Army,  an  Englishman  of  de- 
lightful polish,  not  only  to  lead  their  chap- 
el service  several  times,  but  to  sit  with 
them  several  hours,  answering  their  ques- 
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tions,   telling   them    of    England,   her    cus- 
toms and  history. 

In  the  same  way  they  got  a  real  view 
of  the  Soudan  from  an  African  mission- 
ary who  gave  us  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
peoples  there,  and  talked  and  sang  to  us 
in  the  Arabic  tongue.  Perhaps  they  had 
the  greatest  thrill  from  Irina  Scarlatina 
and  her  experiences  in  her  native  land. 
She  was  quite  pleased  with  their  intelli- 
gent questions.  We  had  been  studying 
"The  Great  Offensive"  and  the  pupils 
could  absorb  much  of  what  she  told  them 
from  already  being  informed  on  Soviet 
Russia. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  the  re- 
tarded child  in  the  schools  for  normal 
blind  to  make  these  personal  contacts 
with  guests — ^their  presence  discredits  the 
school — ^but  in  their  own  school  every 
child  has  the  same  chance.  In  the  May 
issue  of  the  ROYER-GREAVES  MONTH- 
LY there  is  an  article  entitled  "A  New 
Outlook  on  life"  signed  Sophy  L.  For- 
ward, Teacher.  Miss  Forward  brought 
me  that  article  unsolicited  and  asked  whe- 
ther I  would  like  to  use  it  for  the  Month- 
ly. When  I  read  it  I  felt  she  was  stating 
in  a  better  way  than  I  could  just  what  I 
wanted  to  tell  this  Association,  so  I  am 
reading  her  article  as  she  wrote  it. 

"When  I  was  a  student,  preparing  for 
social  service  work,  I  once  handed  my  in- 
structor in  social  case  work  a  paper  which 
said,  in  substance,  something  like  this: 
*I  know  that  when  I  leave  school  I  shall 
go  into  a  world  largely  out  of  sympathy 
with  all  that  I  have  leai'ned  to  believe 
here.  I  have  learned  to  respect  the  indi- 
vidual; to  appreciate  that  no  one  can 
think  or  feel  exactly  as  I  do,  or  as  any 
other  does,  for  each  of  us  is  the  victim 
of  a  different  set  of  circumstances.  I  have 
learned  that  we  cannot  expect  a  common 
reaction  or  response  to  any  situation  be- 
cause each  of  us  has  grown  up  with  a 
different  inheritance  and  in  an  environ- 
ment unlike  any  other  person's.  I  know 
that  in  homes,  schools,  offices,  churches, 
courts,  shops,  and  in  every  phase  of  the 
business  world,  I  am  going  to  be  a  daily 
witness  to  unhappiness  and  trouble  which 
will  be  the  outgrowth  of  people's  not  tak- 
ing into  account  the  factors  which  have 
shaped  the  life   of  another.' 


"Undoubtedly,  as  a  student,  newly  satu- 
rated with  a  line  of  thinking  to  which  I 
had,  hitherto,  given  little  attention  and 
which  was  then  stirring  my  interest  very 
much,  I  spoke  too  disparagingly  'of  this 
world  of  people.  However,  I  was  still 
skeptical  when  I  came  to  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School. 

"When  I  had  been  here  a  week  a  friend 
asked,  'How  do  you  like  it?'  I  replied 
that  I  couldn't  be  enthusiastic  enough 
about  the  school  in  one  particular,  name- 
ly, its  consideration  of  the  individual  child. 
I  believed  that  I  was  very  fortunate  in 
having  come  into  a  position  where  this 
attitude  existed. 

"We  live  very  informally  at  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
hard  and  fast  rules.  Of  course,  there  are 
scheduled  hours  for  work,  play,  meals,  and 
rest,  but  they  are  not  absolute;  they  are 
shaped  to  fit  the  individual  need.  For  ex- 
ample, rest  or  play  out-of-doors,  during 
study  hours  sometimes  proves  more  help- 
ful to  John  and  Noel  than  work  in  the 
class   room. 

"Instruction  is  given  according  to  the 
ability  or  potential  ability  of  each  pupil. 
There  are  groups,  but  they  are  small,  and 
there  is  much  individual  teaching  apart 
from  the  group  instruction.  In  planning 
a  child's  course  of  study  the  teacher  gives 
much  thought  to  the  child's  mental  or 
physical  capacity  for  work,  as  well  as  to 
his  previous  opportunities  for  education 
and  training. 

"No  two  children  are  disciplined  alike. 
Differences  in  age,  mentality  and  temper- 
ament forbid  it. 

"A  child  eats  the  food  his  physical  con- 
dition requires.  If  he  is  exti-emely  deli- 
cate and  needs  a  special  diet,  it  is  his. 

"Household  duties,  thoughtfully  assign- 
ed, unfold  the  initiative  or  cooperative 
spirit  of  each  member  of  the  family. 
Housework  may  prove  an  acceptable  vo- 
cation to  one,  to  another  it  may  serve  to 
make  him,  merely,  a  more  acceptable  mem- 
ber of  a  household  in  the  future. 

"Everyone  is  taught  music,  but  no  one 
pursues  precisely  the  same  course  as  an- 
other. This  child  may  never  go  farther 
than  the  toy  orchestra  which  helps  to  in- 
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still  in  him  a  sense  of  rhythm;  that  child 
may  make  music  his  profession. 

"In  some  instances,  handwork  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end — that  is,  coordination 
of  mind  and  hands,  a  quality  of  primary 
importance  to  the  child  who  sees  with  his 
hands.  If  a  pupil  is  apt  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  being  able  to  make  handwork  a 
means  of  support,  he  is,  of  course,  given 
instruction  of  a  much  different  sort  than 
the  one  who  is  simply  learning  to  use  his 
hands. 

"I  have  learned  much  about  evaluating 
people  since  I've  been  teaching  here.  Some 
of  the  children  were  unattractive  to  me  at 
first.     But  when  I  talked  of  them  to  Mrs. 


Greaves  and  she  told  me  what  their  lives 
had  been  before  they  came  to  school,  what 
they  were  now,  and  (sometimes)  what  they 
might  be  in  the  future,  they  were  no 
longer  unattractive.  I  found  that  they 
were  individuals  like  myself  with  a  life 
to  live.  I  found  that  they  had  more  to 
give  me  than  I  could  give  them.  What  I 
had  learned  as  a  student  of  social  work 
was  proving  practical  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal. I  feel  that  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
found  a  position  where  the  one  in  charge 
is  appreciative  of  individual  differences 
and  is  mindful  that  respect  and  considera- 
tion are  due  every  human  being. 

"Sophy  L.  Forward,  Teacher." 


TRAINING  THE  RETARDED  BLIND 

Discussion  by  W.  M.  Brown 
Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 


Mrs.  Greaves  has  read  a  remarkable  pa- 
per on  "Training  the  Retarded  Blind."  She 
has  spoken  to  you  from  years  of  untiring 
effort  in  this  field  and  is  an  authority  on 
training  the  mentally  deficient  retarded 
blind  child.  I  shall  take  that  other  group 
of  children  for  my  discussion,  that  is, 
those  who  are  mentally  capable  of  making 
normal  progress  in  all  school  work,  but 
who  are  retarded. 

There  are  several  factors  that  would 
enter  into  the  cause  of  this  retardation, 
and,  I  am  sure,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  before  we  know  what  to  do  with  the 
child  who  is  retarded  we  should  make  a 
case  study  of  each  individual  child,  and 
try  to  find  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  his 
retardation.  You  would  not  want  any 
physician  to  minister  to  you,  or  members 
of  your  family,  without  first  diagnosing 
your  case  and  then  treating  you  in  terms 
of  his  findings.  I  believe  it  to  be  far 
more  important  to  diagnose  the  retarded 
child  than  for  the  physician  to  diagnose 
the  ailing  patient. 

I  shall  enumerate  and  discuss  for  you 
briefly  the  common  causes  of  retardation: 
overageness,  irregular  attendance,  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  parents,  bad  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  poor  health  and 
poor  teacher.  These  are  factors  over 
which  the  school  might  have  considerable 
control.     Many  of  our  blind  children  in  my 


state  are  overage  when  they  enter  school. 
While  we  have  Compulsory  School  At- 
tendance laws  in  Arkansas,  they  are  like 
many  others  that  have  been  written  into 
our  statutes,  they  are  not  enforced.  You 
and  I,  as  teachers  and  administrators, 
should  not  wait  for  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  to  go  out  and  get  our  children  and 
force  them  into  our  institutions,  but  we 
should  try  to  find  them  and  draw  them  in 
when  they  become  of  school   age. 

Irregular  attendance  is  the  cause  of 
much  retardation  in  all  schools.  Children 
are  expected  to  do  a  year's  work  in  a 
year,  they  cannot  do  it  unless  they  are  in 
school  regularly,  that  is,  unless  the  child 
is  exceptionally  bright,  and  we  are  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  the  normal  group.  Our 
parents,  in  this  state,  will  visit  the  school 
at  times  and  take  the  children  home  for  a 
few  days'  visit,  others  will  send  for  the 
child  to  come  home  to  spend  the  holidays, 
or  for  a  few  days  while  some  member  of 
the  family  is  ill,  and  in  most  cases  the 
children  do  not  return  in  time  to  make 
their  year's  work. 

We  have  a  few  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  school  because  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do  so  by  society.  Some  of  them, 
I  am  afraid,  to  have  the  children  away 
from  home.  ThoSe  parents  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  school,  no  interest  in  educa- 
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tion  of  the  child,  but  have  a  negative  in- 
fluence during  his  out-'of-school   days. 

We  have  other  children  who  come  to 
our  school  with  a  definite  spirit  of  indif- 
ference, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  within  a  period  of  motiva- 
tion, some  of  these  children  do  not  re- 
spond to  the  best  efforts  of  our  best  teach- 
ers. Still  other  children  come  to  us  who 
are  not  physically  able  to  do  a  year's 
work.  They  are  under-nourished,  run  down 
and  are  deficient  in  vitality.  If  when  we 
diagnose  the  particular  cases  in  our  schools 
and  find  our  children  are  victims  of  one 
or  m'ore  of  these  causes,  we  should  make 
it  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  attack 
each  case  with  courage  and  unceasing  en- 
ergy. 

The  last  factor,  that  of  poor  teaching, 
I  list  as  the  most  unwholesome  and  un- 
necessary of  all.  Yet,  the  one  contribut- 
ing most  to  retardation.  Children  should 
be  promoted  when  they  are  overage  or 
oversize  for  the  grade,  even  if  they  have 
failed  to  make  the  grade  set  up  by  the 
teacher  in  that  school.  I  have  asked 
teachers  to  pass  children  who  were  defic- 
ient in  their  academic  work,  and  they 
would  say  to  me  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  do  so,  that  it  would  lower  the  standard 
of  the  room  and  of  the  school.  In  nearly 
all  cases  I  felt  that  I  had  lowered  the 
standard  of  the  room  and  of  the  school 
when  I  employed  that  teacher,  and  charge 
that  if  their  interest  in  school  is  to  main- 
tain a  standard  without  first  considering 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  she  is  a  hin- 
drance  and   should   be   dropped.      All   chil- 


dren are  entitled  to  a  chance  and  the  re- 
tarded child  more  than  the  accelerated  'or 
normal  child. 

As  we  look  to  the  opening  of  our  schools 
this  fall  we  see  approximately  six  thou- 
sand children  coming  to  our  institutions, 
a  part  of  them  anxious  and  eager  to  get 
back  into  school;  they  are  the  over-bright 
and  accelerated  children,  the  teachers  love 
them  and  love  to  hear  them  recite.  The 
majority  of  these  six  thousand  are  in  the 
normal  group,  they  are  anxious  to  be  back 
in  school,  always  anxious  to  recite  because 
the  teacher  does  not  nag  and  complain  at 
them  for  poor  lessons,  but  I  can  see  those 
poor  retarded  children,  several  hundred  of 
them,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  that  pro- 
cession. They  are  coming  like  dumb  driv- 
en cattle,  their  teachers  don't  care  for 
them,  they  feel,  and  they  have  little  con- 
fidence or  little  care  in  making  the  year's 
work.  They  are  the  children  who  need 
your  loving  care,  your  encouragement  and 
your  individual  instruction.  May  God  give 
you  the  courage,  inspiration  and  deter- 
mination to  help  them  along  to  a  normal 
rate. 

In  conclusion,  I  dare  to  advise  you  to 
promote  your  failures  on  condition.  Dr. 
Buckingham  made  a  study  'of  twelve  cities 
in  Illinois,  there  were  1,272  failures  whom 
he  recommended  for  promotion,  they  were 
promoted  on  condition,  and  more  than 
ninety-five  percent  of  them  made  good  in 
the  grades  to  which  they  were  promoted 
conditionally.  Will  you  dare  to  try  that 
in  your  school?  I  reconmiend  it  to  you 
as  a  worthwhile  and  worthy  project. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr., 
Principal,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Under  the  term  "social  sciences"  are  list- 
ed such  subjects  as  history,  geography, 
civics,  economics  and  sociology.  Every 
school  should  so  train  its  pupils  in  these 
important  subjects  that  each  may  go  out 
equipped  to  take  his  place  as  a  valued 
member  of  his  community.  Many  difficul- 
ties may  be  encountered  in  teaching  these 
subjects  to  our  blind  students.  The  seeing 
child  absorbs  an  incalculable  amount  of 
knowledge  from  the  world  about  him 
through    his    sense    'of    sight.      He    is    ex- 


posed   to    new    experiences    every    moment 
of  the  day. 

In  progressive  schools  for  the  sighted, 
visual  instruction  is  one  of  the  chief  meth- 
ods employed.  At  the  outset  we  are  de- 
prived of  this  means.  A  seeing  child, 
visiting  an  airport,  observes  the  field  in 
one  glance;  he  notices  the  number  and 
types  of  planes,  lights  and  hangars.  A 
blind  child  must  be  led  to  each  object  of 
interest  which  he  laboriously  feels,  ac- 
quiring   by     sense     of    touch     impressions 
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whose  accuracy  we  are  unable  to  appraise. 
It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  our 
instruction  be  made  tactual  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the 
danger  of  taking  for  granted  in  our  blind 
pupils  knowledge  which  the  seeing  child 
would  have  absorbed  naturally. 

Another   difficulty   with   which    many    of 
us  in  schools  for  the  blind  are  faced  is  the 
wide  variation  in  the  mental  levels  of  our 
student    body.      As    long    as    mentally    re- 
tarded  pupils   are  admitted  to   schools   for 
the   blind,   we   make    ourselves    responsible 
for    their    education    and,    until    the    time 
comes   when   they   can   be    segregated,   we 
must  adapt  our  instiniction  to  their  needs 
as   well   as   to   those   of   the   normal   blind 
child.      The    problems    arising    from    these 
pupil   differences  offer   a  challenge  to   any 
wide-awake   and   progressive   teacher.     We 
all  know  that  you  cannot  treat  both  types 
of  pupil   in   the   same   manner.     It   is   not 
merely  a   question   of  minimum   and   max- 
imum,   but    of    individual    assignments,    so 
built  that  each  meets  the  need   of  a  par- 
ticular   student.      This    is    entirely   in    line 
with  the  best  progressive  principles  which 
place  the  welfare  of  the   individual  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  the  group.  We  should 
also  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  chil- 
dren are  chronologically  older  than  seeing 
children    in    the    same    grades.      We    must 
deal   with   them   according  to    their   actual 
or   mental    age    rather    than    according   to 
the  grade  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try vary  widely  in  size,  equipment,  types 
of  pupils  and  divisions  into  classes.  This 
fact  alone  would  make  it  unwise  to  lay 
dovsm  a  definite  pattern  for  teaching  the 
social  sciences.  Yet  there  are  certain  fun- 
damental principles  toward  which  all  can 
work.  I  believe  that  the  great  purpose  of 
such  teaching  is  that  youth  may  learn  to 
live  happily  and  helpfully  with  those  im- 
mediately around  him  in  the  home,  the 
school,  the  play  ground;  and  later  with  his 
fellows  in  clubs,  in  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  part  and,  progressively,  in  even 
broader  fields.  Such  civic  virtues  as  obed- 
ience, courtesy,  fair  play,  self-control,  help- 
fulness, cleanliness,  orderliness,  prompt- 
ness and  truthfulness  are  necessary  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  the  task  of  the  teacher 
is  to  inculcate  them  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils. 


We  should  all  be  more  interested  than 
we  now  are  in  producing  an  individual 
student  who  has  developed  his  powers  of 
analysis,  his  skill  in  choosing  and  arrang- 
ing ideas.  We  must  teach  him  to  be  tol- 
erant, to  act  cooperatively  for  the  common 
good;  we  must  help  him  to  acquire  judg- 
ment of  superior  and  inferior  values  which 
will  be  useful  to  him  in  his  school  life 
and  will  carry  over  into  his  adult  exper- 
ience. 

Many  of  our  students  come  from  an  en- 
vironment so  sordid  and  depressing  that 
few  of  us  can  appreciate  the  conflict,  the 
hatred,  the  antagonism  which  these  boys 
and  girls  feel  toward  society.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  them  that  we  discuss  econ- 
omic, political  and  social  problems.  We 
must  try  to  teach  them  to  interpret  for 
themselves  the  changing  world  and  guide 
them  in  finding  means  of  adjusting  their 
own  attitudes  with  those  accepted  by  the 
society  in  which  they  will  live.  It  is  far 
too  easy  for  many  of  them  to  drift  into 
bolshevism  or  anarchism.  Our  job  is, 
somehow,  to  aid  such  problem  cases  to 
find  a  constructive  radicalism  which  will 
not  offend  society,  but  which  may,  in  the 
end,  make  it  impossible  for  conditions  to 
exist  such  as  those  under  which  we  live 
today. 

If  we  are  to  teach  the  social  sciences 
in  a  modern  way  we  must  give  our  work 
an  active,  creative,  constructive,  purpose- 
ful and  problem-solving  outlook.  To  do 
this  we  must  realize  that  the  day  of  learn- 
ing a  subject  through  the  memorizing  oi 
a  single  text-book  or  an  individual  view- 
point is  rapidly  disappearing.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  more  Braille  texts.  We 
must  have  more  volunteer  readers  so  that 
the  blind  pupils  will  have  access  to  the 
wealth  of  material  not  available  in  Braille. 
And  we  must  have  better  cooperation  be- 
tween the  class  room  and  the  libraries, 
both  Braille  and  ink-print,  so  that  every 
possible  source  of  information  may  be  eas- 
ily accessible  to  our  pupils. 

Instruction  in  the  social  sciences  should 
deal  with  the  development  and  improvement 
of  individuals,  of  institutions  and  of  human 
relations.  Ellis  reports  that:  "The  domi- 
nant ideal  among  social  studies  is  to  equip 
each  citizen  with  as  good  an  understanding 
of  modem  civilization  as  he  is  able  to 
master  and  with  such  ideals  and  attitudes 
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as  normally  grow  out  of  such  understand- 
ing." Much  of  what  we  are  endeavoring 
to  teach  may  be  given  in  units  of  study 
where  the  facts  are  brought  into  intelligi- 
ble relationship  and  the  essentials  may  re- 
ceive the  proper  amount  of  concentration. 
It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  of  the  unit  and 
feel  a  complete  mastery  of  it  before  at- 
tempting to  teach  it. 

One  can  begin  to  teach  the  essence  of 
the  social  sciences  in  the  kindergarten. 
For  many  of  the  children  who  come  to 
our  schools,  this  is  their  first  experience 
of  playing  with  others  or  of  doing  things 
for  themselves.  Such  a  situation  may  be 
full  of  pitfalls  and  snags.  The  wise  teach- 
er will  strive  to  guide  them  past  the  diffi- 
culties they  encounter  and  to  relate  their 
school  work  to  their  new  problems  in  a 
truly  helpful  way. 

At  Perkins  this  last  year,  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  children  have  studied 
Indians  as  their  social  science  unit.  Some 
of  you  may  call  this  a  waste  of  time,  yet 
do  we  not  find  an  obvious  parallel  between 
the  development  of  children  and  of  primi- 
tive peoples  ?  Is  not  the  study  of  our 
own  civilization  enhanced  by  comparison 
with  earlier  civilizations,  their  needs,  prob- 
lems and  achievements  ?  Is  there  not  a 
definite  value  to  our  blind  children  in  com- 
paring the  advantages  of  life  today  with 
the  hardships  of  two  hundred  or  more 
years  ago  ?  Albert  Jay  Knox  implies  that 
there  may  be  unlimited  value  in  what 
some  might  term  "useless  knowledge". 

Next  year  these  same  kindergartners 
are  to  study  the  farm.  They  will  visit 
dairy  and  poultry  farms,  market  gardens 
and  roadside  stands.  They  vdll  have  the 
privilege  of  watching  the  vegetables  grow 
on  our  own  farm  and  of  visiting  our  or- 
chards and  sampling  the  fruits.  They  vdll 
help  to  harvest  some  of  our  crops  and 
will  be  thrilled  by  a  visit  to  the  great 
market  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Grade  I  is  to 
study  the  foods  we  eat;  where  we  obtain 
them;  how  they  are  produced,  harvested, 
prepared  or  preserved  for  our  use.  Grade  II 
has  chosen  shelter  for  its  unit.  These 
children  will  be  led  far  in  both  space  and 
time  discovering  how  other  peoples  build 
their  homes  and  how  our  modern  dwell- 
ings have  developed  from  the  caves  anu 
tents   of  the   primitive    races.     iGrade    III 


will  take  up  the  study  of  clothing.  Here, 
again,  we  find  a  wealth  of  material  which 
the  blind  student  can  grasp  and  appre- 
ciate. 

Grade  IV,  during  the  past  year,  learned 
through  their  Viking  Unit  more  of  the 
early  history  of  their  country  than  any  of 
us  had  hoped  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  acquired  a  picture  which  they  will 
never  lose  of  the  bravery  and  hardiness  -of 
the  Norsemen.  A  transportation  unit  in 
Grade  VI  has  so  aroused  the  interest  oi 
these  boys  that  they  have  visited  the  Way- 
side Inn  to  inspect  the  old-fashioned  ve- 
hicles, the  railroad  signal  towers  and 
round-houses,  the  docks  and  navy-yard,  the 
bus  terminals  and  even  the  airport,  where 
all  had  a  ten-minute  ride  in  a  plane,  paid 
for  with  money  which  they  had  saved 
themselves.  Are  not  these  subjects  alive 
with  social  science  material?  Next  year 
this  grade  has  chosen  to  study  imports 
and  exports.  I  feel  confident  that  when 
these  students  go  into  the  Junior  High 
School,  the  teachers  who  receive  them  will 
find  them  a  group  eager  and  anxious  to 
learn. 

I  imagine  that  some  of  you  are  saying: 
"This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  when  do 
they  teach  the  fundamentals?"  Let  me 
assure  you  that  these  are  not  neglected. 
Time  is  set  aside  for  the  necessary  drill 
work  but  we  have  found  at  Perkins  that 
English,  spelling,  reading,  history,  geog- 
raphy. Braille  writing  and  even  arithmetic 
can  be  so  correlated  with  the  unit  and  mo- 
tivated by  it  that  all  of  their  school  work 
becomes  meaningful  to  the  pupils.  Much 
of  the  drudgery  has  been  replaced  by  a 
curriculum  thus  enriched  and  yet  the  Stam- 
ford Achievement  Tests  given  at  the  close 
of  this  school  year  prove  that  all  of  the 
fundamentals  have  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
quired. 

From  the  study  of  the  realities  immed- 
iately about  them  the  pupils  are  now 
ready  to  go  into  the  Junior  High  School 
where  they  are  to  consider  the  problems 
of  others.  They  have  discovered  for  them- 
selves the  joy  of  research,  of  seeking  out 
new  material.  Their  teachers  are  ready 
to  help  them  relate  their  discoveries  each 
to  its  particular  background.  In  geog- 
raphy we  teach  more  and  more  of  the  nat- 
ural characteristics  of  the  country  and  its 
environment.     Everything  is  studied  in  its 
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relation  to  this  environment  and  explana- 
tions are  sought  in  development  from  these 
characteristics.  It  is  the  teacher's  part 
also  to  keep  before  the  pupils  the  larger 
whole  of  which  each  section  studied  is  a 
part  and  to  try  to  place  each  item  in  a 
framework  of  the  whole  world  as  we  know 
it  today.  In  the  study  of  history  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  we  believe  with  the 
Committee  on  Secondary  School  Problems 
that,  "History  courses  should  devote  more 
time  to  development  of  methods  of  study 
and  historical  mindedness  and  less  to  rep- 
etition of  detail.  Political,  social  and  econ- 
omic development  should  receive  more  at- 
tention." 

Going  on  into  the  Senior  High  School, 
we  find  that  we  have  laid  a  foundation  of 
infinite  value  to  the  student  of  sociology. 
If,  however,  this  subject  is  to  be  worthy 
of  its  name,  we  must  not  avoid  the  con- 
sideration of  social  and  class  conflicts.  It 
has  been  reported  that,  "Reformers  and 
their  appeals,  the  influence  of  tabus,  su- 
perstitions and  popular  mysticism;  face  to 
face  revelations,  crises  and  maladjust- 
ments, conflicts  and  readjustments  and,  in 
general,  a  many-sided  study  of  group  life 
receive  little  consideration."  Is  this  not  a 
challenge  to  competent  and  fearless  teach- 
ers? 

We  must  not  overlook  the  necessity  for 
courses  in  economics  where  our  pupils  may 
learn  about  investments;  may  gain  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  high  pressure  advertis- 
ing methods;  may  study  prices,  wage-lev- 
els, family  expenditures  and  budgets,  mar- 
keting and  taxation,  and  all  the  various 
economic  and  business  interests  of  the 
community.  First  hand  knowledge  of  these 
and  other  phases  of  economics  gives  life 
and   zest  to  such  a  course. 

After  this  we  find  ourselves  ready  for 
a  course  in  civics.  Let  us  dig  out  of  the 
social  science  material  commonly  used  in 
High  Schools  that  which  has  a  bearing  on 
our  present  crisis  and  let  us  discuss  our 
needs  and  some  possible  solutions  to  our 
present  problems.  Let  us  try  as  Professor 
Mahoney  has  said,  "to  gather  together 
teaching  materials  of  a  sort  calculated  to 
make  our  students  economically  literate, 
and  deal  with  the  problems  in  every  year 
from  the  seventh  grade  through  the 
twelfth.  We  should  try  to  make  our  stu- 
dents knowledgeable  about  the  great  game 


of  politics  as  that  game  is  actually  played 
in  city,  state  and  nation."  Edmvmd  Burke 
said  that  the  business  'of  a  practical  poli- 
tician is:  "still  further  to  contract  the 
narrowmindedness  of  men's  ideas,  to  con- 
firm inveterate  prejudices,  to  inflame  vul- 
gar passions  and  to  abet  all  sorts  of  pop- 
ular absurdities." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  force  of  disin- 
terested public  opinion,  freed  from  pho- 
bias and  ancient  stereotypes,  from  suscep- 
tibility to  emotional  appeals,  may  in  the 
end  prevail  ?  This  is  an  ideal  which  can 
be  attained  only  as  our  children  are  taught 
to  adopt  a  thoughtful,  critical  attitude  to- 
ward what  they  read  and  hear  and  are  in- 
spired with  a  desire  to  examine  all  the 
available  facts  before  they  come  to  any 
decision  on  controversial  issues.  Thus  and 
only  thus  may  our  teaching  of  the  social 
sciences  bear  fruit. 

It  is  perhaps  with  this  very  end  in 
mind  that  the  School  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Boston  has  authorized  a  course 
on  city  civics,  whereby  the  students  will 
be  given  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  running  the  city;  the  costs  of 
schools,  police  and  fire  protection,  libra- 
ries, parks,  welfare  and  health  programs. 
They  will  learn  the  methods  by  which  tax- 
es are  raised;  the  reasons  for  dividing  the 
city  into  wards;  duties  of  the  city  council 
and  much  more.  If  the  instructor  is  a 
wise,  fearless,  patient  and  tactful  person, 
under  whose  guidance  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility is  born  and  nurtured  in  the  stu- 
dents, he  may  well  live  to  see  the  day 
when  his  teachings  are  carried  out  into 
the  homes  of  the  city  where  they  may 
bear  fruit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Boston 
will  leave  the  teachers  free  to  give  this 
course  honestly  and  without  undue  censor- 
ship. 

Before  he  leaves  our  schools,  the  stu- 
dent should  have  learned  to  look  upon  the 
whole  world  as  a  great  community.  He 
should  realize  that  the  airplane,  the  radio 
and  other  modem  inventions  which  tend 
to  overcome  space  have  made  our  world 
a  comparatively  small  place.  We  cannot 
in  our  civics  class  overlook  war  in  China^ 
or  revolution  in  South  America,  for  the 
problems  of  these  countries  may  at  any 
moment  become  vital  to  our  own  welfare. 
International  relations  must  be  treated  as 
fundamental  to  the  development  of  a  well- 
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rounded  understanding  of  life.  We  should 
all  be  concerned  with  the  realities,  the 
forces  which  shape  and  govern  the  mod- 
ern world  in  which  all  of  us  are  destined 
to  live. 

Let  us  profit  by  Beard's  admonition: 
"Teachers  must  take  stock  of  themselves. 
They  must  secure  a  clear  and  realistic 
picture  of  modern  society  and  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  central  concepts  of  our  in- 
dustrial order  and  its  cultures."  All  of  us 
are  capable  of  expansion  and  growth.  Let 
us  carefully  analyze  the  problems  of  our 
students.     Let  us  exert  all  of  our  abilities 


in  using  wisely  and  progressively,  as  a 
definite  means  of  instruction,  such  reali- 
ties of  modem  life  as  the  farm,  the  fire- 
stati'on,  the  power  house,  the  airport,  the 
factory,  the  city-hall  or  the  press-room. 
We  are  all  responsible  for  making  better 
citizens  of  our  pupils,  but  to  the  teacher 
of  the  social  sciences  falls  the  special  task 
of  giving  to  these  students  such  knowl- 
edge and  such  inspiration  as  will  spread 
through  them  into  the  community  and 
will  begin  there  a  gradual  improvement, 
a  new  and  helpful  understanding  of  our 
common  life  and  task. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1934 
Robert  B.  Irwin^  Executive  Director 


EDUCATION 

In  1928  at  the  Faribault  convention  con- 
siderable time  was  given  to  a  discussion 
of  the  need  of  an  educational  journal  for 
teachers  'of  the  blind.  As  a  result  of  that 
discussion  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  endeavored  to  meet  this  need  in 
a  limited  way  by  establishing  the  TEACH- 
ERS FORUM,  which  is  now  a  20-page 
magazine  published  five  times  throughout 
the  school  year.  During  the  past  year 
the  type  of  articles  used  in  the  Forum 
have  been  more  widely  diversified  than 
heretofore.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Editor  to  have  each  issue  include  a  well- 
balanced  series  of  papers,  such  as  an  ar- 
ticle on  special  methods  of  teaching,  one 
on  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  one  on  new  educational 
appliances,  and  so  on.  Teachers  and  su- 
perintendents have  cooperated  in  a  most 
gratifying  way  in  contributing  to  the  pub- 
lication. We  are  endeavoring  to  make  it 
a  real  and  vital  factor  in  the  field  of  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

GENERAL    SCIENCE    COURSE 
OF   STUDY 

The  Foundation  cooperated  with  the  Gen- 
eral Science  Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
in  the  preparation  of  a  General  Science 
•Course  of  Study  for  blind  students  which 
was  completed  last  fall.  The  preparation 
of  the  course  included  the  development  of 
special    experimental    apparatus   for   blind 


students,  and  a  new  method  of  approach 
to  the  subject,  so  that  as  much  of  the  ac- 
tual work  as  possible  could  be  carried  on  by 
the  students  themselves.  Mr,  E.  L.  Palmer, 
of  the  Foundation's  staff,  acted  as  secretary 
of  this  committee,  and  the  Foundation  ar- 
ranged to  have  it  published  and  sent  to 
each  school  for  the  blind  of  this   country. 

FIELD  SERVICE 
North  Carolina— At  the  request  of  Su- 
perintendent Lineberry,  surveys  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  have  been  made  in 
six  of  the  largest  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  results  of  the  surveys  will  be 
analyzed  and  the  findings  laid  before  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  at  its  1935 
session.  This  we  believe  will  leave  no 
question  in  the  lawmakers'  minds  as  to 
the  need  of  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  An  extended  report  of  this  inter- 
esting survey  will  be  read  at  another  ses- 
sion of  this  convention. 

Texas— A  member  of  the  field  staff  has 
been  devoting  considerable  time  to  assist- 
ing various  communities  in  Texas  to  es- 
tablish work  for  the  blind  or  to  improve 
the  scope  of  activities  already  under  head- 
way. Under  her  direction  census  surveys 
of  the  blind  have  been  conducted  in  El 
Paso,  Tarrant,  Taylor,  Wichita,  and  San 
Antonio  Counties.  An  association  was  or- 
ganized in  San  Antonio  which  conducts  a 
workshop  for  blind  women  and  also  em- 
ploys    a     supervisor     and     home     teacher. 
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County  associations  for  the  blind  have 
been  organized  with  headquarters  in  Fort 
Worth,  Abilene,  and  Wichita  Falls.  The 
scope  of  the  El  Paso  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  enlarged  to  include  the  entire 
county. 

Oklahoma — This  Field  Agent  also  spent 
some  time  in  Oklahoma.  Surveys  'Of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  have  been  conducted 
in  Oklahoma  and  Tulsa  Counties. 

Colorado — iFor  the  past  few  weeks  the 
Field  Agent  has  been  assisting  a  commit- 
tee in  Colorado  which  is  at  work  on  a  sur- 
vey of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  that 
State. 

Weeks  for  the  Blind — Educational  weeks 
for  the  Blind  have  been  organized  in  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

OUTLOOK   FOR   THE    BLIND 

The  policy  of  publishing  the  "Outlook" 
five  times  a  year  has  been  continued.  As 
a  professional  magazine  it  is  informational 
rather  than  inspirational,  and  is  gaining 
in  support  among  workers  for  the  blind  in 
the  field. 

REFERENCE   LIBRARY 

An  increasing  number  of  students  and 
workers  for  the  blind  are  making  use  of 
the  Reference  and  Lending  Library  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Many 
of  these  are  doing  research  in  the  Library 
reading  room;  others  avail  themselves  'of 
the  lending  privileges.  During  the  last 
year  over  500  books  and  pamphlets  were 
sent  out  to  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  are  urged  to 
avail  themselves  more  freely  of  the  Foun- 
dation's Lending  Library,  which  is  one  of 
the  three  most  complete  libraries  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

INTERNATIONAL  BRAILLE  CLEARING 
HOUSE 

An  international  clearing  house  for 
Braille  books  has  been  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  publishers  of  books  for  the  blind 
in  the  English  language.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  a  clearing  house  to  prevent  du- 
plication of  titles  by  printing  houses  has 
become  evident  to  all.     Today  no  printing 


house  in  the  English-speaking  world  will 
begin  work  on  the  pubication  of  a  title  in 
Braille  until  it  has  been  cleared  through 
this  international   clearing  house. 

BRAILLE  TYPEWRITERS 

During  the  past  year  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  consummated  ar- 
rangements with  the  L.  C.  Smith  Type- 
writer Company  by  which  it  manufactures 
the  new  Braille  typewriter,  though  the 
Foundation  distributes  these  machines.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  local 
agencies  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter 
Company  to  do  repair  work  and  other- 
wise service  the  writers.  We  have  already 
delivered  about  420  of  these  machines,  39 
of  which  have  been  shipped  to  15  foreign 
countries. 

TALKING    BOOKS 

During  the  past  year  the  Foundation's 
work  on  the  Talking  Book  has  been 
brought  to  a  point  where  we  can  go  for- 
ward with  the  manufacture  of  such  books 
for  library  use.  Talking  Book  libraries 
will  be  a  reality  by  mid-summer.  15ie 
twenty-four  libraries  selected  as  deposit- 
ories for  the  department  for  the  blind  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  will  before  the 
end  of  July  receive  their  first  installment 
of  Talking  Books.  Talking  machines  with 
which  to  read  these  books  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Foundation.  Upwards  of 
900  of  these  will  be  shipped  to  blind  peo- 
ple and  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Recently  the  Foundation  was 
successful  in  obtaining  an  act  of  Con- 
gress by  which  Talking  Books  may  be 
circulated  by  libraries  among  blind  read- 
ers through  the  mails  free  of  charge. 

On  April  1  the  Library  of  Congress 
placed  an  order  with  the  Foundation  for 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
first  list  of  titles  to  be  placed  in  these  li- 
braries. These  titles  consist  of  a  few 
such  classics  as  portions  of  the  Bibie, 
some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  several 
recent  best  sellers  such  as  "As  the  Earth 
Turns",  "Very  Good,  Jeeves",  and  "The 
Bird  of  Dawning",  together  with  certain 
patriotic  selections,  such  as  "\vashington's 
Farewell  Address"  and  "Lincoln's  First 
and  Second  Inaugural  Addresses".  The 
Library    'of    Congress    has    agreed    to    ^o 
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forward  with  additions  to  this  list  as  soon 
as  the  next  appropriation  is  available — 
after  fhe  thirtieth  of  this  month. 

The  inauguration  of  this  new  form  of 
publishing  raised  certain  new  problems  re- 
garding the  use  of  copyrighted  material. 
Publishers  and  authors  have  usually  been 
glad  to  permit  copyrighted  material  to  be 
published  in  raised  type  for  the  blind 
without    any    royalty    charge.      After   con- 


siderable negotiation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers  and  the 
Authors'  League,  the  Foundation  has  con- 
summated an  arrangement  by  which  these 
organizations  will  recommend  to  their 
members  that  permission  be  granted  to 
record  their  works  in  Talking  Book  form, 
provided  proper  safeguards  are  set  up  to 
restrict  the  use  of  such  Talking  Books  to 
blind  people. 


SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  THE 

AMERICAN   PRINTING   HOUSE   FOR  THE   BLIND 

AS  THE  OFFICIAL  SCHOOL  BOOK  PRINTERY  OF  THE 

SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A.  C.  Ellis, 
Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


About  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the 
first  organized  efforts  to  educate  the  blind 
in  this  country,  came  a  need  and  demand 
for  a  regularized  supply  of  embossed  books 
and  tangible  apparatus  to  be  used  for  in- 
structional purposes.  The  earliest  reports 
of  the  oldest  institutions  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  progress  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  depended  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  national  agency  sufficiently  well  sup- 
ported financially  to  supply  all  of  the 
schools  with  necessary  books  and  appara- 
tus. It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1844  indicated  the 
need  for  such  an  institution. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  the  early  'fif- 
ties organized  efforts  were  made  in  Ken- 
tucky to  establish  a  printing  house  for  the 
blind  national  in  its  scope.  These  efforts 
were  rewarded  in  1858  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  which  chartered  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  made 
an  appropriation  for  its  support.  For  the 
past  seventy-six  years,  the  Printing  House 
has  continuously  served  the  blind  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  its  char- 
ter. It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
Printing  House  has  a  serious  claim  to  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  organized 
national  agency  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
service  of  the  blind. 

The  management  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  vested  by 


law  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of 
seven  persons,  citizens  of  Louisville,  and 
all  of  the  superintendents  of  the  public 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
Throughout  its  history  the  institution  has 
been  singularly  free  from  political  con- 
trol and  interference,  and  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  al- 
ways been  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  literary  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

The  composition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  statutory  provisions  governing  the 
control  and  management  of  the  institution 
insure  a  continuity  of  policy  based  upon 
intelligent  and  long-time  planning  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished.  At  times  the 
Printing  House  has  been  accused  of  being 
too  conservative  in  some  of  its  policies. 
Careful  study  of  its  history,  however,  will 
convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  there 
is  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  control  and 
management  of  the  institution  to  make 
possible  the  solution  of  problems  brought 
about  by  changing  conditions.  This  could 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
Printing  House  has  published  books  in 
five  different  systems  of  embossed  print. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
practically  every  change  in  type  has  re- 
sulted in  discarding  large  and  valuable 
collections  of  embossed  books  and  stereo- 
typed plates.  These  losses  during  the  past 
quarter    of    a    century    have    amounted    to 
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more  than  a  million  dollars.  The  annoy- 
ance, inconvenience  and  educational  handi- 
cap to  fing-er  readers  brougiht  about  hy 
continual  and  oft-repeated  type  changes 
cannot   be   estimated. 

It  is  often  urged  that  comparatively 
few  blind  people  read  Braille.  This  state- 
ment, if  it  is  true,  does  not  reflect  so  much 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Braille  system,  as 
it  illustrates  the  disastrous  effects  of 
changing  the  type  and  style  of  printing 
for  the  blind  and  the  inadequacy  of  our 
home  teaching  facilities.  When  we  realize 
that  there  are  many  blind  people  living 
today  who  have  had  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  five  distinctly  different  em- 
bossed types,  we  wonder  that  many  more 
have  not  given  up   reading  in  disgust. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  London  Type 
Conference  officially  representing  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
adopted  standard  English  Braille  and  pub- 
lished jointly  a  handbook  entitled  "Stand- 
ard English  Braille,  Grades  I  and  II,"  it 
was  the  fondest  hope  of  embossers  and 
transcribers  generally  that  we  had  at  last 
arrived  at  a  truly  uniform  system  of 
Braille.  However,  when  the  report  of  the 
Conference  was  published,  Braille  publish- 
ers realized  that  the  handbook  contained 
an  elastic  clause  which  absolutely  destroys 
the  possibility  of  vmiformity  in  the  tran- 
scription of  books  into  Braille.  I  refer  to 
the  much-discussed  Rule  34  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Contractions  forming  parts  of  words 
should  not  be  used  when  they  are  likely 
to  lead  to  obscurity  in  recognition  or 
pronunciation,  and  therefore  they  should 
not  overlap  well-defined  syllable  divisions. 
Word  signs  should  be  used  sparingly  in 
the  middle  of  words  unless  they  form  dis- 
tinct syllables.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  undue  contraction  of  words 
of   relatively   infrequent   occurrence." 

This  rule  is  plainly  a  well-intentioned 
effort  at  a  compromise  between  the  advo- 
cates of  sequence  and  the  proponents  of 
full  syllabication.  There  is,  however,  so 
much  of  the  element  of  personal  judgment 
involved  that  no  two  stereotypists  or  tran- 
scribers, no  matter  how  conscientiously  they 
may  strive  for  uniformity,  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  reproduce  in  Braille  even  a 
short  article  in  the  same  form.  What 
is   obscure   to   one   individual   will   be   per- 


fectly clear  to  the  other,  and  certain  con- 
tractions which  will  seem  permissible  to 
one  will  be  entirely  objectionable  to  the 
other. 

After  discussing  this  subject  with  a 
number  of  professional  proof-readers  and 
stereotypists,  I  am  prepared  to  state  ad- 
visedly that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  between  the  princi- 
ples of  sequence  and  syllabication  with 
any  resulting  degree  of  uniformity  of 
practice.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  sub- 
stitute the  personal  judgment  of  the 
stereotypists  and  proof-readers  for  the 
rules   of   a   good   dictionary. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Braille  printers'  prob- 
lems would  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of 
the  handbook  "Standard  English  Braille, 
Grades  I  and  11"  with  the  provision  that 
full  syllabication  without  exception  be  ob- 
served in  the  printing  of  Braille  books  in 
this  country.  Following  such  a  policy,  the 
several  presses  could  attain  a  high  degree 
of  uniformity  in  form  and  practice  with 
the  result  that  the  blind  people  of  this 
country  would  at  once  have  a  literate  and 
uniform  system  of  Braille.  Our  English 
neighbors  could  not  charge  us  with  bad 
faith  because  we  would  be  faithfully  fol- 
lowing the  key  to  standard  English  Braille 
observing  our  inherent  right  to  interpret 
Rule  34  according  to  our  own  literary 
traditions. 

If  we  follow  any  good  American  diction- 
ary we  must  admit  that  all  syllables  are 
"well-defined"  because  they  are  so  marked 
and  indicated.  Obviously,  a  syllable  is 
either  a  syllable  or  not  a  syllable,  and  ac- 
cent markings  have  nothing  to  do  with 
making  it  any  more  "well-defined."  Our 
English  colleagues  following  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  are  perfectly  free  to  emboss 
their  books  according  to  the  principles  of 
sequence,  observing  principally  the  root 
forms  of  the  words  in  determining  just 
which  contractions  will  be  used  and  which 
avoided.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  an 
educated  American  who  elects  to  read  a 
book  published  in  English  would  have  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  peculiarities 
therein  employed.  The  same  would  of 
course  be  true  of  the  Englishman  who 
finds  it  desirable  to  read  Braille  books 
published  in  America.  The  annoyance  oc- 
casioned by  the  difference  in  type  would 
affect  only  that  small  percentage  of  braille 
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readers    who    read    books    printed    outside 
of  their  respective  countries. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  most  part,  has  observed  the 
principle  of  full  syllabication  in  the  pub- 
lication of  its  own  books,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  Braille  readers,  teachers  and 
librarians  are  willing  to  accept  the  princi- 
ples long  employed  by  the  English  in  the 
publication  of  their  books.  After  all,  it  is 
the  customer  demand  which  determines 
the  type  and  fashion  of  printing  employ- 
ed in  the  publication  of  any  book.  The 
final  decision  on  this  important  question 
depends  upon  the  several  independent 
printing  establishments  for  printing  Braille 
books  in  this  country.  In  this  connection 
I  will  venture  a  highly  personal  opinion 
that  in  the  councils  of  the  arbiters  of 
type  questions  in  this  country  entirely 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
judgment  and  opinions  of  the  professional 
stereotypists    and   proof-readers. 

On  behalf  of  the  Braille  publishers  who 
have  final  responsibility  for  the  form  and 
practice  employed  in  the  printing  of  Braille 
books,  I  appeal  to  this  Association  to  of- 
ficially declare  a  long-term  moratorium  on 
type  changes.  This  policy  can  be  best 
effected  by  hereafter  declining  to  invest 
type  commissions  with  plenary  powers  to 
act  for  Braille  readers  generally  and 
agencies  interested  in  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  Braille  literature.  I  also 
appeal  to  this  Association  to  go  on  record 
as  favoring  those  practices  which  will 
preserve  the  literary  value  of  the  Braille 
system  and  encourage  a  high  standard  of 
orthography  among  those  dependent  upon 
Braille  for  their  reading. 

Another  important  problem  confronting 
the  Printing  House  is  the  probable  effect 
of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  me- 
chanical reading  devices.  I  am  often 
asked  the  question:  "How  will  the  talking- 
book  movement  affect  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind?"  The  layman 
is  always  much  impressed  by  any  new 
discovery,  invention  or  device  which  will 
purportedly  relieve  the  blind  of  the  tedious 
necessity  of  finger  reading.  Each  new  de- 
vice— ^the  ediphone,  the  optophone,  the 
printing  visagraph,  the  talking  book  and 
the  readophone — is  hailed  in  the  public 
press  as  a  one  hundred  percent  solution  to 


the  literary  problems  of  the  blind.  Those 
closest  to  the  problems,  the  blind  them- 
selves and  the  publishers  of  books  for  the 
blind,  are  often  less  enthusiastic  and  cer- 
tainly more  skeptical  of  extravagant 
claims. 

Recently  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  issued  the  statement  that  its 
new  talking  book  "would  revolutionize 
publishing  for  the  blind."  If  this  claim 
is  valid.  Braille  publishers  will  certainly 
have  to  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
new  development  in  the  field  of  literature 
for  the  blind.  How  will  the  Printing 
House  meet  the  situation?  It  is  my  hum- 
ble opinion  that  it  will  meet  it  just  as  it 
has  heretofore  met  the  various  type 
changes.  It  will  alter  its  policy  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  and  if  necessary  it 
will  develop  a  highly  satisfactory  mechan- 
ical reading  device,  manufacture  it  and 
distribute   it  to  the   schools. 

During  the  past  year  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Printing  House  has  sought  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  attitude  of  blind  readers 
generally  towards  mechanical  reading 
devices  ? 

2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  publishers 
and  authors  towards  the  granting  of 
free  use  of  copyrighted  materials  for 
recordation  for  the  use  of  the  blind? 

3.  Will  inventors,  research  agencies  and 
patentees  grant  the  Printing  House 
the  free  use  of  existing  patents  and 
the  benefits  of  recent  researches  if 
it  is  decided  that  it  is  desirable  to 
record  books  for  use  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind? 

Replies  to  more  than  500  letters  to  blind 
people  indicate  that  the  individual  Braille 
reader  prefers  the  Braille  book  to  any 
mechanical  reading  device.  There  seems 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  phonographic 
books  will  come  nearer  to  replacing  Braille 
books  for  those  who  read  Braille  than  the 
radio  and  talking  pictures  have  come  to 
replacing  letterpress  books  for  sighted 
readers.  The  one  will  supplement  the 
other,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
use  of  one  method  will  stimulate  the  use 
of  the  other. 

Textbook  publishers,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  willing  to  grant  to  the  Print- 
ing House  the  free  use  of  their  copyright- 
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ed  materials  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
record  books  for  instructional  purposes. 
This  generous  attitude  of  letterpress  pub- 
lishers towards  the  Printing  House  is  no 
doubt  inspired  by  a  deep  sympathy  with 
and  understanding  of  its  work  brought 
about  by  most  cordial  and  satisfactory 
business  relations  of  long  standing. 

Inventors,  patentees  and  research  agencies 
generally  have  assured  the  Printing  House 
of  unrestricted  use  of  the  principal  meth- 
ods and  processes  now  employed  in  the 
production  of  mechanical  reading  devices. 
In  this  connection,  the  splendid  attitude 
of  President  Migel  of  the  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  In  a  recent  letter  he  gives  defi- 
nite assurance  that  the  results  of  the  ex- 
tensive  researches   of  the   Foundation   will 


be  available  to  the  Printing  House  should 
our  Board  of  Trustees  ever  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  record  books  for  use  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  safely  stated 
that  in  the  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century  of  service  to  the  blind  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  never 
had  a  better  equipped  plant,  a  more  highly 
trained  and  efficient  technical  staff,  nor 
has  it  enjoyed  a  sounder  financial  condition 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  the  institution 
will  make  a  serious  effort  to  maintain  its 
position  of  national  leadership  in  the  field 
of  providing  literature  for  the  blind  re- 
gardless of  the  form  and  method  which 
may  be  decided  upon  as  the  most  practic- 
able and  desirable  by  the  blind  themselves. 
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I.     History    Prior    to    1923 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  American  workers 
for  the  blind  adopted  Braille  grade  one 
and  a  half,  which  consists  of  the  British 
Braille  alphabet  and  44  of  the  one-cell 
contractions.  They  also  adopted  the  British 
system  of  mathematical  notation  and  the 
Braille  music  notation.  The  grade  two 
capital  sign  was  assigned  to  the  less  im- 
portant post  of  italic  sign,  while  the  less 
obtrusive  italic  sign  in  grade  two  was 
adopted  as  the  capital  sign  in  grade  one 
and  a  half.* 

When  grade  one  and  a  half  was  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  with  the  hope 
that  by  a  process  of  addition  and  elimi- 
nation the  English-speaking  world  would 
ultimately  agree  upon  a  form  of  the  code 
which  might  meet  with  universal  accept- 
ance. The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind,  which  with  its  predecessor, 
the    Uniform    Type    Committee,    had    been 

*145  contractions  and  abbreviations  were 
excluded  for  various  reasons.  See  Fourth  Re- 
port, Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  to  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers   for   the   Blind,   June,    1919,   p.    3. 


instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  was  instructed  to 
"continue  its  labors  with  the  British  Na- 
tional Uniform  Type  Committee  with  the 
view  of  reaching  a  complete  agreement 
regarding  the  whole  question  of  uniform 
type."  In  1923,  when  the  Uniform  Type 
Commission  ceased  to  exist  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  re- 
quested the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  carry  forward  the  activities  of 
that  Commission.f 

II.     Value  of   Uniformity   and  of   the   Use 
of  More  Oontractions 

The  average  American  is  appalled  by  the 
fact  that  grade  two  contains  more  than 
four  times  as  many  contractions  as  grade 
one  and  a  half.  An  examination,  however, 
of  the  145  contractions  in  grade  two  not 
included  in  grade  one  and  a  half  shows 
that  73  are  abbreviations,  the  significance 
of  many  of  which  is  very  obvious.  For 
instance,  the  learner  need  be  told  hardly 
more  than  once  that  bri  stands  for  Braille, 


tReport    of    the    American    Association    of 
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cd  for  could,  pd  for  paid,  rev  for  receive, 
etc. 

A  grade  two  reader  may  read  grade  one 
and  a  half  without  any  special  instruction, 
and  a  grade  one  and  a  half  reader  may, 
without  any  great  difficulty,  learn  grade 
two.  Few  British  grade  two  readers, 
however,  make  much  use  of  grade  one 
and  a  half  books.  Many  explanations 
of  this  have  been  advanced.  The  aver- 
age reader  tells  you  that  it  is  annoying 
to  meet  with  words  spelled  out  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  find  printed  in  con- 
tractions. Probably  the  psychological  rea- 
son behind  the  grade  two  Braillist's  dis- 
like for  grade  one  and  a  half  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  rapid  reader,  at  least, 
reads  in  large  measure  by  word  form 
rather  than  character  by  character,  and 
the  omission  of  so  many  of  the  frequently 
recurring  contractions  changes  the  general 
form  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
words  so  that  they  must  be  spelled  out 
by  the  habitual  grade  two  reader  before 
they   are   recognized. 

In  spite  of  the  sentiment  against  dupli- 
cating titles  in  grade  two,  many  books 
have  been  put  into  grade  one  and  a  half 
which  had  already  been  published  in  grade 
two  and  vice  versa.  If  publishing  for  the 
blind  were  a  commercial  enterprise  sup- 
ported by  readers  amply  able  to  indulge 
their  whims  as  well  as  their  tastes,  we 
might  look  with  complacency  upon  this 
duplication.  Since,  however,  books  for  the 
blind  must  be  paid  for  by  the  public, 
either  through  taxation  or  philanthropic 
contributions,  it  was  felt  we  had  no  moral 
right  to  sit  by  and  watch  this  waste  of 
money,  if  a  sound  basis  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  British  and  Americans  could  be 
arrived  at. 

Braille  contractions  have  three  purposes: 
1st,  to  save  space;  2nd,  to  facilitate  read- 
ing; and  3rd,  to  facilitate  writing.  In 
evaluating  any  contraction  all  these  pur- 
I)oses  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
No  extensive  study  has  been  made  of  the 
effect  of  contractions  upon  writing.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  so  long  as  con- 
tractions are  not  increased  in  number  to 
the  point  where  they  constitute  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  learner,  writing  is  facili- 
tated in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  number  of  dots  is  reduced. 
Again,  if  they  are  not  too  nximerous,  other 


factors  being  equal,  contractions  facilitate 
reading  in  probably  the  same  proportion 
that  they  save  space. 

Various  studies  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  relative  space-saving  value  of 
Braille  grade  two  as  compared  with  Braille 
grade  one  and  a  half.  Making  an  allow- 
ance for  proper  capitalization  of  both 
grades,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
space  saving  of  approximately  10%  in 
grade  two  as  compared  with  grade  one 
and  a  half. 

III.     Pre-Oonference   Negotiations 
(1929-1932) 

In  1929  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  entered  into  informal  negoti- 
ations with  the  British  National  Uniform 
Type  iCommittee  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
basis  of  agreement  upon  a  uniform  type 
for  the  English-speaking  world.  As  the 
Foundation  desired  to  have  the  fullest  pos- 
sible benefit  of  the  counsel  of  American 
workers  for  the  blind  in  this  important 
matter,  the  Presidents  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  were  asked  in  November, 
1929,  to  join  wdth  the  Foundation  in  the 
appointment  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  a  uni- 
form type  which  might  be  acceptable  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Accordingly 
the  following  persons  were  appointed: 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager,  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Chappie,  President,  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind; 
Superintendent,  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Member  of  Staff, 
Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
and  In  Charge  of  Braille  Hand-Transcrib- 
ing, American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  BUnd, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  President,  Am- 
erican Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  Supervisor,  Dept.  for  the  Blind, 
Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  M.  'C.  Migel,  President,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  1931  the  International  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  held  in  New  York  €ity 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  movement  to- 
ward uniformity.  Informal  conferences  be- 
tween British  and  American  leaders  em- 
phasized a  mutual  desire  to  come  to  a 
common  understanding.^  Meeting  simul- 
taneously with  the  World  Conference,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  reaffirmed  its  desire  for  a  com- 
mon system  for  all  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, through  a  resolution  urging  that  all 
efforts  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  American  readers  be  made  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

Stimulated  by  renewed  and  general  in- 
terest and  convinced  that  intelligent  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  American  readers  of 
Braille  could  only  come  through  knowl- 
edge of  contractions  under  discussion,  the 
American  Advisory  Committee  asked  the 
Braille  magazines  published  for  American 
readers  to  cooperate  in  familiarizing  Am- 
erican finger  readers  with  the  grade  two 
system  by  gradually  introducing  into  their 
columns  a  considerable  number  of  grade 
two  signs.  The  American  Braille  Press 
was  especially  active  in  this  matter  as  it 
was  publishing  periodicals  for  distribution 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  felt  most  keenly  the  wasteful 
results   of   lack   of   uniformity. 

After  considerable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  American  Advisory  Committee 
on  Uniform  Type  and  the  British  National 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  definite  pro- 
posals were  made  to  the  British  Com- 
mittee in  a  letter  dated  February  19,  1932, 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
number  of  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  system,  we  are  proposing  as  little 
divergence  from  grade  two  as  we  can, 
consistent  with  the  formulation  of  a  code 
acceptable  to  readers  in  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason  we  are  not  requesting 
several  changes  in  grade  two  which  we 
feel    should    be    made,    were    we    starting 
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afresh  on  a  new  system.  In  order  not  to 
render  existing  books  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  America  obsolete,  no  suggestions 
are  being  made  which  would  change  the 
significance  of  the  contractions  and  ab- 
breviations now  in  use. 

"In  considering  contractions  and  abbrevi- 
ations, we  have  evaluated  them  from  five 
standpoints : 

1.  Their  clearness  of  expression. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  they  facilitate 
reading  both  by  the  casual  as  well  as 
the  expert  reader. 

3.  Their  leamability. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  they  save  space. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  they  facilitate 
writing. 

"Certain  contractions  and  abbreviations 
which  we  propose  might  be  retained  in 
the  vmiform  Braille  code  are  objectionable 
from  some  standpoints,  but  because  of 
their  space-saving  value,  or  their  famili- 
arity to  present  grade  two  readers,  or 
their  high  degree  of  leamability,  we  do 
not  urge  that  they  be  dropped. 

"In  order  that  a  free  and  frank  discus- 
sion of  this  entire  subject  may  be  carried 
on  expeditiously,  we  propose  that  a  joint 
conference  be  called,  the  participants  in 
which  to  be  drawn  from  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States.  While  the  con- 
ferees should  be  conversant  with  the 
points  of  view  of  the  finger  reader,  the 
librarian,  the  educator,  the  Braille  publish- 
er, and  the  administrator  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  with 
which  embossed  books  are  printed,  the 
nvmiber  should  be  sufficiently  Kmited  to 
permit  of  practical  discussion  and  prompt 
decisions. 

"In  order  to  bring  our  negotiations  to 
an  early  issue,  we  herewith  submit  the  fol- 
lowing six  proposals  for  consideration  by 
the  joint  committee: 

I.  That  books  for  adults,  both  in  the 
British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States, 
be  published  in  a  code  made  up  as  follows: 

A.  The  present  Braille  alphaibet  as  used 
in  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States. 

B.  The  contractions  in  common  use  in 
grade  two  except  the  following: 
Christ,  Jesus,  God,  unto,  bb,  cc,  dd, 
ff,  gg. 
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C.  The  abbreviations  in  common  use  in 
grade  two  exceept  the  following: 
faith,  glory,  grace,  holy,  saith, 

D.  Point  6  to  be  used  as  the  capital  sign, 
and  points  2-6  as  the  italic  sign. 

II.  That  certain  rules  governing  the  use 
of  contractions  and  abbreviations,  syllabic- 
ation, capitalization,  the  use  of  whole- 
word  signs  as  part-word  signs,  the  se- 
quence of  words,  the  writing  of  Roman 
numerals,  and  the  writing  of  such  com- 
mon abbreviations  as  Mrs.,  Dr.,  etc.,  be 
revised  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  am- 
biguities, inconsistencies,  and  unnecessary 
divergence  from  ink-print  practice. 

III.  That  when  agreement  cannot  be  ar- 
rived at  regarding  such  usages  as  men- 
tioned in  II,  or  where  international  stand- 
ardization of  certain  usages  seems  im- 
necessary  or  inadvisable,  the  regulation  of 
such  matters  be  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  proper  authorities  in  the  respective 
countries  where  Braille  publishing  is  car- 
ried on. 

IV.  That  a  standing  joint  uniform  type 
committee  be  appointed  to  continue  the 
study  of  the  Braille  system  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  ways  in  which  the  code 
may  be  further  improved  from  time  to 
time,  by  joint  action  of  the  proper  author- 
ities in  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States. 

V.  That  a  joint  clearing  house  be  estab- 
lished to  which  all  Braille  printers  will 
report  proposed  publications  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication. 

VI.  That  steps  be  taken  to  arrange  an 
equitable  plan  for  interchange  of  Braille 
books  among  publishing  houses  or  libraries 
in    the    British    Empire    and    the    United 

States. 

"While  the  foregoing  proposals  repre- 
sent our  point  of  view  at  present,  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  we  wish  to 
close  the  door  to  the  consideration  of  other 
points  not  mentioned  in  this  statement,  in- 
cluding the  possible  omission  or  addition 
of  contractions  and  abbreviations.  It  seems 
essential  that  both  American  and  British 
representatives  on  the  joint  committee 
should  be  free  to  discuss  anything,  which 
in  the  light  of  their  judgment  or  in  the 
light  of  the  sentiments  of  their  respective 
constituencies  will  be  for  the  best  interests 


of  Braille  readers  on  both  sides  of  the 
water." 

After  the  interchange  of  various  letters, 
the  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British  National 
Type  Committee   on  April   26,   1932: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  my  Committee  are  willing,  in  order 
to  attain  uniformity — and  subject  to  a 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the  negotiations — 
to  agree  to  Clauses  1  and  2  of  your  com- 
munication of  March   18th,  viz: — 

(1)  To  drop  the  contractions  and  ab- 
breviations:— Christ,  Jesus,  God,  unto, 
bb,  cc,  dd,  if,  gg,  faith,  glory,  grace, 
holy,  saith. 

(2)  To  change  the  characters  represent- 
ing the  capital  and  italic  signs;  thus, 
British  dot  6  to  represent  the  capital 
sign,  and  British  dots  2-6  the  italic 
sign. 

"With  regard  to  the  other  points  which 
you  outline  under  the  heading  of  Proposal 
2,  the  Committee  approved  of  discussion 
being  entered  into  between  your  Organiz- 
attion  and  ours,  and  they  sincerely  hope 
that  their  deliberations  will  ultimately 
lead  to  complete   uniformity. 

"My  Committee  appreciate  the  gesture  of 
good  will  shown  by  your  Council  in  giving 
them  the  privilege  of  naming  the  place  of 
meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  London  would 
be  the  most  convenient  centre. 

"They  are  heartily  in  accord  with  you 
that  conclusions  are  likely  to  be  more 
quickly  reached  with  a  small  number  of 
conferees,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  who 
the  American  representatives  will  be,  and 
when  it  would  suit  them  to  come  to  this 
country." 

IV.     Resolutions  and  Committee 
Appointments 

On  June  28,  1932,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  adopted  the  follow- 
ing Resolution: 

"Whereas,  the  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee  has,  subject  to  similar 
action  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
agreed  to  modify  Braille  Grade  2  by  (1) 
substituting    the    Grade    iy2    capital    sign 
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for  the  Grade  2  capital  sign  heretofore  in 
use;  and  by  (2)  substituting  the  Grade 
1%  italic  sign  for  the  Grade  2  italic  sign 
heretofore  in  vise;  and 

Whereas,  The  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee  has  agreed  to  consider 
with  certain  American  representatives  the 
revision  of  the  rules  governing  Braille 
Grade   2; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  approve  the  afore- 
said two  modifications  in  Braille  Grade  2, 
and  hereby  agrees  to  appoint  one  repre- 
sentative of  a  committee  of  three,  the 
other  two  members  to  be  selected  as  fol- 
lows: One  by  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  other  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  acting  jointly,  said  Committee  to 
decide  upon  the  possible  elimination  from 
the  Grade  2  system  of  the  following  con- 
tractions and  abbreviations:  Christ,  Jesus, 
God,  unto,  faith,  holy,  glory,  grace,  saith, 
bb,  cc,  dd,  if,  gg,  and  to  have  authority  to 
conclude  arrangements  with  the  British 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee  estab- 
lishing rules  for  the  guidance  of  printers, 
and  making  such  other  modifications  in 
the  Braille  Code  as  will  in  its  opinion  im- 
prove the  system." 

On  June  29,  1932,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  adopted 
the   following   Resolution: 

"Whereas,  The  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee  has,  subject  to  similar 
action  by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
agreed  to  modify  Braille  grade  two  by 
substituting  the  grade  one  and  a  half 
capital  sign  for  the  grade  two  capital 
sign  heretofore  in  use,  by  substituting 
the  grade  one  and  a  half  italic  sign  for 
the  grade  two  italic  sign  heretofore  in  use, 
and  by  eliminating  from  the  grade  two 
system  at  least  the  following  contractions 
and  abbreviations:  Christ,  Jesus,  God, 
unto,  faith,  holy,  glory,  grace,  saith,  bb, 
cc,  dd,   ff,   gg;  and 

Whereas,  The  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee  has  agreed  to  consider 
with  certain  American  representatives  the 


revision    of    the    rules    governing    Braille 
grade  two; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in 
convention  assembled,  first,  approves  the 
aforesaid  modifications  in  Braille  grade 
two  for  adult  readers;  and  second,  author- 
izes the  creation  of  a  committee  of  three 
persons  to  be  selected  as  follows:  one  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
one  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  third  member  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
acting   jointly. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  said  com- 
mittee be  and  hereby  is  vested  with  au- 
thority to  conclude  arrangements  with  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
establishing  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
printers,  and  making  such  other  modifi- 
cations in  the  Braille  code  as  wili  in  its 
opinion  improve  the  system;  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  uniformity  in  the 
Braille  system;  so  far  as  is  possible 
through  moral  suasion,  and  to  improve 
printing  practices  among  Braille  embossers 
of  the  English  language. 

Be  It  Resolved  Further,  That  in  case 
this  committee  fails  to  secure  joint  agree- 
ment on  all  the  rules  for  writing  grade 
two  conforming  to  good  printing  practice, 
it  is  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and  pro- 
mulgate, in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Advisory  Committee  on  Uniform  Type, 
special  rules  for  the  gvddance  of  American 
publishers    of   Braille    books." 

In  conformity  with  these  Resolutions, 
the  following  Committee  was  appointed  to 
conclude  the  negotiations  with  the  British 
authorities: 

Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  De- 
partment for  the  Blind,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis,  Minnesota  —  Appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Rodenberg,  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois — Ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
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Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  New  York  —  Appointed  by  joint 
action  of  the  Presidents  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  and  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  British  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, which  represents  a  large  number 
of  organizations  for  the  blind  in  Great 
Britain,  appointed  the  following  sub-com- 
mittee to  carry  on  conversations  with  the 
American  representatives : 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stones  (Chairman) — Super- 
intendent and  Headmaster,  Royal  Blind 
School,    Edinburgh. 

Miss  D.  A.  Pain — Assistant  Secretary 
and  Librarian,  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,   London. 

Mr.  A.  Siddall  —  Chairman,  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
Home  Teacher. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor— Fellow  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  representing  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 

V.     The  London  Conference 

On  July  18-19,  1932,  the  American  and 
British  conferees  met  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  in  London.  The 
two  days  of  discussion  were  characterized 
by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  country  to  evaluate 
sympathetically  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other,  and  toi  find  a  method  of  harmoniz- 
ing divergences  based  lon  sound  principles 
rather  than  on  compromise.  The  modified 
system  resulting  from  this  conference  is 
known  as  "Standard  English  Braille."  It 
uses  as  a  basis  the  code  as  set  forth  in 
The  Braille  System  for  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing published  in  England  in  1931. 

The  following  changes  in  the  rules  were 
agreed  upon.§ 

Substitute  for  General  Rule  4,  p.  6:  "A 
paragraph  should  begin  in  the  third  cell 
of  the  new  line  except  where  space  saving 
is  material.  When,  for  space-saving  rea- 
sons, a  paragraph  is  begun  in  the  unfinish- 
ed line,  three   clear   spaces   shall   be   left. 


§Page  numbers  and  rules  refer  to  the  ink- 
type  edition  of  The  Braille  System  lor  Read- 
ing   and    Writing,    1931. 


The  latter  method  must  not  be  used  for 
a  lettered  or  numbered  paragraph.  Where 
a  paragraph  needing  special  indication  does 
not  begin  a  new  line,  a  star  or  other  mar- 
ginal indication  may  be  inserted." 

Substitute  for  General  Rule  5,  p.  6: 
"Each  new  line  of  verse  should  start  on  a 
new  line  as  in  letter-press  practice  except 
where  space  saving  is  material.  When, 
for  space-saving  purposes,  poetry  is  writ- 
ten as  prose,  the  Poetry-line  sign,  etc.  .  ." 
as  in  General  Rule  5. 

Substitute  for  General  Rule  2,  p.  5: 
"Abbreviations  current  in  ordinary  liter- 
ature are  to  be  used.  In  writing  such  ab- 
breviations, the  writer  shall  follow  the 
copy  or  shall  observe  prevailing  letter- 
press practice.  (The  abbreviation  point  is 
expressed  by  dots  2-5-6.)  Ex.:  e.g.;  viz.; 
M.A." 

Substitute  for  General  Rule  13-i,  p.  8: 
"In  writing  Roman  numerals  the  writer 
shall  follow  the  copy  or  prevailing  letter- 
press practice.  If  the  Roman  numerals 
are  capitalized  in  Braille,  they  should  be 
preceded  by  the  capital  sign;  if  they  are 
not  capitalized,  they  should  be  preceded 
by  the  letter  sign."  It  was  agreed  that 
Roman  numerals  may  be  written  without 
a  following   abbreviation  point. 

Substitute  for  General  Rule  10,  p.  7: 
"The  capital  sign,  dot  6,  is  placed  immed- 
iately before  a  letter  to  indicate  that  such 
a  letter  is  a  capital.  Contractions  may 
follow  a  capital  sign,  it  being  understood 
that  only  the  first  letter  is  a  capital.  The 
capital  sign  may  be  doubled  before  a  word 
or  a  Roman  numeral  containing  more 
than  one  letter  to  indicate  that  all  the 
letters  are  capitals." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  present  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  the  capital  sign  will 
generally  be  used  wherever  it  occurs  in 
the  best  letter-press  practice.  In  Great 
Britain  the  capital  sign  will  not  be  used 
in  general  literature. 

Drop  from  the  list  of  contractions  on 
pp.  lO  and  11  the  following:  Christ,  Jesus, 
God,  unto. 

Drop  from  the  list  of  abbreviated  words 
on  page  12  the  following:  faith,  glory, 
grace,  holy,  saith. 

Substitute  for  General  Rule  12,  p.  7: 
"The  italic  sign,  dots  4-6,  is  placed  before 
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a  word  to  indicate  that  the  word  is  in 
italics.  When  more  than  three,  etc.  .  ." 
as  in  General  Rule  12. 

Substitute  for  Grade  II  Rule  15,  p.  15: 
"Contractions  forming  parts  of  words 
should  not  be  used  when  they  are  likely 
to  lead  to  obscurity  in  recognition  or  pro- 
nunciation, nor  should  they  loverlap  accent- 
ed syllables.  Word  signs  should  be  used 
sparingly  in  the  middle  of  words  unless 
they  form  distinct  syllables.  Special  care 
Should  be  taken  not  imduly  to  contract 
words  of  relatively  infrequent  occurrence." 

Add  to  General  Rule  13-h,  p.8:  "Lower 
d  immediately  preceding  the  numeral  sign 
shall  be  used  as  the  dollar  sign," 

Add  to  Grade  II  Rule  14,  p.  14:  "The 
capital  sign  is  not  to  be  counted  in  the 
application   of   Rule   14." 

Add  at  the  end  of  Grade  II  Rule  10, 
p.  14:  "(See  Rule  15)" 

Substitute  for  Grade  II  Rule  7,  p.  13: 
"The  words  and,  for,  of,  the,  with,  a  may 
follow  one  another  without  a  space  be- 
tweeen  them  where  the  sense  permits. 
They  should  be  used  as  parts  of  words 
wherever  possible  (See  Rule  15),  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  contractions,  unless 
their  use  should  entail  waste  of  space. 
Ex.:   Then." 

Substitute  for  Grade  II  Rule  2,  p.  13: 
"The  contraction  for  ea,  dot  2,  may  be 
used  only  when  these  letters  occur  be- 
tween two  letters  of  the  same  word  in  one 
line.  It  should  not  be  employed  where  the 
letters  e  and  a  belong  to  separate  sylla- 
bles, as  in  react,  readdress,  preamble,  but 
it  would  be  permissible  in  realize.  It 
should  always  be  used  in  preference  to  ar 
in  such  words  as  hear,  dearth,  etc.  It  may 
not  begin  or  end  a  word   (See  Rule   15)." 

Add  at  the  end  of  Grade  II  Rule  1,  p. 
13:  "(See  Rule  15)" 

The  double  letter  signs,  bb,  cc,  dd,  ff,  gg, 
which  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  had  formerly  agreed  to  drop 
from  grade  two,  were  restored  to  that  sys- 
tem at  the  urgent  request  of  the  British 
delegation. 

Add  to  the  list  of  abbreviated  words, 
p.  12: 

nee — necessary 
tgr — together 
qk — quick 
Ir — letter 


It  was  decided  to  adopt  the  continental 
system  of  numbering  of  Braille  dots: 
1,2,3  down  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cell; 
4,  5,  6  down  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cell 
to  conform  with  the  numbering  agreed 
upon  in  1929  by  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Braille  Music  Notation,  in  which 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
the  United  States  participated.  This  num- 
bering has  long  been  in  common  use  in 
the  continental  European  countries,  and 
was  for  many  years  prior  to  1917  used  in 
America  in  describing  American  Braille 
characters. 

VI.  Joint   Editing  of  the   Handbook 

It  was  decided  that  the  Handbook  "The 
Braille  System  for  Reading  and  Writing" 
as  revised  in  1931,  should  be  re-edited  to 
bring  it  into  confoi-mity  with  the  princi- 
ples agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  official  Handbook  for 
Standard  English  Braille  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Miss  Pain  representing  the 
British  delegates,  and  Mr.  Rodenberg  rep- 
resenting the  American  delegates,  were  de- 
puted to  draft  the  new  edition,  the  draft 
when  completed  to  be  submitted  to  Messrs. 
Irwin,  Meyers,  Stone,  and  Tylor,  and  to 
be  set  up  both  in  print  and  in  Braille  type 
with  all  possible  speed. 

For  ten  days  or  more  following  the 
meeting  of  the  general  conference,  the 
editorial  sub-committee  worked  on  a  revis- 
ion of  the  Handbook  "Standard  English 
Braille  Grade  One  and  Grade  Two",  and 
the  draft  was  approved  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference.  After  all  ques- 
tions regarding  technical  details  were  dis- 
posed of,  the  manuscript  was  turned  over 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to 
be  printed  in  ink-type,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  be 
published  in  Braille  for  use  in  the  United 
States.  However,  before  the  manuscript 
of  the  text  could  be  printed  in  London, 
and  again  before  the  Braille  edition  for 
America  was  finished,  considerable  nego- 
tiation was  necessary  both  between  the 
British  and  American  committees  and 
among  the  members  of  these  committees, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  minor  details.  This 
delayed  the  final  issuance  of  the  ink-print 
and  embossed  texts  for  several  months. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  the  con- 
ference reached  so  complete  an  agreement 
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that  it  was  possible  to  carry  through  this 
joint  editing  of  the  Key  immediately  after 
the  conference  discussions,  and  that  a  sin- 
gle ink-print  edition  can  be  used  in  both 
coxmtries.  It  was  necessary  to  publish 
two  editions  in  Braille  as  the  British  elect- 
ed to  publish  their  edition  without  capitals 
whereas  in  America  an  edition  with  capi- 
tals is   essential. 

VII.  Summary    of    Results 

The    results    lof    the    London    conference 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  A  few  of  the  least-used  signs  and  ab- 
breviations in  grade  two  have  been 
dropped  from  the  system:  Christ,  Je- 
sus, Grod,  unto,  faith. 

2.  The  capital  sign  heretofore  peculiar 
to  Braille  grade  one  and  a  half  will 
henceforth  be  used  in  both  countries 
whenever  capitalization  is  observed; 
also  the  grade  one  and  a  half  signs 
for  degree  and  per  cent  and  the  sign 
denoting  italics  were  adopted. 

3.  The  special  abbreviation  sign  hereto- 
fore used  by  the  British  has  been 
dropped  in  favor  of  a  period. 

4.  Five  new  abbreviated  words  (across, 
letter,  necessary,  quick,  together)  re- 
curring with  high  frequency  in  the 
English  language  have  been  added  to 
the  code. 

5.  Eoman  numerals  will  be  written  as  in 
ink-type. 

6.  Better  directions  for  paragraph,  verse, 
and  foot-note  writing  have  been  given. 

7.  Simplification  of  certain  rules  and  ta- 
bles was  made. 

8.  In  Standard  English  Braille  the  use 
of  contractions  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches complete  syllabication  since 
contractions  are  not  to  be  used  when 
they  interfere  with  legibility  by  ob- 
scuring  recognition   or  pronunciation. 

9.  The  continental  numbering  of  dots 
was  adopted. 

10.  The  joint  editing  of  a  common  hand- 
book was  achieved. 

11.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be 
cooperation  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  in  the  future  to  maintain 
uniformity  of  Braille  usage. 


VII.  Appreciation 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  cordial  co- 
operation which  it  has  received  on  every 
hand.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  publish  books  in 
the  future  in  Standard  English  Braille 
Grade  Two.  Many  of  the  Braille  publish- 
ers have  already  begun  to  issue  their  mag- 
azines in  the  new  system,  and  most  of  the 
others  have  announced  their  intention  to 
do  so  in  the  very  near  future.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London  began  publishing  all 
Braille  books  and  magazines  in  Standard 
English  Braille  Grade  Two.  The  Canad- 
ian National  Institute  for  the  Blind  issues 
its  publications  in  this  system.  The  Tnis- 
tees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  have  voted  that  all  high  school 
books  in  the  future  shall  be  published  in 
Standard  English  Braille  Grade  Two.  In- 
structors in  most  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  have  begun  teaching  Standard  Eng- 
lish Braille  Grade  Two  to  their  pupils. 
Librarians  and  home  teachers  have  assist- 
ed greatly  in  presenting  the  new  system 
to  old  and  new  readers. 

Most  of  all  the  Committee  appreciates 
the  fine  spirit  of  progressiveness  exhibited 
by  the  blind  readers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, who  have  cheerfully  taken  up  the  new 
system  in  the  hope  that  at  last  the  Eng- 
lish-reading world  has  settled  upon  a  code 
which  will  be  reasonably  permanent.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  that  as  the  years  go 
by,  slight  shortcomings  will  appear,  but 
so  far  as  it  can  now  be  foreseen,  such 
shortcomings  can  be  corrected  in  a  way 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  average  reader. 

IX.  Recommendations 

The  present  Committee  has  felt  that  its 
work  would  not  be  complete  until  certain 
outstanding  questions  concerning  printing 
practices  in  Britain  and  America  could  be 
settled.  For  this  reason,  the  Committee 
has  continued  to  advise  with  publishers 
oonceming  minor  interpolations  in  the  ap- 
plication of  rules  and  principles  whose  ef- 
fect could  not  be  completely  and  accurate- 
ly forecast  at  the  time  of  the  London 
meeting.  Interpretations  in  the  applica- 
tion of  rules  will  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  a  pemianent  and  representa- 
tive type  committee  should  be  established. 
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Since  for  a  number  of  years  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  have  been  recognized  to 
have  final  authority  in  matters  of  emboss- 
ed type  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
and  since  in  192i3  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  conferred 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  on  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  it  is  recommended 
that: 

(1)  The  present  type  committee  be  su- 
perseded by  a  committee  of  five,  two  to 
be  appointed  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  two  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind;  and  one  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  with  authority  to  act 
in  behalf  of  Braille  readers  and  all  agen- 
cies interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
standard  Braille  code. 

(2)  The  members  of  such  committee 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  or  until 
successors  are  appointed  except  that  the 
first  members  appointed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Instnactors  of  the  Blind 
shall  hold  office  until  June  20,  1934,  or 
until   successors  are  appointed. 

(3)  A  majority  of  the  members  be  blind 
and  be  proficient   Braille  readers. 

(4)  The  twio  members  appointed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  shall  be  an  instructor  and  a  librar- 
ian; and  the  two  members  appointed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  shall  be  a  Braille  embosser  and 
a  home  teacher,  unless  in  the  opinion  of 
the  appointing  powers  this  restriction  un- 
duly limits  them  in  their  choice  of  per- 
sons for  the  committee. 

(5)  This  committee  have  the  power  to 
choose  its  own  chairman;  and  to  co-opt 
sub-committees    on   musical,   mathematical, 


and  other  special  notations  when  occasion 
warrants. 

(6)  This  committee  submit  a  report  an- 
nually to  the  organizations  appointing  its 
membership. 

(7)  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  requested  to  act  as  the  secretar- 
iat for  the  committee,  and  be  subject 
therein  to  the  direction  of  the  committee, 
save  that  expenditures  of  money  shall  be 
governed  by  arrangements  to  be  agreed 
on  between  the  three  organizations  spon- 
soring the  committee. 

NOTE:  It  is  understood  that  the  pres- 
ent committee  shall  be  discharged  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  report  by  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  uni- 
form type  committee. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 
GEORGE  F.  MEYER 
LOUIS  W.  RODENBERG 

June,  1933. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
Mr.  Rodenberg's  report  was  received  and 
ordered  filed. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  the  assem- 
bly gave  Mr.  Rodenberg  a  unanimous  and 
hearty  vote  of  appreciation  for  his  sin- 
cere and  efficient  representation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instmctors  of  the 
Blind   at   the   London   Braille    Conference. 

NOTE:  The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Roden- 
erg's  report  did  not  commit  the  assembly 
to  any  of  the  provisions   included  therein. 

The  endorsement  of  its  provisions  was 
referred  to  the  regular  business  session  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution. 


DISCUSSION 

Robert  D.  Morrow 
Superintendent,  Arizona  School   for  the   Blind,   Tucson,  Arizona 


I  should  probably  be  embarrassed  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  try  to  discuss  Braille 
type,  but  I  am  not  embarrassed  in  the 
least  because  I  know  of  no  one  who  could 
come  before  you  with   a  mind  more   open 


than  mine  at  the  present  time.  If  I  make  er- 
roneous statements  you  are  partly  to  blame 
because  like  Will  Rogers  all  I  know  about 
this  thing  anyway  is  what  I've  heard  or 
read  in  the  papers  (that  you  have  written). 
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Mr,  Eodenberg  has  given  a  most  inter- 
esting report  and  I  commend  him  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
work  which  they  have  done.  Mr.  Eoden- 
berg and  his  committee  point  out  that 
Grade  II  as  adopted  at  their  meeting  is 
not  the  ideal  system  that  it  might  be  had 
it  been  possible  to  establish  a  system  in 
its  entirety,  wholly  new  with  none  of  the 
seeming  errors  that  may  now  be  found  in 
the  proposed  revision.  It  would  be  econ- 
omically impossible  and  educationally  un- 
wise to  try  to  establish  a  oomplete  new 
system.  The  committee  has  suggested 
that  changes  must  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  feel  that  the  changes  will 
come  through  a  gradual  process  of  evolu- 
tion and  will  be  hardly  noticeable  to  the 
average  adult  reader  of  Braille. 

The  principal  points  of  contention,  or 
shall  I  say,  the  principal  differences  of 
opinion  which  now  exist  are  in  regard  to 
capitalization  and  syllabication  as  prac- 
ticed in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  layman  I  have  always  felt  that 
complete  syllabication  would  be  most  es- 
sential; however,  since  talking  with  a 
number  of  expert  Braille  readers  during 
the  past  few  months  I  have  rather  altered 
my  stand  on  this  question.  There  seems 
to  be  a  rather  general  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  the  better  readers  that  com- 
plete syllabication  is  not  necessary.  The 
judgment  of  the  adult  readers,  if  not  un- 
duly influenced,  is  the  best  criterion  of  the 
method  to  be  employed  or  the  system  to 
be  used.  The  problem  of  pronunciation, 
of  spelling,  and  of  the  time  Grade  II 
Braille  should  be  introduced  into  the  school 
should  be  a  problem  for  the  various 
schools  to  work  out  for  themselves.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  readers  be  introduced 
in  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  grade  and 
the  suggestion  is  probably  a  wise  one. 
The  work  of  this  committee  has  been  pri- 
marily the  working  out  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  the  adult  blind,  and  since  that  has 
been  the  primary  purpose  and  function  it 
should  preclude  all  argument  at  this  time 
as  to  when,  how,  and  why  Grade  II  Braille 
should  be  introduced  to  the  school  child. 
We  might  say  in  passing  that  all  text- 
books shoud  be  printed  with  full  syllabi- 
cation. We  find  the  following  statement 
in  a  summary  of  results  of  the  work  of 
this   committee:    "Contractions   are   not   to 


be  used  when  they  interfere  vnth  legibility 
by  obscuring  recognition  or  pronuncia- 
tion." If  such  a  course  is  carefully  fol- 
lowed we  need  not  worry  too  much  about 
syllabication  or  lack  of  syllabication  in 
books  of  fiction  printed  in  Grade  II. 

The  matter  of  capitalization  was  han- 
dled nicely  by  the  committee— in  England 
they  ^vill  continue  without  capitalization; 
in  the  United  States  we  shall  continue  the 
practice  of  capitalization.  It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  a  reader  may,  with  a  word  of 
explanation,  read  either  type  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

I  was  warned  by  an  estimable  gentle- 
man, for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  that 
I  should  limit  my  discussion  to  the  report 
of  this  committee  and  that  I  was  not  to 
discuss  in  any  way  the  work  done  by  the 
American  Braille  Commission.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  was  very  unfair,  since 
the  "whole  business"  has  been  "hashed 
and  rehashed",  "cussed  and  discussed", 
time  and  time  again.  The  "Outlook  for 
the  Blind",  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  (and  again  quite  recently),  the  A. 
A.W.B.  at  their  convention  last  summer, 
and,  if  I  were  the  linguist  Mr.  Bledsoe 
seemed  to  be  this  morning  I  should  add 
"et  cetera  ad  infinitum",  have  discussed 
this   matter   freely   and   often. 

As  you  all  probably  know,  this  report 
has  been  accepted  by  the  A.A.W.B.;  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
accepted  the  report  tentatively  in  order 
that  the  type  committee  could  begin  to 
function  last  year.  Books  and  magazines 
are  being  printed  and  have  been  printed 
to  conform  with  the  principles  agreed 
upon  in  London  in  1932  and  now  set  forth 
in  the  Handbook  for  Standard  English 
Braille.  Mr.  Ellis  reported  some  time  ago 
that  plates  and  books  are  now  being  ex- 
changed. The  extent  of  the  mutual  bene- 
fit derived  from  this  exchange  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  inevitable  and  wholly 
desirable  that  this  practice  should,  for  the 
common  good  of  the  adult  blind,  continue. 
If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  recommend  that 
this  report  be  accepted  and  that  a  resolu- 
tion be  drawn  up  similar  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  A.A.W.B.  in  1933  incor- 
porating the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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For  many  years  we  have  been  dream- 
ing dreams  of  an  ideal  that  we  hope  some 
day  to  attain.  That  the  ideal  has  not  been 
realized  and  may  not  be  realized  for  many 
years  to  come  would  not  justify  us  in 
"chucking"  the  whole  business  of  uniform- 
ity— many  a  charming  wife  who  has  found 
her  knight  errant  other  than  she  had 
dreamed  will  bear  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment, I  am  sure. 

Compromises  have  been  made,  further 
compromises  will  undoubtedly  be  made  in 
the  future.  We  cannot  be  childish  and 
quit  playing  because  some  of  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  not  the  rules  that  we  fol- 
lowed last  year  or  twenty  years  ago.  There 
are   obstacles   that   must   be   overcome   be- 


fore uniformity  is  a  reality,  but  these  ob- 
stacles are  not  insurmountable.  The  work 
has  just  begun,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  be  carried  on  until  it  is  consummated 
in  the  ideal  for  which  we  are  striving. 

In  the  meantime  I  should  like  to  again 
commend  Mr.  Rodenberg  and  his  commit- 
tee for  the  work  which  they  have  done. 
Personally  I  hope  that  we  may  continue 
to  have  full  syllabication  in  all  textbooks, 
that  we  may  have  conformity  (a  combina- 
tion of  sequence  and  syllabication)  in  books 
of  fiction  printed  in  Grade  II,  that  we  may 
continue  to  edit  jointly  the  Handbook,  and 
that  the  Braille  Commission  may  continue 
as  a  permanent  organization  working  for 
uniformity   in  "Standard   English   Braille". 
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Music   and   the   New   Leisure     -----------     Osbourne    McCunathy 
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Discussion      -------------     Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
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ADDRESS 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Lee 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  Missouri 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  I  am  indeed 
sorry  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  School  before.  I  have  known  Dr.  Green 
for  several  years  and  he  has  given  me 
several  most  pressing  invitations.  I  want 
to  say  now,  Dr.  Green,  that  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  accepted  your  kind  invitations 
and  hope  to  in  the  future. 

On  the  way  down  this  afternoon  the 
thought  kept  running  through  my  mind — 
what  would  I  talk  about  on  this  occasion? 
The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  I 
came  back  to  the  subject  of  educating 
the  child.  I  am  therefore  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  educating  the  child.  That 
is  rather  new  for  us  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

We,  who  are  in  education,  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  all-import- 
ant consideration  is  the  child.  We  hire 
teachers,  build  buildings,  etc.,  supposedly 
for  this  purpose — namely,  to  educate  the 
child.  In  this  program  of  educating  the 
child,  I  believe  that  we  are  likely  to  think 
of  the  education  of  the  child  as  only  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  classroom.  In 
order  to  get  before  you  exactly  what  I 
mean,  may  I  review  just  a  moment?  If 
we  take  that  view  of  education,  then  we 
will  have  to  say  that  the  people  who  lived 
prior  to  our  public  schools  did  not  have 
any  education  whatsoever.  We  must  re- 
member that  all  of  our  present  educational 


system  is  of  recent  origin.  Only  one 
hundred  years  ago  next  winter  was  our 
public  school  system  law  passed  in  our 
state.  If  you  vnll  look  up  the  records,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
oldest  system  in  the  nation  is  not  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  There- 
fore, comparatively  speaking,  our  educa- 
tional system  is  new.  It  is  of  recent 
origin. 

When  our  public  school  system  was 
established  in  this  state,  there  was  not  a 
county  superintendent,  not  a  city  superin- 
tendent— no  individual  to  go  before  the 
Legislature  to  urge  a  program  for  the 
state.  It  was  adopted  because  our  early 
fathers  and  mothers  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  must  have  a  supple- 
mentary agency  to  help  out  in  the  edu- 
cational program.  If  you  will  recall  just 
a  moment  certain  agencies  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  child  from  the  earliest 
days  down  to  the  present,  what  are  they? 
What  was  the  first  agency  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  child?  It  was  the 
home.  The  home  five  thousand  years  ago 
was  interested  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren in  the  same  way  that  it  is  today. 
The  home  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  our  dominant  educa- 
tional agencies,  because  the  child  lives  his 
first  five  or  six  years  in  the  home.  By 
the  way,  the  child  learns  more  during  the 
first  five  or  six  years  than  during  any 
other   period   of  its   life.     The  whole   con- 
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ception  of  education  was  formerly  that  we 
did  not  learn  anything  until  we  went  to 
school.  The  teacher  imparts  the  facts  and 
the  child  memorizes  them  and  that  pro- 
cess enables  the  child  to  lead  a  more  suc- 
cessful life.  But  we  are  not  willing  to 
accept  this  inpouring  process  today.  Edu- 
cation is  not  an  inpouring  process  in  the 
last  analysis.  Dr.  Dewey  said  education 
is  life  itself.  Education  is  changing  just 
as  life  is  changing.  Education  must  be 
dynamic.  From  that  standpoint,  the  child 
lives  his  first  five  years  in  the  home;  his 
next  six  years  in  the  home  and  part-time 
in  school.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
agree  that  the  child  does  not  learn  any- 
thing before  he  attends  school.  I  have  a 
young  son  two  years  and  five  months  old. 
I  had  the  pleasure  one  evening  recently  of 
spending  that  evening  alone  with  this  boy 
and  that  was  a  privilege,  as  I  travel 
around  so  much.  Modern  fathers,  I  some- 
times think,  do  not  get  acquainted  with 
their  own  children.  That  evening  Mrs. 
Lee  and  the  three  other  boys  were  away, 
so  I  had  the  two-year  old  youngster  with 
me  and  started  in  playing  with  him.  Sud- 
denly I  had  the  idea  to  ask  him  certain 
things  about  the  house  to  see  if  he  knew 
them.  I  asked  him — where  is  the  tele- 
phone? Do  you  believe,  he  knew!  He 
ran  over  to  it,  took  off  the  receiver,  and 
hollered  in  it.  Then  I  asked  him  "Where 
is  the  electric  light?"  "Where  is  the 
electric  refrigerator?"  I  was  surprised  to 
know  that  he  knew  the  electric  refriger- 
ator. If  some  of  you  people  had  been 
asked  at  twenty  years  of  age  where  the 
electric  refrigerator  was,  you  could  not 
have  pointed  it  out.  If  you  had  been 
asked  these  questions,  you  could  not  have 
answered  them  at  all.  But  this  youngster, 
two  years  and  two  months  old,  knew  ex- 
actly those  things.  I  am  trjdng  to  say 
that  this  youngster  knew  those  things,  for 
he  had  learned  them  in  the  home.  How 
much  does  a  youngster  know  when  he 
starts  in  school?  The  average  youngster 
has  a  hearing  vocabulary  of  about  1,000 
words  at  the  age  of  six — knows  about 
1,000  words  through  his  ears.  Then,  the 
first  year  in  school,  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  about  400  words  through  his  eyes. 
While  learning  the  400  words  through  the 
eye,  he  has  learned  600  words  through  the 
ears.  The  youngster  then  at  home  learns 
more  during  the   first  six  years  than   any 


other  single  period.  The  home  is  the  first 
dominant  agency  in  our  educational  pro- 
gram. The  home,  first,  then,  is  the  domi- 
nant agency  in  our  educational  program. 

The  second  dominant  agency  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  child  is  the  church. 
Our  parents  realized  that.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  church  of  today  is  one 
of  the  greatest  dominant  factors  in  the 
education  of  the  child  (using  the  term 
education  in   its   broadest   sense). 

The  third  dominant  agency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  is  the  one  with 
which  we  are  primarily  concerned — the 
school  in  its  broadest  aspects.  As  I  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  young,  relatively  speaking.  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
during  the  Colonial  days,  they  did  not 
have  educated  children.  They  had  private 
schools  during  that  period  built  upon  the 
fundamental  principle  that  each  family 
should  pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family.  Our  leaders,  Jef- 
ferson, Washington,  Madison,  and  others, 
early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
form  of  government  all  people  should  be 
educated.  They  said,  we  will  establish  a 
school  in  a  certain  district  and  will  tax 
all  in  that  district  to  educate  the  children. 
How  far  have  we  gotten  away  from  that 
theory!  All  over  this  land  we  find  schools. 
They  are  all  built  upon  this  one  funda- 
mental principle,  except  in  those  states 
which  have  gone  further.  All  people  in 
a  certain  district  are  paying  certain  taxes 
proportionate  to  their  wealth  to  help  edu- 
cate the   children. 

I  believe  that  we  as  teachers  have  been 
a  little  too  quick  to  accept  the  designation 
"teacher."  The  school  established  and 
maintained — was  not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  the  home  and  the  church 
in  its  educational  program.  It  is  financed 
by  the  parents  themselves. 

Have  our  schools  changed  since  they 
were  established?  When  I  started  to 
teach,  I  taught  the  children  by  charts. 
The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  memorize 
all  the  A  B  C's.  My  teacher  had  me 
memorize  the  alphabet  forward  and  back- 
ward. This  was  of  great  help  to  me  dur- 
ing my  school  work!  When  I  went  to 
school  we  had  to  memorize  all  the  bones 
of  the  body.  As  I  remember  there  were 
208.      The    teacher    did    not    say    anything 
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about  the  kind  of  food  I  should  eat  to 
strengthen  these  bones  or  muscles.  Isn't 
it  rather  silly  that  we  can't  do  this  in- 
pouring  process  and  that  this  process  will 
in  some  mysterious  way  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  lead  a  better  life?  It  seems 
silly,  but  we  have  been  doing  it  for  a 
long  time  in  the  past.  The  only  person 
to  whom  the  dates  were  important  was 
the  teacher.  The  children  were  never  in- 
terested in  the  dates.  In  the  educational 
process,  no  learning  takes  place  unless 
there  is  interest — unless  there  is  zeal — 
unless  there  is  spontaneity. .  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  real  learning  otherwise. 

Another  illustration:  I  remember  going 
to  school  in  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  grade 
and  hearing  the  children  work  the  180th 
problem  in  the  ( ? )  arithmetic.  I  studied 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic 
calculus,  etc.,  and  I  cannot  even  remember 
all  the  courses  in  mathematics  I  took. 
The  all-important  thing  was  to  work  the 
problem  so  that  I  would  pass  that  par- 
ticular course.  I  cannot  say  I  disliked 
the  subject  very  much,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  going  after  my  work  with  zeal, 
I  did  not  have  it.  Just  recently  I  heard 
of  a  boy  who  started  to  build  a  boat.  He 
bought  the  lumber,  read  up  on  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  lumber,  then  decided  on  the 
length  of  the  boat,  etc.  While  he  was 
doing  all  this,  the  youngster  made  a  fair 
grade  in  his  algebra.  It  was  a  real  edu- 
cational program  for  the  youngster.  "With 
all  due  respect  to  all  courses  in  higher 
mathematics,  there  is  more  education  in 
the  process  of  building  that  boat  because 
in  just  that  process  he  was  interested  in  it. 
The  school  of  the  future  is  one  which  will 
contribute  more  to  the  whole  life  of  the 
individual.  Some  of  us  find  as  we  go 
along  that  we  have  to  unlearn  certain 
things  we  have  learned.  I  have  mentioned 
three  educational  agencies:  the  home,  the 
church,  the  school.  I  want  to  say  this. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  can  go 
about  clamoring  about  hard  times.  But  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  a  panic  was 
abroad,  Horace  Mann  went  about  preach- 
ing a  sound  educational  philosophy,  and 
shortly  thereafter  emerged  a  period  when 
the  whole  elementary  program  was  estaib- 
lished.      This    whole    program    grew    until 


1870.    In  that  year  came  a  depression.     In 
this  year  the  school  people  laid  the  frame- 
work  for   a   broader   educational   program 
and  in  1880  this  doubled.    Today  there  are 
about  6,000,000  pupils  in  the  high  schools 
of  our  nation.     We  now  are  in  an  economic 
condition  of  depression,  but  I  want  to  say 
that   I   believe   we   will   emerge   from   our 
present    condition   into    a   new   era   which 
will  provide   special  training  for  our  peo- 
ple  who  need  it  so  that  every   individual 
will    be    prepared    to    take    his    place    in 
society  and  make  a  contribution  to  society. 
The    whole    program    of    vocational    guid- 
ance and  adult  education  is  now  upon  us. 
The  school  of  the  future  will  be  synonym- 
ous with  life.     It  will  be  life  itself.     We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  educational 
program   which   will   use   all   the   children 
of  all  the  people,  but  never  once  have  we 
heard  of  a  program  which  will  use  all  the 
people   of  all  the  children.     I  believe  the 
two   are   synonymous.     We  cannot  use   all 
the  children  of  all  the  people  without  edu- 
cating all  the  people   of  all  the  children. 
The    fourth    agency   in   this    educational 
program    is    the   community    in   which    we 
live.      The    community    in    the    early    days 
did  not  exist   as  much   as   it   does  today. 
Today    the    community    runs    the    children 
of    the    community.      Children    play    with 
each   other.      The    only   way   we   can   rear 
our   own  children  today  is  to  move   away 
and   build    a    great   wall    about   us.      In    a 
complex    civilization    we    cannot    do    that. 
Thus,  as  I  see  it,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
are  the  fourth  great  agency  in  our  present- 
day  civilization — the  natural  conclusion  to 
our   perfect   civilization!      In   our   work   is 
it    not    worthwhile   to    mention   the    larger 
view?      Everything   that   makes    a   favor- 
able  reaction   on  the   child  is  part   of  the 
child's    education.      When    Sir    Christipher 
Wren    went    about    talking    with    the    men 
working  on  the   Cathedral,  he  came  upon 
a  man  shoveling  dirt.    He  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing.     He  said,  "I  am  shoveling 
dirt."     He   asked   a  second  man   what  he 
was  doing.     He  said,  "I  am  earning  a  liv- 
ing."    The  third  man  said,  "I  am  helping 
Sir    Christipher    Wren   to   build   the   finest 
cathedral  in  the  world."  So  may  we  try  to 
feel  that  larger  vision  of  the  great  work 
we  are  in. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  NEW  LEISURE 

Osborne  MoConathy 

{Guest  Speaker) 

Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 


Several  times  since  receiving  your  grac- 
ious invitation  to  address  you  I  have  asked 
myself  why  it  was  that  I  was  chosen  for 
this  honor.  And  since  accepting  the  invi- 
tation I  have  also  wondered  somewhat 
why  I  was  impelled  to  do  so.  Possibly 
the  second  question  is  easier  to  answer 
than  the  first.  I  have  concluded  that 
I  am  here  because  of  a  lively  curiosity 
which  leads  me  to  wish  to  know  as  much 
as  I  can  about  the  work  you  are  doing. 
This  curiosity  is  by  no  means  impersonal. 
On  the  contrary,  it  springs  largely  from 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  son  who  has  been 
totally  deaf  since  early  infancy.  Conse- 
quently I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems    of   the    handicapped. 

The  more  I  have  thought  over  my  ad- 
dress the  greater  has  grovsm  my  diffidence 
as  to  the  value  of  any  message  which  I 
might  bring  to  you.  I  know  so  little  of 
your  peculiar  problems  that  perforce  I 
must  address  myself  to  the  more  general 
aspects  of  my  subject,  leaving  to  you 
to  make  such  application  as  you  feel  my 
talk    deserves. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about 
the  new  era  of  leisure  into  which  our 
country  is  said  to  be  heading.  Some- 
times it  seems  a  bit  difficult  to  believe, 
and  requires  a  lot  of  faith  and  optimism 
to  accept.  And  yet  every  now  and  then 
something  occurs  which  stimulates  our  im- 
agination and  renews  our  courage.  For 
example,  the  newspapers  of  last  May  26th 
carried  reports  of  a  most  interesting  meet- 
ing held  in  Chicago  the  previous  day  at 
the  invitation  of  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.  Re- 
duced to  a  single  statement,  the  remark- 
able predictions  of  a  number  of  our  lead- 
ing scientists  and  industrialists  who  contri- 
buted to  this  "Preview  of  Industrial  Pro- 
gress" was  expressed  as  follows:  "A 
realization  of  the  biblical  promise  of  a  life 
of  three  score  years  and  ten  with  more 
leisure  and  culture  and  uncounted  physical 
conveniences." 

May  we  not  assume  that  these  predic- 
tions will  be  verified  and  that  their  prom- 
ise of  an  era  of  larger  leisure  and  wider 


culture  will  be  realized.  Indeed,  who  dares 
doubt  it,  for  failure  apparently  means  the 
end  of  our  civilization  and  unspeakable 
chaos.  As  educators,  then,  it  becomes  your 
responsibility  and  mine  to  look  ahead  to 
the  days  when  our  boys  and  girls  must 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  new  social  and  industrial 
order.  And  this  must  be  the  case,  I  be- 
lieve, whether  we  think  in  terms  of  the 
fully  equipped  child  or  of  the  handicapped. 

As  one  engaged  in  the  special  field  of 
music  education,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  these  suggested  developments. 
If  we  are  to  look  forward  to  an  era  of 
increased  leisure  and  finer  culture,  then 
music  inevitably  must  play  a  larger  part 
in  our  lives.  In  this  presence  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  argue  the  point. 
Throughout  all  ages,  wherever  man  has 
dwelt,  music  has  been  one  of  his  choicest 
means  of  self-expression  and  emotional  re- 
lease. Even  the  rampant  materialism  of 
the  age  from  which  we  seem  to  be 
emerging  has  amply  demonstrated  this 
principle  in  the  type  of  music  which  it 
has  produced. 

In  considering,  then,  the  problem  of 
bringing  music  into  tlie  lives  of  our  pupils, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  several  ways  in  which  music  contri- 
butes to  the  varied  needs  of  different  in- 
dividuals. To  one,  music  may  become  a 
vocation;  to  another,  an  avocation;  to  a 
third,  a  culture;  and  to  a  fourth,  a  recre- 
ation. In  my  opinion,  all  four  of  these 
attitudes  are  worthy,  and  are  deserving  of 
careful  development  in  our  educational 
scheme.  In  the  new  era  which  we  vision 
there  will  be  a  place  for  vocations,  avoca- 
tions, cultures,  and  amusements,  and  our 
educational  plans  must  see  that  each  func- 
tions most  effectively  and  happily.  The 
educator,  therefore,  must  regard  as  worthy 
of  development  whatever  contribution  music 
may  make  to  an  individual  in  any  one  of 
these  phases  of  his  life. 

I  stress  this  point  strongly  because  in 
the  past  our  instructional  emphasis  has 
been  so  largely  vocational.  Certainly  there 
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has  been  ample  reason  for  this  emphasis, 
especially  with  handicapped  children.  But 
today  we  are  faced  with  a  double  dilemma. 
Not  only  will  increasing  leisure  make 
larger  demands  for  preparation  in  non- 
vocational  activities,  but  rn'odern  inventive- 
ness is  altering  the  whole  range  of  voca- 
tional possibilities,  especially  in  what  we 
call  the  "trades."  Yesterday's  remuner- 
ative vocation,  tomorrow  becomes  obsolete. 

Music  instruction  during  the  past  couple 
of  generations  has  fallen  far  short  of  its 
possible  cultural  influence  because  of  this 
very  stress  on  vocational  objectives.  I 
am  not  speaking  with  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  but 
I  am  thinking  of  music  teaching  in  general. 
We  music  teachers  have  been  so  absorbed 
in  music  as  an  art,  that  we  have  largely 
lost  sight  of  its  social  significance.  Every 
pupil  was  considered  as  a  potential  pro- 
fessional musician,  and  lauded  or  scolded 
in  proportion  to  his  progress  in  technical 
accomplishment.  The  parents  might  dis- 
claim any  professional  ambitions  for  the 
child,  might  urge  that  his  music  lessons 
were  solely  to  develop  his  love  for  music 
and  vmderstanding  of  it.  All  this  meant 
little  to  the  music  teacher.  If  he  discover- 
ed talent  he  held  out  glowing  pictures  of 
the  possibilities  of  fame  and  wealth,  and 
the  vanity  of  the  parents  was  stirred  at 
the  prospect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pupil  failed  to  show  a  high  oegTee  of 
technical  aptitude,  it  was  just  too  bad.  The 
teacher  would  do  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible, but  in  his  eyes  the  pupil  was  an- 
other trial  to  be  endured  only  so  long  as 
that  teaching  period  could  not  be  occupied 
by   more    promising   material. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  discuss 
the  foibles  of  the  music  teacher.  Far  from 
it.  The  great  majority  of  music  teachers 
are  wholly  sincere  in  their  devotion  to 
their  art.  I  wish  merely  to  emphasize  my 
conviction  that  their  failure  to  recognize 
the  larger  social  values  of  music  has  been 
imfortunate.  It  has  tended  to  restrict  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  how  music  may 
be  made  to  function  most  effectively  and 
wholesomely  in  the  lives  of  the  great  mass 
of  people  who  have  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  desire  to  follow  a  rigorous  course  lof 
highly  specialized  training.  It  has  led  to 
the  feeling  that  only  the  specially  gifted 
and  talented  could  ever  hope  to  enter  into 
the  holy  of  holies  of  fine  music,  and  then 


only  after  long  years  of  painful  and  stren- 
uous devotion.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
the  opposite  viewpoint  that  music  is  not 
a  shrine  to  be  approached  only  by  its 
sacred,  anointed  devotees;  it  is  not  a 
state  of  ecstasy  reserved  for  those  few 
alone  whom  nature  has  set  aside  for  this 
unique  distinction.  On  the  contrary,  music 
is  the  natural  heritage  of  all  of  us,  each 
responding  as  his  own  nature  and  back- 
ground determine.  It  is  something  which 
contributes  to  the  emotional,  aesthetic,  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  everyone.  The  simple 
lullaby  of  a  devoted  mother  is  no  less 
significant  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  there- 
by has  been  led  to  sense  the  depth,  beauty, 
and  purity  of  home  ties,  than  is  the  great 
symphony  which  induces  a  state  of  aesthetic 
exaltation. 

If  we  can  accept  this  viewpoint,  if  we 
as  educators  can  think  of  music  as  a 
beneficent  agency  in  the  life  of  every 
child  in  accordance  with  his  native  endow- 
ments of  interest,  ability,  and  aesthetic 
sensitivity,  then  our  attitude  toward  the 
place  of  music  in  our  educational  scheme 
must  be  determined  by  these  consider- 
ations. In  other  words,  if  these  premises 
are  accepted,  then  our  courses  in  music 
must  be  organized  to  meet  the  needs  not 
only  of  the  gifted  few,  but  also  of  those 
whose  interests  and  capacities  are  no  less 
vital   because  they   are   different. 

Great  strides  have  already  been  made  in 
this  direction.  Courses  in  music  appreci- 
ation are  opening  the  way  to  richer  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  music  by  both 
the  more  and  the  less  gifted.  The  use  of 
phonograph  and  radio  has  brought  the 
finest  music  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
But  our  ability  to  utilize  these  agencies 
most  effectively  is  still  in  its  mere  begin- 
nings. We  have  been  prone  to  attempt 
translations  of  pure  music  into  word  pic- 
tures rather  than  let  it  tell  its  own  mes- 
sages. We  have  expected  little  childi'en 
to  sit  quietly  for  long  periods  while  listen- 
ing passively  to  music  wholly  outside  the 
realm  of  their  emotional  experiences.  We 
have  substituted  fact  for  fancy.  We  must 
learn  to   do  these   things   better. 

For  one  thing,  we  must  learn  that  the 
very  foundation  and  essence  of  music  ap- 
preciation comes  from  active  participation 
in  music  making.  Then  we  must  find  ways 
and   means   to   enable   every   child   to   par- 
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ticipate  at  the  level  of  his  own  interests 
and  abilities.  That  is  a  rather  complex 
problem.  It  includes  activities  ranging 
all  the  way  from  playing  the  simplest  per- 
cussion instruments,  through  many  forms 
of  bodily  rhythmic  expression,  to  highly 
skilled  singing  and  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments. Every  school  represented  in 
this  assembly  is  now  following  at  least 
some  portion  of  this  program.  I  would 
raise  the  question  as  to  how  far  we  are 
ready  to  attempt  an  expansion  into  the 
larger  program  which  I  have  suggested. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  depend  largely  on  our  attitude 
toward  the  conclusions  reached  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  lof  Mr.  Sloan.  Do  we  be- 
lieve it  true  that  an  era  of  larger  leisure 
is  ahead  of  us?  Is  it  true  that  life  will 
be  longer  and  that  culture  will  be  deeper, 
richer,  and  more  abimdant?  If  these  things 
impress  us  as  true  and  inevitable,  if  we 
see  ahead  of  us  a  time  of  better  indus- 
trial, social,  and  cultural  conditions,  then 
our  educational  attitudes  and  practices 
must  be   modified  accordingly. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
changes  in  emphasis  or  procedure  which 
are  here  considered  must  await  a  new  dis- 
pensation of  more  school  time  or  larger 
appropriations  of  money.  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  upset  our  present  administrative 
plans  or  our  established  curriculum.  What 
is  involved  at  first  is  rather  a  matter  of 
modified  viewpoint  and  larger  vision.  It 
would  probably  be  most  unfortunate  were 
we  to  become  so  fired  with  enthusiasm 
over  the  promised  prospects  that  we  threw 
overboard  our  established  practices  for 
something  indefinite  and  untried. 

Just  two  things  are  needed  to  start  the 
suggested  program.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  discover- 
ing the  actual  point  of  contact  between 
each  child  and  his  responsiveness  to  music. 
We  must  think  of  every  one  of  our  pupils 
as  a  throbbing  bit  of  sensitiveness  which 
will  gladly  react  to  music  if  only  we  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  In  the  second 
place,  we  must  vary  and  expand  our 
musical  activities  so  as  to  make  a  place 
for  every  child,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  each  pupil  to  do  something  which 
he  recognizes  as  a  helpful  contribution  to 
a  beautiful  musical  result.  Surely  this 
beginning  is  not  beyond  our  present  possi- 


bilities if  only  the  premises  seem  worth 
while  and  if  we  approach  it  with  enthusi- 
asm  and   imagination. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  these  two  phases 
of  a  music  program.  Take  first  the  mat- 
ter of  discovering  musical  talent.  I  believe 
that  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
both  the  degree  and  the  nature  of  a 
child's  interest  in  music  and  his  ability  to 
perform  on  a  musical  instrument  can  be 
predicted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. This  should  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  present  hit-and-miss  system  of  select- 
ing children  for  special  musical  training. 
In  the  promised  era  of  leisure  every  child 
who  is  a  potential  performer  on  a  musical 
instrument  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  talents  to  their  highest  possi- 
bilities. And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
child  who  is  not  adapted  to  such  forms  •oi 
musical  expression  should  be  spared  use- 
less and  irritating  efforts.  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  the  separation  of  musical  sheep 
and  goats,  and  the  casting  of  the  latter 
into  outer  darkness.  I  have  already  em- 
phasized my  conviction  that  every  child 
should  participate  in  some  form  of  music 
making.  But  it  is  certainly  a  futile  waste 
to  put  into  a  child's  hands  a  musical  in- 
strument for  which  he  has  neither  taste 
nor  adaptability.  Our  educational  insti- 
tutions should  be  equipped  to  find  round 
holes  for  round  pegs  and  square  holes  for 
square  pegs  and  to  discover  whether  the 
peg  is  round  or  square.  This  applies,  I 
believe,  not  to  music  alone,  though  at  this 
time  I  am  confining  my  discussion  to  that 
field. 

If  as  has  been  maintained  it  is  possible 
to  discover  the  native  musical  endowments 
of  children,  then  the  next  step  is  to  offer 
so  diversified  a  program  that  every  pupil 
can  find  his  happiest  place  in  it.  I  realize, 
of  course,  that  when  a  diversified  program 
is  proposed  one  is  apt  to  think  of  adminis- 
trative problems.  Music,  let  me  assure 
you,  is  a  subject  where  the  problems  of 
scheduling  and  segregation  for  diversified 
instruction  are  relatively  simple.  While 
the  highly  gifted  naturally  must  be  given 
opportunities  for  specialized  advanced  in- 
stniction,  such  differentiation  rarely  comes 
before  the  junior  high  school  age,  and  at 
that  time  exploratory  differentiation  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  instructional  scheme. 
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It  would  be  interesting  at  this  point  to 
discuss  the  relative  place  of  each  of  the 
four  main  activities  in  such  a  diversified 
program  of  music:  singing,  playing,  danc- 
ing, and  listening.  Every  child  may  find 
his  own  level  of  participation  in  each  of 
these  fields.  But  such  discussion  belongs 
rather  to  the  specialist  in  music  than  to 
such  a  general  gathering  as  this.  It  is 
enough,  I  think,  to  emphasis  my  thesis 
that  our  music  instruction  should  be  or- 
ganized first,  on  a  study  of  the  musical 
interests  and  abilities  of  each  child,  and 
second,  on  a  program  of  instruction  so  di- 
versified that  each  pupil  may  find  his  hap- 


piest place  in  it.  Such  a  plan  ought  to 
enable  every  one  to  find  himself  musically, 
so  that  music  may  contribute  to  life  most 
richly  as  a  vocation,  avocation,  culture,  or 
recreation. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  music 
program  suggested  is  one  in  which  schools 
for  the  handicapped  are  especially  different 
from  other  schools.  But  when  I  think  of 
the  peculiar  significance  and  appeal  of 
music  to  our  sightless  children,  I  cannot 
but  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  any 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  bringing 
it  to  a  larger,  richer,  and  more  vital  place 
in  their  lives. 


DISCUSSION 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
Principal,  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


Those  of  us  who  have  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period  pondered  or  dealt  with  ad- 
ministratively, the  problem  of  music  in- 
struction for  the  blind  child,  welcome  this 
thoughtful  presentation  of  the  subject  by 
a  wise  teacher  of  great  experience.  Most 
of  us  will  agree  with  him  in  his  analysis 
of  the  need  of  today  for  giving  music  a 
larger  place  in  the  life  of  all  our  people 
and  will  approve  the  methods  of  approach 
to  the  subject,  which  he  outlines.  And  we 
are  glad  to  have  our  thoughts  stirred  and 
our  ideas  directed  to  a  better  planning  for 
our  children.  Rightly  the  speaker  has  re- 
fused to  attempt  differentiation  between 
musically  capable  seeing  people,  and  music- 
ally capable  blind  people.  It  remains  for 
the  discussion  to  make  some  applications 
in  our  special  field  of  iMr.  McConathy's 
theme. 

When  the  name  of  the  great  philosopher 
Pythagoras  is  mentioned,  most  of  us,  I 
take  it,  will  think  of  mathematics;  but  we 
should  remember  that  it  was  he  who  dig- 
nified music  by  placing  it  with  astron- 
onomy  and  arithmetic  and  geometry  as  a 
fellow  in  the  quadrivium  of  studies  neces- 
sary to  be  mastered,  if  one  were  to  be 
truly  educated.  Thus  music  is  not  to  be 
considered  of  lesser  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  education;  it  ranks  with  rhetoric, 
and  grammar,  and  logic,  too,  in  produc- 
ing the  category  of  the  seven  liberal  arts 
of  the  middle  ages.  I  confess  that  as  a 
boy  in  High  School  when  I  came  upon  this 


elevation  of  music  to  a  position  of  equal- 
ity with  mathematics,  I  was  thrilled.  Being 
not  too  proficient  in  the  mathematical  sub- 
jects, I  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  anyone 
who  was  skilled  therein,  and  some  music 
having  been  bom  in  me,  I  had  thought  of 
this  latter  subject  as  rather  in  the  class 
of  unconsidered  trifling.  Hurrah  for  Pyth- 
agoras! then,  who  gave  me  a  revelation 
of  the  rightful  place  of  music  in  the  scheme 
of  things. 

Not  less  exalted  a  position,  as  further 
illumination  about  values  of  studies  came, 
have  I  given  it  as  the  realization  of  what 
music  is  has  gone  through  an  evolution- 
ary process  of  better  understanding.  Some 
people  think  the  Pythagoreans  looked  on 
music  merely  as  a  form  of  mathematics; 
and  one  can  indeed  admire  the  musical 
sounds  in  nature  and  composition.  (I 
have  formed,  of  William  Bell  Wait,  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  who  was  large- 
ly the  maker  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  an 
opinion  in  which  admiration  of  his  ability 
in  music  as  well  as  other  fields  of  edu- 
cational activity  is  prominent  —  he  per- 
formed on  a  musical  instrument,  true, 
he  loved  the  symphony  orchestra,  and 
befriended  the  great  Theodore  Thomas 
when  he  needed  support,  he  exalted 
the  study  'of  music  for  the  blind,  but 
I  admire  him  musically  most  for  his 
knowledge  of  structure,  he  was  truly 
Pythagorean.)       Music    made    of    related; 
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measured,  formed  sounds,  all  mathematic- 
ally correct,  may  have  aroused  the  admir- 
ation of  the  ancients.  Yet,  I  regard  this 
narrow  view  as  not  fair  to  the  great 
philosopher  and  his  followers  who  must 
have  counted  music  in  the  realm  of  the 
emotional,  as  well  as  .beautifully  mathe- 
matical, for  it  was  the  Pythagoreans  who 
first  expatiated  upon  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  We  all  imaginatively  hear  that 
heavenly  harmony.  Shakespeare  makes 
his  emotionally  exalted  young  Lorenzo  tell 
his  lady  love,  "There's  not  the  smallest 
orb  but  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings 
still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins." 

It  must  be  remarked  that  music  in  the 
view  of  these  ancients    (including,  I   sup- 
pose,   Plato    and    Aristotle)    was    for    the 
few,  the  educated  few,  not  for  the  masses. 
Our  view  is  that  the  power  of  musical  ex- 
pression   shall    be    developed    in    all    the 
people.     We   hold   that    music   is   natural, 
not  artificial;  that   only  as  we  neglect   or 
restrain  it,  this  outlet  of  emotion  loses  its 
rightful   place   in   our   life.      Every   people 
has  its  folk  songs,  its  dancing,  its  outlet 
for  deep  feelings  of  reverence  and  awe  or 
its   gayer  and  unrestrained  moods.    Much 
of  our  educational  policy  and  many  of  our 
social   habits    have   for   many    decades   or 
even   centuries,   however,   tended  to   make 
the    musician    the    performer,    just    as    in 
sports  we  sit  in  the  bleachers  to  see  the 
experts   play   the   game.      It  is   timely  to 
have   our  speaker  emphasize  the  need   of 
all  our  people  to  have  part  in  our  musical 
expression.     When   we   go   to   church,   we 
ought  not  to   act   as  if  attending  a  per- 
formance.    The  act  of  worship  should  in- 
clude hearty  congregational   singing,  such 
as  one  hears  in  the  chapels   in  England. 
I  wrote  home  to  my  pastor  after  attend- 
ing   Sabbath    services    of   worship    in    Dr. 
Jones's  Congregational  Church  in  Bournen- 
couth  and  told  how  inspiring  was  the  sing- 
ing.      Everybody    took    part:     Dr.     Jones 
announced  the  hymn  or  the  chant  and  then 
he   himself  led   the   singing;    there   was   a 
choir,   of   course,   and   a   good   one,    but   it 
was   secondary   to  the  people.     Everybody 
took  part  whether  he  had  a  voice  or  not; 
he    sang    "with    the    spirit    and    with    the 
understanding  also."     I  did  not  know  the 
tunes,   but    I    sang    anyhow — one   can   fol- 
low the   air  if  he  tries.      Such   devotional 
singing  I  never  heard  as  in  England. 


In  our  churches,  I  find  it  the  exception, 
rather  then  the  rule  for  all  to  sing. 

Schools  are  doing  something  to  make 
singing  a  part  of  the  emotional  life  of 
our  people,  but  we  need  to  have  less  pro- 
fessionalism, and  more  popularity  about  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  emphasis  laid 
on  the  desirability  of  every  child's  musical 
leanings  receiving  sympathetic  attention 
and  cultivation.  Mr.  McConathy  has 
taught  me  a  lesson  at  this  point.  I  have 
consistently  kept  in  mind  too  much  the 
idea  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  instruction 
in  violin,  in  voice,  in  piano  or  organ. 
Afraid  that  the  boy  who  wants  to  be  a 
fiddler  has  in  view  a  station  on  the  street 
corner  with  a  tin-cup,  I've  discouraged  the 
study  of  the  violin  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Piano  playing  may  become  the  hammering 
out  of  inane  noise  in  a  roistering  crowd. 
But  because  some  misuse  their  talent  is 
after  all  no  valid  reason  for  making  too 
much  of  the  abuses  that  may  arise.  Some 
people  like  to  play  the  flute  or  the  'cello 
without  expecting  to  become  the  virtuoso, 
or  even  to  join  an  orchestra.  A  business 
man  who  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  loved  his  instrument 
and  indeed,  composed  acceptable  music, 
and  so  also,  an  ambassador  and  Vice 
President  of  our  country.  The  dignity  as 
well  as  the  pleasant  desirableness  of  learn- 
ing to  play  seems  better  established.  (I 
recall  not  so  long  ago  the  expression  of 
repugnance  by  a  mother  to  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  to  a  musician;  a  woman 
should  marry  a  real  man,  it  was  said, 
not  a  sissy-boy!) 

That  all  our  pupils  have  some  power 
of  expression  in  music  should  be  the  na- 
tural inference  when  first  they  enter  our 
schools,  and  we  should  more  assiduously 
try  to  speak  out  in  what  line  that  power 
may  be  developed.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
word  from  a  kindei'garten  teacher,  in 
whose  class  now  is  a  blind  boy,  and  for 
whom  she  sought  admittance  in  our  school, 
that  she  had  found  him  a  useful  member 
of  the  class  because  he  could  tap  out  on 
the  xylophone  rhythmic  measures  for  the 
other  pupils  to  march  by.  The  usefulness 
of  the  boy  orchestra  is  not  only  to  please 
the  parents  and  friends  who  come  to  our 
pupils'  recitals  and  find  satisfaction  in  cor- 
related musical  noise.  A  child  sings  child- 
ishly a  song  out  of  her  heart,  and  she  is 
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thrilled  to  have  home  folks  and  friends 
hear  her.  A  youth  who  has  spent  half  a 
dozen  years  in  gaining  technique  and  un- 
derstanding interprets  a  Chopin  etude,  and 
he  feels  a  worth  for  himself  as  well  as 
gives  satisfaction  to  those  who  hear  his 
performance. 

Now  if  parents,  teachers,  friends  as  well 
as  pupils  will  divorce  from  their  minds 
the  idea  of  making  some  use  of  these 
forms  of  emotional  expression  —  which 
means  selling  for  money  —  the  thought  of 
our  speaker,  namely,  that  these  blind  girls 
and  boys  may  have  added  to  their  power 
to  fill  worthily  a  leisure  that  we  know  is 
upon  us,  will  have  been  exemplified  and 
his  contention  that  this  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  school  will  have  been 
justified. 

It  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  another 
point  brought  forward  by  our  speaker. 
Let  us  give  further  attention  to  training 
our  pupils  to  listen  to  music.  We  have 
had  in  musical  conservatories  classes  in 
history  of  music  and  appreciation,  and  in 
some  advanced  classes  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind  teachers  have  sought  to  transfer 
some  of  their  own  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm to  their  pupils.  It  seems  qmte 
appropriate  that  programs  should  include 
such  training  from  the  earliest  years  of 
a  child's  schooling.  In  the  New  York 
Institute  from  the  first  the  little  children 
are  all  taught  how  to  hear,  how  to  think 
tones,  to  distinguish  harmonies,  to  like 
pleasing  and  refuse  discordant  tones  and 
times.  (How  I  wish  some  high -brow  or- 
ganists who  play  so-called  accompaniments 
to  the  hymns  and  introduce  cacophonies 
most  distracting  to  one  hymn  singer,  at 
least,  had  early  learned  and  would  now 
practice  refusal  of  discords!  The  art  of 
introducing  extraneous  accompaniments  is 
an  evidence  of  bumptious  self-esteem,  I 
think,  rather  than  helpful  improvement  to 
the   act    of   devotion.) 

Through  all  the  years  of  their  school 
life  our  New  York  Institute  children  all 
have  opportunity  to  hear  good  music  well 
performed.  I  think  that  Mr.  McConathy 
has  stirred  us  up  to  give  to  all  our 
pupils  as  well  as  our  advanced  music 
students  more  teaching  in  the  art  of  list- 
ening to  music,  finding  the  good  in  it, 
learning  how  better  to  enjoy  it.  Even 
now,   we    of   the   New   York   Institute    are 


pleased  to  have  such  great  artists  as  Josef 
and  Rosina  Lhevinne  compliment  our  up- 
per school  pupils  (those  of  the  fourth  to 
twelfth  school  grades)  on  their  intelligent 
listening  to  the  very  best  types  of  musical 
composition;  and  so  others,  too,  artists  of 
high  distinction,  organists,  vocalists,  pian- 
ists, have  expressed  surprise  that  we 
give  them  so  good  a  hearing. 

It  would  be  folly,  and  falsehood  as  well, 
to  claim  that  all  our  pupils  enjoy  such 
pabulum,  or  that  all  of  those  who  usually 
enjoy  concerts  prefer  these  to  less  high- 
brow performances.  They  are  not  "creat- 
ures too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food."  They  enjoy,  too, 
some  trash.  But  hearing  good  music 
well  interpreted  has  a  tendency  to  help 
one  grow  away  from  the  stuff  that  ranks 
low  in  the  scale.  I  like  good  music  myself 
and  dislike  some  bad  music,  but  I  like  also 
some  that  hasn't  the  best  standing.  Grow- 
ing in  grace,  I  hope  to  reach  the  state 
where  I  shall  really  love  Bach — all  of 
him — and  turn  in  disgust  from  that  which 
is  tawdry  and  mean  as  well  as  base  in 
music.  The  radio  offers  to  our  blind  youth 
good  practice  for  developing  choices  in 
musical    taste. 

Our  speaker  began  by  announcing  some 
diffidence  in  speaking  before  an  audience 
of  specialists  in  the  education  of  blind 
children.  Such  diffidence  was  unjustified. 
We  have  to  thank  him  that  his  message 
has  fitted  our  needs  so  admirably,  that  we 
have  been  inspired  to  make  our  work  in 
music  instruction  more  vital,  more  indi- 
vidual, applicable  to  the  whole  group.  He 
has  taught  us  to  think  of  our  pupils  as 
being  musically  educated  and  thus  pre- 
pared for  usefully  enjoying  greater  leisure 
through  actively  participating  in  music 
making,  through  folk  singing  and  danc- 
ing, through  educated  and  appreciative 
listening.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
music  is  the  chief  realm  in  which  the 
blind  child  may  find  opportunity  for  artis- 
tic development.  We  have  thought  too 
much  of  the  promising  advanced  music 
student  when  we  have  said  it.  Let  us 
now  make  more  of  music  for  all  our 
pupils   all  through  their  school   course. 
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Conamercial    Department Albert    G.    Cowgill 
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THE  VISUALLY-HANDICAPPED  PRESCHOOL  CHILD 

Katherine  E.  Maxfield 
Director,  The  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind, 

Summit,  New  Jersey 


Not  more  than  ten  years  ago  highly 
intelligent  people  considered  it  not  only 
radical  and  heartless,  but  foolish,  to  send 
a  preschool  child  out  of  the  home  and 
into  a  school,  even  if  only  for  a  few  hours 
a  day.  The  processes  of  physiological  and 
mental  growth  in  the  baby  were  so  little 
understood  by  even  highly-educated  par- 
ents that  the  contribution  which  nursery 
schools  had  to  offer  was  not  appreciated. 
A  decade  ago  fathers  and  mothers  who 
sent  their  children  to  nursery  schools  for 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  had  to  face  the 
criticism  of  their  friends  and  often  heard 
themselves    called   unparental   and    selfish. 

For  that  matter  the  nursery  schools 
themselves  had  not  acquired  a  balanced 
perspective  on  what  they  were  trying  to 
accomplish.  Too  often  they  confused  free- 
dom of  action  on  the  part  of  the  child 
with  an  undisciplined  lack  of  self-control. 
The  children  were  frequently  submitted 
to  the  hectic  enthusiasms  of  partly- 
trained  people.  During  the  last  decade, 
however,  careful  study  has  sobered  these 
nursery  school  enthusiasts  and  has  per- 
suaded the  parents  of  the  value  of  nurs- 
ery school  training  for  their  children. 


Educators  of  preschool  children  now 
realize  that  they  have  taken  only  the  first 
step  along  the  path  they  must  pursue  if 
they  are  to  achieve  a  genuine  understand- 
ing of  personality  development  during 
these  first  years  of  life.  Nevertheless, 
what  has  already  been  learned  is  sufficient 
to  give  nursery  schools  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  those  for  the  seeing  a  basis  for 
organizing  their  procedure  in  terms  of 
constructive  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  Because  of  the  special  problems 
confronting  nursery  schools  for  the  blind, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  move 
thoughtfully  and  experimentally  for  some 
time  to  come.  Whatever  activities  have 
been  f^und  desirable  in  nursery  schools  for 
*the  seeing  must  be  tried  out  in  nursery 
schools"  for  visually-handicapped  children 
without  bias  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the    staff. 

During  the  last  five  years,  two  institu- 
tions, The  Nursery  for  the  Blind  in  Farm- 
ington,  Connecticut,  and  the  Arthur  Sun- 
shine Home  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  have 
been  considering  ways  and  means  of  put- 
ting their  educational  work  on  a  par  with 
that    to    be    found    in    the    best    nursery 
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schools  and  kindergartens  for  the  seeing. 
Recently  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  has  joined  these  two  in  working 
toward  an  adjustment  of  its  program  so 
that  it  will  be  more  in  harmony  with  that 
to  be  found  in  nursery  schools  for  the 
seeing. 

The  latest  organization  to  interest  itself 
in  the  welfare  of  visually-handicapped  pre- 
school children  is  the  New  York  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  which  has  recently 
established  a  nursery  school  of  its  own. 
This  nursery  school  is  non-residential  and 
is  therefore  more  in  line  with  those  for 
seeing  children. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  the  founders 
of  residential  nurseries  for  blind  babies 
were  among  the  first  to  stress  the  need 
for  the  training  of  children  during  these 
preschool  years.  Now  they  are  having  a 
Renaissance  and  are  ready  to  step  into 
line  with  the  general  nursery  school  move- 
ment. 

Since  I  have  recently  become  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind,  I  should 
like  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  pro- 
gram we  hope  to  carry  out  there.  Until 
September  I  am  giving  only  part  time  to 
the  Ai-thur  Home,  but  we  are  most  for- 
tunate to  have  had  in  residence  since  the 
first  of  February  a  superintendent  of  out- 
standing ability.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Snell  Mur- 
phy is  the  widow  of  a  partially-seeing  man 
who  was  formerly  with  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  later  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Louisiana  School  for  a 
short  time.  In  addition  to  being  a  trained 
nurse  and  a  trained  dietitian,  Mrs.  Mui-phy 
has  been  in  close  contact  with  progressive 
education.  She  came  to  us  from  the  Bux- 
ton Country  Day  School  in  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey. 

In  looking  toward  the  accomplishments 
of  our  aims  for  the  Arthur  Sunshine 
Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  Board  of  the  Home,  Mrs.  Murphy  and 
I  have  set  ourselves  definite  objectives  and 
principles  which  we  have  expressed  as 
•  follows: 

1.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Kindergarten 
for  Blind  Babies  is  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all  preschool  children  who  are 
suffering     from     severe     visual     defects. 


The  Board  of  the  Home  therefore  stands 
ready  to  make  whatever  adaptations  in 
its  program  may  prove  necessary  in  or- 
der to  meet  changing  conditions  most 
effectively. 

2.  The  Home  wishes  to  serve  as  a 
laboratory  where  the  special  needs  of 
this  seriously  handicapped  group  of 
children  may  be  studied  in  order  that 
not  only  those  children  shall  benefit 
with  whom  it  is  now  working,  but  in 
order  that  children  in  future  generations 
may  be  profited. 

3.  Among  educators  of  the  blind  the 
opinion  has  been  gaining  constantly  wid- 
er acceptance  that  blind  babies  should 
be  trained  in  their  own  homes  whenever 
possible.  Therefore,  the  Arthur  Sun- 
shine Home  is  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  training  center  for  visiting 
counselors  whose  services  shall  be  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  fee  to  parents  and 
to  organizations  having  to  do  with  vis- 
usually-handicapped   preschool   children. 

4.  The  Home  welcomes  for  residence 
and  training  for  brief  periods  of  time 
such  parents  of  visually-handicapped  pre- 
school children  as  are  likely  to  profit 
by  the  experience,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  how  to  fit  their  handicapped 
children  into  their  family  life.  A  rea- 
sonable fee  will  be  charged  for  this 
service. 

5.  Although  the  Home  wishes  to  re- 
turn every  child  to  its  own  home  as 
soon  as  such  return  seems  feasible,  it 
nevertheless  recognizes  the  fact  that 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  number 
of  blind  babies  for  whom  adequate 
homes  cannot  be  found  whether  because 
of  their  physical  condition  or  because  of 
other  unavoidable  circumstances.  For 
such  children  it  wishes  to  be  a  home  as 
well  as  a  training  center  during  their 
preschool  period.  At  present,  the  Home 
cannot  very  well  accommodate  preschool 
children  who  are  definitely  of  an  idiot 
or  imbecile  degree  of  mentality,  but  it 
stands  ready  to  do  what  it  can  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  such  children 
in  the  future  if  such  provision  appears 
to  meet  a  real  need. 

To  attain  these  objectives,  we  are  plan- 
ning three  major  activities.  Naturally, 
the   first   is   the   continuance   of  the   Home 
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itself.  The  second  is  a  program  of  study 
at  the  Home  for  the  two  purposes  of  find- 
ing out  the  essential  needs  of  visually 
handicapped  preschool  children  and  of  es- 
tablishing methods  of  meeting  these  needs. 
The  third  is  the  development  of  an  ex- 
tension service  which  will  make  available 
visiting  counselors  upon  whom  individuals, 
or  public  or  private  organizations  may 
call  when  it  seems  advisable  for  visually- 
handicapped  preschool  children  to  be  train- 
ed in  their  own  homes. 

At  the  Home  itself  we  feel  that  we  can 
best  serve  children  in  connection  with 
whom  special  problems  have  arisen;  chil- 
dren who  do  not  have  good  homes  of 
their  own  and  for  whom  no  good  foster 
home  can  be  found,  those  who  have  be- 
come problem  children  through  unwise 
training  at  home  or  through  serious  ill- 
ness, and  those  who  have  other  physical 
handicaps  which  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  given  adequate  care  and  train- 
ing at  home.  Often,  with  this  last  group 
of  children,  the  choice  lies  not  between 
life  at  home  and  life  at  a  nursery  school 
for  the  blind,  but  between  the  nursery 
school  for  the  blind  and  a  hospital  or 
convalescent  home  where  blind  children 
cannot  be  given  adequate  attention  educa- 
tionally or  socially.  The  Arthur  Home 
cannot  undertake  the  care  and  training  of 
really  sick  children.  However,  we  do  feel 
that  for  these  semi-hospitalized  children 
a  nursery  for  the  blind  which  can  provide 
the  best  of  medical  care  has  more  to  of- 
fer than  does  the  hospital  or  convalescent 
home. 

We  are  planning  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  our  Medical  Department.  The  Arthur 
Home  feels  itself  fortunate  in  obtaining 
Dr.  Conrad  Berens  as  chief  of  its  Medical 
Service.  He  is  also  acting  as  consulting 
ophthalmologist  and  in  this  capacity  he 
has  already  done  a  number  of  operations. 
Through  Dr.  Berens'  interest,  we  are  ob- 
taining for  our  children  the  services  of 
the  best  specialists  in  New  York  City 
and  in  New   Jersey. 

To  the  children  who  are  in  residence  at 
the  nursery  school  we  want  to  bring  as 
much  of  the  home  atmosphere  as  possible. 
For  this  reason,  we  prefer  to  have  not 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  children 
living  there  at  one  time.  This  seems  to  be 
the    maximum    number    of    children    under 


seven  years  of  age  who  can  be  cared  for 
without  making  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Home  institutional.  For  these  babies  and 
preschool  children  nothing  takes  the  place 
of  individual  time  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  interested  adults,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  visually-handicapped  ba- 
bies. 

Although  legally  speaking,  the  Arthur 
Home  can  take  children  up  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  actually  we  are  placing  the  upper 
limit  at  seven  years,  since  it  is  clearly 
unwise  to  put  older  children  with  those 
who  are  under  seven. 

The  study  program  which  we  are  plan- 
ning to  inaugurate  will  be  carefully  ar- 
ranged to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  children.  At  the 
beginning  the  obsei-vational  method  will  be 
used.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  we  hope 
to  acquire  a  background  of  knowledge 
and  information  which  will  be  of  genuine 
value  to  bewildered  parents  who  ask  for 
advice  and  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
more  specific   experimentation. 

Although  we  are  continuing  the  Home, 
we  are  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
every  preschool  child  should  be  trained  in 
his  own  home  if  that  is  possible.  For 
this  reason  we  are  developing  our  exten- 
sion service.  Although  our  visiting  coun- 
selors will  go  only  where  their  services 
are  requested,  nevertheless,  we  hope  that 
such  requests  will  come  to  us  with  enough 
frequency  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
carry  into  different  comm;mities  through- 
out the  country  information  on  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  small  visually-handicapped 
children  who  are  living  at  home.  '  Litera- 
ture prepared  for  the  use  of  parents  of 
blind  babies  has  value,  undoubtedly,  but 
it  also  has  its  limitations  because  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  visually-handicapped 
babies  suffer  from  additional  disabilities. 
One  child  may  have  a  partial  paralysis 
which  interferes  with  his  locomotion  and 
with  the  use  of  his  hands;  another  may 
present  behavior  problems;  another  may 
have  been  so  ill  for  the  first  year  or  two 
of  his  life  that  his  mentality  is  still  in 
doubt.  Only  through  a  visiting  counselor 
can  the  problems  confronting  the  parents 
of  such  children  be  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed. And  only  through  visiting  counselors 
can  these  parents  be  properly  guided. 
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Since  there  is  at  the  present  time  no 
properly  trained  person  to  act  as  a  visit- 
ing counselor — ^no  one,  that  is,  who  is 
available — our  plan  is  to  give  training  to 
one  or  two  people  during  the  coming  year. 
In  this,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  If  the  demand  for  this 
extension  service  develops,  we  shall  pre- 
pare others  for  this  type  of  work.  How- 
ever, since  the  whole  program  is  new  we 
shall  have  to  profit  by  our  own  exper- 
ience, following  the  course  which  seems 
best  to  us  as  time  goes  on.  We  shall 
welcome  suggestions  from  any  who  have 
had  experience  along  this  line,  even  though 
they  have  encountered  not  more  than  two 
or  three  cases. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  called 
the  Home  "the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind".  From  now 
on  this  is  the  narrie  by  which  we  shall  be 
known.  You  may  also  have  noticed  that 
I  have  referred  constantly  to  visually- 
handicapped  preschool  children  rather  than 
to  blind  children.  I  have  done  this  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  actually  serve 
this  larger  group.  Degree  of  vision  at 
this  early  age  is  hard  to  determine,  and 
also  degree  of  vision  varies  as  a  result  of 
adequate  treatment  or  as  a  result  of  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  the  eye.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Berens  we  know  that  each 
one  of  the  children  at  the  Home  will  be 
given  just  as  much  sight  as  medical  at- 
tention can  bring  about. 

Possibly  our  objectives  for  the  Home 
will  be  made  a  little  more  clear  if  I  tell 
you  about  a  few  of  the  children  we  are 
taking.  This  summer  a  little  boy  has 
come  to  us  from  Pennsylvania  who  is  so 
unstable  that  no  one  feels  sure  of  his 
mental  and  educational  ability.  We  have 
therefore  taken  him  just  for  the  summer 
months  to  see  if  we  can  stabilize  him 
enough  so  that  he  will  fit  happily  into  the 
life  of  the  institution  to  which  he  will 
probably  go  in  the  fall. 

Another  child  has  come  to  us  from  West 
Virginia  for  whom  no  adequate  foster 
home  could  be  found.  He  is  to  spend  the 
summer  with  us,  and  if  no  good  home 
can  be  found  for  him  in  the  fall  we  stand 
ready  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
State  to  keep  him   until  he   is   six   years 


old  and  ready  for  the  West  Virginia  School 
for  the  Blind. 

We  have  also  at  the  Home  a  little  baby 
of  about  a  year  and  a  half  upon  whose 
eyes  Dr.  Berens  is  operating  in  the  hope 
that  he  can  give  her  some  sight.  What 
we  are  offering  these  three  children  can 
be  provided  only  in  a  nursery  school  for 
the  blind  and  it  is  for  children  such  as 
these  that  we   continue   the   Home. 

About  a  year  from  now  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  ready  to  take  visually  and  aurally 
handicapped  children,  when  special  teach- 
ers or  attendants  can  be  provided  for 
them.  Although  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
need  for  a  special  institution  for  the  care 
of  high-grade  feeble-minded  children,  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  cannot  provide 
accommodations  for  them  at  the  present 
time. 

SERVICES  OF  THE  ARTHUR  SUN- 
SHINE HOME  AND  NURSERY  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 
Summit,  New  Jersey 

OUR   AIM 

To  give  to  the  visually  handicapped  pre- 
school child  every  opportunity  to  develop 
normally  and  happily  through 

The  building  of  a  healthy  active  body. 
The  provision  of  rich  and  varied  con- 
tacts with  the  world  about. 

A  constructive  educational  program  of 
work  and  play. 

ACHIEVED   THROUGH 
Life  in   the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home 

Where  visually  handicapped  children  un- 
der seven  are  given  the  best  medical 
and  educational  care  in  surrounding» 
which  are  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
those   of  a   real   home. 

Where  types  of  children  include  those 
having  no  homes,  those  having  physical 
conditions  calling  for  special  medical 
care,  and  those  needing  to  be  taken  out 
of  their  homes  for  limited  periods  of 
time.  Both  blind  and  seeing  day-school 
pupils  are  accepted  in  the  Nursery 
School  Department. 

Training  of  Parents 

By  visiting  teachers  sent  to  the  homes 
of   visually   handicapped   preschool    ehU- 
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dren.  By  May,  1935,  the  service  of  these 
teachers  will  be  available  ta  state  or 
private  organizations  or  to  parents 
themselves  at  a  reasonable  fee. 
By  temporary  residence  of  parents  at 
the  Home  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
how  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  emo- 
tional problems  arising  through  the  pres- 
ence of  a  visually  handicapped  baby  in 
the  family. 

General   Information 

The  medical  service  provided  the  chil- 
dren resident  in  the  Home  is  the  best  to 
be  found  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 


Thirteen  acres  of  land  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  varied  out-door  life,  which  makes 
wholesome  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
growth. 

All  employees,  whether  administrative, 
educational,  or  domestic,  have  been  select- 
ed with  due  regard  for  personality,  train- 
ing,  and  experience. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Director,  Kathryn  Erroll 
Maxfield,  or  to  the  Superintendent,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Snell  Murphy. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MISS  KATHRYN  MAXFIELD'S  PAPER 

ON  THE  VISUALLY^HANDICAPPED 

PRESCHOOL  CHILD 

Mrs.  0.  W.  Stewart 
Superintendent,    Oklahoma    School    for    the   Blind,    Muskogee,    Oklahoma 


Miss  Maxfield  has  given  us  a  splendid 
paper  on  the  visually-handicapped  pre- 
school child.  Her  statements  are  experi- 
mentally real  and  statistically  true. 

I  shall  need  your  sympathy,  as  I,  from 
Oklahoma  whose  direct  problem  is  the 
school  child,  discuss  the  paper  of  Miss 
Kathryn  Maxfield  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Boston,  whose  special  problem  is 
the  preschool  child. 

Our  educational  progress  has  certainly 
been  marked  by  a  very  slow  awakening  to 
the  fundamental  fact  of  the  preschool 
years  being  the  most  impressionable  years 
of  a  child's  life.  We  are  grateful  for 
what  progress  has  been  made,  but  we  face 
with  awe,  yet  with  inspiration,  the  future 
further  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
preschool  years  of  our  children,  especially 
of  our  visually-handicapped  children.  Miss 
Maxfield  is  logical  in  stating  that  our 
nurseries  or  kindergartens  for  the  visual- 
ly-handicapped child  must  needs  be  pat- 
terned in  essentials  after  those  of  the  see- 
ing child.  She  has  frankly  faced  primary 
differences  and  suggested  ways  and  means 
of   meeting   them. 

Miss  Maxfield's  expressed  objectives  for 
the  "Arthur  Home  and  Nursery  School  for 
the  Blind"  are  ones  we  may  all  well  con- 
sider. The  first  is  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare  of  all   visually-handicapped   preschool 


children.  At  an  Oklahoma  White  House 
'Conference  a  resolution  was  proposed  that 
our  State  have  someone  appointed  under 
the  State  Board  of  Education  whose  sole 
interest  shall  be  the  handicapped  children 
of  the  state — the  physically  handicapped, 
the  mentally  handicapped,  and  the  ment- 
ally-physically  handicapped. 

We  have  at  present  in  Oklahoma,  under 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
both  with  students  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Then,  there  is  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Feeble  Minded.  Also,  the 
large  Crippled  Children's  Hospital  donated 
by  a  private  citizen  and  maintained  by  the 
State.  As  yet  we  have  no  State-supported 
nursery  or  kindergarten  for  the  preschool 
visually-handicapped  child,  but  you  can 
see  that  we  are  thinking  on  these  things. 
Individuals  have  started  private  training 
schools  and  nurseries  for  these  children  in 
several  cities  of  the  State.  In  this  way 
we  are   reaching  some. 

A  question  has  been  asked  "Do  we  need 
such  a  nursery  for  preschool  children  in 
the  West  or  South?"  The  West  and  the 
South  are  both  big  places.  I  would  say 
that  each  State  needs  one  in  time,  in  size 
and  kind   best   suited   to   its   own  needs. 

In  the  second  place  the  objective  of  this 
nursery  or  home,  according  to  Miss  Max- 
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field,  is  that  it  be  a  laboratory.  A  splen- 
did definite  objective!  At  present  most 
of  us  in  the  middle  and  western  states 
especially  just  do  the  the  best  we  can 
with  what  we  have  where  we  are.  It  is 
true  that  every  school  or  nursery,  whether 
for  the  normal  or  the  handicapped  should 
be  a  laboratory  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
fiction. 

The  third  objective  says  that  this  nurs- 
ery must  be  a  training  center  for  visiting 
counselors.  These  counselors  could  come 
to  us  with  general  rules  and  we  could 
adapt  these  and  supply  our  own  special 
rules  growing  out  of  our  individual  prob- 
lems. When  her  objectives  are  obtained, 
I  am  sure  that  Miss  Maxfield  will  let  us 
know  just  how  States  or  private  enter- 
prises can  obtain  the  services  of  these 
counselors. 

The  fourth  objective  is,  that  parents 
may  go  to  this  nursery  for  brief  periods 
of  training.  It  will  be  wonderful  for  the 
few  who  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
and  there  is  a  limitless  amount  of  good 
to  be  done  by  the  few.  Just  here,  Miss 
Maxfield  has  reached  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  At  the  Oklahoma  Educa- 
tional Association  last  winter  the  tide 
turned  in  our  State.  In  lieu  of  havmg 
the  State's  educational  institutions  for  the 
handicapped  children  preen  themselves  for 
public  approval,  the  idea  was  put  over  as 
follows:  Naturally  all  of  us  engaged  in 
this  work  in  its  various  phases  must  needs 
be  versed  in  the  gentle  art  of  mending 
lives,— but  what  about  prevention?  This 
takes  us  directly  to  the  parents,  and  of 
course,  beyond.  First,  let  us  have  State 
laws  having  as  their  objective  prevention; 
then  there  must  be  the  thorough  education 
of  the  "problem-parent";  and  lastly,  we 
are  faced  constantly  and  increasingly  with 
the  problem  of  the  "broken  home",  a 
Spiritual   problem. 

This  three-fold  corrective  program  could 
be  made  active  and  vital  by  strong  public 
sentiment  and  deep  conviction  on  behalf 
of  the  leaders  in  our  land,  as  well  as  by 
our  every-day  citizens  who  now  have 
added  leisure  and  can  use  it  in  helping  to 
build  our  Democracy  to  where  America's 
homes  will  offer  to  their  children  security, 
and  opportunity  for  development  —  the 
birthright  of  every  child.  Let  us  go  back 
to    old-fashioned    ways    where    habits     of 


regularity,  honesty,  sincerity  and  courage 
will  be  inculcated  in  our  children.  We 
well  know  that  "behavior  is  caught,  not 
taught."  I  wish  all  interested  in  the  pre- 
school child  would  read,  if  you  have  not 
already,  Dorothy  Canfield's  "Forgotten 
Mother",  and  hear  how  the  mother  who 
died  when  the  little  boy  was  four,  beauti- 
fully though  unconsciously  to  him,  molded 
his  future  life.  Preschool  children  must 
learn  through  satisfaction,  through  experi- 
ence, by  asking,  through  imitation,  through 
suggestion,  and  lastly  be  given  time  to 
learn,  as  aptly  stated  by  our  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  Our  crying  need  is 
for  ideal  homes,  but  where  there  are  none, 
State   protection,   care    and   training. 

The  fifth  and  last  objective  reaches  out 
with  longing  and  love  even  to  the  visually- 
handicapped  child  with  idiot  or  imbecile 
degree  of  mentality.  If  the  plant  is  large 
enough  and  these  children  can  be  kept 
separate  from  the  normal  children,  well 
and  good.  In  States  where  our  nurseries 
and  kindergartens  must  needs  be  small  we 
favor  separate  care  for  these  little  broken 
minds  and  lives,  where  no  money  or  home 
is  available.  In  Muskogee  we  have  the 
Pearson  School  for  Exceptional  Children, 
a  private  institution  where  parents  of 
means  can  have  their  children  of  low  men- 
tality given  the  best  scientific  care  and 
training;  but  for  the  poor,  the  State  must 
assume  its  responsibility. 

Let  us  all  go  home  from  this  Associ- 
ation thinking  in  terms  of  the  preschool 
child.  And  we  know  that  many  children 
in  our  Schools  for  the  Blind  are,  as  far  as 
training  and  development  goes,  preschool 
children.  So,  to  those  who  are  instruc- 
tors in  our  Schools  who  have  listened  so 
attentively  to  a  discussion  of  the  preschool 
child,  I  should  like  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
little  Billy.  Cared  for  by  an  old,  partially 
blind  grandfather,  his  own  father  having 
deserted  him  and  his  mother  being  men- 
tally deficient,  he  came  to  us  as  a  tiny  tot, 
stating  that  they  told  him  to  say  he  was 
six  years  old.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  ask  for  a  cigarette  that  was  "a  brain- 
killer,  a  lung-splitter,  and  a  nerve-wrecker"; 
preferring,  he  said,  home-brew  to  soda 
pop.  After  some  years  in  the  School 
an  interested  lady  asked  to  take  him  home 
for  the  week-end.     They   stopped  in  town 
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and  had  dinner  in  a  resturant.  Before 
beginning  the  meal  Billy  said:  "I  must  re- 
turn thanks."  All  hearing  him  gave  rever- 
ent attention.  Then  the  lady  said,  "Billy, 
let  me  put  this  cloth  under  your  chin  so 
you  Avill  not  soil  your  clean  shirt-waist." 
"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  do  that — but,  excuse  me,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  at  the  School  we  call  it  a 
napkin." 


Even  a  child  of  this  type  who  has 
missed  all  semblance  of  proper  preschool 
training  can  yet  be  wonderfully  helped. 
How  much  more  lasting  benefit  can  the 
preschool  visually-'handicapped  child,  and 
even  the  school  child,  derive  from  parents, 
nurseries  and  schools  when  our  three-fold 
vision  has  been  at  least  partially  realized: 
Laws  for  prevention;  education  for  parents; 
and  imbroken  homes. 


HOW  MAY  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND  BE  OF  MOST  SERVICE  TO  TEACHERS? 

W.  Crabin  Gill 

Teacher   and   Supervisor,   Virginia   School   for   the  Blind, 

Staunton,  Virginia 


I  am  not  aware  of  exactly  what  the 
writer  is  supposed  to  accomplish  in  this 
paper  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  sure 
at  the  end  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
done.  Certainly  one  thing  is  sure,  he  can 
make  no  claims  to  originality.  Whatever 
its  success,  there  are  to  be  thanks  to  all 
those  loyal  friends  who  responded  to  my 
letter  requesting  two  things:  first,  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  services  already  received 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  and  second,  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  service  might  be  improved. 

The  subject,  "How  May  the  American 
Poundation  for  the  Blind  be  of  Most  Serv- 
ice to  Teachers",  seemed  to  imply  that 
recommendations  were  to  be  made  and 
this,  of  course,  can  best  be  done  by  ob- 
taining as  many  viewpoints  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  this  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient. Shouldn't  one  who  is  going  to 
recommend  what  another  should  do,  first 
endeavor  to  discover  for  himself  the  na- 
ture of  the  organization;  how  or  why  it 
had  come  into  being;  what  its  aims  and 
activities  were;  the  extent  to  which  we  as 
teachers,  were  availing  ourselves  of  such 
services;  and  then,  if  possible,  make  sug- 
gestions, or  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing them?  At  least,  that  is  to  be  the 
procedure  in  this  paper. 

The    Nature    of    the    Organization.     The 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  we 
know  it  today,  located  at  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  City,  began  to  function 
as  a  national  organization  in  February, 
1923.  It  has  back  of  it  an  interesting  bit 
of    history    of    its    struggles    and    growth 


since  its  inception.  Indicating  the  urgency 
of  the  ideals  for  which  it  has  stood,  it 
still  exists  rendering  a  broader  service  than 
ever.  Its  very  existence  would  indicate  the 
necessity  for  such  a  national  organization 
and  its  development  furnishes  fair  testi- 
mony as  to  how  it  is  responding  to  these 
needs. 

The  aims,  as  set  forth  in  its  certificate 
of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  are  very 
broad.  Briefly  they  are;  "To  promote 
those  interests  of  the  blind  which  cannot 
be  advantageously  handled  by  local 
agencies." 

Any  person  actively  engaged  in  work 
or  connected  with  work  either  for  the  blind 
or  the  partially  blind  may  become  a  pro- 
fessional member  upon  payment  of  two 
dollars  or  more  per  annum.  Such  a 
membership  entitles  one  to  receive  the 
two  professional  publications,  "The  Out- 
Look  For  The  Blind",  "The  Teachers' 
Forum",  and  certain  other  publications  of 
the  Foundation  as  issued.  Also,  he  is 
entitled  to  certain  voting  privileges. 

The  Foundation  cooperates  with  all 
local  and  national  organizations  interested 
in  work  for  the  blind,  including  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Activities  or  Services  Already  Available. 

As  the  aims  of  the  organization  indicate, 
the  activities  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  are  broad.  To  truly  ap- 
preciate what  they  are  doing  we  might 
compare  what  is  available  with  the  extent 
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of  use  of  the  services  already  in  existence. 
When  we  make  this  comparison,  many  of 
our  questions  will  already  be  answered 
for  us. 

Thus,  without  attempting  to  be  ex- 
haustive or  going  into  great  detail  about 
any  one  service,  I  shall  call  attention  to 
a  few  outstanding  ones  being  maintained 
by  the   Foundation; 

I.  Publications  \ 

A.  Two  professional  magazines,  the 
"Outlook  For  The  Blind"  and  "The 
Teachers  Forum",  both  published  in 
ink   and   Braille. 

B.  Numerous  pamphlets,  miscellaneous 
in  nature. 

II.  Informational  Service 

A.  Vocational 

B.  Psychological 

C.  Statistical 

D.  Legislative 

E.  Field   or  consultative    service 

III.  Loan   Exhibit   Service 

This  consists  of  a  collection  of  educa- 
tional devices  and  materials  for  teach- 
ing blind  children. 

The  three  types  of  service  above  men- 
tioned, "Publications,  Informational  Service, 
and  Loan  Exhibit  Service",  are  of  special 
interest  and  value  to  teachers  and  workers 
for  the   blind. 

IV.  Research 

A.  Vocational  opportimities  for  the  blind. 

B.  Pyschological  tests. 

C.  Improved  mechanical  appliances. 

1.  The  Talking  Book 

An  instrument  developed  at  a  cost 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars 
resembling  a  phonograph  or  a  com- 
bined phonograph  and  radio,  and 
based  on  the  principle  of  long-play- 
ing records.  This  should  prove  a 
real  boon  to  slow  readers  and  those 
unable  to  read  embossed  type. 

2.  The  new  Braille  Typewriter 

This  machine  embodies  the  strong 
points  of  former  Braille  machines 
combined  with  certain  features  of  a 
modern  commercial  typewriter.     Its 


development  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of  forty  thousand  dollars  and 
is  being  manufactured  by  the  L. 
C.    Smith   and   Corona   Company. 

3.  Stereotype  Machine 

The  stereotype  machine  was  per- 
fected in  the  Foundation's  experi- 
mental shop.  It  is  used  with  en- 
tire satisfaction,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  South  America. 
It  is  used  for  the  interpointing  of 
Braille  words,  or  two-side  printing. 
Its  value  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  it  reduced  bulk  and  cost 
of  Braille  books  by  forty  per  cent. 
As  some  one  has  said,  "It  is  to 
Braille  printing  what  the  linotype 
is  to  ink  printing." 

V.  Library   Service 

This  offers  to  us  one  of  the  three  most 
complete  libraries  on  work  for  the 
blind    in   the   world. 

VI.  Clearing   House 

A  service  which  prevents  duplication  of 
titles  and  makes  possible  exchange  of 
reading  matter  as  well  as  music  be- 
tween countries.  It  represents  untold 
labor  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all 
those  who  worked  for  the  adoption  of 
uniform  Braille  type  and  music  codes. 
We  cannot  yet  realize  the  full  value 
of  this  to  schools  for  the  blind. 

VII.  Legislation 

This  activity  embodies  taking  the  leader- 
ship in  promoting  local  and  state 
legislation;  the  drafting  of  proposed 
bills  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
blind;  the  securing  of  an  annual  Fed- 
eral appropriation  of  one-thundred- 
thousand  dollars  for  books  for  the 
blind  to  be  circulated  through  the 
library  of  Congress  and  branch  li- 
braries throughout  the   United   States. 

VIII.  Individual    Services 

By  obtaining  a  discount  on  radios, 
watches,  and  typewriters;  by  securing 
a  one-fare  railroad  transportation  for 
a  blind  person  and  his  companion;  by 
donating  radios  to  those  unable  to  buy 
them;  and  by  giving  scholarships  to 
promising     young     blind     persons     for 
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further  professional  and  vocational 
study,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  rendered  outstanding 
service. 

The  Extent  to  Which  the  Services  Are 
Used.  The  extent  to  which  these  services 
are  being  used  is  indicated  by  the  replies 
to  the  question  asking  for  an  appraisal 
of  the  services  already  received.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  replies  which  came  to  me 
considerable  variety  of  opinions  and  ap- 
praisals were  included. 

Almost  without  exception  some  form  of 
compliment  or  praise  was  made  of  the 
"Teachers'  Forum". 

Next  in  popularity  ranked  the  research 
work,  referring  particularly  to  psycho- 
logical studies  and  improved  mechanical 
appliances. 

Several  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
Foundation   as   a    clearing  house. 

Three  complimented  the  aid  in  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  blind. 

Only  four  referred  to  either  the  library 
service  or  the  loan  exhibit  service.  This, 
to  me,  was  a  revelation. 

Does  anything  seem  significant  to  you 
in  the  fact  that  so  few  teachers  referred 
to  either  of  those  valuable  teacher  aids  ? 
Could  we  conclude  that  we  are  not  mak- 
ing as  full  use  of  available  sources  of 
help  as  We  might  be?  If  so,  the  solution 
lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
teacher. 

The  following  received  mention  by  at 
least  one:  scholarships;  radios;  watches; 
typewriters  at  a  discount;  one-fare  rail- 
road transportation;  uniform  type;  edu- 
cation weeks;  and  very  high  praise  was 
given  for  assisting  in  developing  better 
statistics   on   the   blind. 

Thus,  having  answered  for  ourselves  a 
few  very  pertinent  questions,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  undertake  our  last  and  main 
point  in   this  paper. 

What  Recommendations  Can  We  Make 
Which  May  Make  For  An  Even  Better 
Service  To  Teachers?  The  recommenda- 
tions which  came  to  me,  for  the  most  part, 
fell  into  one  of  three  types: 

A.  Continuation    of   certain    services   al- 
ready in  existence. 


B.  Increased    activity    in    certain    types, 
and 

C.  Expansion  into  new  fields  of  service, 

It  is  fortunate  both  for  me  and  for  my 
good  listeners  that  these  permit  of  such 
groupings,  because  there  were  some  thirty 
odd  listed. 

A.  It  was  recommended  that  we  should 
have  the  following  services  continued: 

1.  The  "Teachers'  Forum" 

2.  "Outlook  for  the  Blind" 

3.  Research:  including  Intelligence  and 
Achievement  tests;  improved  appli- 
ances and  methods;  continuation  of 
the  splendid  work  on  uniform  sta- 
tistics. 

4.  Educational   project   materials. 

5.  Leadership  in  legislation. 

B.  It    was    recommended    that    the    fol- 
lowing services  be  increased: 

1.  The  "Teachers'  Forum"  to  include 
more  personal  experiences  of  teachers 
and  to  include  a  question  and 
answer  column.  It  was  further 
urged  that  teachers  subscribe,  read 
more  searchingly,  and  submit  more 
articles,  even  if  short. 

2.  Educational  projects  to  include  in- 
expensive materials  for  science  ex- 
periments in  biology  and  general 
science.  Another  teacher  would  like 
to  have  assembled  and  embossed  a 
set  of  pre-primer  cards  similar  to 
those  being  used  by  seeing  children, 
having,  if  need  be,  a  basic  vocabu- 
lary for  several  primers  or  for  "The 
Pathway  to  Reading."  With  these 
cards  she  would  like  a  set  of  ob- 
jects to  be  used  as  illustrative  ma- 
terial as  a  substitute  for  pictures 
used  for  seeing  children. 

S.  Visits  by  competent  educational  ex- 
perts for  consultation. 

4.  Vocational  placements. 

5.  Scholarships  to  include  pupils  in 
classes  for  the  blind  in  public 
schools.  This,  I  understand  is  being 
done  at  present. 

6.  Library  service  to  "Make  available 
in  Braille  more  technical  works  on 
education,    both    with    reference    to 
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the  blind  and  the  general  philos- 
ophy of  education."  This  suggestion 
came  from  a  blind  teacher. 

C.  It  was  recommended  that  the  follow- 
ing services  be  added: 

1.  A  survey  or  study,  with  recommend- 
ations as  to  the  best  methods  of  a 
follow-up  program. 

2.  Some  form  of  set-up  for  a  teachers 
employment  exchange,  if  there 
should  be  sufficient  demand. 

3.  Could  the  Foundation  facilitate  ex- 
change of  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind? 

4.  Could  it  give  scholarships  making 
possible  a  Sabbatical  year  of  study? 

5.  Give  recognition  for  all  types  of 
effort  and  accomplishment  in  work 
for  the  blind. 

6.  "Our  friends  abroad  sometimes  get 
ahead  of  us.  The  Foundation  should 
so  inform  us  and  compel  us  to  be 
on  our  toes,  to  emulate."  (Sug- 
gestion   from    a   blind   teacher.) 

7.  That  the  Foundation  cooperate  with 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  A.  A. 
I.  B.  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  needed  curri- 
culum. 

8.  Also,  that  the  Foundation  cooperate 
with  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  in  formulating  minimum 
standards  for  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  further,  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  certification 
service. 

9.  That  the  Foundation  contact  large 
music  schools  to  set  a  standard  for 
which  they  would  grant  music 
scholarships. 

One  said,  "A  criticism  that  I  would 
make  of  the  Foundation  is  its  tendency 
to  add  new  responsibilities  and  to  take 
upon  itself  a  number  of  activities  which 
would  well  be  carried  on  by  existing  or- 
ganizations perhaps  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Foundation.  Unless  this  tendency  is 
curbed,  the  Foundation  is  likely  to  find 
itself  carrying  a  bigger  load  than  it  can 
finance,  and  also  antagonizing  existing  or- 
ganizations. It  ought  to  restrict  itself 
primarily  to   the   promotion   of   new   ideas 


and  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  exist- 
ing  agencies   of  the  blind." 

Another  had  this  to  say  after  praising 
highly  several  of  its  services,  "I  haven't 
any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  this 
service  might  be  improved;  to  have  come 
through  the  last  four  years  with  flying 
colors,  with  the  remarkable  results  at- 
tained, is  more  than  any  of  us  expected. 
Commendation,    then   to   its    advisors!" 

Conclusion.  In  conclusion  it  would  seem 
that  the  following  information  has  devel- 
oped out  of  our  study  of  "How  May  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  of 
Most  Service  to  Teachers?" 

1.  The  interpretation  of  this  subject 
needs  to  be  broader  than  a  mere  sei-vice  to 
the  teacher  as  an  individual.  It  should 
include  all  steps  which  forward  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
by    which    the    teacher    benefits. 

2.  That  the  American  Foundation  has 
come  into  being  as  an  answer  to  a  real 
need  for  a  National  Agency  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  whether  in  school 
or  out  of  school. 

3.  That  the  aims,  or  purposes,  of  the 
Foundation  are  very  broad  and  its  activ- 
ities have  been  in  accordance  with  its 
broad  vision  and  have  increased  in  scope 
from  year  to  year. 

4.  That  the  Foundation  offers  and 
maintains  a  number  of  services  of  which 
we,  as  teachers,  do  not  make  sufficient 
use  was  evident.  This,  apparently,  is  due 
to  lack  of  information  and  failure  to 
realize  their  value.  It  was  especially  true 
regarding  the  reference  library,  the  edu- 
cational projects,  and  the  use  of  the 
"Teachers  Forum."  JMore  should  subscribe 
to  our  professional  journal  and  more 
should   submit   material   for   it. 

5.  That  the  Foundation  is  in  a  very 
excellent  position  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  because  of  its' 
affiliations  and  its  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  such  local  or  national  organiza- 
tions as  are  interested  in  the  work  for 
the  blind,  including  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and 
the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  offering  one  little  comment 
which  I  trust  will  receive  some  attention 
when   the   time   is   ripe:     With  the   A.   A. 
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I.  B.,  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  the  American 
Foundation,  and  other  organizations  and 
agencies,  each  in  its  respective  field,  con- 
tributing in  their  own  worthy  way  to  one 
common  end,  the  betterment  of  our  blind 
people,  what  an  excellent  set-up!  It  looks 
as  though  we  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
any  undertaking  if  we  could  get  "Team 
Work."  If  we  could  appoint  a  committee, 
composed  of  an  expert  from  each  of  these 
fields,  to  constitute  an  independent  agency 
whose  function  it  would  be  to  coordinate 
and  unify  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
various  organizations  into  a  solid  advance, 
all  toward  the  same  cause,  who  could  pre- 
dict its  ultimate  value? 

6.     There    must   be    maintained   an    atti- 
tude   of   mutual    respect    for   and    appreci- 


ation of  the  dignity  of  the  work  of  each 
one  of  our  various  agencies  contributing 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  If  need  be,  we 
must  go  further  and  give  actual  recog- 
nition. There  must  be  maintained,  in  ad- 
dition, that  standard  of  accomplishment 
which  would  give  to  our  profession  a 
place  commensurate  with  that  held  by 
any  of  the  other  professions.  Much  of 
this  can  be  done  by  the  individual  hold- 
ing to  a  high  plane  all  that  we  stand  for, 
but  much  more  can  be  done  by  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  common  prob- 
lem which  is  ours  and  which  can  be  real- 
ized in  its  fullest  only  through  harmony 
in  our  efforts.  Differ  in  opinions?  Yes! 
But  always  above  it  hold  an  attitude  of 
unselfish  cooperation. 


HOW  MAY  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND  BE  OF  MOST  SERVICE  TO  TEACHERS? 

Discussion  by  Eber  L.  Palmer^ 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.    Chairman: 

Any  individual  or  organization  should  be 
glad  to  receive  constructive  criticism. 
Therefore  the  staff  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  on 
this  year's  program  for  a  discussion  'of 
what  we  as  an  organization  have  done 
successfully,  what  we  have  done  incor- 
rectly, what  we  have  not  accomplished, 
and  what  we  should  do  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  aims  both  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  'of  the  members  of  the  A.A.I. B. 
is  service  to  the  blind  youth  of  this  coun- 
try. However,  this  purpose  is  achieved  in 
slightly  different  fashion.  Where  you  are 
working  directly  with  the  blind  boys  and 
girls,  we  help  them  mainly  by  such  ser- 
vices as  we  can  carry  on  in  their  behalf, 
through  you.  Therefore  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  you  should  help  us  to  evaluate 
our  program  of  activities  and  guide  us  in 
our  endeavors. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Gill  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  this  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  fine  analysis  of  our  aims 
and  the  activities  we  have  carried  on  in 
our  efforts  to  achieve  these  aims.  I  wish 
also  to  thank  him  for  the  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  recommendations  contain- 


ed in  his  paper.  Coming  as  they  do  from 
superintendents  and  instructors  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  the  very  group  with  whom 
we  must  work,  they  are  especially  worth- 
while. Naturally,  it  is  our  desire  to  func- 
tion in  the  most  effective  manner,  and  no 
one  can  assist  us  more  than  instructors  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  discussion  of 
this  paper  from  the  floor;  therefore  I  will 
limit  myself  to  a  very  brief  review  of  a 
few  of  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  Irwin  told  you  briefly  yesterday  of 
our  efforts  to  make  "The  Teachers  Forum" 
of  service  and  of  interest  to  as  many 
teachers  of  blind  children  as  possible.  To 
this  end  we  have  tried  to  include  in  each 
issue  papers  dealing  with  different  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind,  such  as  psychology, 
research,  and  general  content  material  on 
various  subjects.  We  have  also  tried  to 
bring  about  a  wider  distribution  of  arti- 
cles geographically.  We  are  hoping  that 
the  day  will  come  when  we  can  say  that 
each  residential  and  day  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  country  has  had  at  least  one 
staff  member  who  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  columns  -of  this  magazine. 

The  value  of  the  "Forum"  as  a  profes- 
sional magazine  lies  with  you;   for,  after 
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all,  we  can  make  it  of  service  to  you  only 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  you  show. 
We  welcome  contributions  to  the  "Forum" 
which  have  something  worthwhile  for 
teachers  in  other  schools. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  suggestions 
incorporated  in  Mr.  Gill's  paper  regarding 
the  "Forum".  Because  of  the  limited  space 
available  at  the  present  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  carefully  the  contents  in 
each  issue  of  the  magazine.  A  "Question 
and  Answer"  column  is  possible,  however, 
and  such  a  project  will  be  given  consid- 
eration. 

To  make  the  magazine  of  most  value 
its  circulation  should  be  increased.  This 
increase  can  come  only  through  your  sus- 
tained support  and  through  your  efforts 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  those  individ- 
uals who  are  not  now  making  use  of  it. 
One  means,  perhaps,  by  which  this  could 
be  done  would  be  to  hold  discussions  on 
various  articles  which  appear  in  "The 
Teachers  Forum",  at  teachers'  meetings 
within  the  schools. 

Mr.  Gill  has  called  attention  to  one  de- 
partment of  the  Foundation  of  which 
teachers  as  yet  have  not  made  extensive 
use;  that  is,  the  Foundation  Library.  We 
have  one  of  the  largest  ink-print  libraries 
on  work  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  Ma- 
terial on  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind 
can  be  found  herein.  Those  teachers  de- 
siring professional  growth  would  find  it 
well  worthwhile  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  service.  Mr.  Irwin  told  you  yesterday 
that  there  were  five  hundred  borrowers 
from  this  library  last  year.  Thus  number 
should  be   considerably   increased. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  Foun- 
dation has  acted  as  Secretariat  of  the  Gen- 
eral Science  Committee  appointed  by  the 
A.A.I.B.  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
course  of  study  on  general  science  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  suggestion  in 
Mr.  Gill's  paper  that  such  services  be  con- 
tinued in  connection  with  other  subjects 
is,  I  believe,  worthwhile.  May  I  say  that 
if  at  any  time  the  A.A.I.B.  desires  to  set 
up  other  such  committees  for  the  investi- 
gation of  school  subjects,  the  Foundation 
will  be  glad  to  act  in  a  secretarial  capac- 
ity. Each  time  we  so  function  our  ex- 
perience along  this  line  increases  and  we 
are  accordingly  able  to  do  this  type  of 
work  more  efficiently. 

Little  need  be  said  at  this  time  con- 
cerning the  recommendation  in  Mr.  Gill's 
paper  regarding  dealing  with  a  special 
method  of  certification  of  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  as  Dr.  Potts  is  to 
discuss  this  question  in  detail  on  tomor- 
row's program.  I  wish  only  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  precedent  for 
such  a  certification  program  has  already 
been  set  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. May  I  also  say  that  should  the 
A.A.I.B.  signify  the  desire  for  such  a 
certification  program,  the  Foundation 
stands  ready  to  help  in  any  way  possible. 

I  wish  once  again  to  thank  Mr.  Gill 
for  his  excellent  presentation  of  his  as- 
signed topic.  The  Foundation  will  con- 
sider seriously  all  recommendations  con- 
tained therein,  and  wherever  possible  will 
incorporate   them   in   its  future   work. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BOY  SCOUT  WORK  TO  BLIND  BOYS 

H.   C.   Griffin 

Principal    and   Boys'    Supervisor,    State    School    for   the    Blind, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Boys  have  within  them  noble  aspirations 
and  they  anticipate  doing  things  as  well 
or  better  than  their  fathers. 

The  Egyptian  boy  found  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  rolling  chariots — the  boys 
of  Greece  the  fastest  feet  in  games — the 
boys  of  Rome  watched  Caesar's  captives 
and  the  sports  of  the  amphitheaters — ^the 
Viking    boy    looked    forward    to    his    first 


voyage — the  boy  of  England  was  anxiot^ 
to  be  a  knight — our  own  Pioneer  boy  help- 
ed to  overcome  the  massive  woods.  Our 
modem  boy  is  watching  eagerly  the  out- 
come of  this  progressive  and  civilized 
world — each  has  dreamed  and  are  dream- 
ing— each  has  worked  and  is  working 
toward  the  motto  of  a  boy  scout  "Be 
Prepared"  when  a  man.    Through  all  these 
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years  the  boys  without  sight  when  given 
a  chance  were  stirred  with  a  similar  zeal. 
Today  they  are  given  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  they  are  showing  their  eager 
desire  to  "Be  Prepared"  for  the  essential 
things  of  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  organizations  now 
in  existence  to  stir  and  stimulate  the 
boys  without  sight  is  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  boy  scouts  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  show- 
ing to  those  outside  that  they  can  master 
the  essential  things  required  of  all  boy 
scouts.  And  when  he  studies  the  scout 
oath  and  the  laws  and  other  factors  which 
govern  and  control  the  conduct  of  a  real 
scout,  he  realizes  some  of  the  values  of 
scouting. 

In  true  scouting  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
jure or  hurt,  but  everything  to  help  and 
give  to  boys  the  best  things  in  life. 

There  are  three  great  values  in  scout- 
ing for  blind  boys;  First,  it  helps  his 
physical  life;  second,  his  moral  life;  third, 
his    religious    life. 

There  has  always  been  and  continues  to 
be,  a  great  need  for  better  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  blind.  The  boy  finds  a 
great  stimulant  to  encourage  him  to  prac- 
tice habits  for  better  health,  and  to  take 
part  more  willingly  in  different  forms  of 
sports  in  order  to  compete  with  other 
scouts.  He  likes  to  swim,  to  hike,  build 
pyramids,  and  play  games,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  life  with  his  sighted  friends 
in  other   scout  troops. 

Physical  strength  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  the  best  and  greatest  things. 
There  is  much  more  danger  of  the  blind 
failing  to  develop  physically  than  there  is 
of  the  sighted.  Through  boy  scout  work 
we  have  one  of  our  greatest  opportunities 
to   help. 

Those  who  teach  physical  education  find 
it  much  easier  to  get  scouts  to  cooperate 
with  them.  And  the  scouts  more  willing- 
ingly  do  their  best  to  master  the  exer- 
cises  required  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  blind 
boy  more  pleasure  and  a  greater  sense  of 
appreciation  of  himself  than  to  be  able 
to  do  something  a  little  better  than  his 
sighted  friend.  And  to  be  able  to  win 
over  him  in  such  contests  as  games,  swim- 
ming, and  other  sports. 


The  parents  and  relatives  of  the  blind 
often  try  to  discourage  their  taking  proper 
physical  exercise  or  engaging  in  various 
sports  to  give  the  necessary  physical  de- 
velopment. But  the  boy  scout  organiza- 
tion, with  the  proper  leader,  helps  the 
boy  to  find  himself  and  to  receive  the 
benefits  derived  from  many  of  the  whole- 
some  sports. 

The  majority  of  our  iblind  boys  find 
their  life  work  in  shops  or  some  work 
that  requires  physical  strength.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  their  vocation  in  life  may 
be  they  need  a  well  developed  body.  This 
is  encouraged  and  aided  in  boy  scout  work. 
Therefore,  the  physical  development  alone 
is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  energy  and 
cost  in  every  way  of  maintaining  a  boy 
scout  organization  for  blind  boys. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  need  for  strong- 
er moral  development  in  the  boys  of  our 
country,  and  the  workers  in  institutions 
for  the  blind  are  feeling  keenly  their 
responsibility. 

A  very  prominent  blind  man  said  that 
he  has  grieved  when  he  thought  of  the 
low  morals  of  the  boys  with  whom  he 
was  forced  to  associate  while  taking  his 
early  training  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 
He  said  the  morals  of  too  large  a  per  cent 
of  those  boys  were  so  bad  that  if  they 
should  visit  him  he  could  not  entertain 
them  in  his  home  and  he  preferred  to 
never  see  them  again  unless  he  could  be 
of   help   to   them. 

Another  blind  man  who  has  won  great 
distinction  and  is  now  holding  an  excellent 
position  in  a  college,  said  that  a  great 
many  boys  in  the  school  for  the  blind, 
where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take 
his  training,  were  so  immoral  he  was 
grieved  now,  that  there  was  not  at  that 
time,  a  Boy  Scout  organization  which 
would  have  helped  greatly  in  improving 
such  low  ideals  of  life. 

The  conditions  that  existed  in  those 
schools  are  true,  in  some  degree,  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  today.  And  just  as 
we  find  the  sighted  boys  immoral  and 
in  need  of  assistance  we  find  the  blind 
boy. 

With  such  conditions  existing  we  need 
to  put  every  force  to  work  in  order  to 
give  our  boys  the  best  moral  development 
possible.     There  are  many  things  in  scout 
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work  which  help  greatly  to  improve  these 
immoral    conditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  away  the  bad 
without  substituting  the  good.  One  of  the 
best  substitutes  I  know  is  found  in  the 
boy  scout  "Good  Turn."  The  boy  who  is 
daily  doing  good  deeds  will  develop  in 
that  direction.  The  more  he  thinks  about 
it  the  better  fitted  he  becomes  to  do  these 
things.  And  the  greater  number  of  little 
things  he  finds  to  do  for  others.  Oppor- 
tunities will  daily  present  themselves  to 
him.  As  he  studies  the  boy  scout  hand- 
book he  finds  such  suggestions  as: 

"Let  a  dog  out  of  a  trap. 
Carried  mail  to  a  prisoner. 
Wheeled  a  crippled  man. 
Gave  water  to  a  crippled  dog. 
Fixed  a  little  boy's  tricycle. 
Stopped  fight  in  school  yard. 
Helped  put  out  a  burning  field. 
Helped  the  cook  pick  a  chicken. 
Cranked   a  car  for  one-armed   man. 
Distributed  cards  for  Bible  class. 
Helped    grocer    recover    spilled    fruit. 
Put  water  in  chicken  coop  at  store. 
Helped  an  old  lady  with  her  bundles. 
Rendered  first  aid  to  a  burned  child. 
Took  in  some  beds  for  an  old  lady. 
Helped  get  a  horse  up  that  had  fallen. 
Carried  a  crippled  boy's  books  for  him." 

These  with  thousands  of  other  daily 
"Good  Turns"  will  present  themselves  to 
the  boy  scout  who  desires  to  be  made 
happy  and  better  by  helping  others. 

Through  past  ages  we  find  that  the 
Codes  of  Honor  held  sacred  by  the  strong 
men  of  every  race  have  been  a  great 
factor  in  moral  development.  These  were 
found  in  Old  Japan,  with  the  sun  wor- 
shipping Incas  of  Peru,  the  Knights  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Crusaders,  the  American 
Indians,  and  the  frontiersmen  of  early 
America.  All  these  were  proud  of  their 
codes  of  honor.  Just  so  do  we  find  that 
the  newer  civilization  of  America — moved 
by  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  teachings 
of  Christ — has  built  the  Code  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Wilson  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — the  code  of  clean 
American  citizenship — the  law  of  our  boy 
scouts   in   schools  for  the  blind. 

A  boy  feels  proud  to  know  that  he  is 
recognized  as  one  among  those  who  is 
considered    trustworthy.      A    scout's    honor 


is  to  be  trusted.  If  he  were  to  violate  his 
honor  by  telling  a  lie,  or  cheating,  or  not 
doing  a  given  task,  when  trusted  on  his 
honor,  he  may  be  directed  to  hand  over 
his   Scout  Badge. 

A  scout  must  be  loyal  to  his  school,  to 
those  in  authority,  his  home,  his  parents, 
his  country,  and  to  all  to  whom  loyalty 
is   due. 

When  a  boy  realizes  his  opportunities 
to  be  Trustworthy,  Loyal,  Helpful,  Friend- 
ly, Courteous,  Kind,  Obedient,  Cheerful, 
Thrifty,  Brave,  Clean,  and  Reverent,  he 
sees  a  broader  field  through  life.  His 
horizon  broadens  and  he  is  encouraged  to 
go  forward  with  a  zeal  to  attain  the  things 
that  are  best. 

To  become  a  boy  scout,  one  of  the  first 
things  required  is  to  memorize  and  give 
the  scout  oath.  The  first  thought  in  this 
oath  is  to  do  one's  duty  to  God.  It  is 
this  duty  and  responsibility  that  directs 
the  boy  scout  in  all  the  best  things  found 
in  the  scout  organization.  It  stimulates 
him  to  do  his  duty  in  the  religious  or- 
ganization of  the  church  best  suited 
to  him. 

The  religious  values  are  so  often  before 
the  scout,  he  is  led  to  have  a  much  stronger 
sense  of  appreciation  for  every  impulse 
that  directs  in  the  right  way. 

I  take  xny  troop  of  scouts  once  each  year 
into  the  woods,  where  they  camp  and 
spend  the  week-end.  They  say  that  dur- 
ing our  religious  services  held  out  there, 
it  seems,  that  they  get  a  little  closer  to 
the  Divine  Creator,  than  during  any  other 
sei-vice  they  attend. 

In  order  to  pass  the  required  test  a 
boy  must  study  stars,  birds,  trees,  flowers, 
and  many  other  things  that  bring  him 
closer  to  God.  There  are  boys  in  my 
scout  troop  who  say  that  before  they  be- 
came scouts,  they  only  thought  of  birds  as 
making  a  noise  to  disturb,  but  now  they 
can  listen  for  hours,  with  a  thrill,  to  their 
beautiful  songs.  The  flowers  to  them 
smell  sweeter.  The  trees  are  more  beauti- 
ful. And  everything  in  nature  is  more 
like   God. 

First — ^These  things  help  our  boys  to 
be  more  loyal  to  God,  to  their  parents, 
their  country,  and  those  for  whom  they 
work.     On  their  honor  they  feel  that  they 
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must  stick  to  them  at  all  times  against 
any  one  who  is  their  enemy;  or  who 
would  even  be  inclined  to  talk  badly 
of  them. 

Second — To  be  a  friend  to  all,  and  a 
brother  to  every  other  scout,  no  matter 
to  what  social  class  he  belongs.  He  likes 
to  be  of  help  to  the  needy  and  assist 
them  whenever  opportunities  present  them- 
selves. 

Third — They  make  a  scout  more  court- 
eous and  polite  to  all,  but  especially  to 
women,  children,  old  people,  cripples,  and 
invalids.  He  does  not  want  tips  for  his 
services. 

Fourth — He  becomes  kinder  and  a  better 
friend  to  animals.  He  does  not  want  to 
hurt  or  kill  any  animal  without  cause, 
but  will  do  his  best  to  save  and  protect 
harmless   life. 

Fifth — He  is  more  ready  to  obey  when 
called  upon  to  perform  some  duty.  And 
to  carry  his  responsibilities  with  a  smile. 

Sixth — A  scout  desires  to  be  thrifty,  and 
not  willfully  destroy  property.  He  is 
taught  to  save  his  money  for  himself 
when  in  need,  and  to  help  his  friend  when 
in  distress. 

Seventh — It  helps  him  to  be  brave  and 
to  stand  up  for  the  right  even  in  the  face 
of  danger.  The  scout  able  to  be  true  and 
stalwart  against  the  coaxing  of  friends 
or  the  jeers  and  threats  of  his  enemies 
will  be  clean  of  thought,  speech  and 
habits. 

Eighth — All  the  laws  in  scouting  lead 
the  scout  to  the  one  highest  ideal.  And  that 
is — reverence  toward  God,  faithfulness  in 
religious  duties,  and  respect  for  others  in 
their  convictions  of  customs  and  religion. 

Moved  by  the  highest  ideals  of  a  true 
boy  scout,  Sam  W.  Foss  was  inspired  to 
write  the   following   lines   in   his   poem: 

THE    HIGHER    PIONEERING 

"The  face  of  the  earth  is  a  wide  stretch  of 

ground. 
And  the  best  of  the  world  is  forever  un- 

found; 
And   new   worlds   galore,   in  their   solitude 

dumb 
Await  the  Columbus  who  never  will  come. 
There  are  sights  no  one  sees  that  awaio 

to  be  seen. 


There  are  streamlets  of  silver  and  grot- 
toes of  green, 

If  you'll  leave  the  high  road — houses,  peo- 
ple,  and   goods, 

And  the  main-traveled  turnpikes,  and  take 
to  the  woods. 

"Oh,  the  highways  were  built  for  the  idle 
and  blind, — 

But  I  have  an  unexplored  planet  to  find; 

I  must  leave  the  worn  road,  I  have  no 
time  to  spare; 

I  have  pioneer  business  to  do  everywhere. 

There  are  oaks  in  yon  forest  no  woodman 
has  sought. 

And  their  branches  are  loaded  with  apples 
of  thought; 

There  thick  tangled  arches  that  span  lone- 
ly streams. 

Whose  creepers  are  bending  with  clusters 
of  dreams. 

"I   want   some   good   stories;    my   life  has 

shrunk  dry; 
Let  me  talk  with  the  earth  and  commune 

with  the  sky; 
Let    me    list    to    the    song    that    the    pine 

giants  roar, — 
Ah,   here's   a   new  meter   unheard   hereto- 
fore. 
The  loud  brook  is  babbling;  I'll  hush  and 

draw  near, — 
Ah,   news   from   old   Nature   I'm  lucky   to 

hear! 
As   down   the   loud   gorges   its   rapids   are 

whirled 
It  sings   of  the  health  of  the  life   of  the 

world. 

"Let  me  go  where  my  Beckoner  bids  me 

stray, — 
I  will  travel  no  path  and  no   road  for  a 

day; 
I  will  leave,  too,  the  highways  thrown  up 

for  the  mind — 
Where  the  Beckoner  calls  me  I  travel  re- 
signed. 
By  the  base  of  the  mount  and  the  shore 

of  the  stream 
I    will    think   no    man's    thought    and    will 

dream   no   man's   dream; 
But  in  my  wise  freedom,  I'll   deem  them 

as  naught, — 
Anl    I'll    dream    my    own    dream    and    I'll 

think  my  own  thought. 
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"For  why  in  these  woods  should  I  journey 
apart  ? 

I  go  in  these  forests  to  find  my  own  heart, 

And  leave  the  wide  scramble  for  praise 
and  for  pelf 

To  hear  the  best  things  I  can  say  to  my- 
self. 

The  footfalls  of  pavements  are  sweet  to 
my  ear, 

And  the  roar  of  the  city  is  music  to  hear; 

Let  a  man  meet  with  men;  but  his  life  is 
not  whole, 

Till  he  goes  in  waste  places  and  talks 
with  his  soul. 


"Rank    vines     undiscovered,    spring    forth 

from  its  sod; 
There     are     un  gathered     grapes    in    these 

Gardens  of  God. 
There   are   arbors    of   silence   for   souls   to 

rejoice, 
Where   we  take   off  our  sandals   and   wait 

for  the  Voice. 
There    are   rivers    of   healing   well   worthy 

of  quest; 
There  are  mountains  of  Vision  and  valleys 

of  Rest; 
I   talk,   in   their   silent   serenities   curled, 
With  the   soul   of   my   soul   and  the   heart 

of  the  world." 


THE  VALUE  OF  GIRL  SCOUT  WORK  TO  BLIND  GIRLS 

Elizabeth  Dodson 
Leader,  Woodland  Troop  of  Girl  Scouts,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 


When  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  founded 
the  Boy  Scout  Movement  in  England,  it 
proved  too  attractive  and  too  well  adapted 
to  youth  to  make  it  possible  to  limit  its 
great  opportunities  to  boys  alone.  The 
girls'  organization,  known  in  England  as 
the  Girl  Guides,  developed  and  flourished 
with  great  success. 

Mrs.  Juliette  Low,  an  American  visitor 
in  England  and  a  personal  friend  of  Sir 
Baden-Powell,  realized  the  tremendous  fu- 
ture of  the  movement  for  her  own  coun- 
try and  with  the  active  and  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  Baden-Powells,  she  found- 
ed the  Girl  Guides  in  America,  enrolling 
the  first  troop  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  in 
March,  1912.  They  were  rechristened  the 
Girl  Scouts  in  a  few  months,  as  that  name 
was  more  appropriate  in  America.  Mrs. 
Low  loved  youth  and  had  organized  a 
Savannah  Club  called  "Helpful  Hands" 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Later  she 
had  taught  spinning  and  weaving  and 
chicken  raising  to  her  first  group  of  Girl 
Guides  in  Scotland.  Though  she  became 
deaf  about  the  time  of  her  marriage  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  she  was  more  ea- 
ger than  ever  to  miss  none  of  the  joys  of 
life.  Juliette  Low  was  not  only  the  first 
Girl  Scout  in  this  country,  she  was  an 
all-around  Girl  Scout  as  well,  in  her  de- 
votion and  interest  in  blazing  a  trail  of 
service  and  comradeship  for  the  girls  of 
America. 


A  Girl  Scout  has  kindred  with  the  pio- 
neers who  have  gone  before  her.  A  Girl 
Scout  learns  to  live  in  the  open,  to  appre- 
ciate and  love  trees,  flowers,  rocks,  ani- 
mals, the  stars.  Not  only  does  she  learn 
nature,  but  a  Girl  Scout  must  know  of  the 
joys  of  homemaking,  crafts,  and  the  things 
which  will  make  her  useful  to  her  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  herself  and  to  her 
home.  She  discovers  new  ways  to  have 
good  times  and  though  she  has  no  new 
lands  in  which  to  explore,  she  is  a  pioneer 
in  a  new  field  of  knowledge  and  discovers 
the  happiness  and  joy  of  giving  service. 

Girl  Scouts  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Any  girl  ten  years 
or  older  may  be  a  member.  Girls  between' 
seven  and  ten  are  Brownies. 

In  1915,  National  Headquarters  were  es- 
tablished in  Washington,  D.  G.,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  were  moved  to  New  York 
and  the  methods  and  standards  of  what 
was  to  be  a  nationwide  organization  be- 
came established  on  a  broad  practical  ba- 
sis. Each  year  has  shown  a  larger  and 
more  enthusiastic  body  of  girls  and  young 
women  learning  in  the  happiest  way  to 
combine  patriotism,  outdoor  activities,  skill 
in  every  branch  of  domestic  science  and 
high  standards  of  community  service.  The 
leaders  are  as  enthusiastic  as  the  girls 
and  for  the  instruction  of  the  leaders, 
National  training  schools  are  being  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country.     Schools  and 
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churches  everywhere  are  cooperating  ea- 
gerly with  this  great  recreational  move- 
ment. Colleges  are  offering  training  in 
Girl  Scouting  as  a  serious  course  for  pros- 
pective leaders  and  prominent  citizens  in 
every  part  of  the  country  are  identifying 
themselves  with  local  councils  in  a  help- 
ful, advisory  capacity.  Leisure  created  by 
mechanical  progress  is  throwing  a  new 
responsibility  on  the  schools  and  society. 
Girl  Scout  activities  furnish  a  great  train- 
ing in  the  art  of  living.  There  are  cer- 
tain key  activities  in  which  the  Girl  Scout 
must  pass  in  going  from  one  rank  to  an- 
other. The  Motto,  "Be  Prepared",  is  based 
on  the  ideal  of  service  which  each  girl 
is  encouraged  to  express  in  her  daily  con- 
duct. The  Promise  which  is  made  volun- 
tarily is  short  but  its  scope  is  all-embrac- 
ing. "On  my  Honor,  I  will  try:  To  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  Country,  to  help 
other  people  at  all  times,  and  to  obey  the 
Girl  Scout  laws."  The  Girl  Scout  laws 
are  all  ones  which  she  needs  in  her  de- 
velopment.    They  are: 

1.  A  Girl  Scout's  Honor  is  to  be  trusted. 

2.  A  Girl  Scout  is  Loyal. 

3.  A  Girl  Scout's  Duty  is  to  be  useful 
and  to  help  others. 

4.  A  Girl  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all  and 
a  sister  to  every  other  Girl  Scout. 

5.  A  Girl  Scout  is  Courteous. 

6.  A  Girl  Scout  is  a  friend  to  animals. 

7.  A  Girl  Scout  obeys  orders. 

8.  A  Girl  Scout  is  cheerful. 

9.  A  Girl  Scout  is  thrifty. 

10.  A    Girl    Scout    is    clean    in    thought, 
word,  and  deed. 

The  troop  offers  endless  opportunities 
for  doing  things  as  a  group.  Each  troop 
is  divided  into  patrols  of  8  girls.  The  pa- 
trols elect  their  leaders  and  the  patrol 
members  work  together  in  preparing  to 
pass  rank  tests  and  in  organizing  for 
team  work  which  will  make  a  better  troop. 
The  affairs  of  the  troop  are  managed 
through  the  court  of  honor  which  is  made 
up  of  the  troop  captain,  patrol  leaders  and 
the  lieutenant  of  the  troop.  Through  this 
system  the  conduct  of  the  troop  is  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  girls,  as  the 
captain's  duty  is  reduced  mainly  to  super- 


vision and  is  more  in  the  nature  of  sug- 
gestions than  dictation.  A  Girl  Scout 
passes  from  one  rank  to  another  as  she 
is  able  to  accomplish  the  certain  require- 
ments. Every  Girl  may  also  win  many 
proficiency  badges  and  special  awards 
which  are  symbols  of  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge which  a  Girl  Scout  may  acquire  in 
many  fields  of  interest.  There  is  no  in- 
terest a  girl  may  have  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Scouting. 

The  Extension  Branch  of  Girl  Scouting 
which  is  for  physically  handicapped  girls 
has  119  Girl  Scout  Troops.  For  some 
three  years  the  National  Girl  Scout  or- 
ganization has  been  gathering  from  many 
sources,  information: 

of  Girl  Scout  troops  and  Brownie  packs 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  crippled,  and 
the  deaf;  in  hospitals  and  in  sanitoria; 

of  physically  handicapped  girls  who  are 
members  of  regular  troops; 

of  the  special  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties which  leaders   of  such   groups  find; 

of  the  thinking  and  recommendations  of 
authorities  on  the  care  and  education  of 
the  physically  handicapped. 

Of  the  119  Girl  Scout  troops  and  13 
Brownie  packs  known  to  be  in  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  Girl  Scouting,  the  Girl 
Scout  national  organization  in  their  re- 
port of  June  1,  1934,  gives  18  troops  and 
2  Brownie  packs  for  schools  for  the  Blind. 
Their  location  is  interesting  for  this  group. 

Indiana — Indianapolis,  School  for  the 
BUnd. 

Kentucky — ^Louisville,  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Massachusetts — Watertown,  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

Minnesota — Faribault,  Minnesota  State 
School  for  the  Blind   (2  troops,  1  pack). 

Mississippi — Jackson,  Mississippi  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Missouri,! — ISt.  Louis,  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind. 

New  York — ^Batavia,  State  School  for 
the  Blind, 

New  York  City,  Catholic  Institute  for 
the   Blind    (Bronx). 
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New  York  City,  Lighthouse  (Manhat- 
tan). 

Ohio — Columbus,  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Oklahoma — ^Muskogee,  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Tennessee — Nashville,  State  School  for 
the  Blind  (2  troops). 

Texas — Austin,  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind. 

West  Virginia — Romney,  West  Virginia 
State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Hawaii — Honolulu,  Territorial  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind  (1  blind  troop,  1  deaf 
troop). 

Porto  Rico — San  Juan,  Asylum  for  the 
Blind   (troop  and  pack). 

In  the  Winfield  Scott  School,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  there  is  a  troop  comprised 
of  crippled,  hard-of  hearing  and  partially 
seeing  girls;  in  the  D.  W.  Smouse  Oppor- 
tunity School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  there  is 
a  troop  of  girls  with  various  physical 
handicaps;  and  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Pasay-Rizal,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, there  is  a  troop  comprised  of  both 
deaf  girls  and  blind  girls. 

The  comparative  figures  on  Girl  Scout 
troops  of  different  physical  handicaps  are 
also   very   interesting. 


Blind 

Crippled 

Deaf 

Tuberculous 

Others 


18  troops  2  packs 

40  troops  5  packs 

36  troops  1  pack 

15  troops  4  packs 

10  troops  1  pack 


(diabetic,  preventoria,  different  handi- 
cap in  the  same  troop,  nervous  dis- 
ease,   convalescent) 


TOTAL 


119  troops       13  packs 


There  are,  I  am  told,  no  figures  avail- 
able on  the  number  of  blind,  or  otheif 
physically  handicapped  girls,  living  at 
home,  who  are  members  of  regular  Girl 
Scout   troops. 

The  June-July  Girl  Scout  Leader  gives 
the  following  report  for  the  Monthly  Ac- 
tive Membership  Report  as  of  April  30, 
1934,  for   all   Scouts: 


Girl   Scouts 
Brownies 
Captains 
Lieutenants 
Brown  Owls 
Tawny    Owls 


255,871 

23,027 

11,319 

9,817 

1,054 

554 


Leaders  holding  temporary  commissions    546 
Local    Council    members  5,826 

Community   committee  members  3,001 

Troop  committee  members  19,197 

Pack    committee    members  539 

Troop     and    pack    committee    mem- 
bers   (troop   or  pack  not   registered   209 
Local    council    standing   committee 
members  not  registered  as  local 
council    members  298 

Associate    Girl    Scouts  2,582 


Total   active   membership 


333,840 


Mrs.  Louis  Burlingham,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  recently  been  appointed  as  national 
director  of  all  efforts  and  activities  hav- 
ing for  their  purpose  the  development  of 
Girl  Scouting  among  physically  handicap- 
ped girls.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  Edward 
Fletcher  Stevens  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Burling'ham  is  vice-president  of  Girl 
Scouts,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Executive  Committee.  She  is  also  one 
of  the  St.  Louis  Girl  Scout  Local  Council, 
of  long  experience  in  Scouting,  and  deep- 
ly interested  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Burlingham  had  hoped  to  give  the 
report  upon  Girl  Scouting  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  but  she  is  unable  to  be  here 
at  this  time.  I  have  been  asked  by  her 
and  by  the  national  Girl  Scout  organiza- 
tion to  express  their  deep  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  given  by  the  national 
groups  in  this  field: 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

The   American   Red    Cross, 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness, 

The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  last  year,  and  this  body 
this  year,  for  the  opportunity  to  report 
on  Girl  Scout  activities  and  plans  before 
their   conventions. 

The  service  given  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  this   group. 
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Volunteer  workers  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  have 
transcribed  into  Braille  eig^ht  Girl  Scout 
nature  pamphlets,  and  are  now  transcrib- 
ing the  Girl  Scout  Handbook,  including  a 
number  of  illustrations.  These  volumes 
are  being  sold  direct  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  the  cost  of  duplication.  You 
will  find  mimeographed  lists  of  the  mater- 
ial now  available  at  the  Girl  Scout  table. 
Full  information  may  be  secured  also  from 
the  New  York  offices  of  either  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  or  national  Girl  Scout 
Headquarters. 

The  national  Girl  Scout  organization  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  are  cooperating  in  issuing  an 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Girl  Scout  Hand- 
book, in  large  type.  They  hope,  working 
together,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  teachers 
of  sight  saving  classes  and  of  local  Girl 
Scout  groups  in  giving  girls  from  sight 
saving  classes  the  stimulus  and  fun  of 
the  Girl  Scout  program,  making  such 
girls  members  of  regular  Girl  Scout 
troops.  They  are  working  together  in 
preparing  suggestions  which  will  be  help- 
ful to  leaders  of  these  girls. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  also  of  the  valu- 
aible  service  given  by  Miss  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Educa- 
tional Research  at  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  more  recently  Director 
of  Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution, Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  fall  to  become  Director  of  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Kindergarten 
for  Blind   Babies  in   Summit,  New  Jersey. 

For  three  years  Miss  Maxfield  has  given 
generously  of  helpful  information  and 
counsel.  She  adapted  the  texts  of  the 
eight  Girl  Scout  nature  pamphlets  now  in 
Braille,  and  also  she  prepared  a  pamphlet 
for  the  use  of  leaders  on  "Girl  Scouting 
for  Blind  Girls."  A  copy  of  this  may  be 
secured  from  Girl  Scout  National  Head- 
quarters on  request. 

The  national  Girl  Scout  organization 
turns  constantly  to  Miss  Maxfield  for 
counsel  on  all  special  problems;  and  has 
asked  Miss  Maxfield  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Snell  MuiTJhy,  Superintendent  of  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home,  to  prepare,  for 
leaders  of  blind  troops,  suggestions  help- 
ful   in    giving   blind    and   partially    seeing 


Girl    Scouts    training    in    meeting    wisely 
and   well   their   First    Aid    requirements. 

In  all  its  efforts  to  make  Girl  Scouting 
more  widely  available  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  national  Girl  Scout  or- 
ganization  emphasizes   two   major   points: 

The  vital  importance  of  fine  leadership; 

The  value  of  giving  girls — ^blind,  crip- 
pled, deaf — ^the  Girl  Scout  program  -with- 
out changes   or  compromise. 

The  national  Girl  Scout  policy  and  re- 
commendations were  recently  summarized 
as  follows  by  Mrs.  Edward  Fletcher 
Stevens,    until    recently   directing  the  work: 

"A  troop  or  pack  in  any  institution,  or 
the  inclusion  of  one  or  more  physilally 
handicapped  girls  in  a  normal  troop, 
should  be  attempted  only  if  wise,  experi- 
enced, trained  leadership  is  available. 

"Give  your  girls,  whether  physically 
perfect  or  physically  handicapped,  the 
spirit  and  technique  of  Girl  Scouting  at 
its  best.  Be  certain  that  the  leader  and 
lieutenant  of  every  Girl  Scout  troop  of 
physically  handicapped  girls  have  between 
them  at  least:  reasonable  knowledge  of  the 
girls'  special  handicap  and  of  the  best 
educational  thinking  in  that  field,  ex- 
peiience  in  working  with  such  girls;  some 
training  and  some  experience  in  Girl  Scout 
leadership;  more  than  average  store  of 
enthusiasm,    ingenuity,    patience,    vision. 

"Such  leaders  will  give  their  girls  the 
Girl  Scout  program — not  an  anaemic  sub- 
stitute or  a  compromise — and  hold  stand- 
ards high,  recognizing  that  to  do  what 
other  girls  are  doing,  just  as  they  do,  is 
one  of  Girl  Scouting's  best  gifts  to  the 
physically    handicapped. 

"There  can  be,  and  there  should  be,  no 
cut  and  dried  adaptations  of  either  badge 
or  rank  requirements  for  any  physical 
handicap,  for  nearly  every  case  is  an  in- 
dividual problem  in  itself.  The  able  leader 
will  devise  different  ways  of  meeting  re- 
quirements and  turn  them  into  an  adven- 
ture. Always  she  will  help  the  girl  to 
feel  that  she  is  richer  for  a  new  experi- 
ence, new  tools,  wider  horizons. 

"The  wise  leader,  too,  will  accept  the 
fact  that  some  girls  will  never  go  beyond 
Second  Class,  and  some  never  beyond 
Tenderfoot.     Her  happy  attitude,  her  en- 
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thusiasm,  will  keep  these  girls  happy,  in- 
terested, enthusiastic. 

"The  national  Girl  Scout  organization 
welcomes  inquiries  from  those  interested  in 
making  Girl  Scouting  more  widely  avail- 
able to  the  physically  handicapped  girl 
(not  the  mentally  handicapped  nor  the  de- 
linquent); and  will  gladly  send  informa- 
.  tion,  of  what  communities  and  leaders  are 
accomplishing,  of  the  thinking  of  the 
authorities,  of  new  suggestions  on  the 
ways  of  meeting  problems  as  these  are 
developed." 

Of  the  18  Girl  Scout  troops  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  the  leaders  of  three  are  re- 
ported to  be  blind  or  partially  seeing:  in 
Faribault,  Minnesota;  Batavia,  New  York; 
the  Lighthouse,  New  York. 

A  seeing  leader  and  troop  have  worked 
and  played  with  the  Lighthouse  troop. 
This  comradeship  has  been  especially  help- 
ful on  hikes  and  in  the  firebuilding. 

The  leader  of  the  Lighthouse  troop  is 
a  student  in  St.  Elizabeth's  College,  Con- 
vent, New  Jersey;  and  comes  and  goes 
alone  between  her  New  Jersey  home  and 
the  Lighthouse.  Those  at  the  National 
Headquarters  who  know  her  know  no 
leader  anywhere  whose  enthusiasm  is 
greater. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  captain  of 
Troop  1,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  registered  first  in  1923,  is  very 
interesting.  Part  of  Miss  Brandeen's  let- 
ter says: 

"Program  Division — 

"There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books 
compelling  people  to  move  up  closer  on 
the  bench  of  life  to  make  room  for  a 
blind  brother  but  there  is  a  divine  law 
written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constrain- 
ing them  to  make  a  place  for  him,  not 
only  because  he  is  unfortunate,  but  also 
because  it  is  his  right  as  a  human  being 
to  share  God's  greatest  gift,  the  privilege 
to   go   forth   unto   his   work. 

"We  are  very,  very  happy  that  the  Girl 
Scout  Program  has  not  been  changed  or 
adjusted  for  us,  but  that  we  may  en- 
deavor to  get  as  much  as  possible  and  do 
as  much  as  possible  and  be  glad  that 
others  can  do  more. 

"During  the  year,  some  of  the  girls 
have   progressed    from    Tenderfoot    Scouts 


to  Second  Class  and  others  from  Second 
Class  to  First  Class.  We  have  omitted 
nothing  and  tried  to  mantain  a  desired 
degree    of   proficiency. 

"We  have  just  enjoyed  a  very  success- 
ful and  happy  week-end  camp  and  every 
girl  had  some  share  in  making  it  a  suc- 
cess." 

In  Nashville,  two  troops  in  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind  are  fortunate  in 
leaders  who  take  for  granted  associ- 
ation of  blind  and  seeing  in  all  Girl  Scout 
community  activities,  in  many  nature  hikes, 
and  in  camping  wherever  possible.  Some 
of  these  girls  are  now  working  on  their 
First  Class  requirements.  The  Nashville 
local  director  wrote  this  letter  to  National 
Headquarters  in  April: 

"The  girls  again  earned  their  registra- 
tion with  a  Silver  Tea,  this  time  exhibiting 
their  hand  work  and  demonstrating  their 
use  of  Braille  and  the  various  arts  in 
which  they  are  trained.  Also  in  the  fall 
and  in  the  spring  each  troop  takes  an 
overnight  camping  trip  to  a  cabin  which 
a  friend  is  kind  enough  to  offer.  The 
girls  make  their  plans  and  prepare  and 
perform  the  capers  the  same  as  normal 
girls.  They  are  also  planning  nature  hikes 
for  these  spring  days.  It  has  always  been 
interesting  to  me  that  the  two  things 
which  they  prefer  to  do  most  are  camp- 
ing and  nature  study. 

"During  the  Birthday  week  all  the 
Girl  Scouts  in  the  city  took  part  in  a 
book  party,  each  representing  some  well 
known  book.  The  blind  troops  each  dra- 
matized a  part  of  their  books  and  one 
was  voted  by  far  the  most  attractive  pre- 
sentation, with  the  other  a  close  second. 
The  children  taking  part  in  the  second 
were   totally   blind." 

The  Girl  Scout  local  council  at  Austin, 
Texas,  reports  its  belief  that  the  Girl 
Scout  troop  at  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  is  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
the  Girl  Scout  program  can  be  success- 
fully used  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
handicapped  group  of  girls.  The  Austin 
local  director  wrote  in  May  to  National 
Girl   Scout   Headquarters: 

"The  troop  was  begun  two  years  ago 
this  spring,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Arrowood,  one  of  the  teachers  at  the 
school,    assisted    by    Miss    Leila    Mullins, 
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Lieutenant.  Mrs.  Arrowood  has  secured 
through  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  School,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Allen,  whose  continued  interest  and 
encouragement  has  been  invaluable  in  the 
troop's  growth. 

"Twelve  girls  in  the  upper  classes  were 
selected  for  the  first  troop.  These  girls 
were  chosen  for  their  excellent  scholarship, 
their  initiative,  and  their  ability  to  co- 
operate, 

"Together  Mrs.  Arrowood  and  these  girls 
worked  out  the  Tenderfoot  requirements, 
adapting  them  skillfully  to  their  own  abil- 
ities, but  losing  none  of  the  training  it 
offered.  All  twelve  girls  completed  their 
Tenderfoot  requirements  and  were  invested 
at   the   close   of  the   school    term   in   June. 

"The  following  fall,  these  girls  began 
work  on  their  Second  Class  test.  This 
time  it  was  easier  to  adapt  the  program 
and  the  Scouts  had  so  much  fun,  that 
the  entire  school  began  to  be  interested 
in  the  program.  Teachers  reported  an 
improvement  in  cooperation,  understanding 
and  interest  among  the  Girl  Scouts.  They 
were  asked  to  do  special  duties  for  the 
school  and  to  take  over  various  responsi- 
bilities. Mrs.  Arrowood  was  besieged  with 
requests  for  membership  from  other  girls 
in  the  school  and  from  their  mothers.  She 
would  not  permit  any  other  girls  to  join 
until  the  original  twelve  had  completed 
their  Second  Class  test,  and  had  been  so 
imbued  with  the  Girl  Scout  principles  that 
they  were  real  Girl  Scouts  in  all  their  in- 
terests  and   activities. 

"On  the  day  the  troop  passed  its  Second 
Class  test,  each  girl  was  invited  to  bring 
a  friend  to  the  investiture  ceremony.  Each 
girl  invited  joined,  thus  increasing  the 
troop  membership  50  per  cent. 

"This  was  a  most  interesting  experi- 
ment, the  older  Scouts  were  so  anxious 
that  their  friends  become  good  Scouts  that 
they  did  much  of  the  training,  not  only 
on  the  actual  Tenderfoot  requirements  but 
on  the  spirit  of  Girl  Scouting  as  well. 
Needless  to  say,  the  second  group  became 
excellent  Scouts  and  carried  on  most 
creditably  the  high  standards  of  conduct 
set  for  them  by  their  older  sister  Scouts. 
Last  week  they  received  their  Tender- 
foot pins,  at  an  investiture  service  to 
which   faculty  friends   were  invited.     The 


interest  and  appreciation  which  these 
teachers  show  in  the  Scout  program  is 
ample  proof  that  it  has  come  to  stay  as 
a  very  important  and  delightful  part  of 
a  girl's  life  at  this  school." 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  Troop  39  in  the 
Honolulu  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
sent  a  beautifully  made  "Betty  Lei"  (the 
Hawaiian  token  of  greeting  and  friend- 
ship) to  the  national  Girl  Scout  Conven- 
tion at  Milwaukee  last  October.  They 
sent  with  it  three  cards  of  greeting — in 
Braille  and  in  clear  and  even  writing.  The 
message  read: 

"We,  the  Blind  Girl  Scouts,  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  heartiest  aloha  to  you  all 
through  this  lei. 

"Hoping  the  convention  will  be  a  great 
success, 

"Scoutingly   yours, 

"Troop  39." 

Because  many  of  the  girls  in  the  troop 
in  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  know  little  English,  seeing 
leaders  and  older  Girl  Scouts  of  San  Juan 
are  translating  portions  of  the  new  Girl 
Scout  Handbook  into  Spanish.  The  Am- 
erican Red  Cross  has  offered  to  transcribe 
this  into  Braille  and  give  one  copy  to  the 
blind  troop. 

On  the  Girl  Scout  Table  you  will  also 
find  copies  of  a  brief  summary,  entitled 
"To  Do  What  Other  Girls  are  Doing.  .  ," 
A  copy  of  ".  .  .  And  There  Was  Light" 
gives  some  interesting  pictures  of  Troop 
24  and  Troop  19.  It  also  has  a  picture  of 
a  group  of  nay  girls,  Troop  83,  Missouri 
School  for  the   Blind. 

I  am  sure  each  troop  could  tell  some 
very  interesting  things  of  their  activities. 
Every  troop  has  its  problems  but  its 
joys  far  overbalance  the  problems. 

The  Scouts  of  the  Wild  Rose  Troop  of 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  gave 
a  penny  circus  in  which  none  of  the 
charges  exceeded  a  penny.  The  lower  hall 
of  the  Main  Building,  Stewart  Hall,  was 
used  as  the  Circus  "Grounds."  Booths 
were  constructed  of  screens  and  sheets  at 
the  ends  and  in  the  comers  of  the  hall 
with  the  hall  itself  as  the  Midway. 

There  was  the  Athletes'  Booth  with  the 
longest   runner   in   existence   which   was   a 
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stuffed  silk  stocking.  A  prominent  jumper 
who  had  world  renown  was  a  jumper 
dress.  There  was  a  swimming  xnatch, 
which  was  represented  by  a  common  match 
floating  in  a  pan  of  water. 

Then  there  was  a  booth  which  con- 
tained all  manner  of  freaks.  One  of  these 
freaks  was  supposed  to  be  the  tallest  girl 
in  existence.  This  was  made  by  placing 
a  girl  in  a  chair,  wrapping  both  the  girl 
and  chair  in  a  sheet  so  that  only  the  toes 
were  visible.  Another  outstanding  freak 
that  deserves  recognition,  was  a  freak 
who  had  hands  where  the  feet  should 
have  been;  this  was  represented  by  putting 
a  pair  of  shoes  on  a  girl's  hands.  The 
world's  largest  and  well-tamed  Ground 
Hog  was  a  small  portion  of  sausage  meat 
placed  in  a  saucer.  There  were  several 
other  booths  exhibiting  wild  animals  in 
cardboard   cages,   etc. 

The  Merry-go-round  was  represented  by 
one  of  the  scouts  whose  name  was  Mary. 
After  several  spectators  had  paid  their 
pennies  and  entered  the  booth,  Mary  arose 
from  her  chair  and  began  walking 
around  it. 

Another  feature  that  drew  great  atten- 
tion was  a  fishing  pond.  The  articles  of 
this  pond  were  obtained  by  donations.  All 
kinds  of  articles,  from  a  card  of  pins  to 
a  rubber  doll,  were  accepted,  wrapped  and 
used  as  "fish."  Any  person  desiring  to 
fish  paid  a  penny  for  each  trial. 

The  "Negro  Minstrel"  proved  to  be 
very  interesting.  Those  who  visited  this 
booth  were  treated  to  hearing  both  sides 
of  the  Victrola  record  "The  Two  Black 
Crows," 

Madam  Elizabeth  was  the  fortune  teller 
and  of  course,  she  was  popular  with  every 
one. 

Delicious  popcorn  balls,  candy  suckers, 
and  pink  lemonade  were  sold.  These  re- 
freshments were  made  by  the  girls  in  the 
Domestic  Science  department.  This  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Scout  captain 
who  is  also  the  Domestic  Science  teacher. 

Each  booth  had  its  respective  caller, 
who  proved  to  be  well  chosen  for  her  duty. 
The  undertaking  was  a  big  success  for 
the  troop  and  they  hope  to  make  it  an 
annual   affair. 


To  earn  their  registration  dues,  the 
Wild  Rose  Troop  did  laundry  work,  shined 
shoes,  cleaned  rooms  for  members  of  the 
faculty  and  many  other  things  to  earn 
the  amount.  Each  patrol  tried  to  see 
which  one  could  earn  the  most  money.  The 
faculty  did  all  possible  to  help  and  when 
the  registration  dues  were  paid  there  was 
still  some  money  left  in  the  treasure. 
There  was  much  happiness  in  the  troop  as 
they  had  carried  out  their  slogan  "Do  a 
Good  Turn  Daily"  while  earning  their  dues. 

These  girls  have  also  worked  out  many 
games  of  their  own.  They  answer  roll 
call  by  giving  the  names  of  flowers,  trees, 
fish,  birds,  etc.  This  keeps  the  mind  alert 
as  no  word  can  be  used  twice.  As  there 
were  about  fifty  girls  in  the  troop  there 
was  much  reading  to  obtain  knowledge 
by  the   girls. 

Mrs.  Alice  Hilton,  Captain  of  Troop  10, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  writes  of  some  very  in- 
teresting things  done  there.  She  began 
with  8  girls — meeting  once  a  week  from 
July  l3th  through  September  7th.  Friends 
from  the  State  Association  for  the  Blind 
helped  transport  them  to  the  Girl  Scout 
House.  Four  of  the  girls  had  partial 
sight.  Two  patrols  of  four  girls  each 
were  formed  and  they  passed  the  Tender- 
foot test.  One  of  the  girls  made  copies 
of  the  laws,  slogan,  motto  and  promise 
on  her   Braille   slate. 

A  day  at  the  Providence  Day  Camp 
was  planned  but  it  rained.  The  girls  met 
as  usual  at  the  Scout  House  and  used  the 
two  open  fireplaces  to  cook  their  lunch. 
At  the  close  seven  girls  were  invested  as 
Girl   Scouts. 

On  the  last  meeting,  the  girls  drove  to 
Camp  Hoffman,  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Camp — where  the  counselors  gave  a  lovely 
supper  and  took  the  girls  about  the  camp. 
The  girls  went  back  to  Perkins  Institution 
for  school.  A  Troop  has  now  been  or- 
ganized there.  Troop  10  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  will  no  doubt  be  a  great 
help  to  the  new  Troop  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution since  all  of  these  girls  attend  that 
school. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  a  few  of  the 
things  we  have  been  doing  here  in  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  In  1912 
Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  organized  a 
Camp   Fire   Group  in   our  school,   it   being 
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the  first  group  of  Camp  Fire  in  St.  Louis. 
The  girls  did  some  splendid  work  but 
because  the  requirements  were  more  the 
type  which  could  not  be  easily  adapted 
to  the  individual  girl,  the  girls  were  un- 
able to  feel  entirely  satisfied  as  the  work 
progressed.  In  the  fall  of  1930,  I  in- 
vestigated Girl  Scouting.  We  are  fortun- 
ate in  having  the  Girl  Scout  Little  House 
where  all  city  Scouting  is  planned,  on  our 
street.  I  had  found  that  the  handicapped 
girl  had  much  to  conquer  and  that  some 
of  the  means  for  conquest  were  offered 
in  Girl  Scouting.  I  got  all  of  the  material 
possible  and  took  two  courses  for  leaders. 
The  following  year  we  dropped  Camp  Fire 
and  became  Girl  Scouts.  We  have  worked 
slowly  because  of  having  to  teach  on  Sat- 
urdays parts  of  two  years  to  make  up  the 
time  lost  in  closing  early  one  year  and 
beginning  late  the  next.  We  were  so 
rushed  with  school  work  that  we  were  un- 
able to  meet  each  week  the  first  two  years 
after  we   organized. 

I  am  very  fortunate  in  having  two 
splendid  Lieutenants.  Miss  Gladys  Moone 
is  employed  down  town  though  she  was  a 
teacher  at  one  time.  She  is  a  lovely 
character  and  the  girls  love  that  "out- 
side" contact.  Through  her,  they  have 
made  some  lovely  friends  who  are  not 
connected  with  schools.  In  the  fall,  Miss 
Moone  came  with  several  of  her  friends, 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  took  the  girls 
to  Shaw's  Garden  and  to  the  parks  to 
study  nature.  She  was  able  to  interest 
some  of  her  friends  who  were  members 
of  the  Town  Club  in  the  troop  and  they 
made  it  possible  for  every  girl  in  the 
troop  to  try  to  learn  to  swim.  Each  Sat- 
urday afternoon  from  the  last  of  October 
until  the  close  of  school,  Miss  Moone  and 
a  friend  of  hers,  Mrs.  Brown  Shei-wood, 
came  with  their  cars  and  took  the  girls 
down  to  the  Town  Club  to  swim.  We 
started  with  only  a  few  girls  and  as 
they  progressed  we  took  more  new  ones. 
Several  of  the  girls  were  unable  to  swim 
as  they  became  dizzy  when  walking  into 
the  water.  We  hope  to  try  these  girls 
again  next  year.  At  the  close  of  school, 
we  had  three  girls  who  could  dive.  One 
girl  had  no  vision.  These  girls  were  first 
taken  out  on  the  diving  board  with  the 
instructor  just  behind  her.  A  bath  towel 
was  put  on  the  edge  of  the  diving  board 
and  the   girls   gauged   the  distance   to  the 


end  of  the  board  by  it.  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Wood,  the  swimming  instructor  and  her 
assistant  who  is  a  Golden  Eaglet  were 
both  excellent  with  the  girls.  The  three 
divers  were  soon  able  to  dive,  swim  back 
to  the  ladder  and  again  come  out  upon 
the  board  with  no  assistance.  The  girls 
seldom  swam  into  each  other  or  into  the 
sides  of  the  pool  but  if  they  did  it  did  not 
bother  them.  Ten  of  the  girls  passed  their 
swimming  test  and  several  of  the  other 
girls  were  nearly  ready.  Each  week,  some 
of  the  girls  who  did  not  go,  made  hot 
chocolate  and  had  it  ready  for  the  hungry 
swimmers  when  they  returned. 

Miss  Faith  Koch  who  teaches  all  of  our 
sewing,  cooking  and  craft  work  is  our 
other  Lieutenant.  She  has  at  all  times 
allowed  the  girls  to  combine  their  Scout- 
ing with  her  class  work.  The  Girl  Scouts 
belong  to  the  Needlework  Club  of  Am- 
erica and  those  who  sew  are  making  a 
layette  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Guild  this  fall.  The  guild  furnishes  most 
of  the  material  but  our  Scouts  are  adding 
a  quilt  and  many  other  dainty  extra  things. 
Miss  Koch  knows  exactly  which  girls  are 
best  fitted  to  make  certain  things  and  is 
tactful  enough  to  have  each  child  satis- 
fied with  her  work.  Many  of  the  crafts 
taught  in  the  class  work  may  be  used 
for  securing  badges  in  Scouting.  Miss 
Koch  has  also  given  hours  of  her  time  to 
make  suggestions  and  help  the  girls  when 
a  hike  or  party  is  had.  All  of  her  cook- 
ing class  were  Scouts,  so  several  of  her 
cooking  lessons  could  be  used  for  Scout 
projects.  At  Christmas  time,  the  Scouts, 
under  Miss  Koch's  direction,  made  several 
gifts  for  those  who  had  been  helpful  to 
the  Scouts  in  many  ways. 

The  girls  had  a  tea  just  before  Christ- 
mas and  had  Mrs.  Burlingham  and  all 
those  from  the  Little  House  who  could 
come.  The  girls  made  the  Christmas  cook- 
ies and  candies,  planned  for,  and  arrang- 
ed everything  for  the  tea.  One  of  the 
girls  with  some  sight  poured  tea.  They 
had  made  small  serpentine  bowls  for 
favors.  Mrs.  Burlingham  brought  them 
so  much  candy  that  the  girls  really  felt 
it  was  Christmas  that  day.  The  Daisy 
Patrol  had  made  their  own  costumes  with 
no  help  or  suggestions  and  dramatized 
"The    Wedding    of   the    Painted    Doll." 
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Fourteen  of  the  twenty-seven  girls  in 
the  troop  are  Second  Class  Scouts  and 
several  expect  to  work  at  home  this  sum- 
mer that  they  may  have  a  start  on  work- 
ing to  be  First  Class  Scouts  next  fall. 
The  animals  and  birds  which  we  are  able 
to  secure  from  the  museum  have  been 
very  valuable   in   our   nature   work. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  our  Superintendent, 
has  made  Scouting  a  part  of  the  school  in 
his  sincere  interest  in  the  girls  and  by 
his  willingness  at  all  times  to  make  sug- 
gestions and  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
with  the  girls  as  well  as  with  the  leaders. 

The  entire  office  force  at  the  Little 
House  have  aided  greatly  in  our  activities. 
Several  of  the  girls  with  some  sight  go 
to  the  Little  House  alone  to  secure  mater- 
ial and  the  girls  love  the  Scout  atmos- 
phere they  find  there.  We  had  two  lovely 
parties  at  the  Little  House  this  past 
winter  and  it  has  been  through  them  that 
we  are  able  to  know  outside  troops.  Two 
troops  in  the  city  gave  parties  for  us.  A 
Graduate  Nurse  was  also  gotten  for  us  to 
teach  First  Aid. 

Mrs.  Louis  Burlingham  who  is  chairman 
of  all  Extension  Work  in  Scouting  is  in- 
valuable in  her  helpfulness  to  us.  Mrs. 
Burlingham  has  a  meeting  of  the  Exten- 
sion leaders  of  the  city  at  her  home  each 
month.  Here,  we  plan  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  each  troop  and  hear  of  other 
handicapped  troops  who  have  sent  reports 
to  Mrs.  Burlingham.  She  always  seems 
able  to  solve  any  difficulty  and  is  the  most 
enthusiastic  Scout  I  know.  She  secured 
seven  Junior  League  members  for  our 
Troop   committee. 

Mrs.  Boyle  0.  Rodes,  the  chairman  of 
our  Troop  Committee,  has  a  lovely  country 
home  which  she  loans  to  us  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  May  each  year.  Mrs.  Rodes' 
three  lovely  children  show  the  Scouts 
everything  on  the  place.  They  are  taken 
into  the  chicken  house.  They  are  shown 
the  dogs,  the  alligators,  the  pigeons,  the 
many,  many  beautiful  flowers,  the  play- 
house in  the  tree  and  are  allowed  to  ride 
the  donkey.  She  has  a  lovely  home  for 
the  gardener  which  is  the  Scout's  for  that 
day  so  the  trip  is  made  rain  or  shine.  Mrs. 
Rodes  is  also  supplying  the  Scouts  with 
uniforms. 


pay  what  money  we  can  for  our  dues. 
All,  of  the  girls  try  to  earn  something 
toward  them.  Most  of  the  parties  are 
entirely  paid  for  with  money  earned  by 
the  girls.  The  girls  have  candy,  cake 
and  doughnut  sales.  Each  sale  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  girls  with  little 
or  no  assistance.  Mildred  Vunovich,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  who  assists  in  the 
office  work,  has  been  lovely  to  sell  ice 
cream  in  the  fall  and  spring  for  the 
girls.  Mildred  goes  on  every  hike  and  to 
each  party  and  is  of  great  service  to  the 
girls.  The  girls  went  on  several  moon- 
light hikes  and  early  morning  walks.  They 
hope  to  earn  enough  money  to  go  to  the 
Girl   Scout  Camp  which  is  near  St.   Louis. 

Last  year,  in  a  drive  for  a  mile  of 
dimes  by  the  City  Girl  Scout  organization 
all  of  the  troops  of  the  city  took  places 
at  various  corners  of  busy  streets.  Each 
troop  had  a  goal  of  $50.00  which  they 
obtained  by  the  many  passers  by  placing 
a  dime  on  the  50  ft.  line.  We  were  happy 
to  find  that  our  girls  were  one  of  the  very 
first  troops  to  go  over  the  top.  They 
turned  in  $67.50.  The  drive  lasted  two 
days,  and  the  girls  loved  being  in  unifoiTn 
and  coingetting  with  every  troop  in.  the 
city.  Girls  from  other  troops  would  stop 
and  talk  as  they  went  by  and  our  girls 
made  several  lovely  contacts  with  outside 
Scouts   that   day. 

I  can  not  estimate  the  results  of  Girl 
Scouting  in  our  school  but  I  feel  sure 
that  we  are  obtaining  good  results  as 
the  girls  go  through  school  and  to  their 
homes  in  the  summer  for  their  vacation. 
A  disposition  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day 
but  these  girls  have  shown  a  great  change 
in  their  cooperation  in  the  troop  and  in 
their  dealings  with  those  outside  the  troop. 
Their  willingness  to  take  correction  and 
suggestions  the  last  year  and  their  judg- 
ment on  the  problems  confronting  them 
have  shown  a  growth  which  is  most 
gratifying. 

We  feel  that  the  physically  handicapped 
girl  must  and  can  take  her  place  with  her 
sighted  sister.  Ambition  and  courage  are 
for  everyone.  "Conquest",  by  V.  A.  Storey, 
is   a  beautiful   thought  for  all. 

"Milton,  the  blind,  who  looked  on 
Paradise ! 


The  Girl   Scouts  have  been  self-support-  Beethoven,    deaf,    who    heard    vast    bar- 

ing since  our  organization.     Each  year,  we       monies! 
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Byron,  the  lame,  who  climbed  toward 
Alpine  Skies! 

Who  pleads  a  handicap,  remembering 
them?" 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  "Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  Child," 
The  Handicapped  Child  (White  House  Con- 
ference  on   Child   Health   and   Protection): 

"The  handicapped  child  has  a  right  .  .  . 
To  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts  no 
shadow,  but  which  is  full  day  by  day  with 
those  things  which  make  it  worth  while, 
with  comradeship,  love,  work,  play,  laugh- 


ter, and  tears — a  life  in  which  these  things 
bring  continually  increasing  growth,  rich- 
ness, release  of  energies,  joy  in  achieve- 
ment." 

Girl  Scouts  believe  that  a  girl  who  has 
had  the  proper  leadership  and  who  has  in 
her  the  seed  of  honor  will  never  cease 
trying  to  uphold  these  standards  of  char- 
acter and  good  citizenship  implied  in  the 
promise  made  of  her  own  free  will  as  a 
Tenderfoot.  She  may  retire  as  a  Girl 
Scout  in  name,  but,  if  she  has  been  a 
good  Girl  Scout,  she  will  be  one  in  spirit 
all  her  days. 


Sectional  Meeting 

Science 

THE  PLACE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

CURRICULUM 

Grace  Koehne 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


The  place  of  science  in  the  elementary 
curriculum  is  more  important  than  many 
people  realize.  The  difficulty  in  the  past 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  adults  have 
not  appreciated  the  value  of  the  child's 
simple  generalizations.  How  many  grown- 
ups today  carry  into  their  every  day  ex- 
perience the  conviction — that  horsehairs 
placed  in  water  become  snakes,  and  that 
lightning  will  not  strike  in  a  darkened 
room — ^in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
mentally  aware  of  the  falseness  of  their 
beliefs  ?  The  simple  generalizations  of 
childhood  should  be  guided  so  far  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  child  arrives  at  correct 
conclusions.  The  child  needs  science  be- 
cause it  gives  him  information  useful  in 
his  daily  life,  it  helps  him  to  consei-ve  his 
health,  and  it  tells  him  why  there  are 
possibilities  of  accidents  lurking  in  certain 
kinds  of  conduct.  Science  interprets  the 
environment  and  one's  relation  to  it. 

One  interesting  study  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  science  was  made  by  Finley 
(Chas.  W.)  and  Caldwell  (Otis  W.)  in 
1921.  They  examined  492  different  news- 
papers and  found  the  total  number  of 
biological  articles  to  be  3,061  or  over  6 
articles  per  newspaper.  The  articles  select- 
ed   as    scientific    were    only    those    whose 


main  emphasis  was  science.  His  study 
dealt  only  with  biology  and  none  of  the 
other  sciences.  It  is  rather  interesting 
to  note  the  public  interest  in  the  differ- 
ent biological  topics  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  articles  on  health  in  the  news- 
papers. There  were  897  articles  on 
health,  755  on  animals,  660  on  plants,  533 
on  food,  81  on  organizations  of  producers, 
74  on  nature  other  than  plants,  47  on 
evolution.  Evidently  the  topics  health, 
animals,  plants  and  food  are  the  most  im- 
portant according  to  the  public  interest 
as  2,845  articles  of  the  3,061  were  on 
those   topics. 

In  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  in  science  is 
arranged  with  emphasis  on  health,  plants, 
animals  and  food.  In  the  first  grade 
lessons  are  given  on  health,  familiar  ani- 
mals and  parts  of  the  human  body.  In 
the  second  grade  lessons  are  given  on 
these  same  topics  of  health  and  animals, 
but  common  articles  of  food  are  added  to 
the  list.  In  the  third  grade  lessons  are 
given  on  the  himian  body,  animals  and 
food,  and  to  the  list  plants  are  added. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
take  these  same  topics,  adding  new  topics 
from  the  various  sciences  and  elaborating 
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them  according  to  the  increased  under- 
standing of  the  pupil.  In  the  eighth  grade 
135  minutes  a  week  are  devoted  to  a 
general  course  in  physiology,  using  Jew- 
ett's  "Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation" 
as  a  text  with  a  supplementary  text  of 
the  "Human  Mechanism."  This  is  the 
only  course  in  science  in  the  elementary 
grades  that  I  teach,  and  in  recent  years 
it  has  gone  under  the  classification  of 
Junior  High  School  work. 

I  endeavored  to  find  out  what  other 
schools  for  the  blind  were  teaching  in 
the  way  of  science  in  the  elementary 
grades.  I  followed  what  seemed  to  be  the 
style  this  year  and  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  all  the  schools  for  the  blind.  I 
hope  the  other  questionnaires  fared  better 
than  mine  did.  To  the  question  "What 
science  is  taught  in  the  following  grades?" 
and  I  listed  all  the  grades,  I  received  the 
following   19   replies: 

1.  Nine  did  not  answer  that  particular 
question  at  all. 

2.  Six  answered  with  domestic  science. 

3.  Arizona  taught  nature  study  in  the 
first  six  grades  and  general  scince 
and  biology  in  the  7th,  9th  and  12th. 

4.  Texas  taught  health  in  the  first  six 
grades,  hygiene  in  the  7th  and  gen- 
eral science  in  the  8th  grade. 

5.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  taught  introduction  to 
science  in  the  8th  grade. 

6.  Minnesota  followed  the  state  course 
of   study   in   all   eight   grades. 

The  reason  for  my  lack  of  replies  on 
science  seemed  to  be  due  to  my  kind- 
heartedness.  After  I  decided  to  send  out 
a  questionnaire,  I  heard  that  one  of  our 
new  domestic  science  teachers  had  some 
questions  and  wishing  to  do  all  I  could 
to  help  her,  I  added  these  main  questions 
for  her.  "What  subjects  are  taught  in 
girls'  industrial  work?"  and  "What  articles 
are  made  in  girls'  sewing  classes?''  and 
I  listed  the  different  grades  just  as  I  had 
for  my  own  question  "What  sciences  are 
taught  in  the  following  grades?"  Obvious- 
ly those  returning  the  questionnaire 
thought  that  the  science  question  was 
merely  a  repetition  or  that  I  referred  to 
domestic  science.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  all  statistic  compilers.  He  does 
the  hard  work  and  others  are  mainly  the 


beneficiaries.  However  some  of  the  in- 
dustrial topics  on  the  questionnaire  were 
answered  very  completely  and  in  my  opin- 
ion are  worth  a  great  deal.  I  would  be 
glad  to  share  with  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested the  additional  information  I  received 
and  if  he  will  give  me  his  name  and  ad- 
dress I  will  be  glad  to  see  that  it  is 
forwarded  to  him. 

Science  should  be  given  a  place  in  every 
elementary  grade.  As  a  teacher  I  realize 
that  the  curriculum  is  crowded  and  over- 
crowded in  many  places,  and  yet  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  teacher  who 
does  not  teach  some  science,  either  consci- 
ously  or  unconsciously. 

A  great  many  courses  of  study  in 
science  for  the  elementary  grades  suggest 
that  at  least  100  minutes  a  week  be  spent 
on  science  for  the  first  three  grades. 
Grand  Rapids  suggests  that  65  minutes 
per  week  be  spent  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
50  minutes  per  week  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  as  much  as  one  class  period  a  day 
may  be  spent  on  science. 

The  Kansas  City  outline  of  science  in 
the  elementary  grades  for  19130  was  especi- 
ally helpful  in  many  ways.  It  suggested 
that  in  the  primary  grades  science  be 
taught  as  part  of  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, etc.     Some   suggestions  were: 

1.  Student   news   bulletins   of   activities 
of  pets. 

2.  Modeling  statues. 

3.  (Ciitting    out    animals   for   borders. 

4.  Songs    about    nature    and    animals. 

5.  Arithmetic  games  such  as — 

Biddy  had  15  eggs  in  her  nest  and 
broke  one.  How  many  did  she 
have  left? 

6.  Drawing  nature   objects. 

7.  Poems. 

8.  Riddles. 

In  regard  to  the  arithmetic  games, 
poems  and  riddles  the  Kansas  City 
science  course  was  filled  with  a  great 
many  examples.  Here  is  a  riddle  for  the 
first  grade.  "I  am  big.  I  am  brown.  I 
live  on  a  farm.  I  give  you  milk.  What 
am  I?"  The  entire  Kansas  City  course 
was  just  as  complete  for  the  other  grades 
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up  to  the  seventh,  giving  in  one  place  a 
one  act  play  with  bird  characters  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  natural  char- 
acteristics of  the  birds. 

So  much  for  the  method  of  teaching. 
Just  what  topics  in  science  should  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  grades  is  a  dif- 
ferent question.  The  Horace  Mann  School 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  put 
out  a  course  of  study  in  elementary 
science  in  1927.  Other  public  school 
courses  that  I  have  studied  follow  along 
the  same  plan  of  teaching  some  topics  of 
all  the  sciences  according  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  children  in  the  different 
grades.  For  instance — ^the  first  grade 
studies  the  following  units. 

1.  Change  in  Appearance  of  Landscape 
Due  to  Change  of  Season. 

2.  Effect    of    Seasonal    Changes    upon 
Trees. 

3.  Effect    of     Seasonal    Changes    upon 
Plants  other  than  Trees. 

4.  Migration  of  Birds. 

5.  Insects  in  the  Various  Seasons. 

6.  Winter  Birds. 

7.  Other    Animals   in    Winter. 

8.  Seeds  Start  New  Plants. 

9.  An  Effect  of  Cold  Weather. 

10.  Influence   of  Weather  upon  Man. 

11.  The   Schoolroom   is   Filled   with   Air. 

12.  Wiring    Doll    Houses    and    Toy    Vil- 
lages   for    Electric    Light?. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  increasing  dif- 
ficulty of  the  topics  the  first  grade  has 
"The  Schoolroom  is  Filled  with  Air."  The 
second  grade  has  "A  Fire  must  have  Air" 
the  third  studies  "Air  Pressure",  the 
fourth    "Air    has    force    and    studies    the 


causes  of  Winds",  the  fifth  has  "Causes  of 
Fogs  and  Clouds",  and  the  sixth  discusses 
the  "Physical  properties  of  Air  and  Venti- 
lation." 

I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  list  of  topics  for  all  the  grades. 
However,  if  anyone  is  interested  especially 
in  this  list  of  topics  for  the  first  six 
grades  that  the  Horace  Mann  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  puts  out,  I 
would  be  glad  to  supply  him  with  it. 

For  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the 
public  school  outlines  had  separate  courses 
in  science.  The  studies  were:  general 
science,  biology,  hygiene,  nature  study, 
physiology,  physics  and  one  outline  pre- 
scribed a  course  in  chemistry  for  the 
eighth  grade.  Almost  the  entire  group  of 
science  outlines  that  I  studied  advised 
against  chemistry  being  taught  in  the 
7th  or  8th  grade  due  to  its  difficulty. 

I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  the  place 
of  science  in  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum. The  place  to  begin  is  in  the 
very  first  grade  so  that  the  child  can  con- 
serve his  health  and  interpret  his  environ- 
ment and  his  relation  to  it.  The  teacher 
need  not  teach  science  as  a  separate  sub- 
ject as  is  done  in  the  high  school  but  may 
combine  science  with  other  subjects  such 
as  reading  and  arithmetic.  I  have  given 
the  science  course  of  study  as  it  is  taught 
in  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  as 
well  as  what  information  I  could  secure 
from  other  schools  for  the  blind.  I  have 
given  you  an  idea  of  the  science  course 
of  study  in  some  of  the  elementary  public 
school  systems  of  the  country.  These  point 
out  that  a  part  erf  all  sciences  should  be 
taught  in  the  ^Ifen^entary  grades  according 
to  the  growirtg  understanding  of  the  child. 
I  hope  these  facts  will  be  of  some  help 
to    teachers    and    curriculum   makers. 


OUR  NEW  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

J.    H.    BOTTS 

Missouri   School   for   the   Blind,    St.    Louis,    Missouri 


For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
evident  that  a  new  course  in  general 
science  was  very  much  needed  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Modern  scientific  investiga- 
tions with  the  accompanying  advance  in 
civilization  has  added  so  much  in  new  ma- 


terial, new  ideas,  and  new  interests  that 
a  text  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old 
is  almost  as  much  out  of  harmony  vdth 
the  times  as  was  Rip  Van  Winkle  after 
his  twenty  year  sleep  in  the  mountains. 
Of  course,   we   all   realize  that   the   exces- 
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sive  cost  of  Braille  books  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  for  many  schools  for  the 
blind   to   frequently   change   texts. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee or  its  advisors  that  a  set  course  in 
general  science  should  be  made  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  exact  order,  or  to  dictate  any 
set  method  of  procedure. 

But  it  was  their  desire  to  suggest  up-to- 
date  material  with  accompanying  labora- 
tory exercises  and  hints  on  procedure 
which  the  teacher  may  use,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  in  his  judgment  the  interest 
of  his  class  requires. 

In  connection  with  the  presenting  of 
this  new  course  in  the  class  room  and 
using  the  suggestions  offered,  it  is  my 
purpose  in  this  paper  to  point  out  some 
principles  which  I  believe  are  essential 
to  the  successful  teaching  of  general 
science.  Not  that  I  think  I  may  have 
something  new  to  offer,  but  there  are 
times  when  the  re-statement  of  facts  with 
which  we  all  are  acquainted  serves  to 
make   us   appreciate   their  value   more. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  in  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  course  to  obtain  the  proper 
attitude,  or  mind  set,  on  the  part  of  the 
student  toward  science  as  a  study.  For 
some  reason  the  term  'science'  seems  to 
conjure  in  the  young  mind  thoughts  of 
something  mysterious,  very  technical,  and 
almost  impossible  to  understand.  If  that 
idea  persists  in  their  minds  their  progress 
is  continually  retarded  and  they  are  al- 
ways glad  when  the  period  is  over.  No 
matter  what  their  next  class  is,  it  can't 
be  as  disagreea«ble  as  science.  They  may 
try,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  but  their 
energy  is  spent  against  a  mental  attitude 
and  no  real  progress  is  made.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  essential  for  a  teacher 
of  science  to  take  time  in  the  beginning 
to  convince  the  students  that  a  scientific 
attitude  is  not  only  for  the  select  few  but 
may,  and  by  all  means  should,  be  attained 
by  each  member  of  the  class.  Logical 
thinking,  classification  of  facts,  interpre- 
tation of  results,  the  leaving  out,  as  far 
as  possible,  previously  formed  opinions 
and  prejudices,  etc.,  are  in  a  measure  pos- 
sible for  all  students  and  such  things  con- 
tribute  toward   a   scientific   attitude. 

With  patience  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  eagerness  for  the  sub- 


ject may  take  the  place  of  the  mystery 
and  even  dread  in  the  minds  of  the 
students.  This  will  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  failures  and  a  livelier,  more 
alert  class  during  the  year. 

The  opening  chapter  in  our  new  text 
by  Caldwell  and  Curtis  makes  it  clear 
that  this  is  an  important  point. 

Then,  there  is  a  point  that  we,  as 
teachers  of  any  subject,  should  keep  in 
mind.  The  teaching-learning  process  im- 
plies that  a  contact  has  been  made  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil,  and  that  this 
contact,  on  the  pupil's  part,  is  based  upon 
what  he  already  knows  and  leads  in  a 
connected  way  to  the  material  or  new  idea 
which  the  teacher  wishes  to  present.  No 
matter  how  perfectly  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics may  present  the  binomial  theorem 
to  a  beginning  class  in  algebra,  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  confusing  the  mind  of 
the  student  and  his  reaction  will  be  that 
algebra  is  certainly  hard.  An  "I  will 
never  be  able  to  get  that"  frame  of  mind 
or  barrier  is  set  up  which  must  be  over- 
come before  satisfactory  learning  takes 
place.  Also,  in  general  science,  if  an  in- 
structor starts  talking  about  the  electron 
theory,  magnetic  fields,  or  secondary  cir- 
cuits without  first  beginning  with  the 
students'  own  knowledge  and  experience 
and  logically,  or  scientifically,  building  up 
to  the  point  where  certain  terms  are 
recognized  and  understood,  many  will 
flounder  and  sink  and  the  reviving  process 
will  be  long  and  possibly  never  complete. 
I  believe  that  if  we  could  accurately  an- 
alyze the  difficulties  with  students  who  are 
failing  or  who  have  lost  interest  in  their 
class  work  we  would  find  that  somewhere 
back  in  the  course  we  assumed  that  these 
students  knew  some  things  they  didn't 
know.  A  good  illustration  is  the  reply  of 
a  city  boy,  who  had  been  induced  to  take 
agriculture.  He  had  been  listening  to 
other  members  of  the  class  discuss  methods 
of  caring  for  and  feeding  certain  farm 
crops.  When  asked  for  his  opinion  he 
said,  "I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  it.  You  see,  I  never  lived  on  a 
farm  and  most  of  the  things  you  have 
been  talking  about  don't  mean  anything 
to   me." 

So  I  believe  it  is  very  important  for  the 
instructor  of  general  science  to  understand 
his  individual  student.    To  know  his  ability 
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and  the  material  to  be  presented  so  well 
that  the  manner  of  presenting  it  will  in- 
sure against  the  student  ever  becoming 
completely  lost.  This  will  enable  him, 
with  proper  guidance,  to  work  through  the 
difficult  places  and  in  so  doing  build  up 
his  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  learn 
more. 

In  the  outline  of  our  new  course  in 
general  science  is  found  a  list  of  the 
various  topics  or  units  given  in  order  as 
covered  by  the  text,  together  with  a  sug- 
gested time  allotment  for  each  unit.  The 
question  may  arise  as  to  what  extent  one 
should  follow  a  definite  outline,  both  in 
arrangement  of  material  and  time  spent 
on  each  topic.  Most  people  recognize  the 
value  of  such  outlines  for  the  daily  class 
work  and  also  for  the  year's  program. 
But  many  teachers  express  themselves  as 
being  unable  to  follow  the  outline  as  made 
in  the  beginning.  They  win  mvariably 
make  changes.  If  we  are  unable  to  fol- 
low the  suggestions  in  our  handbook  or 
the  time  allotment  doesn't  seem  to  meet 
our  needs,  or  the  unit  outlines  are  not 
always  in  line  with  the  interests  of  our 
class,  have  these  things  no  value  for  us? 
I  would  say  that  they  are  very  valuable 
and  should  be  used.  However,  the  in- 
structor should  feel  free  to  make  changes 
in  both  material  and  time  allotment  when 
the  interests  of  his  class  seem  to  make 
such  changes  advisable.  If  we  acquaint 
the  child  with  his  environment  and  through 
his  aroused  interest  and  increased  kn'owl- 
edge  in  the  world  in  which  he  lives  we  will 
get,  as  evidence  of  this  development,  num- 
erous questions  which  will  tend  to  lead 
us  into  other  topics,  upset  our  schedule, 
and  cause  us  to  frequently  re-plan  our 
program.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
allow  the  students  to  direct,  by  numerous 
questions,  the  trend  of  our  course  in  gen- 
eral science.  The  class  must  always  be 
supervised  and  directed  by  the  teacher. 
But  a  question  is  an  evidence  of  growth. 
It  is  the  child  helping  the  teacher  teach 
the  child.  Now  the  teacher  can  supply 
the  material  for  mental  growth  and  it 
may  be  different  material  than  was  pre- 
viously planned  by  the  teacher.  But  it  is 
an  opportunity  to  accomplish  that  for 
which  schools  were  organized.  At  times, 
in  my  own  experience,  I  have  had  ques- 
tions prefaced  by  some  such  remark  as, 
**I   don't   know   whether   this    question    is 


exactly  in  line  with  the  topic  or  not  but 
I  have  been  wanting  to  know  about  it." 
Then  may  follow  a  discussion  and  expla- 
nation accompanied  by  reference  material 
from  various  sources.  Our  schedule  might 
be  upset  and  our  outline  discarded  for  a 
day  or  more,  but  how  gratifying  it  is  at 
the  close  of  the  period  to  hear  students 
say,  "Well,  I  feel  like  I  really  learned 
something    today." 

An  outside  reference,  a  special  assign- 
ment, a  demonstration,  or  a  discussion  not 
in  the  schedule  may  be  worth  more  than 
any  thing  else  if  it  is  prompted  by  special 
interests  of  the  students.  The  skillful 
teacher  will  have  outlines  and  plans,  writ- 
ten or  in  mind,  but  will  be  ready  to  make 
changes  in  them  when  such  changes  are 
for  the  best  interest  of  his  class.  He 
will  regard  them  as  important  but  will 
make  them  elastic  enough  to  yield  to 
something  more  important,  the  teaching 
of  boys  and  girls. 

I  have  tried  to  emphasize  in  this  paper, 
first,  the  importance  of  securing  in  the 
beginning  the  proper  attitude  of  the  class 
toward  the  course.  Second,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  little  a  student  may  know  or  how 
limited  his  experience  has  been,  the 
teaching  process  must  begin  on  his  level 
in  order  to  enrich  his  experience  and  in- 
crease his  knowledge.  Third,  that  al- 
though an  outline  and  definite  plans  are 
necessary,  they  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  bear  changing,  within  reasonable  bounds, 
whenever  the  instructor  considers  it  ad- 
visable. And  finally,  I  am  sure  that  those 
instrumental  in  working  out  the  new 
course  in  general  science  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  valuable  guide,  flexible  enough 
to  be  adapted  to  local  situations  in  any 
school  for  the  blind. 

The  syllabus,  which  is  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  committee,  has  been  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  each  school  for 
the  blind  should  have  one. 

The  General  Statement  and  Table  of 
C5ontents  which  follow  are  just  as  they 
appear  in  the  handhook  and  will  serve  to 
give  more  information  concerning  our  new 
courses  in  general  science. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  in  or- 
ganizing the  course  in  general  science  was 
to  adapt  the  work  so  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  for  use  in  classes  for  the  blind. 
The  fact  that  certain  laboratory  demon- 
strations could  be  actually  performed  by 
blind  individuals  and  the  principles  of  others 
could  be  readily  comprehended  by  them 
was  recognized,  and  it  seemed  advisable  to 
evolve  a  complete  course  which  would 
meet   their   peculiar   needs. 

The  work  was  further  motivated  by  the 
receipt  of  answers  to  questionnaires  from 
many  schools  showing  the  various  topics 
which  were  classed  under  the  heading  of 
general  science,  and  required  by  the  re- 
spective State  Departments  of  Education. 
The  committee  undertook  the  grouping  oif 
these  topics  systematically  as  units,  and 
allowed  such  flexibility  in  their  arrange- 
ment that  the  order  could  be  changed 
without  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
subject.  The  demonstrations  chosen  for  in- 
clusion in  the  course  were  those  which 
are  of  practical  value  and  which  have 
been  successfully  performed  with  classes 
of  blind  pupils.  Material  for  the  majority 
of  these  experiments  can  be  solved  by  the 
resourceful  teacher  from  odds  and  ends 
discarded  by  the   school. 

Throughout  the  course,  the  environment 
of  the  pupil  should  be  utilized  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  For  the  raral  school, 
specimens  of  growing  plants  and  animals 
are  readily  available  as  well  as  an  abun- 
dance of  other  natural  resources.  In  the 
city,  visits  to  factories,  industrial  plants, 
parks,  zoos,  and  museums  are  recommend- 
ed. In  both  cases  the  work  is  associated 
with  the  experiences  and  interests  of  the 
child  and  motivated  by  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be 
given  in  the  ninth  grade.  Pupils  of  this 
grade  are  actively  curious,  therefore  the 
best  method  oif  instruction  would  seem  to 
be  one  in  which  recitation  is  minimized 
and  the  class  period  taken  up  with  posi- 
tive learning  procedures.  The  teaching 
program  should  include:  participation  by 
pupils  in  laboratory  experiments  and  de- 
monstrations; construction  of  models; 
reading  of  references;  field  trips;  class 
discussions;  reports  of  individual  investi- 
gations; and  a  range  of  information  and 
achievement  tests.     The  purpose  is  to  de- 


velop in  the  blind  student  habits  of  con- 
centration and  interpretation,  together 
with  a  refined  use  of  the  auditory  powers, 
so  that  he  may  keep  pace  with  the  normal 
seeing  child. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  simple  record  of 
experiments  and  class  demonstrations  be 
kept  in  Braille  by  each  pupil.  This  record 
should  be  clear  and  complete  and  contain 
the  important  and  significant  facts  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  review  of  a  subject. 
The  following  data  are  generally  con- 
sidered of  importance  in  keeping  a  record 
of  laboratory  exercises: 

1.  Name    or   object   of   experiment. 

2.  Materials  used. 

3.  Procedure. 

4.  Observations. 

5.  Conclusions. 

6.  Applications. 

The  experiments  and  demonstrations 
which  appear  are,  as  far  as  possible,  es- 
pecially suitable  for  totally  blind  pupils, 
but  in  some  cases  partial  sight  is  an  aid 
for  full  appreciation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. However,  it  is  felt  that  with  the 
help  of  the  teacher  and  the  partially  see- 
ing members  of  the  class,  the  totally  blind 
pupils  will  be  benefited. 

The  handbook  is  designed  as  an  aid  for 
the  classroom  teacher  and  does  not  include 
drastic  or  revolutionary  changes  in  exist- 
ing courses.  Its  purpose  is  to  guide  the 
teacher  and  to  suggest  ideas  which  may 
be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  inter- 
ests. The  teacher  is  urged  to  make  such 
changes  or  adjustments  as  may  seem  nec- 
essary. 

As  a  text,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  "Introduction  to  Science"  by 
Caldwell  and  Curtis,  be  embossed  for  use 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  but  the  outline 
is  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  any  modem 
text  may  be  used. 

,  Following  are  the   objectives   as  set  up 
by  the  committee. 

Greneral  Aim: 

The  fundamental  purposes  of  .general 
science  teaching  in  schools  for  the  blind 
are:  to  acquaint  the  child  with  his  envi- 
ronment;   to    foster   his   confidence   in    the 
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material  world  about  him;  to  afford  him 
the  best  possible  interpretation  of  his 
surroundings;  and  to  so  organize  his  com- 
mon experiences  as  to  make  them  directly 
and  purposely  useful. 

Specific  Aims: 

Health:  To  prepare  the  pupil  for  ration- 
al thinking  and  correct  living  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  science. 

Worthy  home  membership:  To  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  use  the  forces  of  nature  for 
his  betterment  and  for  the  betterment  otf 
his  immediate  family. 

Vocation:  To  show  the  pupil  how  science 
makes  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
understanding  of  the  world's  work;  to 
present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  direct  assistance  in  the  wise  selection 
of  a  vocation;  to  impress  the  student  with 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  adequate 
preparation  for  his  life's  w^ork. 

Citizenship:  To  reveal  to  the  student  the 
relation  which  science  bears  to  his  duties 
as  a  useful  citizen;  to  emphasize  the  part 
science  has  played  in  the  advancement  of 
man. 

Worthy  use  of  leisure:  To  develop  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  science  and  to  culti- 
vate such  habits  of  observation  and  read- 
ing as  will  afford  a  means  of  pleasant 
and  prioifitable  use  of  leisure. 


Ethical  chcrdctcr:  To  develop  a  respect 
for  truth  and  a  balanced  vision  of  the 
realities  with  which  man  is  surrounded. 
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WHAT  SCIENCE  TEACHING  IS  ADVISABLE  IN  OUR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS 

Dale  W.  Hamilton 
Teacher,   Illinois   School   for   Blind,   Jacksonville,   Illinois 


The  value  of  a  science  course  in  our 
public  schools  is  now  generally  recognized 
but  there  seems  to  be  as  yet  a  question  oif 
their  value  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  It 
will  therefore  be  my  purpose  to  consider 
the  general  factors  affecting  the  presenta- 
tion of  science  and  the  suitability  of  the 
subjects   generally  taught  in  high  school. 

Let  us  Examine  first  the  case  for  teach- 
ing science  at  all.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
lific causes  of  sloppy  thinking  and  beliefs 
and  prejudices  detrimental  to  effective  liv- 
ing is  the  lack  of  that  habit  of  mind 
known  as  scientific  thinking.  Too  many 
people  form  opinions  on  insufficient  or  in- 


conclusive evidence.  Training  in  scientific 
thinking  is  one  of  the  important  objec- 
tives of  all  science  in  schools.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  generation  of  children  who, 
when  they  get  'Out  into  the  world,  would 
choose  and  reject  opinions  according  to 
scientific  principles  would  work  a  revolu- 
tion of  politics  and  social  life  in  general. 
However,  the  mental  activity  that  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  this  scientific  mind  is 
*not  the  study  of  facts  alone  but  the  de- 
velopment through  laboratory  and  demon- 
stration work  of  the  so-called  scientific 
method.  This  matter  of  laboratory  work 
in  a  class  of  blind  children  has  received  a 
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great  deal  of  attention  of  late  and  it  has 
been  pretty  well  established  that  it  is 
worth  while.  A  perusal  of  back  numbers 
of  the  "Teachers  Forum"  and  of  the  "Gen- 
eral Science  (Course  of  Study"  will  give 
any  teacher  seeking  them  practical  sug- 
gestions for  such  work.  Indeed  the  May 
number  of  the  Forum  includes  an  article 
by  Mr.  Adams  concerning  biology  experi- 
ments. Then  too,  any  discussion  of  labor- 
atory work  must  point  out  that  our  class- 
es are  becoming  increasingly  filled  with 
partially  sighted  children.  I  believe  that 
those  who  have  attempted  science  experi- 
ments adapted  to  blind  children  are  satis- 
fied that  they  are  worth  while.  Of  course 
no  one  claims  that  they  get  as  much  from 
them  as  do  sighted  children,  but  what  can 
we  expect?  Isn't  a  little  bit  better  than 
nothing  at  all?  I  believe  that  enough  is 
obtained  to  make  it  well  worth  while. 

The  task  of  determining  the  science  cur- 
riculum would  be  easier  if  'our  high  schools 
were  larger.  We  are  so  short  in  faculty 
and  equipment  that  we  cannot  possibly 
teach  all  the  sciences  ordinarily  offered  in 
high  schools.  Even  the  largest  high  school 
departments  in  schools  for  the  blind  rank 
as  very  small  when  compared  with  public 
schools.  When  a  high  school  tries  to  pre- 
sent a  four-year  course  with  three  or  four 
teachers  the  freedom  of  selecting  courses 
is  necessarily  limited.  If  an  additional 
science  is  oifered  it  means  the  omission  of 
some  other  subject  which  also  has  claims 
to  treatment.  A  well-taught  science  course 
would  be  of  more  value  probably  than  cer- 
tain of  our  required  courses  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  years  of  tradi- 
tion but  in  many  cases  college  require- 
ments or  natural  conservatism  tie  us  to 
them  regardless  of  comparative  merit. 

The  individual  needs  and  interests  of  our 
children  also  vary  and  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble, if  faculty  and  equipment  were  avail- 
able, to  allow  some  latitude  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  course.  Usually,  however,  they 
are  not  available  and  we  must  plan  ac- 
cordingly. A  small  high  school  cannot 
have  many  electives  or  offer  many  sepa- 
rate courses  and  the  blind  boy  or  girl 
whose  interest  lies  in  a  special  field  must 
content-  him-  or  herself  with  what  is  of- 
fered and  hope  that  a  higher  institution  of 
learning  will  give  more  opportunity.  Mr. 
Chester  A.  Gibson  of  Perkins  has  suggest- 


ed a  system  of  tutoring  to  present  these 
sciences  that  are  in  small  demand.  Classes 
will  be  small  anyway  and  he  thinks  that 
a  teacher  could  probably  handle  them  in- 
dividually as  well  as  in  a  class.  In  the 
rural  schools  of  Illinois,  the  state  course 
of  study  suggests  the  alternation  of  cer- 
tain courses  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  order  to  decrease  the  number  of 
classes  in  schools  which  have  all  'or  nearly 
all  the  grades  under  the  same  teacher. 
This  plan  might  be  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  science  in  our  high  school  de- 
partments. For  example,  we  might  offer 
Biology  one  year  and  Physics  the  next  to 
all  the  members  of  the  upper  two  grades 
of  high  school.  The  chances  are  that  the 
combined  classes  would  not  be  at  all  un- 
wieldy. Indeed  I  believe  some  such  plan 
has  been  worked  out  in  a  few  small  schools 
to  give  greater  flexibility.  In  any  case 
we  must  solve  the  problem  of  additional 
science  by  some  such  method  as  the  above 
or  by  selecting  certain  sciences  from  the 
list  and  ignoring  others. 

Science  is  also  handicapped  frequently 
by  the  lack  of  equipment.  We  may  have 
equipment  for  Physics  but  none  for  Biol- 
ogy and  so  teach  Physics  even  if  we  think 
Biology  should  be  offered.  We  may  not 
have  any  water  or  gas  available  and  must 
curtail  laboratory  activities  accordingly. 
If  we  wish  to  set  up  an  experiment  it 
may  have  to  be  done  on  a  desk  which 
must  be  cleared  for  use  for  something  else 
the  next  period.  All  of  this  makes  the 
laboratory  work  which  is  so  valuable  to 
science  teaching  rather  difficult. 

We  frequently  say  that  we  are  teaching 
science  in  order  to  educate  for  adult  life, 
therefore  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  just 
what  problems  science  can  aid  in  solving 
for  the  student  out  of  school.  Just  what 
are  those  problems  ? 

One  problem  we  must  all  face  constantly 
is  that  of  the  preservation  'of  our  health. 
If  we  haven't  good  health  our  usefulness 
is  greatly  lessened  or  even  ended.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  month  for  the 
maintenance  or  recovery  olf  health.  Much 
of  it  is  spent  unwisely  for  things  which  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  body  and  of  disease  would 
cause  the  user  to  reject  immediately.  We 
are  assailed  on  all  sides  by  waves  of  prop- 
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aganda  for  this  or  that  cure  for  colds, 
for  athlete's  foot,  for  halitosis  or  what 
have  you.  We  turn  'on  the  radio,  a  med- 
ium through  which  blind  children  get 
many  impressions,  and  listen  to  the  ad- 
vertising blurbs  of  Jad  Salts,  Crazy  Crys- 
tals, Peruna,  Camels  (They  never  get  on 
your  nerves)  and  many  other  valuable 
"health"  hints.  Of  course  we  ao  hear 
some  sound  advice,  but  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  winnow  out  the  kernel  of  wheat 
from  the  bushel  'of  chaff  offered  unless 
you  already  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
science  involved.  Every  year  we  are  af- 
flicted with  new  health  tfads  of  some  sort 
or  other.  Here  is  a  place  where  science 
can  have  an  actual  dollars  and  cents  val- 
ue. A  well-taught  course  in  science  should 
enable  us  to  avoid  wasting  so  much  money 
<m  worthless  nostrums. 

Another  problem  of  daily  life  that  sci- 
ence could  help  us  solve  if  we  would  give 
it  a  chance  is  that  of  sex  and  family  re- 
lationships. Sex  is  probably  not  as  im- 
portant a  factor  in  our  daily  life  as  the 
Freudians  would  have  us  believe,  but  nev- 
ertheless it  does  color  our  lives  deeply. 
This  is  especially  true  'of  the  adolescent 
and  if  such  information  is  to  'be  of  any 
value  We  should  give  it  during  high  school 
age. 

Modern  life  has  become  so  mechanized 
that  everywhere  we  turn  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  mechanical  or  electrical 
appliance  that  has  made  life  easier.  Sci- 
ence aids  us  in  the  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  of  these  ap- 
pliances. Recently  at  Jacksonville  several 
boys  have  become  interested  in  radio,  to 
the  extent  that  one  of  them  has  become  a 
licensed  amateur  with  a  receiver  and  trans- 
mitter that  he  constructed  himself.  Others 
have  constructed  simple  receivers  under 
the  direction  olf  an  industrial  teacher.  Still 
others  have  expressed  a  wish  for  an  old 
automobile  engine  which  they  could  dis- 
mantle and  then  re-assemble  in  order  to 
get  some  idea  as  to  its  working.  From 
these  various  activities  and  interests  there 
may  come  hobbies  and  even  professions 
for  some  of  these  'boys.  Science  should 
be  made  to  stimulate  such  activities  and 
to  make  them  more  productive  of  infor- 
mation. Here  are  youngsters  anxious  to 
work  with  their  hands  and  eager  for 
knowledge  which  science  can  provide.  Cer- 


tainly physics  would  be  advisable  for  these 
fellows. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  selection  of  science  for  our 
high  schools,  let  us  turn  our  attention  now 
to  the  separate  courses  and  examine  each 
to  see  what  place  it  should  take  in  pro- 
ducing the  general  results  we  expect  from 
science. 

The  most  popular  science  is  that  usual- 
ly designated  as  General  Science  which 
may  contain  anything  and  everything  sci- 
entific, the  items  included  depending  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  curriculum  maker  or  the 
vagaries  of  text-<book  writers.  Not  only 
is  it  the  most  general  course  of  science 
but  frequently  it  is  the  only  course  and 
must  be  organized  accordingly.  It  is  a 
course  of  almost  unlimited  flexibility  which 
can  be  varied  according  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  individuals  involved. 
Through  it  information  helpful  to  the 
youth  in  later  life  can  be  given  and  prep- 
aration made  for  the  solution  of  late  prob- 
lems. Through  it  may  be  developed  ap- 
preciation of  the  scientific  attitude  and 
the  understanding  of  such  widely  applica- 
ble scientific  principles  as  the  following: 
an  average  of  several  measurements  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  a  single 
measurement,  all  compound  machines  are 
but  combinations  of  a  few  simple  ma- 
chines. The  blind  child  particularly  needs 
this  information  and  development  because 
of  his  usually  great  ignorance  of  the 
world  around  him.  He  needs  badly  to  get 
his  hands  on  many  of  the  things  that 
sighted  people  take  for  granted  and  to 
find  out  how  they  work.  Probably  no- 
where in  school  is  this  activity  so  suitable 
as  in  General  Science.  General  Science 
also  fills  a  very  great  need  as  an  informa- 
tional subject  for  the  'blind  child. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt,  however, 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  as  to  its  value  as 
a  course  developing  the  habit  of  scientific 
thinking.  H.  E.  Stork  in  "School  Science 
and  Mathematics"  for  May,  19i34,  is  one 
of  these  skeptics.  He  says  that  in  our 
courses  we  have  decided  that  "information 
is  the  thing,  and  general  science  offers  the 
best  information  and  so  we  teach  general 
science,  entirely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
that  it  is  easier  to  inculcate  right  habits 
of  scientific  thinking  by  teaching  a  small 
field."     I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
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In  my  experience  General  Science  shifts 
around  so  rapidly  from  one  field  to  another 
that  the  class  does  not  have  time  to  di- 
gest and  assimilate  the  material  presented 
to  them.  Efforts  to  produce  a  desire  for 
experimentation  and  criticism  of  state- 
ments made  without  evidence  behind  them 
do  not  apear  to  have  much  effect  toy  the 
end  of  the  year.  0;f  course  it  must  be 
remembered  that  General  Science  is  given 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school  to  com- 
paratively immature  pupils  and  the  re- 
sults may  appear  later. 

(Physiology  and  hygiene  are  important 
items  in  the  complete  education  of  any 
child.  They  are  part  of  the  training  in 
how  to  live  which  we  have  sometimes  ig- 
nored in  the  effort  to  teach  how  to  make 
a  living.  Advance  in  the  condition  of  our 
students  can  come  only  from  the  individ- 
uals who  know  and  are  able  to  make  a 
successful  attack  upon  their  environment. 
The  inclusion  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  the  high  school  curriculum  as  separate 
subjects  depends  upon  the  amount  given 
in  the  grades.  We  give  American  history 
in  four  or  five  grades  during  the  twelve 
years  of  high  school  experience,  repeating 
the  material  until  our  students  must  think 
that  there  is  no  other  history  worth  men- 
tioning, but  we  are  prone  to  do  the  oppo- 
site thing  with  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Schools  for  the  blind  are  not  the  only  of- 
fenders in  this  record.  In  one  large  state, 
says  Dr.  Beard  in  "School  and  Society", 
one-fifth  of  the  high  school  graduates  en- 
tering college  report  no  health  lessons  in 
hygiene  in  either  high  school  or  elemen- 
tary school  and  three-fifths  had  no  such 
training  in  high  school.  In  many  places 
the  amount  of  physiology  and  hygiene  giv- 
en in  the  grades  depends  entirely  upon 
the  enterprise  of  the  elementary  teachers. 
There  is  no  formal  inclusion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum  and  therefore  its 
treatment  is  rather  spasmodic.  Hygiene 
is  a  matter  of  habit  and  should  toe  a  mat- 
ter of  everyday  training  from  the  moment 
a  child  enters  school  until  he  leaves.  In 
public  schools  parents  have  daily  contact 
with  the  children  and  an  opportunity  to 
teach  hygiene  themselves  and  yet  the  pub- 
lic schools  feel  the  necessity  of  including 
definite  training  in  their  program.  How 
much  more  should  we,  who  have  charge 
of  children  in  residential  schools  twenty- 
four  hours    a   day?      Physiology   is   more 


informational  and  is  usually  delayed  until 
the  upper  grades  for  formal  presentation, 
although  there  are  a  few  worth-while 
texts  for  young  children  such  as  that  running 
as  a  serial  in  "Hygeia"  at  present.  Cald- 
well and  Curtis  place  much  emphasis  upon 
these  topics  in  their  science  text,  as  also 
do  the  authors  of  our  Biology  text  in 
Braille.  It  might  therefore  be  possible  to 
dispense  with  physiology  as  a  course  in 
high  school  if  the  subject  were  empha- 
sized sufficiently  in  other  courses  and  in 
the  years  before  coming  to  high  school. 
It  would  be  preferable  to  omit  other  sci- 
ences if  time  were  short  rather  than  to 
omit  the  subject  of  physiology.  The  blind 
child  will  find  it  very  necessary  to  know 
the  rules  of  health  and  less  necessary  to 
know  the  fundamental  laws  of,  let  us  say, 
physics.  These  laws  may  be  interesting 
to  a  few  of  him  and  knowledge  of  them 
will  increase  appreciation  of  the  surround- 
ing world,  but  only  a  very  few  individuals 
will  find  the  laws  of  physics  essential  to 
so  ordering  their  lives  as  to  get  the  most 
out   of  them. 

Biology  as  a  high  school  course  has 
been  growing  in  popularity  for  some  time 
in  our  public  schools.  It  is  no  longer  a 
mere  combination  of  Botany  and  Zoology 
as  at  first  but  contains  material  which  was 
never  given  in  Botany  and  Zoology  as 
once  known  in  our  high  schools.  Such 
topics  as  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  causes  of  disease  were  seldom  if  ever 
included  in  the  science  that  was  found  in 
our  high  schools  15  years  ago,  but  they 
are  found  in  the  Biology  of  today. 

In  my  experience  Biology  has  been  a 
very  valuable  and  interesting  course  for 
blind  children.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
get  away  from  too  much  emphasis  upon 
detail  of  construction,  which  is  deadening, 
and  put  the  emphasis  upon  the  modes  of 
living  of  plants  and  animals  and  their 
economic  effects.  A  definite  effort  was 
also  made  to  correlate  the  facts  obtained 
with  whatever  implications  they  might 
contain  for  human  welfare.  Certain  topics 
were  discussed  at  length  because  of  their 
relation  to  the  life  of  each  of  us.  In 
pursuit  of  this  purpose  quite  a  bit  of  time 
was  spent  upon  the  study  of  patent  medi- 
cines and  quacks.  The  difference  between 
a  patented  formula  and  a  copyrighted 
trademark  was  pointed  out  and  conclu- 
sions drawn  as  to  the  safety  of  their  use. 
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Some  entertainment  and  valuable  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  the  reading  of 
parts  of  "Nostrums  and  Quackery",  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  from  "100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs" 
with  their  comment  on  various  well-known 
products.  Radio  advertising  was  analyzed 
in  the  light  of  the  known  laws  'of  disease 
and  health  somewhat  to  our  enlighten- 
ment. 

Later  in  the  year  the  study  of  inherit- 
ance led  to  a  brief  study  of  eugenics  and 
the  inheritance  of  certain  human  charac- 
teristics. The  little  information  I  could 
obtain  about  various  inheritable  causes  of 
blindness  was  passed  on  without  senti- 
ment 'or  personal  application.  This  may 
be  considered  by  some  to  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  high  school  course  but  in  many 
cases  this  is  the  only  opportunity  that 
will  be  offered  for  impartial  treatment  of 
the  matter  before  attachments  are  formed. 

When  studying  the  internal  secretions 
of  glands  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  effects  of  the  sex  hormones 
and  of  sex  hygiene.  There  were  various 
indications  that  such  a  discussion  was 
needed  and  desired.  One  boy  had  come  to 
me  as  spokesman  and  asked  me  to  give 
a  talk  on  sex  for  the  boys'  literary  soci- 
ety. Also  from  time  to  time  some  boy 
had  overcome  his  timidity  and  asked  me 
questions  which  I  knew  had  been  discussed 
in  the  cottage  congresses.  So  I  seized 
the  opportunity  and  excusing  the  girls  in 
the  class  proceeded  to  lecture  to  the  boys. 
The  results  were  quite  gratifying.  Sev- 
eral of  the  boys  asked  questions  without 
self-consciousness  during  the  process  of 
the  talk  and  came  to  me  afterward  with 
questions  that  had  not  been  answered. 
Discreet  inquiry  failed  to  reveal  any  un- 
desirable reaction  in  the  cottages. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  many  members 
of  the  class  showed  a  gratifying  increase 
in  ability  to  think  for  themselves  and  a 
growth  in  a  healthy  skepticism  of  state- 
ments made  to  them  without  facts  to 
back  them  up.  Biology  has  been  given 
three  years  now  in  Jacksonville  and  each 
year  the  class  has  responded  beautifully. 
It  has  apparently  functioned  as  no  other 
science  has. 

Physics  is  a  science  frequently  required 
for  college  entrance  and  therefore  must  be 
given  to  those   students  who  plan  to   con- 


tinue their  education  beyond  high  school. 
These  people  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  however,  and  unless  there  are 
other  reasons  it  seems  too  bad  to  impose 
so  difficult  a  subject  as  physics  upon  these 
children.  Some  teachers  feel  that  blind 
pupils,  if  they  have  the  ability  to  reach 
high  school,  should  have  physics  included 
in  their  regular  high  school  course,  be- 
cause of  its  many  applications  to  daily 
living.  Other  reasons  given  for  including 
it  in  the  curriculum  are  its  informational 
and  disciplinary  value,  enrichment  of  vo- 
cabulary and  development  of  mental  alert- 
ness and  a  lasting  curiosity.  My  own  ex- 
perience with  physics  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  was  not  happy  possibly  due  to  sev- 
eral things  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  value  of  the  course  itself,  such  as 
lack  of  equipment  and  text-books  and  an 
entire  month  in  which  there  was  no  class 
due  to  the  illness  of  the  teacher.  We  are 
planning  to  present  it  again  next  year 
as  an  elective  with  hopes  of  better  luck. 
We  do  not  favor  it  as  a  required  course, 
however,  because  we  feel  that  General 
Science  may  be  made  to  serve  the  same 
ends.  If  presented  with  this  idea  in  mind 
General  Science  covers  so  many  angles  of 
daily  life  that  it  may  be  made  to  serve 
the   same  informative  fiinction  as  physics. 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  has 
never  attempted  to  teach  Chemistry,  so  I 
cannot  speak  from  personal  experience,  but 
some  years  ago  Perkins  attempted  it,  and 
they  feel  that  it  v/as  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  other  sciences  much  can  be  done 
by  the  pupil  with  the  sense  of  touch,  but 
in  Chemistry  so  little  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  observed  is  perceptible  by  that  means 
that  the  topic  seems  to  be  barred  from 
any  other  than  a  theoretical  presentation. 

Since  limitations  of  size  and  time  for- 
bid that  we  should  offer  all  sciences  it  is 
necessary  that  we  must  choose  those  we 
think  ibest  suited  to  'our  purpose.  If  Phy- 
siology is  not  offered  in  the  upper  grades, 
it  should  be  by  all  means  included  in  the 
high  school  curriculum.  You  may  not 
wish  to  make  it  a  separate  course,  hut  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  include  the 
subject  matter  somewhere.  More  than  one 
year  should  be  devoted  to  science,  but  if 
you  are  limited  to  one  year  General  Sci- 
ence seems  to  be  indicated.  In  it  you  can 
include  whatever  science  material  is  most 
important  to  your  class.     If  you  have  two 
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years  available  I  believe  that  the  General 
Science  shoizld  emphasize  the  physical  side 
and  be  followed  by  a  Biology  course.  Un- 
der certain  conditions  the  two  years  of 
science  could  be  Physics  and  Biology,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  first  arrange- 
ment as  best.  Some  teachers  would  prob- 
ably put  Physics  in  place  of  Biology,  but 
I  believe  Biology  is  more  nearly  applica- 
ble to  the  lives  of  our  pupils  and  will 
function  more  satisfactorily  than  Physics. 
By  some  method  of  alteration  or  tutoring 
similar  to  those  suggested  it  might  be 
possible  to  offer  both  Biology  and  Physics 
without  increasing  the  teacher  load  unduly. 

However,  I  wonder  if  it  really  makes 
much  difference  what  we  call  the  courses 
in  science?  It  seems  to  me  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  how  and  what  we  teach. 
What  are  our  aims?  I  don't  mean  the 
ones  we  put  down  on  paper  to  read  at 
conventions  or  those  we  give  to  the  rare 
visitor   who   embarrasses   us   with   search- 


ing questions  about  our  work  but  those  to 
which  we  actually  direct  our  efforts  in  the 
class  room.  Do  we  actually  direct  our 
energies  to  making  individuals  better  able 
to  live  happily  and  successfully  after  they 
leave  school  'or  do  we  try  to  cram  them 
full  of  information?  If  we  make  infor- 
mation an  end  and  not  a  means  I  care  not 
what  we  call  our  courses,  they  will  not 
be  of  a  great  deal  of  value. 

DISCUSSION 

Miss  Utzman,  of  Arizona,  recommended 
that  an  attempt  be  made  to  correlate  sci- 
ence with  the  courses  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  She  did  not  believe  sci- 
ence should  be  taught  as  a  separate  course. 

Mr.  Burritt,  of  Overbrook,  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  bringing  blind  children  in 
contact  with  common  things  such  as  corn, 
coal,  wheat,  oats,  small  animals,  and  the 
like  which  can  be  readily  acquired  by  any 
teacher. 


Sectional  Meeting 
Language 


Meeting  in  charge  of  Miss  Jeanne  (Craw- 
ford, New  Mexico,  with  Mrs.  Mabel  G. 
Meyers,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  as  Secretary, 
was  held  at  which  the  following  papers 
were  read: 

"Making  Language  Lessons  Vital  and 
Interesting",  Miss  Ina  McMurray,  New 
York. 

"A  Course  in  Literature  in  our  Junior- 
Senior  High  School",  Miss  Margaret  Nes- 


tor, West  Virginia    (read  by  Mrs.  H.   W. 
Wright,  New  York). 

"The  Value  of  Latin  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind",  Leo  J.  Flood,  Illinois. 

In  the  few  minutes  remaining,  brief  dis- 
cussions were  given  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Line- 
berry,  North  Carolina,  calling  attention  to 
need  of  new  Latin  text  book,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York,  emphasiz- 
ing need  of  ability  on  part  of  children  to 
use   oral  English   and   originality. 


MAKING  LANGUAGE  LESSONS  VITAL  AND 
INTERESTING 

Miss  Ina  McMueray 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"An  opportunity  for  living  vividly,  ex- 
periencing richly  and  expressing  beauti- 
fully." One  writer  gives  these  as  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  truly  worth- 
while language  class.  The  constant  and 
distinct  challenge  of  these  objectives  fur- 
nishes a  wide  view  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  ours  in  adding  so  materially  to 


the   realness   and   richness   and   beauty   of 
the  child's  experiences. 

The  primary  prerequisite  to  achieving 
success  lies  in  creating  an  environment 
which  will  naturally  foster  the  sort  of 
thing  which  we  hope  to  accomplish.  The 
teacher  by  her  reaction  to  ideas  expressed 
by  the  children  will  make  or  destroy  the 
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atmosphere  in  which  vital  language  les- 
Bons  thrive.  To  be  irritated  by  sugges- 
tions of  pupils  or  to  disregard  their  inter- 
ests while  attempting  to  carry  forth  one's 
own  ideas  cannot  result  in  success  so  far 
as  the  development  of  the  child  is  con- 
cerned. Children  respond  most  readily  to 
that  which  offers  them  active  participa- 
tion. We  cannot  hope  to  make  rigid  plans 
of  our  own  and  expect  our  children  to  be 
other  than  passively  interested  in  what 
we  have  decided  that  they  shall  do.  "Where 
there  is  no  vital  interest  the  urge  to  ex- 
press is  dormant  and  forced  expressions 
are  usually  only  empty  words. 

But  suggest  an  activity  and  let  children 
feel  that  their  ideas  are  welcomed  and 
they  will  make  valuable  contributions  to 
your  most  carefully  made  plans  and  will 
enter  whole-heartedly  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project  which  they  have  help- 
ed plan  and  which  therefore  holds  real 
interest  for  them. 

Naturally  every  suggestion  which  is 
made  cannot  be  used.  There  must  be  care- 
ful and  patient  and  tactful  guidance  from 
the  teacher.  Part  of  every  child's  social 
training  is  to  learn  to  see  and  acknowledge 
that  some  other  thought  is  oftentimes 
more  appropriate  than  his  own.  This 
need  not  crush  enthusiasm.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  each  feels  free  to  bring 
his  thoughts  and  ideas  to  the  group  know- 
ing that  they  will  be  kindly  received  and 
incorporated  into  the  working  plan  when- 
ever practicable.  It  is  quite  essential  that 
there  shall  always  exist  in  the  class  room 
an  air  of  instructive  but  not  riotous  free- 
dom and  a  congenial  understanding  be- 
tween children  and  teacher. 

Just  because  we  are  prepared  to  wel- 
come constructive  suggestions  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  our  language  per- 
iods will  be  full  of  life  and  learning  situa- 
tions. Expressible  thoughts  must  be  the 
basis  for  either  corrective  or  creative 
work.  There  must  be  something  vital 
about  which  to  talk;  something  to  arouse 
and  direct  thoughts. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  traveler  who 
saw  a  slave  drawing  a  bucket  from  a  well. 
Hoping  to  get  a  cool  drink,  the  man  ap- 
proached the  well.  To  his  surprise  he 
found  that  the  well  was  dry,  yet  the  slave 
continued  to  perform  the  motions  of  lower- 
ing and  raising  the  pail  because  the  work 


had  been  assigned  to  him.  The  traveler 
then  suggested  that  the  well  could  be 
made  useful  if  it  were  filled  from  the  res- 
ervoirs in  the  hills  or  made  deeper  reach- 
ing the  natural  springs  in  the  earth. 

We  need  to  be  most  careful  that  our 
language  classes  do  not  resolve  themselves 
into  similar  useless  motions  in  which  we 
attempt  to  draw  from  pupils  empty  words, 
phrases,  sentences  or  rules  for  correct 
writing  and  speaking  which  are  recited  as 
mere  routine  rather  than  as  clear,  concise 
and  correct  expression  of  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

Like  the  slave  we  may  utilize  two  great 
sources  in  supplying  abundant  material. 
We  have  the  great  reservoirs  of  literature 
— stories,  fairy  tales,  fables,  poems  and 
rhymes.  Our  heritage  is  almost  without 
bounds.  The  natural  springs  we  may  re- 
plenish by  making  possible  many  and  var- 
ied experiences  in  which  the  child  has  a 
creative  part.  Neither  source  alone  is 
sufficient.  From  a  wholesome  merging  of 
the  two  many  new  and  interesting  avenues 
may  be  reached  and  lopened. 

A  school  room  containing  many  things 
of  interest  is  a  most  effective  stimulus  to 
natural  expression  among  small  children. 
This  does  not  mean  that  our  rooms  must 
be  filled  with  expensive  equipment.  Hap- 
pily for  us,  interest  in  the  properties  of  a 
room  exists  in  proportion  to  the  part 
which  the  children  have  played  in  creat- 
ing them.  If  the  plants  in  the  window 
boxes  grew  from  seeds  or  slips  taken  from 
older  plants  and  planted  by  the  children, 
the  interest  will  naturally  be  much  more 
keen  than  could  be  expected  were  the 
plants  brought  in  from  the  florist's  shop. 

A  sweet  potato  planted  as  a  bulb  in 
stones  and  water  will  produce  a  vine  which 
will  add  to  the  ibeauty  and  interest  of  the 
room  during  the  winter  months. 

A  little  hothouse  garden  of  mosses,  ferns 
and  other  natives  of  the  woods  gathered 
in  late  September  or  early  October  and 
kept  in  a  glass  container  which  can  be 
covered  to  retain  the  moisture  becomes  a 
source  of  education  and  a  stimulus  to  ex- 
pression. 

For  many  children  animal  life  is  more 
fascinating  than  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  size  of  the  class  room  must  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  what  shall 
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be  chosen.  It  may  be  a  canary.  It  may 
be  turtles  or  goldfish  from  the  ten-cent 
store.  Some  child's  pet  rabbit  will  be  a 
most  welcome  visitor.  If  space  permits,  a 
hen  may  be  intrigued  to  come  inside  while 
she  sits  on  her  eggs  and  hatches  her 
brood. 

Aside  from  adding  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a  room,  the  presence  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  helps  all  to  see  the  need  for  ac- 
cepting responsibility  in  caring  for  that 
which  they  have  acquired.  Too,  plant  and 
animal  life  is  often  the  means  through 
which  a  retiring  child  may  be  encouraged 
to  take   an  active   part  in  the   group. 

Expression  forms  so  great  a  pai't  of 
each  day's  activities  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  set  aside  one  period  in  each  day 
and  hope  to  include  in  that  time  all  that 
is  really  a  part  of  language  work.  We 
may  never  hope  to  expect  that  the  creative 
powers  of  our  children  will  start  function- 
ing promptly  at  8:40  each  morning  and 
conclude  as  suddenly  at  9:15  just  because 
that  happens  to  be  our  language  period. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  choose  from  the 
day  a  time  when  the  maximum  desires  for 
expression  are  likely  to  be  present,  use 
this  period  to  its  fullest  advantage  and 
carry  its  spirit  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

The  first  period  in  the  morning  lends  it- 
self particularly  well  to  normal  and  natu- 
ral expression.  This  is  the  logical  time 
to  speak  of  what  may  have  occurred  since 
school  on  the  previous  day.  Too,  it  is  the 
time  when  children  are  most  likely  to  ob- 
serve and  speak  of  changes  in  the  room. 
It  may  be  a  new  blossom  on  one  of  the 
plants.  It  may  be  a  new  book  on  the 
reading  table  or  a  new  poem  or  announce- 
ment or  other  message  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Our  children  should  be  continual- 
ly encouraged  to  notice  changes  and  to 
express  their   observations. 

My  children  always  like  to  start  the 
day  by  having  read  to  them  selected  ar- 
ticles from  the  morning  paper.  We  are 
interested  in  weather  reports — yesterday's 
temperatures  and  the  forecast  for  today 
and  tomorrow.  There  are  many  news 
items  of  local,  national  and  international 
concern  which  can  be  understood  by  us. 
Besides  acquiring  an  interest  in  current 
happenings  we  get  from  our  reading  other 
subjects    about    which    we    can    converse 


with  some  intelligence.  We  add  many 
new  words  to  our  vocabularies  through 
reading  news  items. 

The  various  editions  of  "My  Weekly 
Reader"  published  by  the  American  Edu- 
cation Press  furnish  stories  about  items 
of  current  interest.  Being  written  in  a 
language  suitable  for  the  grade  for  which 
each  edition  is  intended,  this  weekly  news- 
paper readily  becomes  a  favorite  with 
children.  If  the  items  are  read  aloud 
they  may  be  used  to  check  on  ability  to 
listen  and  to  comprehend  what  is  heard. 
If  the  stories  are  put  into  Braille,  I  find 
the  children  always  eager  to  read  them 
aloud  to  the  class  or  to  study  them  as 
silent  reading  lessons  and  then  tell  the 
stories  to  the  group. 

In  the  progressive  schools,  the  large 
unit  of  work  is  conceded  to  be  the  m'ost 
natural  and  complete  way  of  arousing  vital 
interest  in  expression  and  furnishing  a 
maximum  of  opportunity  for  developing 
every  phase  of  the  curriculum  for  which 
children  can  have  use.  To  get  the  true 
spirit  of  work  done  on  this  activity  basis, 
one  ought  to  visit  a  school  where  such  a 
program  is  in  operation.  Not  being  able 
to  do  this  we  may  read  some  very  excel- 
lent accounts  of  successful  activities.  "The 
Teacher  in  the  New  School"  by  Martha 
Porter,  "Units  of  Work"  by  Keeler  and 
Sweet  and  "A  First  Grade  at  Work"  by 
Lula  Wright  are  highly  recommended 
books  giving  detailed  and  enlightening  ac- 
counts of  just  what  was  done  in  each  ac- 
tivity studied. 

For  most  of  us  the  full  details  of  such 
programs  could  not  be  possible.  We  have 
neither  time  nor  facilities  for  entering  so 
completely  into  a  unit  of  work.  Yet  we 
can  take  from  these  schools  many  ideas 
which  we  can  adapt  to  our  own  work 
with  profit  to   our  cause. 

Stories  are  so  naturally  enjoyed  and  well 
loved  that  they  may  easily  be  used  to 
stimulate  and  call  forth  other  expressions 
from  children.  There  always  is  joy  in 
hearing  some  familiar  story  retold  by 
some  member  of  the  group.  The  more 
imaginative  children  may  suggest  other 
plausible  endings  for  the  story.  Follow- 
ing such  a  lesson  may  come  a  desire  to 
create  an  entirely  new  story. 

We  cannot  expect  these  first  efforts  to 
result  in  stories   of  great  worth.     An  ac- 
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tivity  of  this  sort  is  worthwhile  not  be- 
cause of  the  product  itself,  but  because  it 
encourages  the  child  to  think  and  create. 

The  natural  desire  of  children  to  play 
that  they  are  someone  else  can  be  util- 
ized with  great  advantage  in  a  dramatiza- 
tion lesson.  Ordinarily  the  little  play  can 
be  given  quite  spontaneously  in  the  class 
room.  Occasionally  I  suggest  that  a  group 
of  iboys  or  a  group  of  girls  in  our  class 
choose  a  story  with  which  they  are  famil- 
iar and  prepare  to  play  it  for  us  the  fol- 
lowing morning  in  our  language  class. 
This  assignment  is  always  received  with 
many  expressions  of  pleasure.  During 
their  free  time  a  story  will  be  selected 
and  characters  assigned.  The  children 
work  quite  independently  having  no  help 
from  an  adult  or  older  pupil.  The  next 
day  a  treat  is  in  store  for  us.  Not  in- 
frequently a  group  of  children  will  come 
to  class  saying  that  they  have  prepared 
a  play  for  us.  Of  course  we  are  always 
happy  to  give  them  time  for  their  drama. 

In  a  dramatization  lesson  there  should 
be  no  desire  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that 
they  are  acting  a  part.  The  speech  and 
action  ought  to  be  spontaneous,  joyous  and 
an  entirely  free  rendition  performed  for 
the  pleasures  which  they  receive  from  it. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  a  les- 
son of  this  sort.  It  aids  in  thinking  or- 
derly, in  exercising  judgment,  in  selecting 
appropriate  ideas  and  in  developing  orig- 
inality of  expression.  By  its  most  enthu- 
siastic proponents  dramatization  "is  as- 
serted to  be  a  powerful  aid  in  securing 
happy,  normal,   correct  oral  language." 

The  making  of  original  riddles  and 
guessing  games  involving  the  characters 
and  unusual  words  of  a  story  is  a  great 
aid  in  teaching  the  need  for  clear  and  con- 
cise description. 

Has  anyone  experimented  to  see  the 
feasibility  of  making  and  using  simple 
puppets  and  marionettes  for  dramatizing 
stories?  Very  recently  I  came  in  contact 
with  the  book  entitled  "Directing  Lan- 
guage Power  in  the  Elementary  School 
Child"  by  Caroline  J.  Trommer  and  Te- 
resa A.  Regan  of  Teacher's  College,  Bos- 
ton. This  book  with  its  many  details  for 
making  and  operating  both  types  of  dolls 
makes  one  wonder  if  similar  activities 
might  not  be  adapted  for  use  in  our 
classes. 


In  our  enthusiasm  for  stories  we  must 
not  neglect  to  let  our  children  learn  to 
know  and  love  poetry.  There  are  few  who 
will  not  respond  happily  to  the  beautiful 
reading  of  a  suitable  poem. 

Too  frequently  we  think  of  poems  for 
children  as  something  to  be  memorized 
and  recited.  Far  more  important  than 
teaching  memorizing  is  teaching  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  thought.  We  want  our  pupils  to 
mem'orize  some  poetry,  but  it  should  he  a 
voluntary  memorization  whenever  possible. 
It  should  come  only  after  the  poem  has 
been  read  and  reread  for  its  own  beauty. 
There  ought  to  be  sufficient  explanation 
that  the  words  may  carry  a  real  meaning. 
To  memorize  intelligently  we  must  first 
love  and  at  least  partially  understand  the 
theme  of  the  selection. 

Hearing  the  teacher  give  a  poem  from 
memory  is  an  incentive  for  small  children 
to  want  to  learn  it  too.  Those  who  can 
profit  most  from  memorizing  will  learn 
the  greater  part  of  the  poem  almost  un- 
consciously while  requests  for  "Say  it 
again"  are  being  satisfied. 

Poems  which  are  enjoyed  will  be  wel- 
comed on  many  occasions.  A  poem  has  not 
been  made  attractive  if  the  group  is  con- 
tent to  hear  it  once  and  never  ask  for  its 
repetition.  My  children  seem  always  to 
enjoy  the  periods  when  they  suggest 
poems  which  they  should  like  to  hear 
again.  As  I  read  those  who  have  learned 
parts  of  the  selections  through  frequently 
hearing  them  read  join  in  whenever  they 
can.  Poetry  "learned  by  heart"  in  this 
manner  has  not  sacrificed  the  "heart"  that 
the  "learning"   might  be  without   flaw. 

A  program  for  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
whether  children  or  adults,  may  be  profit- 
ably be  used  as  a  climax  to  a  special 
study  or  in  honor  of  any  desired  occasion. 
In  other  cases  the  desire  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment may  be  the  motive  for  selecting 
and  preparing  for  presentation  stories,  po- 
ems, songs  and  plays.  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial may  be  composed  by  the  group, 
individually   or  collectively,  for  the   event. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  an 
activity  of  this  sort.  The  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility in  pleasing  those  who  are  in- 
vited to  listen  calls  forth  the  best  in  each 
child.     Self-control  and  poise  are  acquired 
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from  standing  before  a  group  to  do  one's 
part.  We  may  destroy  the  value  of  the 
activity  by  insisting  on  too  great  accuracy 
in  rendition.  The  natural  joyousness  of 
the  occasion  may  be  killed  while  the  group 
is  being  subjected  to  excessive  rehearsals 
and  drills.  When  the  spirit  is  gone  the 
performance  becomes  of  doubtful  value  to 
the  participants.  Those  requiring  absolute 
perfection  should  seek  their  entertainment 
from  professional  players. 

But  what  of  written  language?  It,  too, 
has  an  important  place  in  the  language 
curriculum.  The  mechanics  of  writing  nec- 
essarily restrict  such  expressions  in  the 
primary  grades  but  various  situations  cre- 
ate a  desire  to  know  how  to  apply  writ- 
ten form.  What  joy  there  is  in  being 
able  to  write  a  letter  to  families  or  friends 
at  home!  We  may  need  to  write  a  letter 
making  a  request  of  some  one  or  a  note 
of  thanks  for  some  kindness  or  favor  re- 
ceived. It  may  be  that  we  need  to  make 
a  written  record  of  something  which  we 
wish  to  keep.  The  need  for  knowing  how 
to  write  is  felt  early  in  the  school  career. 

Since  the  major  part  of  written  work 
is  creative,  it  should  come  at  a  time  when 
the  child  feels  that  he  has  something  vital 
to  express.  Required  written  work  is 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  artificial. 

Perhaps  the  class  edits  a  weekly  news- 
paper or  a  monthly  magazine.  Someone 
must  write  the  news  items.  Others  may 
contribute  original  stories  or  poems.  See- 
ing one's  own  words  printed  and  published, 
BO  to  speak,  is  a  great  incentive  to  a 
child. 

Some  time  may  be  devoted  to  copying 
from  dictation  poems  which  are  requested 
from  those  studied  during  the  year.  Many 
children  delight  in  collecting  favorite  po- 
ems and  compiling  them  into  book  form. 

Too  great  stress  on  the  technique  of 
writing  and  spelling  may  interfere  with  the 
full  expression  of  a  thought  or  even  dis- 
courage any  effort  to  make  a  written  rec- 
ord of  one's  idea.  Of  course  we  want 
always  to  encourage  good  form  and  neat 
and  correct  work,  but  we  must  be  most 
careful  not  to  crush  the  desire  for  creative 
expression. 

As  an  aid  to  accurate  written  work, 
a  small  pamphlet  arranged  in  dictionary 
form     and    containing     words     frequently 


needed  is  successfully  used  by  some  cases. 
Besides  giving  easy  access  to  the  correct 
form  of  the  word  it  teaches  the  use  of  the 
dictionary. 

Every  child  should  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  in  poetic  form.  The  na- 
ture of  poetry  demands  that  it  be  called 
forth  by  some  need  of  the  writer,  rather 
than  the  teacher.  We  cannot  arbitrarily 
set  a  definite  day  and  time  for  writing 
poetry  and  hope  to  be  richly  rewarded. 
Poems  so  written  are  usually  stilted  ex- 
pressions put  into  rhyme  to  please  the 
teacher. 

The  poetic  urge  often  comes  when  there 
is  being  exerted  no  conscious  effort  to 
achieve  it.  Harry,  a  serious  lad  of  eight 
years,  was  dressing  for  his'  gymnasium 
class  when  as  he  said,  "The  words  flashed 
into  my  head." 

"How  great  are  Thy  powers.  Lord, 
How  kind  is  Thy  word. 
And  all  that  makes  Thy  glory  great 
Is  praised  to  be  heard." 

Later  he  thought  of  a  tune  to  accompany 
these  words  and  now  we  have  a  new  song 
for  our  period  of  morning  devotion. 

George  was  in  the  subway  traversing 
the  long  distance  between  his  home  and 
school  when  this  poem  was  composed: 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
Who  made  the  water  that  we  drink? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  pray 
And  thank  the  one  who  made  the  day? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
Who  made  the  stars  as  they  shine  from 

afar? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
How  beautiful  they  are? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
Who   made  the  sun  and  mo'on? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
Who  made  morning,  night  and  noon? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
Who  made  the  atmosphere? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
That   God   is   always   near? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
Who  made  birds,  beasts  and  man? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
We    are    under   the   care   of   the    Mighty 

Hand?" 

All  which  is  written  cannot  be  expected 
to   measure   up  to   a  high  literary  stand- 
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aid.  The  subject  of  the  poem  may  seem 
trivial  and  the  expression  quite  inelegant. 
It  is  not  the  poem  in  itself  which  is  of 
great  worth.  Rather  the  item  of  value  is 
the  thing  that  is  happening  in  the  child 
because  of  his  creation.  If  he  is  pleased 
with  what  he  has  done  there  is  being  built 
in  him  an  attitude  favorable  to  creative 
expression. 

If  children  feel  that  creativeness  is  in 
order,  they  will  willingly  and  happily 
bring  their  compositions  to  the  class.  The 
novel  and  unusual  will  be  created  and 
given  to  the  group  only  when  a  premium 
is  not  set  upon  adhering  to  uniformity  of 
product.  The  urge  to  write  the  unusual 
may  be  ignored  unless  it  is  certain  that 
this  creation  will  be  welcomed. 

One  author  has  suggested  that  attempts 
at  original  composition  are  valuable  if  for 
no    other    reason   than   that    through    such 


efforts  we  learn  greater  appreciation  for 
the  many  fine  thoughts  which  have  been 
recorded  for  us. 

Here  it  has  been  possible  to  suggest 
only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  language 
may  become  a  vitally  interesting  study. 
It  rests  with  each  of  us  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert  that  we  may  find  and  adapt  to  our 
particular  needs  methods  and  devices 
which  best  satisfy  the  present  needs  of 
the  child  and  promise  most  growth  and 
development  for  the  future.  We  need  have 
no  fears  of  exhausting  the  possibilities. 
Neither  need  we  rush  headlong  into  tech- 
nical analyzing  before  we  know  how  to 
use  our  language  for  conveying  thought. 
Rousseau's  words  still  may  be  our  guide: 
"Try  to  teach  a  child  what  is  of  use  to 
him  as  a  child  and  you  will  find  that  it 
takes  all  of  his  time." 


A  COURSE  IN  LITERATURE  IN  OUR  JUNIOR-SENIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Margaret  Nestor 
West   Virginia   School   for   the   Blind,   Komney,   West   Virginia 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  content  of  a 
course  of  study  for  our  junior-senior  high 
school  departments;  but  rather  to  mention 
a  few  general  points  to  be  considered  in 
making  a  course  'of  study,  to  state  briefly 
some  of  the  objectives  to  be  achieved 
through  it,  to  point  out  some  of  the  cur- 
rent trends  within  the  curriculum  growing 
out  of  the  efforts  to  more  adequately  real- 
ize its  objectives,  and  finally  to  present 
some  practical  activities  harmonizing  with 
these  aims  and  trends. 

Within  the  past  few  years  practically 
every  state  in  the  union  and  every  city 
system  of  any  consequence  has  published 
a  course  of  study  for  literature  in  the 
junior-senior  high  school.  Many  careful 
investigations  have  been  made  and  pub- 
lished concerning  the  relative  merits  of 
content  and  its  organization  within  the 
curriculum.  Valuable  suggestions  as  to 
suitable  subject  matter  and  its  arrange- 
ment may  be  secured  from  such  printed 
courses  and  investigations  as  well  as  from 
numerous  compilations  of  literary  sugges- 
tions prepared  for  the  use  of  the  modem 


school.  The  literary  curriculum  of  today 
is  usually  worked  out  by  the  conference- 
committee  plan.  It  must  grow  out  of  a 
close  study  of  local  needs  and  conditions 
against  a  background  of  educational  phil- 
osophy. Each  school  must  make  its  own 
course  of  study.  However,  in  making  a 
course  of  study  for  any  school  a  few  gen- 
eral points  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

1.  The  value  of  a  course  in  literature 
may  be  determined  by  the  spirit  and  meth- 
ods involved  in  its  presentation  rather 
than  by  the  kind  or  amount  of  material 
selected  for  study. 

2.  Literary  selections  chosen  for  study 
should  be  comprehensive,  touching  the  life 
experiences  of  the  child  from  as  many  an- 
gles as  possible,  finally  arousing  within 
him  a  spirit  of  inquiry  leading  to  a  more 
complete  adjustment  to  the  social  and 
moral  conditions  under  which  he  lives. 

3.  There  should  be  a  place  of  import- 
ance for  readings  from  the  literature  of 
today,  since  it  is  the  reflection  of  the  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  cultural,  and  eth- 
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ical  life  of  the  present — ^the  life  in  fact  to 
which  the  growing  citizen  must  accommo- 
date himself. 

4.  Literary  selections  should  he  made 
with  a  view  to  variety  of  type  and  mood, 
in  order  that  the  pupil  may  learn  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  various  forms  of  art 
expressed  in  writing,  and  may  at  the  same 
time  learn  to  find  in  the  work  of  the 
genius  reflections  of  his  own  many-sided 
nature. 

5.  Material  of  a  non-classical  matter  cov- 
ering a  diversity  of  subjects  relating  to 
current  interests  should  not  be  omitted, 
since  the  bulk  of  the  average  adult's  read- 
ing is  from  material  of  utilitarian  or  tran- 
sitory value.  From  this  reading,  however, 
many  attitudes  are  established  toward  the 
practical  affairs  of  his  life,  and  conclu- 
sions must  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  these  same  practical  affairs. 

6.  Finally,  the  ethical  value  of  literary 
selections  should  be  of  moment.  It  is  not 
a  scientifically  established  truth,  but  yet  a 
generally  accepted  one,  that  a  relation- 
ship exists  between  ideals  and  standards 
of  conduct.  It  is  from  the  world's  great 
literature  that  we  draw  our  most  inspir- 
ing visions  of  the  duties  of  man  toward 
God  and  his  fellowman. 

While  a  course  of  study  constructed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  individual  school 
may  have  several  specific  aims  relating  to 
these  particular  needs,  yet  two  fundamen- 
tal practical  objectives  will  perhaps  be 
recognized  as  a  basis  for  the  organization 
of  those  growing  out  of  special  circum- 
stances. 

1.  To  help  the  pupil  establish  for  him- 
self the  habit  of  association  with  good 
books,  to  arouse  in  him  a  desire  for  read- 
ing that  will  continue  through  life,  and  to 
guide  him  in  setting  up  standards  of  ap- 
preciation that  will  serve  as  the  criteria 
for  making  his  own  choices  in  reading 
matter. 

2.  To  make  the  life  of  the  individual 
richer  and  fuller  hy  giving  him,  through 
correctly  formed  reading  habits,  another 
means  of  approach  and  adjustment  to  the 
complex  environment  in  which  he  must 
live. 

With  a  view  to  making  the  course  of 
study  meet  the  needs  of  modern  life  more 
completely  certain  adjustments  within  the 


curriculum  have  been  worked  out,  finally 
becoming  moulded  into  definite  trends  of 
procedure  and  activity.  A  few  of  these 
are: 

1.  Greater  emphasis  upon  content  rather 
than  form,  at  the  same  time  building  up 
standards  of  discrimination  whereby  some 
reading  matter  may  be  distinguished  as 
literature. 

2.  The  correlation  of  literature  with  other 
subjects. 

3.  Free  reading  lists. 

4.  More  emphasis  upon  creative  work. 

The  development  of  the  trend  of  empha- 
sis upon  content  rather  than  form  with  a 
view  to  socializing  the  pupil  and  aiding 
him  in  appreciation  of  that  printed  matter 
known  as  literature  involves  certain  meth- 
ods and  activities.  The  teacher  who  gets 
results  must  be  able  to  appreciate  for  him- 
self the  finer  things  in  literature,  must  be 
tolerant  of  the  other  person's  opinions,  and 
must  be  aware  of  new  literary  trends  and 
creeds.  Literature  is  taught  best  through 
intelligent  reading,  directed  observation, 
and  activities  in  which  pupils  may  partici- 
pate, either  individually  or  in  groups. 

Through  interpretative  oral  reading  the 
grey  dead  printed  page  may  become  some- 
thing colorful  and  alive.  Two  or  even 
more  readings  of  a  selection  are  often 
necessary  to  bring  out  its  full  sense  and 
beauty.  Every  teacher  of  English  should 
be  able  to  read  well  aloud,  and  should  be 
able  to  reveal  through  his  reading  not 
only  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  a  pass- 
age, but  its  mood  as  well.  Children  should 
be  trained  to  read  aloud  with  pleasure 
and  understanding  for  themselves  and  oth- 
ers. Speech  work  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  cultivation  of  literary  appreciation. 

Judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  a  given 
selection  should  arise  from  free  and  in- 
formal discussion  based  on  individual  ob- 
sei-vations  from  the  child's  own  expei-- 
ience.  Reference  books  should  be  consult- 
ed and  quoted  not  as  a  standard  by  which 
the  pupil  may  form  his  opinion,  but  ra- 
ther as  a  supplement  to  his  already  form- 
ed ideas.  Since  literature  is  the  expres- 
sion of  real  life  in  words .  of  truth  and 
beauty,  it  should  be  approached  in  the 
most  natural  manner  possible. 
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Closely  connected  with  reading  of  litera- 
ture for  appreciation  is  an  activity  known 
as  the  literary  recital.  This  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  programs  consisting  of  se- 
lections grouped  about  certain  themes  or 
types,  the  numbers  being  selected  and  read 
by  the  pupils.  This  activity  proves  valua- 
ble not  only  as  a  stimulus  to  imagination, 
fancy,  and  the  sense  of  humor  through 
oral  interpretation,  but  gives  an  opportun- 
ity for  becoming  acquainted  with  a  variety 
of  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  pertaining  to 
a  given  subject. 

iChoral  poetry  has  been  employed  with 
great  success  by  many  teachers.  This 
method  appeals  to  auditory  imagery,  awak- 
ens a  response  through  diverse  rhythms, 
and  provides  a  co-operative  activity  agree- 
able to  childhood. 

Student  edited  anthologies  of  prose  and 
verse  serve  as  an  inducement  to  wider 
reading  in  literature  of  both  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  permit  the  pupil  to  de- 
pend upon  his  own  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  material.  The  material  may  deal 
with  any  subject,  period  or  group  of  au- 
thors. They  may  be  arranged  and  named 
according  to  individual  taste. 

The  phonograph,  the  talking  picture,  the 
radio,  and  the  talking  book  must  be  kept 
in  mind  not  only  as  devices  through  the 
wise  use  of  which  much  may  be  done  to 
stimulate  literary  appreciation,  but  also  as 
devices  through  which  speech  forms  and 
artistic  tastes  are  being  formed  for  to- 
morrow. 

In  teaching  literature  the  most  effective 
results  are  obtained  when  the  subject  is 
not  isolated,  but  correlated  as  much  as 
possible  with  others.  With  the  aid  of  the 
new  comprehensive  reading  unit  literary 
selections  may  be  integrated  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  vdth  science,  nature  study, 
geography,  current  events,  history,  and 
social  studies.  Units  of  reading  may  be 
organized  about  such  general  subjects  as 
neighborhood  ideals,  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion, travel,  our  history  in  literature,  ad- 
ventures in  science  and   others. 

'^  The  correlation  of  literature  with  fine 
arts — especially  music  and  dancing — offer 
many  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
literary  appreciation  of  literature  from  the 
creative  standpoint  in  particular,  and 
awaken  an  understanding  of  the  relations 


between  arts  and  the  fundamental  princip- 
les which  they  have  in  common.  Poems 
and  stories  may  be  put  to  a  musical  set- 
ting or  interpreted  through  dancing.  Orig- 
inal poems  and  stories  may  in  turn  be 
written  for  standard  music  and  dances. 
Both  the  words  and  music  for  light  operas 
have  been  written  by  high  school  pupils. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  value  of 
dramatizing  bits  of  great  literature. 

The  current  trend  in  outside  reading  is 
toward  the  free  reading  list.  A  large 
number  of  books  on  many  subjects,  ap- 
pealing to  different  tastes  and  types  of 
intellect,  is  superior  to  the  old  restricted 
reading  list.  The  antiquated  book  report 
to  be  handed  in  at  stated  times  is  a  mean- 
ingless task  to  the  average  boy  and  girl. 
It  may  be  replaced  by  the  short  criticism 
in  which  the  pupil's  own  reactions  to  the 
book  read  may  be  recorded.  A  club  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  discussing  out- 
side reading  may  prove  a  worthwhile  so- 
cializing and  cultural  agency  in  any  Eng- 
lish department.  The  views  of  the  en- 
lightened adolescent  expressed  in  its  regu- 
ular  discussions  are  often  startling  and 
inspiring.  The  aim  in  outside  reading 
should  be  to  guide  the  youth  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cultured  adult  in  reading 
outside  the  schoolroom. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  creative  writing.  Pupils  must  not 
be  considered  merely  learners,  but  active 
agents  in  the  environment  in  which  they 
live  and  as  prophets  of  the  future.  Great 
pieces  of  art  are  the  reflection  of  creative 
genius.  It  is  largely  through  his  own  ef- 
forts in  the  same  direction  that  the  boy 
and  girl  learn  to  understand  sympathetic- 
ally the  heights  and  depths  of  great  tal- 
ent on  the  part  of  another.  The  original 
efforts  of  our  pupils  are  a  revelation  to 
themselves  of  their  own  wiser  and  more 
idealistic  selves.  They  are  a  revelation  to 
us  of  the  literature  of  the  future.  While 
creative  writing  is  important,  it  cannot  be 
forced.  On  the  other  hand  no  attempt,  no 
matter  how  unpromising  at  first,  should 
be  discouraged.  Although  the  spirit  of  ar- 
tistic creation  is  present  in  every  child 
and  will  manifest  itself  under  proper  con- 
ditions of  encouragement  and  inspiration, 
projects  in  verse  or  prose  writing  should 
not  tbe  undertaken  from  an  ultimate  com- 
mercial or  economic  standpoint.  While 
some  may  later  tura  to  writing  as  a  voca- 
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tion  or  an  avocation,  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  average  individual  that  he  find  in  his 
own  literary  attempts  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  great  ma.sterpieces  and  a  med- 
ium of  expression  for  the  recording  of  his 
own    truly    happiest    moments.      Although 


many  adolescent  pieces  of  creative  work 
may  be  of  transitory  or  only  personal  val- 
ue, others  may  he  the  distant  watch  fires 
of  the  future.  Youth  is  elemental  and 
imaginative;  great  art  is  elemental  and 
imaginative. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LATIN  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Leo  J.  Flood 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


The  question  "Of  what  value  is  Latin 
as  a  subject  to  be  taught  the  blind?"  may 
be  answered  in  this  way.  Latin  as  a  sub- 
ject has  every  value  for  the  blind  that  it 
has  for  the  seeing.  One  may  go  even 
further  and  say  that,  since  there  is  no 
satisfactory  dictionary  in  Braille,  the  in- 
creased ability  to  understand  the  exact 
meaning  of  English  words  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Latin,  and  the  increased 
accuracy  in  their  use  as  a  result  of  study- 
ing Latin  makes  that  language  of  unique 
value  to  the  blind  student.  The  potential 
capacity  of  Latin  to  develop  the  habit  of 
exact  thinking,  through  the  improvement 
of  the  mother-tongue  as  an  instrument  in 
the  process,  is  of  such  great  significance 
that  it  justifies  the  presence  of  Latin  in 
the  secondary  curriculum  of  schools  for 
the  blind. 

In  order  to  find  out  some  facts  about 
Latin  in  schools  for  the  blind,  we  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  comprised  of  nineteen 
questions  to  all  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  received 
thirty-one  replies.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  cooperation  in  replying  to  the 
questionnaire.  In  the  belief  that  you  will 
be  interested  in  what  we  learned,  I  shall 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  information 
obtained.  In  twenty-one  of  the  thirty-one 
schools  replying,  Latin  is  included  in  the 
course  of  study.  Fifteen  schools  have  two 
years  of  Latin,  four  have  three  years,  and 
two  schools  have  four  years  of  Latin.  In 
twelve  of  the  thirty-one  schools,  Latin  is 
a  compulsory  subject,  in  nine  an  elective. 
Fifteen  of  these  thirty-one  schools  offer 
no  other  foreign  language,  while  ten  in- 
clude French,  four  Spanish,  and  one  Ger- 
man in  their  courses  of  study. 

D'Ooge  Elements  of  Latin  is  the  text 
used  in  the  first-year  course  by  all  these 
schools.     In  reply  to  the  question  whether 


or  not  D'Ooge's  is  a  satisfactory  text,  ten 
gave  an  unqualified  yes,  two  an  unqualified 
no,  seven  replied  that  it  was  partially  or 
fairly  satisfactory  or  satisfactory  in  some 
respects,  and  the  rest  left  the  question 
unanswered. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  texts 
would  you  like  to  see  Brailled  for  future 
use  in  first  and  second  year  Latin?",  six 
had  no  suggestions  to  offer,  six  suggested 
Gray  and  Jenkins  Latin  for  Today,  First 
and  Second  Books,  four  suggested  New 
Elementary  Latin  and  The  Second  Latin 
Book  by  Ullman  and  Henry,  two  suggested 
Foster  and  Arms  First  Year  Latin  and 
Foster's  Second  Year  Latin,  and  two 
thought  that  no  additional  texts  were 
needed. 

In  response  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  subjunctives  and  the  other  more  diffi- 
cult constructions  were  taught  in  the  first 
year,  five  replied  yes,  six  that  some  of 
the  more  simple  were  taught  in  the  first 
year  and  the  others  in  the  second  year, 
eight  that  these  constructions  were  not 
taken  up  until  the  second  year,  and  the 
others  did  not  specify.  Eighteen  schools 
said  that  they  started  'Caesar's  Gallic  War 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  semester, 
seven  that  they  started  iCaesar  later,  and 
the  others  did  not  say  when  they  began 
Caesar. 

The  schools  that  do  not  start  Caesar  at 
the  beg^inning  of  the  third  semester  of 
Latin  are  apparently  trying  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Keport  of  the 
Classical  Investigation,  but  are  hampered 
in  their  effort  by  lack  of  texts  in  Braille 
that  will  enable  them  to  accomplish  their 
aim.  At  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
we  begin  the  third  semester  with  a  week's 
review,  then  study  the  Argonauts  from 
Latin  for  Today,  the  Roman  Tales  Re- 
told  by  Edwards  and   then  take   up  Cae- 
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sar's  Gallic  War.  A  number  of  replies  in- 
dicate the  need  for  stories  of  Roman  life, 
history,  mythology,  and  other  continuous 
reading  that  could  be  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  semester.  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  teachers  that  feel  that  the 
material  of  this  kind  Brailled  thus  far  is 
inadequate  and  that  our  students  need 
more  continuous  reading  of  Latin  before 
taking  up  Caesar. 

The  amount  of  work  done  in  Caesar  in 
the  second  year  varies  in  the  different 
schools  from  two  books  to  four  books,  de- 
pending on  the  ability  and  speed  of  the 
classes.  Several  apparently  did  not  start 
Caesar  until  the  third  year.  It  need  not 
be  emphasized  of  course  that  all  other 
things  being  equal,  which  is  seldom  the 
case,  the  amount  of  Caesar  covered  in  the 
second  year  will  depend  on  the  time  the 
class  starts  Caesar.  The  extent  of  the 
work  done  in  iCaesar  naturally  varies  in 
schools  for  the  blind  as  well  as  in  schools 
for  the  sighted. 

The  replies  to  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  amount  of  Latin  prose  composition 
done  in  the  second  year  of  Latin  show 
that  it  ranges  from  very  little  to  one  les- 
son a  week  comprising  ten  to  fifteen  sen- 
tences. Some  teachers  require  of  their 
pupils  an  equivalent  amount  of  composi- 
tion, but  accomplish  it  by  writing  two  or 
three  sentences  daily.  The  majority  of 
the  teachers  stated  that  they  believed  that 
some  writing  of  Latin  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary since  writing  Latin  gives  a  better 
foundation  for  reading  it  with  ease  and 
accuracy.  Only  four  teachers  were  willing 
to  dispense  with  writing  Latin  entirely  in 
favor  of  more  extensive  reading  in  the 
second  year. 

In  response  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
better  to  teach  vocabulary  by  constant 
reading  or  by  assigning  lists  or  words, 
four  replied  that  they  favored  assigning 
lists  of  words,  four  constant  reading,  and 
the  majority  favored  using  both  methods. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  they 
preferred  training  pupils  to  take  in  the 
thought  of  a  Latin  sentence  in  the  Latin 
order  or  the  analytical  method,  eight  pre- 
ferred the  Latin  order,  eight  the  analyt- 
ical method,  two  preferred  the  Latin  order 
for  beginners  and  the  analytical  for  more 
advanced  work,  and  one  preferred  to  stress 


analytical   in   beginning    Latin    and    Latin 
order  in  more  advanced  work. 

Sixteen  of  the  teachers  prefer  to  teach 
the  elements  of  the  Latin  language  from 
a  functional  point  of  view,  two  from  a 
formal  point  of  view,  one  from  both  view- 
points, and  two  did  not  indicate  their  pref- 
erence. 

The  percentage  of  students  seriously 
handicapped  in  the  study  of  Latin  by  slow- 
ness in  reading  Braille,  as  indicated  by  the 
replies  from  teachers,  ranges  from  ten 
per  cent  to  sixty-seven  per  cent.  However, 
six  teachers  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
no  students  that  were  handicapped  by 
slow  reading,  while  one  teacher  said  that 
all  of  his  students  were  seriously  handi- 
capped in  the  study  of  Latin  by  slow 
reading  of  Braille. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Have  you 
been  able  to  adopt  any  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Report  of  the  Classical  In- 
vestigation?" eight  replied  that  they  had, 
four  gave  negative  answers,  eight  left  the 
question  unanswered,  and  one  said  that 
he  was  not  familiar  with  it. 

Until  recently  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  adhered  necessarily  to  the  tradition- 
al course  of  study  in  Latin  because  of  the 
lack  of  texts  in  Braille  which  are  based 
on  the  Report  of  the  Classical  Investiga- 
tion of  1924.  This  Report  is  considered 
the  most  extensive  and  searching  investi- 
gation ever  made  of  the  classics  in  Amei'- 
ican  schools,  or  of  any  other  school  study. 
The  American  Classical  League  spent  three 
years  in  this  work  and  covered  the  entire 
United  States.  There  have  been  few  edu- 
cational reports  in  recent  years  which  have 
aroused  so  much  interest  among  teachers 
of  that  subject  and  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed so  exhaustively  as  has  this  Report. 

The  Report  conspicuously  omits  Caesar 
from  the  list  of  readings  for  the  third 
semester  and  gives  opportunity  for  read- 
ing that  author  in  the  fourth  semester. 
For  more  than  a  generation  secondary 
schools  have  held  to  four  books  of  Caesar 
as  a  requirement  for  the  second  year  of 
Latin  study,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Cae- 
sar is  very  difficult  Latin.  In  every  par- 
ticular, vocabulary,  syntax,  and  the  like, 
it  is  more  difficult  than  the  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  used  in  the  fourth 
year  of  high  school.    The  beginning  should 
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not  be  made  in  the  first  book.  This  is 
about  as  difficult  Latin  as  is  found  in  the 
high  school  course.  After  the  story  of  the 
first  book  has  been  given,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  books  should  be  trans- 
lated; last  of  all  should  come  the  first 
book. 

The  Report  recommends  for  the  second 
year  the  reading  of  1,500  lines  of  contin- 
uous, easy  made  or  adapted  Latin  and 
1,300  lines  of  classical  Latin.  The  partic- 
ular books  recommended  by  this  Report 
offer  a  large  range  from  which  to  select 
the  right  kind  of  reading  for  the  third 
semester.  Notwithstanding  our  aim  to 
follow  the  best  suggestions  of  the  Report 
otf  the  Classical  Investigation  we  cannot 
adopt  entirely  this  recommendation  for 
the  third  semester  since  material  for  this 
kind  of  reading  in  Braille  is  inadequate. 
Two  years  ago  a  few  chapters  from  Latin 
for  Today,  by  Gray  and  Jenkins,  were 
Brailled.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistance to  our  work  in  Latin,  if  this  en- 
tire book  or  some  other  modem  text  for 
both  the  first  and  second  years  were  put 
into  Braille  without  further  delay.  The 
grade  one  and  a  half  text  of  Caesar  was 
taken  from  a  print  edition  bearing  the 
copyright  date  of  1904. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Classical 
Investigation,  "The  immediate  objective 
which  underlies  the  entire  process  for  each 
year  of  the  course  is  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  power  to  read  and  im- 
derstand  Latin.  This  involves  increasing 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language; 
namely,  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax. 
The  relative  emphasis  to  be  attached  to 
these  elements  year  by  year  will  depend 
upon  the  contribution  which  they  may 
make  to  the  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand Latin  or  to  the  attainment  of  cer- 
tain of  the  ultimate  objectives. 

"The  ultimate  objectives  regarded  as 
valid  for  the  first  and  second  years  are 
given  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
(1)  Increased  understanding  of  those  ele- 
ments in  English  which  are  related  to 
Latin;  (2)  increased  ability  to  read,  speak, 
and  write  English;  (3)  development  of  an 
historical  and  cultural  background;  (4) 
development  of  correct  mental  habits;  (6) 
development  of  right  attitudes  toward 
social  situations.  (6)  increased  ability  to 
learn    other    foreign    languages;    (7)    ele- 


mentary knowledge  of  the  simple  general 
principles  of  language  structure." 

The  Report  of  the  Classical  Investiga- 
tion has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin.  This  Report  recommended 
that  the  chief  aim  of  Latin  instruction 
should  be  the  reading  and  comprehension 
of  Latin  and  that  this  reading  ability 
should  be  brought  about  by  a  functional 
rather  than  a  formal  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Latin  (vocabulary,  forms,  and 
syntax).  Abiindant  easy  Latin  material 
was  to  be  provided  from  the  very  start. 
Since  the  appearance  of  this  Report  many 
first-year  Latin  books  have  been  published 
which  endeavored  to  accomplish  these  aims. 

Some  teachers  who  are  not  convinced  of 
the  desirability  of  functional  teaching  and 
wide  reading  of  easy  Latin  may  criticize 
some  of  the  newer  books  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  too  easy  and  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  formal  grammar  and 
inflections.  Some  of  the  newer  books, 
however,  have  been  tried  out  successfully 
with  large  numbers  of  sighted  pupils  and 
results  are  what  count.  If  reading  abil- 
ity is  the  chief  objective  and  if  these 
books  imder  good  teachers  accomplish  this 
aim,  as  measured  by  objective  standard- 
ized tests  in  Latin  comprehension,  they  are 
fulfilling  their  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  objective  evidence  as  to  the  outcome 
of  this  method  in  actually  bringing  about 
a  reading  ability  in  Latin  may  soon  be 
available. 

"The  whole  subject  of  Latin  pedagogy 
is  filled  with  bristling  problems,"  says 
Mark  Hutchinson  of  Cornell  College,  Iowa. 
"These  books  attack  the  problem  skillfully 
and  courageously,  and  if  they  are  more 
successful  in  bringing  about  a  reading 
ability  in  Latin  than  are  the  other  more 
conservative  first-year  Latin  textbooks,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing controversial  questions:  (1)  'Can  new 
Latin  words  be  most  effectively  learned  in 
familiar  context  or  in  associated  pairs? 
(2)  Does  the  functional  or  the  formal 
methods  of  teaching  the  elements  of  Latin 
best  bring  about  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Latin?  (3)  How  effectively  does  an  "oral" 
method  bring  about  a  reading  knowledge 
of  Latin?  (4)  Does  the  extensive  writing 
of  Latin  have  much  influence  in  bringing 
about  reading  ability  in  Latin?  (5)  What 
should  be  the  "density"  of  the  Latin  read- 
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ing  material,  that  is,  the  number  of  new 
words  in  a  thousand  Latin  words  in  run- 
ning discourse?  (6)  Is  translation  into 
English  necessary  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Latin  satisfactorily?  (7)  Is  a  large 
passive  vocabulary  and  recognition  knowl- 
edge of  forms  sufficient  to  acquire  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  Latin?  (8)  If  Latin 
is  to  be  functionally  taught  and  learned, 
is  it  necessary  that  the  material  in  the 
Latin  textbooks  be  organized  into  units, 
each  of  which  is  designed  to  develop  an 
elementary  control  of  particular  type  of 
Latin  or  Latin  of  a  particular  level  of 
difficulty?" 

Our  first-year  book  in  Braille,  D'Ooge's 
Elements  of  Latin,  was  published  in  1921, 
three  years  before  the  completion  of  the 
Classical  Investigation.  Professor  D'Ooge's 
book  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
books  published  at  that  time.  Most  of 
the  lessons  contain  short  Latin  sentences 
to  be  translated  in  English  and  short 
English  sentences  to  be  translated  in 
Latin.  The  sentences  illustrate  the  rules 
that  are  taught,  and,  as  language  is  cumu- 
lative, there  is  more  practice  in  the  use 
of  rules  than  appears  at  first  sight.  What 
is  lacking,  however,  in  the  Elements  of 
Latin  is  an  abundance  of  continuous  read- 
ing such  as  is  recommended  by  the  Re- 
port of  the  Classical  Investigation. 

Professor  D'Ooge  in  an  article  appear- 
ing the  Classical  Journal  of  June  1928, 
questions  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Classical  Report,  especially  the  in- 
junction that  pupils  should  acquire  "the 
ability  to  read  and  understand  Latin  as 
Latin."  He  asserts  that  only  superior 
teachers  can  use  the  reading  method  with 
success,  that  since  69%  of  the  enrolling 
in  Latin  study  it  only  two  years,  these 
pupils  cannot  be  expected  to  read  Latin 
as  Latin  in  this  brief  time.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Professor  Gonzalez  Lodge 
in  his  "Catechism  on  the  Report"  advised 
teachers  not  to  change  their  method  of 
teaching  not  only  translation  but  Latin  in 
general,  as  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Report,  until  they 
were  sure  they  could  get  better  results  by 
such  a  change. 

Professor  Dorrance  S.  White  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  in  an  article  entitled 
"What  Price  Method?"  appearing  in  the 
Classical  Journal  in  April,  1928,  said,  "But 


I,  for  one  hold  to  the  translation  method 
today  because  I  believe  it  best  shows  me 
what  a  pupil  knows  about  his  lesson.  I 
believe  that  it  is  definite  in  aim  and  does 
not  waste  time.  I  believe  that  through 
it  the  background  of  syntax,  political, 
secular,  and  religious  history,  mythology, 
geography,  and  proper  English  usage  can 
best  be  served.  I  believe  that  it  best  sub- 
serves that  most  important  by-product  of 
Latin  study,  the  improvement  of  spoken 
and  written  English." 

Professor  D'Ooge  believes  that  oral 
Latin  is  very  useful,  but  only  in  the  first 
year,  when  the  ear  needs  to  be  and  can 
be  trained  very  successfully  by  the  use  of 
simple  sentences  well  within  the  compass 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  He  thinks 
that  oral  Latin  serves  as  a  splendid  means 
for  drill  on  the  forms,  sjTitax,  and  vo- 
cabulary previously  learned.  But  when 
the  first  year  is  over  and  the  work  grows 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  teacher 
asks  questions  in  Latin  that  is  none  too 
good  and  the  pupil  replies,  if  he  can,  in 
Latin  that  is  unspeakably  bad,  he  thinks 
that  the  use  of  oral  Latin  is  no  longer  of 
advantage  and  should  be  abandoned.  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  Professor 
D'Ooge  in  the  practice  of  confining  oral 
Latin  to  the  first  year.  Oral  Latin  here 
acts  as  a  tonic  and  keeps  the  class  inter- 
ested and  wide-awake. 

Professor  D'Oooge  asserts  that  there  has 
been  too  great  a  tendency  to  accept  the 
Classical  Report  as  the  "Ipse  dixit  of 
final  authority."  He  says,  "Teachers 
should  give  the  Report  all  the  respect  it 
deserves  and  no  more.  It  is  not  a  sacred 
document  containing  the  revelation  of  iilti- 
mate  truth,  but  only  a  milestone  in  the 
path  of  progress,  to  be  followed,  in  time, 
by  other  milestones  each  in  turn  a  better 
guide  for  those  pursuing  the  'Via  Latina' 
of  education." 

While  the  doctors  disagree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  respective  merits  of  fol- 
lowing the  thought  of  the  Latin  as  it 
stands  or  the  analytical  method,  it  may 
be  well  for  us  lesser  lights  to  hold  fast 
to  such  procedure  as  has  proved  to  be 
good  in  the  past  and  yet  to  have  an  open 
mind  and  a  readiness  to  try  new  methods 
whenever  objective  tests  clearly  demon- 
strate that  certain  new  methods  such  as 
reading  in  the  Latin  order  are  more  feas- 
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ible    for    the    average    student    than    the 
methods  we  are  now  using. 

After  reading  nvimerous  articles  on  both 
methods  of  procedure  I  still  hold  to  this 
method  in  second-year  Latin.  First  the 
Latin  paragraph  must  be  read  aloud  cor- 
rectly and  distinctly  with  an  earnest  effort 
to  take  in  the  thought  as  the  reader  pro- 
ceeds. In  ^Caesar  I  find  that  the  average 
student  cannot  comprehend  the  entire 
thought  in  the  longer  sentences.  The 
student  then  must  proceed  to  analyze  the 
difficult  sentence  in  order  to  get  at  the 
meaning  just  as  you  or  I  attack  a  long 
and  involved  English  sentence  whose 
meaning  is  at  first  obscure.  At  tnis  junc- 
ture the  student  may  be  questioned  con- 
cerning certain  points  of  sjnitax  or  asked 
for  the  literal  meaning  of  parts  about 
which  he  apears  uncertain.  Finally  a 
good  English  translation  is  insisted  on. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  shall  continue  to 
follow  with  keen  interest  the  discussions  ap- 
pearing in  the  Classical  Journal,  the  Class- 
ical Weekly,  and  other  educational  publica- 
tions, always  keeping  a  weather  eye  for 
the  appearance  of  objective  proof  that 
something  new  has  been  tried  successfully 
with  a  large  number  of  students. 

I  believe  that  our  most  important  job 
is  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  attack  the 
Latin  sentence.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
recitation  period  filled  with  questions  and 
answers  delivered  in  Latin  is  going  to 
solve  the  problem.  From  the  first  we 
should  endeavor  to  make  the  pupils  con- 
scious of  thought-units.  iCare  in  pronunci- 
ation should  be  more  a  matter  of  thought- 
iinits  than  precision  in  antepenult  quanti- 
ty. Then,  when  the  thought  of  the  sen- 
tence has  been  comprehended,  let  the 
translation  into  perfect  English  bring  the 
whole  exercise  to  a  close. 

Professor  Dorrance  S.  White  says  in 
the  Classical  Journal  of  May,  1932,  that 
"the  young  teacher  should  accept  the  Re- 
port more  as  a  challenge  than  as  a  re- 
liable   guide    in    the    practice    of   teaching 

Latin She  should  heed  the  advice 

that  more  emphasis  of  an  intelligent  sort 
should  be  placed  on  the  ultimate  objectives, 
that  the  content  should  be  more  flexible, 
and  that  she  should  not  try  to  do  every- 
thing  in   the   first   year,    or   even    in   the 

first  two  years She  may  bless  the 

Report  on  this  ground,  that  it  has  brought 


into  existence  a  type  of  textbook  vastly 
superior  to  the  old  and  a  distinct  aid  to 
the  young  teacher." 

The  new  syllabi  and  courses  of  study 
adopted  in  some  of  the  cities  and  states 
generally  agree,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Report,  in  lighten- 
ing the  syntax  load  in  first  and  second- 
year  Latin.  Teachers  of  the  blind  would 
do  well  to  follow  their  lead  and  not  kill 
the  interest  of  the  students  by  carelessly 
bombarding  them  with  questions  on  syn- 
tax. The  most  interesting  piece  of  liter- 
ature in  the  world  would  not  hold  its 
interest  for  you  if  you  had  to  parse  all 
the  verbs  or  explain  the  cases  of  all  the 
nouns.  Do  the  minimum  essentials  for 
each  semester  thoroughly  and  don't  trouble 
too  much  about  the  rest. 

By  lightening  the  syntax  burden,  we 
can  devote  more  time  to  translation  and 
literary  background.  But  a  good  transla- 
tion is  limited  by  the  student's  working 
vocabulary.  Stress  must  be  laid  on  vocab- 
ulary in  the  first  book  of  Caesar  that  is 
studied,  since  it  is  there  that  the  vocab- 
ulary burden  is  greatest.  The  student 
should  be  told  that  the  learning  of  a 
large  number  of  new  words  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  means  less  work  in  the  later 
chapters.  Heavy  vocabulary  assignments 
in  the  opening  chapters  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  lightening  of  other  prepar- 
ation for  the  day.  Do  not  fail  to  give  ad- 
ditional assistance  and  encouragement  to 
the  slower  pupils.  In  some  cases,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remain  at  the  elbows  of 
these  students  until  some  confidence  is 
acquired. 

But  the  main  thing  after  all  is  the 
translation  itself.  At  the  beginning  of 
Caesar,  definite  help  must  be  given  on 
correct  methods  of  translation.  A  passage 
must  make  sense,  and  must  be  read 
smoothly,  "right  or  wrong."  Different 
pupils  should  be  called  on  to  say  "the 
same  thing  in  as  many  different  ways  as 
possible."  We  must  give  the  students 
advance  help  on  very  difiicult  passages. 
When  we  begin  Caesar  we  aim  to  find 
out  exactly  what  Caesar  said  about  the 
subject  and  then  to  express  it  as  we  our- 
selves would  say  it.  And  the  students 
soon  learn  that  Caesar  had  some  very  in- 
teresting things  to  say.  The  most  dead- 
ening thing  for  a  Caesar  class  is  to  have 
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a  teacher  who  thinks  that  Caesar  is  dull 
and  uninteresting.  The  teacher  of  Caesar, 
especially  in  schools  for  the  blind,  should 
have  a  broad  background  of  history  and 
literature,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a 
good  voice.  A  broad  backgrovmd  is  of 
paramount  importance  because  the  Caesar 
text  is  so  difl&cult  for  the  average  pupil 
that  it  will  take  the  pupil's  full  time  to 
learn  the  vocabulary  and  prepare  a  re- 
spectable translation.  When  twenty-five 
to  thirty  minutes  have  been  devoted  to 
the  pupil's  idea  of  what  Caesar  actually 
said,  the  teacher  should  by  his  knowledge 
and  personality  weave  the  spell  for  the 
rest  of  the  period. 

The  new  textbooks  in  print  are  filled 
with  suggestions  for  interesting  material 
on  Caesar.  Would  that  we  had  them  in 
Braille  now!  But  at  least  we  can  have 
the  print  copies  on  our  desks,  and  draw 
inspiration  from  them  which  we  may  im- 
part to  our  pupils.  The  old  Allen  and 
Greenough  edition  of  Caesar  in  Braille 
omits  the  marking  of  the  long  vowels 
thereby  depriving  blind  students  of  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  pronunciation,  an  aid  which 
is  always  taken  for  granted  in  the  case 
of  sighted  pupils.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
in  the  Brailling  of  new  Latin  texts  the 
marking  of  long  vowels  will  not  be 
omitted. 

Tlie  most  important  of  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives regarded  as  valid  by  the  Report 
for  the  first  and  second  years  of  Latin 
are  the  increased  understanding  of  those 
elements  in  English  which  are  related  to 
Latin  and  the  increased  ability  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  English.  English  is  a 
language  of  mixed  origins,  being  con- 
structed of  several  elements.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  of  the  100,000  words  or 
thereabouts  in  the  current  English  vocab- 
ulary, 60,000  are  of  Latin  origin,  30,000 
are  purely  English,  and  10,000  are  taken 
from  other  foreign  sources. 

The  Latin  element  in  English  literature 
is  likewise  very  important.  By  receiving 
and  assimilating  the  Latin  influence  Eng- 
lish grew  from  a  provincial  dialect  to 
a  world  language,  from  an  insular  to 
a  world  literature.  The  great  Roman 
writers  furnished  the  models  from  which 
the  structure  of  English  prose  was 
wrought   out   and   given   permanent  form. 


English  poetry  has  likewise  developed  un- 
der the  direct  influence  of  the  Latin  poets 
who  created  a  standard  and  left  a  model 
for  the  civilized  world.  Latin  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  gain  any  historical  grasp  of 
the  English  language  and  literature. 

Our  everyday  language  has  embedded 
in  it  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  and 
phrases  which  have  become  almost  parts 
of  our  English  language.  Latin  by  its 
logical  precision  is  invaluable  towards 
forming  a  habit  of  clear  thought,  and  to- 
wards enabling  people  not  only  to  think 
clearly,  but  to  express  their  thought  ac- 
curately,  in   English. 

As  over  half  the  words  in  the  English 
language  are  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  Latin,  and  as  nothing  but  a  tolerable 
familiarity  with  Latin  roots  can  prevent 
a  stupid  misuse  of  words  derived  from 
Latin,  we  place  great  emphasis  on  word 
formation  and  derivation.  This  feature 
of  the  work  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  blind  student,  since  there  is  no  ad- 
equate dictionary  in  Braille.  Even  if  there 
were  such  a  work  in  Braille,  so  many 
volumes  would  be  required  that  it  would 
be  clumsy,  hard  to  use,  generally  not 
available  when  wanted,  and  so  expensive 
that  few  could  afford  to  own  a  set.  A 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  of  great  value  to 
the  visually  handicapped  because  of  the 
increased  ability  to  spell  English  words 
off  Latin  derivation  and  to  understand 
their  exact  meaning,  and  the  increased  ac- 
curacy in  their  use. 

Our  students  are  encouraged  to  discover 
independently  new  derivatives  from  Latin 
words  already  learned  and  to  recognize, 
in  their  English  reading,  derivatives  dis- 
cussed in  class.  The  particular  exper- 
ience in  which  a  knowledge  of  derivation 
will  operate  in  later  life  will,  for  most 
pupils,  be  in  connection  with  reading  in 
English.  By  a  systematic  study  of  de- 
rivatives occurring  in  natiiral  English 
contexts,  the  pupil  is  trained  for  the 
actual  use  to  which  he  will  put  his  knowl- 
edge of  derivation.  A  certain  amount  of 
careful  analysis  of  English  derivatives  is 
desirable  to  provide  pupils  with  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  important  constituent 
elements:  namely,  prefix,  root,  and  suffix, 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  significance 
of  each  element.     The  systematic  study  of 
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derivatives,  especially  if  closely  associated 
with  natural  contexts,  should  make  a  large 
contribution  to  the  pupil's  reading  vocabu- 
lary, and  should  result  in  an  increased 
ability  to  read  English  with  correct  un- 
derstanding. 

Some  of  the  strongest  champions  of 
Latm  are  teachers  of  English.  J.  V.  Den- 
ney,  Professor  oif  English,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, said  the  following:  "Every  Eng- 
lish-speaking student  should  give  himself 
at  least  one  year's  honest  trial  in  the 
study  of  Latin.  Latin  is  the  best  available 
training  in  general  grammatical  concepts. 
The  grammatical  dexterity  slowly  acquired 
through  Latin  study  is  of  direct  and  im- 
mediate use  in  English.  Latin  also  widens 
English  vocabulary  and  makes  for  accur- 
acy and  truth  of  statement.  Latin  liter- 
ature furnishes  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  great  body  of  English 
literature.  The  ideas  embodied  in  Latin 
literature  are  the  ideas  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  those  who  wrote  English 
literature  up  to  very  recent  times.  Ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  these  ideas  in 
the  language  in  which  they  were  originally 
expressed  enables  the  student  to  get  the 
right  feeling  for  them." 

Another  important  objective  in  the 
study  of  Latin  is  the  "development  of  an 
historical  perspective  and  of  a  general 
cultural  background  through  an  increased 
knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  the  life, 
history,  institutions,  mythology,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Romans;  an  increased  ap- 
preciation of  the  influence  of  their  civiliz- 
ation on  the  course  of  western  civilization; 
and  a  broader  understanding  of  social  and 
political  problems  of  today."  Most  people 
agree  that  the  solution  of  our  present- 
day  problems  will  be  aided  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  experience  of  the  race,  and 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
of  our  civilization  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  training  for  citizenship.  The 
unique  value  of  Roman  history  for  this 
purpose  is  due  not  only  to  the  contri- 
bution made  by  Roman  civilization  to  our 
modem  world,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
through  Rome  we  have  received  rich  in- 
heritances   from    other    civilizations. 

The  most  effective  way  of  getting  direct 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Romans 
and  of  their  civilization  is  by  first-hand 
contact  with  their  language  and  literature. 


A  student  who  has  learned  to  compre- 
hend the  thought  of  a  Latin  sentence  in 
the  ox'iginal  has  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  genius  of  the  Roman  mind  as 
revealed  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
the  Latin  language.  As  his  control  over 
the  language  grows,  he  is  able  to  enter 
more  largely  into  the  spirit  of  the  great 
people  whose  literature  he  reads  and  to 
share  in  the  rich  heritage  left  by  the 
Romans. 

The  reading  content  of  the  Latin  course 
should  keep  the  cultural  objective  clearly 
in  view  and  should  be  so  organized  that 
the  pupil's  actual  knowledge  of  Roman  life 
will  be  appreciably  increased.  He  should 
be  stimulated  to  engage  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive reading  in  English  concerning 
Roman  life  and  history  and  to  acquire  a 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  reads. 

The  study  of  Latin  develops  language- 
consciousness.  It  gives  the  student  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  language 
as  an  instrument,  i.  e.,  teaches  him  to 
identify,  develop,  and  fix  meanings  that 
will  be  of  service  to  him  on  future  oc- 
casions. It  prevents  the  development  of 
language  as  a  sort  of  verbal  habit,  with- 
out a  corresponding  development  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  which  words 
and  sentences  convey.  "Language,"  John 
Dewey  says,  "being  the  tool  of  tools,  is 
the  cherishing  mother  of  all  significance." 
It  should  be  an  instrument  for  the  control 
and  use  of  meanings,  an  instrument  for 
the  life  of  thought  and  reflection.  The 
study  of  Latin  should  give  the  student  a 
strong  consciousness  of  the  vital  role  of 
language  in  the  thought-life  of  man,  and 
a  sense  of  its  value  when  used  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

The  study  of  Latin  ought  to  be  the 
means  through  which  the  student  acqiiires 
command  of  many  general  ideas,  making 
them  his  own  and  preserving  them  as  in- 
struments for  his  own  mental  uses.  It 
compels  the  student  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  symbol  and  the  significance.  He 
must  analyze,  distinguish,  and  discriminate 
meanings  as  such.  In  so  doing  he  en- 
riches his  own  stock  of  significant  ideas 
and  comes  in  command  of  meanings  which 
in  later  situations  will  prove  highly  use- 
ful. The  primary  function  of  Latin  is  to 
forge   tools   for   conscious   thought,  not   to 
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discipline  students'  memories;  to  make 
words  rich  with  connotation,  not  to  foster 
mere  verbal  skill.  If  it  is  true,  as  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  CutsTorth  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  maintains,  that  many  'blind  stu- 
dents use  words  with  great  facility  but 
without  due  regard  for  their  significance, 
then  a  study  that  develops  language-con- 
sciousness, as  Latin  does,  should  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  the  curricula  of 
schools   for    the    blind. 

Another  great  function  of  Latin,  con- 
sidered as  an  educational  instrument,  is 
to  develop  in  the  student  the  sense  of 
form.  It  should  give  him  the  sense  of 
relationships  and  wholes,  of  the  meaning- 
ful systems  in  which  beauty,  truth,  and 
goodness  are  to  be  projected  if  they  are 
to  be  conceived  at  ali.  Aristotle  found 
the  world  explicable  only  as  formed  mat- 
ter— matter  in  which  intelligible  order, 
and  pattern,  and  design,  are  inherent. 
Meaning's  are  not  isolated  and  self-con- 
tained. They  impenetrate,  form  patterns, 
designs,  and  systems.  The  world,  in  so  far 
as  we  know  it,  is  a  system  of  associated 
meanings,  without  which  it  would  be 
wholly  unintelligible,  or,  indeed,  would  not 
exist  for  us  at  all. 

Ail  of  our  significant  knowledge,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, is  set  in  systems  and  constellations, 
pattern  within  pattern,  sign  pointing  to 
sign.  To  have  grasped  this  fact  is  to  be 
educated.  One  who  has  caught  the  sig- 
nificance of  system  and  order,  of  relation- 
ships constituting  a  whole,  is  on  the  way 
to  participation  in  the  world's  best  culture. 

Latin  contributes  to  this  sense  by  re- 
vealing to  the  student  a  set  of  symbols 
which  turn  out  to  be  meaningful  and  whose 
meanings  prove  to  be  interrelated  into  a 
whole  ordered  system  of  thought  about 
this  real  life  and  real  world.  But  it  is 
a  system  that  varies  from  our  own;  it 
is  distinctive.  The  student  is  made  aware 
of  this  uniqueness  and  becomes  conscious 
that  the  round  whole  of  things  is  a 
thought-system.  The  world  refracted 
through  Latin  thought-forms  is  one  thing; 
through  English,  another.  Thus  he  comes 
to  a  sense  of  the  form  that  lives  in  all 
he  knows,  and  is  carried  into  the  system- 
atic kind  of  reflection  that  is  the  glory 
of  our  science  and  our  culture. 


"Most  people,"  says  D.  T.  Howard,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Psychology  of  North- 
western University,  "have  no  cosmic  sense 
at  all.  The  majority  of  mankind  lives  in 
small  confines,  in  the  circle  of  immediate 
concern  and  immediate  action.  Many 
students  are  so  absorbed,  so  completely  ex- 
hausted, in  the  business  of  social  life  and 
the  achievement  of  the  ends  immediately 
desirable,  as  to  have  no  time  to  look  to- 
wards wider  horizons.  Latin  gives  the 
student  a  civilization,  a  concrete  world- 
order. 

"You  have  only  to  go  back  to  the 
Renaissance  and  consider  the  impression 
made  upon  the  western  mind  by  the  re- 
discovered Greek  and  Latin  classics  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  potency  of  the 
style  and  form  and  system  that  are  in- 
herent in  classical  culture.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  high  school  student, 
through  the  study  of  a  language,  is  by 
some  magic  raised  to  a  new  level  of 
thought  whence  he  envisages  his  world  in 
new  beauty  and  perspective;  but  surely 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  impetus  to  re- 
flection is,  or  should  be,  there  and  that 
nobody  can  escape  its  influence." 

The  improvement  in  mental  power 
brought  about  by  the  study  of  Latin  must 
be  sought  in  the  conceptual  sphere.  Here 
we  find  a  transfer  of  training  that  is  real, 
that  is  effective,  that  is  significant  in  re- 
lation to  the  vital  affairs  of  the  practical 
and  intellectual  life.  This  kind  of  training 
cannot  be  very  well  tested  in  a  laboratory. 
The  meanings  that  are  most  significant 
function  only  in  real  situations,  in  reflec- 
tive moments  that  cannot  be  artificially 
reproduced  with  any  degree  of  success. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  one  lamp  by  which 
our  feet  are  guided  and  that  is  the  lamp 
of  experience.  If  you  find  living  and 
potent  in  your  own  thinking  the  ideas  that 
you  assimilated  in  Caesar  or  Cicero,  you 
may  legally  infer  that  others  will  benefit 
by  a  similar  course   of  study. 

Schools  for  the  blind  should  provide  for 
their  pupils  the  best  possible  education, 
its  object  being  to  develop  their,  abilities 
so  that  they  can  be  used  to  the  best  pur- 
pose for  themselves  and  for  the  community. 
Latin  is  an  element  of  high  value  in  such 
an  education,  for  it  justifies  itself  in  re- 
lation    to     the    higher    processes     of    the 
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mind,  which  are  not  routine  but  creative. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  those  pupils  who  for  special 
reasons  want  to  learn  it,  but  should  also 
be  an  element  in  the  course  of  study  which 
the  whole  body  of  pupils  normally  pursue. 
Pupils   without    sight   need   not    only   the 


practical  education  furnished  by  vocational 
subjects,  but  it  is  even  more  important 
that  they  should  have  the  broad  training 
afforded  by  a  liberal  and  cultural  educa- 
tion in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  richer 
and  fuller  lives  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  their  reflective  thinking. 


Sectional  Meeting 
Vocational 


A  sectional  meeting  for  vocational  inter- 
ests was  held  on  Wednesday  morning, 
June  27,  1934,  from  eleven  to  twelve  A.  M. 
•with.  Miss  Annie  L.  James,  Oklahoma,  as 
Chairman. 

A  paper  on  "Present  Day  Vocational 
Opportunities  and  How  to  Train  for 
Them"  was  read  by  Miss  Georgia  Lee 
Abel  of  Tennessee.  This  very  interesting 
paper  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
employment  of  a  special  teacher  for  voca- 
tional guidance,  who  is  a  well  trained 
psychologist   and   versed   in   economy.      A 


reasonable   expense  account  should  be   al- 
lowed. 

A  second  very  excellent  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Albert  Cowgill  of  Pennsylvania  on 
"Salesmanship".  Mr.  Cowgill  discussed 
the  twenty-one  years  of  practical  sales- 
manship coordinated  with  the  regular 
course  of  study  which  Overbrook  has  just 
completed.  Practical  salesmanship  in  the 
fields  of  magazines,  caning,  and  poultry 
raising  were  discussed.  The  meeting  was 
closed  without  discussion  due  to  lack  of 
time. 

FAITH  C.  KOICH. 


PRESENT  DAY  VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
HOW  TO  TRAIN  FOR  THEM 

Miss  Georgia  Lee  Abel 

Teacher  of  Violin  and  English,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


"Present  Day  Vocational  Opportunities 
and  How  to  Train  for  them"  is  a  large 
subject,  and  one  which  can  be  merely 
touched  upon  in  a  few  moments.  I  realize 
thoroughly  that  to  deal  with  this  matter 
adequately,  one  should  have  not  only  the 
information  of  a  professional  psychologist, 
but  also  the  statistics  of  an  expert  econo- 
mist. Understanding  the  size  of  the  topic,, 
however,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring 
to  you  the  result  of  my  rather  limited  re- 
search and  serious  observation. 

In  order  that  there  be  an  understanding 
at  the  outset,  the  term  "vocation"  refers 
to  any  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  in 
which  handicapped  boys  and  girls  can 
compete  successfully  with  normal  boys 
and  girls.  Therefore,  all  jobs  are  includ- 
ed, beginning  with  the  smallest  factory 
and  continuing  through  the  largest  uni- 
versity.     Those    who     are     interested     in 


placing  students  in  positions  realize  that 
this  grouping  sounds  much  larger  than  it 
actually  is.  The  scale  is  so  much  larger 
than  the  number  of  participants  in  each 
classification. 

Every  one  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  voca- 
tional opportvmities,  especially  since  the 
World  War.  For  instance,  the  present 
scale  upon  which  industry  operates  al- 
lows no  place  for  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem; instead,  the  applicant  must  receive 
his  training  before  the  position  is  assured. 
The  professions,  too,  have  had  to  accept 
their  respective  changes.  The  physician, 
the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  and  the  artist  all 
have  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
scheme  of  things.  There  has  been  a  sur- 
plus of  entrants,  consequently  greater  se- 
lection for  efficiency  has  had  to  be  made. 
The    schools    have    felt    that    they    must 
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serve  these  rapidly  moving  standards.  Of 
most  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  realized  that  there  are  a 
number  of  boys  and  girls  in  school  other 
than  those  who  think  they  might  go  to 
college  some  day.  Thus,  the  standards 
had  to  be  raised,  and  the  curricula  had  to 
be  enlarged. 

How  does  all  this  affect  schools  for  the 
blind?  Are  they  a  small,  segregated 
group,  breathlessly  watching  the  world  fly 
by  in  its  machine?  No,  the  workers  and 
educators  are  trying  harder  today  than 
ever  before,  not  to  give  the  blind  a  job  in 
society,  but  to  convince  society  that  the 
blind  have  something  to  give  in  return 
for  this  job.  There  are  those  who  don't 
mind  admitting  that  this  is  and  always 
will  be  a  tremendous  task.  And,  there 
are  those  more  optimistic  ones  who  feel 
that  progress  has  been  very  rapid  along 
this  line.  No  one  is  so  mentally  blind, 
however,  that  he  cannot  see  that  if  there 
were  two  applicants  for  a  position,  one 
blind  and  the  other  seeing,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  seeing  person  would  re- 
ceive the  position,  unless  there  were  some 
prearranged  condition.  The  size  of  this 
task  simply  stimulates  the  educators  to 
train  their  students  to  be  accurate  and 
more  thorough. 

The  present  day  vocational  opportunities, 
as  the  writer  sees  them,  are  not  the  fields 
in  which  the  blind  can  work.  Thanks  to 
modem  science  for  its  invention,  to  great 
foundations  for  their  study  and  research, 
and  to  splendid  associations  for  their  tire- 
less labor,  those  interested  can  keep  up 
with  the  new  fields  as  they  enter  society. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  jobs  re- 
quire physical  sight  and  which  ones  do 
not.  The  time  was,  when  it  was  thought 
that  there  was  one  occupation  in  which 
the  blind  could  make  a  living — giving 
musical  concerts.  Later,  lecturing,  preach- 
ing and  public  office  holding  were  added. 
That  day  has  gone.  The  public,  a  little 
doubtful  at  first,  has  been  glad  to  accept 
the  blind  stenographer,  teacher,  insurance 
salesman,  business  man  and  a  host  of 
others.  It  can  be  said,  then,  that  voca- 
tional opportunity  is  the  highest  training 
available,  plus  the  chance  to  exhibit  the 
skill. 

The  more  fascinating  part  of  this  topic 
to  a  teacher  is  how  to  train  students  for 


these  vocational  opportunities.  The  first 
phase  of  the  subject  is  definite.  That  is, 
that^JJie  training  should  take  place  in  the 
school.  The  question  is  how  to  go  about 
it.  Those  large  schools  with*  adequate  ap- 
propriations may  work  out  elaborate  sys- 
tems, while  those  smaller  ones  must  work 
out  their  problems  on  a  much  simpler 
scale.  In  any  case,  however,  much  can 
and  should  be  done.  The  next  evident 
thing  is  that  this  training  cannot  take 
place  in  the  Latin,  History  or  Mathematics 
classes,  because  it  is  an  individual  prob- 
lem  with   each    student. 

This  work  can  best  be  handled  by  a 
separate  program,  and  under  a  separate 
director.  Vocational  guidance  programs 
have  been  of  great  help  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive public  schools.  Though  the  prob-" 
lems  in  education  for  the  blind  are  differ- 
ent,  aren't  the  ultimate   aims   the   same? 

The  vocational  guidance  movement  had 
its  beginning  with  Dr.  Frank  Parsons, 
who  gave  vocational  assistance  in  the  Civic 
House,  at  Boston.  After  his  death,  the 
work  was  continued  by  the  Vocational 
Bureau,  under  Mr.  Bloomfield.  The  work 
has  grown,  and  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  many  agencies  which  previously 
were  unable  to  function  to  any  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  iC'onvention  de- 
fined the  term  as  the  giving  of  informa- 
tion, experience  and  advice  in  regard  to 
choosing  an  occupation,  preparing  for  it, 
entering  it  and  progressing  in  it.  That 
was  the  culmination  of  a  splendid  pro- 
gram. Since  that  time  much  has  happen- 
ed. The  plan  has  been  poorly  practiced  in 
some  places,  and  has  been  misimderstood 
by  certain  outstanding  educators.  Conse- 
quently, much  debating  is  taking  place. 
The  question  is  being  asked:  Is  this  just 
another  fad  in  education  that  has  gone 
out  of  style,  or  is  it  a  very  splendid  pro- 
gram that  has  failed  to  fit  in  with  certain 
conditions  caused  by  the  depressed  econo- 
mic conditions?  Most  thinking  people  who 
have  first  hand  information  on  the  subject 
feel  that  it  is  a  very  splendid  idea,  but 
that  some  of  the  principles  need  restating. 
No  doubt  many  improvements  are  soon 
forthcoming. 

With  such  a  scheme  as  this  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  with  well  trained  direc- 
tors  who  will  profit  by  the   original   pro- 
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gram,  these  schools  should  be  more  able  to 
send  their  students  into  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing society.  Now,  when  so  many  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  and  answered,  seems 
to  be  the  most  profitable  time  to  start 
such  a  movement. 

There  are  those  educators  of  the  blind 
who  have  very  sound  arguments  against 
such  a  movement.  Some  superintendents 
say,  "We  have  field  agents  who  look  after 
placing  our  students.  Our  schools  are  so 
small  that  we  have  a  chance  to  know  each 
student  personally,  and  to  advise  with  him. 
We  have  so  little  money  that  we  would 
rather  spend  it  for  well  trained  teachers 
and  equipment.  Our  students  go  out  into 
so  few  occupations  that  we  don't  need 
a  great  deal  of  statistical  information." 
That  is  a  very  sound  argument,  but,  like 
all  good  arguments,  it  has  another  side. 
Most  states  do  have  field  agents,  it  is 
true,  who  place  their  students  after  gradu- 
ation, but  that  is  just  the  point.  Per- 
haps ninety  per  cent  of  this  training 
should  take  place  before  graduation.  The 
schools  are  smaller,  but  with  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  a  superintendent  has 
to  face,  it  is  not  humanly  possible  for 
him  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
guidance  program.  Of  course  he  is  inter- 
ested, and  of  course  he  is  familiar  with 
the  ambitions  of  each  student.  What  he 
needs  is  some  person  whose  job  it  is  to 
follow  up  these  ambitions,  and  to  study 
the  conditions  which  may  aid  or  hinder 
these   aspirations. 

This  person  must  not  be  a  full  time 
teacher  at  the  school,  because  he  already 
has  a  job.  Besides,  the  teacher  is  familiar 
with  the  ambitions  of  only  a  small  group 
of  students,  and  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  of  carrying  out  the  ambitions 
of   a   still   smaller   group. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  the  director  must  be  a  special 
teacher.  Call  him  what  you  will:  a  guid- 
ance director,  a  counselor  or  an  education- 
al advisor.  The  title  doesn't  matter.  This 
director  must  be  a  well  trained  psycholo- 
gist, and  must  be  well  informed  concern- 
ing certain  of  the  more  important  princi- 
ples of  Economics.     His  office  must  be  at 


the  school,  where  he  can  be  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  superintendent  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  students.  He  should,  of 
course,  have  a  reasonable  expense  ac- 
count for  certain  field  trips  and  for  cler- 
ical purposes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  pro- 
gram does  not  take  any  responsibility  away 
from  the  superintendent  or  his  teachers. 
It  simply  places  some  one  in  charge  of  all 
the  things  that  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  are  always  wishing  they  had 
time  to  develop.  The  director  should  be 
able  to  work  in  harmony,  and  to  great 
advantage  with  field  agents,  home  teach- 
ers, and  any  group  of  people  interested 
in    the    blind. 

Purposely,  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
draw  up  a  guidance  program  that  would 
be  found  in  the  superior  public  school  sys- 
tem, neither  has  there  been  an  effort  made 
to  set  up  an  ideal  program  for  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  conditions  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  each  school.  One  institution  may 
have  a  psychological  clinic,  while  another 
may  have  an  experimental  school,  and 
still  another  may  have  no  special  program. 
It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  problems 
of  organization  for  each  condition.  No 
mention  has  been  made  of  expensive  labor- 
atory equipment,  etc.  If  any  interest  has 
been  hurt  by  the  depressed  economic  con- 
ditions, perhaps  Education  has  been  hit 
hardest.  Schools  could  cut  down  their  ex- 
penses; teachers  could  wait  for  their  sal- 
aries. In  the  eyes  of  those  who  attempted 
to  balance  the  budget,  many  of  the  teach- 
ers were  not  needed  anyway,  and  their 
services  could  be  dispensed  with.  Conse- 
quently, state  appropriations  have  been 
greatly  decreased. 

This  plea  is  simply  for  one  additional 
member  of  the  staff,  with  splendid  psy- 
chological training,  and  with  a  reasonable 
expense  account.  Perhaps  outside  of  Med- 
ical Science,  Psychology  has  mere  of  real 
value  to  offer  our  schools  than  any  other 
branch  of  organized  thought  and  practice. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  too  emphatic- 
ally that  this  program  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  trained  psychologist. 
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SALESMANSHIP 

Albert  G.   Cowgill 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Twenty  years  ago,  in  December,  a  clean 
cut,  crisp  speaking  young  man  found  his 
way,  by  that  old  circuitous  trolley  route, 
out  to  suburban  Overbrook;  on  inquiry 
"our  Celia"  ushered  him  into  the  office; 
the  Principal,  Dr.  Burritt  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  attending  a  Convention,  but  his 
secretary  listened  to  his  story,  sized  him 
and  his  goods  up  with  that  native  Scotch 
acumen  for  which  she  was  noted,  brought 
him  down  to  the  Boys  School  and  intro- 
duced him  to  me  with:  "I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  meeting  Mr.  H. 
W.  Frey,  Agency  Manager  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews";  and  left  us  alone.  I  listened 
to  this  easy  talking  John  Hopkins  gradu- 
ate with  his  plan  to  have  some  of  our 
young  men  sell  subscriptions  to  Albert 
Shaw's  great  magazine.  Thinking  I  could 
easily  side  track  this  too  enthusiastic 
manager,  I  had  him  meet,  during  the  noon 
recess,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  our  older 
boys  but  they  fell  for  him  and  wanted  to 
tiy  out  this  plan  of  Mr.  Frey  to  earn  the 
much  needed  funds  to  further  their  am- 
bitions to  go  on  to  college  or  start  some 
kind  of  business. 

This  meeting  of  the  minds  was  so  spon- 
taneous and  sincere,  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  so  contagious  and  unanimous  that 
no  wide  awake  teacher  desirous  of  pro- 
moting any  plan  to  help  students  to  help 
themselves  could  stay  long  on  the  side- 
lines with  any  half  baked  objections!  it 
was  my  first  concrete  lesson  in  Salesman- 
ship; in  the  twenty  years  since  that  Red 
Letter  day,  I  have  never  had  cause  to 
regret  being  introduced  to  this  new  plan 
of  selling;  and  at  this  time  allow  me  to 
pay  tribute  where  tribute  is  due:  our 
principal  approved  wholeheartedly  our 
initiation  into  this  new  venture  and  has 
been  100%  for  it  ever  since  (See  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Institution  for  1916, 
1920,   1924.) 

What  did  our  boys  know  about  selling 
a  magazine?  Very  little  indeed!  Before 
going  out  to  contact  their  world  during 
that  Christmas  holiday  they  had  received 
inadequate  training,  knew  still  less  about 
the    magazine    they    were    trying    to    sell. 


but  the  results  of  this  experience  opened 
our  eyes  as  to  its  possibilities.  We  set 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  promoting  this 
new  field  of  work  for  blind  boys  and  girls. 
The  Printing  press  Brailled  the  handbook 
of  instructions,  a  book  containing  150 
pages  of  preparation  in  the  principles  of 
salesmanship.  This  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  reports  from  actual  experiences 
boys  obtained  from  canvassing  at  odd 
times.  One  period  a  week  was  given  to 
this  sifting  process  in  the  business  class, 
so  that  each  boy  who  had  signed  a  con- 
tract to  try  this  proposition  was  adequate- 
ly prepared  to  cope  with  any  situation 
that  might  arise.  In  a  report  made  to 
the  principal  for  the  summer  of  1915,  I 
said:  'Twenty  boys  and  six  girls  tried  to 
do  the  work.  Of  course  all  were  not  suc- 
cessful; fifteen  of  these,  some  with  partial 
sight,  others  totally  blind,  sold  over  1,100 
subscriptions;  the  time  spent  at  it  varied 
from  five  hours  to  five  weeks,  the  longest 
any  one  worked."  Here  then  was  a  defi- 
nite and  specific  answer  to  our  half  year's 
try  out  plan — ^we  now  knew  how  to  pro- 
ceed; keep  the  sales  class  going  with  as 
much  new  material  as  could  be  Brailled; 
concentrate  on  actual  experience  by  so 
arranging  class  work  and  study  hours  that 
each  ambitious  boy  went  out  once  a  week: 
sometimes  the  teacher  went  along;  many 
times  a  boy  with  some  sight  acted  as 
guide;  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays 
were  made  more  happy  by  utilizing  some 
of  this  time  for  future  funds. 

Our  boys  carried  off  first  and  second 
prizes  in  both  holiday  competitions,  one 
boy  selling  one  hundred  subscriptions  in 
six  days;  another  boy  sold  over  four 
hundred  in  five  months.  In  the  summer 
of  1916  twelve  boys,  most  of  them  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  sold  twenty-five 
hundred  subscriptions  to  the  Review  of 
Reviews  and  had  in  their  home  savings 
bank  almost  all  their  net  earnings — over 
fifteen  hundred  dollars   ($1,500). 

During  the  summer  months,  the  teacher 
of  this  class,  the  convert  to  salesmanship, 
did  his  daily  and  weekly  visiting  to  the 
homes  of  forty  or  fifty  boys,  the  parents 
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of  whom  he  most  likely  would  never  have 
met  in  any  other  way — and  it  did  him 
good;  he  received  renewed  inspiration  from 
the  personal  contact  and  exchange  of  prob- 
lems; he  got  their  viewpoint  —  something 
worth  while  and  which  brought  about  more 
efficient  planning  and  cooperation  for  the 
thing  we  are  all  working — ^the  pupils'  best 
interests. 

For  twenty  summers  this  magazine- 
selling-campaign  has  been  supervised  by 
the  teacher-sales  manager.  Thus  you  see 
we  have  a  continuous  performance  from 
September  until  the  next  September.  The 
Salesmanship  Class  meets  twice  a  week; 
this  year  we  studied  Arthur  Frederick 
Sheldon's  "The  Art  of  Selling",  which  is  in 
Braille;  it  consists  of  forty  lessons  with  a 
brief  questionnaire.  The  subjects  treated 
are  the  salesman  in  relation  to  himself, 
to  the  customer,  to  the  goods  and  to  the 
sale.  This  program  has  been  varied  by 
having  some  of  our  Alumni  come  back 
and  tell  these  yovmg  men,  some  of  whom 
have  selected  music,  insurance  and  various 
forms  of  salesmanship  as  a  vocation,  just 
what  pitfalls  to  sidestep,  what  most  to 
emphasize  in  starting  their  careers.  Some 
of  our  teachers  in  the  Manual  Arts  De- 
partment gave  the  class  valuable  sidelights 
on  how  to  make  contacts,  how  to  sell  their 
services,  how  to  develop  a  personality, 
how  to  keep  fit,  etc. 

For  eight  years  we  concentrated  on 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  a  magazine 
first  class  in  every  department  and  one 
which  appeals  especially  to  men  — 
but  we  heard  so  often  from  the 
prospective  customer,  the  question:  "Do 
you  take  subscriptions  to  other  mag- 
azines?" that  we  jdelded  to  the  pressure 
and  became  a  fully  launched  Agency — 
taking  subscriptions  to  any  magazine 
published.  We  call  ourselves  THE  BLIND 
STUDENTS  SELF-HELP  CLUB.  We  have 
been  able,  as  the  years  went  by,  to  ob- 
tain as  good  rates  on  most  magazines  as 
the  larger  agencies  and  clear  direct  to 
the  publisher,  thus  enabling  us  to  give 
better    service   to    subscribers. 

Some  of  our  former  graduates,  having 
become  inoculated  into  this  selling  game 
while  in  school  and  still  liking  it,  al- 
though graduated  as  a  tuner,  stenographer 
and  music  teacher,  asked  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  them  to  take  up  this  business  of 


selling  magazines  as  a  side  issue  to  their 
regular  work.  Why  not,  since  we  could 
give  them  better  rates  than  they  could  get 
elsewhere?  We  are  glad  that  this  wa& 
approved  because  the  depression  during 
the  last  four  years  has  caused  several  of 
our  graduates  to  resort  almost  entirely  to 
their  magazines  to  make  a  living;  it  has 
gradually  been  raised  to  a  vocation  of  the 
first  rank  because  depression-proof  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  last  four  years  there  has  de- 
veloped a  new  kind  of  salesmanship — I 
mean  by  that  the  use  of  the  telephone. 
How  is  this  done?  We  receive  every 
week  from  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
the  expirations  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  the  current  week.  These  are  im- 
mediately relayed  to  our  former  graduates 
in  North,  East  and  South  Philadelphia — 
we  keep  West  Philadelphia  for  our  own 
school  boys.  They  are  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  over  the  telephone.  From  the 
same  company  we  receive  every  month  ex- 
piration for  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
Country  Gentleman.  Now,  nearly  every- 
one has  a  telephone  and  the  sales  talk 
over  this  time  saver  has  developed  into 
quite  a  fine  art;  the  order  is  taken  and 
sent  to  the  publisher  the  same  day — if 
not  paid  within  two  weeks  it  can  be  can- 
celled. This  is  where  good  work  done  in 
the  Commercial  Department  while  in  school 
pays  dividends  not  counted  while  in  school! 
Expirations  from  other  big  publishers  like 
Crowell  and  International  come  along  as 
regular  as  clock  work  to  be  quickly  dis- 
tributed and  classified.  The  agent  by  fol- 
lowing up  these  names  at  once  is  building 
up  for  himself  a  renewal  list  that  is  his 
as  long  as  he  gives  service.  If  he  can 
make  personal  contacts,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; but  he  can  make  fifty  telephone  calls 
a  day  easily;  look  at  the  saving  in  time, 
expense  of  travel  and  he  does  it  at  home, 
where  the  overhead  is  small  indeed.  Then, 
again,  we  were  asked  to  help  those  who 
had  never  attended  our  school;  here's  a 
man  fifty  years  of  age,  an  assistant  to  the 
Steward  in  one  of  the  large  Training 
Schools  near  us;  almost  over  night  he 
loses  his  sight;  he's  a  man  of  good  edu- 
cation, of  artistic  temperament,  happily 
married  and  now  loses  his  position;  where 
to  turn  and  what  to  do  was  the  burning 
question  and  problem.  Mr.  Delfino,  field 
officer  for  the  school,  asked  me  to  go  with 
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him  to  visit  Mr.  H.  and  his  wife;  we  found 
him  at  home  in  his  third  floor  apartment — 
his  wife  being  now  employed  as  a  book- 
keeper at  a  Trust  Company.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  he  try  to  sell  magazines  over 
the  telephone.  He  had  been  idle  for  over 
two  years  and  said  he  would  try  anything. 
The  Home  Teaching  Society  became  re- 
sponsible for  payment  to  install  the  tele- 
phone for  a  try  out  period  of  6  months. 
I  gave  him  a  list  of  expirations — current 
to  the  week — ^for  Saturday  Evening  Post — 
also  the  rudiments  of  a  sales  talk;  he  had 
learned  Braille  from  one  of  the  Home 
Teachers  and  soon  had  the  list  of  expir- 
ations copied.  He  was  industrious,  ac- 
curate, and  thorough  and  kept  his  wife 
busy  before  and  after  her  work,  but  she 
was  a  true  help-mate  and  after  five  years, 
Mr.  H.  has  achieved  his  ambition:  to  be 
able  to  have  his  good  wife  home  with 
him  again,  for  his  business  has  grown  into 
a  big  agency  which  will  keep  them  both 
secure  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  splen- 
did example  proves  that  a  blind  person 
who  has  a  fair  education  and  desires  to 
find  a  profitable  and  legitimate  way  of 
earning  his  living  can  sell  magazines 
either  in  connection  with  his  present  oc- 
cupation, working  during  spare  time,  or 
he  can  devote  to  it  all  his  time  and  grad- 
ually build  up  a  clientele  which  will  be 
his   as  long  as   he  renders   service. 

Since  1914,  l60  boys  have  tried  out  this 
form  of  salesmanship.  Some  were  better 
trained  than  others,  had  more  stamina  and 
received  help  and  encouragement  at  home 
in  the  matter  of  getting  guides,  just  that 
little  bit  of  help  which  is  so  often  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 
Quite  a  few  of  this  number  paid  all  their 
expenses  through  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania  or  the   College   of  Osteopathy. 

One  yoimg  man  worked  eight  years  at 
this  sales  work  while  in  our  high  school 
and  the  University.  He  specialized  in  in- 
surance; he  averaged  1,000  subscriptions 
during  each  year  to  pay  his  college  ex- 
penses and  had  a  thousand  dollars  in 
liberty  bonds  when  his  work  at  the  uni- 
versity was  completed.  No  wonder  he  is 
ranked  high  as  an  insurance  agent  with 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company!  This  last 
year  he  ranked  No.  2  among  the  80  sales- 
men of  this  big  agency  in  Philadelphia. 


Another  graduate  of  this  same  insur- 
ance course  at  the  University  lives  in  a 
city  of  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants 
and  is  quite  successful,  specializing  in  fire, 
automobile  and  casualty  insurance.  Most 
of  his  expenses  were  met  by  selling  maga- 
zines. He  met  his  wife-to-be  in  the  Eng- 
lish class  at  the  University  and  she  has 
been  a  great  team  mate  in  building  up  a 
remarkable   clientele. 

I  could  give  you  many  more  examples  of 
successful  salesmanship  if  only  time  would 
permit.  (If  you  are  interested  see  School 
Report  of  1924). 

We  utilize  other  means  to  teach  sales- 
manship : 

For  several  years  our  chair  caning  de- 
partment has  specialized  on  "Outside 
Chairs",  i.  e.  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Overbrook  and  Marion.  This  friendly 
neighbor  has  had  his  chairs  caned  at  the 
school  for  years  and  tells  his  old  or  new 
neighbor  about  it  and  he  in  turn  passes 
on,  not  the  story,  but  the  fact  as  to  the 
good  work  done.  The  clientele  has  become 
larger  with  each  school  year  so  that  Mr. 
Hartung,  teacher  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment for  over  fifteen  years,  always 
has  enough  chairs  on  hand  to  keep  busy 
both  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  the  "outside  roll."  The 
boys  in  pairs — seeing  boy  with  blind  boy — 
call  for  and  deliver  the  chairs,  covering 
an  area  of  many  square  miles.  As  they 
pass  up  this  street  and  down  that  one, 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  housekeeper  ap- 
praises the  condition  of  their  own  chairs 
resulting  in  another   'phone   call. 

The  teacher  fixes  responsibility  upon  the 
two  callers  for  the  chair  by  having  them 
make  the  examination  and  quote  the 
prices;  their  salesmanship  is  given  the  acid 
test  by  having  the  same  boy  who  sells 
his  services,  recane  the  chair  he  brought 
back  to  the  shop;  he  learns  business  by 
actually  participating  in  the  transaction. 
The  teacher — sales  manager  of  the  shop — 
checks  up  on  the  amount  received  for  the 
work,  subtracts  the  cost  of  the  material 
and  credits  to  the  boy's  accoimt  the  re- 
mainder which  he  deposits  in  a  near-by 
bank.  This  account  at  the  bank  can  be 
drawn  against  only  by  written  approval 
of  the  Principal  of  the  school.  Many  a 
small  beginning  has  become  a  very  active 
accovmt  as  the  yoimg  salesman  passes 
through  the  Junior  and  Senior  high  school. 
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We  also  utilize  our  poultry  plant  con- 
sisting usually  of  some  300  to  400 
White  Leghorns;  after  about  a  year's  ex- 
perience in  the  "big  house",  those  showing 
interest  and  ability  are  promoted  to  their 
own  house  where  two  boys  test  out  their 
previous  year's  training  by  buying  their 
feed  and  selling  the  eggs  at  retail  in 
the  neighborhood;  here  is  selling  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  as  selling  is  merely 
inducing  the  other  fellow  to  think  your 
way,  persuading  him  to  want  what  you 
have  to  sell;  and  day-old  eggs  are  not 
hard  to  sell  but  the  service  must  be  con- 
tinuously good — eggs  must  be  delivered  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  and  any  complaint 
smoothed  out  to  the  customer's  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chambers,  teacher  of  Science  in  the 
school,  initiated  and  has  supervised  this 
work  for  the  last  ten  years.  During  this 
time  the  plant  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
consisting  of  store  house,  including  brooder 
for  day  old  chicks;  large  house  for  100 
hens;  four  smaller  individual  houses  for 
20  to  30  hens. 


We  believe  this  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  course  of  study,  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  Nature  Study  and  Biology. 

To  summarize: 

We  are  now  entering  our  21st  birthday 
of  what  we  think  is  practical  salesmanship. 
The  program  was  started  with  hesitation 
and  doubt  but  after  trial  gained  mo- 
mentum year  by  year — any  school  can  do 
likewise  if  the  plan  is  coordinated  with 
the  regular  course  of  study  and  studious- 
ly supervised. 

Accompanying  this  paper  will  be  leaf- 
lets and  booklets  illustrating  How  to  Sell, 
Turning  Objections  into  Sales,  Making 
Fi-iends  and  Money,  How  to  Sell  by 
Telephone,  Plans  that  Pay,  and  the  Aim 
of  our  Commercial  Department — Anyone 
desiring  copies  of  these  can  easily  obtain 
them. 

The  subscription  departments  of  the 
large  publishing  houses  have  spent  thous- 
and of  dollars  preparing  the  booklets  and 
some  of  them  should  be  in  Braille;  per- 
mission  is   ours   for   the   asking. 


Commercial  Department 


The  aim  of  the  Commercial  Department 
is  two-fold.  One  is  to  train  the  girls 
and  boys  for  the  business  of  living.  The 
other  objective  is  to  train  selected  young 
persons  for  office  work. 

If  boys  and  girls  are  to  become  active, 
efficient  members  of  society  they  must 
be  given  a  practical  type  of  education 
which  will  prepare  them  for  the  com- 
mon, every  day  business  procedures  of 
daily  life.  We  aim  to  give  the  students 
the  most  practical  phase  of  the  subjects 
they  pursue;  the  usual,  ordinary  business 
practices  they  will  all  need  day  after  day. 

They  should  know  how  to  develop  thrifty 
habits,  how  to  use  public  services,  such  as 
the  telephone,  telegraph  and  railroad,  how 
to  transmit  money,  how  to  send  packages, 
how  to  use  reference  directories  (to  have 
a  knowledge  of  where  to  look  for  dif- 
ferent tjrpes  of  information)  how  to  travel, 
how  to  manage  home  and  personal  affairs, 
how  to  make  and  use  business  forms,  how 
to  (file  papers,  and  records,  how  to  keep 
personal  records  and  how  to  deal  with 
business  people. 


Typing  is  the  blind  person's  chief  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world 
and  how  necessary  it  is  that  his  letters 
be  well  typed,  attractively  arranged,  cor- 
rectly  spelled  and  properly  worded! 

Fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  are  given, 
not  with  the  idea  of  their  being  book- 
keepers but  so  they  may  know  how  a 
cash  account  is  balanced  and  something 
about  other  accounts.  This  makes  the 
student  more  independent  because  he  can 
keep  his  own  accounts  in  his  own  figures 
in  Braille  and  he  is  not  dependent  on 
some  guide  to  keep  his  expense  account 
for   him. 

Irvin  Brader  came  in  and  said  to  his 
teacher,  "Now  tell  all  of  them  for  me  to 
learn  your  work  well.  The  first  day  I 
was  out  on  my  job  I  had  to  balance  a 
cash  account,"  she  said  "Could  you  do  it, 
Irvin?"  He  said  "Yes,  because  I  knew 
how.  If  I  hadn't  it  would  have  been  just 
too  bad  because  the  employer  did  not  want 
to  take  me  as  I  had  so  little  sight."  .Irvin 
was  the  breadwinner  for  his  whole  family 
last  year,  the  only  one  who  held  his  job. 
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We  select  carefully  the  young  people 
we  train  for  office  work.  In  addition  to 
learning  Braille  shorthand  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  operate  an  Edi- 
phone  or  Dictaphone.  They  are  given  the 
allied  subjects  as  well,  everjrthing  that 
will  help  them  make  a  success  of  their  job. 

All  along  the  line  we  try  to  plan  for 
the  future,  what   our  boys  and  girls  will 


need  in  the  business  of  living,  how  we 
can  help  them  to  become  good  citizens, 
how  we  can  prepare  them  to  do  their 
share  of  the  world's  work,  how  we  can 
inspire  them  to  lead  useful,  helpful  lives. 

Our  work  is  distributed  over  the  various 
years  because  we  have  a  limited  number 
of  periods  and  it  is  the  only  way  we  can 
cover  our  subjects. 


Sectional  Meeting 

Physical  Education 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CHANGING  IDEALS  UPON 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Ralph  E.  Hinkel 
Kansas  School  for  Blind,  Kansas   City,  Kansas 


In  considering  the  changes  which  occur 
in  any  phase  of  human  activity  it  is  often 
difficult  to  realize  any  abrupt  departure 
from  the  old  mode.  Life  itself  is  quite 
constant,  though  uncertain  to  the  indi- 
vidual, yet  the  great  mass  of  life  is 
irresistible.  It  is  only  the  mode  or  man- 
ner of  living  life  that  changes,  and  these 
changes  are  in  response  to  the  needs 
which  life  and  conditions  impose  on  society 
and  upon  the  individuals  in  society.  The 
changes  are  three-fold  in  character:  First, 
a  change  in  the  philosophy  of  life,  second, 
a  resultant  change  in  the  program,  and 
third,  a  change  in  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. It  is  from  these  three  stand- 
points that  we  must  consider  the  effects 
of  changing  ideals  upon  physical  edu- 
cation. 

The  philosophy  of  life  has  been  chang- 
ing constantly  from  most  ancient  times 
to  the  present,  and  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  man  has  a  universally  accepted 
philosophy  appeared.  The  Greeks  develop- 
ed a  philosophy  which  included  a  conscious 
and  dominating  program  for  obtaining 
physical  well-being  and  excellence.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
not  an  end  in  itself.  They  sought  physical 
perfection  that  they  might  better  engage 
in  wars,  that  they  might  enter  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  national  games,  and  lastly 
because  it  contributed  to  the  aesthetic  or 
beautiful,  of  which  they  were  so  fond. 

The  Romans  were  not  so  much  concern- 
ed  with   physical    development    except    as 


it  contributed  to  war  efficiency,  and  as 
soon  as  the  immediate  needs  of  war  de- 
clined, they  became  a  nation  of  physical 
weaklings.  While  this  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  their  downfall,  it  probably  was 
the  greatest  factor  because  it  was  accom- 
panied by  participation  in  a  program  of 
lax  living  and  dissipation  which  so  weak- 
ened the  moral  fibre  that  together  with 
the  physical  and  moral  breakdown,  they 
were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  impend- 
ing dangers,  which  occurred  within  and 
without  the  empire. 

In  the  light  of  the  history  of  these  two 
great  peoples,  how  are  we  to  form  a 
sensible  and  adequate  philosophy  of  life, 
and  an  efficient  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  our  youth?  Today  we  find 
such  leaders  as  John  Watson  saying  that 
"pleasure  and  happiness  as  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  human  ex- 
istance  is  the  active  life  philosophy  of 
most  individuals  of  today — "*.  Oswald 
Spengler  thinks  that  western  civilization 
will  run  the  cyclic  gamut  of  development 
and  decline  just  as  the  (Chinese,  Indians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  have  done.  Another 
great  student  and  leader  of  our  time, 
John  Dewey,  says,  t"Growth  itself  is  the 
only  moral  end."  He  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  progress,  as  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  Other  philos- 
ophers   have    suggested    that    progress    is 
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not  always  necessary  and  that  there  can- 
not be  continual  and  everlasting  progress 
in  such  a  world  as  we  live  in. 

In  view  of  such  considerations,  what 
shall  be  our  attitude  toward  our  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  the  youth  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  training?  It  seems  to  me, 
that  we  must  take  stock  of  the  needs  of 
the  time,  as  best  we  can,  and  attempt  to 
cope  with  these  needs. 

The  greatest  need  in  modern  life  is 
health.  The  unhealthy  individual  soon 
loses  place  among  his  more  healthy  com- 
petitors. Modern  researches  and  testing 
methods  have  dispelled  the  old  concept 
that  frailty  of  body  and  genius  or  great 
intellect,  are  necessarily  coincident.  We 
now  know  that  generally  speaking  geniuses 
are  above  the  average  in  body  weight,  in 
physical  stamina  and  in  health.  In  short 
they  function  to  capacity  a  greater  per 
cent  of  the  time.  Health  then  is  the 
ability  to  function  to  the  Nth  capacity. 
The  one  great  and  most  desirable  outcome 
of  physical  education  is  health,  but  phy- 
sical education  is  not  the  only  activity 
which  contributes  to  health,  and  so  phy- 
sical education  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  cure-all  for  maladjustments  in  school 
life,  or  in  adult  life.  We  must  avoid 
faddism  in  physical  education,  for  as  G. 
K.  Chesterton  once  said,  "of  all  human 
things,  the  search  for  health  is  most  un- 
healthy." We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
education  is  a  'going  on'  process,  that 
it  is  both  a  process  and  a  product.  The 
physical  activities  engaged  in,  in  school, 
should  be  those  which  will  best  fit  the 
student  to  meet  his  problems  later.  It 
should  be  purposive. 

J^'The  purpose  of  health  education  is  to 
secure  wholesome  environmental  condi- 
tions and  processes  for  school  children,  to 
protect  them  by  scientific  methods  against 
communicable  diseases  and  the  hazard  of 
growth  and  development,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  scientific  ways  of  living  in  which 
habits,  skills,  attitudes  and  knowledge  will 
have   significant  relationships." 

We  do  not  need  to  train  our  youth  for 
physical  combat  as  the  ancients  did,  but 
rather  train  them  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  problems  of  life.  We  must  ap- 
proach   the    problem    from    the    point    of 

JEducational    Objectives    of    Physical    Activ- 
ity— P.    R.    Rog-ers.    1929. 


view,  that  all  social  conduct  is  acquired 
conduct,  and  physical  education  is  only 
one  phase  of  that  social  conduct.  §"Activ- 
ity  is  the  real  objective  of  life  as  well  as 
the  only  method  of  obtaining  happiness, 
which  both  psychologists  and  philosophers 
see  as  a  by-product  of  living  rather  than 
a  chief  purpose."  Activity  leading  to  fur- 
ther activity  is  called  grovrth.  TI'Thysical 
health  consists  of  organic  vigor  or  vital- 
ity— efficiency  of  the  various  systems,  such 
as  the  circulatory,  digestive,  and  respir- 
atory systems — good  posture  and  such 
physical  skills  as  swimming  and  ability 
to  control  the  body  as  are  necessary  to 
presei^ation  of  life  and  economy  of  effort 
in  locomotion  and  manipulation." 

The  methods  used  in  achieving  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  various  physical 
functions  must  depend  upon  the  equipment 
of  hand,  for  "equipment  in  physical  edu- 
cation is  what  apparatus  is  to  laboratories, 
work  benches  and  tools  are  to  industrial 
arts,  cooking  and  sewing  utensils  are  to 
home  economics,  and  books  and  maps  are 
to   the  class   room."£ 

The  time  spent  in  physical  education 
should  be  proportioned  according  to  the 
equipment  and  needs  of  pupils,  and  should 
not  be  drudgery,  or  too  formal,  but  should 
be  put  on  a  play  basis.  It  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  demo- 
cratic participation  rather  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  autocratic  domination  by  the 
instructor.  We  attempt  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  lifetime  of  activity  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  physical  education 
curriculum.  This  curriculum  is  in  need 
of  constant  adjustment  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  adult  life  and  the 
needs  of  individual  students.  The  stand- 
ard of  work  required  should  be  suitable  to 
the  abilities  of  the  group  and  since  no 
group  can  be  entirely  homogeneous  we 
must  take  the  median  of  the  group  as  a 
standard  of  performance  and  set  definite 
minimal  requirements  for  the  whole  group. 
Then  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  better  and 
more  able  must  be  considered  and  pro- 
vided for  as  well  as  the  peculiar  short- 
comings and  faults  of  those  at  the  lower 


§ibid.    P.    4. 

Kibid.  P.    6. 

£Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Public 
School  Administrators — Jesse  F.  Williams 
and  Clifford  L.  Brownell.  Teachers  College 
Columbia  U.   1930.  P.   96. 
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end  of  the  scale.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  physical  activity  without 
it's  mental  counterpart  and  likewise  no 
mental  activity  without  its  physical  count- 
erpart. Today  the  complexity  of  our  civil- 
ization calls  for  more  adjustments  than 
any  age  in  history  has  had  to  face.  The 
percentage  of  neurotics,  insane,  and  men- 
tally unbalanced  is  constantly  increasing. 
By  putting  our  physical  education  more 
and  more  on  the  play  basis  we  can  help 
our  students  to  find  an  outlet  for  pent-up 
energy  and  cultivate  hobbies  of  play  which 
the  individual  will  continue  to  follow 
through  life.  The  play  motive  provides 
its  own  'drive'  to  physical  activity,  and 
this  very  activity  takes  up  the  leisure 
time  of  individuals  and  thus  becomes  a 
shock-absorber  for  many  of  the  unpleasant 
and  'nerve-racking'  experiences  of  life, 
and  many  times  saves  the  individual  from 
mental  degeneration  and  destruction.  Play 
should  be  so  directed  as  to  be  sought  for 
its  own  reward,  meanwhile  it  contributes 
to  the  health  of  individuals  and  to  welfare 
of  the  group.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  putting  physical  education  on 
a  play  basis  is  the  personality  and  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher. 

The  fimction  of  the  modem  teacher  is 
to  inspire  and  lead  students  to  accomplish- 
ment by  example,  by  placing  the  activity 
on    a   cooperative   basis.     The   day   when 


physical  education  consisted  only  in  long 
drills  in  setting  up  exercises,  has  passed. 
The  day  of  training  in  laborious  'big 
muscle'  developing  exercises  has  passed, 
for  today  we  realize  that  imused  'big 
muscles'  are  a  liability  to  health  rather 
than  an  asset.  We  dare  not  waste  time 
in  overdeveloping  certain  sets  of  muscles 
while  we  neglect  others.  The  test  of 
health  is  not,  'how  much  can  you  lift?' 
'how  far  can  you  run?'  but,  'how  long 
can  you  live?'  Longevity  is  after  all  the 
real  test  of  health.  Today,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  forced  to  accept  the 
fact  that  women,  who  get  less  of  physical 
exercise  and  development  than  men,  live 
longer  than  men  and  are  therefore  healthier. 
This  does  not  mean  that  physical  educa- 
tion should  be  abandoned  or  neglected  but 
rather  that  the  kind  of  physical  activity 
engaged  in,  should  be  play  activity,  in  the 
open  air.  We  should  adopt  a  program  of 
physical  activity  including  games  and  hob- 
bies that  the  individual  can  use  as  a 
means  of  diversion  and  recreation,  which 
will  contribute  directly  to  his  general  well 
being,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  at 
the  same  time  contribute  to  the  richness 
of  life  of  all  individuals  and  thus  to  the 
advantage  of  society  as  a  whole.  For  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  end  of  all  education 
is   fine  living. 


A  PROGRAM  OF  CORRECTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dorothy  O.  Post 
Virgina  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia 


When  a  school  for  the  blind  accepts  an 
appropriation  from  its  state  or  its  bene- 
factors and  then  receives  children  for 
training  it  accepts  a  weighty  responsi- 
bility for  each  individual  child. 

In  nearly  all  groups  of  children  whether 
physically  handicapped  or  not  there  are 
always  some  children  with  superior  men- 
talities, good  health  and  interesting  per- 
sonalities who  find  it  easy  to  get  along 
in  life.  By  the  same  token  there  are  al- 
ways some  children  who  tend  to  be  slow 
and  backward  in  everything  they  attempt 
to  do.  While  the  school  must  help  those 
naturally  gifted  to  increase  their  powers 
it  must  not  forget  the  stragglers  who  can 


not  keep  up  with  their  more  gifted  class- 
mates. They  must  be  given  the  same 
and  sometimes  even  a  greater  chance  to 
overcome  their  handicaps.  Here  the  school 
for  the  blind  has  responsibility  to  its  state, 
its  board  and  its  patrons  but  most  of  all 
to  each  individual  child.  This  last  re- 
sponsibility is  by  far  the  greater.  Does 
it  not  lie  within  the  province  of  every 
school  to  make  of  each  child  a  useful 
citizen?  To  be  of  value  in  this  republic 
of  ours  each  citizen  must  have  a  cheerful 
broad  outlook  on  Life  and  the  ability  to 
contribute  to  society.  So  it  remaios  the 
problem   of   the    school   for   the   blind    to 
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accept  handicapped  material  and  make   of 
it  citizens  of  the  highest  possible  type. 

As  teachers  of  blind  children  we  as  a 
group  realize  the  manifold  responsibilities 
that  are  placed  on  our  shoulders  when 
the  children  enter  our  schools.  We  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  upon  us  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  finding  the  aptitudes  and 
abilities  of  each  individual  child  and  then 
assigning  that  child  to  the  particular  de- 
partment where  he  will  be  given  the 
specialized  attention  that  he  requires.  The 
public,  generally  speaking,  thinks  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  as  catalogued  into 
two  departments — literary  and  vocational. 
Not  a  few  specialized  teachers  of  the 
blind  embrace  similar  thoughts!  It  is  so 
easy  to  overlook  the  physical  development 
of  each  pupil  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  school.  In 
the  past  it  just  hasn't  been  done — ^so 
why   worry? 

Too  often  the  time  of  the  nurse  and  the 
infirmary  staff  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
needs  of  the  sick  children  that  those  well 
enough  to  go  to  class  are  overlooked.  The 
teacher  of  physical  education  is  busy  with 
the  activities  that  will  interest  the  major- 
ity of  pupils  in  his  classes  and  the  strag- 
glers are  merely  misfits  that  must  be  tol- 
erated. It  is  true  that  the  first  problem 
of  the  school  for  the  blind,  or  in  fact  any 
other  school,  is  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  physically  normal  child  and  then 
as  the  need  arises  enlarge  its  curriculum 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  subnormal  and 
abnormal  child.  In  many  public  schools 
the  trend  of  the  present  day  has  been  to- 
ward the  development  of  those  pupils  who 
will  make  possible  winning  teams,  suc- 
cessful pageants  and  excellent  gymnastic 
exhibitions.  Naturally  these  tend  to  exalt 
the  school  and  instructor  and  to  develop 
the  strong.  Too  often  this  is  true  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  type  of  physical 
education  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  but  where  such  a  situation  exists 
the  school  is  not  meeting  its  responsibility 
to  each  individual. 

If  we  would  send  our  children  out  fit- 
ted for  life  among  normal  people  we  must 
first  develop  strong  bodies.  Unless  this 
is  done  for  each  individual  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  talent  or  mental  ability 
falls  short  of  its  possibilities.  One  must 
be    strong   and   well   in   order   to   partake 


of  life  at  its  fullest  or  to  contribute  to  it. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  even  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  where  many  physical  defects 
may  be  expected,  more  than  half  are 
normal,  healthy  children  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  visual  handicap.  We  can-' 
direct  these  children  who  are  naturally 
healthy  through  the  regular  routine  of  the 
school  and  then  wish  them  Godspeed  on 
their  journey  through  life.  With  those 
who  are  not  naturally  healthy  we  have 
a  more  complicated  problem.  Each  indi- 
vidual must  be  analyzed  carefully  in  order 
to  determine  why  he  is  not  physically  fit. 
This  analysis  must  be  followed  by  a  pro- 
gram of  correction.  Within  this  g^roup 
when  the  analysis  is  made  there  will  be 
a  group  which  may  be  quickly  catalogued 
as  hopeless.  Here  in  the  past  schools 
have  been  guilty  of  snap  judgments.  Lack 
of  equipment,  lack  of  necessary  finances, 
and  lack  of  a  definite  program  made  it 
necessary  it  was  thought  to  catalogue 
them  hopeless  as  far  as  the  school  was 
concerned.  Of  the  group  in  which  it  is 
recognized  that  "something  ought  to  be 
done"  the  correction  seldom  gets  beyond 
this  stage,  for  each  department  feels  that 
it  is  work  of  some  other  department  to 
correct  the  child's  infirmity  and  he  is 
passed  along  from  one  to  another  and 
nothing  is  ever  really  done.  Those  who 
require  only  slight  corrections  are  some- 
times remedied  but  in  most  cases  where 
an  emergency  does  not  exist  the  matter 
of  correction  is  quickly  dropped. 

This  tendency  to  shift  responsibility  Is 
often  the  case  as  far  as  posture  and  poor 
physical  development  is  concerned.  The 
physical  education  director  does  the  best 
he  can  to  arouse  interest  in  good  posture 
but  there  is  often  a  group  who  even 
though  interested  does  not  respond  to  ex- 
ercise. The  director  may  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  is  some  physical  defect 
that  is  causing  poor  posture  but  he  is 
powerless  to  attempt  correction  unless 
he  is  backed  by  the  administration  of  the 
school.  In  most  of  these  cases  he  does 
the  best  he  can  and  hopes  that  the  medical 
department  will  take  up  the  job  where  he 
leaves  off.  Many  medical  departments 
only  feel  responsibility  for  those  children 
who  are  suffering  pain  or  are  incapacitated. 
Classroom  teachers  may  recognize  the 
problem  of  postural  development  but  since 
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their  jurisdiction  ends  with  the  classroom 
they  cannot   always   show   good   results. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  physical 
education  department  and  the  medical  de- 
partment a  program  of  correction  can  be 
worked  out  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  seated 
causes  of  bad  posture  and  poor  physical 
development.  Few  programs  of  correction 
can  be  made  worthwhile  unless  they  are 
based  on  adequate  programs  of  preven- 
tion. So  a  "corrective"  physical  educa- 
tion program  must  be  based  on  a  well- 
organized  program  of  physical  education. 
The  corrective  program  is  dependent  on 
the  regular  physical  education  program 
for  the  creating  of  high  ideals  and  atti- 
tudes regarding  health  in  the  student  body. 
It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  physical 
education  department  to  set  goals  and  to 
create  genuine  interest  regarding  health 
problems.  When  this  is  done  an  attitude 
of  inquiry  as  to  how  defects  may  be  rem- 
edied will  be  built  up.  Health  Days, 
Contests  and  Posture  Competitions  do 
much  to  sponsor  interest  in  the  corrective 
program.  After  this  interest  is  aroused 
and  the  children  come  to  the  teacher  for 
corrective  exercises  they  have  the  desire 
to  work  with  her  because  they  know  the 
goal. 

A  well-organized  medical  department  is 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  an  effective 
corrective  program.  This  department  must 
be  interested  and  willing  to  offer  advice 
and  assist  in  all  follow-up  work.  By  keep- 
ing accurate  and  full  records  of  illnesses, 
operations  and  all  other  medical  data 
concerning  each  child  this  department  can 
do  much  to  aid  the  director  of  the  cor- 
rective program.  This  department,  with 
the  aid  of  the  housekeeping  department, 
can  assimie  responsibility  for  all  cases 
which  must  have  special  diet  and  regular 
routines  of  treatment.  Cases  where  cer- 
tain types  of  beds,  chairs  and  other  equip- 
ment are  necessary  should  be  handled  by 
the  medical  department  in  order  to  assure 
correct  use.  The  corrective  physical  edu- 
cation program  when  well  administered  is 
a  connecting  link  between  the  physical 
education  and  the  medical  department. 
Excellent  results  cannot  be  expected  imless 
the  two  departments  cooperate  with  each 
other. 


Naturally  the  ideal  plan,  when  begin- 
ning a  corrective  program  in  a  school,  is 
to  have  an  orthopedic  specialist  visit  the 
school  and  examine  each  child.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  practicable  be- 
cause specialists  in  any  field  have  many 
demands  on  their  time.  In  many  cases 
when  specialists  in  the  medical  field  are 
called  into  a  school  for  clinics  their  time 
is  given  voluntarily.  In  order  to  conserve 
the  time  of  the  specialist  when  he  comes 
to  the  school  it  is  wise  for  the  faculty 
member  who  is  to  carry  on  the  program 
in  the  school  to  give  much  care  and 
thought  before  the  clinic  is  held  as  to  how 
the  specialist's  time  can  be  used  to  best 
advantage.  In  well-organized  schools  for 
the  blind  each  new  pupil  is  given  a 
thorough  physical  examination  when  he 
enters  the  school  and  a  record  is  kept  of 
the  child's  health  throughout  his  residence 
at  the  school.  These  records  are  invalu- 
able to  anyone  beginning  a  program  of 
corrective  physical  education., A  list  shoizld 
be  made  of  all  children  concerning  whom 
the  school  physician  has  made  any  nota- 
tion of  spinal  deviation,  shortness  of 
limbs,  foot  troubles,  poor  alignments, 
round  shoulders  and,  of  course,  wherever 
poor  posture  is  noted  the  child's  name 
should  be  listed.  After  this  is  done  it 
is  often  helpful  to  check  this  list  by  re- 
questing each  physical  education  teacher 
and  classroom  teacher  to  present  lists  of 
children  who  they  think  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  postural  correction.  These  lists 
must  be  studied  carefully  and  each  child 
viewed  critically  before  adding  the  name 
to  the  clinic  list.  In  all  too  many  cases 
teachers  will  hand  in  lists  containing  the 
names  of  all  children  who  slump  down  in 
their  desks.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
caused  by  habit  or  laziness  and  here  the 
cooperation  of  the  nurse  is  helpful  in 
judging  which  cases  should  be  admitted  to 
clinical  examination.  No  case  which  is 
doubtful  should  be  excluded  from  the 
list  until  the  school  physician  decides 
whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  clinic. 

On  the  day  of  the  clinic  the  children 
should  be  listed  with  the  cases  most  ob- 
viously in  need  of  attention  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Time  slips  away  so  rapidly 
some  may  have  to  be  excluded.  When 
the  visiting  specialist  is  ready  each  child 
should    come    before    him    stripped    of    all 
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upper  clothing,  in  an  examining  gown 
which  opens  at  the  back,  and  without 
shoes  and  stockings.  Careful  notation 
should  he  made  of  everything  the  special- 
ist says  regarding  the  child's  condition. 
Many  physicians  have  their  own  secre- 
taries for  clinics  but  notations  as  to  gen- 
eral impressions  and  other  facts  not  em- 
braced in  the  medical  history  will  be 
valuable  later  to  the  person  who  will  do 
the  follow-up  work  after  the  clinic.  At 
the  close  of  the  clinic  when  the  notes  on 
each  child  are  compiled  it  is  wise  to 
tabulate  them  under  such  headings  as: 
Children  Needing  Other  Therapy;  Exer- 
cise Unnecessary;  Children  Needing  Or- 
thopedic Aids;  Children  Needing  Corrective 
Exercises.  When  the  tabulation  has  been 
made  each  group  should  be  followed  up 
with  the  necessary  treatment. 

Those  cases  in  which  other  therapy  is 
advised  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
medical  staff.  Often  poor  posture  is  caused 
by  malnutrition,  or  lowered  vitality  due 
to  some  focal  infection.  These  can  be 
very  readily  followed  up  by  the  medical 
staff  and  the  time  of  the  physiotherapist 
may  be  spent  to  better  advantage  with 
the  children  needing  exercise.  Often  in 
cases  of  deformity  or  paralysis  the  phy- 
sician finds  that  there  is  little  that  medical 
aid  can  do.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
general  health  of  the  child  should  be  care- 
fully watched  and  he  should  do  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  in  the 
regular  physical   education   classes. 

Often  such  aids  as  shoulder  braces, 
inner  elevation  of  heels  and  other  ortho- 
pedic aids  will  be  helpful  in  correcting 
postural  defects.  When  these  are  pre- 
scribed they  should  be  obtained  immediate- 
ly and  carefully  adjusted  until  the  child 
wears  them  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
comfort. In  many  cases  orthopedic  aids 
are  used  in  connection  with  corrective  ex- 
ercises and  so  the  right  attitude  toward 
wearing  the  aid  can  be  built  up  as  the 
child  realizes  the  reason  for  each  of  the 
exercises. 

For  those  children  for  whom  corrective 
exercises  are  prescribed  a  room  should  be 
fitted  up  with  a  table,  a  ladder,  a  floor 
mat,  rings  and  a  trapeze  that  can  be  reg- 
ulated according  to  the  height  of  the  child. 
If  there  is  a  large  group  needing  correc- 
tive exercise  these   can  be   regrouped   ac- 


cording to  their  needs  and  in  a  way  that 
fits  in  with  the  instructor's  schedule.  Not 
more  than  three  or  four  children  should 
be  in  the  room  at  one  time.  While  one 
child  is  doing  his  exercises  before  the 
teacher  the  others  can  work  on  different 
pieces  of  apparatus.  The  type  of  exer- 
cises given  should,  of  course,  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  findings  of  the  physician.  It 
is  wise  to  start  children  who  have  never 
had  exercise  with  a  course  of  preliminary 
exercises  beginning  with  simple  exercises 
on  the  table  and  gradually  working  to- 
ward standing  exercises.  After  these  ex- 
ercises are  mastered  special  exercises  for 
the  particular  deformity  can  be  begun. 
Each  exercise  when  given  should  be  defi- 
nite and  executed  carefully  and  slowly.  It 
should  be  repeated  day  after  day  with 
little  variation.  The  child  should  strive 
to  attain  efficiency  in  a  few  well  chosen 
exercises  rather  than  in  many  movements. 
The  length  of  each  lesson  will  depend  on 
the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  schedule  of 
the  instructor.  Exercises  should  be  taken 
with  the  instructor  as  often  as  possible 
until  the  child  begins  to  work  well  along. 
The  cooperation  of  supervisors  and  house- 
mothers should  be  obtained  and  each  child 
should  be  required  to  take  some  exercise 
each  day  following  the  instruction  that 
the  teacher  has  given  in  class.  Night  and 
morning  periods  are  preferable.  It  will 
probably  be  difficult  to  get  each  child  to 
live  up  to  this  schedule,  but  gradually  as 
the  correct  attitude  is  formed  more  inter- 
est will  be  taken.  It  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  get  each  child  to  realize  that 
he  alone  can  overcome  his  handicap.  Just 
as  he  must  overcome  his  visual  handicap 
with  an  effort  of  will,  so  must  he  over- 
come his  physical  handicap. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  all  sounds 
very  good  on  paper,  but  in  these  times  of 
financial  stress  few  schools  can  afford  to 
have  a  trained  person  to  carry  on  such  a 
program.  The  argument  might  well  be 
that  in  any  school  the  number  of  cases 
would  not  justify  anyone  giving  full  time 
to  the  program.  While  a  trained  physio- 
therapist is  certainly  preferable,  any  phys- 
ical education  teacher  has  a  workable 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  anatomy.  Ob- 
servation at  posture  clinics  in  large  cities 
and  such  books  as  L.  C.  Drew's  "Individ- 
ual Gymnastics"  and  "(Corrective  Physical 
Education  for  Groups"  by  Lowman,  Cole- 
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stock  and  Cooper  will  prove  invaluable. 
Since  hearing  Miss  Maxfield's  paper  this 
morning  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  as 
her  work  goes  on  she  will  find  much  that 
is  helpful  to  teachers  of  corrective  physical 
education.  A  close  tie-up  with  her  work 
and  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  local 
Rotary  clubs  in  their  crippled  children's 
hospitals  should  prove  worth  while.  By 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  orthoped- 
ic specialist  it  is  possible  to  give  each 
child  needing  corrective  treatment  the  nec- 
essary attention.  The  fault  in  the  past 
has  been  with  the  fact  that  examinations 
have  been  made  and  in  many  cases  clin- 
ics held  but  no  real  results  have  been 
realized  because  what  was  prescribed  in 
the  clinic  was  not  followed  up  afterward. 
With  one  person  responsible  for  the  whole 
program  more  thorough  work  can  be  done 
and  greater  results  realized. 

A  teacher  undertaking  this  work  should 
strive  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  each 
department  in  the  school.  The  new  de- 
partment must  be  advertised  to  make  ev- 
eryone recognize  the  need  for  it.  Every 
teacher  in  every  department  must  realize 
that  thirty  or  even  sixty  minutes  of 
"gym"  every  day  cannot  correct  all  bad 
posture  and  poor  physical  development. 
The  idea  that  many  deviations  from  nor- 
mal posture  will  be  outgrown  in  time  must 
be  overcome.  When  this  interest  is 
aroused  in  the  program  it  is  possible  for 
each  department  to  correlate  its  work  in 
such  a  way  that  the  interest  of  each  stu- 
dent will  be  aroused.  The  cooperation  of 
the  music  department  by  insisting  on 
good  posture  can  be  expected.  In  home 
economics  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
relation  of  house  furnishings,  such  as 
chairs  and  tables  to  physical  and  postural 
welfare.     In  domestic  science  the  value  ox 


certain  foods  in  their  relation  to  growth 
will  be  interesting.  In  the  lower  grades 
nature  study  may  be  correlated  with  the 
idea  of  physical  development,  for  no  plant 
can  flourish  if  it  is  diseased.  Each  de- 
partment head  will  find  that  in  someway 
his  work  is  interrelated  with  health  and 
growth.  By  gaining  the  interest  of  each 
teacher  many  possibilities  will  be  un- 
earthed. 

In  outlining  this  program  of  corrective 
physical  education  it  has  not  been  the 
plan  to  make  for  you  a  finished  product. 
In  each  school  the  problems  and  possibil- 
ities will  be  different.  Perhaps  yovir  ideas 
of  a  program  will  work  out  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  these.  Attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  the  need  and  possibilities 
of  a  corrective  physical  education  pro- 
gram in  schools  for  the  blind.  Such  a 
program  would  not  involve  a  great  deal 
of  extra  expense  and  would  give  children 
who  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  a 
chance.  This  program  would  make  each 
department  recognize  the  physical  educa- 
tion department  as  a  necessary  part  ol 
the  general  educational  program  and  it 
would  prove  a  connecting  link  between 
the  physical  education  and  the  medical  de- 
partments. If  this  attempt  may  prove  a 
germ  or  nucleus  from  which  other  pro- 
grams may  be  built,  then  the  effort  has 
been  worth  while.  In  any  event,  if  our 
goal — ^that  of  making  each  child  an  up- 
right citizen  who  is  physically  fit  to  meet 
the  strenuous  requirements  of  life — ^is 
reached,  it  matters  not  what  road  we  take 
if  it  is  the  shortest  to  our  destination. 
The  poet  Lowell  tells  us  that  "Heaven  is 
not  reached  by  a  single  bound."  So  per- 
haps a  small  beginning  in  the  right  di- 
rection will  eventually  bring  us  to  our 
goal. 


RHYTHM  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  BLIND 

Maeion  Kappes 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Rhythm  is  a  large  subject  and  it  might 
be  discussed  from  many  different  angles. 
I  am  thinking  of  rhythm  today,  first,  as 
a  part  of  experience  and  therefore  a  fac- 
tor in  the  cultivation  of  personality  and 
character;  and  second,  as  contributing  to 
efficiency,  hence  to  independence  both  so- 
cial and  economic. 


If  rhythm  fvmctions  in  these  two  direc- 
tions, it  is  of  immediate  value  in  helping 
to  overcome  two  great  handicaps  of  blind- 
ness: first,  limitation  of  experience  due 
chiefly  to  difficulties  of  moving  in  space 
and  of  manipulating  objects  in  space;  and 
second,  dependence  on  others  due  to  the 
same  two  difficulties.     To  meet  t^iese  diffi- 
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culties  the  blind  need  to  learn:  (1)  free, 
safe  (and  incidentally  beautiful)  move- 
ment in  space;  and  (2)  safe,  sure,  con- 
trolled and  adequate  contacts  with  ob- 
jects. Rhythmic  training  aims  towards 
these  two  objectives  because  rhythm  is 
movement.  If  movement  in  space  is  free, 
safe  and  beautiful,  it  is  rhythmic.  If 
contact  with  objects  is  controlled  and  ade- 
quate, it  is  the  result  of  rhythmic  action. 
You  need  only  to  think  of  wild  animals — 
deer,  for  instance — who  are  free  and  safe 
in  their  fleet  movements  through  the 
woods,  to  realize  that  such  motion  can  al- 
ways be  called  rhythmic.  Then  think  of 
a  fumbling,  groping  hand  that  doesn't 
find  the  object  it  seeks,  or  an  abrupt  or 
too  swift  gesture  that  knocks  over  any- 
thing it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  you 
will  see  immediately  that  such  uncontrol- 
led, inadequate  motion  is  not  rhythmic. 

The  converse  of  these  two  propositions 
is  also  true.  Rhythmic  motion  is  essen- 
tially free  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
trolled. Rhythmic  movement  is  a  definite 
and  desirable  end  in  itself — for  anyone, 
but  very  vitally  for  the  blind.  There  are 
innumerable  activities  of  everyday  life 
wherein  rhythmic  motion  is  measurably 
more  efficient  and  less  fatiguing  than 
a  rhythmic  motion— weaving,  chair  caning, 
sewing,  typing,  piano  and  organ  playing, 
massage — the  list  could  be  extended.  There 
is  authority  too  for  the  belief  that  thought 
itself  is  a  rhythmic  activity.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  enriching  of  exper- 
ience through  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment means  enrichment  of  the  intellectual 
life.  There  is  both  a  direct  and  an  indi- 
rect relationship  here  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate if  you  think  it  over. 

Muscle,  space  and  time  are  the  ele- 
ments of  rhythmic  motion,  and  are  the 
material  out  of  which  rhythmic  training 
is  developed.  I  want  to  discuss  these 
three  elements  in  terms  of  definite  exer- 
cises which  you  may  use  in  any  program 
of  physical  education  whether  formal  or 
informal,  whether  called  rhythmic  train- 
ing or  not. 

Suppose  we  are  working  with  a  class  of 
blind  children.  They  need,  as  a  basis  for 
rhythmic  work  of  any  sort,  muscle  exper- 
ience, and  first  of  all,  muscle  experience 
without  any  space  embarrassment.  I  want 
to  stress  the  word  experience.     Blind  chil- 


dren need  to  discover  and  to  experiment 
with  their  muscles  and  it  is  the  teacher's 
role  to  observe,  to  suggest,  and  to  encour- 
age rather  than  to  direct  or  show.  I 
heard  a  wise  physical  education  teacher 
say  once  that  no  motion  which  a  child 
originates  can  be  wrong.  It  is  only  in 
trying  to  imitate  or  to  follow  directions 
that  mistakes  are  made.  Think  of  the 
psychological  significance  of  that,  espec- 
ially for  blind  children  with  a  feeling  of 
physical  inferiority. 

Suppose  you  simply  let  the  children 
move  as  they  will.  Even  a  "blindism" 
such  as  the  waving  hand  before  the  eye 
can  be  developed  into  large,  free  and  de- 
sirable movements,  bringing  many  muscle 
groups  into  play.  Most  of  your  sugges- 
tions will  be  toward  larger  movements. 
"See  if  you  can  swing  farther,  stretch 
higher,  bend  lower."  Or,  "iCan  you  make 
a  real  big  circle  with  your  arm?"  I 
don't  think  it  matters  much  what  the  mo- 
tions are,  but  they  must  be  greatly  var- 
ied. Breathing  helps  to  get  the  whole 
body  flexible  and  adaptable.  (We  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  education  for 
adaptability:  the  great  ebjective  in  rhyth- 
mic training  is  physical  adaptability.) 

The  second  element  in  rhythmic  motion 
is  space.  Our  class  of  blind  children  must, 
to  begin  with,  do  their  exercises  in  a  room 
where  they  feel  perfectly  free  and  safe. 
Then  very  soon  they  must  learn  to  adapt 
and  regulate  their  movements  to  space 
limited  in  various  ways.  I  often  wisn 
that  gymnasiums  were  equipped  with 
stairways,  for  steps  give  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  practice  with  strictly  limited 
space.  Many  interesting  and  valuable  ex- 
ercises can  be  worked  out  on  stairs. 

When  a  class  of  children  first  begins  to 
walk  and  run  about  the  room  it  will  prob- 
ably be  most  convenient  to  accustom  them 
to  move  in  a  circle.  But  here  again  vari- 
ety must  eventually  be  introduced.  I  re- 
member how  my  classes  loved  the  novel 
experience  of  doing  certain  exercises  "on 
the  diagonal"  (and  how  they  loved  the 
new  word!)  I  think  it  is  very  important 
too  to  teach  the  children  to  move  easily 
in  groups.  It  is  certainly  a  form  that  is 
much  more  applicable  to  everyday  life.  A 
good  way  to  give  practice  in  this  is  to 
use  knotted  ropes.  Take  a  rope  with  five 
knots   in   it,   for   instance.      Five   children 
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*"  will  take  the  rope,  each  one  holding  a 
knot.  The  child  holding  the  middle  knot 
will  be  leader  of  the  group.  There  are 
many  effective  exercises  that  can  be  done 
on  this  principle.  Later  on  the  groups 
can  keep  together  without  the  ropes. 
Sometimes  we  play  horse  and  driver  to 
get  a  different  form  for  moving  groups. 

Another  type  of  space  exercise  is  vary- 
ing the  sizes  (and  incidentally  the  charac- 
ter) of  steps.  We  practice  what  we  call 
the  five  step  sizes.  Step  one  is  a  creep- 
ing step,  the  size  is  about  a  foot  length; 
as  it  is  executed  it  requires  slow,  con- 
trolled bending  of  foot  and  leg  muscles. 
It  originates  in  the  foot  itself.  Step  two 
is  a  high  knee  step,  shorter  than  normal; 
step  three  is  an  ordinary  "walking  down 
town"  step;  step  four  is  a  long  free  stride 
and  step  five  is  a  sort  of  fall-out  step  so 
long  that  it  requires  a  slow  dragging  up 
of  the  other  foot  after  the  step  is  made. 
One  of  my  children's  classes  used  to  in- 
terpret a  poem  of  A.  A.  Milne's  using  just 
these  step  sizes — a  sort  of  language  eu- 
rhythmies. 

"Ernest  was  an  elephant,  a  great  big  fel- 
low, 
Leonard  was  a  lion  with  a  six  foot  tail, 
George   was    a    goat    and    his   beard   was 

yellow. 
And  James  was  a  very  small  snail." 

The  third  element  in  rhythmic  move- 
ment is  time — time  represented  probably 
by  some  sort  of  sound.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  practical  to  have  music  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinary  physical  education 
class  room  work,  but  it  seems  to  me  quite 
essential  to  use  instruments  of  some  sort 
— ^triangles,  gongs,  tom-toms.  These  in- 
struments may  be  used  merely  as  signals 
for  starting  and  stopping,  or  they  may  be 
used  more  elaborately  as  the  basis  for 
the  development  of  rhythmic  motion  pat- 
terns varied  infinitely  as  to  quality,  direc- 
tion, tempo. 

The  time  element  usually  does  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserves  in  the  phys- 
ical education  class.  It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  pupils  to  execute  certain  move- 
ments— to  execute  them  well  from  the 
physical  point  of  view,  or  even  to  execute 
them  "in  time"  to  an  arbitrary  scheme  of 
of  counting.  There  is  more  than  this  to 
the  time  element.  One  child  will  be  natu- 
rally   slow    in    his     movements,     another 


quick;  these  natural  tempos  may  be  di- 
rectly related  to  rhythms  of  heart  beats, 
breathing  and  other  physiologic  processes, 
we  are  not  sure  how  directly.  As  educa- 
tors we  have  not  only  to  consider  the  na- 
tive rhythms  of  our  pupils  and  start  from 
these,  but  we  must  gradually  and  contin- 
ually develop  the  ability  to  alter  and 
adapt  natural  rhythms  as  necessity  de- 
mands. Walking  can  be  gradually  and 
rhythmically  speeded  up  to  a  run;  running 
may  be  slowed  down  to  the  slowest  of 
walks  with  no  abrupt  change  of  the  phys- 
ical movements.  How  few  blind  persons 
know  how  to  use  anything  but  their  own 
natural  gait,  and  how  upsetting  it  is  to 
them  if  circumstances  require  them  to 
move   differently!     This   should   not   be   so. 

There  is  a  group  of  exercises  in  quick 
control  that  are  particularly  valuable  in 
cultivating  physical  adaptability  in  the 
blind.  I  will  suggest  a  few  that  can  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  simple  rhythm  in- 
struments. Let  the  class  walk  to  a  steady 
beating  of  the  tom-tom;  when  they  hear  a 
tap  on  a  triangle  they  will  immediately 
kneel  and  remain  kneeling  until  the  tom- 
tom starts  again.  Instead  of  kneeling, 
they  may  stand  still  and  clap — or  make 
any  change  whatever  that  has  been  pre- 
viously agreed  on.  (Don't  forget  that  the 
children  may  play  the  instruments  and 
thus  be  the  ones  to  give  the  signals.)  An- 
other simple  inhibition  exercise — this  be- 
longs in  the  group  of  purely  muscular  ex- 
periences: Relax  the  body  foi-ward  very, 
very  slowly  until  forced  to  take  a  step  to 
keep  from  falling,  BUT,  if  a  signal  is 
given  (a  beat  on  the  drum  or  something 
of  the  sort),  the  body  must  immediately 
be  tensed  and  pulled  up  to  erect  posture 
and  the  relaxing  process  begun  all  over 
again.  Exercises  of  this  sort  may  be  in- 
vented endlessly  and  they  are  extremely 
valuable  in  preparing  for  action  which 
shall  be  under  perfect  control  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  details  of 
a  very^  large  subject.  I  might  have  stress- 
ed the  social  value  of  rhythmic  training, 
its  importance  in  giving  an  incentive  for 
correct  posture.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
how  rhythmic  training  provides  opportun- 
ity for  artistic  expression,  for  self-realiza- 
tion, how  it  aids  in  dramatic  work;  how 
rhythm    links    the   various    arts    and   how 
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the  appreciation  of  rhythm  is  at  the  basis 
of  the  appreciation  of  all  the  arts.  It  may 
well  be  the  approach  for  the  blind  to  the 
arts  from  which  they  are  largely  exdud- 
ed  because  of  lack  of  vision.  Rhythmic 
training  has  a  very  large  fimction  in  edu- 
cation for  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Rhythm, 


as  Harold  Rugg,  a  prominent  educator, 
has  so  well  said,  is  a  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  activity,  of  individuality,  of 
group  life,  of  the  creative  arts,  in  fact  of 
all  the  ends  and  aims  of  progressive  mod- 
em education.  It  must  not  be  neglected 
in  the  lives  of  the  blind. 


SIXTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  27th,  1934 
President  C.  A.  Hamilton,  Presiding 

Home  Training  of  the  Blind    -    -    - Miss  Nellie  G.  McInttre 

Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion Miss  Ruth  F.  '^Sargent 

S;  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Read  by  Miss  Jane  Muirhead,  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho.) 

The  Proper  Function  of  the  Sight  Saving  Class    -    -    -    -    Miss  Miriam  Russell 
Sight  Saving  Department,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Adjustment  of  the  Older  New  Pupil Paul  L.   Neal 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Educational  Possibilities  of  the  Talking  Book Raymond  M.  Dickinson 

Teacher,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 


HOME  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND 

Nellie  Gray  McIntyre 

Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Home  teaching  combined  with  social  ser- 
vice among  the  blind  may  rightly  be  con- 
sidered a  profession  of  high  order,  de- 
manding for  its  application  the  best  and 
most  highly  trained  young  men  and  wo- 
men. In  a  consideration  of  the  subject, 
"let  us  test  our  opinions  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  diverse  minds  and  cling  only 
to  what  survives  the  encounter."  Let  us 
also  test  them  by  the  varied  experiences 
of  a  large  number  of  people  both  outside 
and  inside  of  this  profession  that  we  may 
have  as  good  a  thought  basis  as  possible 
upon  which  to  build  our  activities. 

The  great  objective  in  all  home  teaching 
work  is  that  of  supplying  the  need,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  home  teachers  both 
past  and  present  have  had  aching  hearts 
whenever  they  have  seen  the  blind  of  any 
age  or  condition  passed  by.  There  can  be 
no  higher  ideal  presented  to  the  mind  of 
a  home  teacher  or  social  worker  among 
the  blind  than  the  one  suggested  by  Dr. 
Harry  Best  as  the  climax  of  effort  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and,  therefore,  entire- 
ly applicable,  namely  this:  ALL  THE 
BLIND  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  NEEDS. 


Many  of  us  who  have  had  a  part  of 
our  effort  directed  towards  a  consideration 
of  this  profession  have  ever  had  before  us 
two  pictures:  one  of  what  is,  one  of  what 
ought  to  be. 

For  the  carrjdng  on  of  home  teaching  as 
systematic  and  organized  work,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  at  least  sixty-eight 
different  agencies,  not  including  their 
branches,  that  list  as  one  of  their  func- 
tions the  employing  of  home  teachers. 
These  agencies  distributed  among  thirty- 
six  states  have  greatly  raised  the  stand- 
ards, aims  and  methods  from  their  origi- 
nal starting  point;  changed  and  clarified 
objectives  until  they  have  begun  to  as- 
sume a  more  and  more  definite  character, 
boding  much  good  to  the  teacher  herself 
and  to  the  blind  person  receiving  her  min- 
istrations. 

New  York  State  with  her  seven  associa- 
tions for  the  blind,  one  industrial  home 
and  two  social  service  centers  conducting 
home  teaching  and  social  service  work  in 
cooperation  with  her  state  commission  for 
the   blind  which   functions  under  the   De- 
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partment  of  Public  Welfare,  now  covers 
every  important  city  of  the  state.  In 
"progressive  areas"  as  in  New  York  and 
other  states  requiring  field  work,  the  prin- 
ciples governing  case-work — ^investigation, 
diagnosis,  prognosis — must  be  understood 
as  fully  as  possible  in  order  that  these 
workers  may  know  how  to  classify  and 
intelligently  plan.  A  knowledge  of  eye 
conditions  guards  the  worker  from  making 
serious  mistakes  by  taking  too  much  for 
granted  while  striving  to  aid  her  client 
and  enables  her  to  arrange  for  medical 
examination  and  treatment.  While  a  home 
teacher  must  be  careful  neither  to  pre- 
scribe herself,  nor  to  make  suggestions  as 
to  the  eye  condition  itself,  she  may  ren- 
der important  service  by  putting  her  cli- 
ent in  the  way  of  obtaining  professional 
help,  and  thus,  in  some  cases,  prevent  on- 
coming blindness. 

Particular  organizations  for  the  blind 
have  employed  from  one  to  eight  or  ten 
social  workers  at  a  time,  and  Dr.  Best 
tells  us  that  these  workers  have,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  directly  affected  the 
lives  of  about  eight  thousand  blind  per- 
sons. Besides  the  large  number  of  blind 
who  have  received  benefit,  there  is  an  un- 
estimated  number  of  seeing  persons  in- 
cluded in  their  family  relationships  and 
among  their  friends  who  have  been  induc- 
ed to  change  their  attitude  and  help  where 
once  they  hindered.  Although  this  social 
work  is  designed  for  any  age  and  condi- 
tion, its  benefits  have  been  felt  in  partic- 
ular by  the  adult  blind. 

If  we  consider  that  among  the  estimated 
number  of  100,000  blind  in  the  United 
States,  two-thirds — ^66  per  cent — are  above 
the  age  of  fifty;  that  the  number  of  adult 
blind  is  increasing  while  that  of  the  young 
blind  is  decreasing,  even  though  we  know 
that  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  this 
increase  is  longevity  of  life,  whereby  the 
number  of  aged  blind  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  general  population  contains  a 
larger  number  of  aged  people,  neverthe- 
less, the  facts  remain  and  plainly  show 
how  great  a  work  remains  to  be  done. 
We  are  not  so  far  on  the  road  towards 
ALL  THE  BLIND  ACCORDING  TO 
THEIR  NEEDS. 

Never  has  there  been,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  an  organization  employing  home 
teachers  that,  after  a  trial,  has  regarded 


it  as  wasted  effort  when  the  right  kind  of 
workers  has  been  rightly  placed.  The 
organizations  for  the  blind  that  have  the 
directing  of  social  work  among  the  blind 
as  one  of  their  functions  know  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  all  concerned  that  these  work- 
ers should  secure  details  by  close  investi- 
gation and  the  intimate  contacts  with 
their  clients.  Many  times  agencies  for 
home  teaching  have  resulted  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  blind  themselves,  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  certain  graduates  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  were  the  best  of  pro- 
moters; in  California,  where  Miss  Kate 
Foley  for  twenty  years  gave  voluntary 
service  and  thus  by  actual  proof  demon- 
strated the  needs  of  California's  adult 
blind;  recently,  in  New  York,  where  home 
teachers  helped  in  forming  the  Utica  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  whose  work  extends 
over  three  counties. 

We  read  in  the  report  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 
1914,  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
all  our  educational  activities,  there  is  no 
service  more  directly  helpful,  where  there 
is  direct  need  of  help,  than  that  rendered 
by  our  instructors  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
that  no  educational  work  supported  by  the 
State  gives  a  larger  return  in  social  and 
economic  benefits  relative  to  its  expense," 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  1926,  the  State, 
"could  not  have  provided  any  one  method 
of  helping  the  blind  that  would  have 
brought  more  of  a  blessing."  This  help 
extended  to  the  blind  reacts  upon  the  com- 
munity and  state  in  proportion  to  their 
generous  giving  of  encouragement,  volun- 
tary service  and  financial  aid.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  seeing  and  the  blind  to 
live  in  the  same  community  without 
strongly  affecting  one  another,  and  the 
beneficial  returns  to  the  community  or 
state  that  has  expended  large  sums  of 
money,  much  time  and  thought  in  con- 
structive work  for  the  blind,  have  been 
large.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  blind  alone 
who  receive.  As  long  as  handicapped  citi- 
zens exist,  there  must  be  mutual  under- 
standing and  contribution  from  each  to 
each  or  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to 
both. 

How  show  this  to  the  community?  Al- 
ways the  concrete  awakens  interest  where 
the  abstract  fails.  One  of  our  teachers 
who    is   having   excellent   success    as    field 
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worker  and  teacher  tells  me  that  she 
makes  a  point  of  having  blind  people  who 
have  benefited  by  home  teaching  mingle 
with  their  seeing  friends  at  every  oppor- 
timity  and  tell  them  of  the  change  in 
their  lives.  Thus  the  seeing  become  in- 
terested and  spread  the  story.  In  one 
family  a  blind  mother  is  the  bread  winner. 
Her  husband,  son  and  daughter  are  in 
most  pitiable  physical  condition  and  her 
brother  has  lost  his  job  and  brought  to 
this  home  his  family  of  four.  This  is  but 
one  case,  and  there  are  many,  where  peo- 
ple were  led  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  blind  when  they  saw  the  wonderful 
spirit  and  ability  which  the  blind  mother 
manifested.  By  becoming  salesmen  in  her 
behalf,  they  saved  the  day. 

The  activities  of  the  home  teacher  her- 
self, as  well  as  her  personality  go  far 
towards  the  convincing  process.  The  pub- 
lic, seeing  her  a  leader  among  her  friends, 
a  church  worker,  member  of  various  com- 
mittees and  clubs,  will  change  their  atti- 
tude not  alone  towards  her  but  towards 
all  the  blind.  She  may  belong  to  a  busi- 
ness woman's  club,  a  church  telephone 
committee,  organized  to  inform  members 
of  church  activities  and  persuade  them  to 
participate,  visiting  and  other  committees 
helpful  to  church  and  community  and  in 
which  her  handicap  does  not  count  as  a 
hindrance.  She  exemplifies  the  work  that 
can  be  done  by  the  blind.  The  higher  the 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  worker;  the 
more  careful  she  is  to  keep  the  learning 
attitude;  the  more  willing  she  is  to  in- 
terpret to  the  public  the  lessons  taught 
her  by  her  own  experience;  the  greater 
the  impression  she  can  make. 

When  prosperous  and  influential  people 
become  interested  in  the  social  worker,  it 
is  but  a  step  for  them  to  wish  to  help  her 
in  her  work.  When  they  realize  that 
material  assistance  is  but  a  small  part  of 
a  home  teacher's  work  and  are  shown  by 
her  that  some  are  helped  to  resume  their 
former  places  in  the  community,  that 
homes  of  gloom  and  despondency  may  be- 
come homes  of  cheer  and  that  the  misery 
of  utter  idleness  may  be  lifted  from  the 
aged  and  sorrowful  by  occupation,  then 
are  they  convinced  and  lend  a  hand.  In 
nearly  every  case  of  a  blind  person  re- 
stored to  happy  activity,  his  entire  family 
and  friends  receive  with  him  the  benefit. 


If  the  teacher  succeeds  in  convincing 
the  public  that  she  can  help  the  blind  to 
earn  at  least  a  small  sum,  the  begging 
spirit  is  eliminated  and  the  community 
spared  its  degradation. 

Organizations  may  be  persuaded  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  work  for  the  blind 
when  the  blind  become  interested  and 
helpful  in  the  particular  work  of  these 
organizations,  and  thus  mutual  benefit 
may   ensue. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  the 
necessity  for  specialized  social  service  com- 
bined with  teaching  more  apparent  to  the 
community  and  to  the  state  is  to  be  very 
careful  indeed  in  the  choice  of  those  who 
desire  to  enter  the  profession.  Selection 
must  be  based  upon  the  principles  that 
govern  in  selection  for  any  other  vocation. 
There  should  be,  First;  the  character 
foundation  which  makes  for  success  in 
any  and  every  calling.  Second;  the  special 
qualifications  demanded  by  this  particular 
profession.  Having  secured  these,  we  can 
be  reasonably  certain  that  the  preparatory 
course  of  training  and  preliminary  ex- 
perience will  not  lead  to  disappointment 
either  to  the  would-be  worker  or  to  the 
employing  agency,  for  it  is  coming  to  be 
more  widely  recognized  that  the  many 
and  diverse  needs  of  the  blind  and  the 
partially  blind  cannot  be  met  by  an  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  social  worker 
without  sight. 

Yoimg  people  who  desire  to  enter  this 
profession  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
community  and  other  resources  for  aid  in 
solving  the  emergency  problems  of  their 
clients,  arising,  it  may  be  from  sickness, 
either  their  own  or  that  of  some  member 
of  the  family;  or  from  poverty  and  its  at- 
tendant troubles.  They  must  deal  not 
only  with  these  emergencies  but  they 
must  be  able  to  make  their  own  experience 
in  the  conquest  of  blindness  act  as  an  in- 
spiration to  those  likewise  handicapped 
and  to  those  who  are  struggling  with  fear 
and  discouragement.  One  of  our  best 
authorities  on  this  subject.  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes,  stresses  the  need  of  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  of  her  own  handi- 
cap and  the  limitations  which  it  imposes 
combined  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  accomplished  her  own  re- 
habilitation. President  Roosevelt,  writing 
to  'Mr.   Nolan,  Editor  of  the   Agendum, — 
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that  fine  periodical  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  all  the  handicapped,  —  expresses  the 
same  idea  in  the  following  words,  "One  of 
the  great  problems  for  the  physically 
handicapped  is  to  develop  a  perfectly  ra- 
tional attitude  toward  their  own  disabil- 
ities, their  problems  and  the  world  of  able- 
bodied  people.  The  elimination  of  self- 
pity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  \mdue  pride 
and  embarrassment,  on  the  other,  is  most 
important  and  goes  a  long  way  to  mini- 
mizing any  handicap,  even  an  extremely 
severe  or  incurable  one.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  most  important  to  educate  the 
public  at  large  to  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  physically  handicapped  indi- 
viduals,   their    reaction    and    problems." 

Employers  of  home  teachers,  exper- 
ienced social  workers  and  educators  of  the 
blind  have  written  to  show  what,  in  their 
judgment,  are  the  most  important  qualifi- 
cations for  work  of  this  kind.  These  I 
have  listed  in  an  attempt  to  find  the 
consensus  of  opinion  by  looking  for  agree- 
ment. Tact,  "an  intuitive  appreciation  of 
what  is  fitting,"  "a  delicate  mental  touch," 
knowledge  and  training  head  the  list.  The 
list  seems  to  contain  nearly  every  desir- 
able trait  of  character,  inherent  and  ac- 
quired: sympathy,  tenderness,  resourceful- 
ness, inventiveness,  initiative,  judgment, 
patience,  agreeable  disposition,  gift  of 
teaching,  sense  of  humor,  strongly  hoping 
heart, — and  time  forbids  further  enumer- 
ation. There  is  so  little  left  out  that  the 
best  summary  is  found  in  the  word,  per- 
fection. 

The  need  of  specialized  social  service 
work  increases  in  proportion  with  the 
great  social  and  economic  changes  of  to- 
day. To  meet  this  situation  we  must  have 
those  whose  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience built  upon  an  enduring  character 
foundation  will  furnish  a  real  contribu- 
tion. Our  evaluation  of  aims  and  methods 
must  often  be  changed  to  harmonize  with 
varying  conditions.  Systematic  training 
is  recognized  as  merely  a  means,  a  help 
towards  the  larger  understanding  which 
comes  to  all  as  they  go  forward  in  life. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  those  who  have 
acquired  a  distrust  of  systematic  training 
for  social  service.  Sincerely  do  I  regret 
that  this  should  be  so,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  the  blind  should  do  their  best  to  un- 
derstand the  seeing  even  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  seeing  should  endeavor  to  under- 


stand the  blind.  Not  for  anything  would 
home  teachers  deprive  their  clients  of  any 
help  in  their  power  to  give,  and  the 
thought  of  those  who  sponsor  training 
courses  involves  the  same  principle.  What- 
ever can  be  done  to  smooth  the  path  for 
those  who  enter  upon  a  vocation  so  ex- 
acting in  its  almost  unlimited  demands, 
should  be  done. 

The  aim  of  these  training  courses  is  to 
teach  prospective  home  teachers  how  to 
think,  to  classify  and  organize  material  as 
a  working  basis  with  a  view  to  helping 
many  in  the  solution  of  their  individual 
problems,  to  develop  character  and  what- 
ever latent  ability  the  student  may  possess. 
By  furnishing  opportunities  for  them,  we 
aim  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
broad-minded,  well-informed  teacher,  ready 
to  take  up  her  work  and  to  face  emerg- 
encies with  the  assurance  and  confidence 
needed  by  all  who  are  adequately  pre- 
pared for  what  they  have  to  do,  and  of 
one  who  combines  with  knowledge  a  "wis- 
dom humble  that  it  knows  no  more." 

All  of  us  must  be  in  the  learning  atti- 
tude as  long  as  we  live,  and  surely  a 
social  worker  for  the  blind  must  have  an 
intelligent  background  for  her  professional 
work  obtained  by  familiarity  with  the 
various  aspects  of  work  for  the  blind,  re- 
lated either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  worker  among  the 
blind. 

The  field  work  or  application  of  princi- 
ples and  methods  studied  in  class  or  learn- 
ed from  the  practice  of  others,  is,  prob- 
ably, the  most  directly  helpfid  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  home  teacher.  Work  in- 
volving close  cooperation  with  a  large 
number  of  social  agencies,  whose  super- 
visors are  closely  associated  with  the  stu- 
dent in  an  advisory  capacity  before  she 
enters  upon  her  actual  task,  cannot  fail 
to  enrich  the  life  and  service  of  the 
worker. 

Home  teaching,  growing  naturally  from 
the  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  fact 
that  however  excellent  the  school  train- 
ing of  the  youthful  blind  might  be,  it 
still  left  its  pupils  stranded  on  the  road, 
and  also  from  a  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  immense  throng  outside  the  schools, 
has   by   its   entire   history   and    expansion 
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proved  its  worth.  Returns  to  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  community  and  state 
have  fully  justified  all  expenditure. 

It  is  our  part  to  extend  our  influence; 
to  realize  that  before  conviction  of  any 
good   thing   takes   place,    results   must   be 


shown  as  positive  proof;  to  take  steps  to- 
ward the  ideal  goal  of  ALL  THE  BLIND 
AOCORDING  TO  THEIR  NEEDS  and, 
then  finally,  when  burdens  press,  to  stand 
by  these  heroic  workers  with  encourage- 
ment and  cheer. 


DISCUSSION 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent 

Secretary,    Pennsylvania    Home    Teaching    Society 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

(Read  by  Miss  Jane  Muirhead,  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho) 


Miss  Mclntyre  has  most  ably  presented 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  Home  Teaching, 
outlining  the  qualifications  of  the  Home 
Teacher,  and  suggesting  the  relationship 
of  Home  Teaching  to  the  other  social 
agencies  in  the  community.  On  these 
points  I  can  add  nothing,  so  asking  your 
leave  I  am  going  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration several  problems  which  have 
forced  themselves  upon  me  in  the  few 
months  that  I  have  been  trying  to  direct 
the  activities  of  the  seven  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society. 

As  is  probably  true  in  other  states,  our 
Society  is  largely  financed  by  an  appropri- 
ation from  the  State  Legislature  which 
grants  this  money  for  home  teaching; 
actually  there  are  many  blind  persons 
whose  only  contact  with  the  outside  world 
is  through  the  visit  of  the  Home  Teacher 
who  makes  a  friendly  call  once  or  twice 
a  month.  In  most  instances  the  blind 
person  has  learned  to  read,  desires  no 
other  definite  instruction,  but  does  enjoy 
thoroughly  this  friendly  call.  What  pro- 
portion of  all  visits  may  be  of  this  type? 
We  are  gathering  data  to  show  the  cost 
of  a  visit;  should  the  decision  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  cost  of  visit,  or  on  the 
enjoyment  of  the  person  visited?  Have 
you  found  that  volunteers  give  satisfactory 
service   as  friendly  visitors? 

We  have  felt  the  need  of  interesting 
short  stories  in  full  spelling  for  adult 
readers.  Psychologically  a  person  should 
not  be  compelled  to  learn  one  form,  then 
unlearn  that  for  contractions.  Practically 
this  is  the  method  employed  in  our  schools. 


and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
psychological  methods  will  entirely  replace 
those  of  time  honored  experience.  Mean- 
time our  teachers  are  writing  copy  them- 
selves or  getting  their  friends  to  do  it 
for  them.  We  have  found  that  the  Braille 
Department  of  the  Red  Cross  is  equipped 
to  do  such  work  and  they  are  helping  us 
greatly.  Have  you  felt  this  same  need? 
What  methods  have  you  found  to  meet  it? 

In  the  past  our  Society  has  been  pri- 
marily interested  in  teaching  blind  adults 
the  reading  of  embossed  type  and  simple 
handwork.  And  our  present  history  cards 
tell  little  but  the  bare  facts  of  the  blind 
person's  condition  at  the  time  of  the  first 
visit.  By  checking  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  teachers  we  can  discover  how  much 
the  individual  has  been  taught  but  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  keep  any  case 
history  as  such.  In  other  organizations 
where  additional  types  of  service  are  of- 
fered blind  clients,  for  how  much  case 
history  is  the  Home  Teacher  responsible? 
This  question  is  prompted  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  anticipating  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  other  organizations 
for   the   blind. 

Perhaps  these  questions  have  forced 
themselves  upon  me  because  of  my  own 
lack  of  knowledge  and  have  not  proved 
problems  in  other  organizations;  in  that 
case  I  hope  that  some  of  the  echoes  of 
this  gathering  will  give  me  that  informa- 
tion; if  you  have  had  the  same  problems, 
I  hope  that  your  wise  solutions  to  them 
will  be  available  to  me.     I  thank  you. 
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THE  PROPER  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SIGHT 
SAVING  CLASS 

Miss  Miriam  Russell 
Sight   Saving  Department,   Illinois   School   for  the  Blind 
Jacksonville,   Illinois 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
briefly  the  function  of  sight  saving,  one 
phase  of  that  great  educational  movement 
in  which  we,  as  teachers  of  blind  and 
partially    seeing    children,    are    concerned. 

Sight  saving  is  the  answer  to  a  def- 
inite need.  It  is  estimated  that  one  in 
every  one  thousand  of  our  school  children, 
either  because  they  do  not  have  enough 
vision  or  because  they  have  serious  pro- 
gressive eye  conditions,  cannot  use  pubUc 
school  equipment.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  children  are  not  blind,  for,  though 
their  impressions  are  often  indistinct  and 
inaccurate,  their  chief  avenue  of  percep- 
tion is  visual.  With  exceptions  of  course, 
these  are  our  misfits  in  Braille  and  seeing 
classes;  our  pedagogical  problems  for 
whom  specialized  training  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity. This  training  is  provided  in  sight 
saving  classes. 

Children  who  have  been  assigned  to 
this  department  are  not  there  necessarily 
for  the  rest  of  their  school  life.  If,  and 
when,  their  eye  conditions  improve  suffic- 
iently, they  are  returned  to  public  school 
regular  classwork.  In  our  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  Sight  Saving  Department, 
six  were  returned  to  public  school  last 
year. 

A  sight  saving  class  will  be  composed 
of  children  from  several  grades.  As  we 
have  said,  these  children  have  been  mis- 
fits in  the  school  system  they  formerly 
attended.  (  Too  often  this  means  warped 
personality.  Therefore,  when  they  are  as- 
signed to  this  special  classwork,  after  the 
ophthalmologist  has  advised  about  physical 
program,  eye  rest,  etc.,  the  teacher  must 
gain  their  cooperation  in  solution  of  their 
personality  problems.  Old  inhibitions  must 
be  broken  down,  the  sense  of  social  failure 
must  be  destroyed,  and  strength  must  be 
developed.  In  many  cases  this  means  that 
complete  reconstruction  of  character  must 
be  interwoven  with  the  school  program. 

In  order  th^t  these  children  may  value 
and  conserve  their  present  vision,  they 
must  be  taught   practical,   personal   hygi- 


ene. And  they  must  be  guided  vocation- 
ally so  that  they  will  not  choose  to  pre- 
pare for  life  occupations  in  which  they 
cannot  successfully  compete  or  in  which 
their  eyesight  will  suffer  further  impair- 
ment. 

Two  sight  saving  classes  were  opened 
in  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Sep- 
tember, 1933.  Children  who  compose  these 
classes  are  accepted  on  the  basis  for  ad- 
mission adopted  and  recommended  in  1928 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  In  brief, — children  hav- 
ing a  visual  acuity  of  20/70  or  less  in  the 
better  eye  after  proper  refraction;  chil- 
dren in  elementary  schools  having  four  or 
more  diopters  of  myopia;  and  those  other 
children  having  certain  eye  conditions 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  attending  oph- 
thalmologist, woiild  benefit  by  assignment 
to  Sight  Saving  Class. 

At  the  close  of  school,  there  were  twen- 
ty-eight children  in  our  department.  With 
the  exception  of  five  or  six,  who  came  in 
during  the  year  to  take  advantage  of  this 
special  training,  these  other  children  would 
have  continued  in  the  Braille  department 
as  problem  children. 

There  is  Billy,  whose  thick,  stubby  fin- 
gers could  not  differentiate  the  raised 
dots;  Mary,  whose  sly,  brown  eyes  read 
the  Braille  while  her  nimble  fingers  ap- 
parently did  the  work;  John,  whose  day 
dreams  have  been  interrupted,  finally  we 
hope,  in  favor  of  a  less  destructive  occu- 
pation; and  so  on.  You  have  all  had  ex- 
perience with  children  like  these  and  many, 
many   others. 

In  Braille  classes  and  in  public  school, 
they  have  been  problems.  They  are  the 
children  who  have  gone  into  Sight  Saving 
and  it  has  now  become  the  responsibility 
of  their  special  teachers  to  diagnose  them, 
to  provide  a  program  which,  while  pro- 
tecting their  eyesight,  will  improve  their 
emotional,  physical  and  mental  health, — 
and  thus  equip  them  to  compete  without 
fear  of  failure,  with  normally  seeing  chil- 
dren in  everyday  life. 
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THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  OLDER  NEW  PUPIL 

Paul  L.  Neal 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Modem  education  has  directed  the  in- 
terest in  our  schools  to  the  child.  The 
program  is  no  longer  confined  to  memo- 
rization of  material  in  the  textbook.  The 
Text  Book  itself  is  written  for  the  child 
and  the  best  texts  give  ample  opportunity 
for  expression  through  activity.  Educa- 
tion is  living! 

Every  progressive  school  provides  for 
Research  Exploration,  testing,  and  satis- 
factory emotional  adjustment  of  the  pupil 
through  guidance  and  achievement. 

The  older  new  pupil  comes  to  us  in 
need  of  the  best  service  we  can  offer.  He 
may  have  lost  his  sight  by  accident,  or  by 
the  progress  of  disease.  Light  may  be 
slowly  diminishing  or  total  darkness  may 
have  enveloped  him  suddenly.  Very  often 
the  loss  of  sight  is  only  part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Impaired  health,  mental  deteriora- 
tion, expressed  in  fear,  emotional  insta- 
bility, rebellion  and  despair,  must  be  cor- 
rected and  overcome.  Often  a  person's 
habits  of  life  have  been  disorganized, 
their  greatest  aspirations  destroyed;  life 
is  a  burden,  bitterness  dwells  in  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  heart  where  all  was  light, 
hope  and  joy.  The  relation  between  men- 
tal diseases  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  or 
the  effect  of  diseases  of  the  eye  upon 
mental  health,  has  never  been  studied.  A 
thorough  study  of  these  problems  would 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  whole 
field  of  education  of  the  blind.  Many 
mental  disorders  resxilting  from  diseases 
of  the  eye,  might  be  arrested  or  cured  by 
the  proper  psychiatric  treatment;  certain- 
ly emotional  disturbances  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  and  pupils  have  regained 
their  emotional  stability  by  skillful  psy- 
chiatric treatment,  rebellion,  resentment, 
despair  have  been  redirected  or  overcome, 
thus  helping  the  pupil  to  master  his  new 
situation. 

Perkins  Institution  is  well  equipped  to 
care  for  all  problems  of  health  restora- 
tion. A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  has 
been  recognized  as  fundamental  in  the 
education  of  our  pupils.  The  school  pro- 
vides for  medical  care  by  the  school  doc- 


tor and  nurse,  and  children  with  special 
ailments  are  treated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  or  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  outstanding  nat- 
ionally recognized  institutions,  located  six 
miles  away  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  excellent  relationship  between  these 
institutions  and  our  school  to  the  end  that 
our  pupils  will  benefit  by  their  care  and 
by  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  In  addition  to  this  program 
Perkins  gives  free  dental  care  to  its  pu- 
pils from  the  kindergarten  to  the  time 
they  pass  from  our  care.  There  is  also  an 
advisory  staff  of  specialists,  who  examine 
our  children  once  a  year.  On  this  staff  is 
an  eye  specialist,  an  orthopedic  specialist 
and  a  pediatrist. 

After  the  older  new  pupil  has  had  the 
benefit  of  all  this  medical  care  the  neces- 
sary treatment,  extra  nourishment  or  rou- 
tine administration  of  medicine  is  given  by 
the  Cottage  Matron  or  Master  under  the 
advice  and  supervision  of  the  School 
nurse.  The  master  often  cares  for  the 
older  boy,  because  the  ministration  of  a 
man  is  much  more  acceptable  than  that  of 
a  strange  woman.  Here  the  successful 
adjustment  of  a  rebellious  older  boy  or 
young  man  often  begins.  The  personal 
service  and  kindly  interest  given  by  a 
Master  or  Matron  in  the  spirit  of  a  friend 
is  often  a  warm,  spirit-reviving  ray  pene- 
trating and  stirring  into  new  vigor  the 
crushed  spirit.  The  cup  of  water  given  in 
His  name  still  has  power  to  heal. 

Very  often  the  new  pupil  cannot  partici- 
pate in  formal  physical  educational  pro- 
grams. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
interested  teacher  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  new  pupil  by  taking  him  to  walk 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  Another  friendly 
spirit  enters  the  new  pupil's  life  and  the 
teacher's  reward  is  in  ratio  to  his,  or  her, 
ability  to  understand  the  pupil's  struggle. 

No  school  can  be  considered  modem  or 
efficient  today  that  does  not  provide  for 
testing  its  pupils.  Perkins  has  maintained 
a  department  of  psychology  for  a  number 
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of  years.  This  work  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  blind  in  this  particular 
field. 

The  need  for  psychiatric  treatment  for 
many  of  our  pupils  has  been  keenly  felt 
for  a  long  time.  Not  everyone  interested 
in  the  work  and  very  few  of  those  prac- 
ticing psychiatry  can  be  trusted  with  this 
delicate  work  in  our  school.  The  field  of 
psychiatry  is  new  and  suffers  from  too 
many  theorists;  however,  there  are  un- 
doubted benefits  derived  by  the  patient 
from  sane  balanced  treatment.  This  com- 
ing September,  Perkins  will  have  the  ad- 
vice of  an  unusual  person  in  this  capacity. 
Mr.  Farrell  has  been  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  highly  trained  woman,  of  ex- 
tensive school  experience,  who  in  addition 
to  University  training  in  this  covmtry, 
studied  with  Dr.  Jung  of  Switzerland.  We 
hope  for  much  valuable  research  and  bene- 
ficial guidance  of  our  pupils  by  this  ar- 
rangement. The  benefits  of  this  work  will 
be  shared  with  all  the  various  agencies 
working  for  the  blind;  without  doubt  much 
valuable  information,  and  invaluable  con- 
tributions will  be  made  to  the  study  of 
mental  and  emotional  adjustment  of  blind 
children. 

Dr.  Allen  felt  the  need  a  few  years  ago, 
of  closer  contact  with  the  parents  of  our 
children.  He  called  upon  Mrs.  Cora  Glea- 
son,  with  whom  some  of  you  present  are 
acquainted,  to  become  the  school  visitor. 
Mrs.  Gleason  is  a  woman  of  great  charm 
and  spiritual  beauty.  She  had  been  a  ma- 
tron in  the  Girls  School  at  Perkins  for 
many  years.  Her  imderstanding  and  de- 
voted service  was  recognized  by  her  girls, 
who  always  referred  to  her  affectionately 
as— "Mother  B". 

Mother  B  bought  an  automobile,  learned 
to  drive,  and  started  out  with  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  pupils  and 
graduates.  What  adventure  and  exper- 
ience driving  over  New  England,  looking 
up  new  or  prospective  pupils,  calling  on 
present  pupils  and  renewing  contacts  with 
graduates  and  former  pupils!  Every  call 
a  ministry  of  love  from  Perkins.  I  can 
speak  personally  of  the  value  of  these  vis- 
its, because  during  two  summers,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  Mother  B 
on  some  of  her  longer  trips.  "Now,  Mr. 
Neal,   we   will    start   early   and   go   right 


through  to  Burlington."  "Yes,  Mrs.  Glea- 
son." Twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  out, 
Mother  B  would  say,  "Where  are  we 
now?"  I  would  name  the  city  or  town. 
"Well,  we  must  stop  at  the  next  town. 
C H lives  there,  and  I  have  some- 
thing for  her."  So  we  would  stop,  while 
Mother  B  made  an  extra  call  and  left 
some  token  of  her  love  and  care  for  a 
former  pupil. 

Many  new  pupils  came  to  the  school, 
knowing  that  a  friend  would  meet  them 
and  introduce  them  to  those  with  whom 
they  must  spend  their  future  life  for 
months  to  come.  Thus  the  way  for  many 
was  made  smooth  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  One  of  my  boys  said  to  me  once, 
"Mr.  Neal,  you  know  my  Mother  said  Mrs. 
Gleason  was  the  first  person  ever  to  visit 
her  from  a  school  who  did  not  come  to 
make  a  complaint.  My  Mother  hopes  she 
will  come  as  often  as  possible."  Through 
Mother  B's  visits,  many  difficulties  were 
adjusted  and  many  of  the  parents  of  our 
children  looked  forward  to  her  visits.  Mrs. 
Gleason,  no  longer  young  in  years,  but 
greater  than  ever  in  spirit,  has  voluntar- 
ily retired  from  active  service.  She  lives 
near  the  school,  when  she  is  not  away 
traveling,  or  visiting  with  some  of  her 
host  of  friends,  by  whom  she  is  eagerly 
sought  for  companionship.  Her  presence 
in  chapel,  school-room,  or  cottage  is  hailed 
with  joy.  She  is  one  of  us,  a  living  con- 
tributing member  of  Perkins. 

The  director  has  engaged  a  successor 
after  long  and  patient  search,  to  carry  on 
this  work  ably  started  by  Mrs.  Gleason. 
The  new  school  visitor  has  had  training 
in  social  work,  and  especially  in  social 
calling,  and  again  we  look  forward  to  an 
extension  of  this  work  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Personally,  I  have  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  parents  of  most  of  our  pupils 
on  the  Boys'  side  of  the  school.  I  know 
the  parents  of  every  boy  imder  my  care 
in  my  own  cottage,  and  number  several 
of  these  parents  among  my  friends.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  the  value  of 
friendship  in  our  relations  with  our  pu- 
pils. 

How  about  class  work?  What  do  you 
do  in  the  class  room?  How  do  you  ad- 
just the  new  pupil  to  formal  instruction? 
Well,  before  we  consider  this  adjustment, 
let  us  consider  the  various  types  of  new 
old  pupils. 
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The  new  older  pupil  may  be  anywhere 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years  or  more.  He 
may  have  been  attending  public  school,  or 
he  may  have  been  in   some   other   school 
for  the  blind.     Sometimes  he  comes  direct- 
ly  from   the  hospital    or   from  his   home. 
If  he  comes  from  home,  he  may  for  some 
reason   or   other  have  been  out  of  school 
for  a  number  of  years.    He  may  not  have 
known  about  schools  for  the  blind,  or  the 
parents  may  have  refused  to  let  him  leave 
their  own  well  meant  but  often  discourag- 
ing   and    debilitating    care.      Woe    to    the 
average  pupil  who  has  had  too  many  years 
in  the  home  where  he  is  looked  upon  as 
a  burden,  his  handicap  sent  by  God,  to  be 
cared  for  and  worked  for,   and   sheltered. 
In  such  a  home,  the  neighbors  enter  and 
sympathize  with  the  fond  mother — "Ain't 
it  too  bad — ^poor  Johnny,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  God  took  him."    Poor  Johnny  is  sel- 
dom spared  the  ordeal,  in  fact,  he  is  gen- 
erally included.     Can  you  visualize  John- 
ny when  he  comes  to  school?     Well,  our 
own  pupils  do  more  to  adjust  our  "John- 
nies" than  the   entire   staff  put  together. 
Sometimes  the  pupil  comes  to  us  from  the 
State  workshop,   or  from  the   State   Child 
Welfare  Bureau.     The  boy  from  the  State 
shop    is    generally   unadjustable.     He   has 
been  surrounded  by  the  worst  possible  per- 
sons, men  who  long  ago  lost  whatever  mo- 
rals they  ever  had,  and  the  boys  have  ac- 
quired all  the  Tinsocial  ideas  and  practices 
of  their   environment;   because   he   is   im- 
wholesome,   we   have    to   turn    him    away, 
after  a  fair  trial.     It  is  our  first  duty  to 
protect  our  adjusted  and  adjustable  pupils. 

Another  common  failure  is  the  older 
boy  coming  from  the  care  of  grandparents 
or  sympathetic  aunts  and  uncles,  where 
he  has  been  allowed  to  sleep  all  day  and 
listen  to  the  radio  all  night.  The  rest  of 
his  life's  habits  are  similarly  disorgan- 
ized. When  this  boy  enters  the  school,  he 
finds  it  a  tremendous  nervous  strain  to 
discipline  himself  and  conform  to  regular 
habits  of  life,  necessary  to  group  living. 
After  a  short  time,  he  becomes  discour- 
aged, and  his  family  consent  to  his  de- 
mand to  go  home;  thus  they  aid  him  to 
condemn  himself  to  a  life  of  restless  idle- 
ness. 

There  are  many  such  cases  and  many 
variations  of  this  and  similar  conditions. 
How  may  they  be  overcome  or  met  with 
a  greater  degree  of  success? 


In  the  first  place,  in  some  way,  adjust- 
ment came  too  late.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
physician  will  give  consent  adjustment 
should  begin  through  the  physiotherapy 
department  of  the  hospital  working  in  co- 
operation with  a  home  teacher  from  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  with  the 
school  through  the  school  visitor.  Delay  is 
often  fatal.  The  pupil's  family  must  be 
educated  and  adjusted  with  the  pupil  him- 
self. The  pupil's  mental  outlook  must  be 
changed  from  one  of  discouragement  and 
despair  to  the  positive  set  of  "I  am  well! 
I  can  do!  I  will  do!  I  am  doing!"  True 
light  is  from  the  spirit! 

A  young  man,  a  graduate  of  our  school, 
who  lost  his  sight  in  his  late  'teens  once 
said  to  me,  "Mr.  Neal,  you  know  I  would 
like  to  have  my  sight  again.  I  am  glad 
I  had  it  once,  because  I  can  appreciate  all 
the  beautiful  things  you  tell  me  about  as 
we  walk  along,  but  you  know,  I  never 
would  have  had  this  opportunity  for  study 
and  education,  had  I  not  lost  my  vision. 
I  am  thankful  for  the  great  chance  which 
has  come  to  me."  This  young  man  is  now 
a  successful  osteopath,  making  a  splendid 
contribution  to  his  profession.  I  know 
his  personal  history,  because  we  are  close 
friends. 

A  splendid  woman,  a  home  teacher, 
blind  herself,  came  in  contact  with  him 
soon  after  he  lost  his  sight.  I  have  often 
heard  him  express  his  gratitude  to  her 
for  all  she  had  done  for  him.  Her  job 
was  to  teach  him  to  read  Braille,  she 
was  paid  for  that,  but  what  she  really  did 
for  him  has  no  price.  Hers  was  the  gift 
of  the  great  teacher.  She  gave  him  life 
and  that  abundantly. 

The  adjustment  to  the  class  room  and 
curriculum  is  under  the  direct  guidance  of 
the  principal  of  the  Boys  School,  Mr. 
Andrews.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  his 
interest  is  not  confined  to  this  narrow  field 
as  he  places  the  new  pupil  in  a  cottage 
family  and  follows  his  progress  in  the 
family  as  well  as  in  the  class  room.  The 
boy  first  learns  Braille  imder  Miss  Cham- 
berlain, a  blind  teacher  of  our  staff,  who 
teaches  each  pupil  individually.  An  older 
bright  pupil  is  never  placed  in  a  younger 
group  or  among  the  mentally  deficient 
until  he  learns  Braille.  His  burdens  are 
heavy  enough  without  adding  unnecessary 
humUiation  to  the  load.     We  all  know  the 
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influence  of  fatigue  upon  a  pupil  learn- 
ing Braille,  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  is 
enough  at  first.  After  a  time  the  pupil 
can  no  longer  distinguish  the  form  of  the 
dots.  Provision  is  made  for  the  new  pupil 
to  sit  in  classes  of  his  grade  and  listen  to 
the  lessons.  The  boys  often  read  the 
lesson  to  him  or  a  teacher,  or  special 
reader  will  read  to  him  when  the  time  is 
convenient  for  both.  In  the  meantime,  the 
pupil  makes  progress  in  the  reading  of 
Braille  and  does  not  lose  unnecessary  time 
in  subject  progression.  This  method  has 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  success.  The 
pupil  with  sight  is  often  slow  in  learning 
to  read  Braille.  This  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  met  successfully  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  teachers.  Much  of  ovir  class  work 
is  carried  on  by  the  contact  method  which 
includes  many  hours  of  supervised  study 
and  cooperative  work  on  projects  by  pupil 
and  teacher.  By  this  method  the  pupil 
learns  how  to  study  and  use  his  time  to 
the  best  advantage.  Weaknesses  are  over- 
come and  the  pupil  soon  develops  confi- 
dence and  initiative.  Mr.  Andrews  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  pupil  by 
conferences  with  the  pupil  or  teacher  and 
sometimes  with  both.  Thus  the  new  pupil 
and  all  the  pupils  are  imder  constant 
guidance. 

Often  the  life  plans  of  a  pupil  have 
been  disrupted.  Whenever  possible  it  is 
best  to  continue  the  pupil's  former  choice 
of  profession  or  occupation.  In  many  cases 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  the  pupil  must 
be  guided  to  a  new  choice. 

The  course  of  study  at  Perkins  oflFers 
a  wide  choice  of  study  and  preparation  for 
life.  English,  American  History,  Civics 
and  General  science  are  required  of  all 
high  school  pupils.  When  the  course  of 
study  is  planned  these  subjects  are  in- 
cluded, after  which  there  is  a  choice.  Sub- 
jects which  lead  to  the  completion  of  the 
pupil's  work  in  one  of  the  following 
courses:  the  General  or  Business  Course, 
the  Music  Course,  the  Classical  or  College 
Preparatory  Course,  and  the  Industrial 
Course  are  elected  by  the  pupil.  May  I 
emphasize  this  point?  — i  the  Industrial 
Course  is  not  the  last  resort,  the  haven 
of  refuge  for  the  mentally  deficient,  the 
indolent  and  lazy,  or  the  moral  failure. 
Under  this  plan  the  new  older  pupil  finds 
a  new  interest  or  is  able  to  carry  on 
the    old. 


A  young  man  studying  Architicture 
when  he  lost  his  sight  became  interested 
in  music;  another  found  his  interest  in 
preparation  for  law  school,  and  two  others 
found  they  could  continue  their  interest 
in  mechanics. 

Use  of  leisure  time  and  social  education 
is  continued  in  the  cottage  family  group. 
The  new  pupil  finds  himself  in  a  kindly 
home  environment  where,  as  one  of  my 
state  wards  once  said  to  me,  someone 
really  cared  for  him.  Our  pupils  organize 
dances  and  parties,  to  which  they  invite 
their  outside  friends.  The  new  older  pupil 
finds  he  may  invite  his  parents  and  friends 
to  the  school  parties.  Yes!  if  his  girl's 
home  is  nearby,  she  may  come  to  visit 
and  attend  the  dances  with  him.  On  free 
nights  he  can  still  take  her  out  to  the 
picture  show  or  a  party.  Most  of  our 
boys  have  friendships  with  the  young 
ladies  in  Watertown,  or  in  one  of  the 
surrounding  towns.  The  boys  bring  them 
to  the  cottage  parties,  and  all  the  various 
school  functions.  We  know  the  girls,  we 
dance  with  them,  and  enjoy  their  company. 

In  our  school  among  the  officers  and 
teachers,  there  is  a  fine  friendship,  one 
with  another.  This  friendship  is  extended 
to,  and  includes  the  pupils.  All  the  pro- 
fessional courtesies  are  strictly  observed, 
not  by  decree,  but  by  general  consent,  be- 
cause courtesy  contributes  to  character  and 
fine  morale.  In  the  atmosphere  of  sincere 
friendship,  the  new  older  pupil  soon  car- 
ries on  as  if  he  had  always  been  among 
us.  Few  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
deep  regret,  and  it  is  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  and  gladness,  always  with 
regret,  that  we  part  with  our  graduates. 
May  the  world  deal  kindly  with  them. 

The  coordination  of  the  program  de- 
mands highly  trained,  efficient,  under- 
standing teachers,  matrons  and  gen- 
eral staff. 

The  whole  program  is  imder  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  director  of 
the  school,  who  will  meet  with  the  psy- 
chiatrist, school  visitor,  director  of  edu- 
cation, and  such  other  persons  as  from 
time  to  time,  he  may  consider  proper, 
sitting  as  a  board  in  charge  of  personal 
relations.  In  this  way  the  director  is  in 
intimate  contact  with  all  the  phases  of  a 
pupil's  life  and  progress.  He  has  first 
hand  scientific  knowledge  of  the  progress 
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of  his  school.  His  contacts,  however,  are 
not  confined  to  the  impersonal  one  of  the 
board  room. 

He  has  made  his  own  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils  and  staff  by  per- 
sonal conference,  hospitable  entertainment 
of  the  family  groups  in  his  home  and  by 
kindly  visits  with  Mrs.  Farrell  to  the  cot- 
tage homes  of  our  pupils.  He  includes  all 
in  his  interest  and  care,  making  everyone 
realize  that  they  are  working  with  him, 
for  the  School,  the  blind  and  each  other. 

Kindly  excuse  me  for  talking  too  much 
about  my  own  school  and  its  people. 
Where  the  heart  is,  there  is  home. 

May  I  try  to  recapitulate  the  points  in 
this  paper: 


Early  adjustment  beginning  in  the  hos- 
pital and  home. 

Psychiatric   study   and  treatment  where 
necessary. 

Close    cooperation    between    the    various 
agencies  concerned. 

A  program  for  health  restoration. 

Education  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

Close    cooperation    between    home    and 
school. 

Mental  measurement. 

Flexible  school  curriculum. 

Most  valuable  of  all — true,  understanding 
friendship. 


EDUCATIONAL  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
TALKING  BOOK 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson 

Teacher,   Illinois  School   for  the   Blind 

Jacksonville,  Illinois 


We  are  now  entering  a  new  era  in  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
both  children  and  adults.  The  final  per- 
fecting of  a  phonograph,  known  as  the 
"Talking  Book  Reproducer"  permitting  the 
tise  of  long  playing  reproducing  records, 
will  now  make  possible  what  many  have 
dreamed  of  for  years — the  possession  of 
a  rapid,  easy,  and  inexpensive  means  of 
bringing  to  all  the  blind  the  benefits  of 
oral  reading.  This  machine,  which  is  now 
being  placed  on  the  market,  is  a  small, 
portable  phonograph,  designed  to  play  a 
twelve-inch  disc  record  for  a  period  of 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  minutes  on  one 
side.  The  increased  playing  time  is  made 
possible  by  means  of  closer  grooves  in  the 
record  and  a  reduction  in  speed  at 
which  the  turn  table  revolves  from 
seventy-eight  revolutions  per  minute,  which 
is  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  phonograph 
record,  to  thirty-three  and  one-third  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  thus  utilizing  more  of 
the  record  spaces  than  previously.  The 
machine  is  also  equipped  with  a  radio  set, 
the  loud  speaker  of  which  serves  to  am- 
plify sounds  coming  from  the  record. 

The  final  perfection  of  this  machine  is 
the  realization  of  an  educational  dream 
which  began  when  the  idea  of  the  phono- 


graph first  came  into  existence.  In  his 
application  for  a  patent  on  the  phonograph 
in  1878  Thomas  A.  Edison  mentioned  that 
his  invention  would  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  blind.  But,  because  the  play- 
ing time  of  each  record  was  short,  the 
cost  of  manufacture  high,  and  a  large 
number  of  records  would  be  required  to 
produce  a  single  book,  no  immediate  prac- 
tical use  could  be  made  of  the  phonograph 
as  a  means  of  producing  literature  for 
the  blind.  Therefore,  it  was  not  xintil 
Frank  L.  Dyer  took  out  a  patent  on  long 
playing  phonograph  records  in  1927  that 
the  thought  again  came  to  the  minds  of 
those  interested  in  the  blind.  Mr.  Dyer 
himself  mentioned  it  as  a  possibility.  In 
1930  at  the  request  of  the  American 
foundation  for  the  Blind  a  demonstration 
of  long  playing  phonograph  records  was 
made  before  Trustees  of  that  Organization 
by  a  representative  of  the  Edison  Com- 
pany Laboratory  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  It  was  not  very  impressive,  bow- 
ever,  because  the  records  were  indistinct, 
and  the  cost  at  the  time  prohibitive;  but 
it  stirred  up  interest  among  the  American 
Foundation  and  of  educators  for  the  blind. 
The  result  of  this  interest  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  1932  by  the  American  Founda- 
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tion  of  an  experimental  laboratory  for  the 
purpose  of  making  practical  the  recording 
of  literature  upon  phonograph  records  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  The  result  of  two 
years'  effort  is  the  production  of  a  machine 
which  is  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  blind  person.  The 
cost  of  manufacturing  records  has  been 
reduced,  and  the  playing  time  of  the 
record  has  been  increased  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  minutes  for  one  side  of  a  twelve 
inch  record.  But  the  Talking  Book  is 
more  than  a  mere  improvement  of  the 
phonograph.  It  is  a  novel  and  invaluable 
instrument  for  the  education  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blind. 

Not  since  the  establishment  by  Valentine 
Hauy  in  1783  of  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  and  the  invention  of  Braille  in  1839  has 
there  been  any  single  innovation  with  such 
rich  possibilities  for  the  future  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  bUnd.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  school  meant  the  be- 
ginning of  special  education  for  the  blind 
by  special  methods  adapted  to  their  needs. 
TTie  invention  of  Braille  made  it  possible 
for  the  blind  to  have  a  medium  for  reading 
and  writing  comparable  to  the  script  and 
print  of  seeing  world;  and  now  the  Talk- 
ing Book  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
extend  still  further  their  realm  of  ex- 
perience and  culture,  by  bringing  to  them 
the  myriad,  complex  world  of  sound,  har- 
nessed, recorded  and  reproducable  at  their 
leisure  and  will.  With  the  modern  school 
for  the  blind  and  Braille  developed  and 
enhanced  by  the  best  fruits  of  present 
day  educational  theory  and  practices  and 
adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  blind, 
has  come  a  realization  of  the  gaps  and 
limitations  that  still  exist  in  the  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  blind.  The  Talk- 
ing Book  has  come  as  a  solution  to  some 
of  these  difficulties.  From  now  on  it  will 
be  possible,  by  means  of  this  new  instru-  . 
ment,  to  perfect  still  further  instruction  ' 
in  Braille,  to  increase  the  reading  facilities  ' 
for  the  blind,  to  make  instruction  in  English 
and  foreign  languages  easier,  to  widen  the 
experience  of  the  blind,  and  to  aid  them 
in  orienting  themselves  in  the  world  by  a 
more  thorough  and  varied  education  in  ; 
soimd. 

By  increasing  the  body  of  reading  ma- 
terial at  the  command  of  the  blind  with 
little  or  no  effort  on  their  part  the  Talking 
Book  will  stimulate  interest  in   all  forms 


of  reading.  Only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
blind  of  the  United  States  are  Braille 
readers.  Those  of  advanced  age,  those  ill 
or  unseen,  those  with  poor  touch,  and 
those  who  for  any  other  reason  are  un- 
able to  make  use  of  Braille  or  Moon  type 
have  been  without  any  reading  whatever. 
To  such  x)ersons,  those  inadequately  served 
by  touch  reading,  the  Talking  Book  will 
open  up  for  the  first  time  the  vast  and 
fascinating  realm  of  literature.  There- 
fore to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  blind 
will  oome  a  new  interest  in  reading  which 
will  grow  with  the  passage  of  time.  Witii 
the  addition  of  these  readers  it  takes  but 
a  little  strength  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  the  growth  in  literature  and  library 
service  that  will  be  made  possible  through 
the  use  of  the  Talking  Book. 

This  new  instrument  besides  offering 
itself  as  a  novel  form  of  reading  will  add, 
both  for  those  never  having  read  before 
and  those  now  reading  any  kind  of  em- 
bossed type,  a  hitherto  unrealizable  pleas- 
are  in  books.  Formerly  all  had  to  read 
by  the  same  method — with  their  fingers; 
now  the  Talking  Book  comes  as  an  en- 
tirely different  approach,  it  enables  the 
reader  while  sitting  back  in  his  chair  re- 
laxed and  at  leisure,  to  enjoy  books  being 
read  to  him  with  all  the  life,  energy  and 
beauty  of  expression  which  a  human  eye 
trained  in  the  art  of  reading  can  pro- 
duce. Plays  and  speeches  can  be  rendered 
with  the  same  reality  as  on  the  platform 
or  stage.  Poems  may  be  listened  to  and 
appreciated  with  all  the  melody  and  rhythm 
that  the  best  interpretation  can  give 
them.  All  this  and  much  more  with  its 
infinite  possibilities  of  enjoyment  may  be 
experienced  by  even  the  poorest  in  imagi- 
nation. 

Reproducing  books  on  records  will  speed 
up  the  processes  and  wdden  the  field  of 
reading,  even  for  those  who  read  Braille 
with  facility.  There  is  much  to  be  read 
in  the  modern  world  and  not  even  the 
most  leisurely  has  time  enough  to  read 
all  that  he  would  wish.  Therefore,  to  the 
Braille  reader  the  Talking  Book  will  come 
as  a  means  of  getting  over  rapidly  and 
yet  with  full  appreciation  much  of  the 
lighter  fiction,  which  today  is  enormous. 
It  will  also  be  a  convenience  since  it  will 
take  only  twelve  to  fifteen  records  to  com- 
plete   the    average    novel,    which    in    bulk 
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is  not  larger  than   the   size   of  a   single 
Braille  volume. 

Yet  this  machine  can  stimulate  interest 
in  the  heavier  as  well  as  the  lighter  forms 
of  reading.  Many  persons  having  heard 
on  the  Talking  Book  some  fascinating 
work  in  either  literature  or  science  will 
be  tempted  to  read  the  more  detailed 
works  on  the  subject  in  Braille.  Hence  the 
Talking  Book  will  serve  to  stimulate  in- 
tensive reading  and  also  to  increase  inter- 
est in  Braille  reading,  since  reading  Braille 
permits  of  concentrated  reflection  and  as 
much  repetition  as  desired. 

The  light  lecture  which  has  become 
so  popular  in  recent  times  offers  an  ex- 
cellent medium  through  which  the  Talking 
Book  can  arouse  interest  in  more  tech- 
nical subjects  by  presenting  orally  simple 
facts  in  an  intriguing  manner. 

The  Talking   Book  is   meant   to  supple- 
ment, not  replace.  Braille  in  the  education 
of    the    blind.      The    services   that    Braille 
renders  to  the  blind  can  be  duplicated  by 
no  other  reading  system  yet  in  existence 
and    no    efficient    Braille    reader   needs    to 
be  told  what  these  services  are.     But  the 
,       Talking   Book   can   do   more   than   supple- 
i      ment,   it   can   be   used   as   an   aid   in   the 
I      teaching  of  Braille.     It  can  help  both  to 
I      awaken    the    interest    of    children    and    to 
j      overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  touch 
and  comprehension  among  adults. 

It  is  now  a  recognized  educational  prin- 
ciple that  if  two  senses  can  be  coordinated 
(      and  brought  to  work  together  in  a  learn- 
\    ing    process    the    learning    will    be    faster 
\    and   more   thorough.      In   teaching    seeing 
i   children  and  adults  to  read  when  printed 
1  in  any  language  both  the   sense  of  sight 
j  and  hearing  are  employed:    The  pupil  sees 
\  the  printed  word,  hears  it  pronounced  and 
frequently  witnesses  a  dramatic  presenta- 
-.     !  tion   illustrating   it.      This   same   coordina- 
I  tion  of  senses  can  be  used  in  the  teaching 
I   of  Braille.     The  coordination  in  this  case 
1   would  be  that  of  touch  and  hearing.     The 
\  pupil  would   perceive  the   Braille   symbols 
I  with  his  fingers  and  hear  the  words  pro- 
I  nounced   orally.     In  the  teaching  of  chil- 
'j  dren,  "Where  the  word  meant"  can  be  used 
!  to  greatest  advantage  it  is  often  necessary 
I  for    the    teacher   to    pronounce    orally    the 
'  words    and    sentences   as   the   pupils    pass 
their  fingers   over  the   Braille   characters. 
In  this  way  the  association  between  word 


sounds  and  meaning  is  firmly  enough 
established  for  the  pupil  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  reading  and  thinking  in  Braille. 
Many  teachers  of  children  have  supervised 
reading  periods  during  which  the  teacher 
reads  a  selection  of  simple  words  or 
sentences  aloud  to  the  pupils  as  they  pass 
their  fingers  over  the  same  material  in 
Braille.  In  such  supervised  reading  in- 
struction, the  Talking  Book  could  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  teacher  since  it 
would  enable  her  to  give  her  pupils  more 
attention  than  is  possible  when  she  is 
reading  aloud  to  them.  While  the  record 
selection  is  being  played,  she  can  watch 
the  pupils  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
following  both  with  their  minds  and  with 
their  fingers.  Any  difficulties  a  pupil  en- 
counters may  be  observed  and  correction 
given   immediately. 

Records  could  be  made  with  simple 
word  and  sentence  exercises,  the  aims  of 
which  would  be  to  give  the  pupil  im- 
mediate understanding  of  what  his  fingers 
feel,  to  form  a  direct  association  between 
the  actual  symbol  and  the  spoken  word  />* 
and  to  save  the  pupil  much  struggle  and  i 
effort  to  extract  meanings  from  symbols 
imperfectly  perceived  by  a  sluggish  touch. 
When  this  oral  coordination  method 
is  alternated  with  simple  reading  exercises 
where  the  pupil  is  required  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  learning  to  read  aloud 
from  the  Braille  page,  the  teaching  of 
Braille  may  be  made  rapid  and  more 
thorough,  especially  in  the  case  of  back- 
ward pupils. 

In  Home  Teaching  of  Braille  to  adults 
the  use  of  the  Talking  Book  is  even  more 
important  then  in  the  teaching  of  children. 
Most  adults  have  a  poorer  touch  percep- 
tion, and  their  minds  are  less  plastic,  and 
their  curiosity  is  less  easily  aroused. 
Therefore,  for  best  results  the  processes 
of  teaching  must  be  as  rapid,  smooth 
flowing,  and  interesting  as  possible,  with 
a  minimum  of  painful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  Some  teachers  have  obtain- 
ed good  results  by  reading  aloud  simple 
words  and  sentences  to  the  adult  while  he 
feels  them  with  his  fingers,  in  this  way 
forming  an  association  between  the  sound 
of  a  word  and  its  Braille  symbol.  If 
records  with  such  exercises  could  be  made 
and  reproduced  on  the  Talking  Book  it 
would  save  time  for  both  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  and  it  would  make  the  learning 
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of  Braille  more  interesting  and  rapid. 
As  in  the  case  with  children  the  teacher 
may  obsei-ve  and  supervise  the  reading 
while  the  record  is  playing.  By  having 
the  pupil  follow  the  same  pages  in 
Braille  that  are  recorded  on  the  Talking 
Book  for  some  part  of  each  lesson,  the 
pupil  will  be  aided  by  association  in  per- 
ceiving the  Braille  characters  and  facil- 
ity in  following  the  Braille  line  will  be 
acquired.  The  Talking  Book  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  methods  of  in- 
struction in  Braille. 

Also  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Talk- 
ing Book  in  teaching  Braille  to  adults 
simple  rules  and  subjects  that  need  to 
be  remembered  may  be  kept  on  records 
and  given  to  the  pupil  to  play  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  teacher,  thus  saving  much 
time  that  is  lost  between  lessons  because 
the  pupil  forgets  what  the  teacher  has 
said. 

Another  great  problem  in  the  field  of 
Home  Teaching  which  the  Talking  Book 
will  aid  in  solving,  is  that  of  teaching 
English  to  foreign  bom  and  illiterate 
adults.  The  handicap  of  not  being  able 
to  communicate  with  those  around  one 
and  of  not  being  able  to  understand  the 
written  or  printed  language  of  the  country 
in  which  one  resides  is  limiting  enough 
in  itself,  but  when  coupled  with  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness  it  becomes  as  isolating 
as  a  prison  cell.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  Home  Teacher  to  do  whatever  is 
passible  to  teach  the  reading  and  writing 
of  English  to  those  adults  who  desire  it. 

For  such  an  adult  the  Talking  Book  of- 
fers the  unique  opportunity  of  having  the 
language,  alive  and  with  all  talk  richness 
in  conversation  and  reading,  brought  into 
his  home  to  be  heard  at  his  own  will  and 
leisure.  In  addition  to  the  regular  ma- 
terial used  in  the  teaching  of  Braille  the 
recording  of  pieces  of  life,  simple  conver- 
sation, little  stories  and  light  readings  on 
information  of  value  concerning  American 
ways  of  living  would  help  foreigners  and 
illiterates  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Some  regular  texts  for  the 
teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  could 
also  be  recorded  and  used  in  connection 
with  a  similar  Braille  text.  In  this  way 
the  foreign  bom  pupil  will  receive  much 
of  the  benefit  of  English  instruction  in  a 
class  room  with  the  additional  advantage 


that  every  phase  and  interest  of  adult 
life  can  be  brought  to  him  in  his  own 
home.  Such  oral  instruction  will  un- 
doubtedly encourage  many  foreigners  who 
are  now  unwilling,  to  learn  English, 

The  Talking  Book  can  also  be  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  \ 
languages  to  children.  The  most  import-  | 
ant  necessity  in  learning  foreign  language  i 
other  than  an  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar  and  vocabulary  is  being 
able  to  recreate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
language  by  hearing  it  spoken  often  and 
with  the  same  spirit  that  prevails  in  the 
country  to  which  the  language  is  native. 
For  this  reason  to  the  seeing  person  the 
learning  of  German  or  French  offers  dif- 
ficulty enough  but  to  the  blind  it  is  a  task 
indeed.  The  Talking  Book  offers  a  way 
to  make  learning  a  foreign  language 
easier,  for  it  can  make  available  to  the 
pupil  actual  conversation  or  reading  in 
the  language  which  he  wishes  to  study, 
and  it  will  help  him  to  develop  an  ear  for 
the  language,  to  make  its  vocabulary  and 
structure  a  living  part  of  him,  and  to 
enable  him  eventually  to  understand  and , 
speak  it  fluently. 

Another  educational  use  for  which  the 
Talking  Book  is  especially  adapted  is  the 
presentation  to  blind  children  in  the  class- 
room of  the  world  of  sound  in  such  a  way 
as  to  educate  them  to  recognize,  use 
and  appreciate  the  many  sound  sen- 
sations that  come  to  them  in  everyday 
life.  To  the  blind  child,  since  the  sense  of 
sight  upon  which  most  people  depend  for 
their  orientation  is  lacking,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  he  be  made  conscious  of  and 
able  to  utilize  in  his  adjustment,  all  that 
he  hears.  The  Talking  Book  can  be  used 
to  practical  advantage  since  it  can  pre- 
sent in  reproducable  form  the  important 
sounds  with  their  native  atmosphere. 
Such  sound  effects  in  nature  as  the  songs 
of  birds,  the  calls  of  animals,  and  the 
mechanical  sounds  of  machines  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil  with  their  names  and 
descriptions  of  them.  This  would  serve 
also  to  give  more  complete  and  lifelike 
meanings  to  the  tactual  models  and  thus 
in  this  respect  to  broaden  the  child's  edu- 
cation  and   experience. 

In  the  residential  school  the  child's  in- 
terest in  the  various  subjects  of  his  class 
room  work  can  be  further  stimulated  and 
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enlivened  by  using  the  Talking  Book  to 
illustrate  and  supplement  his  daily  lessons. 
Little  stories,  playlets,  and  stirring  dra- 
matic incidents  in  connection  with  history, 
geography,  health,  and  similar  subjects 
would  help  in  keeping  the  pupil  attentive 
and  in  putting  over  points  in  the  lesson 
which  might  otherwise  be  dry  and  color- 
less. As  the  pupil  advances  in  grade  and 
the  wealth  of  material  that  can  be  used 
increases,  the  role  that  the  Talking  Book 
can  play  by  way  of  illustration  and  dra- 
matic presentation  becomes  wider  and 
more  varied. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  attempt- 


ed to  present  the  more  immediate  educa- 
tional uses  which  the  Talking  Book  may 
serve  in  the  teaching  of  children  and  in 
the  Home  Teaching  of  adults.  This  is  an 
indicative  survey,  as  the  educational  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Talking  Book  are  innum- 
erable and  more  will  continue  to  develop 
as  it  grows  in  use.  In  addition  to  the 
ones  treated  above,  there  are  others,  such 
as  the  dramatic  presentation  of  playlets 
with  a  cast,  the  possibility  of  private  re- 
cording for  an  individual's  own  use,  and 
the  application  of  these  long  playing 
records  to  provide  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion  in  the   appreciation   of  music. 
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This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
traditions  and  procedures  of  the  past 
should  be  thrown  into  the  discard.  There 
are  certain  fundamentals  which  should  be 
retained  and  which  serve  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  may  be  built  the  new  ob- 
jectives, the  new  philosophies,  and  the 
new  principles  of  education.  Herein  lies 
the  danger  when  introducing  into  a  school 
system  a  new,  progressive  form  of  edu- 
cation. An  over-zealousness  disregards 
everjrthing  pertaining  to  the  old  order  and 
results  in  aimless  confusion^  An  ultra- 
conservatism  is  equally  as  disastrous,  ren- 
dering inadequate  the  training  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  en- 
vironment. There  should  be  a  synchro- 
nizing process  of  the  new  with  the  old 
until  the  entire  new  program  is  finally  in- 
stalled. "The  function  of  the  school  is 
to  maintain  the  solidarity  of  the  group 
and  also  to  elevate  and  direct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  social  order."* 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  well- 
defined  philosophy  of  education  must  be 
followed.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins  says,  "A 
philosophy  of  education  is  a  well-rounded, 
definitely  organized,  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  end  toward  which  education 
should  move,  or  the  end  which  social  life 
as  influenced  by  education  should  ap- 
proach." Upon  such  a  philosophy  are 
based  the  principles  of  progressive  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  program  of  education  which 
teaches  pupils  how  to  think  independently, 
to  organize  materials  effectively,  and  to 
express  results  directly.  W.  H.  Kilpat- 
rick  states,  "Any  experience  has  been 
educative  when  the  learner  has  grown  (1) 
in  outlook  and  insight,  (2)  in  attitudes 
and  appreciations,  and  (3)  in  means  of 
control."! 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  present  trend 
in  education.  The  focus  of  attention  is 
the  individual  child  and  about  him  center 
the  activities  of  the  school.  The  program 
for  the  blind  and  the  partially-seeing 
child,  while  not  so  very  different  from 
that  for  all  children,  is  colored  by  the 
consciousness  of  physical  handicap  which 
calls  for  adjustment  and  adaptation  of  ac- 
cepted educational  procedures  to  special 
situations.  The  difference  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  needs  as  in  the  place  of  em- 

♦Hopkins,  L.   Thomas:   Curriculum   Principles 
and    Practices. 
tKilpatrick,  W.  H. :  Foundations  of  Methods. 


phasis.  The  program  should  be  well- 
balanced  and  constructive,  emphasizing 
the  things  the  child  can  do  rather  than 
those  he  cannot,  and  making  these  the 
basis  of  his  contribution  to  community 
life.  Certain  eliminations  and  substitu- 
tions are  necessary  to  assist  the  blind 
child  in  understanding  his  environment 
and  to  prepare  him  for  competition  with 
his  seeing  companions.  So  far  as  possible, 
however,  the  curriculum  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind  should  conform  to  those  of 
our  best  public  school  systems  and  should 
be  further  enriched  by  manual  and  vo- 
cational courses,  as  comprehensive  and 
varied  as  space,  equipment  and  funds  will 
allow. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  progressive 
education  is  the  recognition  of  the  school 
as  an  agency  of  society  to  provide  those 
experiences  for  boys  and  girls  which  will 
equip  them  to  become  acceptable  citizens. 
At  present,  this  has  a  peculiar  signi- 
ficance in  the  education  of  the  blind  since 
the  progress  of  the  changing  world  has 
made  many  encroachments  upon  their 
limited  fields  of  activity.  Not  only  must 
the  school  for  the  blind  perform  its  func- 
tions of  social  adjustment  and  of  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  and  train- 
ing, it  must  go  further  and  equip  its  mem- 
bers for  a  valuable  use  of  leisure  time. 

At  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  latter  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
carefully  planned  summer  project  work. 
A  survey  of  the  possibilities  of  each  pupil 
is  made,  taking  into  consideration  his  age, 
his  skills  and  abilities,  and  his  home  en- 
vironment. The  vacation  activities  are 
planned  along  five  lines — ^physical,  social 
and  educational  development,  and  recre- 
ational and  money-making  activities.  Let- 
ters are  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians 
soliciting  their  interest  and  encourage- 
ment. Upon  their  return  in  the  Fall, 
proper  recognition  is  given  to  those  pupUs 
who  have  carried  out  their  projects  as 
outlined,  or  similar  ones.  Since  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  are  given  in  the 
TEACHERS'  FORUM  of  May,  1934,  fur- 
ther explanation  is  unnecessary.  The 
alertness  and  the  rosy  cheeks  of  our 
pupils  upon  their  return  to  school  testify 
to  the  success  of  the  plan.  The  aggregate 
money  earned  last  vacation  totalled  nearly 
six  hundred  dollars,  but  the  real  resultant 
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benefits  were  those  not  counted  by  dollars 
and  cents. 

A  second  principle  of  progressive  edu- 
cation is  the  recognition  of  individual  dif- 
ferences in  skills,  abilities  and  attitudes. 
Especially  is  this  difference  true  of  any 
given  group  of  blind  children,  coming  as 
they  do  from  such  varied  environments. 
If  a  curriculum  could  be  evolved  which 
would  care  for  these  individual  differences, 
instructors  of  the  blind  would  feel  the  mil- 
lenium  had  come  and  nothing  was  left  to 
be  desired.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
make  a  course  s;ifiiciently  flexible  to  care 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  problem 
cases.  The  sound  curriculum  is  built  upon 
the  knowledge  that  while  children  vary  in 
their  capacities,  and  in  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  they  are  fundamentally  alike  in 
those  qualities  which  render  group  activity 
desirable.  Almost  every  child  likes  action 
and  novelty,  while  his  capacity  for  con- 
crete thought  is  greater  than  that  for 
abstract  ideas.  Also,  group  activities  are 
desirable  in  that  they  offer  rich  possi- 
bilities for  the  development  of  social 
habits.  What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  sag- 
acious application  of  general  principles  to 
individual  problems. 

Such  material  should  be  selected  and 
developed  as  will  meet  a  large  range  of 
individual  remands.  Quoting  from  John 
Dewey,  we  find  that  "A  child's  individual- 
ity cannot  be  found  in  what  he  does  or  in 
what  he  consciously  likes  at  a  given 
moment;  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  con- 
nected course  of  his  actions.  Conscious- 
ness of  desire  and  purpose  can  be  genuinely 
attained  only  toward  the  close  of  some 
fairly  prolonged  sequence  of  activities. 
Consequently  some  organization  of  sub- 
ject matter  reached  through  a  serial  or 
consecutive  course  of  doings,  held  together 
within  the  unity  of  progressively  growing 
occupation  or  project,  is  the  only  means 
which  corresponds  to  real  individuality.  So 
far  is  organization  from  being  hostile  to 
the  principle  of  individuality — that  much 
of  the  energy  that  sometimes  goes  to 
thinking  about  individual  children  might 
better  be  devoted  to  discovering  some 
worthwhile  activity  and  to  arranging  the 
conditions  under  which  it  can  be  carried 
forward.''^ 


$Dewey,    John:    Progressive    Education    and 
the    Science    of    Education 


The  third,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
principle  of  progressive  education  is  the 
fact  that  all  learning  is  based  on  experi- 
ences. "It  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
every  individual  to  avoid  those  experiences 
which  annoy  and  to  seek  those  which 
satisfy."§  The  entire  process  of  an  ex- 
perience is  to  undertake  or  carry  to  com- 
pletion a  project,  and  to  undergo  the  con- 
sequences. "It  is  not  experience  when  a 
child  merely  sticks  his  finger  into  a  flame, 
it  is  an  experience  when  the  movement  is 
connected  with  the  pain  which  he  under- 
goes in  consequence."!!  The  school  should 
incorporate  into  its  program  such  experi- 
ences as  will  result  in  effective  learning. 

If  the  principles  of  progressive  education 
are  to  be  adapted  for  use  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind,  three  things  are  necessary; 
(1)  a  revision  of  the  curriculum,  (2)  a 
modification  of  methods  of  presenting  edu- 
cational material,  and  (3)  a  re-direction 
of  teacher  training. 

(1)  In  undertaking  a  curriculum  re- 
vision, the  first  step  should  be  an  analysis 
of  the  one  now  in  use.  In  order  to  do 
this  intelligently,  defiiute  objectives  must 
be  set  up  for  each  course  and  the  content 
of  the  curriculum  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  these  desired  outcomes.  The  new  out- 
comes of  education  emphasize  insights,  ap- 
preciations, and  understandings  rather 
than  the  skills  of  performing,  though  there 
are  certain  fundamentals  which  depend 
upon  drill  and  rote  memory,  and  which 
eventually   become    automatic    responses. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  mini- 
mum basic  requirements  of  each  course 
and  around  these  to  build  those  units  and 
projects  which  will  vitalize  the  work. 
These  projects  should  be  built  upon  those 
interests  which  lead  to  desirable  activities, 
those  activities  which  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  course.  Having  decided 
upon  the  interest,  determine  what  pro- 
ject will  develop  that  interest.  This  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  age  level  of  the 
child  and  appropriate  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Also  it  should  achieve  the  desired 
aims  and  should  correlate  with  the  other 
activities  of  the  grade.  It  should  be  built 
upon  previous  knowledge  and  point  toward 
the  next  higher  step  in  the  course.    These 

§Dewey,   John:    Democracy   and   Education. 
HBulletin:  Procedures  for  Virginia  State  Cur- 
riculum  Program. 
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units  -of  work  should  represent  a  consist- 
ent growth  from  grade  to  grade,  so  cor- 
related with  the  work  of  each  that  the 
completed  program  shows  no  sudden  break 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  child. 
However  good  a  project  may  be,  unless 
it  fulfills  these  conditions,  it  has  no  place 
in  a  school  curriculum. 

iCurriculum  revision,  if  undertaken  ser- 
iously, is  more  than  a  mere  re-writing  of 
a  course  of  study  or  the  putting  into  prac- 
tice new  ideas  at  random.  It  must  be 
founded  upon  a  thorough  understanding, 
by  the  entire  faculty,  of  the  principles 
governing  the  revision.  When  completed, 
its  incorporation  into  the  school  program 
should  be  a  gradual,  harmonious  in- 
stallation. 

At  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
systematic  curriculum  revision  was  begun 
in  the  Fall  of  1931.  During  that  session, 
a  portion  of  each  faculty  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  present  trends 
of  education.  The  next  session,  the  aims 
of  this  type  of  education  were  studied, 
defining  them  in  terms  of  understandings, 
attitudes,  appreciations  and  automatic  re- 
sponses. Material  for  this  analytical  study 
was  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation through  a  series  of  bulletins  gov- 
erning the  Virginia  State  Curriculum  Pro- 
gram. This  past  session,  actual  revision 
was  begun  and  several  courses  completed. 
During  the  process  of  this  revision,  many 
classroom  projects  were  worked  out  to 
prove  the  value  of  those  outcomes  which 
had  been  defined  for  that  particular  sub- 
ject. This  laboratory  process  of  evolving 
the  curriculum  takes  more  time  but  makes 
the  work  more  effectual.  Next  session, 
the  courses  which  are  completed  will  be 
put  into  classroom  practice  where  they 
will  receive  constructive  criticism.  The 
entire  elementary  course  will  be  tentative- 
ly completed  next  session.  One  of  the 
projects,  entitled  "The  Fair",  is  on  ex- 
hibit here  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
correlation  of  projects  with  other  subjects 
of  that  grade. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  ap- 
lication  of  these  principles  will  be  to  out- 
line the  session's  work  in  one  group  where 
the  entire  program  was  based  upon  corre- 
lated xmits.  This  group  was  composed  of 
five  children,  born  deaf,  and  progressively 
becoming    blind.      Three    of    the    children 


were  of  normal  intelligence;  one  boy  was 
of  the  retarded  group  but  skillful  in  man- 
ual work;  and  one  girl  was  incapable  of 
sustained  thought  or  action.  All  five 
came  from  rural  environments. 

The  objectives,  as  outlined,  were:  (1) 
acquisition  of  language,  (2)  training  in 
oral  speech,  (3)  acquirement  of  as  many 
visual  concepts  as  possible  while  vision 
remains,  (4)  cultivation  of  a  knowledge  of 
Braille  and  of  such  other  mediums  of  ex- 
pression as  would  insure  an  understand- 
ing contact  with  the  outer  world.  The 
latter  included  manual  spelling  in  the 
hand,  lip-reading  by  vibration,  and  speech 
interpretation.  The  methods  used  were 
both  functional  and  formal,  the  entire  pro- 
gram being  based  upon  a  series  of 
projects. 

My  first  contact  with  this  group  was 
the  first  of  February  of  last  year,  at 
which  time  we  began  the  project  of  the 
"Home".  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
these  were  deaf  children  whose  language 
was  limited  to  about  third  grade  level, 
and  also  the  fact  that  all  information  was 
taught  and  constantly  checked  through 
the  various  channels  of  sight  recognition; 
script;  manual  spelling  in  the  hand;  lip- 
vibration,  by  touch;  Braille  reading  and 
writing;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  by  oral 
speech,  you  will  readily  recognize  that 
there  had  to  be  maintained  a  high  level 
of  sustained  interest. 

I   will   describe   the   "Home"   project   in 
some  detail  and  mention  the  others  in  the 
order   they   were   taken   up. 
I.     Home  Project. 

A.  A  house  and  its  parts,  working  from 
known  to  unknown. 

1.  Collection  of  pictures  showing  parts 
of  building. 

2.  Class  taken  to  a  house  and  real 
parts  pointed  out  and  compared 
with  pictures. 

3.  Pictures  pasted  in  book,  with  names 
written  below  in  both  script  and 
Braille. 

4.  Free-hand  drawing  of  own  home. 

B.  Interior  of  house. 

1.  General  floor  plans. 

2.  Each  room  taken  separately,  as 
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A.  Kitchen 

(1)  furniture 

(2)  use 

(3)  utensils 

(4)  preparation  of  food 

(5)  trip  to  school  kitchen. 

Note:  When  dining  room  was  studied, 
the  children  were  taught  how  to  set 
a  table  and  how  to  serve. 

C.  Lawn  and  surroundings. 

D.  Flowers,  trees  and  garden. 

II.  Farm  Project. 

A.  Oorrelated  with  home  project. 

B.  Pictures  contrasting  farm  life  and 
city  life. 

C.  Detailed  study  of  buildings,  equip- 
ment, animals,  poultry,  crops,  and 
activities. 

III.  By-products  of  the  Farm. 

A.  Eggs,  poultry,  meat,  milk. 

B.  Cheese,  butter,  lard,  evaporated  milk, 
ham,  bacon,  etc. 

C.  Flour,  puffed  wheat,  other  cereals,  etc. 

D.  Leather  goods  as  gloves,  coats,  shoes, 
etc. 

IV.  Transportation. 

V.     A   Store. 

The  grocery  store  was  the  first  studied 
and  a  model  store  was  set  up  in  the  class- 
room. Many  of  the  articles  were  made 
by  pasting  the  pictures  on  cardboard  and 
attaching  to  a  standard.  The  pupils  play- 
ed store,  using  toy  money.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, they  used  oral  speech.  This  was 
sometimes  varied,  having  the  children 
write  their  lists  in  script  or  Braille  to 
test  the  various  abilities.  This  work  was 
varied  by  working  out  a  circus  project, 
previous  to  the  circus  coming  to  Staunton; 
and  also  one  of  games  and  sports  in 
season. 

The  entire  work  of  the  session  was 
built  around  these  units,  and  a  great  fund 
of  general  information  was  included,  such 
as  how  to  tell  time,  the  use  of  the  cal- 
endar, various  weights  and  measures,  etc. 
Every  activity  was  applied  to  the  daily 
problems  of  living.  The  retarded  boy 
took    great    interest    in    helping    to    make 


parts  of  the  projects,  in  cutting  and  past- 
ing the  pictures,  and  in  other  activities. 
It  was  found  that  he  had  a  considerable 
fund  of  practical  knowledge.  Less  pro- 
gress was  shown  by  the  girl  who  was 
mentally  abnormal,  though  she  was  able 
to  take  part  in  some  of  the  work. 

While  the  above  program  would  not 
apply,  in  toto,  to  a  corresponding  group 
of  blind  children,  the  underlying  principle 
is  the  same.  Too  long,  the  school  has 
functioned  compartmentally  with  no  vital 
relationship  among  its  component  parts. 
We  have  become  a  race  so  permeated  with 
this  type  of  training  that  we  automatically 
don  our  best  behavior  with  our  Sunday 
clothes  and,  by  the  same  token,  discard 
them  on  Monday.  Many  of  us  were  edu- 
cated under  the  old  system.  We  were  led 
to  tag,  catalog,  and  pigeonhole  each  vari- 
ous branch  of  our  learning  and  to  guard 
jealously  the  key,  lest  our  history  should 
become  associated  with  our  English,  or 
a  geography  lesson,  perchance,  should 
teach  us  some  arithmetic.  There  was  a 
compartment  for  reading,  one  for  spelling, 
and  so  on;  and  the  mind  acqviired  agility 
by  hopping  from  one  to  the  other  through- 
out the  day. 

Now,  however,  the  central  thought  in 
curriculum  building  is  integration.  In- 
tegration, in  this  sense,  means  the  vmi- 
fying  of  the  work  of  a  group  through  the 
inter-relationship  of  the  subjects  taught. 
It  is  the  basic  foxmdation  upon  which  all 
the  principles  of  progressive  education  are 
built. 

(2)  As  for  the  methods  to  be  employed, 
these  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  or- 
iginality and  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 
There  are  a  few  general  principles,  how- 
ever, which  apply  to  practically  all  levels. 
The  good  method  will  utilize  pupil  ability, 
either  manual  or  intellectual.  The  manual 
activity  should  result  in  an  acquired  skill, 
and  the  intellectual,  in  giving  a  new  and 
significant  meaning  to  an  old  idea.  Blind 
children  need  those  activities  which  de- 
velop most  carefully  a  correlation  of  the 
motor  and  mental  responses.  The  project 
method  should  be,  therefore,  of  even  more 
value  to  them  than  to   the  normal   child. 

Methods  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  course.  Even  if  the 
content  is  the  same,  one  method  will  be 
used  if  the  purpose  is  to  develop  insight, 
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another  if  the  aim  is  appreciation,  and 
still  another  if  the  objective  is  to  develop 
skill.  The  general  purpose  of  each,  how- 
ever, will  be  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to 
think  rather  than  what  to  think.  All 
methods  should  conform  to  the  age  level 
of  the  group  and  to  the  determined  out- 
comes of  the  course. 

(3)  The  re-direction  of  teacher  training 
for  work  in  schools  for  the  blind  should 
include  a  knowledge  of  the  new  trends  in 
education;  to  what  extent  these  are  adapt- 
able for  use  with  blind  children;  and 
familiarity  with  those  methods  by  which 
they  can  be  applied.  A  teacher  should 
have  a  perspective  not  only  of  her  own 
work  as  a  vmit  but  of  its  place  in  the 
curriculum  scheme  so  there  will  be  a  har- 
monious relationship  with  the  grade  pre- 
ceding as  well  as  the  next  higher  grade. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  that  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  assuming  the  pro- 
fessional rating  which  is  its  due.  To  for- 
ward and  further  stimulate  this  move,  I 
present  to  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  the  following  re- 
commendations: 

First,  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  re- 
quire such  training  for  their  teachers  as 
will  assure  the  maintenance  of  high  edu- 
cational standards. 

Second,  that  this  Association  sponsor 
for  instructors  of  the  blind  salaries  which 


are  commensurate  with  their  services,  and 
which  compare  favorably  with  those  re- 
ceived in  other  branches  of  special  edu- 
cation. 

Third,  that  some  form  of  honorary 
recognition  be  given  to  those  instructors, 
or  such  other  persons,  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  work  for 
the  blind. 

Fourth,  that  this  Association  appoint 
various  committees  to  forward  the  work 
of  the  education  of  the  blind,  these  com- 
mittees to  function  over  the  two  year 
period  and  to  report  at  the  next  Biennial 
Convention.  Such  topics  as  curriculum  re- 
search; social  adjustment  problems;  home 
and  school  relations;  vocation  activities; 
student  loan  funds,  etc.,  might  be  con- 
sidered. 

Fifth,  that  the  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  work  out,  through  a  conmiittee 
appointed  by  this  Association,  a  basic  cur- 
riculum "core"  which  would  represent  the 
fundamental,  minimum  objectives  of  each 
course  and  which  would  be  uniform  in 
each  schooL  Each  school  could  then  build 
aroimd  this  such  vmits  and  activities  as 
woidd  best  suit  its  particular  environment. 
This  would  carry  into  our  school  systems 
for  the  blind  the  fundamental  principle  of 
progressive  education, — ^that  of  integration 
of  ideals,  standards  and  objectives. 


DISCUSSION 

J.  S.  Ganey 
Principal,   Alabama   School  for  the   Blind,   Talladega,   Alabama 


He  who  thinks  by  the  inch  and  talks 
by  the  yard  should  be  moved  by  the  foot. 
I  promise  not  to  talk  too  long. 

What  is  Progressive  Education?  Most 
of  us  are  old  enough  to  have  lived  under 
two  distinctly  different  ideals  with  re- 
gard to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
education.  There  was  the  classical  ideal 
which  stressed  the  cultural  studies.  The 
curriculum  was  built  around  such  subjects 
as  literature,  foreign  languages,  mathe- 
matics, logic  and  music.  Little  thought 
was  given  to  the  utilitarian  or  bread  and 
butter  side  of  life.  Then,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  pendulum  began  to 
swing  in  the  opposite  direction  and  we 
heard  much  about  those  studies  that  pre- 


pared us  for  making  a  living.  All  sorts 
of  handicraft  were  emphasized — ^woodwork, 
domestic  art,  housekeeping,  practical  farm- 
ing, and  many  others  were  brought  to  the 
front.  In  time  the  cultural  and  classical 
studies  were  greatly  neglected,  so  that  our 
courses  of  study  came  in  due  time,  to 
minister  almost  exclusively  to  the  material 
side  of  life. 

I  am  sure  that  all  present  will  agree 
that  there  is  much  in  each  of  these  ideals 
of  education  to  commend  itself.  We  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  maintaining  cul- 
tural standards  in  all  our  training.  Also, 
we  recognize  the  necessity  of  training  our 
youth  in  those  things  which  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  keen  competition  of  the 
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times  in  the  matter  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood. Progressive  education,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  and 
harmonize  these  two  ideals  in  education. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  adjust  our  courses  of 
study  to  the  living,  moving  problems  and 
situations  which  meet  us  at  every  turn 
in   life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pi'ogressive  Edu- 
cation will  not  itself  soon  become  a  fetish, 
a  mere  catch  phrase,  with  little  meaning. 
But  in  any  effort  at  training  the  human 
mind  we  are  dealing  largely  with  spirit 
and  no  mere  mechanical  formula  is  large 
enough  to  include  all  of  its  needs,  present 
and  future.  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with 
the  vinderlying  thoughts  of  that  part  of 
Mrs.  Coville's  excellent  paper  on  cur- 
riculum planning  and  building.  The  cur- 
riculimi  is  the  architectural  drawing  upon 
which  we  are  to  erect  that  beautiful  super- 
structure called  education.  But  if  Luther 
had  lived  strictly  by  the  curriculum  of 
his  day  there  might  not  have  been  any 
reformation.  If  Jefferson  had  conformed 
perfectly  to  the  curriculimi  of  his  times 
there  might  not  have  been  any  declaration 
of  independence.  It  takes  a  big  man  to 
make  a  big  curriculum  just  as  it  takes 
a  great  architect  to  draw  the  plans  of  a 
great  building.  However,  these  curricula, 
these  plans,  are  necessary,  and  perhaps  we 
show  our  strength  or  weakness  here  as 
nowhere  else. 

Having  completed  our  curriculum,  our 
plans,  our  courses  of  study  in  conformity 
with  the  best  thought  of  progressive  edu- 
cation, how  are  we  going  to  make  this 
wonderful  thing  work?  The  most  power- 
ful and  perfect  motor  car  needs  gasoline 
to  make  it  run.  So,  likewise,  a  course  of 
study  must  be  vitalized.  You  and  I  might 
have  identical  courses  of  study  planned 
for  our  schools  and  still  have  far  different 
results  in  our  efforts  to  use  them. 

I  want  to  discuss  four  words  briefly — 
words  which  I  feel  are  important  in  any 
scheme  of  correct  training  of  youth:  In- 
spiration, Motivation,  Education  and  In- 
formation. 

Inspiration  is  the  breathing-in,  flame 
kindling  process.  Many  of  our  pupils 
oome  to  us  with  a  leaden  outlook  on  life. 
We  must  fire  their  minds  and  hearts  with 
a  new  zeal.  I  think  we  should  have  in 
our    schools    frequent    times    of    assembly 


when  all  of  the  pupils,  teachers  and  of-. 
ficers  come  together  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  beautiful  songs,  talking  of  beauti- 
ful things  and  the  like.  I  think  once  a 
day,  preferably  in  the  morning,  is  not  too 
often.  Bring  nothing  of  the  harsh  or  dis- 
ciplinary to  these  meetings.  Make  them 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  humanly  possible. 
Recite  some  little  gem,  such  as: 

"Here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away?" 

or, 

"I  live  for  those  who  love  me 
Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me 
And  awaits  my  spirit,  too; 
For  the   right  that  needs   assistance 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance 
For  the  Future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that   I  can  do." 

Then  I  would  read  from  the  book  of 
Holy  Writ: 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart 
and  lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding." 

Motivation  holds  the  secret  to  the  solu- 
tion to  most  of  our  problems  in  discipline, 
indifference    and    apparent    stupidity. 

Having  once  inspired  a  child  it  is  an 
easy  step  to  give  him  a  motive  for  worthy 
accomplishment.  And  thus  we  have  a 
pupil  who  really  wants  to  learn.  It  is 
easy  to  direct  the  habits  and  conduct  of 
any  child  who  is  fired  with  the  ambition 
to  accomplish. 

By  the  word  education  I  mean  not  the 
broader  sense,  but  the  primary  meaning 
"to  lead  out".  As  his  teacher  it  is  my 
duty  to  find  out  all  I  can  about  what  is 
in  that  pupil.  What  are  his  aptitudes, 
talents,  tastes,  and  so  on?  I  am  to  an- 
alyze and  prescribe  for  him.  In  other 
words,  as  his  trainer,  I  am  first  to  find 
out  what  I  have  on  which  to  build  and 
then  proceed. 

By  the  word  information  I  mean  the 
forming-in  process  by  which  I  am  to  build 
into  that  pupil  such  standards  and  ideals 
as  I  feel  will  best  fit  him  for  society. 
Standards  of  clean  living,  ideals  of  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  and  many  others  have 
their  place  here.  In  fine  I  am  to  implant 
into  him  such  ideals  as  will  help  him  to 
fill  his  place  anywhere,  any  time,  with 
rectitude  and  efficiency. 
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WRITING  TAUGHT  WITH  THE  IDEA  OF  PERSONAL 
SATISFACTION  OR  COMMERCIALISM 

Charles  E.  Kaufman 
Head  Teacher,  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


Life  is  worthwhile,  and  it  becomes  in- 
finitely more  so,  if  you  and  I  are  given 
a  chance  to  show  what  we  can  actually 
do  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  others. 

All  too  few  of  our  blind  are  ever  given 
the  opportunity  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  they  are  able  to  accomplish  some- 
thing worthwhile.  Trades  and  industries 
are  loath  to  take  on  the  blind,  first  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  caimot  produce, 
then  there  are  the  ever-present  compensa- 
tion laws  to  cope  with.  Therefore,  there 
looms  up  before  us  today,  as  always,  that 
age-old  problem  as  to  what  the  blind  shall 
do  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Are  there  not  some 
fields  of  activity  into  which  our  schools 
may  guide  these  blind,  and  if  possible 
help  to  make  them  more  independent?  Is 
it  not  our  business  to  adapt  our  courses 
to  the  needs  of  our  pupils?  'Can  it  be 
possible  that  we  are  paying  too  much  at- 
tention to  exactness  in  academic  training, 
and  losing  sight  of  the  days  that  are 
bound  to  come  after  leaving  our  schools? 
Do  we  pay  sufficient  attention  to  vocational 
guidance  and  individual  tendencies?  Ulti- 
mately, does  not  the  school  exist  for  the 
child? 

A  few  years  ago  the  Colorado  School 
felt  that  perhaps  there  was  another  field 
of  endeavor  wherein  certain  blind  might 
find  unbounded  joy  and  limitless  satisfac- 
tion, while  a  great  many  might  even  at- 
tain to  envied  distinction.  Not  altogether 
a  new  idea,  but  an  old  idea  extended,  as 
it  were,  to  include  the  practical  and  use- 
ful side  of  good  English. 

We  do  not  only  aim  to  make  English 
well  spoken  and  written,  but  we  mean  to 
actually  use  good  English  as  a  tool  to 
bring  into  being  latent  thoughts  and  ideas. 
We  believe  that  by  so  doing  English  will 
have  become  a  rich  source  of  personal 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  easing  the  econo- 
mic situation  among  many  of  our  pupils. 

By  developing  the  project  of  iCreative 
writing,  or  Free  Lancing,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  we  do  not  aim  to  replace  any 
other  activity  or  subject.    Incidentally  we 


have  found  that  it  has  created  such  an 
interest  among  our  pupils  that  they  use 
much  spare  time  in  turning  out  various 
compositions.  Perhaps  I  might  say  that 
we  believe  a  happier  atmosphere  has  been 
the  case,  and  that  even  lessons  have  been 
attacked  with  more  pep  and  purpose.  It 
is  distinctly  understood  by  all  our  pupils 
that  lessons  shall  come  first — creative  work 
to  be  taken  up  when  time  permits.  Sur- 
prising indeed,  how  some  of  our  best 
pupils  bring  in  volumes  of  material. 

We  strive  to  make  good  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  short  story  writing  as  presented 
in  our  Rhetoric  course,  as  well  as  many 
outside  helps.  Several  of  the  best  cur- 
rent magazines  lend  their  stories,  poems 
and  articles  to  our  EngUsh  training.  We 
study  three  or  four  writers'  magazines 
for  helpful  articles  and  slants  on  hxm- 
dreds  of  markets.  Quite  natural  that  we 
cannot  bring  all  these  helps  to  pupils  dur- 
ing class  periods.  Odd  moments  and  an 
occasional  Saturday  evening  meeting  of 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  serve  their  pur- 
pose nobly.  Attendance  at  these  meet- 
ings is  optional,  with  an  invitation  to  all 
who  are  interested,  and  they  certainly  do 
attend. 

There  is  a  standing  assignment  in  all 
our  English  classes,  in  the  high  school, 
which  calls  for  creative  work.  Whether 
we  are  working  in  figures  of  speech  or 
discussing  Dickens,  the  individual  pupils 
know  that  if  they  have  a  plot  in  mind  and 
can  find  time  to  write  it  up,  they  shall 
carry  it  through. 

You  are  not  wrong  in  guessing  the 
great  amount  of  time  the  teacher  needs 
to  spend  in  checking  up  misspelled  words, 
offering  suggestions,  and  seeing  that  the 
script  is  prepared  for  the  market.  The 
typing  is  almost  invariably  done  by  the 
pupil  himself,  after  the  corrections  have 
been  made.  The  teacher  also  must  be 
one  who  loves  to  rummage  about  for 
suitable  markets,  and  who  can  stand  the 
gaff  of  rejection  slips — for  get  them  you 
must.  Certainly  we  are  handed  a  certam 
number   of  papers   that   would   never   sell. 
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In  such  cases  we  simply  lay  them  aside 
and  encourage  the  pupil  to  try  again,  or 
to  try  something  else  more  to  his  ability. 
After  all,  giving  words  of  encouragement 
here  and  there,  is  one  of  our  big  jobs. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know 
some  of  our  experiences  and  the  interest 
they  have  created  among  our  pupils.  A 
few  years  ago  one  of  our  boys  became 
very  much  interested  in  poetry.  The  teach- 
er selected  one  which  was  submitted  to  a 
certain  boys'  magazine.  It  was  accepted 
and  paid  for  at  the  usual  rate.  In  short 
order  the  act  was  repeated,  however,  this 
time  submitting  to  a  new  concern.  This 
acceptance  was  double  the  price  of  the 
first.  Upon  the  third  acceptance,  and  by 
still  another  company,  the  price  was  three 
times  that  received  for  the  first  poem. 
You  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
boy  and  his  classmates.  By  this  time 
nearly  everybody  was  writing  poetry. 

All  these  experiences  led  our  young 
friend  on  to  another  and  greater  venture, 
which  perhaps  brought  him  more  satis- 
faction than  any  one  gesture  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  made.  During  his  spare  mo- 
ments he  composed  forty  poems.  From 
this  list  the  teacher  selected  twenty-four 
of  the  best.  These  were  copywritten,  and 
the  Colorado  Springs  Lions  Club  paid  for 
the  printing  of  three  himdred  copies  of 
this  little  poetry  book.  The  author  sold 
his  production,  paid  the  Lions  every  cent 
of  his  indebtedness,  and  realized  about 
JBfty  dollars  net  on  his  venture.  I  ask 
you — was  it  worthwhile?  Was  there  any- 
thing to  impart  encouragement,  satisfac- 
tion, and  instill  confidence  into  a  Blind 
boy  who  had  never  before  earned  a  dollar 
in  his  life? 

Perhaps  this  boy  never  will  be  herald- 
ed as  a  great  poet,  but  his  brain  children, 
simple  though  they  were,  gave  enjoyment 
to  many  people.  Conscious  of  a  task  car- 
ried through  to  the  very  end  made  this 
boy  live  deeper  and  find  a  greater  joy  in 
living.  Perhaps  a  few  lines  might  give 
you  an  idea  of  his  trend: 

What  if  the  winds  of  winter  blow. 
And  fling  their  darts  of  ice  and  snow; 
We  hear  the  merry  robin  sing — 
"Cheer  up.  Cheer  up,  for  it  is  spring." 


The  grass  is  scarcely  turning  green. 
Nor  can  the  smallest  leaf  be  seen; 
Yet  ever  does  that  cadence  swell, 
"Cheer  up.  Cheer  up,  for  all  is  well." 

Fair  messenger  of  love  divine, 
Fair  priest  of  nature's  sacred  shrine; 
Teach  us  to  sing  when  skies  are  gray; 
Of  joys  to  come  another  day. 

Later  four  additional  pupils  tried  the 
poetry  line,  three  of  which  succeeded  in 
selling.  One  boy  attempted  the  seasonal 
type.     To  illustrate: 

Let  her  wave  in  the  turquoise  heaven 
With  her  baffling  beauty  sublime. 
Let  her  wave  with  an  unboimded  freedom, 
Till  she  fades  in  the  stretches  of  time. 

Till  the  silvery  stars  cease  to  twinkle 
And  the  sun's  golden  bars  cease  to  flame. 
Let  her  wave  as  a  tri-colored  emblem 
Should  wave  o'er  a  nation  of  fame. 

To  illustrate  the  variety  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  method  of  treatment  let  us  look 
at  one  more.  Here  we  have  the  western 
atmosphere  portrayed  by  a  ranch  boy — 

0  give  nie  a  range  where  no  one  is  strange. 
Where  ■  cowboys   are  jolly  aU   day; 
Where  cool  mountain  streams  in  tune  with 

my  dreams 
Make  living  so  happy  and  gay. 

Where  coveys  of  quail  like  fleecy  clouds  sail, 

Or  eagles  so  gracefully  soar; 

Contented  herds   stray  and  nimble   calves 

play, 
Across  the   green  valley's  smooth  floor. 

1  love  to   recline   beneath   some  tall   pine 
And  gaze  at  the  meadows  below, 

Or  turn  to  the  west  where  high  mountains 

rest. 
Beneath  their  white  blankets  of  snow. 

O,  who  would  exchange  this  open,  free  range 
Where  meadow  larks  whistle  and  trill. 
For  city  walls  high,  that  hide  the  blue  sky. 
Or  traffic  that  never  is  still? 

I'll  pull  up  my  freight  before  it's  too  late; 

I'm  headed  for  sage  covered  plains. 

I'll  stay  here  no  more  where  cars  by  the 

score 
Buzz  time  to  the  rumble  of  trains. 
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Another  very  difficult  feat  was  the  sell- 
ing, by  two  girls,  of  short  stories  suit- 
able for  wee  boys  and  girls.  Here  of 
course,  we  find  a  real  task,  but  many 
markets    if   the    stories   are   well   written. 

Our  aim  quite  naturally,  is  to  discover 
the  one  phase  of  creative  work  which  each 
interested  pupil  is  best  able  to  handle, 
and  then  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  en- 
courage that  particular  line.  Truly  aston- 
ishing are  the  varieties  of  interests  we 
have  uncovered. 

I  might  say  that  we  endeavor,  in  our 
English  classes,  to  present  the  various 
forms  of  literary  creations  in  such  a  way 
that  individual  pupils  catch  their  beauty 
and  significance.  We  attempt  to  link  life 
up  with  the  best  in  Literature.  I  believe 
that  the  more  we  can  accomplish  along 
this  line,  the  better  will  be  the  outlook 
on  life.  It  must  of  needs  tend  to  bring 
out  the  best  that  any  pupil  can  produce. 

Certainly  there  lies  the  thought  of  pro- 
ducing a  piece  of  work  which  can  be  sold, 
and  a  realization  of  material  gain.  All 
very  true,  since  practically  all  our  pupils 
could  use  to  advantage  money  gained  from 
this  or  any  other  source,  however,  we 
stress  the  cultural  side  of  the  picture  first 
and  foremost.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
boys  and  girls  write  because  they  want  to 
learn  how  to  express  themselves  well. 
Furthermore  there  is  that  satisfaction  of 
completing  a  task  in  the  best  possible 
way,  for  if  that  piece  of  work  is  not  well 
done,  everybody  knows  it  will  stand  no 
chance  with  any  Editor.  Again,  there 
comes  that  precious  sense  of  values,  which 
we  should  all  cultivate  more.  The  prized 
art  of  being  able  to  choose  the  best  in 
Literature,  then  to  strive  to  produce  in 
kind. 

Not  only  have  our  pupils  produced  and 
sold  poetry  and  short  stories,  but  we 
have  even  had  jokesters  in  our  group.  One 
of  these  having  sold  his  wares  to  a  well 
known  Chicago  Daily.  Short  feature 
articles  seem  to  find  their  places  in  many 
publications.  We  have  learned  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  articles  on  western  ways 
of  doing  things,  animals  and  plants  pe- 
culiar to  our  section,  ancient  Indian  cus- 
toms, mountains,  lakes,  ranch  life,  etc., 
are  all  in  demand  at  times.  Other  sub- 
jects that  have  been  used  are  Music,  meth- 


ods  of  teaching  the  Blind,  and  also  short 
editorials  of  abstract  titles. 

Sufficient  unto  the  experiment,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  another  venture  on  the 
credit  side  of  our  ledger,  which  proves 
that  Blind  high  school  pupils  can  success- 
fully compete  with  pupils  in  school  for 
the  sighted.  The  SCHOLASTIC,  a  mag- 
azine used  in  high  school  classrooms  for 
the  sighted,  has  been  adopted  by  o^ur 
school.  Obviously  we  can  use  but  one 
copy  since  it  does  not  come  in  Braille, 
and  the  articles,  stories  etc.,  must  be  read 
to  our  classes.  This  magazine  fills  a  very 
important  bill  in  our  classroom,  inasmuch 
as  it  keeps  our  pupils  in  touch  with  the 
latest  in  Literature  and  writers  of  the  day. 

SCHOLASTIC  offers  each  year,  approxi- 
mately ten  thousand  dollars  in  prizes,  to 
pupils  in  sighted  high  schools  in  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines,  for  creative  writing.  Four 
times  some  of  our  pupils  have  entered 
various  divisions  of  the  competition  and 
twice  have  we  won  prizes  and  honorable 
mention.  One  of  our  boys  scored  twice — 
the  first  time  he  won  first  place  for  the 
state  of  Colorado  in  the  Article  division, 
and  another  time  he  took  second  Inter- 
national prize  for  the  Historical  division. 
Simultaneously  another  pupil  was  given 
honorable  mention  in  another  division. 
Therefore  we  are  convinced  that  records 
can  be  made  along  these  lines,  if  our  Blind 
are  given  a  chance  to  show  what  they  are 
able  to  do.  I  might  add  that  in  no  case 
did  the  Editor  know  that  he  was  consider- 
ing the  script  of  a  Blind  person. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  out  of 
four  short  story  prizes  offered  by  the 
LIGHTHOUSE,  through  their  official  Mag- 
azine, two  have  been  won  by  pupils  from 
our  school.  Prize  contests  in  other  mag- 
azines have  ready  interest  among  our 
pupils.  Contests  are  stressed,  although 
not  too  much,  throughout  all  the  grades, 
so  that  we  have  had  winnings  or  sales 
throughout  the  third,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

You  will  recall  the  short  story  contests 
conducted  through  our  little  Braille  Week- 
ly Reader  from  time  to  time.  These  have 
aroused  considerable  enthusiasm  among 
our  younger  groups,  and  entries  have 
brought  success  to  pupils  in  our  third 
grade    recently.      Thus    we    have    had    no 
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less  than  a  dozen  contest  winnings  as  well 
as  thirty-four  distinct  sales  of  manu- 
scripts, over  the  short  time  of  our  experi- 
ments. 

Very  well  for  these  pupils  while  at 
school,  but  perhaps  you  are  thinking 
about  them  after  they  leave  school.  What 
will  they  do  about  it  all  then?  Within 
this  comparatively  short  time  we  have 
conducted  this  project,  we  believe  that 
the  result  is  certainly  worth  all  the  effort. 
Four  of  our  pupils  now  in  colleges  have 
continued  to  do  creative  work,  in  their 
limited  time.  Some  even  not  now  in  col- 
leges maintain  memberships  in  Literary 
Clubs,  simply  because  they  love  the  work 
and  derive  a  great  deal  of  personal  satis- 
faction therefrom.  At  least  several  of 
these  have  signified  their  intention  to  con- 
tinue free  lancing. 

Several  very  encouraging  signs  have 
come  to  us,  along  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent   phase    of    this    work.      The    Short 


Story  field  is  being  persistently  studied  by 
one  of  our  senior  girls.  Difficult  though 
it  be,  she  is  determined  to  win.  Last  year 
she  turned  in  fifteen  rather  interesting 
short  stories,  in  addition  to  carrying  extra 
high  school  credits.  Even  though  this  girl 
has  not  as  yet  sold  a  short  story,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  time  is  not  far  off,  when 
she  will  sell. 

Finally,  the  ultimate  aim  that  we  are 
working  for  is  to  give  our  pupils  ideas 
and  methods  by  which  they  may  use  their 
talents  and  live  a  more  useful  life.  There- 
fore we  believe  that  for  the  few  pupils 
who  may  reach  high  in  the  art  of  creative 
writing,  there  shall  be  many  more  who 
•will  glean  much  personal  satisfaction  from 
their  efforts. 

We  shall  not  become  weary  in  well 
doing,  but  we  shall  always  remember  the 
words  of  the  Master  Teacher:  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye 
did   it  unto   me." 


DISCUSSION 

Mrs.  LiLiiiAN  S.  Marshall 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


When  asked  to  write  a  short  paper  to 
open  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Kaufman's  pa- 
per "Writing  Taught  with  the  Idea  of 
Personal  Satisfaction  or  Commercialism", 
I  realized  that  I  must  base  it  on  research, 
reading  and  a  bit  of  scattered  informa- 
tion, so  as  such  I  have  compiled  my  find- 
ings. 

In  no  one  article  have  I  found  anyone 
waiting  for  the  spirit  to  move  or  the 
urge,  as  it  were.  Charles  Snow,  a  sight- 
less Western  novelist  of  Napa,  (California, 
says,  "I  am  often  asked  when  and  how 
I  get  the  inspiration  for  my  work,  and  I 
can  only  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
far  as  I  know.  It  is  determination  and 
perspiration  that  count  most." 

Charles  Magee  Adams  of  Millford,  Ohio, 
found  work  on  a  small  town  weekly  and 
local  correspondence  for  a  Cincinnati  pa- 
per. He  feels  that  it  is  a  field  for  serious 
consideration  and  recommends  similar 
work  for  any  blind  person  who  has  the 
necessary  training  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions. He  states  that,  "Seeing  and  visual 
reading  demanded  by  work  like  make-up 
can  usually  be  delegated  to  associates." 


In  magazine  work  there  are  much  the 
same  limitations  as  newspaper  work.  Il- 
lustrated facts  and  interview  articles  re- 
quire much  getting  about  in  search  of  ma- 
terial and  taking  of  pictures,  which  is 
practically  out  of  the  question,  as  also  is 
fiction  with  elaborate  backgrounds  de- 
manding visual  observation.  Fact  arti- 
cles can  be  had  and  have  a  ready  market 
and  much  fiction  does  not  require  lavish 
settings.  Mr.  Adams  has  placed  articles 
and  short  stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Atlantic  Monthly  and  trade  and 
church  publications.  He  uses  punctograph- 
ic  matter  (Point  or  Braille)  for  such 
things  as  memoranda  and  making  out- 
lines. Everything  else  is  on  the  type- 
writer. From  the  standpoint  of  indepen- 
dence he  says  it  seems  simpler  and  more 
desirable  to  do  rough  drafts  in  raised 
characters,  revise  and  transcribe,  but  to 
him  it  has  its  limitations  for  reading 
aloud  tends  to  disclose  weaknesses  in  the 
copy  which  would  go  undetected  if  read 
silently.  I  quote  Mr.  Adams  when  he 
says,  "To  any  blind  person  who  chooses 
newspaper  or  magazine  writing  as  a  pro- 
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fession,  the  best  procedure  I  can  recom- 
mend is,  secure  the  most  competent  train- 
ing within  your  reach — preferably  at  some 
University  not  only  because  of  quality  of 
instruction  but  because  it  is  the  surest 
way  of  securing  the  seeing  viewpoint — 
something  indispensable  for   success." 

In  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind",  1925-26, 
Clarence  Hawkes  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  blind 
since  fourteen  years  of  age  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Perkins,  tells  of  his  specializing  in 
nature  books.  He  worked  five  years  on 
gathering  facts  before  writing  his  story  of 
the  beaver,  "Shaggy  Coat".  He  says, 
"Patient,  painstaking,  heartbreaking  toil 
I  do  not  mind  if  I  can  get  accuracy  and 
make  the  subject  live.  My  theory  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  matter  is  that  all  things 
belong  to  the  man  with  imagination  and 
courage  enough  to  reach  out  and  take 
them." 

Arthur  Sullivan  has  written  an  article 
called  "Writing  a  Newspaper  Column".  In 
this  he  stresses  the  fact  that  a  columnist 
has  more   of  an  opportunity  to   show  his 


originality  and  humor  than  the  ordinary 
newspaper  reporter.  He  called  his  column 
"What  A  Blind  Man  Sees". 

In  conclusion,  I  summed  up  a  few 
thoughts  which  seemed  so  prevalent  in  all 
the  articles  I  have  read  and  the  observa- 
tions I  have  made: 

1.  Writing  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  in- 
spiration, but  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
perspiration. 

2.  As  a  writer,  you  must  be  able  to 
stand  up  under  repeated  disappointments. 

3.  In  addition  to  remuneration  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  profession,  it  offers  the 
keen  pleasure  of  creation. 

4.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  freedom 
from  the  pity  element. 

5.  Blind  persons  who  are  good  speakers 
and  who  have  well-founded  knowledge  of 
their  subjects,  some  imagination,  good 
manners,  and  self-confidence,  may  also 
make  good  as  newspaper  reporters,  critics 
and  lecturers. 


TRAIING  OUR  PUPILS  FOR  THE  WORTHY  USE  OF 

LEISURE  TIME 

Gertrude  L.  Martin 

Teacher,  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  students  dread  leisure  and  fear  soli- 
tude. This  is  especially  true  of  the  pupil 
whose  one  objective  has  been  to  earn  a 
living  and  get  out  of  school  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  begins  by  hopefully  seeking 
an  immediate  opportunity  to  work,  yet 
often  finds  himself  confronted  by  the  re- 
pellant  and  disappointing  reality  of  lei- 
sure and  loneliness.  To  him,  as  to  many 
others,  leisure  means  empty  hours,  or  at 
best,  only  an  opportunity  for  diversion  or 
amusement. 

And  not  only  is  leisure  a  problem  for 
the  individual,  it  is  a  problem  for  national 
concern.  The  increased  efficiency  of  the 
machine,  and  division  of  labor,  are  giving 
us  more  industrial  leisure  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with.  The  observation  that 
most  crime  and  vice  take  place  during 
spare  time  is  by  no  means  new  to  us.  As 
Frankenstein  became  a  menace  to  his  cre- 


ator, so  leisure,  a  product  of  civilization, 
threatens  to  become  a  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion unless  good  use  is  made  of  it.  We 
have  been  criticized  as  a  nation  for  our 
zest  over  the  accumulation  of  material 
wealth,  when  in  reality  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  make  a  life  than  to  make  a  living, 
and  wealth  of  the  mind  is  the  most  val- 
uable wealth  to  possess.  There  is  consid- 
erable truth  in  the  saying  of  Diogenes, 
that  a  man's  wealth  may  be  estimated  in 
the  things  he  can  do  without. 

It  is  important  that  we  prepare  o\ir 
students  for  the  leisure  hours  which  can 
contribute  so  vitally  to  a  rich  inner  life 
and  bring  to  their  consciousness  the  gen- 
uine satisfaction  to  be  experienced  by  a 
worthy  use  of  leisure.  Then  will  they  be 
able  to  cast  aside  dread  and  enjoy  real 
happiness  in  the  spare  time  at  their  dis^ 
posal,  for  leisure  gives  to  the  individual 
the  privilege  of  choosing  what  he  will  do. 
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We  might  ask  ourselves,  "What  is  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure?"  Would  not  the 
answer  be,  "Self-improvement  and  the 
broadening  of  experience?"  It  would  con- 
cern itself  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind;  the  health  of  the  body;  the  building 
of  character;  the  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tion; useful  occupation  for  the  hands;  and 
the  development  of  social  life.  In  other 
words,  a  worthy  use  of  leisure  would  leave 
the  individual  on  a  higher  level  than 
where  it  foimd  him,  better  company  for 
himself  and  for  society. 

Whereas  amusement  and  diversion  are 
the  first  reactions  to  leisure,  true  enjoy- 
ment comes  as  a  later  product — ^when  the 
unfolding  of  its  rich  possibilities  begins  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated.  Enjoy- 
ment implies  the  experiencing  of  pleasure, 
and  there  can  be  no  worth  while  pleasure 
without  mental  activity.  The  reaction  to 
stimuli  must  be,  as  it  were,  translated 
through  the  mind.  True  enjoyment,  then, 
goes  beyond  the  experiencing  of  emotion 
and  appeals  to  the  intellect. 

To  quote  Professor  Villey:  "It  is  very 
evident  that  the  eyesight  is  not  necessary 
for  the  perfect  functioning  of  thought. 
With  regard  to  all  that  is  intellectual  and 
moral,  the  blind  man  has  great  preten- 
tions, for  he  declares  himself  the  equal 
there  of  other  men." 

It  might  be  well  to  remind  our  students 
more  frequently  of  this  fact,  that  they 
may  rid  themselves  somewhat  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  handicap.  Perhaps  it  would 
supply  them  with  greater  incentive  to- 
ward intellectual  growth  and  the  building 
of  character. 

The  seed  of  appreciation  for  the  worth 
while  things  of  life  must  often  be  im- 
planted in  the  mind  of  the  child  and  care- 
fully nurtured.  This  is  within  our  prov- 
ince. It  is  during  school  days  that  the 
habits  of  leisure  should  receive  guidance. 
In  Greek,  the  word  for  leisure  and  for 
school  is  identical,  implying  time  for 
study.  Leisure  is  in  sympathy  with  edu- 
cation. Should  not  education  reciprocate 
now  that  there  is  such  a  timely  opportun- 
ity? Formerly  students  looked  upon  edu- 
cation as  a  preparation  for  work,  and  the 
so-called  "Bread  and  Butter  Courses"  were 
introduced.  Now,  to  meet  new  conditions, 
education  should  train  for  leisure,  as  well 
as   for   work,    and   boys    and   girls    might 


well  spend  a  longer  time  in  school  in  or- 
der to  be  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  it. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  student,  within 
recent  years,  has  been  his  vocation,  some- 
times to  the  exclusion  of  his  avocation. 
This  is  often  the  case  with  the  intellectual 
pupil  who  has  the  intention  of  entering 
college.  Though  he  is  offered  opportun- 
ities in  the  four  departments.  Literary, 
Music,  Physical,  and  Manual  Training,  he 
frequently  chooses  to  elect  only  those 
courses  which  will  supply  the  necessary 
credits  for  college  entrance.  Dr.  VanCleve 
tells  us,  in  "The  Outlook,"  that  Miss 
Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown,  a  former  student 
at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
who  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Columbia 
University  in  June  of  this  year,  was  re- 
admitted to  her  old  school  during  her  first 
year  in  college  in  order  to  do  manual 
training  work  in  the  afternoons.  "I  al- 
ways hated  handwork,"  said  Miss  Brown, 
"and  did  as  little  of  it  as  I  could  manage, 
and  now  I  find  after  getting  out  that  I 
need  it  awfully."  What  is  true  of  the 
prospective  college  student  is  also  true  of 
the  musician  and  the  industrial  worker.  A 
broad  cultural  background  holds  the  great- 
est possibilities  for  success  in  life  and  for 
happiness. 

Education  should  try  to  awaken  an  ap- 
preciation for  all  that  is  true  and  beauti- 
ful and  the  desire  to  explore  unattended 
among  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Are  we 
not  so  covmseled? 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things." 

The  subject:  "How  to  Enjoy  Leisure," 
or  "The  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure,"  might 
well  be  discussed  or  debated  as  part  of 
regular  class  work.  Naturally,  reading  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  enjoyment 
for  leisure.  We  should  emphasize  this 
fact  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  both  current  and 
classic  literature.  Books  for  leisure  read- 
ing might  be  suggested.  These  could  be 
selected  from  different  captions  of  a 
library  catalogue  of  books  for  the  blind, 
and  short  comments  made  on  some  of 
them,  to  stimulate  interest.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate  that   Braille   books   must   be   com- 
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bersome,  and  that  such  dexterity  is  re- 
quired in  the  reading  of  them.  Our 
students  have  more  than  an  average  in- 
terest in  reading;  they  especially  enjoy 
hearing  stories  read;  and  the  ability  of 
the  intelligent  blind  child  to  concentrate 
and  memorize  is  far  above  the  average 
ability  of  sighted  children.  We  must 
stimulate  the  interest  of  our  students  in 
acquiring  facility  in  reading  by  convinc- 
ing them  of  its  importance  as  a  means  of 
revealing  unimagined  treasures  and  of  ob- 
taining true  happiness.  Perhaps  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  the  "talking  book" 
will  relieve  the  tired  fingers  of  many  of 
our  eager  sightless  readers.  It  can  never 
replace  the  book  read  through  a  person's 
own  effort,  but  it  can,  at  least,  be  of  aid 
in  the  quest  for  knowledge  and  will  help 
to  extend  acquaintance  in  literature.  The 
radio  is  also  an  important  auxiliary,  if 
programs  are  chosen  wisely. 

The  Appreciation  of  Music  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  included  in  the  curricula  of 
many  schools  and  is  given  over  the  radio. 
But  the  real  love  of  music  should  begin 
in  the  Elementary  Music  Class,  where  the 
child  must  be  taught  to  listen  with  his 
mental  ear,  as  well  as  with  his  physical 
ear.  Since  singing  eliminates  all  me- 
chanics, it  is  his  most  natural  introduc- 
tion to  music.  There  are  many  opportun- 
ities for  students  to  hear  good  music  and 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  self-expression. 

Of  course,  education  must  promote  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  students.  Poor 
health  and  lack  of  exercise  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  perfection  functioning  of  the 
intellect.  We  acknowledge  the  necessity 
for  rest  from  the  concentrated  activities 
of  the  mind  and  the  participation  in  act- 
ivities of  a  different  character.  When 
toxins  are  generated  in  the  blood  by  con- 
tinuous mental  activity  the  entire  nervous 
system  is  affected.  This  naturally  induces 
a  tired  condition  of  the  brain,  resulting 
in  fatigue,  boredom  and  ennui.  Physical 
training  and  education,  together  with  the 
forming  of  health  habits,  are  very  im- 
portant items  in  the  lives  of  our  students. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  complete 
liberty  of  action  is  denied  to  them;  but 
wonderful  results  can  be  and  are  obtained 
toward  the  acquiring  of  poise  and  self- 
confidence.  Walking,  dancing,  swimming, 
rowing,  skating,  gardening,  are  all  de- 
lightful   activities    for    leisure    time,    yet 


conditions  may  not  favor  indulgence  in 
them.  The  habit  of  healthy  outdoor  ex- 
ercise must  be  instilled  very  conscientious- 
ly and  forcefully,  in  order  to  become  fixed 
as  habit  of  the  mature  and  leisure  life 
of  our  students. 

Education  should  provide  guidance  for 
the  instincts,  because  it  is  upon  the  in- 
stincts that  ideals  and  interest  depend. 
The  elements  of  life  are  moral  problems. 
If  these  problems  are  faced  squarely,  the 
problems  of  life  can  be  solved  accurately, 
for  they  are  but  applications.  It  is  more 
important  to  learn  the  lessons  of  self- 
discipline  and  self-restraint  than  it  is  to 
learn  the  multiplication  tables.  Mastery 
over  self  is  what  separates  man  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  dis- 
tinguishes him  as  a  human  being.  There 
is  a  saying:  "Tell  me  what  a  man  does 
with  his  leisure  and  I  will  tell  you  his 
character."  The  control  over  leisure  is 
spiritual,  and  the  sightless  child  need  feel 
no  handicap  in  the  building  of  a  substan- 
tial moral  character. 

Leisure  gives  opportunity  for  meditation, 
yet  little  use  is  made  of  it.  The  very 
thought  of  being  alone  is  almost  unbear- 
able to  many  people.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"Sir,  the  reason  why  a  man  drinks  is  that 
he  is  not  interesting  enough  company  to 
himself  to  pass  his  leisure  time  without 
it."  How  can  a  child  know  his  ideals  if 
he  does  not  think  about  them!  How  can 
he  grow  spiritually  unless  he  knows  and 
thinks  of  God!  Education  encourages 
reasoning  and  should  try  to  revive  the 
lost  art  of  meditation,  the  "leisure  of  the 
soul."  The  intelligent  blind  child  has 
greater  inclination  for  reflection  than  the 
sighted  child,  but  there  is  grave  danger 
that  his  thoughts  may  become  morbid  and 
given  over  to  self-pity.  He  needs  our 
guidance. 

Education  must  initiate  the  student  in 
useful  occupation  for  the  hands,  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  life  and  give  to  him 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  The  first 
leisure  of  primitive  man  was  spent  in  im- 
proving his  utensils,  decorating  his  weap- 
ons and  making  rude  drawings  upon  the 
walls  of  his  cave.  The  habit  of  useful 
occupation,  once  established,  is  not  easily 
abandoned.  Many  people  of  the  present 
generation  find  enjoyment  in  making  home- 
made articles  which  give  evidence  of  skill 
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and  artistry.  Tolstoy  and  Ruskin  insisted 
upon  the  need  of  manual  labor  for  every 
one.  For  the  blind  child,  the  ability  to 
do  and  make  useful  things  is  a  source  of 
wonderful  happiness  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasing his  own  self-respect. 

Education  must  recognize  the  value  of 
social  activities  in  preparation  for  leisure. 
For  some  students  participation  in  the 
social  activities  of  school  offers  the  only 
training  ever  received.  Debating  societies, 
dramatics,  recitals,  meets,  clubs,  dances,  all 
have  their  purpose  in  preparing  a  student 
for  the  more  or  less  elaborate  social  events 
of  postgraduate  days.  If  our  boys  and 
girls  are  to  be  truly  happy,  they  must  be 
given  opportunities  to  associate  with  peo- 
ple and  to  develop  personality.  The  art 
of  conversation,  almost  unknowTi  in  our 
day,  should  be  fostered  among  our  pupils. 
A  lively  exchange  of  views  and  opinions 
is  conducive  to  mental  alertness  and  to 
the  broadening  of  outlook.  And  it  is  just 
as  important  to  be  a  good  listener  as  it 
is  a  good  talker.  Our  pupils  need  to  prac- 
tice more  self-restraint  in  this  particular, 
for  there  are  very  few  good  listeners. 
Many  times  a  failure  to  make  friends  can 
be  attributed  to  lack  of  initiative.  Can 
we  not  help  them  to  cultivate  this  char- 
acteristic? There  is  much  practical  phil- 
osophy in  the  saying,  that  the  best  way 
to  make  a  friend  is  to  be  a  friend.  Why 
not  urge  them  to  attempt  it  with  deliber- 
ation! 

School  is  not  the  place  to  enjoy  leisure, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  place  to  prepare 
for  its  enjoyment.  If  a  student  feels  that 
the  subject  which  he  has  completed  is 
being  left  at  the  point  where  it  seems  to 
hold  the  greatest  promise  and  interest, 
then  he  has  learned  appreciation  of  that 
subject,  and  without  doubt  his  interest  in 
it  will  continue  when  leisure  gives  oppor- 
tunity. So  it  is  with  music:  Many  of  our 
students  find  enjoyment  in  singing  and 
playing,  though  comparatively  few  follow 
it  as  a  real  profession.  One  of  our  boys 
from  New  Jersey  tells  us  that  he  has 
been  able  to  make  many  interesting 
friends  through  his  music,  and  thus  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  life  of  his  com- 
munity. Occosionally  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy awakens  a  bit  of  the  "wanderlust"; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  urge  to  write  en- 
tertainingly of  experiences  or  adventures 
serves   as   an   incentive   for   travel.      Such 


is  the  case  of  Jam<es  Holman,  a  blind  man, 
whose  "Narrative  of  a  Journey"  is  briefly 
outlined  in  "The  New  Beacon"  of  recent 
issue. 

Summer  School  can  contribute  in  train- 
ing our  students  for  leisure  and  is  a  very 
happy  solution  of  the  vacation  problem 
for  those  who  wish  to  make  up  work  or 
who  have  not  yet  acquired  resourcefulness 
in  spending  leisure  time.  Empty  hours 
are  deadly  hours  which  break  the  spirit 
of  those  who  must  live  through  them.  Our 
Summer  School  has  been  a  real  boon  to 
the  pupils  who  have  felt  the  need  for  it. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  opportunity,  in 
after-school  hours,  to  encourage  students 
in  their  particular  "hobbies."  This  was 
true  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  the  younger 
boys  at  school  who  became  interested  in 
the  radio.  They  wished  to  build  one,  so 
a  room  in  the  basement  of  one  of  their 
houses  was  put  at  their  disposal  and  there 
they   experiment   to   their  hearts'   content. 

Speaking  of  experiments  naturally  leads 
us  to  think  of  Russia.  It  would  be  a 
worthy  use  of  leisure  if  our  country  would 
study  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  blind.  Educa- 
tionally, industrially,  and  socially,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  modem 
Utopia  for  those   who   do   not   see. 

Amusement  is  the  first  reaction  to 
leisure.  The  present  generation  must  be 
amused,  but  has  lost  the  art  of  amusing 
itself.  Commercialized  leisure,  relying 
upon  the  instincts  for  its  popularity,  is 
frequently  enervating  and  degrading.  Com- 
munity organizations  offer  the  most  desir- 
able opportunities  for  spending  leisure, 
but  the  programs  prepared  by  idealists 
are  not  always  the  most  popular.  Ath- 
letics and  music  are  enjoyed  by  proxy. 
Passive  recreations  are  but  symptoms,  but 
the  "Great  Nations  of  Antiquity"  did  not 
long  survive  them.  These  are  the  con- 
ditions which  our  students  will  have  to 
face  unless  we  guide  them  in  a  worthy 
use  of  leisure,  giving  to  them  ample  op- 
portunity for  self-expression  and  encourag- 
ing them  in  such  habits  of  leisure  as  will 
help  to  build  and  not  destroy.  Our  great 
men  of  learning  and  talent  led  simple 
lives  and  worked  hard.  Mr.  Lowell  said 
of  Edmund   Quincy: 
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**Much    did   he    and   much    well,    yet   most 

of  all 
I  prized  his  skill  in  leisure,  and  the  ease 
Of  a  life  flowing  full,  without  a  plan; 
For  most  are  idly  busy." 

If  our  students  can  experience  joy  in 
work,  they  have  solved  their  problem.  Mr. 
Edward    Bok    said,    after    his    retirement. 


"The  question  is 
is  which  to  do." 
equipped  with  a 
a  healthy  body, 
acter,   beautiful 
useful   work  to 
with    whom    to 
leisure  and  fear 
ly  vanish. 


not  so  much  to  do  as  it 
And  for  the  boy  or  girl 
rich  cultural  background, 
a  dependable  moral  char- 
thoughts  to  reflect  upon, 
do,  and  inspiring  friends 
associate,  the  dread  of 
of  solitude  must  certain- 


DISCUSSION 

DiEDRICH    RaMKE 

Louisiana   State   School  for  the  Blind,   Baton   itougc,   Louisiana 


I  fear  that  I  can  add  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, on  this  subject  to  what  has  already 
been  said  by  Miss  Martin  in  her  very  ex- 
cellent paper.  I  shall  merely  attempt  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  worthy  uses  of 
leisure  which  have  already  been  consider- 
ed, with  emphasis  on  the  teacher's  role  in 
the  proper  guidance  of  the  student. 

Adequate  training  for  the  proper  use 
of  leisure  time  should  form  an  important 
element  in  the  education  of  all  children. 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  recent  in- 
dustrial and  economic  changes  which  have 
tended  to  lessen  the  hours  of  labor  re- 
quired to  earn  a  livelihood;  and  it  is  en- 
tirely probable  that  the  thirty-hour  week 
for  labor  will  soon  be  permanently  estab- 
lished reality.  Unless  children  are  direct- 
ed and  guided  in  the  proper  utilization  of 
this  increased  leisure,  the  resulting  social 
evils  may  approach  in  magnitude  those 
which  obtained  a  century  ago  when  the 
working  day  comprised  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  hours   out  of  the  twenty-four. 

It  is  perhaps  stating  a  fact  with  which 
everyone  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  perfectly  familiar  to  say  that 
persons  without  sight  are  much  more 
limited  with  respect  to  their  recreational 
opportunities  than  are  those  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  of  their  faculties.  The 
instructor  of  blind  pupils,  therefore,  has 
a  greater  responsibility  than  has  the 
teacher  of  sighted  children,  for  with 
lessened  opportunity  to  enjoy  clean,  health- 
ful, and  mentally  stimulating  recreation 
the  temptation  to  succumb  to  vice  becomes 
greater.  Upon  the  teacher,  then,  rests 
the  responsibility  of  developing  in  the 
pupil  an  appreciation  of  those  forms  of 
recreation  which  afford  an  opportunity  for 


self-improvement   and   which  tend  to   pro- 
duce a  fuller  and  more  rovinded  life. 

The  avocation  or  recreational  activity 
should  vary,  of  course,  with  the  individual 
student  and  his  needs,  and  it  should  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  vocation  he  is  likely  to  follow  after 
leaving  school.  The  value  of  reading  as 
an  occupation  for  leisure  time  has  often 
been  stressed.  Its  value  as  an  enriching 
and  broadening  influence  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  cannot  be  questioned;  but  in 
many  instances  the  habit  of  reading  may 
produce  a  positively  harmful  eifect  upon 
the  pupil.  Blind  persons  are  too  prone  to 
select  literature  of  the  lively  narrative 
style  which  affords  a  vicarious  outlet  for 
the  more  or  less  sedentary  lives  that  most 
of  them  are  forced  to  lead.  A  certain 
amount  of  this  type  of  literature  is  whole- 
some and  refreshing;  but  the  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  works  which 
are  more  provocative  of  thought.  The 
guidance  in  this  direction  should  be  of  a 
very  tactful  nature.  The  pupil  should  not 
be  informed  that  the  type  of  literature 
which  he  has  been  reading  is  worthless, 
and  then  peremptorily  told  what  books  or 
types  of  books  he  should  read.  It  has 
been  my  personal  experience  that  a  student 
can  often  be  induced  to  read  a  book  if  it 
has  recently  been  read  by  the  teacher.  He 
is  doubtless  impelled  in  part  by  a  curi- 
osity to  learn  what  kind  of  literature  is 
of  interest  to  his  instructor.  A  discussion 
of  the  book  with  the  pupil  after  he  has 
read  it  will  increase  his  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  will  enable  him  to  talk  in- 
telligently with  others  of  what  he  has 
read.  Pupils  of  a  studious  disposition, 
however,    do    not    need    encouragement    to 
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employ  their  leisure  in  pursuits  of  a  pure- 
ly intellectual  character  so  much  as  they 
need  to  be  impressed  with  a  realization  of 
the  necessity  for  participating  in  activities 
requiring  physical  exertion. 

The  radio  affords  wonderful  possibilities 
for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure.  Through 
this  medium  the  blind  person  is  able  to 
maintain  a  much  closer  contact  with  the 
leading  thought  of  the  time  and  is  also 
able  to  enjoy  inestimable  benefits  from 
some  of  the  best  productions  in  the  fields 
of  music  and  dramatic  art.  Radio  broad- 
casts of  sporting  events  enable  a  blind 
person  to  derive  more  enjoyment  from 
and  a  better  imderstanding  of  games  of 
sport  than  could  be  obtained  from  actual 
attendance  at  the  event.  He  is  able  to 
discuss  intelligently  with  his  sighted  friends 
topics  of  general  interest,  and  his  social 
intercourse  is  thus  rendered  fuller  and 
more  complete.  Careful  guidance  in  this 
direction  is  necessary,  however,  for  radio 
can  easily  be  overdone.  There  are  blind 
persons  who  have  become  so  addicted  to 
"listening  in"  that  it  has  almost  become 
an  obsession  with  them,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  wholesome  activities  which  would 
tend  to  produce  a  more  balanced  existence. 
If  left  entirely  upon  his  own  initiative, 
the  pupil  may  select  some  programs  which 
are  of  doubtful  value  if  not  positively  de- 
trimental. One  means  of  avoiding  such 
a  contingency  is  to  place  the  use  of  the 
radio  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
authorities  and  to  permit  the  pupils  to 
listen  only  to  programs  selected  for  them; 
but  the  efficacy  of  such  a  policy  is,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  doubtful.  In  addition 
to  preventing  an  exercise  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  an  element  of 
coercion  and  compulsion  is  introduced 
which  inevitably  dampens  the  student's  en- 
thusiasm, even  in  fields  in  which  he  may 
have  had  a  natural  interest.  More  can  be 
accomplished  through  tactful  suggestions 
and  by  proper  preparation  for  the  ap- 
preciation   of    worthwhile    programs. 


The  open  air  principle  should  always  be 
emphasized  in  recommending  forms  of  re- 
creation to  our  pupils,  for  the  limitations 
upon  freedom  of  movement  imposed  by 
the  handicap  of  blindness  often  induce  an 
inactivity  in  the  blind  individual  which 
results  in  a  general  lowered  vitality  and 
a  weakened  physical  condition.  The  con- 
tention of  the  ancient  Greeks  that  a 
healthy  body  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
sound  mind  is  in  large  measure  correct. 
Our  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  forms  of  athletics  open  to 
them.  Swimming  is  a  sport  in  which  blind 
persons  can  attain  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency, and  every  school  should,  if  possi- 
ble, possess  a  swimming  pool.  Persons 
whose  occupations  are  likely  to  be  of  a 
confining  nature  might  well  select  some 
such  avocation  as  gardening,  or  the  rear- 
ing of  pets  or  poultry,  which  is  both 
humanizing  and  profitable.  Pupils  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  character  of 
their  recreational  activities  should  be 
governed  by  the  nature  of  their  vocations. 
A  brain  worker  might  well  select  some 
hand-craft  as  an  occupation  for  his  leisure 
hours,  but  this  would  be  inadvisable  for 
anyone  whose  occupation  is  the  per- 
formance of  some  type  of  craftsmanship. 

Teachers  of  the  blind  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  human  qualifications 
as  well  as  for  their  technical  efficiency. 
Our  pupils  can  be  trained  more  effectively 
by  example  than  by  precept;  and  the 
teacher  who  can  create  in  a  child  a  desire 
for  the  really  worthwhile  things  of  life 
renders  a  priceless  service,  while  the  harm- 
ful effects  produced  by  one  who  can  in- 
spire only  distrust,  dislike,  and  disgust 
may  be  irreparable.  Since  the  instructor 
should,  through  his  example,  furnish  an 
inspiration  to  the  children  committed  to 
his  charge,  the  selection  of  teachers  should 
be  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  the 
training  of  our  pupils  for  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure  time. 
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FINDINGS  OF  AN  INVESTIGATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORDS 

For  the  Year  Ended  May  31,  1933 

FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  DETERMINING  DIFFERENCES  IN  COSTS 

PER  CAPITA  OF  EDUCATING  BLIND  AND  DEAF  CHILDREN 

DUE  TO  FUNDAMENTAL  OPERATING  CONDITIONS 

A  resume  prepated  by 

Edwin  A.  Chambers,  B.S. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Prior  to  the  fiscal  biennium  beginning 
June  1,  1933,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  provided  a 
per  capita  rate  for  the  education  of  blind 
students  of  the  Commonwealth  that,  for 
the  bienniums  1929-31  and  1931-33,  exceed- 
ed by  $90  the  rate  for  the  deaf. 

This  differential  was  granted  upon  rep- 
resentations of  the  managements  of  the 
two  schools  for  the  blind  that  it  costs 
more  to  educate  blind  than  deaf  children 
in  those  states  which  provide  educational 
facilities  of  equal  value  for  their  blind 
and  deaf  pupils.  So  far  as  known  no  fact- 
ual data  pertaining  to  this  subject  had 
ever  been  assembled. 

At  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  four  privately  managed  schools  for 
children  with  sense  defects,  two  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  two  schools  for  the 
blind  in  Pennsylvania — with  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Education  James  N. 
Rule  at  Harrisburg,  June  8th,  1933,  the 
Superintendent  announced  that  the  per 
capita  allocation  of  the  state  education 
funds  for  the  ensuing  biennium  had  been 
Bet  at  $590  for  both  deaf  and  blind  pupils. 

This  led  to  the  suggestion  by  Dr.  James 
P.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  that  a  committee 
representative  of  the  four  schools  involved 
be  appointed  to  undertake  the  study  of 
the  relative  costs  of  educating  blind  and 
deaf  pupils  with  a  view  to  obtaining  sup- 
porting factual  data. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  such  a 
study  must  take  into  account  the  minimum 
educational  essentials  that  should  be  pro- 
vided  by  the    State.     But   it   was   further 


agreed  that  there  had  never  been  any 
exact  definition  of  what  constitutes  mini- 
mum educational  essentials  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  deaf.  Accordingly 
Dr.  Rule  named  as  a  committee,  to  study 
and  report  upon  this  question,  "the  Sup- 
erintendents of  the  four  schools  and  Dr. 
Reiter,"  State  Director  of  Special  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Reiter  proposed  that  initial  drafts 
be  prepared  independently  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  latter  committee  and  that  each 
forward  his  draft  to  all  the  others  before 
submitting  them  to  him.  This  was  done 
and  after  conferences,  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions the  final  draft  was  adopted  and 
presented  to  Dr.  Rule  by  the  committee 
as  a  whole. 

This  definition  of  minimum  essentials  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
was  presented  at  the  biennial  conference 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  St.  Louis  during  June 
just  passed,  by  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Phila- 
delphia member  of  Dr.  Rule's  committee. 
These  essentials  will  therefore  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  record  of  the  confer- 
ence and  may  be  obtained  through  the  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

On  Monday,  August  28,  193'3,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Over- 
brook  and  Pittsburgh  or  P.  I.  I.  B.  and 
W.  P.  S.  B.  respectively)  jointly  employed 
a  Philadelphia  firm  of  accountants  and 
auditors,  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgom- 
ery, to  enter  upon  "an  investigation  of  the 
accounts   and    records    of — 
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The   Pennsylvania   Institution   for  the 
Instruction   of   the   Blind 
(Overbrook,  P.  I.  I.  B.) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind 

(Pittsburgh,  W.  P.  S.  B.) 

The   Pennsylvania   Institution   for   the 
Deaf 

(Mt.  Airy,  P.  I.  D.) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Deaf 

(Edgewood,  W.  P.  S.  D.) 

for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1933,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
were  any  sound  reasons  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  physical  handicaps  of  blind  or 
deaf  students  or  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems with  which  these  schools  deal,  why 
the  operating  costs  per  capita  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  should  differ  from 
the  operating  costs  per  capita  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and,  if  any  such  directly  at- 


tributable  differences   in   cost   existed,  the 
extent  thereof." 

Scope  Of  This  Investigation: 

When  employed,  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  & 
Montgomery  were  specifically  directed  to 
conduct  their  investigation  quite  impartial- 
ly to  determine  first  whether  a  case  existed 
for  a  differential  in  per  capita  costs  in  favor 
of  the  blind  schools.  Believing  the  figures 
established  a  case,  they  continued  the 
study. 

These  investigators  visited  each  of  the 
four  schools,  discussed  operating  conditions 
with  administrative  and  instructional  per- 
sonnel and  scanned  such  accounts  and 
records   as   appeared  to  be  pertinent. 

This  study,  reported  under  date  of  De- 
cember 27,  1933,  emphasized  the  existence 
of  three  conditions  which  definitely  con- 
tributed to  the  need  for  a  differential  in 
favor  of  the  schools  for  blind  as  follows: 

Differences  in 

€ost  per  Capita 

per  Annum 

1.  Student  Labor: 

Labor  can  be  and  is  done  by  deaf  students  which  cannot  be  done 
by  blind  students  and  which  the  schools  for  the  blind  must, 
therefore,  pay  employees  to  do  $25 

2.  Relative  sizes  of  the  schools: 

The  necessarily  smaller  sizes  of  schools  for  the  blind  compared 
with  the  schools  for  the  deaf  of  similar  rating  result  in  higher 
cost  for  the  schools  for  the  blind,  the  approximate  extent  of 
which  is  from  $44  to  $84 

3.  Average  sizes  of  the  classes: 

The  present  and  probably  necessarily  fewer  blind  students  per 
teacher  compared  with  the  deaf  students  per  teacher  tend  to 
increase  total  instructional  salary  cost  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  other  instructional  salary  factors  being  equal,  the  ap- 
proximate extent   of  which   is  from  0  to  32 


The  total  differences  in  cost  lie  within  the  range  from 


'  to  $141 


Student  Labor: 


#?' 


The  assistant  superintendent  and  supeiintendent  respectively  at  Mt.  Airy  and 
Edgewood  presented  figures  to  show  that  during  the  year  under  scrutiny,  figured  at 
15  cents  per  hour  (one  half  of  the  prevailing  rate  for  outside  help)  deaf  pupils  were 
able  to  and  did  perform  services  in  the  household  and  about  the  plant  worth 
$16,171.05  at  Mt.  Airy  and  $5,189.28  at  Edgewood  as  follows: 
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Household 


Mt.  Airy  Edgewood 

53,807  hrs.  @  15  cents  $  8,071.05    21,624  hrs.  @  15  cents  $3,243.60 


Carpentry    and    woodworking;     printing; 
painting,  varnishing,  glazing,  etc.;  sewing: 
baking  8,100.00 


Total 

Per  Capita 


$16,171.05 
130.45 


1,945.60 

$5,189.20 
17.07 


*  Weighted  average  per  capita  $25.58 
*Combined  expenditures  for  given  item  $16  ,171.05  +  $5,189.20 
Combined    student   enrollments   531  +  304 


=  $25.58 


Repeated  experiments  have  proven  that  blind  students  cannot  serve  satisfactorily 
in  the  above  capacities.  Neither  of  the  blind  schools  studied  made  any  use  of  the 
pupils  as  a  substitute  for  outside  help  in  the  households  or  about  the  plants. 

Relative  Sizes  Of  The  Schools: 

The  average  attendance  at  the  four  schools  during  the  year  under  review 
was  as  follows: 


Eastern  Pennsylvania: 

School  for  the  Deaf 
School  for  the  Blind 

Western  Pennsylvania: 

School  for  the  Deaf 
School  for  the  Blind 

These  ratios  are  substantiated  by  the 
federal  census  for  1930  which  reports 
16,800  mutes  of  nineteen  years  of  age  or 
less  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  5,740  blind  persons  of  the  same  age, 
a  ratio  of  3.1  to  1.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  Pennsylvania  were  1,760  and 
478,  a  ratio  of  3.7  to  1. 

It  is  assumed  that,  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  agreed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  to  retain  the  status  quo  of  one  deaf 
and  one  blind  school  in  both  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  State.  In  consider- 
ation of  per  capita  costs  for  these  four  in- 
stitutions, therefore,  any  differences  that 
can  be  traced  directly  to  relative  sizes  of 
the  schools  should  contribute  to  the  fund- 
amental problems  with  which  these  schools 
deal. 


531 

231 

Ratio  2.3  to 

304 

157 

Ratio  1.9  to 

"In  the  organization  of  any  institution 
certain  costs  must  be  incurred  to  provide 
a  skeleton  or  nucleus  organization  about 
which  the  remainder  of  the  organization 
may  be  built.  The  skeleton  or  nucleus 
organization  requires  a  substantial  ex- 
penditure of  funds  and  must  be  supported 
in  the  small  schools  with  their  limited  en- 
rolments as  well  as  in  the  larger  schools 
with  larger  enrolments." 

Illustrative  of  this  situation  the  weight- 
ed average  per  capita  cost  due  to  superin- 
tendents' salaries  in  the  two  Pennsylvania 
oiind  schools  was  found  to  be  $33.45  while 
in  the  two  deaf  schools  this  item  amounted 
to  $15.55,  a  differential  of  $17.90  adversely 
affecting  the  blind  schools.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  combined  salaries  of 
the  two  blind  school  principals  were  slight- 
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ly  less  than  those  of  the  two  principals 
of  deaf  schools.  This  condition  was  found 
to  be  similariy  demonstrable  in  the  cases 
of  stewards,  secretaries,  stenographers, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  telephone  operators, 
head  matrons,  and  chief  engineers. 

"Several  other  important  items  of  oper- 
ating costs  are  also  affected  by  the  same 
condition  we  have  been  discussing.  The 
larger  schools  have  an  advantage  in  per 
capita  costs  due  to  their  size  which  is 
denied  to  the  smaller  school  in  the  re- 
pairs to  buildings,  machinery,  furniture, 
motor  vehicles,  miscellaneous  repairs,  main- 
tenance of  grounds  and  in  the  purchase 
and  use  of  supplies  and  expenses,  coal, 
etc.  The  cost  of  insurance  might  also  be 
included." 

Per  capita  repair  costs  averaged  over  a 
five  year  period  showed  a  differential  be- 
tween the  weighted  averages  amounting 
to  $33  against  the  blind  pupils. 

Average  Sizes  of  Classes: 

This  item  of  differential  was  much  more 
difficult  of  approach  and  proved  to  be  con- 
troversial to  a  degree  but  after  attack 
was  met  with  rebuttal  and  the  evidence 
was  all  in,  the  case  for  the  blind  schools 
appeared  to  be  well  and  convincingly  sup- 
ported. The  summary  of  findings  which 
will  shortly  hereafter  be  set  down  was 
proven  to  be  correct  and  conservative. 
Meanwhile  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
confusing  considerations.  First  —  It  is 
obvious  that  to  determine  the  average  size 


of  classes  by  the  over-all  method,  viz,  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  pupils  by  the 
total  number  of  teachers  is  fallacious  be- 
cause it  takes  no  account  of  the  inescap- 
able variable  of  teacher-load.  The  aver- 
age number  of  pupil  hours  per  teacher 
hour,  which  upon  scrutiny  is  readily  seen 
to  be  the  average  size  of  classes,  was  ar- 
rived at  by  dividing  total  pupil,  class- 
work  hours  by  total  teacher  class-work 
hours.  A  most  exhaustive  study  of  pupil 
and  teacher  rosters  together  with  many 
conferences  between  the  investigators  and 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  all  four 
schools   preceded  this   tabulation. 

Certain  pedagogical  considerations  such 
as  minimum  educational  requirements  for 
the  students,  the  ultimum  student  weekly 
roster,  adequate  educational  requirements 
for  teachers,  proper  salary  schedules  of 
teachers,  the  most  efficient  teacher-load, 
requisite  teacher  supervision,  etc.,  tend 
further  to  befog  a  contemplation  of  the 
differential  factor  referred  to  as  "average 
size  of  classes."  However,  if  all  other 
factors  affecting  the  instructional  payrolls 
were  equal,  that  is  if  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers having  the  same  number  of  hours  per 
week  were  the  same  in  all  four  schools,  if 
the  student-hours  per  week  were  uniform, 
etc.,  it  would  strongly  appear  that  these 
differences  in  the  average  sizes  of  classes 
would  cause  increased  instructional  salary 
costs  per  capita  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  A  tabulation  of  the  facts  with  re- 
ference to  size  of  classes  follows: 


Schools  for  the  Blind  Schools  for  the  Deaf 

Overbrook  Pittsburgh    Mt.  Airy  Edgewood 


Size  of  classes  (pupil  hours  divided  by 

teacher    hours)  8.43 


Averages 
Ratios 


100 


8.65 


8.54 


9.45 


113 


9.81 


9.63 


A  factor  entering  strongly  into  the 
question  of  relative  size  of  class  as  be- 
tween blind  and  deaf  pupils  is  the  pre- 
clusion of  visual-education  devices  in  the 
classes  for  blind.  It  has  been  author- 
itatively stated  that  no  less  than  80%  of 
our  sensual  impressions  are  secured 
through  the  eye.  The  deaf  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  all  these  devices.  The  individual 
instruction    of    blind    pupils    necessary    to 


offset  this  staggering  lack  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  compelling  reduction  of  class 
numbers  to  the  irreducible  minimum. 
Coupled  closely  with  this  difficulty  is  the 
wide  variation  in  blind  pupils  as  to  pre- 
vious experiences  and  powers  of  visualiz- 
ation. Great  ingenuity  and  inventiveness 
on  the  part  of  instructors  is  the  only 
counter  to  these  inherent  difficulties.  In- 
structors   of    blind    pupils    must    be    eter- 
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nally  on  guard  lest  verbal  images  be  sub- 
stituted for  true  concepts. 

Ernst  '&  Ernst,  Accountants  and  Audi- 
tors, of  Philadelphia,  were  employed  by 
the  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Deaf  to  conduct  a  survey  similar  in 
scope  to  that  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  & 
Montgomery.  This  study  included  visits 
to  Mt.  Airy  and  Overbrook  only.  The 
major  objective  of  this  report  seems  to  be 
to  establish  the  assertion  that  there  exists 
as  between  the  combined  deaf  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  combined  blind 
schools,  a  differential  in  instructional  per 
capita  cost  of  $57.10  per  annum.  In 
short  that  it  costs  the  deaf  schools  $57.10 
more  per  pupil  to  employ  teachers  and 
that  the  teachers  therefore  must  be  better. 
They  contend  that  for  this  reason  there 
should  be  no  differential  granted  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
favor  of  the  blind  schools. 

In  computing  salary  costs  Ernst  and 
Ernst  neglected  to  adjust  the  schedules  for 
resident  and  food  allowances.  When  this 
was  done  the  differential  of  $57.10  was 
reduced  to  $36.87.  The  correct  figures 
show  that  the  salaries  at  Mt.  Airy  are  ap- 
proximately 20%  in  advance  of  those  at 
Overbrook.  It  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  compare  the  teacher  qualifica- 
tions at  the  two  institutions. 

"A  larger  percentage  of  teachers  at 
Overbrook  than  at  Mt.  Airy  have  ad- 
vanced training  for  teaching.  At  Over- 
brook, 10  of  26  teachers,  that  is  38.5% — 
exclusive  of  the  Vocational  Department — 
are  college  graduates;  7  others,  or  an  ad- 
ditional 27%  are  normal  school  graduates. 
Of  58  such  teachers  at  Mt.  Airy,  only  7 
or  12.1%  are  college  graduates  and  11 
others,  or  an  additional  19%,  are  normal 
school    graduates." 

In  a  communication  to  Superintendent 
Rule  under  date  of  May  11th,  1934,  Henry 
E.  Drayton,  President  of  the  Board  of  Mt. 
Airy  wrote: 

"A  higher  degree  of  skill  and  more 
training  are  required  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  by  reason  of  the  major  importance  of 
teaching  the  deaf  child  to  speak  and  read 
the  lips  and  the  difficulty  of  such  teaching." 

"In  any  educational  institution  the 
Teachers'  Salaries  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant item   of  expense.     No  one   study- 


ing the  comparative  cost  of  educating  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  could  overlook  this 
item." 

Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  at  Over- 
brook, in  a  rejoinder  suggests  that  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  above  reference  to 
teacher  skill  should  begin:  "A  high  deg^ree 
of  skill,  etc.,  etc." 

Dr.  Burritt's  reaction  to  the  other  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Drayton  follows: 

"We  are  wholly  in  accord  with  President 
Drayton's  statement  that  'In  any  educa- 
tional institution  the  Teachers'  Salaries 
constitute  the  most  important  item  of  ex- 
pense,' and  we  again  affirm  that  the  only 
obstacle  that  is  preventing  the  two  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  to  act  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  is  the  lack 
of  sufficient  income  to  make  possible  the 
payment  of  adequate  salaries  to  teachers." 

"In  conclusion  we  again  assert  that  if 
the  State  Superintendent  awards  a  sub- 
stantial per  capita  differential  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  shown  in  the  Lybrand  report, 
the  necessary  portion  of  this  increased 
income  will  be  used  immediately  in  bring- 
ing the  teachers'  salaries  more  nearly  to 
the  level  of  those  paid  in  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  in  the  public  school  system 
of  the  State." 

On  April  30,  1934,  representatives  of  the 
four  schools  met  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ironing  out  their  dif- 
ferences and  adopting  a  unanimous  re- 
port upon  the  original  question  of  a  differ- 
ential for  presentation  to  Dr.  Rule.  These 
efforts  failed  and  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion could  be   reached. 

On  May  l8th,  1934,  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros. 
&  Montgomery  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Burritt  and  the  Overbrook  Board  prepared 
a  final  rebuttal  with  regard  to  contro- 
versial points  and  a  summation  of  the 
case  for  the  blind  schools.  A  copy  of  this 
final  communication  to  Superintendent  Rule 
went  to  the  superintendents  of  the  two 
deaf  schools.  So  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  ascertain  there  have  been  no 
other  commimications  from  any  quarter. 

The  STimmation  just  mentioned  is  quoted 
as  follows: 

"WHEREAS  a  study  and  analysis  of  the 
costs  of  educating  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
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in  Pennsylvania  made  by  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros,  &  Montgomery,  Accountants,  indi- 
cates that  the  per  capita  cost  of  educating 
blind  pupils  of  the  State  exceeds  that  of 
deaf  pupils  in  an  amount  between  a  mini- 
mum of  $69.00  and  a  maximum  of  $141.00, 
and 

WHEREAS  the  Summary  of  Operating 
Statements  of  State-Aided  Institutions  for 
the  year  ended  May  31,  1933,  showed  an 
excess  per  capita  cost  of  $158.05,  based  on 
weighted  averages,  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  before  deducting  income  from  in- 
vestments, and 

WHEREAS  President  Drayton  of  the 
Mt.  Airy  board  in  a  communication  to  Dr. 
Rule  admitted  the  justice  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  differential  claimed  by  the 
schools  for  blind  on  accoimt  of  student 
labor,   and 

WHEREAS  data  recently  secured  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  direct 
from  21  schools  for  the  blind  and  33 
schools  for  the  deaf  indicates  that  the 
per  capita  cost  of  educating  the  blind  in 
these  schools  exceeds  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing the  deaf  by  $129.72,  that  is  19.3%,  and 

WHEREAS  the  data  supplied  by  the 
OflBce  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  to  the  rel- 
ative costs  of  educating  the  blind  and 
deaf  in  state  and  private  schools  for  the 
deaf   and    the   blind    for   the    school    year 


1930-31  indicates  that  the  per  capita  cost 
of  educating  the  blind  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  deaf  by  $143.03,  we 
respectfully  request  that  in  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  these  pupils  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  June  1st,  1934,  you  pro- 
vide a  per  capita  differential  of  $100.00 
for  the  schools  for  the  blind;  that  is,  a 
per  capita  rate  of  $590.00  for  the  deaf  and 
$690.00  for  the  blind. 

Recognizing  the  diflftculty  in  which  you 
find  yourself  because  insufficient  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  pennit  you  to 
allocate  this  differential,  we  propose  that 
the  per  capita  rates  be  reduced  by  the 
same  percentage  sufficiently  to  bring  them 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  biennium." 

At  this  writing  no  decision  has  been 
handed  down  by  Superintendent  Rule  but 
the  Principals  and  Boards  of  Managers  of 
the  two  blind  schools  feel  that  they  have 
established  a  strong  case  for  a  substantial 
per  capita  differential  in  favor  of  the  blind 
schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  presentation  of  this 
brief  analysis  of  an  investigation  which 
contributed  a  great  mass  of  conflicting 
technical  data  and  observations  may  clarify 
the  issue  and  stimulate  similar  studies  in 
other  states  where  this  problem  is  vital 
to   the    special    schools   involved. 
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THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

p.  C.  Potts 
Superintendent,  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho 


The  proper  certification  of  teachers  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  con- 
fronting superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  which  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  of  the  blind  are  facing.  And  yet 
little  is  being  done  about  it.  We  are 
retaining  teachers  who  are  not  particularly 
well  qualified  and  we  are  engaging  other 
teachers  who  are  not  specially  prepared 
to  teach  the  blind.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  appropriations  are  being  cut  and  our 
teachers'  salaries  reduced?  The  education 
of  the  blind  is  not  yet  a  profession.  It 
cannot  be,  when  high  school  graduates  or 
graduates  of  our  own  schools,  with  a  sum- 
mer session  or  perhaps  a  year  at  some 
Normal  School  can  obtain  positions  in 
our  schools.  We  are  so  anxious  to  help 
our  former  students  that  we  give  them 
jobs  for  which  they  are  not  prepared. 
Nevertheless  they  may  be  better  prepared 
than  some  of  our  other  teachers,  who, 
when  they  come  to  us,  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  special  education  of  the 
blind. 


Why  does  this  condition  of  apathy  exist? 
Because  no  one  is  doing  anything  about 
it.  Our  state  boards  of  education  and 
our  high  school  inspectors  come  around, 
look  through  our  fine  courses  of  study, 
think  it  wonderful  that  blind  children 
can  learn  anything  and  give  us  full  ac- 
creditation. Some  of  our  schools  have  no 
state  supervision  and  they  go  on  their 
way  rejoicing.  Why  do  we  not  have  bet- 
ter teachers?  Politics  does  not  seem  to 
enter  into  our  appointments  to  any  great 
extent.  The  main  reason  is  because  there 
is  a  dearth  of  adequately  prepared  teach- 
ers of  the  blind.  And  we  are  to  blame 
for  this  situation  because  we  have  not 
demanded  adequate  preparation  and  have 
not  made  possible  its  attainment.  I  wish 
to  bear  witness  here  to  the  splendid  work 
along  this  Line  of  two  men.  Superintendent 
Wampler,  for  seven  or  eight  summers 
provided  special  courses  at  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  but  we  did 
not  require  our  teachers  to  take  them  and 
the  courses  were  discontinued.  Dr.  Allen 
is  still  carrying  on  and  his  work  is  being 
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recognized  more  and  more  as  time  passes, 
but  is  it  not  ridiculous  that  in  this  great 
country  we  do  not  have  more  schools  giv- 
ing more  courses  along  this  line?  If  we 
demanded  that  our  teachers  be  specially 
prepared,  the  present  courses  would  im- 
mediately become  so  overcrowded  that 
other  courses  would  be  offered  in  other 
schools.  And  if  we  would  recognize  this 
special  training,  our  teachers  would  be 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  it.  They  realize 
their  need  of  it  more  keenly  than  we 
know. 

How  shall  we  give  our  teachers  credit 
when  they  do  make  extra  preparation  for 
their  work?  It  seems  that  some  method 
of  certification  should  be  adopted,  which 
should  both  set  up  a  minimum  standard 
which  our  beginning  teachers  should  attain 
and  provide  for  the  recognition  of  ad- 
vancement in  service.  Of  course,  we 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  ad- 
ditional training  and  this  may  seem  a 
bad  time  at  which  to  suggest  the  raising 
of  salaries.  But  it  is  just  the  right  time. 
All  those  interested  in  education  should 
be  fighting  not  only  to  retain  the  ground 
which  has  already  been  gained  but  to 
reach  new  objectives.  But  if  we  are  to 
go  before  our  state  legislatures  and  ask 
for  additional  funds  for  teachers'  salaries, 
and  if  we  are  really  conscientious,  we 
must  be  able  to  point  out  why  our 
teachers  should  receive  more  money.  Some 
of  us  are  already  paying  enough  so  that 
we  should  demand  special  preparation, 
some  may  even  be  paying  for  it  and  not 
requiring  it.  But  others  are  employing 
some  teachers  at  wages  which  do  not  justi- 
fy more  than  a  high  school  education.  But 
many  will  say,  "We  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more."  If  we  are  going  to  provide  an 
education  for  the  next  generation,  we  can 
afford  the  best.  And  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  less.  When  you  require  the 
services  of  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  would 
you  be  satisfied  to  employ  a  man  who  has 
had  only  one  year  of  professional  training 
just  because  he  will  serve  you  for  less 
money?  No  indeed!  You  want  a  man  who 
has  finished  his  university  work  and  who 
has  had  some  practical  experience.  Those 
who  have  children  to  be  educated  want 
the  same  thing.  And  they  have  a  right  to 
it.  The  idea  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  an  eleemosynary  service  must  be 
banished   forever.      The    parents    of   blind 


children  pay  taxes  and  they  have  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The 
children  themselves  will  become  citizens 
and  they  are  entitled  to  the  opportunity 
to  become  good  citizens.  I  said  that 
nothing  is  being  done  about  this  matter. 
That  is  not  exactly  true.  I  shall  have  to 
qualify  that  statement  a  little.  The 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  two 
years  ago  decided  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  "Qualifica- 
tions of  Teachers."  This  committee  has 
now  been  appointed  but  has  not  done 
enough  to  formulate  a  specific  report  at 
the  present  time.  Before  the  next  con- 
vention of  this  association  we  shall  have 
completed  a  survey  of  the  present  situ- 
ation in  the  various  schools,  and  shall  be 
able  to  make  definite  recommendations  in 
the  matter.  Therefore  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  cannot  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  any  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
paper. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  three-fold  certifi- 
cation scheme  should  be  set  up  for  aca- 
demic, vocational  and  music  teachers. 
These  certificates  might  be  designated  C, 
B,  and  A.  Beginning  teachers  should  have 
or  at  least  be  working  for  a  C  certificate. 
Those  who  continue  teaching  and  wish 
higher  salaries  and  better  positions  should 
obtain  a  B  and  finally  an  A  ceiiificate. 
There  will  be  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for 
each  of  these  certificates.  The  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  com- 
mittee meetings  before  any  plan  is  pre- 
sented for  adoption  by  this  body.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  present  committee  on  quali- 
fications might  extend  its  field  of  activity 
to  include  certification.  If  so,  I  hope  that 
before  the  next  convention  of  this  associ- 
ation we  shall  have  completed  a  survey 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  various 
schools,  and  shall  be  able  to  make  definite 
recommendations  in  the  matter.  My  sug- 
gestions are  intended  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  and  for  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee.  I  at  first 
thought  of  not  having  them  printed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Convention,  but  they  may 
be  useful  to  some  progressive  teachers  who 
have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  wish  to  do  some  work  along  sug- 
gested  or  similar  lines. 
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For  any  certificate,  a  teacher  should  at 
least  have  a  four-year  high  school  diploma, 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  normal 
school  or  college  work,  including  "princi- 
ples of  education",  "educational  psychol- 
ogy" and  "psychology  of  special  subjects 
(or  exceptional  pupils)",  and  have  had  a 
one-year  training  course  for  teaching  the 
blind.  Perhaps  four  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience might  be  substituted  for  the 
one-year  training  course  if  the  teacher  has 
been  given  a  rating  of  3  or  better.  For 
the  vocational  certificate,  four,  years  of 
trade  experience  might  be  substituted  for 
the  training  course  if  it  has  conformed 
closely  in  its  nature  with  the  subjects 
taught  in  schools  for  the  blind.  For  the 
music  certificate,  four  years  of  conserva- 
tory work  in  music  might  be  substituted 
for  the  training  course. 

The  requirements  for  the  B  certificate 
should  comprise  an  additional  year  of 
normal  school  or  college  work,  the  two 
years'  work  including  at  least  fifteen 
hours  of  "education"  or  "psychology", 
with  a  course  in  "the  history  of  education" 
in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned; 
and  two  years  of  teaching  experience  with 
a  rating  of  4  or  better,  or  three  years  of 
teaching  experience  with  a  rating  of  3  or 
better.  For  the  vocational  certificate,  four 
years  of  trade  experience  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  of  the  years  of  normal 
school  or  college  work;  and  for  the  music 
certificate  three  additional  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  might  be  substituted  for 
one  of  the  years  of  normal  school  or  col- 
lege work. 

The  requirements  for  the  A  certificate 
should,  in  addition  to  the  training  course, 
comprise  a  degree  from  a  standard  four- 
year  normal  school  or  college,  with  at 
least  30  hours  of  "education"  or  "psychol- 
ogy", including  courses  in  "principles  of 
education",  "educational  psychology",  "psy- 
chology of  si)ecial  subjects",  "education  of 
exceptional  children",  "history  of  edu- 
cation and  "educational  tests  and  mea- 
surements", together  with  four  years  of 
teaching  experience  with  a  rating  of 
4  or  better,  or  six  years  of  teaching 
experience  with  a  rating  of  3  or  bet- 
ter. For  the  vocational  certificates,  four 
years  of  trade  experience  might  be 
substituted  for  two  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience; and  for  the  music  certificate,  a 
master's  degree  in  music  from  a  standard 


university  or  conservatory  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  three  years  of  college  work, 
provided  that  the  above  courses  in  "edu- 
cation" and  "psychology"  are  taken.  This 
scheme  may  be  quite  different  from  the 
one  which  will  be  finally  adopted  but  it 
is  at  least  suggestive.  It  is  based  some- 
what upon  that  which  has  been  set  up  by 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

But  the  devising  of  a  plan  is  much 
easier  than  the  putting  of  it  into  execu- 
tion. There  must  be  created  a  certifying 
body  which  will  be  impartial,  and  can  be 
trusted  by  superintendents  and  teachers 
alike.  There  should  be  an  office  where  all 
records  can  be  kept,  and  probably  a  rather 
permanent  secretary,  who  will  accumulate 
and  file  the  necessary  information  in  re- 
gard to  candidates  for  certification.  This 
office  might  be  established  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  but  such  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  secre- 
tariat of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  located  at  one  of  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind.  Because  the  teachers,  if 
employed,  will  be  employed  by  the  super- 
intendents, it  seems  as  though  a  com- 
mittee of  superintendents  should  have  the 
final  authority  in  passing  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers.  One  member  of  this 
committee  might  act  as  secretary,  and, 
having  obtained  all  necessary  information 
in  regard  to  an  applicant,  might  submit 
the  pertinent  facts  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  final  action.  It  seems 
as  though  there  should  be  a  imanimous 
decision,  if  possible,  or  at  least  a  four- 
fifths  majority  vote.  Superintendents 
should  support  this  plan  by  employing 
and  retaining  only  such  teachers  as  are 
either  certified  or  working  for  certification 
and  all  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
work  towards  higher  certification  imtil  A 
certificates  are  obtained.  The  A  certi- 
ficate, when  supported  by  satisfactory 
service  and  progressiveness,  should  almost 
insure  a  teacher  a  position  until  the  age 
limit  is  reached.  Superintendents  should 
cooperate  in  placing  such  teachers  in  suit- 
able positions. 

I  believe  that  a  plan  similar  to  this 
will  operate  to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
concerned,  but  I  realize  that  it  may  meet 
with    considerable     opposition.       One     ob- 
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jection  will  be  that  some  states  provide 
for  the  certification  of  their  own  teachers 
and  that  this  should  be  sufficient.  I  do 
not  agree.  The  systems  of  certification 
set  up  for  public  school  teachers  are  not 
satisfactory  for  our  teachers,  and  if  a 
different  scheme  is  to  be  arranged,  this 
should  be  done  by  specialists  in  our  par- 
ticular field  rather  than  by  state  boards  of 
education.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vari- 
ous state  boards  will  be  glad  to  adopt  our 
method  of  certification.  It  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  have  more  uniformity  in  oui' 
schools  and  this  plan  will  accomplish  a 
great  deal  towards  that  end.  It  will  also 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  teachers  and 
more  of  this  should  be  done.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  both  teachers  and  schools 
for  teachers  to  go  from  one  school  to 
another  and  take  different  ideas  with  them. 
These  changes  should  not  be  frequent; 
good  teachers  should  probably  stay  in  one 
school  for  at  least  from  five  to  ten  years. 
But  it  is  at  times  desirable  and  superin- 
tendents would  be  less  loath  to  exchange 
if  the  two  teachers  had  the  same  certifica- 
tion, experience  and  other  qualifications. 
Certification  will  lead  to  the  greater  ad- 
vancement of  teachers  in  service.  When 
they  realize  that  we  really  want  them  to 
be  especially  trained,  and  that  they  will 
be  rewarded  for  this,  they  will  be  eager 
for  these  greater  opportunities.  Begin- 
ners will  apply  for  the  lower  grade  of  cer- 
tification and  others  will  advance  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  until  they  can  obtain  the 
maximum  advantage  from  this  plan.  It 
will  be  beneficial  also,  by  inducing  other 
desirable  young  people  to  take  up  this 
work.  Frequently  college  students  ask, 
"What  training  is  necessary  in  order  to 
become  a  teacher  of  the  blind?"  But  when 
they  find  that  it  is  such  a  hit-or-miss 
proposition,  they  give  up  the  idea  and 
specialize  along  some  other  line.  If  they 
knew  that  with  special  training  they  could 
be  reasonably  certain  of  a  position,  and 
that  they  could  advance  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, they  would  be  glad  to  enter  this 
field. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  require  our 
teachers  to  be  especially  trained  for  their 
work,  we  shall  have  to  provide  opportun- 
ities for  such  training.  At  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  training  offered  is  being 


given  at  Harvard  University.  This  in- 
cludes some  splendid  courses,  but  many 
of  the  trainees  are  either  blind  or  have 
only  partial  vision,  and  we  can  use  only 
a  limited  number  of  such  teachers.  Ad- 
ditional courses  should  be  offered  at  Har- 
vard and  similar  courses  should  be  insti- 
tuted at  some  university  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  Besides  these  full-year 
courses,  summer  courses  should  be  offered  at 
at  least  two  centrally  located  colleges.  The 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
would  be  splendid  for  one  and  the  other 
should  be  in  the  west,  probably  in  Color- 
ado or  California.  These  courses  should 
be  carefully  evaluated  so  that  everyone 
would  know  what  constituted  a  year's 
special  training.  The  standing  of  various 
colleges  and  conservatories  would  have  to 
be  investigated,  and  a  teacher's  rating 
scale  should  be  prepared  for  those  who 
wish  credit  for  teaching.  There  would 
really  be  a  great  deal  of  work  involved 
in  properly  carrying  out  the  plan.  But 
nothing  worthwhile  can  be  accomplished 
without  work.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
the  education  of  the  blind  a  profession, 
we  shall  have  to  work,  work  hard  and 
work  together.  Superintendents  as  well  as 
teachers  will  have  to  work.  And  isn't  it 
our  duty?  We  are  responsible  for  the 
education,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  lives, 
of  the  little  children  entrusted  to  our  care. 
If  we  are  unprepared  for  our  work,  or  if 
we  employ  others  who  are  unprepared  for 
their  work,  we  are  remiss  in  our  duty;  we 
are  unworthy  of  the  great  task  entrusted 
to  us.  Let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy,  let 
us  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  great 
labor  of  love  to  which  we  are  devoting 
our  lives.  Let  us  insist  that  all  new 
teachers  whom  we  employ  must  be  special- 
ly prepared  to  teach  the  blind  and  let  us 
reward  them  for  having  made  this  specific 
preparation.  Let  us  insist  that  all  other 
teachers  gradually  increase  their  profes- 
sional preparation  until  they  are  first 
class  teachers.  Then  our  pupils  will  not 
suffer  so  greatly  from  insufficiently  pre- 
pared teachers  and  our  work  will  be  im- 
proved throughout  the  entire  school  course. 
Our  teachers  will  appreciate  and  favor 
this  forward-looking  step.  We  have  only 
to  point  the  way  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
follow  it.  Let  us  do  our  part  and  let  us 
do  it  without  delay. 
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AN     OUTLINE     OF     TENTATIVE     RE- 
QUIREMENTS    FOR   THE   CERTIFI- 
CATION     OF      TEACHERS      IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

C— CERTIFICATE 
(academic,  vocational  or  music) 

A  four-year  high  school  diploma. 

A  one-year  training  course  for  teaching 
the  blind. 

At  least  one  year  of  normal  school  or 
college  work  (30  semester  hrs.)  including 
"principles  of  education",  "educational  psy- 
chology" and  "psychology  of  special  sub- 
jects   (or   exceptional   pupils)". 

Alternative  requirements : 

Four  years  of  teaching  experience  may 
be  substituted  for  the  one-year  training 
course  if  the  teacher  is  given  a  rating  of 
3  or  better. 

Four  years  of  trade  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  the  one-year  training 
course,  if  it  closely  conforms  in  its  nature 
with  subjects  taught  in  schools  for  the 
blind,   (vocational  certificate). 

Four  years  of  conservatory  work  in 
music  may  be  substituted  for  the  one-year 
training  course,    (music  certificate). 

B— CERTIFICATE 
(academic,  vocational  or  music) 

The  first  and  second  requirements  for  the 
C  certificate  with  the  addition  of 
the  following: 

At  least  two  years  (60  semester  hrs.) 
of  normal  school  or  college  work,  with  at 
least  15  hrs.  of  "education",  or  "psychol- 
ogy", including  courses  in  "principles  of 
education",  "educational  psychology",  "psy- 
chology of  special  subjects,  (or  exceptional 
pupils)",  and  "history  of  education." 

Two  years  of  teaching  experience  with  a 
rating  of  4  or  better,  or  three  years  of 
teaching  experience  with  a  rating  of  3 
or  better. 


Alternative  requirements: 

Four  years  of  trade  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  one  of  the  years  of  normal 
school  or  college  work,  it  if  closely  con- 
forms in  its  nature  with  subjects  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind  (vocational  certi- 
ficate). 

Three  additional  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience may  be  substituted  for  one  of 
the  years  of  normal  school  or  college  work, 
(music  certificate). 

A— CERTIFICATE 
(academic,  vocational  or  music) 

The  first  and  second  requirements  for  the 
C  certificate  with  the  addition  of  the 
following: 

A  degree  from  a  standard  four-year 
normal  school  or  college,  with  at  least  iSO 
hours  of  "education"  or  "psychology",  in- 
cluding courses  in  "principles  of  educa- 
tion", "educational  psychology",  "psychol- 
ogy of  special  subjects",  "education  of  ex- 
ceptional children",  "history  of  education", 
and  "educational  tests  and  measurements." 

Four  years  of  teaching  experience  with 
a  rating  of  4  or  better,  or  six  years  of 
teaching  experience  with  a  rating  of  3 
or  better. 

Alternative  requirements: 

Four  years  of  trade  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  two  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience (with  a  rating  of  4  or  better)  if 
it  closely  conforms  in  its  nature  with  sub- 
jects taught  in  schools  for  the  blind,  (vo- 
cational  certificate). 

A  Master's  degree  in  music  from  a 
standard  imiversity  or  conservatory  of 
music  may  be  substituted  for  three  years 
of  college  work,  having  a  requirement  of 
30  hours  of  "education"  or  "psychology", 
including  courses  in  "principles  of  edu- 
cation", "educational  psychology",  "psy- 
chology of  special  subjects",  "education  of 
exceptional  children",  "history  of  education", 
and  "educational  tests  and  measurements." 
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THE  MENTAL  HYGIENE  OF  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brooks 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


I  That  children  and  adults  shall  be  edu- 
cated to  react  efficiently  to  their  surround- 
ings and  to  live  happily,  is  the  most  re- 
cently stated  goal  of  Mental  Hygiene.  In 
general  I  think  this  implies  a  developed 
personality;  a  social  sense  of  membership 
in  a  group  sharing  similar  ideas,  abilities 
and  inabilities;  together  with  an  attitude 
of  joyous  response  to  the  life  situation, 
which  either  does  or  can  be  made  to  afford 
happiness,  k 

In  a  world  characterized  by  increasing 
speed,  over-stimulation,  problems  in  social 
contacts  multiplying  as  the  population  ap- 
proaches the  two-billion  mark,  it  sounds 
like  a  large  order  to  ask  that  adjustments 
to  environment  be  made  with  increasing 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  a  report  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
shows  that  for  the  fifteen-year  period, 
1913-1929,  while  the  population  of  the  state 
increased  25  per  cent,  the  population  in 
the  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped increased  55  per  cent,  to  a  total 
of  22,786  persons.  For  the  nation,  the 
total  number  of  patients  receiving  hos- 
pital care  for  mental  disorder  is  some 
300,000.  What  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion— state,  nation,  or  world — lives  poorly, 
unsatisfactorily,  criminally,  unhappily,  or 
with  the  vague  impression  of  restriction 
or  restraint  in  attaining  the  supreme  joy 
of  life,  there  is  no  means  to  determine. 
And  indeed  it  must  be  that  all  persons 
can  improve  their  mental  well-being  by  a 
training  and  attitude  that  shall  enable 
them  to  react  positively  and  completely 
to  the  desirable  features  of  the  environ- 
ment, rather  than  negatively  and  partially 
as  a  means  of  escape  from  possible 
dangers. 

{ With  the  increasing  complexity  of  life 
and  the  evident  inability  of  many  persons 
to  maintain  efficiency  therein,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  a  program  of  mental  health 
grows  in  importance  with  time.  I  And 
with  what  hope  of  attainment?  On  the 
curative  side  is  Psychiatry,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  past  half  century;  and  on 
the  preventive  side  is  Mental  Hygiene, 
with  its  development  of  a  quarter  century 
and  with  its  background  in  Psychiatry. 


I  Doctors  of  Medicine  and  psychologists, 
trying  to  explain  illness  for  which  they 
could  find  no  organic  cause,  came  upon 
the  discovery  of  nervous  controls  and  func- 
tional mental  disorders  as  the  source  of 
physical  ills  and  incapacities  which  proved 
to  be  subject  to  cure  as  soon  as  the 
nervous  control  was  removed  and  a  coin- 
mon  sense  attitude  toward  the  life  situ- 
ation developed.  The  cure  could  be  ef- 
fected, not  by  medicines,  but  by  a  process 
of  reeducating  the  patient  with  regard  to 
the  initial  cause  of  his  nervous  difficulty, 
be  it  fear,  an  inferiority  feeling,  or  com- 
plex of  feelings,  despair,  imcertainty,  or 
whatever.  I 

One  result  of  these  studies  is  a  theory 
that  consciousness  is  not  all  of  mind  and 
that  the  motivation  of  conduct  lies  often 
outside  the  field  of  consciousness,  in  what 
was  considered  as  the  unconscious  or  the 
subconscious.  In  effect,  the  subconscious 
seemed  a  reservoir  into  which  passes  a 
record  or  residue  of  every  sensory  impres- 
sion, every  response  of  the  person,  con- 
scious memory  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  entirely  gone, — ^there  to  remain,  some- 
times inactive  but  subject  to  recall;  at 
other  times  active  and  motivating  con- 
duct and  attitudes  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  even  with  our  best  effort.  Sub- 
sequent studies  have  brought  forth  a  con- 
siderable list  of  mental  mechanisms  or 
mental  devices  in  accordance  with  which 
the  individual  reacts  to  the  experiences  of 
his  life. 

I  The  human  infant  at  birth  is  equipped 
with  a  small  number  of  reflex  actions  by 
which  his  separate  existence  can  be  main- 
tained through  nutrition  and  respiration.  He 
early  evinces  also  an  equipment  of  emotional 
responses — fear,  rage  and  love.^  His  emo- 
tion of  fear  arises  from  two  sources — 
from  the  sensations  of  falling  and  from 
loud  noises;  his  anger  is  aroused  when  his 
bodily  movements — arms,  legs,  or  head — 
are  seriously  restricted;  and  his  love  re- 
sponses of  smiling  and  attempted  vocaliz- 
ation, when  he  is  caressed.  His  environ- 
ment at  this  time  is  entirely  controlled  by 
the  adults  who  have  him  in  charge.  And 
his  behavior  likewise  can  be  controlled  by 
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them,  since  it  is  a  series  of  responses  to 
his  environment,  and  easily  observed  and 
understood.  Many  mothers,  under  scien- 
tific instruction,  have  learned  the  import- 
ance, especially  through  the  first  year  of 
life,  of  regularity  in  the  simple  but  ex- 
acting ministrations  which  are  necessary. 
"If  food,  sleep,  opportunities  for  elimi- 
nation and  play  periods  are  forthcoming 
at  the  same  time  each  day,  the  baby  soon 
feels  a  certain  rhythm  in  the  day,"  to 
which  he  can  adjust  himself  and  by  rea- 
son of  which  he  is  not  forced  to  demand 
attention  by  crying  and  fretting.  A  feel- 
ing of  security  is  thus  early  developed  in 
the  young  child.  This  feeling  may  be 
strengthened  if  he  is  allowed  some  leisure 
in  which  to  become  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  the  sensations  of  touch,  sight  and  sound 
which  make  his  world,  "to  feel  and  hear 
and  see  a  few  things  and  know  them  well."* 
If  too  many  sensations  are  allowed  to  crowd 
upon  him,  he  becomes  surfeited  with  half- 
digested  experiences,  which  help  to  create 
a  feeling  of  confusion  rather  than  the  self- 
confidence  which  should  grow  with  secur- 
ity. More  likely  than  not  he  will  be  fret- 
ful or  show  some  other  symptom  of  his 
inability  to  meet  demands  for  attention  or 
demands  for  reaction  beyond  his  mental 
capacity.  A  realization  that  his  parents 
are  in  accord  in  their  expectations  of  con- 
duct from  him  and  that  what  constitutes 
good  behavior  at  one  time  will  likewise 
be  acceptable  as  good  behavior  at  another 
time  is  a  stabilizing  force.  And  what 
child  could  feel  any  security  unless  he 
is  confident  that  somewhere  at  least 
among  the  adults  to  whom  he  is  responsi- 
ble the  truth  may  be  had! 

The  period  of  utter  dependence  in  child- 
hood is  comparatively  short.  And,  indeed, 
if  he  is  to  develop  character,  or  personality, 
the  child  should  gradually  be  placed  upon 
his  own  responsibility  in  small  matters, 
allowed  to  cultivate  and  express  his  own 
interests  and  preferences,  to  seek  his  own 
means  of  entertainment  in  play.  As  he 
does  these  things,  he  will  inevitably  en- 
counter the  opposition  of  materials  which 
will  not  yield  to  his  control  and  the  op- 
position of  playmates  and  others  whose 
wills  clash  with  his  own.  Perhaps  even 
conflicting  desires  arise  within  him,  and 
he  may  suffer  difficulty  in  deciding  between 
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or  among  his  own  wishes,  for  security, 
for  recognition,  for  response,  for  new  ex- 
perience, or  what  others  there  may  be.  If 
he  is  able  of  his  own  eflfort  or  with  the 
counsel  of  his  adults  to  meet  the  con- 
flict satisfactorily,  he  has  streng:thened  his 
character  and  increased  his  self-assurance 
by  this  success.  And  if  he  comes  to  us  as 
teachers  with  this  kind  of  emotional  back- 
ground, our  problem  is  merely  to  guard 
what  is  well  begun  as  a  personal  develop- 
ment. This  in  itself  is  no  small  service 
in  connection  with  the  teacher's  task,  for 
new  interests  will  continue  to  arise  and 
new  conflicts  present  themselves  for  so- 
lution. And  I  wish  I  might  speak  only  of 
the  positive  side  of  this  development  and 
disregard  the  failures.  But  as  Psychiatry 
developed  in  a  study  of  failures  of 
adequate  response,  so  the  task  of  Mental 
Hygiene  must  include  them  to  learn  how 
they  are  to  be  avoided.  So,  to  return  to 
the  thought  of  conflict;  another  child  may 
have  met  it  inadequately.  It  may  be  that 
the  conflict  began,  let  us  say,  with  his 
desire  for  a  pony,  that  he  was  inspired  to 
this  desire  through  imitation  of  his  play- 
mates, that  fearing  refusal  he  failed  to  make 
his  desire  known  to  his  adults,  or  having 
made  it  known  he  met  with  rebuff,  per- 
haps with  reproof  in  the  known  financial 
condition  of  his  household.  Family  status 
and  his  individual  disappointment  became 
a  basis  for  comparison  between  himself 
and  his  more  fortunate  playmates.  His 
personality  suffers  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  feels  himself  defeated,  discriminated 
against  by  conditions  beyond  his  control. 
In  another  conflict,  his  is  already  the  role 
of  the  defeated,  whether  anyone  else 
realizes  it  or  not,  and  by  so  much  he  is 
already  in  the  inferior  position  in  the 
second  encounter.  The  influence  is  cum- 
ulative and  unless  something  intervenes 
to  break  this  series,  the  child  comes  to 
school  with  a  lowered  ability,  if  not  even 
with  the  physical  and  mental  attitude  of 
defeat.  Perhaps  he  needs  no  more  than 
a  redirecting  of  his  development.  Perhaps 
even  the  series  of  defeats  is  no  more 
flnal  than  that  in  later  circumstances  the 
child  recalls  the  experiences  and  is  able 
to  gratify  a  onceAwarted  desire — at  least 
to  ride  a  pony  v^pen  other  children  ride. 
But  he  may  be  in  need  of  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  his  teacher  to  overcome 
his   loss   of   self-esteem. 
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Other  outcomes  than  this  are  possible 
from  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  Some- 
thing in  a  rage-reaction  of  a  child  I 
knew  led  him  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
pony — ^not  the  one  he  wanted  but  the  one 
another  child  had. 

The  feeling  of  inferiority,  long  continued, 
may  lead  to  the  mental  mechanism  of  re- 
gression, a  withdrawal  from  the  playmates 
entirely,  as  from  a  life-situation  which  is 
more  painful  than  being  alone,  so  that  the 
child  as  he  matures  becomes  unsocial, 
self-centered,  negative  in  his  reactions 
generally,  and  finds  in  day-dreaming  the 
satisfactions  denied  him  in  reality.  In  his 
life  of  phantasy  he  might  see  himself  the 
dispenser  of  charity  to  his  former  play- 
mates, or  he  might  be  in  a  position  to 
treat  them  with  contempt  or  actual  harm, 
I  need  only  to  recall  to  this  audience  cer- 
tain amusing  phantasy  reports  from  Dr. 
Cutsforth's  study.*  Phantasies  which  pro- 
vide only  a  catharsis,  a  clearing  of  the 
mental  atmosphere  when  the  person  has 
suffered  affront,  as  in  the  first  recorded 
cases  in  the  Cutsforth  book,  serve  their 
purpose,  very  much  as  does  for  all  its 
readers  the  syndicated  series  of  comics  in 
the  newspapers  entitled,  "Our  Secret  Am- 
bition," to  astonish  our  fellows  with  our 
unsuspected  attainments,  or  inflict  resent- 
ment upon  our  foes.  But  phantasy  in- 
dulged idly  for  long  periods,  merely  as  an 
escape  from  the  reality  which  should  never 
have  been  permitted  to  become  intolerable 
to  the  dreamer,  may  become  confused  in 
his  mind  with  reality.  It  wastes  valuable 
time  which  he  should  be  devoting  to  some- 
thing worth  while,  and  in  school  it  creates 
an  almost  hopeless  condition  for  the 
teacher,  since  the  pleasure  of  the  phantasy 
is  so  much  greater  than  almost  any  re- 
ward that  the  teacher  can  offer  for  school 
achievement. 

However,  the  child  may  do  far  better 
than  this  in  his  conflict.  He  may  react 
by  sublimating  his  desire  for  the  pony 
and,  turning  his  attention  entirely  to  an- 
other interest,  a  piano,  for  example,  he 
may  be  able  to  contribute  music  as  his 
share  in  the  social  life. 

Not  justly  can  I  lea?|e  the  subject  of 
phantasy  with  this.  Ime  day-dreams  of 
children    are    the    long,    long    thoughts    of 
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youth.  They  are  the  play-ground  of 
imagination  whereon  we  build  our  castles 
in  Spain.  From  the  activities  indulged 
therein  arise  our  promptings  for  endeavor 
toward  future  success  in  matters  great 
and  small,  our  planning  of  little  courtesies 
and  remembrances  to  our  friends.  From 
phantasy  come  those  creative  artistic  pro- 
ducts which  we  prize  as  the  tokens  of  a 
civilization,  the  creative  material  products, 
tokens  of  our  industrial  and  scientific  pro- 
gress, and  all  the  hypotheses  which  lead 
to  discovery.  But  when  the  phantasy  and 
not  its  embodiment  or  achievement  be- 
comes the  focal  point  of  interest,  when  it 
means  merely  a  "flight  from  reality"  or 
is  confused  with  reality,  then  a  danger 
point  has  been  reached  and  passed. 

A  third  psychological  mechanism  recog- 
nized particularly  by  the  psychoanalysts  in 
their  treatment  of  mental  disease  is  re- 
pression, or  repressed  memories  as  sources 
of  mental  ill  health.  Repression  is  likely 
to  occur  in  connection  with  any  experience 
characterized  by  painful  emotion,  such  as 
fear,  shame,  regret,  disgust — something 
that  the  individual  would  prefer  to  forget, 
must  forget  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  self- 
respect.  It  may  be  that  he  honors  cour- 
age and  at  a  critical  time  has  proven  him- 
self a  coward,  that  he  honors  truth  and 
has  proven  himself  unreliable.  This  is 
conduct  not  socially  approved  by  the 
group  to  which  he  belongs  and  to  whose 
conduct  ideals  he  has  been  trained  and 
has  subscribed.  If  he  could  know  that 
his  Buddy  and  many  another  soldier  has 
at  some  time  shown  equal  lack  of  courage 
or  that  a  respected  citizen  in  his  com- 
munity had  learned  a  finer  appreciation 
of  truth  through  sometime  having  de- 
parted from  it  in  a  manner  similar  to  his 
own,  he  could  be  saved  the  disappointment 
which  he  feels  and  the  ostracism  he  in- 
flicts upon  himself.  As  it  is,  his  effort  to 
continue  living  under  his  former  conduct 
ideals  while  morbidly  impressed  with  his 
failure,  results  in  a  mental  conflict  of 
serious  nature.  Whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  theory  of  sub- 
conscious mind  as  a  place  of  disposal  and 
harboring  of  such  unhappy  memories,  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  understand  that  in 
the  circumstances  conflict  might  easily 
arise,  in  view  of  the  high  idealism  of  care- 
fully trained  children  and  youth,  and  in 
their    ignorance    and    inexperience.      They 
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are  given  an  ideal  of  a  perfect  life  and 
then  when  a  flaw  occurs  they  feel  that 
this  perfect  thing  is  spoiled  and  can  never 
he  satisfactory  again.  And  they  are  not 
permitted  to  know  that  their  adults  have 
lived  through   similar  disappointments. 

The  fears  of  children  are  frequent 
sources  of  mental  distress.  Sometimes 
these  fears  are  taught  for  purposes  of 
safety  or  conformity  in  conduct  require- 
ments— fears  of  dogs,  of  policemen,  of 
cars.  A  physician  discussing  this  subject 
recently  stated  that  among  the  greatest 
■fears  of  children  is  the  fear  of  adults,  and 
among  adults,  parents,  and  of  parents, 
fathers.  And  they  fear  hospitals  and  hos- 
pital treatments.  He  sharply  criticized  the 
habit  of  adults  when  they  tell  children  the 
operation  will  not  hurt,  or  that  the  par- 
ent will  not  leave.  The  child  awakes  to 
pain  and  finds  himself  deserted  and  among 
strangers.  His  confidence  may  not  be  re- 
stored for  years,  if  at  all. 

)fAll  children,  a  writer*  tells  us,  acquire 
inferiority  feelings  in  the  presence  of 
adults,  and  all  of  us  take  on  inferior  atti- 
tudes in  comparing  ourselves  with  other 
persons,  particularly  those  who  excel  us 
in  the  things  we  do  or  who  do  what  we 
would  like  to  do  and  cannot.  Feelings  of 
inferiority  arise  also  from  physical  in- 
capacities— ^the  failure  to  grow  in  stature 
or  strength,  a  facial  blemish,  a  degree  of 
poverty  relatively  low,  scandal  in  one's 
family,  and  for  our  group  especially,  blind- 
ness— ^the  sources  of  inferiority  feelings 
are  legion,  j^ 

Anxieties  in  child  minds  usually  are  the 
imitative  results  of  adult  anxieties,  and 
certain  other  neurotic  behavior  is  very 
evidently  copied.  A  blind  boy,  homesick, 
wrote  his  mother,  "I  just  go  around  in  a 
daze,"  a  habit  of  mind  which  disappeared 
as  soon  as  he  took  the  attitude  of  doing 
his  best  in  school  as  the  finest  thing  he 
could   do   to   help   his   mother. 

Discouragements,  depressions  are  doubt- 
less much  more  prevalent  than  we  realize 
among  the  children  in  our  schools,  even 
under  an  apparently  calm  exterior.  In- 
ability literally  to  make  the  grade  in  his 
classes,  to  comprehend  the  subject  material 
which  is  presented,  to  get  any  clear  image 
of  the  things  which  are  described  in  visual 
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terms,  to  try  to  remember  in  words  what 
is  otherwise  unclear,  to  foresee  a  future 
in  the  years  to  follow  school, — these  are 
sources   of   mental   unrest. 

Frequently  a  cause  of  conflict  arises  in 
connection  with  the  developing  love  life 
of  the  boy  or  girl.  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  we  may  as  well  admit 
some  responsibility  in  the  residential 
schools,  where  children  spend  more  time 
than  in  their  homes.  With  the  best  that 
we  can  do,  our  civilization,  in  all  pro- 
priety, has  cast  a  spell  of  secrecy  over 
sex  information  and  adjustment  and  what 
information  is  obtainable  is  not  always 
the  most  reliable.  To  rise  above  the  atti- 
tude of  unnecessary  reticence  and  to  direct 
our  boys  and  girls  in  this  matter  seems 
an  assignment  worthy  our  best  efforts 
through  the  whole  range  of  curiosity  and 
adjustment  through  the  school  period.  In 
view  of  the  problem  of  congenital  blind- 
ness and  the  question  of  fairness  to  sight- 
ed children  of  blind  parents,  I  am  not 
ready  to  say  even  what  I  think  that  di- 
rection should  be  ultimately.  In  this  con- 
nection I  do  recall  that  we  have  a  grad- 
ually growing  sentiment  favoring  birth 
control  for  the  population  at  large. 

To  bring  the  aid  of  Mental  Hygiene  to 
tiie  schools  here  represented  is  to  apply  it 
both  to  teachers  and  to  pupils,  that  we 
may  all  react  efficiently  and  live  happily. 
A  realization  that  one  is  being  restrained 
in  the  normal  human  expectation  of  ef- 
ficient response  to  environment  and  in  a 
happy  life  by  some  habitual  attitude 
means  first  of  all  a  need  to  face  the  situ- 
ation frankly  and  build  an  inhibiting  re- 
flex. This  is,  I  believe,  all  that  the  be- 
haviorists  allow  as  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  proposal  of  Dr.  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick  for  some  sort  of  confessional 
for  us  all  should  provide  for  at  least  a 
sharing  and  an  easing  of  the  burdens  that 
vex  our  souls.  Sometimes  a  sufficient 
catharsis  is  attained  when  we  "talk  it  out" 
with  someone  who  is  willing  to  listen 
sympathetically. 

For  the  children,  a  Mental  Hygiene  pro- 
gram means  the  prevention  of  repressed 
memories  of  fears  or  other  emotional  up- 
sets through  frank  discussion  of  cases  of 
misconduct  as  they  occur,  with  not  too 
much  of  blame  and  an  opportunity  to 
make  amends.     It  means  the  prevention  of 
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inferiority  complexes  and  discouragements 
by  placing  in  each  child's  program  some 
things  in  which  he  can  do  well  and  enjoy 
the  stimulus  of  success  and  some  things 
which  will  tax  his  ability,  to  maintain 
his  interest  and  his  intellectual  curiosity. 
It  means  the  prevention  of  day-dreaming 
by  making  the  school  program  so  full  of 
enjoyable  activity  that  the  child  will  have 
no  time  for  dreaming  and  will  be  pleased 
with  the  happy  recall  of  his  activity  in 
his  periods  of  rest.  Somewhere  along  the 
way  I  have  been  taught  that  society  can 
have  what  it  wants  in  the  way  of  conduct 
if  it  sets  the  rewards  high  enough.  I  am 
impressed  also  that  it  must  set  some 
standards  of  conduct.  Much  of  self-ex- 
pression for  children  is  desirable,  but 
they  need  guidance  in  every  phase  of 
their  activity. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  handed  on 
at  this  point  from  some  who  stand  high- 
est in  the  Mental  Hygiene  movement  to 
the  effect  that,  with  the  rapidly  growing 
interest  in  the  subject,  many  a  mother  has 
become  overimpressed  with  the  importance 
of  symptoms  of  maladjustment  in  her 
child  to  the  extent  that  she  has  become  a 
victim  of  over-anxiety  herself  and  has 
given  her  child  this  means  of  bending  her 
to  his  whims.  For  he  loves  the  ability 
to  occupy  the  center  of  attention  and  to 
hear  himself  discussed  as  one  who  re- 
fuses to  eat  or  to  sleep  at  the  proper  time. 
And  he  fears  and  abhors  disapproval,  and 
too  great  disapproving  attention  to  his 
incapacities  may  only  succeed  in  strength- 
ening the  incapacities  through  fixing  his 
attention  upon  them.  These  traits  appear 
also  in  his  classroom. 

For  the  specific  things  in  which  we  can 
allay  the  anxiety  states  occur  in  a  young 
child's  life  when  he  goes  from  home 
among  strangers  and  into  new  and  un- 
usually methodical  activities.  Occasional- 
ly a  child  carries  his  fear  of  the  un- 
familiar through  a  long  period  and  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  school  only 
with  the  greatest  effort  on  the  part  of 
supervisor  and  teachers.  What  goes  on 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  protest, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  beginning  of  school  life  for  see- 
ing children  who  continue  to  live  at  home 
slows  the  process  of  physical  growth  for 
a  time  and  a  transfer  to  a  residential 
school  must  be  a  more  difficult  experience. 


On  the  other  hand,  for  blind  children  wha 
have  been  neglected,  our  schools  undoubt- 
edly provide  a  great  new  interest  in  life 
and   acceptable   personal   care. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  calls  attention  to  the 
fatigue  imposed  upon  the  children  in  our 
schools,  on  one  point  in  the  learning  of 
Braille  reading.  The  blind  child,  of  all 
children,  almost  of  necessity  from  his 
handicap  in  ability  to  move  about  freely, 
"suffers  much  from  lack  of  motor  stimu- 
lation and  motivation  for  physical  activity," 
both  in  his  pre-school  period  and  while  in 
school.  Upon  this  under-developed  neuro- 
muscular system  we  impose  the  task  of 
learning  a  reading  system  which  requires 
a  degree  of  nervous  energy  comparable  to 
sighted  reading  of  very  fine  print.  We 
are  further  charged  with  inflicting  a 
fatigue-producing  system  of  labor  upon 
the  whole  school,  by  keeping  the  children 
occupied  during  too  many  of  their  waking 
hours  on  a  definite  program  of  class  at- 
tendance, study  periods,  music  practice 
and  industrial  training,  and  this,  partly  at 
least,  because  it  is  easier  to  supervise 
them  in  a  definite  program  than  in  periods 
of  leisure.  I  take  issue  with  the  last 
point,  because  I  believe  it  is  rather  that 
the  opportimities  be  used  to  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  possible  and  not  a  matter  of 
supervision,  but  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
having  viewed  with  regret  and  repentance 
many  a  program  of  a  child's  day.  Studies 
by  Dr.  Carleton  Washbume  and  others  to 
locate  the  mental  level  at  which  certain 
units  of  the  course  in  Arithmetic  might 
best  be  presented  offers  another  suggestion 
of  a  means  of  avoiding  fatig:ue  by  de- 
ferring the  teaching  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses in  arithmetic  until  the  child  shall 
have  attained  a  mental  capacity  which 
shall  make  the  particular  process  least  dif- 
ficult. The  presentation  of  material  be- 
yond his  grasp,  with  the  expectation  that 
he  deal  adequately  with  it,  must  have  a 
devastating  effect  upon  the  child's  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ability. 

Another  criticism  from  the  same  source 
is  that  in  our  education  of  the  blind,  both 
blind  and  seeing  teachers  seek  to  impress 
upon  the  blind  pupil  a  sense  perception  of 
an  object  as  it  appears  to  the  seeing  and 
to  supply  him  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
description  in  terms  of  the  seeing  to  the 
extent  that  his  education  is  warped  by 
his  own  desire  and  habit  of  preferring. the 
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visual  description  to  one  in  terms  of  the 
senses  he  does  possess.  A  capable  boy 
before  whose  class  I  discussed  the  use  of 
a  highly  -  colored,  wood-dissected  map 
brought  me  to  account  by  asking  what 
good  it  would  do  to  learn  the  colors,  and 
I  had  immediately  to  become  specific  in 
a  distinction  among  the  members  of  that 
class,  some  of  whom  have  sufficiently  good 
vision  to  profit  greatly  by  the  fact  and 
the  significance  of  color. 

Failures  in  school  achievement  as  re- 
flected in  grades,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
a  source  of  a  good  deal  of  unhappiness.  So 
long  as  a  child  is  able  to  make  progress 
in  any  phase  of  the  work  we  offer  he  has 
a  claim  upon  our  efiFort  to  educate  him. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  sought  a  means 
of  saying  positively  what  a  child  has  ac- 
complished rather  than  negatively  that  he 
has  failed.  Dr.  Washbume  says  of  the 
Winnetka  plan  of  individual  instruction  in 
arithmetic  that  when  a  child  is  vmable  to 
do  the  work  required  in  a  test,  the  teacher 
does  not  give  him  a  low  grade;  she  doesn't 
give  him  any  grade,  but  refers  him  back 
to  additional  practice  on  the  element  in 
which  he  was  weak.  His  final  report  is 
a  report  of  achievement.  But  just  how  to 
tell  the  parents  what  a  child  has  achieved 
seems  sometimes  impossible  on  a  printed 
form  and  really  requires  a  personal  letter, 
especially  for  the  little  children  whose 
progress  is  largely  in  personal  traits.  The 
blind  child,  a  ward  of  the  state,  is  in 
special  danger  o^f  forming  a  habit  of  ex- 
pecting more  than  is  reasonable  from 
society  and  of  exacting  too  little  from 
himself  in  return.  He  needs  to  have  cul- 
tivated the  pleasure  of  independence  in 
doing  his  bit,  of  having  something  to  con- 
tribute to  his  group  of  friends,  whether 
he  be  a  good  listener,  a  musician,  or  en- 
tertainer in  another  way.  And  he  needs 
to  be  encouraged  to  independence  in  going 
about.  One  of  our  little  girls  who  was 
regularly  led  by  a  partially  sighted  child 
announced  one  day,  "I  just  thought  in  my 
mind  I  wanted  to  learn  the  way  myself." 
She  had  caught  the  spirit  of  independence. 
Recently  passing  from  third  to  fourth 
grade  she  was  able  also  to  pass  a  begin- 
ning  swimmer's   test. 

The  inability  of  the  blind  pupil  to  com- 
pare his  attainment  with  that  of  the  see- 
ing majority  of  children  has  seemed  to 
be    fraught    with    some    danger.      In    our 


effort  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  blind, 
I  fear  that  we  sometimes  overimpress  the 
children  with  their  ability.  This  is  help- 
ful for  the  time  in  developing  effort  and 
courage,  but  if  it  is  to  result  in  serious 
disappointment  later  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  sort  of  "fool's  paradise"  of  security 
from  which  the  person  must  descend  per- 
haps into  serious  mental  disturbance.  A 
pupil  who  leaves  school  equipped  by  train- 
ing to  do  the  best  work  he  is  capable  of 
doing  and  with  a  fair  understanding  of 
his  own  comparative  ability  will  still  have 
a  serious  problem  in  finding  his  niche  in 
the  world's  work  and  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion not  to  require  deflation  of  his  opinion 
of  his  abilities. 

The  segregation  of  boys  and  girls  in 
their  living  and  somewhat  in  their  classes 
results  in  a  lack  of  social  training  which 
seems  a  discrimination  against  blindness 
and  a  source  of  later  unsocial  attitude. 
In  the  past  few  years  we  have  under- 
taken at  Jacksonville  to  depart  somewhat 
from  this  social  situation  in  favor  of  one 
in  which  groups  of  boys  and  girls  were 
invited  to  join  in  well-chaperoned  parties, 
dances  and  dramatics.  Thus  far  we  feel  the 
reward  of  a  fine  cooperation  from  the  pupils 
and  a  measure  of  release  from  restraint,  and 
they  feel  that  they  have  enjoyed  good  times 
in   greater   number  than   ever  before. 

f  If  we  can  develop  a  school  program  of 
sufficient  variety  to  give  all  educable  blind 
children  a  working  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  while  they  acquire 
the  tools  of  education,  considering  the 
many  patterns  of  individual  ability  repre- 
sented; if  we  can  avoid  the  regressive, 
withdrawing  social  tendencies;  of  we  can 
pry  the  dreamer  out  of  his  phantasy  into 
an  active  school  life;  if  we  can  teach 
clearly  and  practically  in  terms  of  the 
four  senses,  supplemented  by  the  visual 
impressions  of  our  own;  if  we  can  find 
the  proper  place  for  teaching  the  many 
units  of  the  school  subjects;  if  we  can  set 
rewards  for  all  real  attainment,  great  or 
small;  if  we  can  give  our  girls  and  boys 
a  fair  estimate  of  their  relative  expecta- 
tion in  the  vocational  world  and  teach 
them  to  live  happily  as  social  members  of  a 
social  group,  we  shall  have  done  much  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  Mental  Hygiene  for 
the  pupils  in  our  schools,  to  enable  them 
to  react  efficiently  and  to  live  happily  in 
their   environment   there   and  thereafter./ 
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REPORT  OF  SURVEY  ON  WORK  FOR  THE 
ADULT  BLIND 

Charles  B.  Hayes 
Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  several  years,  Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry, 
Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
School  for  the  Blind  has  urged  upon  the 
North  Carolina  State  Legislature  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  In  order  to  secure 
practical  information  as  a  basis  for  the 
work,  the  General  Assembly  in  1931,  pass- 
ed an  Act  requiring  the  county  authorities 
to  make  surveys  of  the  blind  in  their  re- 
spective counties  and  report  before  the 
1933  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  Unfortun- 
ately, very  few  reports  were  furnished,  and 
no  definite  recommendation  could  be  made 
at  that  session. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  then  requested  to  make  a  survey 
which  would  provide  the  desired  informa- 
tion. A  plan  for  surveying  twenty  coun- 
ties which  included  the  largest  cities  in  the 
state  was  carefully  outlined  by  the  Foun- 
dation. Work  was  begun  in  Guilford  Coun- 
ty since  a  request  had  already  come  to  the 
Foundation  for  assistance  in  organizing 
work  for  the  blind  in  that  county.  This 
was  the  first  effort  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive listing  of  all  blind  persons  and  those 
having  seriously  defective  vision,  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina. 

To  include  as  blind  or  partially  blind  all 
persons  whose  vision  is  so  defective  that 
they  cannot  see  well  enough  to  read  even 
with  the  aid  of  glasses  was  the  definition 
of  blindness  used  in  making  the  survey. 
The  "working  plan"  adopted  for  securing 
as  complete  a  registration  as  possible  is 
as  follows: 

WORKING  PLAN 

1.  ORGANIZE    SURVEY    COMMITTEE. 

a.  County  Chairman  for  each  County 
with  working  committee. 

b.  Local  Chairman  for  each  city  or  town 
over  300  population  with  working  com- 
mittee. 

c.  Postmaster  or  an  individual  for  each 
town  under  300  population. 


2.  COUNTY  CHAIRMAN  appoint  Local 
Chairmen. 

a.  Chairman  List  of  Sources. 

b.  Chairman   Special   Resources. 

c.  Chairman  Newspaper  Publicity. 

d.  Chairman  Motion  Picture  Theatres. 

e.  Chairman  Radio  Broadcasting. 

f.  Chairman  Churches  —  appoint  three 
Vice  iChairmen  for  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic and  Jewish  Congregations. 

g.  Chairman  Visiting  Committee. 

4.  SECURE  LIST  OF  BLIND  on  Census 
Cards  (name,  address,  sex,  age,  color) 
known  to  all  public  and  private  institu- 
tions and  organizations. 

5.  SECURE  CO-OPERATION  OF  ALL 
STATE  BOARDS  before  approaching  local 
departments  under  state  supervision,  i.  e., 
State  Board  of  Education;  State  Board  of 
Health,  etc. 

6.  SECURE  (CO-OPERATION  OF  STATE 
HEADQUARTERS  OF  ORGANIZATIONS, 
i.  e.,  American  Red  Cross;  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts;  Masonic  Lodge;  Elks;  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs;   etc. 

7.  CENSUS  CARDS— distribute  to  the  fol- 
lowing sources  so  that  anyone  knowing  of 
a  person  who  has  seriously  defective  eye- 
sight or  is  blind,  will  fill  in  the  Census 
Card  and  return  as  per  instructions. 

Woman's  Club 

Jr.  Dept.  Woman's  Club 

Lions   Club 

Kiwanis  Club 

Rotary   Club 

Quota  iClub 

Bus.   and  Prof.   Woman's  Club 

Civitan  Club 

College  Club 

Advertising  Club 

State  Dept.  of  Rehabilitation 

School  for  the   Blind 

Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Family  Welfare 
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Board  of  Health 

Visiting  Nurse  Ass'n 

City  Medical  Society 

County  Medical  Society 

Overseer  of  the  Poor 

City  Physician 

Police  Dept. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Y.  M.  H.  A. 

Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 

iCamp  Fire  Girls 

Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co. 

Insurance  Co. 

Telephone  Co. 

Daughters  of  Revolution 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution 

Daughters  of  iConfederacy 

Catholic  Woman's  Club 

Parent-Teachers  Ass'n 

Council  of  Jewish  Women 

Knights  of  Columbus 

American  Legion 

Aux.  of  American  Legion 

Catholic  Daughters  of  America 

Merchants  Ass'n,  City  Dist. 

Merchants  Ass'n,  County  Dist. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Community  Chest 

County  Almshouse 

Braille  Dept.  of  American  Red  Cross 

Board  of  Education 

Supt.  of  Schools 

Ministerial  Union 

Representative  Catholic  Priest 

Representative  Rabbi 

County  Nurses 

Postmaster 

Oculist 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 

General  Hospitals 

Masonic  Lodge 

Order  Eastern  Star 

Elks  Lodge 

Moose  Lodge 

All   Fraternal   Organizations 

Sons   of  Revolution 

Sons  of  American  Revolution 

Sons  of  Confederacy 

(or  any  other  sources  not  itemized) 

8.  VISITING  COMMITTEES  call  upon  the 
blind  or  near-blind  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  the  History  Cards,  and  obtain 
the  information  from  each,  as  outlined  on 
the  History  Cards. 


9.  POSTMASTER  OR  INDIVIDUAL  CO- 
OPERATING IN  TOWNS  under  1,000  pop- 
ulation carry  out  the  same  procedure  as 
outlined  in  paragraphs  No.  7  and  No.   8. 

10.  COUNTY  CHAIRMAN  KEEPS  FILE 
OF  HISTORY  CARDS  AND  COUNTY 
ANALYSIS  REPORT  for  future  informa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  the  cause  in  general;  also  each 
Local  Chairman  and  Postmaster  will  re- 
ceive County  Analysis  Report. 

11.  PUBLICITY 

a.  Prepare  letters  for  publicity  (if  nec- 
essary). 

b.  Prepare  newspaper  publicity. 

c.  Prepare  radio  programs. 

d.  Prepare  slides  for  motion  picture  the- 
atres. 

e.  Prepare  church  announcements  for 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  Con- 
gregations. 

12.  EACH  COMMITTEE  to  have  as  many 
members  as  is  necessary  to  reach  every 
available  resource  so  that  every  blind  child 
or  adult  in  the  town,  city,  rural  section, 
county  and  state  will  be  located. 

In  Durham  County  and  the  iCity  of  Ral- 
eigh, a  house  to  house  canvass  was  made 
through  the  services  of  CWA  enumerators. 
Thirty-eight  enumerators  were  employed. 
These  workers  were  carefully  selected  and 
received  definite  oral  and  v/ritten  instruction 
before  beginning  the  work.  At  the  end  of 
each  day  the  report  of  the  worker  was 
carefully  checked  by  the  Field  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  If 
a  report  was  not  complete,  the  enumerator 
was  asked  to  make  a  second  visit  to  ob- 
tain definite  information.  A  careful  super- 
vision of  each  enumerator  was  given  re- 
garding the  number  of  houses  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  territory  assigned.  A  guide 
for  this  particular  check-up  was  furnished 
by  the  'Chamber  of  Commerce. 

An  enumerator's  schedule  was  furnished 
each  worker.  The  schedule  called  for  the 
recording  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
head  of  each  household  and  all  resident 
members,  including  lodgers  and  servants 
living  in;  members  of  the  family  tempor- 
arily away  from  home  and  the  number  of 
blind   persons   living   in   the   family.     This 
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method  was  used  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ratio  of  the  blind  population  to  the  total 
seeing  popvilation. 

From  the  thirty-eight  enumerators  se- 
lected to  do  this  work,  three  were  college 
graduates;  thirteen  had  received  two  or 
three  years  of  college  work  and  nine  were 
high  school  and  business  college  graduates. 
The  remaining  thirteen  were  intelligent 
matured  women  with  a  grammar  school 
education.  When  the  survey  was  complet- 
ed, a  graduate  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Duke  University  was  employed 
to  visit  the  blind  reported  by  the  enumera- 
tors. All  cases  were  located  with  the  ex- 
ception of  five.  This  report  indicated  that 
the  work  of  the  enumerators  was  well 
done. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Legion  of  North  Carolina,  a 
house  to  house  survey  of  the  remaining 
counties  will  be  completed  by  July  20th. 
An  analysis  will  be  made  of  all  surveys, 
the  findings  of  which  will  be  laid  before 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  at  its  1936 
session. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Durham 
Cbunty: 

No. 

Totally  Blind  60 

Partially  Blind  95 


White  Blind 
Colored  Blind 


Male 
Female 


Marital  Status: 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Separated 

Unknown 


155 

103 
52 

155 

73 

82 

155 


46 

72 

132 

4 

-  1 

155 


Ages: 

1-20  years 
21-45  years 
46-65  years 
Over  65  years 
Refused 


21 

38 
48 
48 
10 


155 

Other  handicaps 

51 

Deaf  Blind 

7 

Attended  schools  for  seeing 

103 

Attended  school  for  blind 

18 

Attended  school  for  deaf 

5 

No  schooling 

37 

Able  to  read  raised  type 

17 

Not  able  to  read  raised  type 

137 

Unknown 

1 

Supported  by  own  earnings 

37 

Needing  industrial  training  or 

home 

teaching 

104 

White  women 

36 

Colored  women 

17 

53 

34 

17 

51 

White,    64; 


White  men 
Colored   men 


Needing    eye    examination: 
colored,  28;  total  92. 

Needing  relief:  25. 

Nimiber  of  blind  having  dependent  chil- 
dren: 27. 

Nearly  twenty-five  percent  have  never 
attended  school. 

The  1930  Federal  Census  gave  Durham 
County  67,067.  The  CWA  census  enum- 
erators of  the  blind  January,  1934,  enum- 
erated 63,597  population.  The  enumera- 
tors reported  totally  blind,  60;  partially 
blind,  95;  making  a  total  of  155.  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  blindness  used  in 
making  the  census,  the  ratio  of  blind  pop- 
ulation to  the  total  population  is  1  blind 
person  to  every  413  persons. 

The  1930  Federal  Census  gave  the  City 
of  Raleigh  37,379.  The  CWA  census  enum- 
erators of  the  blind  January,  19134,  enum-^ 
erated  37,660  population.  The  enumera- 
tors   reported   totally   blind,    60;    partially 
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blind,  87;  making  a  total  of  131.  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  blindness  used  in 
making  the  census,  the  ratio  of  blind  pop- 
ulation to  the  total  population  is  1  blind 
person  to  every  287  persons. 

These  ratios,  of  course,  may  be  some- 
what altered  when  complete  eye  examina- 
tions have  been  made,  but  they  are  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  fact,  that  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  ratio  is  about  one 
blind  person  to  one  thousand  of  its  gen- 
eral population. 


Dr.  Ralph  H.  Hurlin,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  writes  as  follows:  "I 
want  to  drop  you  this  note  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  am  interested  in  the  figures 
which  I  have  received,  giving  results  of 
the  surveys  of  Durham  County  and  the 
City  of  Raleigh.  They  seem  to  me  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  I  hope  are  going 
to  be  as  valuable  to  the  workers  with  the 
blind  as  I  think  they  will  be  to  those  like 
myself,  who  are  immediately  interested  in 
their  statistical  value." 


VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  EUROPE 

Evelyn  C.  McIL\y 
Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Last  Spring  when  your  President  asked 
me  to  address  you  on  this  subject,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Foundation  make  a  survey 
of  vocations  for  the  blind  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  doing  so,  I  first  consulted  the 
material  available  in  the  Foundation's  re- 
ference lending  library,  and  also  wrote  to 
representative  workers  for  the  blind  in 
various  countries,  asking  them  what  new 
occupational  lines  had  been  tried  for  blind 
people,  particularly  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  what  seemed  to  them  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  employment  of  the  blind, 
Unfortimately  not  all  of  them  answered, 
but  a  number  of  replies  have  come  in, 
on  which  I  will  report  in  this  paper. 

My  first  conclusion  as  I  surveyed  the 
material  was  that  in  the  European  coun- 
tries, they  depend  on  sheltered  workshops 
for  employment  much  more  than  we  do 
here.  Practically  every  country  has  work- 
shops, and  it  is  only  the  especially  capable 
people  who  are  able  to  find  employment 
in  competitive  industry.  The  trades  car- 
ried on  in  the  shops  are,  many  of  them, 
familiar  to  us  here.  For  instance,  the 
making  of  brushes,  both  pitch-set  and  wire- 
drawn; chair  seating,  both  cane  work  and 
rush  work;  basket-making  in  willow  and 
in  reed;  mattress-making;  tennis-racket 
stringing;  shoe-making  and  repairing;  and 
weaving,  particularly  of  fine  fabrics.  Of 
these,  basketry  and  brush-making  are  com- 
mon to  almost  every  coimtry,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  have  a  market  for  many 
types  of  baskets  and  brushes  which  are 
not  in  common  use  in  America. 


Among  the  other  workship  occupations 
which  are  not  familiar  to  us,  are  knitting 
both  on  round  machines  for  hosiery,  and 
on  flat  machines  for  sport  suits,  bathing 
suits,  jumpers,  etc. — ^netting,  that  is  the 
making  of  cord  nets  for  the  protection  of 
fruit  from  birds;  coir  mat  making,  and 
furniture   making. 

KLnitting  is  probably  the  most  profitable 
of  these  trades,  but  it  also  requires  the 
most  skill.  The  round  machines  are  used 
for  woolen  socks  and  stockings,  which 
have  a  much  wider  market  in  colder 
countries  than  in  America.  The  flat  ma- 
chine work  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  equipment,  and  the  training  period  is 
from  four  to  five  years.  It  is  highly 
skilled  work,  and  depends  for  its  success 
upon  style  and  design,  at  least  as  much  as 
upon  quality. 

Furniture-making  is  carried  on  in  one 
or  two  shops  and  is  also  considered  a 
profitable  trade,  although  one  demanding 
considerable  skill.  The  making  of  nets  is 
a  simpler  operation,  but  one  for  which  is 
a  somewhat  limited  market.  iCoir  mats 
correspond  to  our  usual  rough  door-mats, 
and  are  woven  of  coarse  fibre  on  a  large 
loom.  The  skill  required  is  not  so  great 
as  for  other  types  of  weaving,  and  the 
market  for  the  finished  product  is  fairly 
stable. 

In  considering  these  workshop  industries 
we  find  that  there  are  very  few  of  them 
which  have  not  been  tried  in  this  country, 
and  of  those  few  it   is   questionable  how 
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far  they  might  be  satisfactory  here.  Cer- 
tainly they  require  a  considerable  invest- 
ment in  equipment,  and  in  case  of  knitting 
and  furniture  making,  a  considerable 
training. 

Turning  now  to  the  employment  of  blind 
people  in  competition  with  the  seeing  in 
regular  industry  or  business,  we  find  that 
on  the  whole  not  as  much  has  been  done 
abroad  as  in  America.  Factory  employ- 
ment of  blind  people  was  well  developed 
in  Germany,  partly  by  the  operations  of 
the  law  requiring  employers  to  select  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  workers  from 
among  the  handicapped.  Since  blind 
workers  were  less  eligible  for  such  factory 
jobs  as  they  could  do,  we  find  them  on  a 
number  of  semi-skilled  operations.  The 
electrical  goods  industry  was  particularly 
favorable  to  their  employment.  "Within 
the  last  year  or  two,  however,  there  has 
been  a  rumor  that  the  law  providing  for 
compulsory  employment  of  handicapped 
workers  was  not  being  enforced,  partly 
because  of  the  world-wide  industrial  de- 
pression, and  partly  because  of  the  recent 
political  changes  in  Germany.  We  have 
attempted  to  secure  authentic  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  this  point,  but  un- 
fortunately, have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

In   other   countries   something   has   been 
done    along    the    line    of   factory    employ- 
ment— ^for     instance,     chocolate     wrapping 
in  England  and  France,  shoe  factory  oper- 
ations   in   Czecho-Slovakia,    etc.    One   par- 
ticularly  interesting   occasion    reported   to 
us    in    this    survey,    was    that    of    soap- 
making  in  Switzerland.     There  is  in  Basel, 
a  firm,  Emil  Nagelin  &  Company,  of  which 
the    owner   is   himself    a   blind    man,    and 
which  employs  about  thirty  blind  workers, 
both  men  and  women.  The  blind  are  em- 
ployed  on  such  operations   as  cutting   the 
soap    into    bars,    shaping    it    into    fancy 
cakes,  wrapping,  cutting,  and  packing  the 
cakes,  feeding  fragments  into  the  machine 
which  makes  soap  flakes,  etc.     Some  blind 
men   are    also    employed   as   salesmen   for 
the  firm.     We  are  informed  that  the  blind 
are  paid  on  the  same  wage  scale  as  their 
seeing   fellow   workers,    and    are    self-sup- 
porting.   The  factory  is  listed  as  a  private 
profit-making    organization,    and    receives 
no  subsidy  whatever  from  either  public  or 
charitable  funds. 


Another  industry  which  is  being  tried 
in  Switzerland  is  that  of  spinning  natural 
wool  by  hand.  This  is  a  simple  operation, 
requiring  only  a  short  training  period  and 
inexpensive  equipment,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  providing  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  sightless  women.  Frau- 
lein  Schaffer,  head  of  the  organization  for 
the  blind  is,  however,  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend this  industry  too  highly,  as  she  feels 
that  its  present  success  is  due  to  a  tem- 
porary "fad"  for  hand  woven  and  hand 
spun  materials,  which  will  pass  out  of  style 
in  a  few  years. 

Other  competitive  occupations  in  Europe 
ai-e  much  the  same  as  in  this  country. 
France  has  specialized  in  telephone  oper- 
ating for  sightless  operators,  and  we  are 
informed  that  they  use  both  the  drop 
signal  and  the  light  signal  switchboards. 
Stenography  has  been  highly  developed  for 
the  blind  in  Germany,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  England.  In  both  countries  the 
majority  of  placements  are  made  in  Gov- 
ernment offices,  a  field  in  which  perhaps 
more  might  be  done  in  this  country.  News- 
stand concessions  have  nowhere  been  de- 
veloped so  far  in  Europe  as  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  although  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  England,  and  the 
few  stands  thus  far  established  have 
proved  successful.  Piano  tuning  is  a  tra- 
ditional occupation  for  the  blind  in  all 
countries,  and  from  all  of  them  we  i)»» 
receive  a  report  that  tuners  have  suffer- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  music. 

In  the  field  of  professions  for  the  blind 
we  find  again  about  the  same  variety  as 
in  this  country.  Music  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  France,  where  both  organists 
and  music  teachers  are  numerous.  Massage 
has  been  highly  developed  in  England,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  France.  In  addition 
there  are  the  traditional  professions  of 
law,  teaching,  and  the  church — which,  how- 
ever, are  accessible  only  to  those  of  out- 
standing ability  and  preparation. 

Looking  over  the  whole  field  of  voca- 
tions for  the  blind  in  Europe,  we  are  dis- 
appointed if  we  hoped  to  find  any  new 
occupations  which  could  be  introduced  in 
this  country  to  solve  our  employment  prob- 
lem. Practically  all  of  the  vocations 
named  have  either  already  been  tried  in 
America,  or  are  not  likely  to  be  suitable, 
except   under  unusual   circumstances.     In- 
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stead  of  learning  new  industries,  however, 
we  may  well  observe  the  emplosrment 
methods  and  procedures  used  in  other 
countries,  and  perhaps  from  them  we  can 
learn  some  things  which  will  aid  in  solv- 
ing the  employment  problems.  Three 
things  I  particularly  observed  in  survey- 
ing the  employment  of  the  blind  abroad: 
The  emphasis  on  selection;  (2)  the  em- 
phasis on  training;  and  (3)  the  importance 
of  follow-up  work. 

1.  Selection:  In  England,  for  instance, 
from  75  to  89  per  cent  of  blind  people  are 
frankly  and  definitely  classified  as  "un- 
employable." They  are  perhaps  too  old 
to  work,  or  have  some  additional  handi- 
cap besides  blindness;  they  may  be  those 
who  are  still  of  school  age  and  are  there- 
fore still  under  instruction;  or  they  may 
be  those  who  are  not  trained  to  do  any- 
thing. The  English  agencies  for  the  blind 
study  every  individual  carefully  to  deter- 
mine his  latent  abilities,  but  if  they  de- 
cide that  he  is  "unemployable"  he  re- 
ceives a  grant  from  the  Government  and 
is  no  longer  considered  for  employment. 
The  agencies  can  then  concentrate  on  the 
remaining  20  per  cent  for  whom  employ- 
ment is  practical. 

Further,  almost  every  letter  we  received 
on  this  subject  emphasized  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  personal  qualifica- 
tions in  the  selection  of  blind  workers. 
Adaptability,  energy,  diligence,  and  at- 
tractive personal  qualities  are  named  as 
of  paramount  importance.  This  point  I 
wish  to  emphasize  particularly  before  this 
gathering,  for  it  is  you,  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
in  whose  hands  lies  the  building  of  the 
personalities  of  our  young  blind  people. 

2.  Training:  My  second  observation 
was  the  extreme  thoroughness  of  training 
requii'ed  for  blind  workers  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  is,  of  course,  in  keeping  with 
their  traditional  apprenticeship  system  and 
with  the  longer  period  of  training  cus- 
tomary for  workers  abroad  as  compared 
with  this  country.  In  the  knitting  indus- 
try in  England,  for  instance,  four  years' 
training  is  required  for  a  woman  oper- 
ator of  a  round  knitting  machine.  In  this 
period,  however,  she  not  only  learns  how 
to  knit  a  sock,  but  also  how  to  adjust  her 
machine  for  different  weights  of  material, 
different  sizes  of  socks,  and  different  types 


of  finish.  She  knows  how  to  take  her 
machine  to  pieces,  clean  it,  make  simple 
repairs,  and  put  it  together  again.  She 
can  carry  on  each  operation  involved  in 
making  a  sock  without  supervision.  The 
same  is  true  of  brush  making,  for  which 
a  training  period  of  at  least  two  years  is 
required.  When  the  worker  has  complet- 
ed this  training,  he  can  carry  on  the, 
mantifacture  of  his  particular  tjrpes  of 
brushes  without  assistance. 

It  is  suggested  that  perhaps  our  blind 
workers  in  this  country  might  be  given 
longer  and  more  intensive  training  than 
is  now  the  case,  and  that  if  this  were  done 
they  might  thi-ough  increased  skill  be 
more  nearly  self  supporting,  even  in  some 
of  the  trades  which  now  seem  least  pro- 
fitable. 

3.  Follow-up:  The  third  factor  in  em- 
ployment in  other  countries  is  their  em- 
phasis upon  follow  up  or  "after  care."  For 
instance,  in  England,  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  maintains  a  special 
training  school  for  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses.  Before  a  student  is  accepted 
for  this  training  course,  however,  a  thor- 
ough investigation  is  made,  not  only  of 
his  abilities,  character,  etc.,  but  also  of 
the  opportunities  for  him  to  establish 
himself  in  his  home  community  after  his 
training  is  completed.  Inquiries  are  made 
of  physicians  in  the  applicant's  home  town 
or  village  as  to  whether  they  would  con- 
sider him  suitable  for  the  profession  of 
masseur,  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
send  him  patients,  and  whether  there 
would  likely  be  enough  work  to  make  him 
self  supporting.  If  these  conditions  can- 
not be  fulfilled  in  the  home  community, 
and  no  other  opening  can  be  found  for  him 
which  meets  these  requirements,  the  stu- 
dent is  not  accepted.  Similarly,  when  he 
has  completed  his  training  course  and  is  a 
full-fledged  masseur,  the  National  Insti- 
tute assists  him  in  setting  up  his  office, 
procuring  the  necessary  equipment  and 
making  his  contacts  in  the  commimity, 
and  offers  supervision,  advice,  and  some- 
times financial  assistance  until  he  is 
firmly  established. 

The  same  principle  obtains  in  France 
in  connection  with  the  profession  of  music. 
In  the  schools  for  the  blind,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  National  Institution  for  the 
young   blind   in   Paris,   all   of   the   capable 
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pupils  are  taught  music.  Many  of  them 
choose  it  as  a  profession.  "When  a  stu- 
dent is  ready  to  leave  school  the  Associa- 
tion Valentin  Hauy  finds  an  opening  for 
him.  If  there  is  a  vacancy  as  church  or- 
ganist, this  gives  him  a  certain  stability. 
He  becomes  known  to  the  townspeople  and 
gradually  builds  up  a  class  of  music  pu- 
pils. He  may  also  secure  occasional  en- 
gagements as  a  concert  artist.  In  all  of 
these  things  he  is  sponsored  and  assisted 
by  a  special  local  committee  of  volunteers, 
who  undertake  to  make  contacts  for  him 
and  help  him  to  get  established.  The  As- 
sociation has  such  committees  all  over  the 
country  and  every  pupil  coming  out  of 
school  can  have  their  sponsorship  and  help 
if  he  needs  or  wishes  it.  Here  is  a  type 
of  follow-up  which  might  be  imitated  in 
America.     If  our  students  coming  out  of 


the  schools  had  the  interest  and  advice  of 
a  group  of  kindly  persons  in  their  home 
towns,  they  would  find  it  much  easier  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  vocational  and  so- 
cial adjustment  in  the  seeing  community. 

In  making  these  suggestions  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  other  countries  have 
solved  the  problem  of  employment  of  the 
blind,  nor  even  that  they  have  done  more 
in  that  direction  than  has  America.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  the  countries 
which  have  come  the  nearest  to  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  are  those  which  observed 
these  three  principles  of  rigid  selection, 
thorough  and  intensive  training,  and  con- 
tinued individual  follow-up,  and  it  is  these 
three  principles  which  I  wish  to  commend 
to  your  particular  attention. 


NINTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  28th,  1934 
President  C.  A.  Hamilton,  Presiding 

Concert  by  the   Southside   Lions'    Seventy   Piece   Band, 
Directed  by  J.  L.  Hubbe^  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

BUSINESS  MEETING 
Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Report  of  the  Auditing  iCommittee. 
Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee. 
Report  of  the  Science  Committee. 
Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 
Receipt  of  Invitations  for  1936  Convention. 
Adjournment 


REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President: 

Your  Committee  on  Credentials  submits  the  following  report: 

LIST  OP  DELEGATES  PRESENT 
Saperintendents : 

W.  M.  Brown,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  L.  Brown,  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

R.  W.  Woolston,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Robert  Lambert,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.  E.  Palmer,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  lo. 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

J.  P.  Bledsoe,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Mendus  R.  Vevle,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

M.  L.  Batson,  M.D.,  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Miss. 

S.  M.  Green,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Ne^v 
York,  N.  Y. 

C  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
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Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Penna, 
O.  H.  Burritt,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrookl, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
B.  S.  Joice,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
W.  E.  Allen,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 
A.  E.  Krause,  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
F.  M.  Longanecker,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Supervisors: 

Alfred  Allen,   Executive   Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence   School  for  the  Blind, 
Winnetka,  111. 

Board  of  Directors: 

Dr.  C.  C.  iCheathara,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Libraries  for  the  Blind: 

Miss  Kate  Foley,  Home  Teacher,  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Teachers: 

Arizona  School  for  the  Blind,  Tucson,  Ariz. — 
Robert  D.  Morrow 
Harold  E.  Owen 
Elsie  V.  Ulzman 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — 
D.  W.  Slover 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Slover 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Brown 

Long  Beach  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Long  Beach,  Calif.— 
Mary  E.Tate 

Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  iCol. — 
Charles  E.  Kaufman 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga — . 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant 
Emily  Lawton 

Idaho  School  for  the  BUnd,  Gooding,  Ida. — 
G.  H.  Dean 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. — 
Elizabeth  Brooks 
Leo  J.  Flood 
Edith  R.  Gillogly 
Elizabeth  Newman 
Miriam  Russell 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
Jessie  H.  Shannon 
W.  P.  Shannon 
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Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan. — 
Virginia  Aderholdt 
Albert  L.  Jones 
Gordon  Reynolds 
Helen  W.  Smith 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. — 
Miss  Lydia  Scoggan 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. — 
James  Fulton 
Ha  Parent 
Diedrich  Ramke 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. — 
Harriet  DeWitt 
Paul  J.  Langan 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  Langan 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. — 
C.  N.  Roberts 
N.  E.  Tellar 
Ben  Bevins  Vein 

Montana  School  for  the  Blind,  Boulder,  Mont. — 
Pat  iCallahan 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. — 
Helen  Posz 
Olive  M.  Prine 
Edna  W.  Sevenson 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
Marie  Adzit 
Otto  Boettger 
Bess  B.  Mirick 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. — 
Jeanne  R.  Crawford 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Gertrude  L.  Martin 
Ina  McMurray 
Mrs.  Harold  W.  Wright 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. — 
Marie  C.  Callahan 
Thomas  A.  Beadwell 
Edward  H.  Brayer 
Anna  E.  Owen 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  O. — 
Anna  K.  Becker 
Anna  B.  Cole 
Lillian  M.  Marshall 
Agnes  Walberg 
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Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. — 
T.  R.  Con- 
John  Meldrum 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Ethel  Arthur 
Albert  G.  Cowgill 
Ida  E.  Price 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. — 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr. 
Paul  L.  Neal 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  S.  D.— 
H.  H.  Stevenson 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. — 
Lola  Walling 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. — 
Georgie  Lee  Abel 
Paul  L.  McPerrin 
Annie  R.  Parr 

Territorial  School  for  the  Blind,  Honolulu,  Hawaii — 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Hamman 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas — 
Birdie  King 
R.  F.  Roebuck 

Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton^  Va. — 
M.  Genevieve  Coville 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  Cultan 
W.C.Gill 
Dorothy  O.  Post 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 
Marie  H.  Cobb 
Margaret  B.  Stavoe 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. — 
Ruth  Drinkworth 
R.  M.  GoUaday 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. — 

Ruth  F.  Rosenthal  r 

lola  Feltzlaff 
Nina  L.  Watson 
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Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  following  named  persons  be   elected  to 
honorary  membership: 


Alabama: 

J.  S.  Ganey 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ganey 

Mrs.  Emmie  F,  Williams 

Arkansas: 

D.  W.  Glover 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Glover 
W.  M.  Brown 

Arizona: 

Clarence  E.  Utzman 

California: 

Lilian  Connor 
Mary  W.  Eastman 
Alice  A.  Foley 

Idaho: 

Miss  Jane  Muirhead 

Illinois: 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Cole 
Raymond  Dikinson 
Dale  W.  Hamilton 
F.  C.  HUl 
Marion  Kappes 
Edward  J.  Komorons 
Alice  M.  Mathis 
Frederick  G.  Meyers 
Mabel   Grubel  Meyers 
Helen  M.  Sweeney 
Carl  iC.  Wiley 
Mrs.  iC^rl  Wiley 

Indiana: 

Miss  Grace  Koehne 

Iowa: 

Bess  Eleanor  Arthand 

W.  H.  Gemmill 

Edwin   Hamilton 

Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes 

Mrs.  Alma  Reid 

Japan: 

Miss  Keiko  Saruta 
Miss  Ine  Takei 


Kansas: 

Mrs. 


Albert  L.  Jones 


Kentucky : 

A.  C.  Ellis 


Louisiana : 

Rilla  Beck 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Caldwell 
Miss  Liilie  Halland 
Harold  E.  Hein 
Mrs.  L,  A.  Himes 
Elva   Parent 
H.   Hermann  Ramke 
Robert  Roy- 
Maryland  : 

Harvey  B.  Blanton 
Mrs.  G.  Franklin  Ovion 

Massachusetts : 

Inis  B.  Hall 
Adelaide  Helppie 
Miss  Jean  Parks 

Minnesota : 

Edith  Guiilemin 
Phil  Houghtelin 

Missouri: 

Elizabeth  Dodson 
Delia  M.  Bequette 
Jos.  H.  Botts 
Marie  Busch 
Miss  Lane  Frisby 
Ben  H.  Howell 
Dorothea  Howell 
Miss  Josephine  Jedlinska 
Mrs.  0.  E.  Jones 
Faith  C.  Koch 
Geneva  Koennker 
Mrs.  Celina  Mattingly 
Mrs.  Mary  Mattingly 
Betty  McGuire 
Esther  Pahlmann 
Ruth  Solon 
Georgia  F.  Schoeffer 
Louis  H.   Schoeffer 

Nebraska : 

Frances  Harrington 
Jennie  E.  Johnson 

New  Jersey: 

Kathryn  M.  Maxfield 

New  Mexico: 

Oscar  Newman 
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New  York: 

Malcolm    Coney 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand 
Evelyn  C.  McKay 
Gertrude  B.  Hallett 

Ohio: 

G.  A.  Sherman 
Harriet  E.  Totman 
Florence  B.  Trader 
Georgia  D.  Trader 

Oklahoma : 

Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Dougherty 
Annie  L.  James 

Pennsylvania: 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Cobb 
Edward  H.  Burritt 

South  Carolina: 

Mr.  C.  L.  Godshall 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Godshall 
Marion  Spigener 

Texas: 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Allen 

Miss  Maude  E.  'Cartledge 


Margaret  Collier 
Miss  Eula  Lee  Payton 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Roebuck 

Virginia : 

Doris   Coville 
C.  A.  Culton 
Mrs.  Harry  Hamrick 
Pauline  V.   Walker 

Summary: 

Superintendent  Delegates 
Supervisor  Delegates 
Directory  Delegates 
Library   Delegates 
Teacher   Delegates 


28 
1 
1 
1 

78 


Total    Number    of   Delegates     104 
Honorary  Members  93 


197 


Grand  Total  Attending  Convention 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Chairman 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
Bess   B.   Mirick 

On    motion    the    report    was    adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  met  July  1, 
1932,  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  with  Chairman  G. 
E.   Lineberry  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Lineberry,  Woolston, 
Potts,  Joice,  and  Mrs.   Oliphant. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  compile 
and  arrange  for  early  publishing  of  the 
Proceedings  and  their  distribution  in  ac- 
cord with  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have 
printed  and  forwarded  to  the  officers  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  official  stationery. 

The  chairman  was  authorized  to  ap- 
prove bills  for  payment  and  conduct  any 
other  necessary  business  during  the  in- 
terim. 

An  invitation  from  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  to  hold  the  thirty-second 
biennial  convention  of  the  Association  at 
St.  Louis,  was  handed  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 

Members  of  the  new  Executive  Com- 
mittee expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
a  less  crowded  program  giving  plenty  of 
time   for  informal   discussion. 


Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  June  26, 
1934,  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
with  Chairman  G.   E.  Lineberry  presiding. 

There  were  present  Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant, 
G.  E.  Lineberry,  P.  C.  Potts,  R.  W.  Wool- 
ston,  C.   A.   Hamilton,  and   B.   S.   Joice. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  The  payment  of 
all  bills  incurred  and  authorized  by  the 
Chairaian  during  the  interim  were  ap- 
proved. The  Treasurer's  Report  will  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  same. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Committee  ap- 
proved the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  Adelia  M.  Hoyt  and  P.  C.  Potts  to 
serve  on  the  American  Braille  Commission 
until  the  matter  could  be  handled  in  regu- 
lar   session   at   this    Convention. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Treasurer  was 
authorized  to  pay  all  current  bills  to  close 
the   affairs   of   this   Convention. 

The  Committee  set  hospitality  charges 
at  $2.50  per  day.  All  receipts  from  this 
source  to  be  paid  direct  to  our  host. 
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Receipts 

June  30,  1932-^Balance  on  hand ..  $1,873.93 
From — 
Memberships — 
47  Residential  schools   465.00 

3  Public  schools  having  classes 

for  the  blind 30.00 

10  Libraries    100.00 

4  Commissions  and  other  organ- 
izations for  the  blind 35.00 

Quota  contributions — 

44  Residential  schools  704,10 

Sales  of  Proceedings 19.24 

Interest  on  bank  balances 28.03 

Refund  by  Dr.  Best  account   ex- 
penses    8.00 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
I'efund  on  account  of  expenses 
of  L.  W.  Rodenberg    34.54 


3,297.84 


Balance  in  Savings  Account $    763.98 

Balance  in  Checking  Account 74.61 


Disbursements 

150  Preliminary  programs 

400  programs $  64.38 

100  Clasp  envelopes 2.10 

Badges  62.56 

Postage  $11.98  -  $16.03 28.01 

850  Reports    869.73 

Letterheads 14.00 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
refund    on   account    of   expenses 

of  L.  W.  Rodenberg i34.54 

L.  W.  Rodenberg  (Expense) 512.45 

L.  W.  Rodenberg  (Expense) 73.54 

L.  W.  Rodenberg  (Expense) 30.09 

L.  W.  Rodenberg  (Expense) 27.50 

P.  C.  Potts  (Expense)   190.30 

Adelia  M.  Hoyt  (Expense)   44.04 

Services  Secretary-Treasurer — 

1932-33 250.00 

1933-134 250.00 

Binder  for  Minutes 5.15 

Base  charge  at  bank .50 

Federal  tax  on  checks  .36 

$2,459.25 

Balance  on  hand  6/21/34 838.59 


$    838.59 


$3,297.84 
On   motion   the   report   was   adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


The  undersigned  Auditing  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  certify  that  we  have  today 
examined  the  books  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice, 
Treasurer,  together  with  vouchers,  can- 
celled checks,  and  bank  statements  issued 


since  June  27,  1932,  and  found  everything 
correct   and  in   order. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Chairman 

W.  Crabin  Gill 

N.  E.  Tellar 
On   motion   the   report   was   adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


As  we,  who  still  wear  the  robes  of 
flesh,  have  met  in  these  halls  from  time 
to  time,  planning  for  a  new  and  a  fairer 
life  for  those  of  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  are  on  the  highways  of  physical  dark- 
ness, mingling  our  voices  in  song  and 
word,  seeking  wisdom  and  inspirational 
guidance  from  each  other,  it  seems  fitting 
to  say  that  we  have  heard,  in  the  silences 
of  the  heart,  the  voices  of  those  who  have: 

"The  freer  step,  the  fuller  breath. 
The  wide  horizon's  grander  view, 
The  sense  of  life  that  knows  no  death, — 
The  life  that  maketh  all  things  new." 


Therefore,  we  come  presenting  the  cre- 
dentials of  some  of  our  comrades  of  other 
days    who    have    exchanged    the    robes    of 
the   mortal   for  the   garments   of  the  im- 
mortal, after  triumphantly  completing  the 
adventure   into   this   human  life   and  who 
are  worthy  the  testimony  of  the  Master's 
"well  done."     We   ask  that  they  may   be 
permitted  to  share  again  our  dreams, 
"Press  nearer  to  our  side, 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers. 
With   gentle   helpings   glide." 
We   ask   you  not   to   think   of   them   as 
dead  but  as  come  to  a  new  birth,  prepared 
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for  a   "new   freedom   for  the   wings    out- 
spread, a  new  adventure  waiting  on  ahead." 

The  story  is  told  of  a  little  child  who 
was  given  to  walking  in  his  sleep.  One 
night  his  mother  was  aroused  and  hurry- 
ing to  the  stairs  found  him  there.  Gather- 
ing him  up  into  her  arms  and  bringing 
him  to  normal  consciousness  with  caresses 
and  kisses,  she  asked  him,  "Where  wao 
my  darling  going?"  He  replied,  "I  was 
going  to  see  what's  inside  the  dark." 

The  child's  answer  stands  for  the  adven- 
ture that  these  of  our  friends  and  com- 
rades, whose  names  we  add  to  the  rolls 
of  this  Association,  have  undertaken. 
Wordsworth  pictured  the  child  as  coming 
into  the  world  trailing  clouds  of  glory. 
We  think  of  these  souls  as  going  out  in 
clouds  of  triumph.  They  have  gone  into 
the  dark;  but  as  we  read  the  record  of 
their  lives  and  note  the  glory  of  their 
adventure  in  this  terrestrial  life,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  darkness  is  for  moi-tal  eyes 
alone  and  that  they  have  found  that  "death 
is  the  most  beautiful  adventure  of  all", 
to  use  the  words  of  iCharles  Frohman  as, 
on  the  sloping  deck  of  the  Lusitania,  he 
saw  the  gates  of  death  opening  to  re- 
ceive him. 

And  so  we  come  hailing  the  friends  and 
comrades  of  the  new  adventure,  new  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  "joy  without  a 
fear,  and  smile  without  a  tear."  We  do 
not  think  of  them  as  having  relinquished 
all  the  ideals  of  yesterday;  but  we  think 
of  them  as  now  having  the  "glory  of 
gomg  on  and  still  to  be."  They  have  fin- 
ished their  day's  work  but  they  have  not 
finished  their  life. 

A  crippled  boy  in  a  wheeled  chair  was 
observed  by  a  sympathetic  lady  who,  pity- 
ing his  helplessness,  remarked  to  a  by- 
stander, "Poor  fellow — what  has  he  to 
look  forward  to?"  The  little  fellow  over- 
heard and,  turning  toward  the  lady,  said 
pleasantly,  "'Wings  some  day."  Our  com-- 
rades,  whom  we  seek  to  honor  in  this  re- 
port, often  found  the  lions  in  the  way 
while  they  journeyed  through  earth's 
baffling  conditions  toward  the  celestial 
city,  sometimes  against  crippling  forces, 
walking  with  feet  of  clay — our  comrades 
now  go  to  the  new  adventure  on  vsdngs, 
grown  out  of  the  burdens  of  a  worthy  ad- 
venture so  happily  completed. 


I  shall  not  soon  forget  a  cartoon  by  J. 
N.  Darling,  drawn  when  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  flashed 
to  the  world.  The  great  Colonel  was  re- 
presented as  going  on  horseback  into  the 
unknown.  He  was  partly  turned  to  look 
back,  while  looking  forward.  There  was 
a  smile  on  his  face;  his  whole  countenance 
was  glorified;  his  whole  action  was  that 
of  a  great  general  leading  his  troops 
into  action;  and  his  command  seemed  to 
be,  "Forward."  You  did  not  think  of  him 
as  dead  but  as  lifted  into  new  possibilities. 

We  bring  you  the  credentials  of  our 
comrades  of  other  days  in  the  hope  that 
to  the  inspiration  of  these  days  may  be 
added  the  inspiration  of  their  lives,  as 
from  the  voice  of  triumph  there  comes  the 
command  of  the   English   schoolboy: 

"Play  up!  play  up!  and  play  the  game!" 

The  roll  call  is  as  follows: 

Taylor  AUderdice 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators, 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
1910-1934.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors,  1921-1934. 


Charles   M.  Anderson 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Anderson,  member  of 
the  Florida  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
an  active  worker  for  the  blind  people  of 
that  state,  died  in  Jacksonville  in  February. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  himself  without 
sight,  was  both  a  business  man  and  a 
song  writer.  During  1928  and  1929,  he 
worked  for  the  passage  of  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Florida  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  after  its  enactment,  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  blind. 


Millard   W.   Baldwin 

Millard  W.  Baldwin  was  born  in  New 
York  State,  1868.  Died  October  21,  1933. 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  superintendent  of  the 
Maine  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  14 
years,  an  ideal  man  for  the  work,  patient, 
deeply  sympathetic,  yet  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian. 
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Isaac   Oarkson   Blair 

Professor  Isaac  Clarkson  Blair  was  bom 
in  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina,  No- 
vember 30,  1848.  Taught  forty-two  years 
at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  passed  away  in  1933. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  a 
very  fine  man,  remarkably  pleasant,  friend- 
ly, and  possessed  a  lovable  disposition.  He 
rendered  a  splendid  service  to  the  blind 
children  of  his  state,  and  his  fine  Chris- 
tian life  was  a  splendid  influence  on  the 
lives  with  whom  he  came  in   contact. 

*  *     *     * 

Mrs.  Josephine  Bailey 

Mrs.  Josephine  Bailey,  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  served  as  Secretary-Book- 
keeper at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Shelby- 
ville,  Tennessee,  on  August  8,  1933.  She 
became  ill  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
was  never  able  to  take  up  her  work  again 
at  the  school.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  devoted 
to  her  work,  and  was  efficient  and  com- 
petent. 

*  *     *     * 

Miss  Bertha  Breedhom 

Miss  Bertha  Breedhorn  was  identified 
with  the  high  school  work  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  for  nine  years.  Sh6 
was  a  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  when 
she  entered  the  Wisconsin  School  as  teach- 
er and  constantly  grew  in  her  work.  She 
devoted  her  energies  fully  to  the  work 
and  succeeded  in  an  unusual  way  in  kin- 
dling enthusiasm  in  her  pupils. 

Hays  H.  Brooks 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  met  with  an  accident 
in  childhood  which  caused  the  loss  of 
his  sight,  graduated  from  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1895.  Upon  leav- 
ing school  he  organized  and  endowed  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  Kansas  iCity,  Kansas. 

In  19113,  shortly  after  his  marriage  to 
Harriet  Ware,  Mr.  Brooks  and  his  wife 
entered  the  Kansas  City  Law  School;  they 
graduated  together  in  1916,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  They  practiced  law  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  until  1920,  when  they 
moved  to  Ordway,  Colorado,  where  they 
have  continued  the  practice  of  law.  Mr. 
Brooks  served  as  Deputy  District  Attorney 
for  eight  years  and,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  known  blind  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  United  States. 


In  1925,  when  a  law  was  passed  creat- 
ing a  state  commission  for  the  blind  in 
Colorado,  Mr.  Brooks  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as  a  member  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and,  being  reappointed,  remained  a 
member  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  been  active  in  Lions 
Club  work  for  many  years,  and  two  years 
ago  served  as  President  of  the  local  club. 

His  work  among  the  blind  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  their  needs  caused  others  to  turn 
to  liim  as  an  authority,  and  he  became 
directly  responsible  for  many  changes 
humanizing  the  laws  affecting  the  sight- 
less. He  is  the  author  of  Colorado's 
Disabled  Voters'   Statute. 


Henry  Burke 

Henry  Burke,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  foreman  and  workman 
in  the  Lowell  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
Himself  blind,  be  inspired  courage  and 
confidence  in  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  in  his  daily  work.  In  his 
passing  the  work  for  the  blind  lost  a 
loyal   and  faithful  worker. 

Lady  Sophia  (Faulkner)  Campbell 

Lady  Sophia  (Faulkner)  Campbell,  who 
died  June  18,  1933,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  had  begun  her  almost  lifelong 
connections  with  the  work  of  the  blind 
and  Perkins  Institution  in  the  days  of 
Dr.  Howe,  to  whose  staff  she  came  as  a 
substitute  teacher.  When  later  Dr.  Howe 
asked  her  whether  she  preferred  seeing  or 
blind  pupils,  she  replied  that  she  recog- 
nized no  difference.  "You'll  do,"  was  the 
doctor's  hearty  response.  And  this  may 
be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  her  long  and 
exceedingly  active  life,  spent  largely  in 
developing  with  her  husband  the  Eoyal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
England,  but  rich  in  manifold  interests 
and  achievements  to  the  end  of  her  long 
and  fruitful  life. 

Professor   W.   B.   Clarke 

Professor  W.  B.  Clarke,  former  head  of 
the  Music  Department  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  in  Baton  Rouge 
early  in  March. 
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For  forty-five  years,  or  until  he  retired 
on  a  pension  in  1931,  Mr.  Clarke  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  musical  education  of 
blind  students.  He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  but 
was  educated  at  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  studied  music  under 
the  famous  Zoeller  brothers.  Soon  after 
graduation  he  was  invited  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  from  that  time  on  made  his 
home  in  Baton  Rouge. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  school 
Mr.  iClarke  was  leader  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  cadet  band  and  had  also 
held  the  position  of  organist  in  St.  James' 
Episcopal  Church  for  forty  years. 

His  personality,  his  civic  activities,  and 
his  musical  achievements  won  him  the  ad- 
miration of  the  entire  community,  and  he 
was  affectionately  known  as  "our  music 
master." 


John   Cadwalader,   Jr. 

John  Cadwalader,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in  both  of 
which  capacities  he  succeeded  his  father, 
passed  away  June  10,  1934,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year.  Mr.  iCadwalader  was  always 
keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  was  one  of  their  best  friends. 
Those  who  knew  him  appieciated  his  ef- 
forts and  confided  in  him.  The  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1934, 
says  in  part  concerning  Mr.  Cadwalader, 
"In  his  rugged  honesty,  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity and  keen  mind  Mr.  Cadwalader  up- 
held and  carried  on  the  traditions  to  which 
he  was  heir." 


Dean  Van  Clute 

Dean  Van  Clute,  author  of  the  autobio- 
graphical work,  "Pour  Wine  for  Us",  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Outlook,  died  in  New  York  on  March  6th. 

Crippled  by  arthritis  for  seventeen  years, 
and  for  the  last  nine  years  totally  blind, 
Mr.  Van  Clute  nevertheless  achieved  the 
publication  of  a  book  and  several  maga- 
zine articles.  For  some  years  he  oper- 
ated a  bookshop  in  Greenwich  Village. 


Miss  Rosina  Ernst 

On  the  evening  of  December  6,  1933, 
Miss  Rosina  Ernst  fell  peacefully  into  that 
long  sleep  from  which  none  ever  return, 
having  given  to  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  fifty-four  years  of  faithful  service. 
In  her  death  the  school  sustains  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  and  very  efficient  teacher. 


Roland   Farley 

Roland  Farley,  composer  and  publisher 
of  music,  died  in  New  York  on  May  11. 
Bom  in  Colorado  and  educated  in  a  school 
for  the  blind,  he  later  graduated  from  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig, 
having  completed  the  five-year  course  in 
two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Farley  was  the  composer  of  160 
songs  and  ballads,  nearly  lOO  instrumental 
numbers  and  a  wide  range  of  other  com- 
positions. He  recently  organized  his  own 
publishing  company  and  hoped  to  foster 
the  work  of  promising  young  American 
composers. 

Mr.  Farley's  widely  recognized  work,  his 
professional  associations,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  seeing  world 
were  in  themselves  a  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  in  that  they  demon- 
strated to  the  public  what  could  be  achieved 
by  one  without  sight. 


Myra   Farmer  Cox 

In  the  passing  of  Myra  Farmer  Cox,  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  has  lost  an  invaluable  assist- 
ant. Mrs.  Cox  came  to  the  school  as 
Secretary  to  the  Principal,  in  November 
15th,  1923,  and  passed  a\v-ay  on  April 
7th,  1934. 

The  memory  of  Mrs.  iCox's  devotion  to 
duty,  and  her  loyal  and  faithful  services 
to   our   school   will   endure. 


Mrs.   Maria  C.  Frederick 

Mrs.  Maria  C.  Frederick  has  served 
Perkins  Institution  as  matron  in  one  of 
the  boys'  cottages  for  seven  years  prior 
to  her  death,  June  19,  1933.  Through  her 
interest,  kindliness  and  sympathy  she  had 
endeared  herself  to  her  young  charges,  who 
mourned  her  loss. 
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George  D.  Edwards 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators, 
Western  Pennswlvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
1910-1934.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors,  1920-1934. 

^     *     *     * 

Miss   Sadie  G.  Goss 

January  27,  1933,  Miss  Sadie  G.  Goss, 
a  teacher  in  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind  for  more  than  twenty-three  years. 
During  this  time,  Miss  Goss  served  with 
unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion.  The 
ideals  which  she  established  and  maintain- 
ed will  continue  as  a  lasting  memorial  as 
long  as  the  school  endures. 

:jc         4:         3{c         :fc 

Miss   Edith   M.   Maiming 

Miss  Edith  M.  Manning,  for  34  years 
instructor  in  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  in  Overbrook,  passed 
away  May  5th,  1934.  The  loving  memory 
of  her  life  of  service,  her  unfailing  loyalty 
to  her  school  will  endure  through  the  years 
to  come  and  will  prove  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  follow. 


Edwin  L.  Gardiner 

Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  whose  death  occurred 
March  8,  1933,  as  the  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  had  carried  on  the  work 
of  Perkins'  music  department  since  1895 
with  singular  devotion,  enthusiasm  and 
success.  Under  his  wise  and  efficient 
leadership  solo  work,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, was  fostered,  and  the  ensemble 
work  was  developed  from  the  brass  band 
of  the  90's  to  a  fine  orchestra  and,  later, 
to  a  large  chorus  whose  delightful  vocal 
concerts  have  long  given  rich  pleasure  to 
extensive  audiences  and  whose  lovely  sing- 
ing may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  true  and 
worthy  memorial  to  Mr.  Gardiner. 

Agreeing  with  the  late  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  that  "music,  properly  taught 
is  the  best  mind-trainer  on  the  list,"  he 
conducted  his  department  enthusiastically, 
yet  rationally,  and  on  the  high  level  he 
himself  described  in  the  Perkins  Annual 
Report  for  1930.  Since  every  school  day 
at  the  Institution  in  Watertown  began 
with  song,  the  character  and  variety  he 
gave  the  singing  made   chapel   a   spiritual 


delight.  The  Christmas  seasons  filled  as 
they  were  there  with  carols  he  taught, 
remain  unforgettable.  His  ambitious  secu- 
lar concerts,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
professional  musicians,  he  kept  in  yearly 
demand  by  the  music-lovers  of  Greater 
Boston. 

Everybody  who  knew  Mr.  Gardiner  re- 
spected him;  his  pupils  loved  him,  respond- 
ed to  his  idealism  and  felt  his  inspiration. 
His  death  while  he  was  still  in  his  force- 
ful  and  vigorous  manhood  is   a  calamity, 

Adam  Geibel 

The  death  occurred,  on  August  3,  of  Dr. 
Adam  Geibel,  blind  organist  and  composer 
of  world   renown. 

Dr.  Geibel  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1855 
and  lost  his  sight  when  only  a  few  days 
old.  Even  as  a  small  child  he  displayed  a 
musical  talent  that  was  almost  precocious. 
When  he  was  seven  years  old  his  family 
came  to  America,  and  in  1864  he  became 
a  pupil  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  When  he  was  graduated, 
eight  years  later,  he  remained  at  the 
school  teaching  music  and  pursuing  ad- 
vanced studies  in  this  art. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to 
write  music.  At  his  death  his  composi- 
tions numbered  three  thousand,  among 
them  hundreds  of  cantatas  and  choral 
works,  as  well  as  many  well-known  hymns 
and  ballads. 

Miss  Mary  Flemington  Grieve 

Miss  Mary  F.  Grieve  died,  January  28, 
1933,  after  having  served  as  home  teacher 
of  the  adult  blind  in  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts since  1910.  After  being  gradu- 
ated from  Perkins  Institution  in  1889  she 
studied  at  the  New  Bedford  Business  Uni- 
versity and  later  took  a  course  in  the 
Harrington  Training  School  in  that  city. 
She  was  never  idle  but  showed  herself 
purposeful  and  resourceful  in  all  her  many 
undertakings;  and  she  became  a  tower  of 
strength  and  encouragement  to  her  blind 
pupils  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  all  of  her 
associates,  she  is  sincerely  mourned. 
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Miss  Etta  Josslyn  Gi£Sn 

Miss  Etta  Josslyn  GifRn,  Director  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  died  July 
25,  at  her  home  in  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Giffin  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  library  work  for  the  blind. 
For  fourteen  years  she  had  charge  of  the 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  In  1911  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  was  organized  as  a  member- 
ship association,  with  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
as  President,  and  Miss  Giffin  as  Director, 
a  position  she  continued  to  hold  until  her 
death. 

In  1911,  also,  she  was  one  of  two  na- 
tional delegates  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  International  Congress  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Lot  of  the  Blind, 
held  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Miss  Giffin  believed  strongly  in  the  right 
of  blind  people  to  lead  normal  lives  and 
worked  to  give  them  greater  opportunities 
to   do  so. 

*  *     *     * 

Miss  Maud  Hamilton 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  dur- 
ing the  past  year  lost  one  of  its  teachers. 
Miss  Maud  Hamilton,  who  passed  away 
June  8,  1933.  Miss  Hamilton  had  been 
teacher  of  the  boys'  piano  department  and 
of  harmony  and  pipe  organ  since  1902, 
a  continuous  service  of  thirty-one  years. 
Miss  Hamilton  was  a  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  was 
a  painstaking  teacher  who  built  a  founda- 
tion of  thoroughness  into  the  work  of  all 
of  her  pupils. 

*  *     *     * 

Hugo  Hanser 

Hugo  Hanser,  President  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Blind  Industrial  Workers 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  died 
December  8,  1932,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Born  at  St.  Johnsburg,  New  York,  he 
came  to  New  York  City  in  1884  where  for 
some  years  he  held  various  positions  as  an 
engineer.  In  1903,  his  sight  failed  as  the 
aftermath  of  a  childhood  accident.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  prominently  associ- 
ated with  movements  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 


Mrs.   Maud  Seaton  Hooper 

Mrs.  Maud  Seaton  Hooper,  wife  of  Sup- 
erintendent John  T.  Hooper,  formerly  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  was  a  woman  of  unusual  at- 
tainments. In  every  thing  that  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  she  always  mani- 
fested a  keen  interest  and  took  an  active 
part.  Keen  of  intellect,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  great  problems  of  the 
times,  and  a  leader  among  leaders,  Mrs. 
Hooper  was  deeply  loved  and  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  her.  Not  only 
were  the  affairs  of  the  blind  of  deep  inter- 
est to  her  but  her  home  was  also  a  place 
of  radiant  influence  and  beauty.  In  this 
she  built  a  beautiful  altar  to  the  worship 
of  goodness  and  love  and  no  one  ever  en- 
tered her  home  without  receiving  a  bene- 
diction and   an  inspiration. 


Miss  Rosalind  L.  Houghton 

Miss  Rosalind  L.  Houghton,  whose  death 
was  recorded  July  29,  1933,  joined  the 
staff  of  Perkins  Institution  in  1916  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
19313  as  teacher  of  physical  training  to 
the  boys  of  the  primary  department.  Filled 
with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  she  was  able 
to  kindle  the  same  qualities  in  her  pupils, 
who  responded  with  zest  and  joyousness 
to  her  instruction. 


Mrs.  Jennie  Caward  Jackson 

Mrs.  Jennie  Caward  Jackson  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Denver,  August  22, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

Born  in  Buffalo,  Illinois,  November  30, 
1862,  she  received  her  education  in  the 
Public  Schools.  At  the  age  of  nine  years 
she  met  with  an  accident  which  caused  the 
loss  of  one  eye.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  started  teaching  school  until  the  other 
eye  failed  and,  when  twenty-two,  she  en- 
tered the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
graduating  therefrom  in  1892.  She  con- 
tinued private  teaching  and  tutoring  in 
Kansas  and  Indiana  Territory  until  1905, 
when  she  moved  to  Colorado. 

When  she  learned,  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Denver,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
provision  made  for  the  adult  blind  of 
Colorado,  she  immediately  set  out  to  meet 
as    many    of    the    blind    as    passible    and 
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succeeded  in  getting  their  cooperation  to 
establish  a  workshop  for  the  blind  main- 
tained by  the  state.  In  1907  the  bill 
passed  in  the  legislature  establishing  this 
shop,  which  is  still  in  operation,  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  She  then  tried  to  get 
a  bill  through  the  legislature  to  provide 
pensions  for  the  blind,  but  this  failed  to 
pass  in  three  legislatures.  Determined 
that  it  was  right  for  the  state  to  care  for 
its  blind,  she  and  her  loyal  followers  cir- 
culated petitions  suflBcient  to  have  the 
question  placed  on  the  ballot,  and  in  1918 
this  "initiated"  bill  became  a  law. 

In  1911  she  was  appointed  State  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Adult  Blind  by  Governor 
Shafroth,  and  she  continued  as  state  teach- 
er until  her  death. 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the   Blind. 


Mrs.  /Mary  A.  Knowlton 

Mrs.  Mary  A  Knowlton,  whose  death  oc- 
cured  January  15th,  1933,  had  served  as 
a  highly  eflficient  matron  of  a  girls'  cot- 
tage at  Perkins  Institution  from  1877  to 
1916.  She  was  a  fine,  practical,  New  Eng- 
land type  of  household  head.  She  held  her 
girls  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
gave  them  good,  all-around  training  and 
insisted  upon  the  development  of  self- 
reliance  in  her  young  charges. 


Miss  Sarah  E.  Lane 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Lane,  whose  death  oc- 
curred May  29,  1934,  was  a  valuable  assist- 
ant at  Perkins  Institution  to  Director 
Anagnos  and  later  to  Director  Allen  from 
1876  to  1911,  when  she  resigned  to  live 
out  her  serene  and  beautiful  life  to  the 
age  of  ninety-nine  years  and  four  months. 
When  Mr.  Anagnos  started  his  library  of 
embossed  and  reference  books,  it  was  Miss 
Lane  who  established  its  orderliness  and 
efl&ciency.  She  stood  beside  him  in  his 
task  of  founding  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  and  served  as  treasurer  of  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary  Society  from  1895  to  1909.  Her 
keen  mind  and  trenchant  pen  were  always 
at  the  command  of  the  institution,  and 
her  helpfulness  far  outran  her  immediate 


duties.  Her  quiet  dignity,  beautiful  char- 
acter and  calm  and  cheerful  disposition 
made  her  an  outstanding  figure  among 
Perkins  personages,  where  she  was  dearly 
beloved. 


Honorable  J.  H.  Lindsey 

February    7,    1933.      Honorable    J. 


H. 


Lindsey,  served  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind  for 
thirty  years,  during  twenty  of  which  he 
acted  as  Chairman.  He  gave  of  his  time 
unstintedly  and  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  school.  At 
his  death,  the  school  sustained  such  a 
loss  as  is  felt  with  the  passing  of  a  real 
friend  and  helper. 


Thomas  Simpson  McAIoney 

Thomas  Simpson  McAIoney  was  bom  in 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  June  26,  1869. 
His  father,  James  McAIoney,  was  Princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  National   Schools. 

He  completed  his  academic  education  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  immediately  sought 
a  position.  He  was  apprenticed  for  seven 
years  to  the  Ulster  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  in  Belfast.  He 
made,  use  of  his  free  evenings  during  his 
apprenticeship  by  attending  a  branch  of 
the  South  Kensington  Science  and  Art 
Institute. 

He  had  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  and  thereby  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
Braille.  Several  times  during  his  stay  in 
Belfast  he  was  tempted  to  leave  the  pro- 
fession, but  fortunately  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  About  this 
time,  Dr.  Gallaudet  visited  Belfast  and  of- 
fered him  a  Normal  fellowship  at  Gal- 
laudet College  which  he  accepted. 

His  first  teaching  position  in  the  United 
States  was  in  the  Alabama  School,  where 
he  remained  for  six  years.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  Kentucky  School  as  Head 
Teacher,  and  then  to  Montana  as  Superin- 
tendent. 

In  1906  he  was  made  Superintendent  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  built  up  a  school  system 
that  made  that  institution  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  the  country. 
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He  was  elected  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Braille 
for  use  throughout  the  world.  For  six- 
teen years  he  directed  the  selection  of 
books  for  publication  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  He  made 
surveys  of  the  Kansas  and  California 
Schools  and  made  plans  for  their  reorgan- 
ization upon  more  efficient  lines. 

In  1922  he  was  offered  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  where  he  spent  ten  years  of 
efficient   and   most   outstanding   service. 

Gallaudet  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  same 
year. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been 
a  person  in  our  country  who  was  more 
highly  honored  in  his  chosen  profession 
than  Dr.  McAloney. 

*  *     *     If 

Mr.   Levi   McCulloch 

Mr.  McCulloch  was  a  partially  sighted 
graduate  of  our  school,  who  engaged  in 
the  commercial  broom  making  industry, 
and  was  called  here  to  take  charge  of 
our  broom  department.  He  held  this  pos- 
ition for  16  years.  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  one  individual  is  due  the  credit 
of  putting  our  broom  department  on  its 
feet.  The  highest  standard  of  workman- 
ship and  honesty  of  dealings  reflected  the 
integrity  of  his  fine  character, 

*  *     *     * 

Dr.  D.  A.  iMcNeill 

Dr.  Daniel  Archibald  McNeill,  age  fifty- 
five,  Superintendent  of  the  Alabama  Insti- 
tute for  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  widely-known 
educator,  civic  leader  and  churchman,  died 
on  January  12th,  at  his  apartment  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  after  a  heart  attack. 

He  was  born  on  March  9th,  1877,  near 
Sylacauga,  Alabama.  Both  his  maternal 
and  paternal  grandparents  were  North 
Carolinians. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Talladega  and  Clay  Coim- 
ties  and  was  graduated  from  the  Line- 
ville  College  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1899. 
TEe  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University 
of  Alabama. 


His  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  edu- 
cation, in  which  field  he  had  served  in 
various  capacities.  He  was  President  of 
Lineville  College  for  one  year,  principal 
and  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Talladega  for  thirteen  years,  and  County 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  Talladega 
County  for  ten  years.  While  serving  as 
Superintendent  of  Education,  he  taught  in 
the  summer  schools  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  In  July,  1929,  he  became  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Alabama  Institute 
for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
highly  regarded  by  the  whole  profession. 
His  death  will  be  keenly  felt,  not  only  in 
his  home  state,  but  by  his  many  friends 
elsewhere  who  had  grown  to  regard  him 
for  the  great  work  he  had  done  in  edu- 
cating  the   deaf   and   blind   of   Alabama. 

James   W.   McCambridge 

Api-il  27,  1934.  James  W.  McCambridge, 
blind,  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Blind  and  later  taught  there  for 
more  than  forty  years.  His  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  blind  and 
many    will     miss    his    kindly    advice    and 

counsel. 

*  *     *     * 

Miss  Susan  Murphy 
Miss  Murphy  came  to  us  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  with  a  fine  mentality 
and  strong  sympathetic  character.  She 
quickly  learned  to  understand  the  problems 
of  the  blind,  and  they  discovered  in  her 
a  true,  trusty  friend  to  whom  they  could 
go  for  counsel  and  comfort.  As  a  teacher 
of  Geography  she  was  outstanding.  As  a 
member  of  our  household  she  was  beloved 
by  all.  For  18  years  we  had  the  advantage 
of  her  wholesome   influence. 

*  *     *     * 

Miss  Maria  Purdon 
Miss  Maria  Purdon  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution 
by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1921 
and  served  with  whole-hearted  and  disin- 
terested devotion  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
September  16,  1932.  She  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  school,  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  aiding 
them  through  her  sympathy  and  under- 
standing to  solve  their  problems.  Her 
mere  presence  was  an  inspiration;  to  serve" 
with  her  was  a  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
her  fellow-workers. 
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Dr.  Wilfred  Ballantyne  Race 

On  November  9,  1933,  Canada  lost  one 
of  its  outstanding  educationists,  and  the 
city  of  Brantford  one  of  its  leading  citi- 
zens, in  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Ballan- 
tjme  Race,  Superintendent  and  Principal 
of  the  Ontario   School  for  the  Blind. 

Bom  on  May  17,  1872,  in  Mitchell,  On- 
tario, where  he  spent  most  of  his  boyhood 
and  where  he  received  his  public,  and  part 
of  his  high  school,  education.  Dr.  Race 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Race. 

Completing  his  high  school  training  at 
Port  Hope,  Dr.  Race  entered  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  at  Hamilton,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1892.  His  teaching  exper- 
ience began  in  January,  1893,  in  the  Port 
Rowan  High  School,  where  he  taught  for 
six  months.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Waterford  High  School, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  His 
next  appointment  was  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  high  school  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  where  he  taught  for  nearly  four- 
teen years.  Before  accepting  this  position, 
he  had  secured  his  degree  in  Arts  from 
Queen's  University  with  specialist  stand- 
ing in  Moderns  and  History.  In  1917  he 
was  selected  by  Sir  William  Hearst,  Prem- 
ier of  Ontario,  as  the  first  outstanding 
educationist  to  be  appointed  to  the  super- 
intendency  and  principalship  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  for  sixteen  years  he 
guided  with  a  fine  combination  of  consum- 
mate skill  and  human  sympathy  the  des- 
tinies of  the  handicapped  children  entrust- 
ed to  his  care. 

High  honor  was  conferred  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished Principal  last  spring  when  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Queen's  University,  his  Alma 
Mater.  This  distinction  was  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  public  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  service  as  Principal  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Race  excelled  both  as  a  teacher  and 
a  public  speaker.  His  keen  intellect,  pene- 
trating insight,  broad  sympathy,  fine  sense 
of  humor  and  radiant  personality  made 
him  a  great  power  in  the  classroom  as 
well  as  on  the  public  platform.  He  pos- 
sessed resourcefulness,  high  ideals,  and 
belief  in,  sympathy  with,  and  hope  for,  all 
children,  especially  the  handicapped. 


His  simplicity  of  life  and  unfailing  sym- 
pathy enshrined  him  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  his  pupils.  He  regarded  both 
life  and  education  as  a  journey  down  a 
friendly  load.  He  was  not  a  severe  task- 
master, but  a  kind,  companionable  leader 
in  a  congenial  and  inspiring  place.  He 
fully  realized  that  the  ultimate  ideal  of 
true  education  is  to  develop  character. 
His  constant  aim  was  to  attract  his  stu- 
dents to  the  highest  and  strongest  spirit- 
ual grounds,  to  keep  their  feet  firmly  es- 
tablished on  the  high  places,  to  keep  ever 
before  them  the  loftiest,  most  challenging 
conceptions  of  human  worth,  and,  above 
all,  to  elevate  notwithstanding  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness,  their  estimate  of  their 
own  individual  worth  and  possibilities. 

He   taught   the   blind   to    see,    not   with 
physical  eyes  but  with   illuminated  minds 
that  enabled  them  to  catch  visions  of  the 
finer  and  better  things  of  life. 
*     *     *     * 

Walter   Troy   Reaves 

Walter  Troy  Reaves  was  bom  in  Har- 
nett County  near  Lillington,  N.  C,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1857.  Died  at  his  home  near  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  November  3,  1933.  Mr.  Reaves 
was  the  oldest  and  last  to  survive  of 
eleven  children  born  to  Robert  Dorseyand 
Jane  Surles  Reaves.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Afterwards  studied  law  under  Judge 
Strong  in  Raleigh,  where  he  stood  among 
the  highest  of  a  large  class  of  seeing  men. 
He  received  license  to  practice  law,  but 
decided  to  be  a  teacher  and  accepted  a  po- 
sition in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  was  employed  for  forty-four 
years.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  Was  married  on  June  3,  1894, 
to  Annie  Winchester,  of  iCharlotte,  N.  C, 
who  survives  him  and  is  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 


William  L.  Richardson 

Dr.  William  L.  Richardson,  who  died 
October  20th,  1932,  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  each  succeeding 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1888  to 
1931.      He    sei-ved   as   Vice-President   from 
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1922  to  1929.  His  wise  counsels  and  sound 
judgments  were  always  at  the  command  of 
the  school,  and  he  was  a  most  competent 
and  willing  adviser  in  the  carrying  on  of 
its  work,  especially  in  the  line  <>f  good 
health  and  fine  physique. 

*  *     *     * 

Arthur  H.  Richmond 

In  the  death  of  Arthur  H.  Richmond  on 
December  1,  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  has  suffered 
severe  loss.  He  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  attended  the  1932  Convention  of  the 
A^J.B.  as  the  enthusiastic  leader  of  the 
singing.  The  ideals  of  voice  training  held 
and  practiced  by  him  were  of  the  highest. 
Mr.  Richmond's  passing  is  peculiarly  sad 
since  he  was  married,  August  19  last,  to 
Miss  Esther  Elkins  of  Brooklyn. 

*  *    *    * 

Samuel  Shoemaker 

«    «    «    « 

Mrs.  Edward  Scheurer 

Soon  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Scheurer, 
Mrs.  Scheurer  took  up  the  duties  of  guide 
for  her  husband,  who  is  one  of  Massachu- 
setts State  Home  Teachers,  For  a  great 
many  years  Mi*s.  Scheurer  served  in  this 
capacity  and  made  herself  a  most  valua- 
able  helper  in  bringing  good  cheer,  help- 
ful training  and  profound  happiness  into 
the  lives  of  a  great  many.  Mrs.  Scheurer 
was  a  devoted  wife  and  a  loyal  worker  in 
the  cause  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
blind  of  Massachusetts.  An  irretrievable 
loss  to  her  husband  and  a  very  serious 
loss  to  this  Division  was  sustained  in  the 
passing  of  Mrs.  Scheurer. 

*  *    «     * 

Cornelia  Phelan 

Miss  Cornelia  Phelan,  who  died  in  Nov- 
ember, 1933,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  was  for 
24  years  grade  teacher  in  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.Y.,  and  retired 
some  years  ago.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  character  who  left  an  impress  for 
good  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of 
many  of  her  pupils. 

*  *        «        4 

Sarah  Whalen  Talmage 

A  friend  of  long  standing  was  lost  to 
the  blind  when  on  December  23,  1932, 
death  claimed  Mrs.  Sarah  Whalen  Tal- 
mage, of  Provo,  Utah. 


Bom  in  New  York  City  in  1862,  Mrs. 
Talmage  received  her  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  and  Rochester, 
and  qualified  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talmage  started  publication 
of  the  "Messenger  for  the  Sightless",  a 
Braille  monthly,  and  were  engaged  in  oth- 
er publication  work.  While  carrying  on 
this  work,  she  attended  Brigham  Young 
University,  and  was  graduated  in  1912. 

In  spite  of  these  duties  and  achieve- 
ments, Mrs.  Talmage  found  time  to  take 
an  active  part  in  various  clubs  and  church 
organizations,  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  many  friends,  both  sightless  and  seeing. 


Joseph  E.  Vance 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Vance,  for  many  years 
identified  -with  work  for  the  blind,  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1933.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  keenly  felt  by  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Vance  was  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  and  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1906  he  was  appoint- 
ed Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  College  for 
the  Blind  at  Vinton,  and  remained  there 
for  four  years.  He  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  served  as  its  president  for  ap- 
proximately five  years.  He  was  also  ac- 
tive in  the  establishment  of  the  sight- 
saving  classes  of  that  city. 

In  1919  he  entered  the  rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
in  charge  of  the  re-training  of  disabled 
ex-service  men.  Shortly  after  he  entered 
this  service  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  where  he  acted  as  co-ordinator 
for  the  Federal  Board.  The  Evergreen 
School  was  then  being  operated  by  the 
American  Red  Ci'oss.  In  January,  1922, 
when  the  Evergreen  School  was  taken  over 
by  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  Mr.  Vance  was 
chosen  to  act  as  its  first  superintendent 
under  the  Bureau.  In  January,  1923,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Blind  at  Faribault, 
where  he  remained  until  September,  1930, 
resigning  to  go  to  the  West  Coast  where, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  employ- 
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ed  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  of  Los 
Angeles  County. 

Mr.  Vance  was  keenly  interested  in  all 
problems  pertaining  to  the  blind  and  did 
everything  possible  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. 

He  was  an  educator  of  outstanding  abil- 
ity, devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  personal 
time,  both  at  "Evergreen"  and  the  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Blind,  to  reading 
aloud  to  his  students.  He  was  also  a  great 
believer  in  athletics  and  developed  this  de- 
partment to  a  high  degree  at  the  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Blind. 

His  death  is  indeed  a  decided  loss  to  the 
cause  of  the  Blind. 


William  Laurens  Walker 

In  his  home,  the  South  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Cedar  Spring, 
last  Friday,  W.  Laurens  Walker,  its  sup- 
erintendent, died.  Nearly  his  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  school.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Wofford  College  (from  which 
he  also  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws), 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law 
a  little  while,  but  he  soon  went  to  Cedar 
Spring,  where  he  became  assistant  to  his 
father,  Dr.  Newton  Farmer  Walker,  who 
died  about  six  years  ago. 

Laurens  Walker,  while  a  distinguished 
specialist  in  his  field,  was  also  a  man  of 
wide  information,  keenly  interested  in  af- 
fairs; a  citizen  enlisted  in  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities. He  was  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  Mason  of  high  degree 
versed  in  the  literature  of  the  order,  and 
a  trustee  of  Converse  College.  From  his 
youth  he  was  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and 
with  all  these  things,  he  was  an  accurate, 
painstaking,  tireless  man  of  business.  His 
years  were  more  than  twenty  shorter  than 
his  father's.  Like  his  father's,  they  were 
full  of  the  richest  fruits.  The  institution 
has  greatly  increased  in  its  enrollment  in 
the  last  two  decades  and  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  father's  administration  Lau- 
rens relieved  him  of  a  great  part  of  the 
heavy  work. 

Tributes  to  men  of  unselfishness,  xm- 
faltering  courage  and  faithfulness  such  as 
Laurens  Walker  was  will  count  for  little 
when  they  are  measured  by  the  record. 
The   facts   and   figures   in   the   yearly   re- 


ports of  the  school  mean  far  more  and 
carry  far  greater  conviction  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  newspaper.  There  is  no 
chapter  in  the  history  of  education  in 
South  Carolina  that  will  bear  the  close 
scrutiny  that  this  school  will  bear,  and 
Laurens  Walker  was  the  peer  of  his  fa- 
thers. That  is  the  highest  praise  that 
could  be  said  and,  everywhere  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada,  men  familiar  with 
this  peculiar  field,  will  echo  it. 

And  this  man  who  is  dead  in  Spartan- 
burg had  the  common  sense,  the  energy, 
the  integrity,  and  the  penetrating  judg- 
ment that  would  have  carried  him  equally 
far  in  the  professions  that  yield  the  re- 
wards by  which  most  men  measure  suc- 
cess as  splendid.  He  chose  to  give  his  life 
to  the  children  of  South  Carolina  who 
were  deaf  and  who  were  blind. 

During  those  many  years  he  became  the 
master  of  this  vocation.  He  knew  his 
school  and  he  understood  the  deaf  and 
blind  children  for  whom  he  labored.  In  his 
mind  and  work  the  child  was  always  fore- 
most. His  one  thought  was  the  care  and 
education  of  those  children  who  were  en- 
trusted to  his  keeping  for  nine  months 
each  year.  He  gave  of  himself  most  free- 
ly for  them  and  the  lives  of  many  of 
those  who  have  gone  from  the  doors  of 
this  school  show  how  successful  was  his 
life  work. 

*  *    *    * 

John  Vars 

John  Vars,  born  February  10th,  1855,  a 
graduate  from  Perkins  Institution,  died 
October  24,  1932.  After  a  successful  busi- 
ness experience  as  piano  tuner  and  dealer 
in  instruments  he  became  the  first  home 
teacher  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachu- 
setts, applying  himself  to  the  pioneer  en- 
terprise and  to  its  development  from  1901 
to  the  established  time  of  his  retirement 
in  1925. 

He  was  always  a  zealous  and  earnest 
worker  for  others,  punctilious  in  his  bus- 
iness relations,  optimistic  in  nature  and 
deeply  religious  in  character. 

*  *    *    * 

Herbert  H.  White 

Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since 
1921,  died  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, January  6. 
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Mr.  White  was  born  in  Hartford,  July  3, 
1858,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  that  city, 
where  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  banking  and  insurance  institutions  and 
where  he  conspicuously  demonstrated  his 
inherent  purpose  to  serve  as  a  useful  cit- 
izen and  a  good  neighbor.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  accepted  a  minor  clerkship  in 
the  Hartford  Trust  Company.  Four  years 
later  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Phoenix 
National  Bank  in  Hartford.  In  1889,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  he  was  an  assistant 
cashier  of  the  bank.  In  1906,  he  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  Mut- 
ual Life  Insurance  iCompany,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  elect- 
ed Director  of  the  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Hartford  and,  when  that  in- 
stitution merged  with  the  Phoenix  Nation- 
al Bank,  he  was  retained  on  the  director- 
ate of  the  Phoenix  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company. 

Of  Colonial  ancestry,  Mr.  White  was  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, and  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars.  During  the  World  War  he  enlist- 
ed in  the  Coimecticut  State  Guard,  and  in 
1919  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
unit.  In  1918  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Civilian  EeUef  Committee  of  the  Hart- 
ford Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  in 
charge  of  work  with  disabled  soldiers. 

Mr.  White's  interest  in  work  for  the 
blind  spans  the  forty  years  of  organized 
effort  in  that  field  in  Connecticut.  He  is 
almost  the  last  of  the  devoted  group  of 
men  and  women  who  have  made  possible 
the  enviable  record  of  accomplishments  of 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
served  as  active  Treasurer  of  the  organi- 
zation until  the  management  of  its  financ- 
es was  entrusted  to  the  Hartford  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Institute.  His  fel- 
low members  of  the  Board,  cognizant  of 
his  marked  ability  and  interest,  by  tacit 
consent  left  with  him  much  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  Committee. 

Long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew 
him  best  will  dwell  the  realization  that  he 
stood  staunchly  and  patiently  by  the  work 
in  the   days   when  it  lacked  popular  ap- 


peal and  when  financial  responsibilities 
were  pressing  and  heavy.  His  cheerful- 
ness and  unquestioning  faith  that  ultimate- 
ly there  would  be  found  a  right  and  best 
way  to  accomplish  the  necessary  ends,  are 
indelibly  associated  with  the  man 

He  had  been  a  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
since  its  inception.  His  interest  in  the 
National  work  was  of  the  intent  quality 
which  marked  his  services  elsewhere.  All 
through  the  years,  he  was  a  faithful  at- 
tendant at  meetings  of  the  Foundation's 
Executive  Committee  until  the  last  months, 
when  his  failing  health  prevented.  No 
phase  of  the  work  for  the  blind  failed  to 
enlist  his  warm  sympathy,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  problems  of 
their  employment.  His  attitude  was  al- 
ways marked  by  cheery  optimism  and  en- 
couragement as  to  the  possibilities  of  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  those  without  sight. 
When  the  Foundation  was  making  its  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  White 
accompanied  Mr.  Irwin  to  Vienna  and 
other  large  centers  on  the  Continent  to  se- 
cure the  interest  and  co-operation  of  lead- 
ers in  the  field. 

Honesty,  loyalty,  patience,  cheerfulness 
and  plain  good  sense  were  blended  unusu- 
ally and  choicely  in  his  character.  To  the 
end  there  were  no  falterings,  no  false 
notes,  no  mistakes  of  judgment  to  mar  the 
imcommon  record  he  had  made;  he  lived 
a  commonplace  life  so  well  that  posterity 
will  know  that  he  has  lived. 


Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler 

With  the  death  of  Mrs.  William  Zieg- 
ler, Sr.,  on  September  1,  in  New  York, 
the  blind  lost  one  of  their  most  generous 
and  sympathetic  friends.  As  founder  and 
sole  supporter  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag- 
azine for  the  Blind  she  was  the  means  of 
bringing  entertainment  and  inspiration  to 
thousands  of  sightless  readers  throughout 
this  country  and  in  far  parts  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  was  born  in  Schuylerville, 
New  York,  in  1841.  By  her  first  mar- 
riage, to  Edward  R.  Gamble,  she  had  a 
son,  Charles,  who  lost  his  sight  in  boy- 
hood through  an  accident.  Through  the 
long  years  of  his  blindness,  his  mother 
learned  to  know  and  understand  the  prob- 
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lems,  hopes  and  needs  of  blind  people,  and 
it  was  the  interest  thus  aroused  which  la- 
ter led  her  to  establish  the  magazine 
which  bears  her  name. 

As  an  evidence  of  Mrs.  Ziegler's  great 
sympathy  for  all  the  blind  of  the  world  it 
is  noted  that  each  year  she  contributed 
$20,000.00  to  the  support  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  and  in  1929  gave  $600,- 
000.00  for  its  endowment,  so  that  when 
God  should  bury  his  workman  the  work 
would  go  on. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Francis  Eber  Palmer,  Iowa,  Chairman 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Jeanne  Chapman,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Gordon   Hicks,   Hartford,   Conn. 

Lydia  Hayes,  New  Jersey 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 
*    *    *    * 

Prayer  following  Necrology  Report 

Eternal  Son  of  God,  Thou  dost  not  come 
to  our  genius,  nor  dost  Thou  come  to  our 
fame;  but  Thou  dost  come  to  our  love,  to 
our  simplicity,  to  our  faith,  to  our  need 
and  to  our  heart-longings.  In  this  hour 
of  memories,  we  would  ask  Thee  so  to 
come  to  us. 

Our  Father,  through  the  years,  great 
teachers  and  great  leaders  have  lived  in 
our  midst,  have  given  us  the  inspiration  of 


their  lives,  and  have  helped  us  by  the  wis- 
dom of  their  counsel.  So  splendidly  did 
they  live  and  work  that,  even  while  their 
anchors  were  cast  beside  the  island  of  this 
world,  we  believe  that  they  were  bound  for 
the  continent  of  immortality. 

Through  the  busy  years  they  havebuild- 
ed  unseen  houses,  on  foundations  so  sure, 
that  we  cannot  think  these  houses  fallen — 
we  choose  to  think  of  them  as  moved,  un- 
der the  guidance  and  care  of  the  good  God, 
into  the  realms  of  everlasting  day. 

And  so,  our  Father,  while  Memory  is 
speaking  to  our  hearts,  in  this  place  where 
we  have  been  together  drawing  the  waters 
of  inspiration  from  the  wells  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  in  Thy  presence,  we  would 
rededicate  our  lives  to  Thee  and  to  the 
service  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  who 
walk  the  way  of  shadows,  that  the  things 
which  they,  whose  lives  we  honor  tonight, 
counted  so  worth-while  shall  continue  to 
live  on  and  on,  knowing  not  death. 

And  so.  Heavenly  Father,  accept  our 
thanksgiving  for  the  splendor  of  their 
work  and  the  beauty  of  their  lives.  Grant 
unto  us  Thy  help  in  our  efforts  to  live 
nobly,  to  work  unselfishly  and  sincerely, 
until  the  eternal  day  shall  break  for  us 
as  it  has  for  our  co-workers  and  we  shall 
dwell  with  Thee  in  the  Homeland  of  the 
Soul.     Amen. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCIENCE  COMMITTEE 


The  special  committee,  appointed  in 
1931  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  in  gen- 
eral science  adapted  for  use  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  has  carried  on  its  work  by  means 
of  discussions,  correspondence  and  formu- 
lation of  preliminary  reports  for  a  period 
of  over  two  years. 

The  results  of  its  labors  are  shown  in 
the  syllabus  which  has  been  sent  out  to 
all  the  schools.  This  syllabus  embodies 
contributions  and  criticisms  of  more  than 
a  score  of  science  teachers,  administrative 
ofl5cers  and  workers  in  our  field.     No  ef- 


fort has  been  spared  to  make  it  a  compre- 
hensive contribution  to  the  teaching  of 
general  science  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  committee  extends  its  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  all  who  have  contributed 
in  any  way  to  the  success  of  its  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chester  A.  Gibson,  Chairman 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  re- 
ceived and  filed  with  a  vote  of  apprecia- 
tion, and  committee  discharged. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


WHEREAS,  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  long  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  reliable  statistics 
of  blindness  and  particularly  of  the  causes 
of  blindness;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on  Statis- 
tics of  the  Blind,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  has  developed  certain  forms  and 
classifications  designed  to  promote  greater 
uniformity  and  reliability  of  statistics  of 
blindness;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  forms  and  procedures 
are  now  in  use  in  a  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  and  have  already  yielded  infor- 
mation of  value, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  endorses  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
particularly  the  standard  Classification  of 
Causes  of  Blindness,  the  standard  Classifi- 
cation by  Amount  of  Visual  Perception  and 
the  Physician's  Report  of  Eye  Examina- 
tion, and  urges  their  adoption  in  schools 
for  the  blind  wherever  practicable. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Special  Uniform 
Type  Committee  be  superseded  by  a  Com- 
mission of  five  members,  two  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  two  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  and  one  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — with 
authority  to  act  in  behalf  of  these  agen- 
cies in  the  maintenance  of  a  standard 
Braille  code,  provided  that  the  Key  to 
Standard  English  Braille  may  not  be  al- 
tered or  revised  without  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  A.A.I.B. 

That  the  members  of  this  Commission 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  or  until 
successors  are  appointed. 

That  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
Commission  shall  be  blind  and  shall  be 
proficient  readers  of  Braille. 

That  the  two  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  shall  be  an  Instructor  and 


a  Librarian;  and  the  two  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  a  Braille 
embosser  and  a  home  teacher,  unless  in 
the  opinion  of  the  appointing  powers  this 
restriction  unduly  limits  them  in  their 
choice  of  persons  for  the  Commission. 

That  this  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  choose  its  own  Chairman;  and 
to  co-orit  sub-committees  on  musical,  math- 
ematical, and  other  special  notations  when 
occasion  warrants. 

That  this  Commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port annually  to  each  of  the  organizations 
appointing  members  of  said  Commission 
and  shall  keep  accurate  minutes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  minutes  shall  at  all  times 
be  accessible  to  the  organizations  appoint- 
ing said  Commission. 

That  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  requested  to  act  as  the  Secretar- 
iat for  the  Commission,  and  be  subject 
therein  to  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
save  that  expenditures  of  money  shall  be 
governed  by  arrangements  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  three  organizations  sponsor- 
ing the  Commission. 

That  this  Commission  be  instructed  to 
select  and  appoint  a  Referee  who  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  this  Commission,  and  who 
shall  be  an  expert  reader  of  Braille,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  in  the  first  instance  to 
make  prompt  decisions  on  all  questions  of 
form  and  practice  in  accordance  with  the 
code  of  rules  established  for  Standard 
English  Braille — all  grades,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  such  Referee  should  con- 
sult with  the  presses  printing  Braille 
books. 

The  decisions  of  the  Referee  shall  be 
submitted  to  all  the  presses  printing  Braille 
books  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission set  up  by  this  Resolution.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Referee  shall  be  valid  imless 
and  until  modified  or  reversed  by  the 
aforesaid  Commission  by  a  four-fifths  vote. 

RESOLVED,  That  in  the  printing  of 
school  books  intended  primarily  for  in- 
structional purposes,  the  following  be  ob- 
served: 

That  Rule  84  of  the  Key  to  Standard 
English  Braille  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
prevent  the  overlapping  of  syllables. 
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That  Webster's  Dictionary  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  determining  the  syllable 
division  of  words. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Braille 
Commission  be  authorized  to  arrange  with 
the  British  Braille  authorities  for  the  fol- 
lowing minor  additions,  changes  and  cor- 
rections in  the  Standard  English  Braille 
Handbook: 

Additions: 

Provision  for  the  long  dash — not  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Handbook. 

Provision  for  the  expression  of  time — 
not  in  the  Handbook  at  present — for  ex- 
ample, writing  such  expressions  as  10:30 
A.M. 

Provision  in  the  Handbook  for  a  method 
of  italicizing  and  capitalizing  parts  of 
words. 

Provision  in  the  Handbook  permitting 
the  use  of  the  contraction  st  to  express 
the  abbreviation  for  saint  and  street  when 
the  capital  sign  is  used. 

Provision  in  the  Handbook  that  to^  into, 
and  by  may  be  contracted  before  an  italic 
sign. 

Provision  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Handbook  which  would  pennit  in  books  for 
children  the  writing  of  and,  for,  of,  the, 
with,  and  a  with  a  word  space  between 
them. 

Proposed  Modifications: 

When  poetry  is  written  as  prose,  and  the 
capital  sign  is  used,  the  poetry-line  sign 
may  be  omitted. 

A  change  be  made  in  the  rules  covering 
the     use     of    lower     signs    which    would 


permit  the  use  of  the  Bigns  for  in  and  en 
under  the  same  conditions  which  were  per- 
missible in  grade  one  and  a  half,  for  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  the  in  sign  in  brother-in- 
law. 

A  change  be  made  in  the  rule  regarding 
the  writing  of  the  equals  sign  so  that  the 
usage,  so  far  as  spacing  is  concerned,  will 
be  similar  to  the  practice  in  grade  one  and 
a  half. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  approve  in 
principle  the  proposals  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Teachers'  Qualifications  outlined 
in  the  paper  of  Superintendent  P.  C.  Potts 
presented  at  this  meeting,  and  request  the 
continuance  of  the  Committee's  activities 
with  the  hope  that  an  acceptable  plan  may 
be  wrought  out  for  approaching  the  pro- 
fessionalization   of  our  work. 

RESOLVED,  That  to  our  host  and 
hostess.  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Green,  we  express  our  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  happy  air  of  genial  and 
cordial  hospitality  they  have  thrown 
about  our  nueeting,  and  to  the  teachers 
and  others  of  the  staff  who  have  shown 
by  assiduous  attention  while  we  have 
been  here  and  by  their  labors  in  prep- 
aration for  our  coming,  that  they 
were  glad  to  have  us  here;  also  we  ex- 
press appreciation  of  the  fine  care  for  our 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  our  bodily 
needs  rendered  by  Mrs.  Force  and  her  ef- 
ficient and  charmingly  obliging  staff.  And 
to  all  others  who  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  thirty-second  session  of  the 
Association,  we  express  our  sincere  thanks. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Chairman, 

Nannie  E.  Poston 

A.  L.  Brown 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 


Your    Committee    on    Nominations    sub- 
mits the  following  report: 
President 
F.  E.  Palmer,  Vinton,  Iowa 
First   Vice-President 
G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh,  North  tCarolina 

Secretary-Treasurer 
B.   S.  Joice,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Executive  Committee 
P.  C.  Potts,  Gooding,  Idaho,  iChairman 
J.  S.  Ganey,  Talladega,  Alabama 
John  Meldrum,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
Miss  Neta  F.  Dustin,  Batavia,  New  York 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Totman,  Cleveland,  O. 


In  forming  the  executive  committee  it 
was  decided  to  name  as  chairman  one  who 
had  served  on  the  previous  committee. 

Committee: 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart 
Dr.   Olin  H.   Burritt 
Gabriel  Farrell 

There  being  no  further  nominations,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  the  nominees. 

The  Secretary  declared  the  ballot  cast 
and  the  officers  unanimously  elected. 


Cordial  invitations  for  the  1936  Confer- 
ence were  received  from  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan, 
and  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

These  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  future  consideration. 


EXHIBITS  AT  THE  CONVENTION 


A  new  feature  of  the  Convention  was  an 
exhibit  of  articles  made  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind.  Fourteen  schools  sent  exhibits 
ranging  from  a  large  xylophone,  made  by 
the  Maryland  School,  to  little  rag  dolls, 
with  many  samples  of  beautiful  weaving 
from  the  Ohio  School.  The  exhibits  were 
arranged  in  rooms  in  the  basement  and  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention.  Many 
people  viewed  them  and  took  notes  of  new 
ideas  and  of  higher  standards  which  they 
will  employ  in  their  work  next  year.  As 
a  means  of  making  available  to  all  schools 
the  best  results  of  this  exhibit,  a  com- 
mittee selected  a  representative  group  of 
articles.  This  is  to  become  a  traveling 
exhibit   and   will   be   sent  from   school   to 


school  during   the  two   years'  interim  be- 
tween conventions. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Director  of  Perkins  Institution, 
wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  all 
who  sent  exhibits.  He  is  to  take  charge 
of  sending  out  the  traveling  exhibit  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  requests  for  it.  Af- 
ter the  requests  are  received,  the  exhibit 
will  be  routed  in  the  most  advantageous 
geographical  way.  It  is  suggested  that 
each  school  asking  for  the  exhibit  be  will- 
ing to  assume  the  express  charges  from 
the  school  which  sends  the  exhibit.  In 
case  of  long  distances  the  chairman  will 
be  glad  to  consider  help  in  defraying  these 
expenses. 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  LEONARD  DOWDY 


Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  regular 
program.  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,  head  of  the 
deaf-blind  department  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  work 
that  she  is  doing  with  Leonard  Dowdy. 
Leonard   lives   in    Sedalia,   Missouri,    ajid 


Miss  Hall  brought  him  to  the  Convention 
on  his  way  home.  Leonard,  who  is  seven 
years  old,  lost  his  sight  and  hearing  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  months  as  the  effect 
of  spinal  meningitis.  He  has  been  under 
instruction  at  Perkins  Institution  for  eigh- 
teen  months,   and  during   that  time   has 
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made  phenomenal  progress.  Up  to  the 
present  time  he  has  acquired  a  vocabu- 
lary of  four  hundred  words  and  is  making 
progress  in  the  formation  of  sentences. 
He  has  also  learned  to  understand  com- 
mands and  executes  them  intelligently. 
Leonard  is  a  very  bright  and  active  child 
and  revealed  his  alertness  both  physically 
and  mentally  in  the  demonstration  which 
Miss  Hall  gave. 

Seated  with  him  on  the  platform,  Miss 
Hall  showed  how  she  talked  with  him  as 
he  held  his  fingers  upon  her  lips  and 
throat.  Through  vibration  he  understands 
what  she  says,  and  by  direct  speech  Miss 
Hall  conveys  her  messages  and  thoughts. 
The  demonstration  consisted  of  giving  a 
number  of  commands  which  Leonard  exe- 


cuted with  alacrity;  such  as  taking  a  toy 
cow  out  of  the  basket  and  putting  it  un- 
der his  chair  and  then  returning  it  to  its 
place  in  the  basket.  Leonard  spoke  for 
those  present  and  while  his  speech  is  gut- 
teral,  it  is  possible  to  understand  him  and 
to  recognize  the  accomplishment  that  has 
been  made  in  the  short  time  that  he  has 
been  under  instruction.  Leonard  is  of 
special  interest  because  he  is  one  of  the 
first  deaf-blind  pupils  whose  education  is 
conducted  entirely  through  the  use  of 
speech  rather  than  through  the  manual 
alphabet  or  other  mechanical  methods.  The 
demonstration  proved  a  revelation  to  all 
who  saw  this  boy  and  teacher,  and  was  an 
inspiring  evidence  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished for  the  doubly  handicapped. 
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Address  of  Welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  Honorable  Mayor  Iseley 

Response  Principal   O.    H.    Burritt,    Overbrook,    Pa. 


President's  Address:  "The  Permanent  in  the  Changing" 
Informal  Reception 


Superintendent  Francis  E.  Palmer 

Vinton,  Iowa 


ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME 

On  Behalf  of  the  City  of  Raleigh 

Hon.  George  A.  Iseley 
Mayor  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
On  behalf  of  the  otizens  of  this  city,  allow 
me  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome 
and  greeting. 

W^e  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  people  is  so  recognized  that 
our  city  has  co'me  to  be  known,  far  and 
wide,  as  a  logical  and  appropriate  convention 
center.  During  the  course  of  each  year  we 
act  as  hosts  to  various  gatherings  but  on 
this  particular  occasion  we  would  extend  to 
you  a  most  sincere  welcome.  Mindful  of  your 


work  and  labors  in  the  alleviation  of  human 
sufifering  and  your  ministerings  to  the  un- 
fortunate, we  are  highly  honored  that  a 
group  of  your  kind,  with  such  noble,  human- 
itarian motives  should  select  our  city  as  your 
meeting  place. 

In  grateful  appreciation  of  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  us,  we  extend  to  you 
a  wholehearted  welcome,  beg  you  to  coane 
again,  and  wish  for  j-^ou  God  speed  in  j-our 
deliberations. 
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A  RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Olin  H.  Burritt 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  BHnd, 
Overbrook.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


President  Palmer  has  asked  me  to  respond 
on  behalf  of  the  convention  to  the  cordial 
and  gracious  welcome  w^hich  has  been  ex- 
tended by  Mayor  Iseley.  Your  words  of 
welcome  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  your  pleasure  in  receiving  and  en- 
tertaining the  delegates  to  this   convention. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  host  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind; 
for  the  Association  'held  its  sixteenth  biennial 
meeting  here  July  9  to  July  11,  1902.  I  trust 
I  shall  ibe  pardoned  a  personal  word  in  stat- 
ing that  that  sixteenth  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation was  the  first  I  attended,  my  ap- 
pointment at  Batavia  dating  from  November 
18,  1901.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
be  present  at  thirteen  of  the  seventeen  con- 
ventions held  since  the  sixteenth  convention, 
which  convened  here  in   Raleigh   in   1902. 

Some  of  the  Leaders  in  1902:  Our  host  at 
that  convention  was  John  E.  Ray,  stately 
in  stature  and  happy  in  mien.  The  President 
was  Michael  Anagnos,  Director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  for  thirty 
years;  the  Secretary,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  for  forty-one  years. 
Others  present  were  William  B.  Wait, 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
more  than  fortj^-one  years;  and  F.  D.  Mor- 
rison, Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  ithe  Blind  for  forty  years.  These 
four  men  were  universally  recognized  as  the 
leaders  in  the  profession  at  that  time.  They 
were  commonly  referred  to  as  "the  big 
four." 

Among  other  leaders  present  were  N.  F. 
Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind;  A.  H.  Dymond,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Brantford;  G.  L.  S^mead,  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind;  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Foster,  Member 
of  the   Connecticut   Board  of   Education   for 


the  Blind — all  of  whom  have  passed  to  their 
reward. 

Other  leaders  of  that  day  present  and 
now  retired  were  Superintendent  George  S. 
Wilson  of  the  Indiana  Institution  at  Indian- 
apolis; Edward  E.  Allen,  then  Principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  subsequently  Director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  Among  others  who 
are  still  of  our  number  were  John  F.  Bledsoe 
and  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  then  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Colored  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

I  count  it  one  of  the  privileges  of  my  life 
as  well,  I  am  sure,  as  all  others  who  were 
privileged  to  attend  that  convention,  to  have 
seen,  heard,  and  known  men  and  women 
who  were  the  leaders  of  that  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
visitors  to  that  convention  were  the  Honor- 
able and   Mrs.  Josephus   Daniels. 

Gustatory  Memories:  One  of  the  lasting 
memories  connected  with  the  convention  of 
1902  is  the  pleasure  afforded  the  delegates 
by  our  genial  host,  Mr.  Ray,  in  serving  for 
breakfast  each  inorning  luscious  melons — 
cantaloupes  and  watermelons.  Such  suc- 
culent melons  I  had  never  tasted  before 
nor  have  I  since.  Recalling  the  pleasure 
indelibly  stamped  upon  the  faces  of  the  dele- 
gates as  they  appeared  for  breakfast,  I  am 
sure  I  represent  the  opinions  of  those  who 
attended  that  first  convention  and  are  here 
today. 

The  First  Convention  of  the  Association: 

The  first  convention  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  Minneapolis  in  1853.  This  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  William  Chapin, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  With  but  one 
exception,  Mr.  Chapin  attended  every  con- 
vention prior  to  1888.  At  this  first  conven- 
tion, fourteen  of  the  sixteen  schools  then  in 
existence  were  represented,  four  of  the  su- 
perintendents,    David     Loughery    of    Mary- 
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land,  J.  M.  Sturtevant  of  Tennessee,  W.  H. 
Churchman  of  Indiana,  and  Samuel  Bacon 
of  Iowa  being  blind.  These  four  blind  men 
have  some  just  claim  to  designation  as  the 
"big  four"  among  blind  superintendents. 
Three  of  the  four,  David  Loughery,  W.  H. 
Churchman,  and  Samuel  Bacon  founded  the 
schools  of  which  they  were  the  first  super- 
intendents. Two  of  the  number.  Churchman 
and  Bacon,  each  founded  two  schools  and 
three  schools,  respectively:  Churchman  had 
a  leading  part  in  founding  the  Tennessee 
and  Indiana  Schools;  Bacon  was  the 
founder  of  the  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
Schools. 

Intervening  Conventions:  Between  the 
convention  at  Raleigh  in  1902  and  this  pres- 
ent convention,  sixteen  conventions  have 
been  held  at  the  following  places,  the  names 
of  the  presidents  being  given: 
1901 — St.   Louis,  Missouri. 

President,  John   E.   Ray 
1906 — Portland,    Oregon    and    Salem,    Ore. 

President,  J.  H.  Johnson 
1908 — ^Indianapolis,    Indiana 

President,   George   S.   Wilson 
1910 — Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

President,   B.    B.    Huntoon 
1912 — Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 

President,  S.  D.   Lucas 
1915 — Berkeley,    California 

President,    Livingston    Jenks 
1916 — Halifax,    Nova   Scotia 

President,  O.  H.  Burritt 
1918 — ^Colorado    Springs,    Colorado 

President,    Thomas    S.    McAloney 
1920— Overlea,   Maryland 

President,  W.   K.  Argo 
1922 — Austin,  Texas 

President,  'E.   E.   Bramlette 
1924 — Watertown,    Massachusetts 

President,   John    F.    Bledsoe 
1926 — Nashville,  Tennessee 

President,  G.  F.  Oliphant 
1928 — Faribault,    Minnesota 

President,  S.  M.  Green 
1930 — Vancouver,    Washington 
President,  J.  T.   Hooper 
1932— New  York  City 

President,   B.   P.   Chappie 
1934 — St.    Louis,   Missouri 

President,  C.  A.   Hamilton 


Topics  Treated  at  the  Sixteenth  Biennial 
Convention:  I  have  been  interested  in  read- 
ing through  the  proceedings  of  the  sixteenth 
convention  of  the  Association  and  'noting  the 
subjects  presented  and  discussed.  The 
principal  topics  were  these: 

"The  Kindergarten."  Miss  Winnifred 
Messimore,  Kindergarten  Directress, 
Ontario    Institution   for   the    Blind. 

"What  is  the  Economic  Value  and  What 
are  the  Proper  Limitations  of  Literary 
Instruction  in  our  Schools?"  A.  H. 
Dymond,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  In- 
stitute. 

"The  Employment  of  Blind  Women  after 
Leaving  School."  Miss  Mary  Schenk 
of   the    North    Carolina    School. 

"Ought  Schools  for  the  Blind  to  Assume 
the  Functions  of  Trade  Schools?"  W. 
K.  Argo,  Superintendent  of  the  Colo- 
rado  School. 

"Imagination  in  Piano  Playing."  John  A. 
Simpson  of  the  North   Carolina   School. 

"The  True  Character  and  Just  Status  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind."  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

"What  is  the  Best  Kind  of  a  Typewriter 
for  the  Blind?"  W.  A.  Bowles,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Virginia  School. 

"The  Moral,  Corrective,  and  Economic 
Value  of  Physical  Training."  H.  L. 
Finer,  Superintendent  of  the  Texas  In- 
stitution. 

"What  is  the  Best  Means  of  Securing 
Co-operation  in  the  Teaching  Force?" 
Andrew  J.  Hitton,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wisconsin    School. 

"A  Primer  for  the  Blind."  Miss  Elizabeth 
Crow  of  the  North  Carolina  School. 

"The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Arithmetic 
Slates."  J.  S.  Graves  of  the  Alabama 
Academies  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the    Blind. 

"The  True  Sphere  of  the  Blind  Teacher." 
H.  Randolph  Latimer  of  the  Maryland 
School. 

One  interesting  session  was  an  open  con- 
ference for  bringing  out  by  question  and 
answers  the  points  in  which  members  were 
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specially  interested.  The  following  subjects 
were   considered   in    the   following  order: 

1.  Kindergarten,  Primary,  and  Academic 
departments. 

i2.  Music    department. 

3.  Manual  training. 

4.  Physical   training. 

5.  Discipline. 

6.  General   administration. 

"The  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind." 
James  J.  Dow,  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota   School. 

"Ought  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
Music  be  curtailed  or  Limited  on  the 
Ground  that  the  Time  and  Means  Given 
to  this  Purpose  are  Wasted?"  Reverend 
G.  L.  Smead,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ohio   Institution. 

This  last  topic  was  discussed  at  some 
length  also  by  Miss  Adelaide  Carman  of 
the  Indiana  Institution  and  by  Miss  Grace 
A.   Brown  of  the   Michigan   School. 

Two  other  subjects  which  were  considered 
are  a  matter  of  interest:  one,  a  report  of 
the  executive  comimittee  in  reference  to  the 
correlation  of  our  work  with  that  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  the 
newly  created  Department  XVI;  the  other, 
a  resolution  in  appreciation  of  Professor 
Alexander  Mell's  monumental  work,  for  the 
blind. 

Progress  in  Classification  of  Schools  Since 
1902:  In  his  paper  presented  at  the  Raleigh 
Convention,  Principal  Allen  stressed  the 
fact  that  while  the  true  and  just  status  of 
schools  for  the  blind  was  educational,  the 
great  majority  were  classified  as  charitable 
institutions.  Since  1902,  no  less  than  seven- 
teen schools  have  been  transferred  from  the 
list  of  the  charitable  to  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.  I  have  been  interested 
in  learning  which  schools  vs'ere  so  transfer- 
red and  when.  You  will,  1  think,  be  inter- 
ested in  this  list: 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
1905 

Oklahoma   School   for  the   Blind,   190S 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
1909 

The  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  in  1909 


The  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  in  19M 
The    Colorado    School    for    the    Deaf    and 

the  BHnd  in  1913 
The  Kansas  State  School  for  the   Blind  in 

1913 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind,  1919 
The  Louisiana  State  School  for  the   Blind, 

1920 
Louisiana    State    School    for    Negro    Deaf 

and  BHnd  in  1922 
The  California  School  for  the  Blind,   1921 
The    Pennsylvania    Institution   for   the    In- 
struction of  the   Blind,    1923 
Western      Pennsylvania     School     for     the 

Blind.   1923 
New    York    State    School    for    the    Blind, 

1925 
The    West   Virginia   State    School   for    the 

Colored  Deaf  and  Blind,  1926 
Ohio   State   School   for  the    Blind   in    1927 
The    Arizona    State    School    for    Deaf   and 

Blind  in   1929 
Other  schools  that  appear  to  have  educa- 
tional   status    but    are    under    special    boards 
are:    Connecticut,    Indiana,    Kentucky,    Mas- 
sachusetts, and  South   Carolina. 

Today  it  is  doubtless  true  that  fully  one- 
half  of  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
are  recognized  as  educational,  rather  than 
charitable  institutions  and  that  they  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  state 
department  of  education.  This  represents 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  situation  in 
1902  when  the  majority  of  the  schools  were 
classed   as    charitable   institutions. 

Convention  Topics:  An  examination  of 
the  topics  treated  at  each  convention  indi- 
cates that  the  five  topics  most  frequently 
presented  and  discussed  were:  (1)  Curricu- 
lum and  Courses  of  Study  (2)  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Training  (3)  Teacher  Prepa- 
ration (4)  Occupations  Open  to  Blind 
People  (5)  The  Socialization  of  the  Blind 
Vvith  the  Seeing. 

Historical  North  Carolina:  Few  students 
of  American  History  remember  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  first  expedition  landed  on 
what  is  now  North  Carolina  soil  July  4, 
1584,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try   in    the    name    of    Queen    Elizabeth.     An 
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attempt  at  colonization  on  Roanoke  Island 
three  years  later  resulted  in  one  of  history's 
most  romantic  mysteries.  "This  colony  com- 
pletely disappeared,  the  only  traces  left  being 
a  few  broken  pieces  of  armor  and  the  word 
'"Croatoan"  carved  on  a  tree.  This  word 
continues  to  conjure  up  romance  and  specu- 
lation about  the  fate  of  the  'Lost  Colonj'' 
and  particularly  about  one  of  its  members, 
Virginia  Dare,  the  first  child  born  of  Eng- 
lish parents  in  'the  New  World,  August  18, 
1587." 

Few  states  in  the  union  have  so  great  a 
variety  of  climate  and  scenery  as  North 
Carolina.  If  one  seeks  salt  water  bathing, 
he  will  hie  himself  to  the  Eastern  Coast  and 
frolic  in  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  If  he 
prefers  scenery  and  a  cooler  climate,  he  will 
take  himself  to  some  portion  of  the  Appa- 
lachian range. 

North  Carolina  has  its  share  of  points  of 
historical  interest,  prominent  among  which 
are:  Fayetteville,  named  in  honor  of  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  where  the  General  As- 
sembly granted  the  charter  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  the  first  state  university 
opened  in  America;  the  unusual  architecture 
of  Old  Market  House  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  town  is  unique.  Asheville,  the  home 
of    Bill    Nye,    famous    humorist;    Lexington, 


named  after  the  famous  Revolutionary  battle, 
an  old  Quaker  settlement  where  former 
President  Hoover's  great,  great  Grandpar- 
ents lived.  Prominent  among  our  National 
Parks  are  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  with 
a  minimum  area  of  427,000  acres,  approved 
by  Congress  May  22,  1926.  Unique,  too,  is 
the  "Reservation  on  which  live  3,200  Chero- 
kee Indians,  the  North  Carolina  survivors 
of  the  westward  movement  of  the  tribe." 

North  Carolina  produces  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  and  tobacco,  being  the  largest 
producer  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  all  America's  cigarettes  are  manu- 
factured in  North  Carolina.  The  tobacco 
industry  has  in  recent  3-ears  given  North 
Carolina  the  already  famous  Duke  Univer- 
sity at   Durham. 

We  wish  that  we  had  time  to  visit  all 
these  places  of  historic  interest  and  scenic 
beauty.  Some  of  us  have  crossed  your  state 
before.  Some  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention will  take  this  opportunity  to  drive 
through  sections  of  your  state  nationally 
known  for  their  scenic  beauty  and  historic 
interest. 

We  thank  you  for  your  generous  and 
genuine  southern  hospitality  and  expect  to 
enjoy  every  minute  of  our  stay  with  you. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

'''The  Permanent  in  the  Changing" 

Francis  E.  Palmer 
Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 


On  the  pages  of  the  history  of  education 
the  word  "change"  has  been  written  large. 
From  year  to  year  it  has  been  written  that 
the  methods  of  teaching  have  changed. 
From  generation  to  generation  it  has  been 
written  that  ithe  curriculum  has  been  revised 
and  changed.  From  age  to  age  old  text 
books  have  been  discarded  for  new  text 
books.  It  is  a  fact  of  educational  history 
that  schools  and  colleges  have  left  their 
"low  vaulted  past"  and  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress have  undertaken  to  .build  new  temiples 
"nobler  than  the  last."  Education,  like  an 
unresting  sea,  has  yielded  to  the  beatings 
of  the  winds   of  new  doctrines. 


And  yet,  the  goal  toward  which  all  true 
education  moves  has  not  changed  funda- 
mentally with  the  shifting  currents  of  Time. 
In  a  large  sense,  it  has  remained  permanent. 
Like  the  mountains  of  truth  about  the  throne 
of  God,  it  has  remained  firm  and  unshaken. 
Although  new  highways  for  educational 
traveling  have  now  and  then  been  proposed, 
yet  the  goal  to  be  reached,  judged  by  the 
expressed  thought  of  great  educators  of  all 
time,  has  remained  unchanged.  Although 
sometimes  veiled  by  the  mental  fog  of  new 
theories,  yet  upon  the  mountains  of  truth, 
it  has  been  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  longing 
teacher,    wandering    in    the    desert    of    peda- 
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gogical  uncertainties.  Although  mere  schol- 
asticism and  irreverent  dogm'atism  have  nowf 
and  then  left  its  guidance,  yet  this  longed 
for  goal,  like  the  New  Jerusalem  that  comes 
down  from  heaven  to  waiting  saints,  has 
been  the  dream  of  both  seers  and  prophets, 
who  have  longed  to 

"Build   beauty   on    the   burnt-out-coals. 
Nor   to   the    heart's    desire,    but    to   the 
soul's." 

Such  was  the  goal  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
Jesus.  You  will  find  it  put  in  words  in  the 
Master's  discourse  upon  shepherding.  Shep- 
herding, I  may  suggest,  is  the  ministry  of 
all  true  teaching — a  ministry  of  love  and 
care,  of  devotional  guidance,  a  ministry  of 
watchful  protection,  a  ministry  that  opens 
the  doors  of  the  fold  to  the  green  pastures 
of  abundant  life. 

In  this  discourse  on  good  shepherding,  the 
Great  Teacher,  with  profound  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  sets  for  all  the  ages  the  goal  of 
all  true  educational  endeavors — an  unchang- 
ing goal.  Hear  Him:  "I  have  come  that  they 
may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly." 

Life,  life,  abundant  life!  It  is  for  that, 
and  only  that,  that  the  teacher  should  go  to 
the  children  of  men,  endeavoring  to  bring  to 
them  the  inspiration   that  lifts: 

"Today  above  the  past, 
That  makes   tomorrow   sure  and  fast, 
That  nails  God's  odors  to  the  mast." 

We  have  come  here  to  consider  changes  in 
our  work  with  and  for  the  blind.  Undoubtedly 
some  changes  are  highly  desirable — perhaps 
many  changes  are  highly  desirable;  but  every 
change  should  be  kept  true  to  the  unchang- 
ing goal.  Every  change  must  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  a  more  abundant  life  for  those 
boys  and  girls  of  our  care,  who  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  our  schools,  awaiting  the  minis- 
try of  the  true  teacher,  hearing  perhaps  only 
the  strident  voice  of  imere  things  instead  of 
that  diviner  voice  that  will  give  to  their 
"drooping  shoulders  the  lift  of  wings" — that 
voice  which  will  help  them,  like  Milton,  to 
look  on  Paradise. 

As  we  come  here  to  consider  changes,  it 
is  evident  that  we  come  without  slavish 
obligations  to  mere  curriculums,  but  more 
in   the   spirit  of   those   knightly   adventurers 


who  left  the  Round  Table  of  great  ideals  to 

search   for   the    Holy    Grail   .    .    .    hoping   to 

help  our  'boys  and  girls  to  know  that  Time's 

"Gates  are  open  on  the  road 

That  leads  to  beauty  and  to  God." 

However,  if  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  real- 
ize the  life  that  is  abundant,  our  educational 
programs  must  be  kept  in  harmony  with 
that  life,  and  I  repeat  that  any  change  sug- 
gested for  the  curriculum  of  our  schools 
must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  great 
goal  to  be  reached.  The  schools,  the  teach- 
ers, the  methods  of  in-struction,  the  shep- 
herding processes,  all  must  constantly  say 
to  these  children,  "We  have  come  that  you 
may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly." 
The  whole  life  of  the  school  must  be  a  re- 
flection of  that  idea,  and  the  things  that  do 
not  contribute  to  the  realization  of  that  idea 
must  go. 

The  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  not  so 
important  as  are  the  processes  of  unfolding 
life.  Whenever  and  wherever  Latin  is 
taught  merely  as  a  dead  language,  then  and 
there  it  should  have  no  place  in  our  educa- 
tional programs.  If  algebra  and  geometry 
have  no  contribution  to  make  to  the  life 
that  is  abundant,  they  should  speedily  be 
relegated  to  the  libraries  of  ancient  lore.  If 
the  facts  of  history  cannot  be  made  to  come 
forth  from  the  covers  of  musty  books  as  liv- 
ing, breathing,  life-giving  entities,  then  the 
teachers  of  history  must  go  at  dawn  to  the 
gardens  of  educational  resurrection  or  seek 
to  touch  life  vitally  through  the  medium  of 
some  other  subject.  I  insist  that  any  subject 
of  the  curriculum,  regardless  of  its  good 
name  in  the  past,  that  cannot  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  essential  needs 
of  the  life  that  is  abundant  shall  have  no 
place  on  our  educational  programs.  Life, 
in  its  beauty  and  its  fullness  imust  be  brought 
to  the  throne  of  our  educational  coronations. 

Of  course,  in  all  that  I  have  said  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  teacher  has  in  herself  abun- 
dant life  possessions,  that  abundant  life  that 
Jesus  came  to  give  and  which  I  am  setting 
up  as  the  final  and  permanent  goal  of  all 
true  education.  She  must  not  belong  to  that 
class  of  teachers  who  bear  a  likeness  to  that 
teacher,  described  by  Chapman  and  Counts 
in    their    Principles    of    Education.     I    quote. 
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"Greeting  his  pupils,  the  master  asked: 
'What  would  you  learn  of  me?'  And  the  re- 
ply came: 

'How  shall  we  care  for  our  hodies? 

How  shall  we  rear  our  children? 

How  shall  we  work  together? 

How  shall  we  live  with  our  fellow  men? 

How  shall  we  play? 

For  what  ends  do  we  live?' 
And  the  teacher  pondered  these  words  and 
sorrow  was  in  his  heart  for  his  own  learning 
touched   not   these   things." 

You  will  remember  that  the  Great  Teacher 
taught  his  disciples  the  way  whereby  they 
might  gain  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  by  placing  a  little  child  in  their 
midst.  You  and  I  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
methods  of  the  world's  greatest  Teacher — 
and  place  the  child  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
considerations,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  educational  endeavor  is  a  more 
abundant  life  for  the  child  in  our  midst.  We 
may  forego  our  efforts  to  organize  youth 
to  meet  the  demands  of  society  but  we  must 
not  forego  our  efforts  to  organize  our  schools 
to  meet  the  life-needs  of  youth.  Therefore, 
in  our  efforts  to  help  youth  to  realize  life 
and  realize  it  more  abundantly,  as  they  pass 
from  grade  to  grade,  we  must  not  pitch  our 
tents  beside  dead  seas,  nor  wander  aimlessly 
in  the  wilderness  of  uncertainties,  but  hope- 
fully, intelligently,  with  deep  devotion  and 
clear  vision,  set  our  faces  toward  the  Prom- 
ised Land.    To  this  end: 

1.  Youth  should  be  taught  how  to  go  out 
into  Nature,  how  to  commune  with  Nature 
in  her  varied  forms,  .how  to  love  Nature, 
how  to  understand  Nature,  and,  like  the 
early  Greek  thinkers,  bow  in  Nature's  great 
temple  in  the  spirit  of  sincere  worship.  Our 
curriculums  should  make  ample  provision  for 
this  phase  of  education. 

2.  Our  schools  should  help  our  boys  and 
girls  to  gain  possession  of  that  literary  in- 
heritance of  the  race  that  enriches  both 
mind  and  heart,  that  inheritance  that 
touches  and  teaches  the  soul,  that  inheritance 
which,  like  Camelot,  has  been  built  by  fairy 
kings  and  queens  to  the  music  of  the  harp; 
that  inheritance  of  beauty  and  charm  that 
we  call  literature. 


3.  If  the  goal  of  abundant  life  is  to  be 
reached,  then  youth,  even  handicapped  youth, 
perhaps  handicapped  youth  above  all  others, 
must  be  taught  how  to  live  in  the  realm  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  entire.  To 
this  end  music  and  art  and  drama  must  have 
a  significant  place  in  their  school  activities. 
By  some  means  or  other,  the  emotions  that 
belong  to  the  abundant  life  must  be  awak- 
ened. The  child  must  be  helped  to  realize 
a  child's  beautiful  existence  in  the  kingdom 
of  beautiful  childhood,  where  the  soul  always 
takes  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  flies 
heavenward  and  where  the  soul,  standing 
in  the  radiant  field  of  abundant  life,  bows  in 
worship  while  the  angelus  bells  are  ringing. 

4.  Our  schools  must  help  our  boys  and 
girls  to  understand  and  appreciate  and  live 
nearer  up  to  the  meaning  of  that  wonderful 
inheritance,  found  in  the  possession  of  our 
great  social,  religious  and  political  organiza- 
tions, when  functioning  in  terms  of  the  best. 
While  looking  upon  themselves  as  individ- 
uals, they  must  also  know  themselves  as 
members  of  the  great  body  politic,  governed 
by  laws  which  they  should  loyally  obey, 
guided  by  God-given  ideals  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. They  must  be  taught  to  so  relate  them- 
selves to  the  good  of  the  whole  that  they 
will  be  even  more  willing  to  give  than  to 
take,  more  willing  to  work  to  establish  in 
life  the  highest  ideals  of  living  for  all  of 
God's  human  family  than  to  selfishly  seek 
their  own,  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of 
that  "divine  event  toward  which  all  creation 
moves" — the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  ideal 
of  the  kingdom  of  man.  While  encouraged, 
yea  urged,  to  seek  freedom  of  mind  and 
spirit,  they  should  also  be  taught  that  free- 
dom in  subordination  to  just  and  righteous 
laws  is  the  high  ideal  of  wholesome  citi- 
zenship. Along  with  a  proper  conception  of 
the  rights  of  youth,  youth  should  also  be 
taught  to  accept  in  the  spirit  of  joy  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  youth.  While 
taught  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of  liberty, 
youth  should  approach  those  shrines  with  the 
knowledge  that  justice  and  mercy  are  the 
habitations  of  God's  throne.  And  thus  youth 
should  be  prepared  to  take  their  places  as 
citizens  of  a  great  country,  worthy  of  so- 
ciety's highest  bestowments. 
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5.  Religion  is  another  of  the  agencies  that 
is  helpful  in  promoting  the  abundant  life. 
More  than  that,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
without  religion  the  goal  of  abundant  life 
cannot  be  reached  but  with  it  "men  may 
come  to  their  angelhood".  The  religious  ele- 
ment of  human  culture  is  so  essential  to  a 
well-rounded  education  that  its  sweet  minis- 
try s'hould  not  be  disregarded,  and  that 
greatest  of  all  English  classics,  the  Bible, 
should  be  the  'most  valued  possession  of 
every   boy   and    every   girl. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
the  religion  of  our  school  should  be  without 
sectarian  bias  and  without  the  dominating 
influence  of  formal  or  dogmatic  creeds.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  so  vital,  so  divine, 
that  it  will  help  to  lift  the  soul  on  wings  of 
faith  nearer  to  God.  It  should  lead  Life  to 
both  the  mountains  of  tranfiguration  and  the 
valleys  of  shepherding.  Under  its  kindly  min- 
istrations youth  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  forward,  fighting  Life's  battles  in  the 
spirit  of  faith  and  with  the  songs  of  Victory; 
to  its  helpful  forums  the  demands  and  the 
problems  of  the  everyday  should  be  brought; 
under  its  royal  'banners  youth  should  be 
moved  to  go  forth  in  search  of  those  king- 
doms of  glory  that  yet  capture  the  imagina- 
tion and  make  possible  an  honorable  return 
to  the  gates  of  Camelot  and  the  seats  of  the 
Round    Table. 

Now,  as  never  before,  is  there  need  that 
religion,  genuine  and  pure,  should  join  the 
other  agents  of  education.  Our  boys  and 
girls  need  its  divine  wisd'cm  to  give  them 
a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  and  the  mighty 
sweep  of  the  centuries;  they  need  the  re- 
ligious influences  of  life  in  order  that  they 
may  become  workers  together  with  God;  in 
order  to  give  energy  and  unity  to  their 
miental,  physical  and  spiritual  powers.  Noth- 
ing, as  it  seems  to  me,  is  so  essential  to  the 
poise  of  youth  and  the  high-born  passion  of 
youth  as  God-consciousness.  Youth,  igno- 
rant of  the  sting  of  the  world's  injustices; 
youth,  free  from  the  world's  fascinating 
bribes;  youth,  not  yet  drunk  with  worldly 
power  and  worldly  pride,  should  take  the 
vows  of  religion  and  be  encouraged  to  ride 
forth  in  an  adventurous  quest  for  God. 


Jesus  laid  down  two  great  command- 
ments for  the  guidance  of  mankind — "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself" — and  in  that  triunity  of  self,  God 
and  others  He  achieved  immortality.  In  that 
triunity,  the  Master  of  Men  reached  the  goal 
of  abundant  life.  In  that  triunity  the  youth 
of  our  day  may  achieve  reality  in  the  life 
that   is   abundant. 

From  what  I  have  thus  far  said  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  the  'material  needs  of  life 
are  to  be  ignored  and  disregarded.  Far  from 
it.  Instead  of  minimizing,  I  would  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  vocational  training  for 
our  'b'Oys  and  girls.  I  am  glad  that  new  let- 
ters have  been  inscribed  on  the  banners  of 
the  hosts  that  are  marching  in  the  ranks  of 
educators.  I  am  glad  that  the  three  H's  have 
been  substituted  for  the  three  R's,  and  that 
the  education  of  'head,  heart,  and  hand 
ranks  above  the  old  type  of  education  that 
emphasized  almost  exclusively  the  subjects 
of  reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic.  From  the 
time  that  God  placed  Adam  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  commanded  hi'm  to  dress  the  Gar- 
den and  keep  it,  to  the  present  time,  men  and 
women  have  found  that  the  work  of  the 
hand  helps  greatly  to  "fulfill  the  law's  de- 
mand" for  abundant  life.  The  village  black- 
smith of  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem  wor- 
shiped with  great  unction  on  Sunday  because 
"his  brow  was  wet  with  honest  sweat"  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  Throughout  the 
ages  Work  and  Worship  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  tO'  help: 
"Both  the   seen   and   the   unseen 

Make    the    house    where    God    may    dwell. 

Beautiful,    entire    and    clean." 

With  all  my  heart  I  believe  in  vocational 
training  for  our  handicapped  boys  and  girls. 
The}'  not  only  should  but  they  must  be 
trained  to  work  intelligently,  wholes'omely, 
creatively  and  profitably;  and  the  vocations 
that  are  now  taught  in  our  schools,  if  un- 
able to  meet  those  requirements  of  more 
abundant  life,  tmust  give  way  to  other  vo- 
cations that  ,meet  those  requirements.  If 
there  should  happen  to  be  any  such  voca- 
tions still  in  our  courses  of  study,  then  this 
convention  should  consider  changes;  for  vo- 
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cational  subjects  as  well  as  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  must  be  made  to  answer  the 
needs    of   life. 

In  considering  the  practical  phases  of  edu- 
cation, we  must  keep  in  mind  the  goal  to  be 
reached.  We  should  ever  keep  before  us  the 
thought  expressed  in  Herder's  saying  that 
"men  we  are  before  we  become  tradesmen, 
and  woe  unto  us  if  in  our  future  calling  we 
do  not  continue  to  be  men." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sutton,  superintendent  of  the 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  schools  has  said  this  sig- 
nificant thing:  "The  making  of  a  living  is 
ahsolutely  necessary  in  the  making  of  a  life. 
Bread  and  meat  must  precede  sonnets,  pic- 
tures and  sculpture,  but  the  greatest  prep- 
aration for  vocational  training  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  iman."  You  will  remember 
that  Comimenius  insisted  that  the  whole  child 
be   brought   to   school. 

"VVe  are  all  blind  until   we   see 
That  in   the  human   plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making 
If  it  does  not  make  the  man." — 

the  whole  man,  body,  mind,  soul,  spirit — the 
goal  of  all  good  teaching. 

We  must  ask  of  education  that  it  prepare 
for  beneficent  jobs;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
important  that  we  ask  of  education  that  it 
make  possible  the  possession  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood — the 
ideals  of  right  thinking  and  right  living.  We 
should  not  only  ask  that  education  give 
youth  the  cultural  achievements  of  both  past 
and  present;  but  we  should  also  ask  that 
education  help  to  make  men  and  women  more 
considerate,  more  honest,  more  conscious 
of  God  and  human  rights,  until   : 

"Here  in  our  darkness  the  powers  of  light 
Stir  us  to  change  this  land  that  we  have  filled 
With   squalor  and  with  nightmare   and  with 

night 
To   Beauty's   self,   they  summon   to  rebuild". 


THE   TEACHER    MUSES 

Year  after  year  they  come  to  me 

These  children,  with  questioning  looks, 
Year  after  year  thej^  leave  me. 

As    they   leave    their    outgrown    books; 
And  I  wonder  sometimes  if  I've  taught  them 

Just  some   of  the   worthwhile  things, 
Just   some  of  the  things   they'll   need  in  life, 

Be  they  peasants,  or  poets,  or  kings. 

Of  course,  they've  learned  civics  and  history. 

And  how  to  divide  and  add, 
But  have  they  learned  that  these  are  not  all 

That  imake  life  sad  or  glad? 
Have  I  taught  them  the  value  of  smiling 

When  things  are  at  their  worst? 
Have    I    taught    them    there's    nothing    that 
helps  like  a  song 

When  the  heart  seems  ready  to  burst? 

Have  I  taught  them  the  joy  of  clean  living? 

That  Honor  is  ibetter  than  Fame? 
That  good  friends  are  the  greatest  of  treas- 
ures? 

W^ealth,  less  than  an  untarnished  name? 
Have  I  taught  them  respect  to  the  aged? 

Protection   to   those   that   are   weak? 
That   silence   always   is   golden 

When  gossip  bids   them   speak? 

Have   I   taught  them  that  Fear  is  a  coward 

Who  is  beaten  when  thej'  say,  "I   can"? 
That  Courtesy  ranks  with  Courage 

In  the  heart  of  the  real  gentleman? 
Have    I    taught    them    these    things    and    the 
others 
That  will  help  make  them  'brave,  kind,  and 
true? 
If  I  have,  then,  I  care  not  if  they  tell  me 
That  Irkutsk  is  a  town  in  Peru! 

— R.  J.   Gale. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  23,  1936 
President  F.  E.  Palmer,  Presiding 

Group  Singing 

"An  Ideal  Curriculum  for  a  School  for  the  Blind"  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Pennsylvania 

Discussion  S.  M.  Green,  Missouri 

"Objectives,  Fixed  and  Variable,  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind"        Mrs.  R.  H.  Woodward,  Alabama 

Discussion  Mrs.  Eldon  Wolfe,  Michigan 

Piano: 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark — Schubert -Liszt  Malcolm  Coney,  New  York 

Polonaise  in  A  Flat,  Op.  S3 — Chopin 

"Discipline  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  Panel  Discussion, 

J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland;  A.  L.  Brown,  Colorado;  W.  M.  Brown,  Arkansas; 
I.  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee;  A.  E.  Krause,  West  Virginia 

Presentation  of  Gavel  S.  M.  Green,  Missouri 

Announcements 


AN  IDEAL  CURRICULUM  FOR  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Neal  F.  Quimby 

Physical   Education,   Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the   Instruction   of  the   Blind, 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia 

Probably  it  is   a   misnomer   for  this   topic  colleges    have    not    yet    been    forced    to    the 

to  be  called  an   "ideal  curriculum."   I   know  realization  that  the  important  factor  for  ool- 

of  no  ideal   curriculum  nor  would  the  ideal  lege  entrance  is  not  whether  "John"  has  four 

course  of  study  for   one   school   fit  another.  credits  of  this  and  three  credits  of  that  but 

Rather,  I  can  only  point  to  certain  develop-  rather,  what  ability  has  John.    Can  he  think? 

ments  and  certain  tendencies  in  our  field  and  Can   he   do   college  work?    Is   he   willing  to 

in  the  field  of  general  education  as  well.  work?  We  can  no. longer  afford  to  base  our 

We  can  not  help  but  recognize  that  there  programs  of  study  on  college  entrance  re- 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  evaluate  the  various  quirements.  We  must  develop  new  and  more 
school  subjects  to  discover  their  actual  worth  reliable  criteria  upon  which  to  build  our  pro- 
to  the  student  in  terms  either  of  desirable  gram.  We  must  be  able  to  justify  every  sub- 
attitudes  and  habits  or  of  the  needs  of  the  ject  we  keep  in  our  curriculum, 
pupil.  Will  the  subject  help  the  student  to  This  brings  me  to  another  development 
be  a  happy  and  a  thoroughly  socialized  mem-  in  the  educational  field  with  which  you  are 
ber  of  the  community?  Will  it  help  prepare  likewise  familiar, — namely  provision  for  in- 
him  to  become  self-sustaining?  In  other  dividual  differences.  We  must  make  sure  that 
words  new  criteria  have  ibeen  developed  in  all  the  'material  presented  to  each  pupil  has 
formulating  educational  aims  and  objectives.  a  definite  value  for  him.   There  is  little  use 

We  can  no  longer  teach  a  subject  merely  in  presenting  to  a  mediocre  student  subjects 

because  it  has  'been  taught  for  thirty  years.  that  are  beyond  his  powers  of  co^mprehension. 

Neither  can  we  justify  keeping  certain  sub-  It  is  worse  than  useless;   it  is   li'kely  to   be 

jects  in  the  curriculum  'merely  because  a  few  dangerous   to   the   mental   well-being   of   the 
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pupil  and  of  the  teacher.  Of  what  use  to 
teach  algebra  to  a  pupil  to  whom  the  ab- 
stract symbolism  of  algebraic  formulas  means 
less  than  the  blaring  of  automobile  horns  in 
a  city  street?  More  will  be  said  about  this 
phase  later. 

Our  first  step  must  be  to  decide  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  our  schools  and  what 
abilities  our  pupils  have.  Then  we  must  set 
up  aims  and  objectives  which  will  reflect  the 
life  activities  of  iblind  people.  Then  we  must 
build  a  course  of  study  which  will,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  make  the  attainment  of  these 
aims  a  reality. 

Although  there  have  been  many  formula- 
tions of  educational  aims  in  recent  years,  I 
believe  the  aims  as  derived  from  life-activi- 
ties formulated  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Schools  in  1918 
cover  the  field  quite  thoroughly.  These  aims 
are: 


The  preservation  of  health. 
Worthy  home  membership. 
Citizenship. 
Vocational  efficiency. 
Worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 
Religious  and  inoral   character. 
Command  over  the  tool  subjects. 


The  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped 
Child  as  developed  by  the  White  House 
Conference  in  1930  offers  us  a  highly  ideal- 
istic code  which  we  may  use  to  guide  us  in 
building  our  program.    It  is  as  follows: 

A  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  Child 

The  Handicapped  Child  Has  A  Right: 

1.  To  as  vigorous  a  body  as  human  skill 
can  give  him. 

2.  To  an  education  so  adapted  to  his 
handicap  that  he  can  be  economically  inde- 
pendent and  have  the  chance  for  the  fullest 
life  of  which  he  is  capable. 

3.  To  be  brought  up  and  educated  bj^  those 
who  understand  the  nature  of  the  iburden  he 
has  to  bear  and  who  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  help  him  bear  it. 

4.  To  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not 
set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  him,  not  with 
scorn  and  pity  or  ridicule,  'but  which  wel- 
comes   him,    exactly    as    it    welcomes    everj^ 


*From   the  Report   of  the   White  House  Conjerence,    1930. 


child,  which  offers  him  identical  privileges 
and    identical    responsibilities. 

5.  To  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts 
no  shadow,  but  which  is  full,  day  by  day, 
with  those  things  which  make  it  worth 
while,  with  comradeship,  love,  work,  play, 
laughter  and  tears,  a  life  in  which  these  things 
bring  continually  increasing  growth,  rich- 
ness, release  of  energies,  joy  in  achievement.* 

Is  this  not  a  fair  representation  of  the 
goals  toward  which  we  should  be  striving 
with  all  our  power,  with  all  our  faith  in  the 
abiHty  and  future   of  blind  people? 

Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  any  subject 
which  does  not  contribute  to  one  of  these 
aims  should  be  dropped  from  the  curricu- 
hmi?  Knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  useless 
unless  it  contributes  in  some  way  to  life 
activities. 

Many  of  our  schools  support  a  kinder- 
garten for  the  younger  children.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  some  cases  to  make  this  a  too 
formal  and  too  exacting  program.  The  major 
aims  of  this  year  should  be:  1.  Adjustment. 
2.  Development  of  good  health  habits.  3. 
Definite  elementary  knowledge.  4.  Definite 
skills  and  motor  controls.  5.  Good  social  re- 
actions. 

Children  at  this  stage  of  development  need 
a  great  deal  of  free  play  and  rest.  They  need 
directed  work  periods  to  develop  those  skills 
peculiarly  necessary  for  those  without  sight. 
Games,  rhythms,  music,  trips  to  interesting 
places,  and  incidental  nature  study  should  be 
included.  At  this  early  stage  of  training  much 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  elimination  of 
so-called  'blindisms. 

When  we  reach  the  elementary  grades, 
whether  you  are  a  disciple  of  the  activity  pro- 
gram or  an  advocate  of  a  more  formal  type 
of  education  few  will  deny  that  there  are 
certain  materials,  certain  habits,  skills,  and 
types  of  knowledge  which  are  common  to  all. 

Reading  is  one  of  our  most  vital  subjects 
and  one  which  presents  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties. A  majority  of  blind  children  never 
become  really  expert  readers.  We  must  de- 
velop their  reading  skills  to  as  high  a  point 
as  possible.  The  mechanics  of  reading  must 
be  thoroughly  learned,  and  a  basic  vocabu- 
lary should  be  developed.  The  majority  of 
educators  of  the  blind  say  we  should  intro- 
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duce  Grade  l'/2  sometime  in  the  second  grade 
witli  grade  two  following  several  years 
later.  Brighter  pupils  maj^  advance  more 
rapidly  than  others. 

If  we  are  to  develop  an  interest  in  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  the  material  he  is  trying  to  read 
is  within  his  range  of  comprehension.  Over- 
ambitious  reading  programs  have  stifled  the 
germ  of  real  reading  interest  in  many  chil- 
dren. We  can  not  judge  the  pupils'  interests 
by  adult  standards;  neither  can  we  judge  the 
pupils'  interests  .by  the  interest  displayed 
by  pupils  of  different  intellectual  ability  and 
emotional  make-up.  Arrange  the  reading 
program  in  such  a  manner  that  our  pupils 
will  develop,  according  to  their  'ovvn  de- 
velopment and  abihty.  a  love  of  reading 
which  will  carry  over  into  later  years. 

English  is  another  fundamental  skill  which 
we  know  can  not  be  neglected.  The  ability 
to  express  yourself  through  the  medium  of 
correct  English  is  one  of  the  marks  of  an 
educated  man. 

Educational  procedure  has  vacillated  be- 
tween the  school  of  thought  advocating  a 
program  composed  of  formal  grammar  and 
the  philosophy  that  English  is  learned  by 
using  it  correctly  and  building  correct  hab- 
its. The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  in 
the  middle  which  means  we  need  a  new  em- 
phasis on  the  practical  use  of  English  with 
a  modicum  of  more  formal  phases.  There  is, 
however,  little  value  in  teaching  much  for- 
mal grammar  to  pupils  of  mediocre  ability. 
Here  the  emphasis  must  be  on  the  develop- 
ment of  correct  habits  of  English  usage.  The 
course  must  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
student,  and  let  us  not  forget  the  great  im- 
portance of  oral  expression  and  stage  pres- 
ence in  the  English  course  for  the  blind. 

Braille  writing  requires  rather  tine  coor- 
dination and  is  difficult  for  young  bHnd  chil- 
dren. The  work  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  should  be  very  elementary  except 
for  superior  pupils. 

An  early  acquaintance  with  the  Braille 
writer,  especially  for  bright  pupils  is  de- 
sirable. Often  the  slow,  tedious  process  of 
writing  on  a  slate  stifles  the  flow  of  thought 
springing  from   active  little  minds. 

Typewriting  offers  the  only  means  of 
written     communication    between    the    blind 


and  their  seeing  friends.  This  means  typing 
should  be  introduced  as  early  in  the  cur- 
riculum as  the  mental  development  of  the 
pupil  warrants.  Many  feel  a  mental  level 
equivalent  to  the  seventh  grade  is  the  ideal. 
It  is  my  own  feeling  that  it  might  be  well  to 
introduce  typing  somewhat  earlier.  The 
value  of  typing  in  the  teaching  of  correct 
spelling  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  blind  as  a  class  have  bet- 
ter than  average  rote  ^memories  they  fall 
down  rather  badly  in  spelling.  This  means 
that  spelling  needs  to  be  emphasized 
throughout  the  entire  school  curriculum  and 
not  merely  in  the  lower  grades.  Here  as  else- 
where correlation  with  other  subjects  should 
be  sought. 

Words  derived  from  materials  covered  in 
class,  approved  word  lists,  and  lists  of  words 
commonly  misspelled  by  the  pupils  should 
form  the  basis  for  the  study  of  spelling. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  combine 
history,  civics,  and  geography  in  one  course 
of  social  science.  A  shift  is  evident  from 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  mere  factual 
knowledge  to  the  problems  of  social  rela- 
tionships. 

In  the  elementary  school  these  studies  are 
so  outlined  as  to  facilitate  correlation. 

The  first  grade  should  study  the  immedi- 
ate surroundings.  The  emphasis  should  be 
upon  social  relationships  and  adjustments. 
The  child's  relationship  to  the  school  and 
to  his  group  should  be  developed. 

The  second  grade  should  develop  the 
study  of  the  community  surrounding  the 
school.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  an 
understanding  of  the  need  for  cooperation 
in  the  community  and  the  child's  part  in  it. 

The  course  in  the  third  year  should  em- 
phasize home  life  today, — food,  shelter,  and 
clothing, —  and  home  life  in  the  primitive 
days.  This  course  should  give  a  larger  mean- 
ing to  the  pupil's  concept  of  the  home  en- 
vironment through  a  study  of  other  regions. 
The  child  should  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  struggle  of  man  to  overcome  his  en- 
vironment. 

The  fourth  year  should  deal  with  life  in 
far  away  times,  emphasizing  the  myths,  the 
contributions  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  The  study  of  geography  should 
lead  to  an  initial  world  concept  and  an   un- 
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derstanding  of  the  influence  of  environment 
on  the  activities  of  various  peoples  through 
an  elementary  study  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  world. 

The  fifth  grade  should  study  the  geography 
of  the  local  state,  the  United  States  and  its 
dependencies  and  other  countries  of  North 
America  to  discover  the  effect  of  natural 
environment  on  the  activities  of  peoples  and 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  people.  A  historical  development 
of  the  contributions  from  Europe  and  the 
exploration  of  North  America  is  easily  cor- 
related. 

The  sixth  grade  may  make  a  geographical 
study  of  South  America,  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia to  get  an  understanding  of  racial  char- 
acteristics, and  the  interdependence  of  areas 
and  countries  to  each  other.  The  growing 
ability  to  recognize  and  analj^ze  geographic 
relationships  should  be  emphasized.  The  his- 
tory for  this  grade — the  study  of  colonial 
life — will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
people  and  a  more  accurate  time  sense. 

The  seventh  grade  may  continue  the  study 
of  the  continents  emphasizing  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  reasons  for  the  backwardness 
of  Asiatic  countries  and  European  coloniza- 
tion of  Africa  are  important  topics.  The  his- 
tory in  this  grade  should  deal  with  the 
United  States  from  I763t  to  1865.  The  aim 
should  be  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  factors  leading  to  the  development  of 
the  United  States  and  an  understanding  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

The  eighth  grade  may  study  the  topic  of 
the  United  States  in  its  world  relations.  An 
understanding  of  other  peoples,  the  interde- 
pendence of  peoples  and  the  importance  of 
natural  resources  should  be  emphasized.  The 
course  in  history  should  deal  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  1865  to  the 
present  time.  It  should  emphasize  the  rea- 
sons underlying  the  development  of  the 
United  States  to  a  world  power.  It  should 
consider  the  gradually  enlarging  functions 
of  governmental  agencies. 

The  modern  procedure  in  the  senior  high 
school  is  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history  and 
present  them  as  different  segments  of  world 
history. 


Under  this  plan  the  tenth  grade  would  take 
up  the  topic  of  the  rise  of  civilization  to  the 
19th  century,  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  contributions  of  various  civilizations 
to  our  modern  life. 

The  eleventh  grade  would  consider  the 
topic  of  world  history  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution to  the  present  day.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  an  understanding  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  development  of  the 
modern  world. 

The  12th  grade  should  have  an  advanced 
course  on  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  aim  of  this  course  should  be  a 
familiarity  with  the  newer  tendencies  in 
American  history  and  a  background  capable 
of  helping  the  pupil  to  consider  intelligently 
present-day  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems. 

It  seems  well  to  point  out  that  a  certain 
amount  of  latitude  should  be  allowed  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  in  at  least  the  last  year 
of  the  Junior  high  school  and  throughout 
the  Senior  high  school.  A  certain  number  of 
social  science  credits  rather  than  demanding 
specific  courses  represents  the  better  pro- 
cedure. 

The  ninth  grade  could  provide  a  half  year 
course  in  civics  emphasizing  the  develop- 
ment of  good  citizenship  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  privileged  and  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship.  The  second  semester 
could  offer  a  course  in  Economics  to 
train  the  students  to  understand  how  our 
present  economic  system  works.  This  course 
must  be  realistic  and  based  upon  modern 
conditions,  not  those  of   1800. 

Many  of  our  superintendents  believe  we 
should  teach  more  physical  sciences;  others 
believe  we  should  emphasize  the  social 
sciences;  while  still  others  say  we  are  teach- 
ing too  many  subjects  already! 

Surely  we  should  examine  our  program 
critically  and  include  enough  of  the  physical 
sciences  to  give  the  pupil  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  surrounding  him. 
He  should  develop  an  appreciation  of  nature 
and  an  understanding  of  such  facts  and  prin- 
ciples as  may  be  applied  to  health  and  social 
habits.  Work  can  be  correlated  with  other 
subjects  although  some  separate  time  will 
be   given   to   this  studv. 
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The  course  in  general  science  outlined 
by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  though  excellent,  really  covers 
two  years  work,  and  could  be  taught  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

In  the  senior  high  school  two  elective 
courses,  one  in  biology  and  one  in  physics, 
should  offer  a  satisfactory  background  in 
the  physical  sciences. 

The  teaching  of  health  and  the  physical 
education  program  is  of  vital  importance. 
Definite  health  instruction  should  be  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  every  year.  A  great  deal 
of  health  teaching  can  be  done  by  the  house- 
mothers in  the  cottages. 

The  physical  education  program  is  rapidly 
changing  from  a  formal  type  to  one  that  is 
largely  recreational.  Here,  again,  we  must 
not  travel  too  far  along  the  road  of  novelty 
or  remain  steadfast  to  the  Gibraltar  of 
formalism.  The  newer  aims  of  physical  edu- 
cation recognize  that  muscular  development 
is  only  a  small  part  of  physical  education. 
Sportsmanship,  character  building,  self- 
sacrifice,  cooperation,  physical  well-being, 
— all  of  these  are  a  part  of  physical  education. 
Undoubtedly  recreational  activities,  taught 
in  the  right  way,  should  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  program.  We  should  include 
swimming,  hiking,  scout  work,  bowling, 
wresting,  in  fact  any  sport  which  can  be 
carried  over  into  the  pupil's  life  after  he 
leaves  school. 

The  course  of  study  in  mathematics  needs 
to  be  graded  carefully,  not  according  to 
grade  in  school,  but  according  to  the  abili- 
ties of  individual  pupils.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
real  education  the  students  must  understand 
the  processes  and  terms  with  which  they  are 
working.  This  means  we  must  start  slowly 
and  teach  thoroughly  the  fundamentals  of 
mathematics. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  first  grade  should 
be  informal  and  without  a  text  book.  The 
children  shoulld  develop  definite  number  con- 
cepts, acquire  a  mathematical  vocabulary  and 
feel  a  need  for  arithmetic.  The  child's  inter- 
ests must  'be  utilized  in  the  learning  situa- 
tion.    The  pupil  should  learn  the  following: 

1.  To  read,  write,  and  count  from   1   to   100. 

2.  To  count  -by  5's  and  lO's  to  lOO.  3.  Simple 
additions.  4  .Simple  subtraction.  5.  Measures 
of   inch,   foot,   and   yard   6.    Denomination   of 


coins.  7.  Measures  of  pint,  quart  and  gallon. 
8.  Use  of  numbers,  calendar,  purchasing 
things  at  the  store,  numbering  pages  of 
books,  etc. 

The  second  grade  should  review  thor- 
oughly the  work  of  the  first  year  with  a 
greater  mastery  of  the  number  concepts. 
In  this  grade  the  pupils  learn  to  use  num- 
bers intelligently  in  everyday  living.  More 
complex  examples  should  be  used  in  sub- 
traction and  addition,  with  simple  problems 
in   multiplication   and   informal   division. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  outline  the  material 
to  be  taught  in  mathematics  for  each  year. 
However,  I  believe,  starting  the  latter  part 
of  the  Junior  high  school,  we  should  give 
courses  in  practical,  vocational,  and  ibusi- 
ness  arithmetic  to  students  of  average  or  be- 
low average  ability.  When  we  remember  the 
limitations  of  the  transfer  of  training  theory 
and  of  the  disciplinary  conception  of  edu- 
cation, we  will  find  it  hard  to  justify  the  in- 
clusion of  algebra  in  the  curriculum  for  any 
but  the  superior  pupils.  Give  each  pupil  that 
which  he  can  understand,  not  merely  what 
tradition  has  handed  us  as  a  relic  from  the 
daj-s  of  the  Latin  Schools,  whose  sole  aim 
was  to  give  preparation  to  a  select  group 
who   were  to  become  professional   men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  such  subjects  as 
Latin  and  modern  foreign  languages.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hayes,  a  majority  of  our  stu- 
dents are  definitely  below  normal  in  intel- 
lectual ability,  and  I  believe  a  student  needs 
to  be  well  above  the  average  to  receive  worth- 
while benefits  from  the  so-called  classical 
subjects.  Again,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  adapt  the  program  to 
the   individual. 

What  of  the  smaller  schools  who  find  it 
impossible  to  offer  several  courses  of  study? 
I  would  say  build  a  curriculum  for  the  av- 
erage and  the  below  average  students 
through  the  high  school  and  send  the  su- 
perior children  to  high  schools  for  the  see- 
ing for  their  last  two  years.  There  are  many 
points  in  favor  of  this  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  adjustment  by  the  pupil. 
If  our  pupils  are  to  live  in  communities  of 
seeing  people  they  can  receive  real  benefits 
from  this  practice.  This  suggestion  may  be 
worthwhile  for  larger  schools  also  although 
many   of  our   superintendents   seem   to   favor 
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the  plan  of  completing  the  high  school  work 
at  our  own  schools. 

If  the  school  program  is  to  be  fitted  to  the 
pupil,  it  means  the  pupil  must  be  studied  and 
given  educational  guidance  as  soon  as  he 
enters  the  Junior  high  school.  Others  will 
discuss  the  topic  of  Vocational  guidance, 
however  I  wish  to  outline  three  courses  in 
Occupations  to  be  given  one  period  weekly 
throughout  the  three  years  of  the  Junior 
high  school. 

The  seventh  grade  course  deals  with  the 
following  topics:  1.  The  value  of  education. 
2.  The  purpose  and  place  of  the  Junior  high 
school.  3.  The  purpose  of  the  senior  high 
school.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  and  educational 
possibilities  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  high 
school. 

The  eighth  grade  course  deals  with  the 
following  topics: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  vocation.  2.  Learning 
about  the  vocations  in  which  blind  people 
have  engaged  successfully.  3.  Studies  of 
blind  people  who  have  succeeded  in  their 
vocations.  4.  An  analysis  of  the  vocational 
field  in  which  the  pupil  is  interested.  5.  Con- 
ferences with  the  teacher  as  needed. 

The  ninth  grade  course  deals  with  the 
following:  1.  The  correlation  between  school 
subjects  and  occupations.  2.  A  more  detailed 
study  of  the  three  vocations  in  which  the 
pupil  is  most  interested.  3.  The  contribution 
of  high  school  and  college  training  to  the 
occupations  of  the  blind.  4.  An  evaluation  of 
the  best  occupation  for  each  individual  stu- 
dent. 5.  Preparation  of  a  program  of  studies 
to  be  approved  by  the  teacher  and  the  prin- 
cipal. Surely  three  courses  of  this  type  will 
more  than  justify  themselves  by  emphasizing 
to  pupil  and  teacher  alike  the  purpose  and 
contribution  of  education.  The  pupil  will 
understand  himself  better;  the  teacher  will 
know  the  individual  pupils  and  their  abili- 
ties as  he  has  never  known  them  before. 

A  number  of  standardized  tests  have  been 
developed  for  use  with  the  blind  but  we  do 
not  use  them  as  much  as  we  should.  Although 
our  classes  are  relatively  small  there  is  a 
need  for  definite  diagnostic  tests  to  help  the 
teacher  discover  the  particular  educational 
processes  upon  which  the  pupil  breaks  down. 


Those  educational  factors  which  we  call 
extra-curricular  are  as  important  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  child  as  those 
items  which  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
proper. 

A  majority  of  our  superintendents  favor  a 
cottage  system  with  from  15  to  30  pupils  in 
each  cottage.  Thus  living  together  in  small 
groups  the  pupils  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity, under  proper  guidance  to  acquire 
those  physical,  mental,  and  moral  habits 
which   make   for  good   citizenship. 

The  more  nearly  we  can  approach  a  typi- 
cal family  set-up  with  each  person  sharing 
in  the  problems  and  the  work  as  well  as  the 
play  the  more  nearly  will  we  silence  those 
who  accuse  us  of  fostering  a  narrow  insti- 
tutionalism. 

The  importance  of  clubs  and  other  organ- 
izations can  scarcely  ibe  over-emphasized. 
They  oflfer  an  opportunity  to  capitalize  the 
pupil's  interest  to  an  unusual  degree  in  de- 
veloping hobbies  and  real  knowledge.  The 
Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  programs  offer 
varied   fields   for  exploration. 

There  are  many  clubs  which  may  well 
be  correlated  and  integrated  with  other 
school  departments. 

A  radio  club  has  possibilities  from  a  voca- 
tional as  well  as  an  educational  angle.  Some 
of  the  topics  which  might  be  developed  in  a 
radio  club  are:  1.  History  and  development 
of  radio.  2.  Other  means  of  communication. 
3.  Uses  of  radio,  present  and  future.  4.  Re- 
quirements for  a  radio  operator.  5.  How  to 
build  a  radio.  6.  Different  types  of  radio. 
7.   Codes.    8.   How  to  broadcast. 

A  dramatic  club  could  build  its  program 
upon  somewhat  the  same  grounds  as  the 
radio  club. 

The  literary  club  offers  an  opportunity 
for  a  worthwhile  activity.  This  club  will 
want  to  publish  the  school  magazine,  write 
plays  for  the  dramatic  club,  etc.  Other  clubs 
such  as  a  French  club,  or  agriculture  club, 
a  mechanics  club,  a  sewing  club  or  a  music 
club  ofifer  splendid  opportunities  for  a  real 
contribution. 

An  im.portant  factor  in  the  club  program 
but  one  which  is  diflficult  to  measure  ac- 
curately is  the  social  training  it  affords.  In 
much  of  our  ordinary  school  work  the  child 
learns   little  and   develops   few  habits  which 
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help  him  to  live  together  with  his  fellows. 
Club  work  helps  the  mediocre  students  to 
accept  intelligent  leadership  and  likewise 
helps  the  superior  children  to  become  the 
enlightened   leaders   we   need. 

The  social  graces  can  be  acquired  only 
through  exiperience,  and  athletic  contests, 
school  dances,  picnics,  and  other  social  gath- 
erings will  afford  opportunities  for  the  blind 
boy  or  girl  to  learn  how  to  conduct  himself 
in  society. 

I  will  summarize  briefly: 

The  school  curriculum  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  gives  each  individual  pupil 
that  type  of  education  which  he  is  capable 
of  receiving.  This  means  an  ever  increasing 
emphasis   on   individual   differences. 

The  curriculum  should  be  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  life  activities  of  blind  people. 
This  means  the  educational  program  must 
take  into  consideration  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  blind  people.  If  they  are  to 
have  unlimited  leisure  time  they  must  be 
educated  to  use  that  time  wisel3^  If  they  are 
to  take  their  places  in  a  society  of  seeing 
people,  they  must  be  educated  with  that  aim 
in  view. 


Courses  in  occupations  should  be  used 
in  the  Junior  high  school  to  help  the  teacher 
and  pupil  arrive  at  the  best  possible  under- 
standing of  the  ability  and  possible  future  of 
each   pupil. 

Citizenship  and  character  education  should 
be  correlated  with  all  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular courses.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
include  a  specific  course  in  character  edu- 
cation. 

Opportunity  for  creative  expression  with 
the  hands  as  well  as  in  academic  work  must 
be   re-emphasized    constantl3^ 

The  important  part  played  bj'  the  house- 
mothers and  the  social  life  in  the  educational 
process  must  be  stressed  more  and  more  if 
we  are  to  do  our  duty  by  blind  people. 

The  vocational,  hand-training  and  music 
courses  are  being  discussed  elsewhere  on 
the  program  of  this  convention.  In  the  brief 
space  of  time  at  my  disposal  I  have  at- 
tempted to  offer  suggestions  concerning  the 
general    curriculum. 

T  realize  that  because  of  the  broad  scope 
of  the  subject  these  suggestions  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  general  nature,  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  discussion  to  follow,  we  shall 
l)e  able  to  take  up  in  more  detail  some  of 
the  points  I  have  "outlined. 


DISCUSSION 
"An  Ideal  Curriculum  for  a  School  for  the  Blind" 

S.  M.  Green,  Missouri 


After  being  asked  to  lead  this  discussion 
some  pedagogical  principles  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  experiences  of  a  number 
of  years  came  to  ni}'  mind.  The  inost  impor- 
tant of  these  is  adapting  the  curriculum  to 
the  child  rather  than  the  child  to  the  cur- 
riculum. This  necessity  has  grown  out  of 
the  different  groups  which  have  comprised 
our  schools,  especially  in  later  years.  First; 
the  superior  group,  which  intends  to  take 
a  college  course  following  high  school:  the 
medium  group,  which  will  take  the  entire 
academic  course  and  vocational  work,  which 
they  expect  to  use  as  a  life  vocation;  the 
inferior  group,  which  is  able  to  learn  parts 
of  processes  in  different  vocational  lines; 
and    the   mentally    deficient    group,    which    is 


enroute  to  the  colony  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Just  here  we  should  remember  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen's  advice  to  us — "We  are  dealing 
with  the  blind  feeble-minded  rather  than  the 
feeble-minded  blind.  Feeble-mindedness 
carries  with  it  many  handicaps  including" 
that  of  blindness".  This  last  group  is  the 
one  usually  found  in  our  schools,  which  has 
been  taken  under  observation  to  discover  if 
the  mental  deficiency  is  real  or  has  been  in- 
correctly ascribed  to  the  pupil  because  of 
inaccurate  evaluation  of  vision  on  the  part 
of  the  home  visitor.  You  can  see  this  com- 
prises a  large  order  for  the  comparatively 
small  school  and  limited  faculty  to  give 
proper   training  to  all   of  these  groups. 
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Perhaps,  concrete  instances  might  be  of 
greater  value  to  you  than  an  attempt  to 
summarize  conclusions.  First:  only  pupils 
ranking  superior,  or  not  lower  than  medium, 
enter  high  school.  Of  the  high  school  group 
frequent  meetings  and  discussions  concern- 
ing future  vocations  are  held  with  teachers 
of  high  school  and  vocational  training.  The 
reaction  of  pupils  to  the  various  types  of  vo- 
cational training  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  vo- 
cational direction.  If  we  define  education,  as 
has  long  ago  been  done,  to  be  "adaptation  to 
one's  environment" — all  of  which  has  been  so 
strongly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Quimby  in  the 
formulated  principles  given  by  the  Co,mmis- 
sion  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Schools — we  find  these  specific  instances 
quite  worth  while,  by  which  the  blind  child 
becomes  increasingly  better  adapted  to  his 
environment.  First  is  the  regulated  use  of 
the  radio,  which  enables  the  blind  to  keep 
in  touch  with  world  news  and  other  helpful 
programs.  Our  pupils  hear  the  Damrosch 
news  programs  every  Friday,  and  speech 
and  English  classes  hear  the  plays  presented 
by  the  speech  department  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Second:  The  Talk- 
ing Book,  which  enables  much  supplement- 
ary reading  to  be  given  to  pupils  both  in  and 
out  of  class  periods  in  a  pleasant  manner 
that  does  not  tax  the  slow  Braille  reader 
until  he  has  lost  the  meaning  of  what  he 
is  reading.  Third:  The  social  activities  suit- 
able to  his  age  and  group,  both  in  and  out 
of  school.  It  is  the  reaction  of  these  extra 
class  activities  which  causes  the  pupil  to  do 
better  work  in  the  regular  class-room.  These 
activities  comprise  meetings  with  outside 
groups  of  boy  and  girl  scouts,  visits  to  noted 
places,  entertainment  in  private  homes,  pro- 
grams given  before  clubs,  church  groups, 
etc.  At  first  range  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  curriculum,  but  the  preparation  for 
these  activities  requires  application  of  what 
has  been  learned  in  regular  class  time.  We 
have  found  group  instruction  in  certain  de- 
partments has  made  a  much  more  lasting 
impression  upon  our  pupils.  We  have 
grouped  them  for  health,  manners,  mental 
study  and  special  work. 

All  of  the  school  is  given   special   instruc- 
tion,  whether   in    correct   diction,   pronuncia- 


tion or  plays,  four  days  out  of  the  week  to 
four  groups  comprising  the  entire  school. 
From  a  report  just  received  from  one  of 
my  teachers  I  quote  the  following:  "Manners 
were  dramatized,  table  and  telephone  con- 
versations, introductions,  being  a  guest  and 
a  hostess,  until  pupils  became  perfectly 
natural  and  easy  in  use  of  correct  social 
forms."  This  was  5th  Grade.  1st  Grade: 
"Dramatization  of  studies  taken  from  read- 
ing stories  in  primer  and  first  grade  read- 
ers." 4th  Grade:  Health  Instruction  Text, 
"Game  of  Healthy  Living".  This  Braille 
book  was  read  bj'  boys  and  girls  and  ques- 
tions raised  by  different  pupils  discussed  in 
class.  Our  History  group,  comprising  5th, 
6th,  7th  and  8th  Grades,  as  also  our  English 
group  of  the  same  grades,  presents  plays, 
discusses  questions,  reads  original  poems  and 
stories,  acts  historical  episodes,  and  with 
their  interest  stimulated  and  guided  by  the 
teacher  find  they  have  a  grip  on  these  mat- 
ters not  otherwise  obtained. 

In   all   the    Bill   of   Rights    for   the    Handi- 
capped Child  of  1930,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Quim- 
by,  I    consider  the  4th  and   5th  articles   are 
preeminently  valuable  as  a  guide  in  selecting 
subjects  for  studj^  for  our  school  curricula: 
"4th.     To   grow   up   in  a   world   which    does 
not  set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  him, 
not   with    scorn   and    pity   or   ridicule, 
but   which   welcomes   him,   exactly   as 
it  welcomes  everj^  child,  which  offers 
him   identical   privileges   and   identical 
responsibilities." 
"5th.     To  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts 
no  shadow,  but  which  is  full,  daj^  b}^ 
day,  with  those  things  which  make  it 
worth  while,   with   comradeship,   love, 
work,  play,  laughter  and  tears,  a  life 
in    which    these    things    bring    contin- 
ually increasing  growth,  richness,  re- 
lease of  energies,  joy  in  achievement." 

After  giving  our  mental  tests,  after  giving 
vocational  guidance  tests,  after  frequent  ob- 
servation of  trends  and  abilities,  we  should 
know  when  Latin  or  Geometry  or  Algebra 
should  be  dropped  from  the  course  of  study 
pursued  by  a  special  pupil.  If  we  do  not 
know  this,  then  we  are  inefficient,  and  what 
worse  epithet  can  be  used  in  our  rating  as 
teachers? 
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OBJECTIVES,  FIXED  AND  VARIABLE,  IN  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Rice  Woodward 

Alabama  School  for  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama 


Our  objective  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  is  the  same  as  the  objective 
in  teaching  a  sighted  child: 

To  enlarge  his  horizon;  to  develop  his 
ability;  to  make  him  realize  his  responsi- 
bility to  himself,  his  famih',  his  community; 
to  arouse  his  ambition  to  be  not  a  receiver 
only,  but  a  giver  of  himself,  his  time,  his 
talents — that  he  may  socially  adjust  himself, 
become  an  asset  to  his  community,  be  en- 
abled to  live  more  abundantly,  "learn  and 
labor  trul}^  to  get  his  own  living,  and  do  his 
duty  in  that  state  of  Hfe  unto  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  him." 

To  achieve  these  objectives  what  educa- 
tion is  of  most  worth?  I  quote  from  a  recent 
article  by  Will  Durant,  because  he  says  so 
exactly  what  I  want  to  say:  "That  education 
is  of  most  worth  which  opens  to  the  body 
and  the  soul,  to  the  citizen  and  the  state, 
the  fullest  p'ossibilities  of  their  harmonious 
life.  Three  basic  goods  should  determine 
education  and  define  its  goals:  first,  the  con- 
trol of  life,  through  health,  character,  intel- 
ligence, and  technology;  second,  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  through  friendship,  nature, 
literature,  and  art;  and,  third,  the  under- 
standing of  life,  through  history  and  science, 
religion  and  philosophy.  .  .  .  Education  is 
the  perfecting  of  life — the  enrichment  of  the 
individual  by  the  heritage  of  the  race." 

How  can  our  blind  boys  and  girls  acquire 
some  control  over  the  conditions  of  their 
lives?  Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  splendid 
teacher  we  had  in  our  school  several  years 
ago.  One  day  when  she  had  been  tried  al- 
most beyond  endurance  she  exclaimed, 
"Some  people  say  the  most  necessary  thing 
to  teach  the  blind  is  to  make  a  living,  but 
I  say  the  most  necessary  thing  to  teach 
them  is  to  be  agreeable  to  live  with!"  I  feel 
sure  that  you  agree  with  her,  for  you  realize 
that  you  would  not  have  won  or  succeeded  in 
your  present  positions  of  influence  if  you 
had    not    been    "agreeable." 

*''H'hat   Education  Is  Of  Moit    Worth" —Will  Durant. 


This  prime  necessity,  this  preparation  for 
life  outside  the  school  and  home,  as  well 
as  within,  cannot  'be  stressed  too  early  or 
too  continuously  in  our  work  with  blind  or 
partial-sighted  children  in  residential  schools 
like  ours.  The  supervisors  (or  house- 
mothers) and  teachers,  and  also  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  are  so  kind,  helpful,  con- 
siderate of  all  that  the  spoiled,  demanding, 
inconsiderate  child  who,  if  sighted  and  on  a 
public  school  playground,  would  quickly  be 
brought  "to  Tau"  or  else  shunned,  is  in 
danger  of  continuing  the  ways  which  will 
make  him  unloved  and  unwanted  as  an 
adult. 

*"The  body  is  the  visible  form  and  organ 
of  the  soul",  so,  second,  for  some  control 
over  the  conditions  of  their  lives,  our  stu- 
dents must  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
and  care  of  their  bodies.  The  laws  of  health 
and  cleanliness  should  be  taught  first  of  all, 
of  course.  Also  it  is  very  important  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  1  think,  to  instill,  if  possible, 
the  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  daily  exercises  after  leaving  school — and 
the  determination  to  do  so.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  by  the  physical  direc- 
tors to  those  who  need  it  most,  and  to  cor- 
rective exercises.  Nothing  would  help  a 
blind  or  partial-sighted  boy  or  girl  more 
than  the  teaching  of  and  insistence  upon 
good  posture  and  a  good  walk,  and  insis- 
tence upon  his  conquering  his  "'blind  habits" 
if  he  has  any.  I  believe  nothing  will  affect 
more  profoundly  any  blind  person's  life  than 
the  continuance  or  correction  of  such  faulty 
habits.  Here  again  we  are  often  too  '"kind" 
for  the  child's  good.  From  sympathy  or  from 
dread  of  hurting  his  feelings,  we  allow  man- 
nerisms that  would  be  ridiculed  and  so  rem- 
edied upon  a  public  school  playground. 

In  control  of  conditions  of  life  through 
character  I  quote:  "For  the  formation  of 
life  through  character,  I  should  beg  those 
august  boards  that  exercise  the  vital  func- 
tions of  choosing  teachers  for  our  schools 
to    select    them,    not    merely    for    their    tech- 
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nical  competence  in  some  speciality,  but  for 
the  influence  which  their  personalities,  their 
morals  and  their  manners,  might  have  upon 
the  children.  Morals  and  manners  cannot 
easily  be  taught  but  they  can  be  formed;  and 
the  presence  of  a  person  continuously  con- 
siderate of  all  acts  like  some  mysterious  mag- 
net  upon   the   growing   soul."    (Durant). 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  form  men. 
*"The  basic  skill  a  teacher  should  impart  to 
his  pupil  is  the  ability  to  discipline  himself." 
The  teacher  of  blind  children  is  not  excused 
from  this,  nor  is  the  child  to  be  excused  be- 
cause of  lack  of  vision.  In  fact  special  effort 
is  required  of  both."  In  the  art  of  self  dis- 
cipline intelligence  merges  with  character." 
But  intelligence,  the  third  means  by  which 
to  acquire  control  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
must  be  trained.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
train  intelligence  is  through  the  manual  arts, 
which  in  our  schools  should  be  primarily  just 
that,  the  training  of  the  hands — the  clumsy, 
unaccustomed  hands  receiving  the  most 
training.  In  the  simple  work  of  the  hands 
is  much  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  acquiring 
skill,  the  pleasure  of  creative  effort  and  ac- 
complishment. I  have  never  ceased  to  mar- 
vel at  the  beautiful,  sj^mmetrical,  ingenious, 
as  well  as  useful  articles  our  boj^s  and  girls 
make.  Nevertheless  the  primary  motive  in 
this  department  is  training  the  intelligence 
and  developing  skill  with  hand  and  tool,  while 
teaching  the  beauty  of  correct  and  useful 
labor. 

Possiblj'  some  of  you  have  read  "If  I  Have 
Four  Apples,"  by  Josephine  Lawrence.  Mrs. 
Bradley,  who  tries  to  help  families  and  indi- 
viduals to  adjust  themselves  to  the  depres- 
sion, says:  "I'd  like  to  have  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  have 
much  to  answer  for.  I  dare  say  the  child  who 
cries  for  the  moon  has  a  right  to  cry  for  it, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  moon 
is  out  of  reach.  Could  I  make  this  boy  under- 
stand if  I  tried  hard  enough?  Suppose  a 
farmer  gives  you  four  apples,  Dallas,  but  you 
prefer  alligator  pears.  You  have  the  right  to 
prefer  alligator  pears,  certainly,  but  what 
you  have  is  four  apples."  This  is  our  objec- 
tive, to  enable  our  young  men  and  women  to 
take    their    "four    apples"    and    plan    normal. 


useful   lives,    enjoyable   to   the   liver   and    the 
lived-with. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  living,  the  first  re- 
quirement is  recognition  of  our  limitations. 
The  circle  through  which  we  may  guide  our 
own  lives  is  not  a  large  one — it  has  physical, 
mental,  geographical  boundaries.  "Education 
should  teach  us  not  only  the  technique  but 
the  limits  of  control,  and  the  art  of  accepting 
those  limits  graciously."  A  very  beautiful 
design  may  be  inscribed  within  a  very  small 
circle.  Helping  our  students  to  realize  their 
limitations,  and  cheerfully  to  explore  the 
rich  possibilties  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment 
within  them,  is  a  very  difficult  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very  necessary  task. 

When  we  have  recognized  the  circle  of 
our  limitations,  tiie  first  line  of  beauty  we 
must  draw  in  our  life's  design  is  the  giving 
of  ourselves,  our  time,  our  talents,  our  sym- 
pathies. Implanting  this  knowledge  in  the 
heart  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  leaves  our 
school  should  be  our  most  sacred  duty — it 
is  the  most  needed.  Our  children  receive  and 
receive,  accept  and  accept,  help,  time,  atten- 
tion, favors — all  gladly  given,  it  is  true — 
until  they  take  them  for  granted  and  expect 
them  to  go  on  forever.  We  are  consigning 
them  to  unhappiness  if  we  do  not  make 
them  realize  that  living  is  giving,  and  that 
their  lack  of  vision  or  their  poor  sight  is  no 
barrier  to  this   privilege. 

In  this  objective,  helping  our  boys  and 
girls  in  their  relations  with  people,  good 
manners  simply  cannot  be  stressed  enough — 
not  negative  but  positive  good  manners — 
no  allowance  or  excuse  being  made  for  the 
blind  child.  I  cannot  see  why  a  blind  man 
should  not  be  expected  to  rise  where  a 
sighted  man  would,  and  of  course  you  do  not 
either.  But  good  manners  is  not  enough.  Our 
girls  and  boys  must  understand  that  each 
person  must  do  his  share  in  making  any  oc- 
casion or  any  living  a  success,  and  that  lack 
of  vision  is  no  excuse  for  not  "holding  up 
his  end."  May  I  interp'olate  that  I  think  we 
should  show  our  young  people  that  the  boy 
or  girl,  man  or  woman,  living  at  home  who 
is  "holding  up  his  end"  in  the  dail}'  life  and 
labors  of  the  family  is  as  truly  earning  his 
living  as  if  he  were  receiving  a  weekly  wage. 
As  a  part  of  the  same  objective,  we  must 
trj'    to    help    our    young    people    to    "fit    in" 
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socially  with  sighted  people.  They  must  learn 
to  play  games  well.  Here  all  playground 
activities  are  most  valuable,  not  only  for 
benefit  to  the  body,  for  stimulation  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  ibut  be- 
cause the  knowledge  of  these  games  and  the 
ability  to  take  part  in  similar  ones  will  in- 
crease social  contacts.  Skill  in  checkers, 
dominoes,  rook,  pitching  horseshoes,  danc- 
ing, all  such  games, — a  little  more  skill  than 
is  displayed  by  the  people  with  whom  they 
mingle — will  make  them  desired  members 
of  any  group,  and  recipients  as  well  as  givers 
of  real  enjoyment.  Of  course  the  musical 
training  so  many  of  our  students  receive  is 
a  great  social  asset.  Every  child  who  possi- 
bly can  should  learn  to  sing  and  play  hymns 
and  folksongs  and  good  popular  music,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  him  "fit  in" 
in  a  happy  group  of  young  people. 

Good  oral  reading  gives  great  pleasure, 
and  it  should  be  emphasized  in  our  schools 
with  this  objective  in  view.  I  read  in  some 
newspaper  account  of  the  "talking  books" 
for  the  blind  and  their  advantages  that  'the 
reading  of  Braille  was  slow  and  halting  at 
the  best.'  I  wish  that  the  writefof  that  state- 
ment could  hear  some  of  our  pupils  read! 
What  delight  to  young  and  old  a  good  read- 
er of  Braille  can  give,  as  they  sit  around  the 
fire  a  cold  winter  night  or  on  the  porch  a 
warm  summer  evening.  The  wise  use  of  the 
fine  libraries  for  the  blind  and  the  wonderful 
magazines  now  available  in  every  field  at  no 
cost  or  at  a  very  nominal  one  can  keep  any 
family  in  the  land  who  has  a  Braille-reading 
member  well  informed  and  well  entertained. 

In  our  efifort  to  make  each  young  person 
we  send  out  froin  our  school  a  contributing 
member,  perhaps  a  leader,  in  his  community, 
I  believe  that  no  schoolroom  activity  is  more 
important  than  giving  each  child  practice  in 
coming  forward  in  his  classroom  and  making 
a  talk  upon  some  topic  of  current  or  local 
interest,  giving  his  own  ideas.  Even  if  he 
makes  errors  in  grammar  and  sentence  con- 
struction, he  is  gaining  ease,  self-assurance, 
and  ability  to  gauge  the  impression  he  makes 
upon  his  hearers — for  he  will  be  freely  criti- 
cized by  his  peers.  All  participation  in  plays 
and  pageants  upon  the  auditorium  stage  is  of 
the  greatest  value  in  many  ways  that  I  could 
discuss,  and  every  child,  not  simply  the  stars. 


should  have  this  training.  Here  again  our 
youngsters  must  try  to  do  their  parts  better 
than    sighted   children   would. 

Appreciation  and  even  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  may  be  a  great 
source  of  enjoyment.  We  must  open  the  ears 
and  inward  eyes  of  our  young  people  to  the 
magic  all  around  us.  We  find  eager  learners 
in  this  field.  Then  for  the  understanding  of 
life  we  must  open  the  doors  of  the  pageant  1 
of  history,  of  science  as  a  description  of  the  * 
external  world,  and  of  philosophy  as  an  ideal 
of  human  behavior.  The  sympathies  of  our 
students  must  be  widened  and  deepened. 
They  must  learn  tolerance. 

Many  of  our  students  ask:  "Why  do  I 
have  to  study  this,  or  this?  Knowing  about 
this  won't  help  me  to  earn  any  money." 

Before  the  D.  A.  R.  convention  in  Wash- 
ington this  past  April,  Dr.  McClelland, 
President  of  Lincoln  Memorial,  sounded  this 
warning:  "If  parents  or  children  continue 
to  ask  what  good  certain  subjects  do  from 
the  standpoint  of  money-making,  we  shall 
soon  discover  that  education  has  produced 
in  our  nation  a  Frankenstein  without  heart 
or  soul."  In  our  schools  we  must  supply,  not 
the  heart  and  soul,  but  the  desire  for  heart 
and  soul  development.  In  the  words  of  the 
author-philosopher.  Count  Herman  Kayser- 
ling,  "Intelligence  without  faith  is  absolute- 
ly nothing.  Unless  we  give  special  attention 
to  the  soul's  development,  life  will  become  so 
colorless  as  to  make  existence  not  worth 
while." 

So  the  soul's  development  is  the  essential 
objective  to  which  these  others  lead.  We  all 
try  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  vision. 

In  different  parts  of  our  country  we  have 
very  different  kinds  of  human  material  to 
deal  with,  and  our  students  come  from  and 
return  to  environments  that  differ  very  radi- 
cally in  different  sections.  Chancellor  Chase 
of  New  York  University  urged  in  a  recent 
address  that  "every  university  be  pervaded 
by  a  sense  that  it  is  an  individual  institution 
with  a  particular  mission,"  and  "be  animated 
by  a  passion  to  find  intelligent  and  useful 
means  for  rendering  service  of  the  kind"  that 
grows  out  of  "its  location  and  its  resources." 
So  must  it  be  with  our  schools! 

In  Alabama,  and,  I  suppose,  in  our  neigh- 
boring states,  the  great  majority  of  our  pu- 
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pils  come  from  rural  regions  and  from 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Scotch-Irish  stock  which 
settled  there  early  in  the  Nineteenth  century 
if  not  before.  (Of  course  we  have  a  separate 
school  for  the  colored  children.)  Practically 
all  are  Protestants.  As  a  class  they  are  po- 
lite and  obliging,  although  of  course  some 
enter  rather  crude  in  manner  and  narrow  in 
outlook.  Some  are  very  poor,  some  are  well- 
to-do;  some  are  very  bright,  and  some  are 
rather  dull;  but  there  is  no  feeling  of  superi- 
ority or  inferiority  among  them.  One  and  all, 
they  are  "just  as  good  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
anybody  else,"  as  one  of  my  boys  said  about 
himself  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  makes  for 
fine  upstanding  citizens  in  many  ways,  but 
makes  them  hard  to  teach  in  some  ways — as, 
for  instance,  many  of  them  feel  that  they 
have  as  much  right  to  their  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  to  his!  We 
have  our  problems,  of  course.  Too  often  the 
theme-song  of  many  apparently  is  "Old-time 
religion  is  good  enough  for  me." 

In  our  school  we  can  largely  foretell  the 
conditions  and  the  associations  with  which 
our  students  will  live.  Except  for  a  few,  they 
will  not  stray  far  from  home — their  brothers 
and  sisters  have  not.  Their  church  and  Sun- 
day-school, and  "the  store"  will  be  the  com- 
munity   centers    for    many.    We    must    show 


them  how  they  may  become  of  value  there. 
We  try  to  inspire  them  to  travel  and  explore 
through  reading  with  "the  eye  of  imagina- 
tion" and  to  pass  on  their  vision  to  their 
friends. 

Different  racial  stock  and  diflferent  environ- 
ment make  for  different  problems  and  vari- 
able objectives.  In  all  our  schools  for  bHnd 
children,  where  the  teacher  has  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  trying  to  mold  the  character, 
in  trying  to  get  an  insight  into  the  child's 
life  and  thought  so  as  to  help  him  adjust 
himself, — the  teacher  who  really  knows  the 
environment  in  which  these  boys  and  girls 
have  lived,  their  racial  inheritance,  their 
problems, — the  one  who  understands  that 
type  of  mind  and  its  reactions  will  surely  be 
most  helpful.  She  must  have  a  loving  heart 
and  be  an  example  of  gracious  living. 

It  is  of  teachers  with  these  loyalties  and 
these  ideals  that  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  wrote: 
"I  sing  the  praises  of  the  unknown  teacher. 
.  .  .  She  awakens  sleeping  spirits.  She  quick- 
ens the  indolent,  encourages  the  eager,  and 
steadies  the  unstable.  She  communicates  her 
own  joy  in  learning,  and  shares  with  boys 
and  girls  the  best  treasures  of  her  mind.  She 
lights  many  candles  which  in  later  years  will 
shine  back  to  cheer  her.  This  is  her  reward." 


DISCUSSION 

"Objectives,  Fixed  and  Variable,  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind" 

Mrs.  Eldon  Wolfe,  Michigan 


The  objectives  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward seem  to  fall  into  four  classifications — 
mental,  physical  , social,  and  spiritual.  This 
seems  a  good  classification  as  it  ibounds  the 
well  rounded  life  that  all  schools  for  the 
blind  strive  to  develop  in  their  charges.  In 
the  objectives  of  mental  development,  Mrs. 
Woodward  stresses  the  tools  of  culture  which 
are  the  same  in  all  schools,  whether  for 
sighted  or  handicapped  children. 

In  the  physical  field  she  stresses  the  value 
of  health  habits,  freedom  from  blindisms, 
and  the  ability  to  handle  oneself  in  a  normal 
manner. 


In  the  social  field  she  outlines  the  ability 
to  live  with  other  people  harmoniously;  to  fit 
into  the  home  community  gracefully;  and  the 
ability  to  make  an  adequate  living. 

In  the  spiritual  field  only  do  we  find  few 
objectives  in  Mrs.  Woodward's  paper.  Char- 
acter is  mentioned,  morals  and  manners  are 
touched  upon,  and  while  these  are  true 
phases  of  spiritual  development,  she  has  not 
told  us  that  our  boys  and  girls  must  be 
taught  to  acquire  and  develop  a  religious 
philosophy  that  will  be  an  anchor  in  life's 
storms,  and  will  also  by  its  strength  and 
stability  permeate  the  other  three  fields  and 
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indirectly  aflfect  the  development  there.  We 
must  not  forget  what  Ruskin  says  about 
education.  "Education  does  not  mean  teach- 
ing people  to  know  what  they  do  not  know; 
it  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they 
do  not  behave.  It  is  not  teaching  youth  to 
shape  letters  and  the  trickery  of  numbers 
and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  arithmetic  to 
roguery,  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  training  them  into  the  per- 
fect exercise,  and  highly  continence  of  their 
bodies  and  souls.  It  is  a  painful,  continual, 
and  difficult  work,  to  be  done  by  kindness, 
by  watching,  by  warning,  by  precept, 
and  by  praise;  but  above  all  by  example". 

The  challenge  of  the  development  of  char- 
acter by  promoting  spiritual  growth  must  be 
accepted  by  the  school.  In  the  community, 
the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school,  each 
bears  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
well  rounded  development  of  the  youth.  To 
the  residential  school  goes  the  sole  respon- 
sibility for  the  same  achievement,  and  any 
program  that  does  not  provide  for  virile  de- 
velopment in  all  the  four  fields  outlined,  will 
send  into  the  community  a  warped  and  under 
developed  product. 

To  develop  Ruskin's  idea,  we  must  accept 
two  or  three  premises.  First,  that  character 
is  an  achievement  rather  than  an  inheritance, 
indeed  that  it  is  an  achievement  with  one's 
inheritance.  Second,  spirituality  is  the  phase 
of  character  which  directs  the  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.  Third,  the  teacher 
may  promote  the  growth  of  character  and 
provide  the  opportunity  for  the  youth  to  ac- 
quire appreciations  and  desires  for  the  bet- 
ter things  of  life. 

As  someone  has  said — "Psychology  no 
longer  recognizes  "Honesty"  as  a  general 
trait  which  once  acquired  would  make  one 
honest  in  what  ever  he  did — rather  it  is  true 
that  we  come  to  be  regarded  as  honest  by  the 


way  we  respond  to  individual  situations.  In- 
deed people  are  found  actually  to  be  so.  One 
may  be  neat  in  his  person  but  careless  about 
his  desk  or  room.  One  may  be  honest  in 
handling  money  but  not  so  in  the  use  of 
time  for  which  his  employer  pays  him;  one 
may  be  truthful  as  a  witness  yet  careless 
with  gossip;  or  too  "close"  in  a  business 
deal,  yet  careful  in  religious  observances 
and  relations.  Our  interests  have  shifted 
from  "being  good"  to  "doing  good";  from 
"being  honest"  to  an  intangible  abstraction 
to  "doing  honestly"  in  the  concrete  sit- 
uations— " 

We  believe  from  long  experience  that  chil- 
dren with  high  ideals  of  conduct,  with  a  re- 
ligious background,  with  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  those  ideals 
and  an  outlet  for  their  religious  impulses 
will  not  only  be  better  prepared  spiritually 
for  life  but  socially  and  .mentally  as  well. 

Let  us  list  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
objectives  in  the  field  of  spirituality;  first, 
reverence  for  deity — a  sincere  observance 
of  all  religious  holidays.  This  will  mean 
a  habit  of  church  attendance,  and  participa- 
tion in  some  religious  service  at  the  school, 
be  it  Vespers,  Sunday  School,  or  what  not. 
Second,  a  love  for  the  finer  things  in  life 
which  nourish  the  spirit,  such  as  music, 
sculpture,  and  other  forms  of  artistic  self- 
expression.  Last,  but  not  least,  develop- 
ment in  this  field  should  include  the  forma- 
tion of  a  creed  or  a  working  philosophy  of 
life,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  live 
with    himself,    with    others,    and    for    others. 

To  recapitulate;  Education  is  life.  Life 
lived  to  the  fullest  covers  four  fields;  mental 
physical,  social,  and  spiritual.  To  be  normal, 
if  that  be  the  aim  of  the  blind  student,  one 
must  develop  equally  along  the  main  high- 
ways of  living,  to  the  end  that  happiness 
and   rewards  of  service  maj^   be  his. 
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Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

When  this  subject  was  sent  to  me  I  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what 
was  meant  as  we  have  so  few  causes  for 
discipline  in  our  school. 

In  my  opinion  our  problem  is  one  of  pre- 
vention rather  than  cure.  A  program  of 
prevention  falls  in  the  following  heads: 

1.  Proper   housing. 

2.  Supervised    play. 

3.  Extra   Curricular  activities. 

By  proper  housing  I  mean  in  groups  where 
teachers  and  pupils  are  thrown  into  intimate 
contact,  not  only  in  school  but  in  the  home 
surroundings,  in  the  living  rooms,  at  meals 
and  on  the  playgrounds.  The  plaj^grounds 
should  be  well  equipped  with  safe  apparatus 
and  there  should  be  supervised  play  when- 
ever  possible. 

A  further  sure  prevention  of  disciplinary 
problems  is  to  provide  for  the  children  to 
engage  in  extra-curricular  activities.  During 
the  past  several  years  our  boys  have  been 
in    competition    in    wrestling    and    field    day 


exercises  with  other  eastern  schools.  A  cer- 
tain group  of  them  has  been  permitted  to 
visit  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
to  enter  these  contests.  During  the  whole 
period  of  their  training  they  are  anxious  to 
do  their  best  in  order  that  they  may  win  a 
place  on  these  teams,  where  conduct  as  well 
as  prowess  counts. 

Boys  and  girls  alike  should  be  encour- 
aged under  teacher  leadership  to  join  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  etc. 

During  the  past  year  a  group  of  our  girls 
formed  a  chapter  of  Girls  Reserves.  Thus 
new  acquaintances  have  been  made  and 
through  this  contact  they  have  engaged  in 
swimming,  tap  dancing,  etc.,  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 

Our  periodic  dances  to  which  their  rela- 
tions and  outside  friends  are  invited,  form 
a  rallying  place  for  healthful  social  con- 
tacts, so  essential  in  the  lives  of  all  boj's 
and   girls. 

These  extra  curricular  interests  fill  up 
spare  moments  and  eliminate,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, infractions  of  discipline. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 
"Discipline  in   Schools  for  the   Blind" 

A.  L.  Brown 

Superintendent,  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind 


The  general  attitude  toward  behavior  and 
punishment  has  greatly  changed  during  the 
present  generation.  Some  now  shake  their 
heads,  or  lift  a  questioning  eyebrow,  when 
they  hear  the  old  adage,  "Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child".  It  is  supposed  to  be  an 
age  when  "Reason  reigns  supreme".  The 
advisability  of  such  an  attitude  is  still  more 
or  less  questionable,  judging  by  the  reactions 
noticeable    in    the    j^outh    of    today! 


Clara  Bassett,  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  ex- 
pressed this  modern  point  of  view  very 
aptly  when  she  said:  "We  no  longer  look 
upon  unfortunate  behavior  as  something  for 
which  punishment  must  be  meted  out.  The 
wrong  behavior,  whether  it  is  h'ing,  stealing, 
stubbornness,  insolence,  timidity,  immoral- 
ity or  laziness  is  regarded  merely  as  an  ex- 
ternal symptom,  the  hidden  causes  of  which 
must   be   patiently   investigated." 
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Keeping  this  quotation  in  mind,  it  might 
be  helpful  to  consider  the  underlying  causes 
involved  in  manj^  of  the  disciplinary  prob- 
lems that  are  encountered  with  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  then  present  a 
iew  suggestions  that  might  be  useful  if  ap- 
plied as  preventatives  or  cures. 

When  we  think  of  the  typical  environment 
which  the  average  blind  child  leaves  when 
he  is  brought  to  an  educational  institution, 
we  quickly  realize  that  he  will  be  obliged  to 
face  some  very  disturbing  emotional  and 
mental   readjustments. 

The  great  majority  of  our  blind  children 
survive  their  reactions  to  these  new  expe- 
riences remarkably  well;  and  often  better 
than  their  parents  who  sometimes  return  to 
the  school,  unobserved,  fearful  that  their 
child  will  have  gone  into  convulsions  of 
grief,  and  are  amazed,  and  relieved,  to  find 
him  chatting  contentedly  with  his  new- 
found playmates! 

The  exceptional  child,  or  the  child  who 
has  been  foolishly  spoiled  at  home,  finds  it 
very  difificult  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  his  school  life.  Rules  of  conduct,  made 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  do  not  appeal 
to  him.  He  develops  a  tendency  to  be 
critical  of  everyone  and  everything.  He 
ignores  the  regulations  and  before  long,  he 
is  a  marked  individual.  He  is  everybody's 
"case  of  displine". 

With  an  ideal  group  of  people  living  in 
an  institution  with  blind  children,  people 
who  seek  the  cause  before  attempting  a  cure, 
there  would  be  a  minimum  of  disciplinary 
problems  to  be  settled;  but  human  frailities 
are  not  all  confined  to  the  youngsters! 
Adults  all  too  frequently  show  a  surprising 
lack  of  understanding  of  a  situation;  a  woe- 
ful lack  of  patience;  a  strong  resentment 
toward  insolence;  and  a  fiery  temper  that 
meets  another's  fiery  temper  more  than  half 
way.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel  and  it 
is  very  unfortunate  when  these  two  are  a 
child  and  an  adult! 

General  suggestions  for  facing  such  prob- 
lems might  prove  beneficial  to  all  concerned 
if  the  right  ones  were  applied  at  the  crucial 
moment — but  no  two  cases  of  discipline 
are  exactly  aUke.  There  is  no  one  "cure-all" 
for  all  acts  of  insubordination.  Each  must  be 
handled   individually   and   tactfully. 


In  dealing  with  children,  we  should  all 
beware  of  the  weapon  of  sarcasm.  Sarcasm 
has  no  place  in  the  field  of  discipline.  By 
its  use,  we  invite  a  pupil  to  answer  back  or 
give  us  ^a  sharp  retort,  which  we  naturally 
resent.  The  conversation  then  reaches  the 
stage  of  an  argument,  which  should  never 
happen.  We  have  all  seen  otherwise  splen- 
did teachers,  or  officers,  fail  completely  in 
their  disciplinary  problems  because  of  this 
wrong  approach. 

An  adult  should  never  hesitate  to  apolo- 
gize or  to  share  the  blame  with  the  pupil 
when  a  misunderstanding  has  been  clarified. 
In  the  schoolroom  a  teacher  should  not 
resent  it  if  her  attention  is  called  to  some 
inadvertent  error  she  has  made.  Children 
do  not  think  less  of  a  teacher  who  ftankly 
admits   her   fallibility.  / 

The  pernicious  habit  of  nagging.'boys  and 
girls,  in  or  out  of  school,  is  one  direct 
cause  for  many  cases  of  insubordination. 
Obedience  is  the  foundation  of  respect  and 
adults  will  be  respected  by  young  people 
if  they  remember  never  to  speak  to  a  child 
in  a  manner  that  they  would  not  want  others 
to  speak  to  them. 

Whenever  possible,  all  cases  requiring  dis- 
cipline, or  punishment,  should  be  settled  in 
private  interviews.  There  need  be  no  haste 
about  the  matter,  in  fact,  a  little  delay  will 
sometimes  help  far  more  than  to  parade 
the  child's  faults,  weaknesses,  or  misdemean- 
ors before  a  class  already  disturbed  by  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  discord. 

In  administering  necessary  punishment, 
one  should  never  threaten  to  do  something 
unless  he  intends,  religiously,  to  carry  out 
that  threat.  There  ceases  to  be  any  respect 
felt  for  a  warning  that  never  brings  any 
fulfillment.  Then,  too,  in  meting  out  a 
punishment,  one  should  first  be  perfectly 
sure  that  it  is  deserved.  An  unjust  punish- 
ment begets  righteous  indignation,  but  let 
the  child  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  wrong 
and  almost  invariably  he  more  or  less  ap- 
proves of  having  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Speaking  of  the  deaf-blind,  Helen  Keller 
once  said,  "The  burden  of  the  blind  is  not 
their  blindness,  but  their  idleness".  She  was 
speaking  of  the  adult  and  aged  blind,  but 
idleness  is  quite  as  much  a  breeder  of  dis- 
content   and    restlessness    for    bhnd    youths. 
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The  well-known  saying,  "An  idle  brain  is 
the  Devil's  workshop",  explains  many  dis- 
ciplinary problems.  To  avoid  them,  an  ade- 
quate program  should  be  provided,  in  and 
out  of  school,  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
individual  and  the  group.  When  the  need 
arises,  an  unexpected  diversion  of  some  sort 
will  often  avert  trouble  by  stimulating  in- 
terest in  an  outside  activity.  It  should  never 
be  done  as  a  bribe  to  make  children  obedient, 
but  just  a  matter  of  causing  something  nice 
to  happen  which  all  will  enjoy  and  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  create  a  happier 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  observed  that 
nations  are  known  at  times  to  divert  their 
citizens  from  threatened  internal  disturb- 
ances iby  calling  attention  to,  or  by  creating 
some  international  problems  on  the  outside. 
Children  must  be  kept  busy,  interested  and 
happy.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  them  to  just 
sit  still  and  be  good  without  having  any- 
thing to  do. 

Some  teachers  seldom  need  assistance  in 
their  associations  with  their  pupils.  There 
are  others  who  frequently  call  upon  others, 
higher  in  authority,  to  help  them  out  when 
cases  of  discipline  arise.  Those  who  do 
this  should  be  backed  up  but  should  also 
keep  it  well  in  mind  to  so  conduct  their  own 
procedures  that  the  Head  Teacher,  or  the 
Superintendent,  can  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously back  them  up,  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Sound  psychology  teaches  that  in  discip- 
linary problems,  either  in  the  ho.me  or  in  the 
school,  one  should  apply  the  appeal  for  right 
behavior   to   the   child   on   the   highest  plane 


on  which  he  is  capable  of  response,  or  com- 
prehension. Nervous,  sensitive,  highly  imag- 
inative types  cannot  be  reached  'by  the  method 
of  approach  which  is  sometimes  required  for 
the  phlegmatic  child. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  lives  of  some 
children  when  it  seems  that  the  only  thing 
left  to  be  done  it  to  administer  a  good  old- 
fashioned  spanking.  It  may  be  contrary 
to  modern  ideas  of  psychology,  ibut  it  is  cer- 
tainly efificacious!  Even  with  a  good-sized 
boy,  this  antique  method  has  been  known 
to  wor'k  wonders  proving  the  boy's  salva- 
tion; and  resulting  in  a  new  and  successful 
effort  toward  self-control,  better  grades  in 
the  classroom  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
his  manner  toward  everyone. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  also  some  children 
who  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  routine 
of  life  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  If,  after 
due  patience  and  opportunity,  there  is  no  im- 
provement, it  is  far  better  for  the  school 
family,  as  a  whole,  to  have  such  a  pupil 
removed  than  to  permit  him  to  stay  and 
spread  his  harmful  gospel  of  discontent 
among  the  contented  pupils.  Credit  patience 
should  always  be  shown  in  these  cases  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  the  general  morale  of 
a  large  group  will  be  injured. 

These  are  some  of  the  suggestions  that 
occur  to  one  in  thinking  over  the  eternal 
problems  of  discipline  which  come  up  from 
time  to  time  in  dealing  with  blind  children. 
The  key  to  the  whole  situation  might  be 
summed  up  by  these  words:  "Be  patient;  be 
kind;  he  just;  be  firm;  but,  above  all  else, 
be  human!" 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 
"Discipline  in  Schools  for  the  Blind" 

W.  M.  Brown 

Superintendent,   Arkansas   School   for  the   Blind,   Little   Rock,   Arkansas 


Discipline  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  major  problem  for  school  executives, 
supervisors  and  teachers.  In  residential 
schools  it  is  more  intensive  and  more  com- 
plex than  in  the  public  schools.     By  the  term 


discipline,  I  mean  the  student's  general  con- 
duct and  attitude  throughout  the  period  he 
is  a  member  of  any  school  group. 

The   blind    or    semi-sighted    student   is    no 
different  from  the  normal  student  in  a  public 
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school  in  his  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Other  than  his  vision,  he  is  a  very  normal 
child.  Our  problem  is  larger,  by  far,  be- 
cause we  have  the  child  twenty-four  hours 
each  day,  for  seven  days  each  week;  while 
the  public  school  has  the  child  for  only 
six  or  eight  hours  each  day  for  only  five 
days  each  week. 

The  public  school  child  has  enough  out 
of  school  time  to  run  off  his  excess  energ}' 
and  satisfy  much  of  his  inherent  curiosity. 
This  complicates  our  disciplinary  problem, 
and  forces  us  to  provide  recreation  and  con- 
trol for  the  child's  excessive  leisure  time. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  a  child  in  a  res- 
idential school  for  the  blind  will  be  too  much 


"shut  in"  with  his  small  group,  and  that 
when  he  goes  out  from  school  into  a  changed, 
and  changing,  society  he  will  be  socially 
handicapped.  I  think  he  should  be  permitted 
to  have  quite  a  few  social  contacts  with  the 
opposite  sex,  in  his  own  school,  and  with 
people  on  the  outside.  These  contacts,  if 
properly  supervised,  should  inhibit  verj?^  few 
disciplinary  problems. 

There  are  only  two  dangers:  one,  too 
much  discipline;  the  other,  too  little  discip- 
line. Before  an  administrator  can  work  out 
his  program  he  must  know  the  qualifications 
and  qualities  of  his  teachers  and  supervis- 
ors, and  the  limitations  to  which  he  may 
safely  permit  his   students   to  go. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

"Discipline   in   Schools   for  the   Blind" 

I.  S.  VVampler 
Superintendent.  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nash\ille,  Tenn. 


Discipline  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  most 
important  subjects  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Discipline  is  necessary  and  has,  at  least, 
two  broad  purposes.  It  makes  for  efficient 
and  effective  organization,  and  proper  dis- 
cipline helps  and  benefits   the  pupils. 

The  nature  and  manner  of  discipline  ad- 
ministered determines,  in  large  measure,  the 
kind  of  school  we  have  and  how  nearly  we 
approach  the  ends  and  aims  we  are  expected 
to  reach.  Loose  discipline  disrupts  and  nul- 
lifies all  other  aims  of  the  school's  program. 
So,  I  would  say,  at  the  outset,  have  effective 
and   wholesome   discipline   at   any   cost. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  discipline  plays 
a  major  and  not  uncertain  part.  The  su- 
preme ruler,  nature  and  society  have  regu- 
latory and  guiding  laws  and  principles  that 
cannot  'be  disregarded  without  consequent, 
compensatory  reparation  and  punishment. 
Otherwise  we  would  face  instability  and 
chaos  that  would  make  an  end  of  everything. 
The  sooner  our  pupils,  yes  and  grown-ups, 
discover  and  obey  this  unalterable  and  uni- 
versal principle  and  law  the  better.  And 
one  of  our  great  opportunities  and  chief 
obligations   in    a    school    for    the    blind    is    to 


instill  this  idea  and  put  it  into  practical  dem- 
onstration if  wholesome  adjustments  and 
habits  are  to  carrj^  over  into  after-school 
Hfe. 

In  general  discipline  is  good  or  bad  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  and  frequency 
corrections  and  punishments  have  to  be  ad- 
ministered. Good  discipline  is  certainly  not 
the  application  of  an  unnatural  lock-step 
system  of  rigid  military  rules  that  are  hard 
to  enforce,  with  over  emphasis  on  unimport- 
ant details,  that  have  little  connection 
with  life  or  meaning  to  John  or  Mary  after 
graduation. 

True,  pupils  differ  much  but  none  is 
wholly  good  or  wholly  bad.  They  are  not 
all  angels,  at  least.  They  have  a  way  of 
going  wrong,  not  only  to  the  annoyance 
of  other  pupils  but  to  the  consternation  and 
humiliation  of  staff  members  and  the  head 
of  the  organization.  Such  cases  must  be  hand- 
led, but  how.  Methods  of  procedure  will  vary 
in  different  institutions  and  perhaps  in  the 
same  institution  according  to  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

I  like  to  think  that  a  school,  in  large 
part,  should  be  self-governing  and  self-func- 
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tioning,  similar  to  a  well  regulated  home. 
But  the  hand  of  authority  must  not  weaken 
in   either   case. 

Good  disciplinarians,  like  poets,  are  born, 
but  the  power  and  will  to  punish,  without 
fear  or  favor  when  the  need  demands  it,  is 
admitted  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  disciplinarian.  Charity  and  the  spirit 
of  kindness  go  hand  in  hand  with  firmness. 
"A  hand  of  steel  in  a  velvet  glove"  is  a  term 
I  like  to  use.  A  kind  sympathetic  heart  and 
an  understanding  ,mind,  as  well  as  a  firm  will, 
are  important  and  indispensable  qualities  of 
a   good   disciplinarian. 

The  nagging,  scolding  habit  and  device  of 
some  and  the  attempt  to  overestimate  the 
shortcomings  of  individual  pupils  is  bad  and 
betrays  weakness.  Children,  both  in  the 
home  and  the  school,  usually  know  how  far 
thej'  can  go  and  who  is  master.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  to  see  a  well  regulated  family  of 
children,  where  father  or  mother,  or  both, 
are  kind  but  acknowledged  masters,  though 
I  say  it  with  shame  and  regret  that  this  spe- 
cies of  home  life  is  rapidly  becoming  almost 
extinct. 

If  one  of  the  more  than  130O  parts  of  a 
modern  automobile,  even  though  apparentlj'' 
a  very  insignificant  part,  fails  to  function, 
the  whole  machine  is  temporarily  at  least,  put 
out  of  commission  and  no  end  of  coaxing  will 
start  the  machine  until  the  one  little  part  is 
ready  to  say,  as  it  were:  all  set!  let's  go. 

Discipline  both  in  the  home  and  the 
school  must  be  quiet,  unobstrusive,  without 
show,  without  apparent  exertion,  but  cer- 
tain and  effective.  If  Sally  is  told  bj^  her 
mother  or  teacher  not  to  do  a  thing,  and 
Sally  repeats  the  performance  the  hundredth 
time,  in  defiance  and  mockery,  with  only 
promises  or  threats,  Sally  is  almost  doomed 
and  onlj'  Providence  can  save  her.  So  I 
like  to  think  of  the  people — even  the  more 
insignificant  ones — employed  in  a  school, 
especialh'  a  school  for  the  Blind,  where  the 
most  vital  and  the  most  significant  thing 
that  can  come  from  it  is  character  and  right 
habits  of  living,  that  will  carry  over  when 
Latin  and  Mathematics  fade  out  of  mind. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  this  matter  of  dis- 
cipline is  very  dependent  for  results  on  the 
loyalty  and  cooperation  of  every  single 
individual  on  the  payroll  each  playing  a  part. 


The  failure  of  one  individual  may  jeopardize 
the  whole  system.  One  rotten  apple  spoils 
the  whole  barrel.  If  superintendents  and 
principals  of  all  schools,  especially  schools 
for  the  blind,  are  always  guaranteed  full 
power  in  electing  a  stafif  unquestioned  in 
personnel,  as  to  ability,  training,  morals, 
consecration  and  devotion  to  duty,  a  stafif 
that  holds  aloft  the  high  ideals  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  is  imbued  with  a  sympathet- 
ic desire  at  all  times  to  serve  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  children  and  is  not  guilty  of 
attempting  to  selfishly  stir  up  strife.  Paradise 
would  seem  to  be  just  around  the  corner. 
Nothing  hampers  or  weakens  the  effective 
discipline  like  shirkers  in  the  ranks  and 
whose  questionable  code  of  morals  and  con- 
duct the  children  frequently  easily  discover 
and  discern.  In  the  army  shirkers  are  lined 
up  and  shot  at  sunrise.  Such  unworthy 
shirkers  and  disloyalists  in  schools  should  be 
shot    before    daybreak. 

Schools  for  the  blind  have  wonderful  op- 
portunities for  moral  and  social  develop- 
ment, but  results  along  this  line  are  not 
easily  attained  by  precept,  but  by  example. 
Contacts  with  men  and  women  of  principle 
whose  ideals  are  high  and  whose  desire  is  to 
serve,  not  merely  in  the  capacity  of  teach- 
ers, but  in  the  capacity  of  leaders  and  exem- 
plars are  indispensable. 

Avoid  trouble;  look  ahead,  scent  tenden- 
cies; do  not  dare  anybody  to  step  over  a 
certain  line;  take  down  the  "keep  of?  the 
grass"  signs;  pull  rather  than  push;  inspire 
rather  than  conspire,  perhaps  perspire;  look 
for  and  expect  the  good  which  is  in  every- 
one. Get  no  joy  and  satisfaction  out  of 
trumping  up  something  against  anyone 
through  spite;  .be  charitable  but  of  course 
always  in  the  right,  and  stand  up  for  it. 
Children  discern  good  qualities  as  well  as 
the  weak  and  poor  qualities  of  teachers. 

If  high  grade  pupils,  with  a  good  attitude, 
are  trying  to  go  straight,  they  should  not  be 
over-much  harrassed  or  have  their  deport- 
ment grades  lowered  too  much  because  of 
infractions  of  petty  rules  or  regulations  that 
are  meaningless.  Drop  the  requirements  if 
possible.  Don't  destroy  possible  self-adjust- 
ments with   unessential  requirements. 

General  Lee,  while  he  was  president  of 
Washington   University,   was   asked   one   day 
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by  a  freshman  for  a  set  of  rules  of  the  uni- 
versity. General  Lee  repHed:  "Young  man, 
we  have  no  rules,  but  every  man  is  expected 
to  be  a  gentleman."  That  university  per- 
haps was  the  first  college  in  America  to  es- 
tablish the  merit  system,  and  the  system  is 
still  functioning  and  the  men  are  trusted  and 
are  responsive.  The  attitude  we  manifest 
toward  discipline  determines  in  large  meas- 
ure what  we  can  see  to  be  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  education.  And  let  .me  add  that  the 
concepts  of  conduct  and  culture  are  adult 
concepts  after  all  and  must  gradually  take 
hold  of  children  through  contact  with  adults 
or  older  children.  Organized  school  life 
must  represent  a  mode  of  living,  must  add 
meaning  to  life. 

A  boy  named,  I'll  say  John,  a  rather  hne 
fellow,  was  guilty  of  breaking  over  and  was 
rather  seriously  involved.  He  came  to  me  to 
apologize  and  thought  perhaps  he  should 
withdraw  from  school.  As  usual  in  such 
cases  I  sent  him  to  his  room  to  think  matters 
over.  Finally  I  called  him  in  and  reminded 
him  that  he  had  what  I  regarded  as  a  good 
bank  account  and  that  if  the  other  high 
school  boys  would  agree  I  would  draw  on 
his  bank  account  and  settle  the  bill.  The 
boys  unanimously  agreed  with  cheers,  be- 
cause John  was  popular;  but  they  knew  he 
ought  to  be  punished  and  my  way  of  han- 
dling the  case  saved  John  and  made  him  a 
better  friend  as  well  as  demonstrated  to  the 
boys,  as  they  said,  that  I  had  a  good  heart 
and  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing. 

I  rarely  send  pupils  away  on  suspension 
or  expulsion.     I  have  them  very  guiltily  with- 


draw sometimes  but  they  go  to  their  fathers 
or  mothers  to  talk  over  or  thrash  out  things. 
Some  never  come  back  as  I  see  to  that,  but 
in  many  cases  they  return  after  a  little  while 
and  make   exemplary  pupils  thereafter. 

To  have  the  best  and  easiest  discipline 
plans  must  be  provided  for  the  recreation 
of  the  children  and  their  spare  time.  They 
must  become  interested  in  something  out- 
side of  routine  or  daily  assignment.  There- 
fore it  is  all  important  that  this  matter  of 
entertainment  be  given  consideration  and 
serious  attention  and  study.  Parties,  dances, 
picnics,  class  outings,  etc.,  if  properly  su- 
pervised and  conducted,  have  a  most  wonder- 
ful and  wholesome  influence.  We  regard 
'the  benefits  of  our  lodge,  or  hut,  completed 
about  a  year  ago,  as  of  great  value  indeed. 
You  know  the  saying  "An  idle  brain  is  the 
devil's  workshop".  We  also  have  bridge 
and  other  parties  and  our  children  like  to  play 
Monopoly,  the  new  fad,  and  the  blind  ones 
beat  the  teachers  often. 

Now  in  closing  I  must  say  discipline  is 
easy  if  all  work  together.  Pupils  must  real- 
ize the  need  and  purpose  of  discipline.  A 
wholesome  environment  must  be  created. 
Everybody  must  try  to  be  cheerful  and 
happy  and  help  create  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere. If  I  have  striven  for  any  thing  more 
than  another,  and  I  believe  succeeded  in  it, 
it  is  the  creation  of  a  home-like  cheerful  at- 
mosphere. The  atmosphere  furnishes  over 
90  per  cent  of  what  the  plants  or  flowers 
need.  There  must  be  no  bickerings,  and 
no  factions.  A  house  divided  against  itself 
will  fall  and  what  happens  to  the  occupants. 
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The  school's  task  is  to  train  the  child  into 
successful,  happy  and  efficient  adjustment  to 
environment;  correct  attitudes,  interests  and 
skills  summarize  the  task.. 

Beyond  all  the  accumulation  of  factual 
knowledge  the  forming  and  correction  of 
habits    for    good    social    adjustment    is    the 


supreme  responsibility  of  the  school.  Char- 
acter is  the  high  objective  and  our  habits 
make  our  character,  yea  even  enhance  our 
personality. 

Discipline  is  that  procedure  endeavoring 
to  establish  habits  for  correct  and  happy 
social    adjustment;    to    make    good    citizens 
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and  good  neighbors  during  the  long  years 
of  post  school  days.  The  school's  endeavor 
to  this  end  postulates  the  necessity  of  effect- 
ing conditions  in  school  life  as  nearly  like 
life  conditions  as  possible.  Habits  are  not 
formed  by  mere  precept,  but  by  surrounding 
and  prevailing  examples.  Therefore,  school 
conditions  must  be  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible, not  so  artificial  by  regulations 
specially  and  temporarily  fitted  to  school 
life.  Too  many  schools  are  "schoolified",  if 
I  may  use  the  term.  Resident  schools  may 
become  very  much  institutionalized  under 
extreme  legalistic  domination,  so  contrary 
to  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  country.  The 
ideal  of  the  democratic  spirit  is  that  each 
individual  contribute  his  individuality  freely, 
spontaneously  and  respectfully  to  the  rights 
of  others.  When  there  is  an  infringement  of 
the  latter  freedom  is  curtailed  or  denied. 

Suggestions  tovi^ard  these  high  objectives 
of  character,  and  personality  development 
must  of  great  necessity  be  very  general. 
The  ramification  and  delicacy  of  individual 
differences  are  especially  great  in  attention 
to  personal  conduct.  Any  attempt  to  give 
ironclad  inflexible  rules  for  special  instances 
of  misconduct  would  be  unwise.  The  varie- 
ties of  the  force  of  heredity  and  environment 
being  so  vast  and  deep,  even  the  teacher 
trained  in  normalities  and  abnormalities  of 
mind  is  often  baffled. 

For  the  presentation  of  this  paper  I  have 
asked  both  the  sighted  and  blind  teachers 
of  our  school  to  present  suggestions  from 
their  experience.  I  am  constrained  to  gen- 
eralize their  reactions  to  the  problem.  Dis- 
cipline, I  assume,  means  procedure  in  cases 
of  misconduct,  therefore  I  place  my  sugges- 
tions for  wise  procedure  under  three  heads: 
Diagnostic,  Remedial,  Corrective  and  Pre- 
ventive— 


Diagnostic  Procedure: 

A  physician  called  to  a  case  of  illness 
knows  a  correct  diagnosis  on  basis  of  symp- 
toms is  the  sine  qua  non  of  proper  treatment. 
This  must  be  done  carefully  with  all  his 
resources;  no  guess  work  or  snap  judgment 
dare    assume    to    conclusive    opinion.      The 


physician  must  know  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal functioning  of  physical  organs,  also 
the  great  category  of  diseases  arising  from 
improper  functioning.  To  do  this  well  the 
physician  must  be  well  equipped  with  native 
and  acquired  resources. 

In  the  case  of  a  teacher  dealing  with  an 
unhealthy  social  condition  the  examination  is 
even  more  difficult  for  not  only  the  individ- 
ual must  be  considered  from  a  physical  and 
psychical  viewpoint  as  an  individual  but 
also  from  his  social  relation;  that  he  reacts 
not  only  to  internal  conditions  but  also  ex- 
ternal. Therefore  the  examination  must 
go  into  all  possible  relevant  facts — and  the 
teacher  must  be  sufficiently  naive  to  include 
herself  as  a  potential  force  to  anti-social 
reactions.  Too  often  this  latter  step  or 
diagnosis  is,  through  false  self-regard,  avoid- 
ed. A  thorough  examination  of  the  situation 
is  often  prevented  by  remoteness  and  in- 
tricacies of  hereditary  and  environmental 
factors,  all  of  which  cannot  be  studied  in  the 
short  period  of  time  in  which  action  over 
against  misconduct  .must  be  made.  For  the 
resident  school,  home  and  community  condi- 
tions cannot  ibe  scrutinized.  Good  entrance 
application  forms  may  give  some  data,  but 
not  nearly  all  that  would  be  required  for  the 
varied  exigencies.  Neither  can  the  complete 
history  of  the  individual  be  learned.  Often 
one  event  in  his  life,  though  perhaps  unknown 
to  him,  may  have  had  great  effect  upon  his 
subsequent  life  reactions.  Far  reaching  ab- 
normalities of  mind,  creative  of  much  mal- 
adjustment, can  co.me  from  one  experience. 
The  intricacies  and  diversities  of  the  human 
mind  in  every  individual  cannot  be  certainly 
traced  by  even  a  well  trained  psycho-analyst. 
i\bnormalities  of  the  blind  tend  to  self-pity, 
false  sense  of  self  regard,  melancholia,  com- 
pensation and  manipulative  urge,  negativism 
and  regression.  Every  disciplinarian  ought 
to  have  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
main  pitfalls  leading  to  abnormal  conduct, 
such  as  the  various  psychoses  and  neuroses. 
He  should  know  something  of  what  is  meant 
by  rationalizations,  repressions,  compensa- 
tions, sublimations,  regressions,  conditional 
reflexes,  introversion  and  extroversion  and 
so  forth.  Anyone  so  seriously  handicapped 
as    with    blindness    is    prone    to    come    under 
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some  one  of  these  psychic  afflictions  leading 
to  maladjustment  or  a  social  or  even  anti- 
social state  of  mind  causing  inadequate  and 
unhappy   reactions   to   life's   situations. 

The  diagnosis  of  misconduct  situations 
must  reach  to  all  factors  possibly  related, 
and  great  among  such  stands  the  teacher 
or  principal  himself.  He  must  be  a  person 
of  frankness  and  open-mindedness.  also  one 
read}'  to  exercise  self  criticism  and  then 
to  make  his  own  adjustments.  Sometimes 
those  vested  with  authority  are  most  auto- 
cratic and  assertive  of  their  power  to  bend 
every  will  'but  their  own. 

It  is  coaiceded  that  not  always  can  one 
take  the  time  to  learn  everything  and  cor- 
rective measures  must  be  taken  upon  most 
prima  facie  evidence.  Enough  time  must 
be  taken  to  consider  the  possible  motivation 
to  the  misdeed,  whether  it  was  the  activity 
of  some  natural  urge  or  instinctive  force  or 
whether  it  was  premeditatively  and  malicious- 
ly done.  (The  latter  may  demand  som.e 
immediate  punitive  measure,  the  former  more 
considered  and  delayed  reaction,  for  we  may 
crush  an  unmoral  urge  valuable  in  self 
development). 

Also  all  effects  of  physical  disturbance 
other  than  blindness  should  be  sympatheti- 
cally weighed  as  to  relation  to  the  misde- 
meanor. We  have  often  noticed  a  very 
delicate  nervous  condition  among  the  blind. 
Much  eating  and  sedentary  habits  often  set 
up  irritable   dispositions. 

The  diagnosis  must  also  search  out  false 
ideas  and  conclusions  that  may  be  the  source 
of  misconduct.  Too  often  teachers  take  too 
much  for  granted,  as  the  doctor  must  know 
the  correct  functioning  of  a  normal  body, 
so  the  teacher  must  know  what  constitutes 
a  healthy  social  being  and  definite  searching 
must  be  made  of  the  child's  mental  content 
in  relation  to  such  sO'Cial  health.  Not  only 
the  intellectual  status  must  'be  weighed,  but 
also  those  powerful  factors  of  emotion,  and 
finally  will,  that  have  so  much  to  do  with 
conduct.  Knowledge  may  l)e  correct,  but 
emotion  too  unstable  and  will  flabby. 

This  first  step  in  dealing  with  irregularities 
of  conduct  must  be  intelligently,  prayerfully, 
cautiously  and  sympathetically  done.  We 
must  realize  the  remedial,  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive  steps   will  be   effective   to   the   extent 


they  are  coordinated  with  correct  findings 
in  the  matter.  Remember  always  that  a 
personalit3%  yea  a  soul  is  at  stake  in  every 
disciplinary   activity. 

After  a  search  of  all  prevening  facts  and 
conditions  remedial  steps  are  taken.  These 
should  first  and  foremost  be  directed  not  to 
the  symptom  but  the  underlying  cause,  they 
must  not  be  merely  palliative,  altho^ugh  a 
wise  physician  may  inject  some  soothing 
potion  to  alleviate  pain  and  bring  about  such 
a  relaxation  as  will  give  better  ground 
for  affective  remedies.  As  such  is  true  in 
physical  matters,  so  especially  is  it  true  in 
psychical,  spiritual  and  moral. 

Because  of  the  vastness  and  depth  of  the 
field  to  'be  searched  very  often  the  first  steps 
toward  remedy  must  'be  by  a  certain  amount 
of  trial  and  error  method,  very  carefully  and 
observingly   conducted. 

To  restore  health}^  conduct  there  must 
first  be  a  purging  of  the  system  to  get  rid 
of  the  irritating  toxins.  False  ideas,  by  im- 
perfect perceptions  and  concepts  .must  be  re- 
moved, but  not  merely  removed  leaving  a 
vacuous  condition,  but  at  once  substituted 
b}''  the  correct.  Some  iconoclastic  reform- 
ers by  a  false  enthusiasm  against  all  evil 
are  merely  negatives  in  the  activity  and  so 
often  create  a  condition  inviting  worse 
devils  than  before.  Beyond  the  negative 
we  must  be  positive  in  our  treatment  of  the 
adverse  situations.  Some  definite,  related 
and  constructive  contril^ution  must  be  made 
to  the  erring  mind.  An  adequate  re-educa- 
tion  is    necessary. 

We  believe  the  treatment  in  all  cases  must 
be  constructive  through  the  alembic  of  reas- 
on, the  final  arbiter  of  correct  conduct.  Of 
course  with  small  children  this  may  some- 
times be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible;  with 
adolescents  it  is  imperative  for  the}'  are 
in  the  self-determinative  age.  The  habit  of 
due  reflection  over  each  situation  must  be 
established,  and  even  the  child  in  a  simple 
way  must  be  duly  considered  unto  such 
end.  A  truly  sympathetic,  kindly  talk  over 
every  trouble  respective  to  above  sugges- 
tions must  be  the  first  attempt.  Every 
mind  wants  to  know  the  "why"  of  things 
and  if  this  can  be  given  much  of  the  battle 
is  won.  Here  good,  co,mnion-sense,  tact- 
fulness    and    resourcefulness    are    invaluable. 
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Firmness    with    kindness    must    work    each 
step. 

Let  the  offender  feel  he  is  not  a  subject 
for  discipHne  but  a  partner  in  the  happy 
administration  of  affairs.  The  urge  of  self 
regard  and  social  approval  must  be  aroused 
and  cultivated.  In  short  we  may  state  every 
effort  must  be  first  to  stir  up  in  the  individual 
those  innate  forces  that  will  help  him  in  self- 
determining  his  course.  Outside  constraint 
may  be  only  transitory  and  provocative  of 
other  evils.  Self  honor  and  reliance  should 
be  given  opportunity  for  exercise  in  the  school 
as  well  as  any  other  course  of  learning.  The 
child  is  in  school,  not  for  school,  but  for 
life.  He  must  stand  on  his  own  resources 
some  day  and  these  resources  must  be  de- 
veloped during  school  days  for  reliable  and 
efficient  living.  Herein  are  grave  dangers 
for  the  blind  who  are  too  often  indulged. 

Recognition  of  successful  effort  must  not 
be  neglected,  neither  encouraging  com- 
mendation. Rewards  shoud  be  very  care- 
fully given,  doing  the  right  is  not  always 
rewarded  in  life.  Cutting  grades  for  mis- 
conduct is  putting  penalties  where  they  do 
not  belong.  Better  perhaps  is  the  curtail- 
ing or  extending  of  privileges  according  to 
conduct.  Here  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
pupil  may  be  well  considered  to  be  most 
effective. 

The  precocious  and  energetic  child  not 
infrequently  gets  into  most  mischief.  In  such 
cases  larger  responsibilties  and  extra  tasks 
may  easily  draw  misdirected  energies  into 
constructive  channels.  Here  again  the  special 
talents,   likes   and   dislikes   are   duly   weighed. 

May  we  emphasize  that  every  disciplinary 
measure  be  so  administered  as  not  to  in- 
dicate a  punitive  intent,  rather  a  directive? 
Let  the  element  of  keen  personal  interest 
and  love  be  unquestioned. 

The  good  correlation  of  every  teaching 
unit  will  do  much  to  correct  bad  conditions. 
Such  subjects  as  civics,  hygiene,  history  and 
good  literature  have,  under  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  a  co-operative  teacher,  valuable 
forces  for  good  by  instilling  ideals  and  proper 
attitudes. 

Each  teacher,  knowing  her  pupils,  their 
trials  and  difficulties,  should  in  a  quiet,  but 
effective  way   contribute  her  portion   to   the 


social  well-being  of  the  school.  Often  a 
child  will  absorb  an  indirect  corrective  pro- 
cedure from  one  not  immediately  connected 
with  conduct  control. 

All  remedial  measures  must  be  gauged  to 
the  child  to  receive  and  the  teacher  to  give. 
Stereotyped  and  inflexible  procedures  are 
only  for  the  indolent  minds.  Again  present- 
ing the  analogy  of  the  physician,  the  remedy 
must  be  to  restore  power  for  self  recupera- 
tion, so  especially  the  school  should  in  all 
matters  toward  correct  social  conduct  excite 
and  cultivate  innate  powers  of  control,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  child  must  become 
a  self-reliant  unit  in  society.  Principles  are 
few  but  methods  are  legion. 

Now  as  a  proper  sequel  to  remedial  efforts 
a  healthy  environment  consistent  to  the  great 
objective  of  strong  character  formation  must 
be  fostered. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school  must  be 
at  all  times  dignified  to  its  great  purpose. 
The  dignity  must  not  be  stilted  or  austere, 
but  friendly  and  co-operative.  A  happy  se- 
riousness and  pleasant  industry  with  curri- 
cular  and  extra  curricular  activity  should 
permeate  the  whole  atmosphere.  Such  will 
develop  a  contagion  for  good. 

Repression  shall  be  at  a  minimum,  and 
well  directed  and  adapted  freedom  ever  lend- 
ing persuasive  power.  Correction  when  nec- 
essary shall  avoid  all  sarcasm  and  unpleasant 
invective;  they  shall  also  be  quietly,  expedi- 
tiously and  privately  conducted,  ever  respect- 
ful to  the  fact  that  the  individual  is  a  power 
for  good,  not  a  conglomeratioin  of  evil  that 
must  be  suppressed.  A  spirit  of  mutual 
courtesy  and  kindliness  should  prevail,  no 
snobbishness  or  prudishness. 

When  discipline  must  be  exercised  there 
should  be  full  confidence  and  co-operation 
of  all  teachers.  The  practice  of  some  teach- 
ers (and  those  for  blind  may  be  particularly 
guilt}^  to  falsely  sympathize  with  the  child 
or  condone  the  punishment  is  reprehensible. 
For  the  welfare  of  the  children  very  careful 
accord  and  co-operation  is  imperative  for 
success  in  all  matters  of  discipline.  To  this 
end  good  organization  is  necessary,  such 
even  to  include  student  units  charged  with 
definite  responsibility,  the  strong  helping  the 
weak. 
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Finally  I  greatly  fear  the  spread  of  pension 
help  to  the  blind  is  going  to^  make  more  dif- 
ficult   the   problem    of    discipline,   and    aflfect 
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very  adversely  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the 
school  consecrated  to  the  purpose  of  making 
good  and  self-subsisting  citizens. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  GAVEL 

S.  M.  Green 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


At  the  regular  session  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  presented  to  the  Association  a  gavel 
which  his  Principal,  Mr.  J.  H.  Botts,  turned  out  of  part  of  a  walnut  seat  used  in  the  first 
school  building  for  the  blind  in  Missouri  more  than  80  years  ago.  On  this  gavel  is  a  brass 
plate  containing  the  inscription,  "Presented  to  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  Association  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936".  Followed  by  the  Missouri  School's  motto,  "It  is  the  Soul 
that    Sees." 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  accepted  the  gavel  in  behalf  of 
the  Association  and  proceeded  to  use  it  in  confining  the  speakers  to  their  allotted  time. 
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THIRD  SESSION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  23,  1936 
Sectional  Meetings 
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Superintendents  and  Principals 
High  School  Department  Teachers 
Elementary  Department  Teachers 
Music  Teachers 
Physical  Education  Teachers 
Industrial  Arts  Teachers 

"Redirection  of  Industrial  Arts  Instruction  for  Boys" 
Superintendents'  Wives  and  Matrons 


J.  F.   Bledsoe,  Maryland 

Mrs.  Genevieve   Coville,   Virginia 

A'Irs.  Emma  F.  Williams,  Alabama 

John  Meldrum,  Oklahoma 

Miss  Barbara  Bartlett,  Connecticut 

Leroy  Petzinger,  Ohio 

Presiding 

J.  H.  McAuley,  Ohio 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Iowa 
Presiding 


Sectional  Meeting 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Chairman 
Harvey  B.  Blanton,  Secretary 


Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Miss  Nita  F.  Dustin, 
Batavia,  New  York,  to  preside  at  this  con- 
ference. I  was  given  the  privilege  of  plan- 
ning this  program  and  have  asked  four 
young  men,  all  Principals,  to  present  papers 
on  topics  that  will  be  of  interest  to  each  of 


us.  These  papers  are  limited  to  ten  minutes 
each  which  will  give  ample  time  for  informal 
discussions.  After  these  papers  are  read  and 
discussed  the  balance  of  oiur  time  will  be 
devoted  to  other  topics  suggested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  meeting. 

The   following   is   the   order   in   which    the 
papers   were   presented   and   discussed: 


THE  WORK  WITH  THE  DEAF-BLIND  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Francis  M.  Andrews 
Principal,   Perkins   Institution  for   the   Instruction   of  the   Blind 


The  work  with  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
has  been  no  new  venture  for  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, for  it  was  in  1837  that  Dr.  Howe 
brought  Laura  Bridgman  to  Perkins  and 
later  electrified  the  world  with  the  progress 
he  made  in  educating  this  girl.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  many  such  triply- 
handicapped    at    the    school,    but    it    was    not 


until  Helen  Keller  came  that  any  definite 
attempt  was  made  to  give  the  dumb  speech. 
Of  course  those  deaf-blind  who  alread}-  had 
speech  were  given  every  opportunity  to  use 
it,  yet  the  medium  of  expression  and  con- 
versation was  the  manual  alphabet.  Attempts 
were  made  to  improve  speech,  but  this  was 
none  too  well  done. 
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The  final  impulse  that  caused  Perkins  to 
establish  a  department  for  these  children 
was  the  fact  that  Tad  Chapman  was  not 
progressing  as  well  as  we  had  hoped  under 
the  old  method  of  having  several  people  as 
teachers.  We  found  that  he  needed  more 
concentrated  speech  work  than  we  could 
give.  Miss  Harmening,  who  had  come  with 
Tad  as  caretaker,  told  us  of  Miss  Inez  Hall, 
who  had  been  one  of  Tad's  successful  teach- 
ers. So  in  the  fall  of  1931  Miss  Hall  came 
as  Tad's  special  teacher  and  in  addition  to 
that  took  Earl  Martin  for  one  and  a  half 
hours  per  day.  After  watching  her  work 
and  after  receiving  requests  from  other 
states  that  other  deaf-bhnd  children  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  receive  a  start,  Dr.  Farrell 
felt  it  would  be  well  to  take  Leonard  Dowdy, 
a  deaf,  dumb,  .bhnd  'boy  of  five,  from  Mis- 
souri. A  more  fortunate  choice  could  not 
have  been  made,  for  apparently  Leonard  has 
exceptional  mentality.  He  showed  every 
sign  of  a  good  mind  from  the  begmning. 

The  first  year  was  one  of  tremendous  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  who  watched  that  Hfe 
unfold.     Hour    by    hour,    day    by    day.    Miss 
Hall  talked  with  the  child.    She  would  place 
his  hand  on  her  face,  his  thumbs  on  her  lips, 
the  palm  of  his  hand  along  her  cheek,  and 
his  little  fingers  on  her  throat.    (There  is  no 
special   rule   for   the   placement   of   hands   as 
each  child  .may  have  a  different  way  of  doing 
it  which  is  best  for  the  child.)     In   this   way 
vibrations    were    carried    through    his    fingers 
and  their  messages   registered  on   the  brain. 
Short     commands     were     given,     such     as: 
"Stand     up,"     "sit     down,"     "turn     around," 
"bow,"   etc.     When   this   was   done,    Leonard 
carried  out  the  commands  with  his  teacher's 
help.    Later  commands  in  sentence  form  were 
given,  such  as  "Go  to  the  door  and  close  the 
door,"   "Wash   your   face   and   hands."     In    a 
few   months    Leonard   was   carrying  out    the 
commands    without    much    assistance    from 
Miss     Hall.      A     learning     vocabulary     was 
being    slowly    huilt.     Different    people    were 
being    encouraged    to    talk    to    Leonard    and 
he  always  enjoyed  this  contact.    Now  it  was 
time  to  begin  to  give  him  speech.    This  was 
the  biggest  step  of  all.    Again  we  were  for- 
tunate, for  Miss  Hall  had  taught  the  deaf  to 
talk,  so  she  thoroughly  understood  what  she 
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was  doing.  First  the  elements  of  speech,  or 
the  phonetic  sounds,  must  be  given.  This  is 
not  easy,  but  with  infinite  care  and  patience 
these  sounds  are  finally  given  badk  to  the 
teacher.  It  is  then  time  for  words.  Here  the 
teacher  must  often  allow  the  pupil  to  feel 
of  her  tongue,  and  lips  in  order  to  know  how 
they  are  placed,  so,  too,  must  the  teacher 
handle  the  child's  tongue.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  Leonard  had  a  spoJcen  meaningful 
vocabulary  of  30  to  40  words.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  we  found  that  he  had  an 
increase  of  around  400  words.  In  all  of  this 
he  had  been  greatly  helped  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  talked  with  him  and  that 
he  got  words  and  expressions  from  many 
sources.  Now  at  the  end  of  four  years  he 
has  a  speaking  vocabulary  of  1,450  words. 

Two  years  ago  Helen  Siefert  and  Carmella 
Otero  came  to  us.  Both  of  these  eight  and 
nine-year-old  girls  were  triply-handicapped. 
Each  had  her  own  attendant,  who  was  to' 
study  at  Perkins  under  Miss  Hall  and  then 
be  trained  to  carry  on  with  the  child  after 
leaving  Perkins.  Both  children  have  pro- 
gressed. Carmella  has  acquired  a  vocabulary 
of  402  words  while  Helen  has  a  little  less 
than  that  number.  In  other  ways  the  chil- 
dren have  gone  on  as  we  had  hoped,  and 
now  Helen  has  returned  to  Nebraska  with 
Miss    Hosher  where   she   will   remain. 

This  year  we  have  had  two  little  children; 
Patricia  Homans,  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  As  far  as  we  know,  she  is  the  only 
child  born  thus.  Unfortunately,  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  with  her,  since  she  has 
been  seriously  ill  much  of  the  time  and  has 
had  very  little  opportunity  for  school  work. 
After  Christmas  Patrick  Quealj^  came  to 
us  from  Massachusetts,  but  he,  too,  has  been 
out  sick  so  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  him  the  training  we  had  hoped.  His 
parents,  however,  feel  that  he  has  made  un- 
usual progress  since  he  has  been  with  us. 

Another  interesting  development  of  this 
work  is  Dr.  Farrell's  desire  tO'  give  people 
training  in  this  field.  We  have  hired  an  ex- 
change teacher  who  is  thoroughly  trained 
in  work  for  the  deaf,  also  the  blind,  and  who 
has  had  a  year  with  the  deaf-blind.  This 
teacher  is  available  to  any  school  which  has 
a  deaf-blind  child  and  which  needs  a  teacher 
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to  educate  him.  That  school  chooses  the 
teacher  and  sends  her  to  us  for  training 
while  our  exchange  instructor  carries  on 
with  the  child  until  his  regular  teacher  re- 
turns  from  the   training  period. 


Perkins  hopes  to  continue  this  service  and 
believes  that  the  work  with  the  deaf-blind 
is  just  beginning  a  truly  great  career  at  the 
dawn  of  a  new  century  of  progress  in  that 
field. 


OUR  METHODS   OF   HANDLING  THE   MENTALLY    HANDICAPPED 
OR  RETARDED  CHILD 

Albert  G.  Covvgill 

Head  Master  Boys  School,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind 


"Children  who  have  handicaps,  either 
physical  or  mental  and  those  who  are  re- 
tarded in  development  are  particularly  de- 
pendent upon  that  shaping  of  the  appeal 
which  the  environment  makes  to  them  to 
secure  in  themselves  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  normal  personality  development." 
(Dr.  Thomas  H.  Haines.) 

Handicapped  children  then,  developing 
more  slowly,  arrive  at  later  ages  than  normal 
children  and  they  attain  to  less  complete 
and  less  satisfactory  adjustments.  Their 
teachers  have  set  themselves  the  task  to 
make  of  them,  the  happiest  and  most  satis- 
fied persons  which  the  ingenuity  of  their 
guild  can  produce.  They  know  that  learn- 
ing to  do  things  is  the  way  to  be  an  ego, 
to  he  proud  and  happy.  This  holds  of  cook- 
ing, singing,  planting  and  tending  a  garden, 
building  a  chicken  house,  swimming,  sewing, 
knitting  and  playing  outdoor  games. 

They  need  in  their  teachers,  most  particu- 
larly, a  sensitiveness  to  their  individual 
needs.  They  need  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, an  appreciation  of  their  personality. 

Opportunity  must  be  provided  for  these 
budding  energies  to  grow  and  integrate. 
Parents  are  surprised,  oftentimes,  after  leav- 
ing their  child  at  school  for  a  try  out,  to  find 
that  he  very  decidedly  prefers  the  school  to 
his  home.  The  teachers,  house-mother  and 
older  boys  and  girls  have  sensed  and  real- 
ized the  germinating  forces  of  his  person- 
aHty  and  have  made  a  new  home  for  this 
child  away  from  the  insensitive  and  indiffer- 
ent companions  of  his  home. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  empha- 
size individual  methods,  and  devise  oppor- 
tunities to  fit  the  needs  of  each  child.  In 
the  form.al  education  of  normal  children  we 
hear  much  of  individual  instruction,  each 
child  going  at  his  own  pace,  and  of  individual 
choice  in  selecting  projects  and  also  in 
carrying  them  out.  This  is  coming  back  to 
the  real  meaning  of  education — leading  forth 
the  Personality  to  Self  Expression.  For  the 
child  who  is  retarded  and  twisted  and  kinked 
in  his  development,  it  is  even  more  impera- 
tive that  he  achieve  expression  of  himself. 

In  November  1927  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  small  group  of  Philadelphia  bHnd 
children  whom  we  had  been  unable  to  re- 
ceive at  Overbrook,  Dr.  Burritt  formulated 
a  plan  to  utiHze  our  spacious  building  at 
1305  Locust  St.,  in  the  Central  Part  of  the 
city.  This  particular  group  of  children  was 
so  constituted  that  each  child  presented  to 
an  unusual  degree  an  individual  problem — 
a  problem  that  could  be  met  only  by  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  individual  in- 
struction. 

Conferences  were  held  with  representatives 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia 
— Dr.  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent in  Charge  of  Special  Education 
and  Supplementary  Activities,  and  Dr. 
Gladys  G.  Ide,  Director  of  Special  Education. 
They  discussed  the  qualifications  of  several 
Philadelphia  children  on  the  waiting  list, 
whose  low  mental  equipment  made  them 
problem  cases,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their   precise    needs.     They    secured    the    co- 
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operation  of  the  public  school  authorities  in 
the  cases  of  a  few  children  in  sight-saving 
classes  "whose  vision  had  so  deteriorated  as 
to  require  that  they  be  taught  according  to 
methods   necessary  with   blind   children. 

From  these  two  sources  the  names  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  prospective  pupils  were 
obtained  to  warrant  the  initiation  of  an  ex- 
periment in  conducting  a  day  school  class 
for  a  small  group  of  blind  children  whose 
training  presented  complicated  educational 
problems. 

Dr.  Burritt  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  secure  as  teacher  of  this  special  class  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Summers  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Summers  is  unusually  well  qualified  for 
this  work;  a  graduate  of  the  girls'  High  and 
Normal  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  then 
successively  a  special  student  in  medical 
college,  and  schools  for  physical  education 
and  playground  work.  Her  experience  of 
nine  years  as  a  physical  instructor  of  our 
small  boys  and  girls  at  Overbrook  and  of  six 
years  as  a  teacher  of  a  sight-saving  class 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  together  with  her  more 
recent  experience  of  three  years  in  teaching 
seeing  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Treddyfifrin  Township,  Pa.,  has  provided 
her  an  exceptional  background  of  prepara- 
tion for  these  particular   problems. 

An  added  qualification,  very  essential  with 
this  type  of  pupil,  is  Mrs.  Summers'  unusual 
understanding  of  boj^s  and  girls  and  her 
ability  to  bring  out  the  ver}^  best  in  them. 

The  school  started  out  with  four  pupils 
in  attendance.  In  three  weeks  eight  others 
were  located  who  were  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. 

In  this  special  class  there  are  now  25 
pupils,  19  boys  and  6  girls,  who  vary  in  age 
from  seven  to  eighteen,  from  the  extremely 
backward  to  those  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  misfits  and  who  do  better  in  a 
small  school  where  they  get  individual  at- 
tention and  the  particular  peculiarity  of  each 
may  be  recognized  and  possibly  remedied. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  academic 
instruction,  rhythmic  expression,  physical 
exercise,   handwork   and   domestic    science. 

The  aim  is  to  give  those  who  are  capable 
academic   instruction   to   the   extent   of   their 


ability.  The  work  in  this  line  is  confined 
principally  to  reading  and  writing,  practical 
problems  in  arithmetic  and  an  endeavor  to 
give  the  children  some  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  general,  its  people,  occupations, 
contacts,  etc.  The  Braille  system  is  used; 
also  the  methods  and  materials  in  the  sight 
conservation  classes  for  those  having  some 
vision,  although  much  of  the  instruction  is 
oral. 

With  this  class,  the  academic  is  subsidiary 
to  home  training  and  skill  in  various  kinds 
of  handwork — always  keeping  in  mind  the 
aim  to  make  each  pupil,  as  far  as  possible, 
helpful  in  his  own  home;  not  only  an  unob- 
jectionable but  even  a  useful  member  of 
his  community. 

To  further  these  ends  there  was  placed 
at  1305  Locust  St.,  in  addition  to  the  class- 
rooms, a  complete  household  unit  consisting 
of  a   kitchen,  dining  room   and   bedroom. 

Here  the  pupils  were  taught  under  super- 
vision to  cook  a  simple  luncheon  dish,  and 
occasionally  a  real  dinner,  the  setting  of  a 
table,  washing  and  wiping  dishes,  bed  mak- 
ing and   window   cleaning. 

During  the  second  year,  a  store  was  added 
to  the  equipment.  Here  were  kept  the  lunch 
supplies  and  the  children  derived  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  profit  by  buying  the 
different  commodities  used  in  preparing  the 
lunches,  going  to  market  for  mother,  reckon- 
ing the  cost  (paying  in  paper  money)  and 
getting  the  right  change.  The  monthly  din- 
ner is  anticipated  with  pleasure  and  the 
menu  is  seriously  discussed  days  before- 
hand. On  the  day  appointed,  two  boys — 
one  blind  and  one  with  partial-vision — go  to 
a  nearby  store,  and  buy  the  necessary 
articles.  Prices  are  carefully  noted,  the  en- 
tire cost  calculated,  including  what  is 
donated  fro.m  the  store,  and  the  cost  per 
capita  estimated.  The  rhythmic  orchestra  is 
helpful  for  teaching  concentration  and  team 
work  and  is  a  valuable  and  enjoyable  mode 
of  self  expression.  Two  entertainments  were 
given  during  the  year,  one  at  Overbrook 
and  one  at  the   Columbus   Public   Schools. 

A  peculiarity  about  this  school  is  that  its 
make-up  has  been  almost  exclusively  of 
boys. 
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Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  deprived 
of  the  child's  natural  playground,  the  out 
of  doors,  all  teachers  endeavored  to  make 
up  for  it,  as  far  as  possible,  fey  exercises 
and  games  in  a  large  room  equipped  for 
that  purpose  vi^hich,  though  by  no  means 
adequate  to  their  needs,  vi^as  the  best  substi- 
tute at  the  1305  location. 

This  school  functioned  "downtown"  until 
the  spring  vacation  in  1931,  when  because 
of  the  frequent  necessary  visits  to  Over- 
brook  for  examinations  by  the  physicians, 
Opthalmologists,  dentist,  testing  in  the  Re- 
search department,  Dr.  Barrett  gave  them 
permission  to  come  to  the  Main  School  each 
day  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 

Temporary  school  rooms  were  installed 
and  here  they  flourished,  having  access  to 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and  play- 
ground apparatus.  The  maids'  dining  room 
was  utilized  for  the  noon  day  meal.  A  little 
adjustment  here,  a  give  and  take  there  and 
the  Day  School  was  happy  and  alarmingly 
contented.  The  camel  had  his  nose  inside 
the  tent. 

When  school  opened  in  the  fall  the  camel 
walked  into  the  tent  with  all  his  retinue,  bag 
and  baggage.  Mrs.  Summers  had  been 
granted  her  heart's  desire.  During  the  year 
that  followed,  transportation  problems  were 
solved,  the  regular  teachers'  nerves  were 
soothed  and  quieted,  especially  since  ar- 
rangements could  now  be  made  to  promote 
to  the  "Ungraded  Class"  some  of  their 
"ne'er  do  wells"  and  these  teachers  were 
given  more  time  to  concentrate  on  pupils 
of  a  higher  mental  level. 

May  I  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Summers'  report 
as  of  this  year: 

We  have  at  present  in  our  ungraded 
classes  25  pupils — 19  boys  and  6  girls.  Of 
these  9  boys  are  day  students.  We  have  two 
classroom  teachers — one  full  time  and  one 
part  time. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  call  upon 
one  or  two  other  persons  occasionally  when 
the  individual  work  is  more  than  we  can 
handle. 

In  addition  we  have  a  music  teacher  who 
comes  to  us  V/z  hours  three  times  a  week, 
when  he  conducts  a  rhythmic  orchestra  and 
teaches  singing. 


When  a  new  pupil  comes  to  us  who  has 
had  no  previous  training  he  or  she  has  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  individual  instruc- 
tion before  he  can  wor^k  with  a  group. 

All  pupils  attend  gym  twice  a  week,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  boys  with  the  exception 
of  two  very  small  boys  and  one  whose  hands 
have  been  affected  by  infantile  paralysis, 
have  instructions  in  wood-work  and  chair 
caning.  The  girls  have  various  kinds  of 
handwork,  knitting,  crocheting,  basketry, 
sewing  and   clay  modeling. 

The  cooking  class  was  discontinued  this 
term  owing  to  our  not  being  able  to  arrange 
the  time  but  we  hope  to  continue  next  term. 

The  majority  of  these  pupils  come  from 
the  grades  where  they  have  been  repeaters 
and  have  either  grown  lazy  and  indifferent 
or  become  behavior  problems.  In  several 
cases  we  have  pupils  who,  for  some  reason, 
have  never  attended  school  or  have  attended 
a  one  room  school  where  they  have  just 
"sat"  and  got  what  they  could.  Case  A — 
girl  now  18  years  of  age  who  came  to  us  3 
years  ago,  never  having  attended  any  school. 
In  this  time  she  has  learned  to  write  and 
read  large  print  books  as  used  in  the  sight 
saving  classes,  writes  remarkably  well  and 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  arith- 
metic. She  also  reads  Braille  fairly  well. 
Her  hand  work  is  excellent — the  question 
arose  this  year  as  to  the  advisability  of  her 
returning  for  the  next  term.  It  was  decided 
to  have  her  return  for  special  training  in 
household    tasks — handwork    and    coaking. 

Case  B:  A  boy  who  came  to  us  at  15  years 
of  age  with  absolutely  no  previous  training 
along  literary  lines.  As  he  has  a  good  deal 
of  sight  and  excellent  use  of  his  hands  hav- 
ing worked  with  his  father  at  all  kinds  of 
repair  jobs,  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
the  shops  but  co^mes  to  class  for  arithmetic, 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  hygiene.  After 
two  terms  he  can  write  script  very  well; 
understands  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic 
and  reads  fairly  well.  After  another  year  of 
training  we  hope  to  fee  able  to  send  him  to 
one  of  the  industrial  schools  under  the  Phila- 
delphia  Board  of   Education. 
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Another  one  of  our  boys  who  is  discharged 
this  term  will  enter  this  school  in  the  fall. 

Case  C:  Is  a  girl  15  years  of  age,  some- 
what slow  but  by  no  means  backward.  She 
is,  however,  partially  deaf  and,  was  con- 
sidered rather  stupid.  Since  coming  to  our 
classes  she  has  done  excellent  work  and  has 
shown    a   marked    improvement    socially. 


None  of  these  cases  could  have  been  put 
in  the  lower  grades  with  pupils  chronologic- 
ally far  below  them. 

Each  child  is  an  individual  problem  and 
by  studying  each  case  we  endeavor  to  work 
along  those  lines  which  would  best  develop 
what  latent  ability  he  has  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity and  help  him  to  adjust  himself  socially 
after   leaving    school. 


THE  USE  OF  CLEAR  TYPE  BOOKS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS— SHOULD 
THEY  BE  PRINTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

P.  J.  Langan 

Principal,  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


We  have  in  Maryland  probably  the  typical 
school  for  the  blind  in  regard  to  enrollment. 
We  average  from  75  to  80  students  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school,  with  the 
average  class  enrollment  of  6  students. 
From  my  own  experience  I  can  readily  cite 
to  you  the  failure  of  most  of  our  schools  to 
confront  the  problem  of  sight  conservation. 
The  attitude  in  general  has  been  to  leave 
it  to  the  public  schools  in  the  large  cities, — 
they  have  more  money  than  we  have, — let 
them  care  for  the  partially  sighted. 

This  is  all  very  well  theoretically  speak- 
ing, but  what  happens  to  the  partially  sighted 
child  in  the  small  town  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict? He  is  sent  to  the  school  for  the  blind 
and  forced  to  read  Braille — usually  with  his 
eyes,  for  constant  supervision  while  reading 
is  not  possible.  In  this  way  we  are  further 
injuring  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  children 
each  year  and  placing  their  chances  for  im- 
proved vision  at  a  minimum. 

Immediately  you  say  then,  what  is  the 
solution,  we  haven't  the  money,  teachers,  or 
equipment  necessary  to  provide  sight  con- 
servation for  our  partially  sighted  students. 
Others  will  say  we  only  have  one  or  two 
partially  sighted  children  in  a  grade,  how 
can  we  afiford  to  pay  teachers  for  classes  of 
such  size?  Such  arguments  are  perfectly 
sound,  but  not  strong  enough  nor  conclusive. 

This  past  year  the  American  Printing 
House     experimented    very    successfully    in 


producing  a  book  in  clear  type.  If  this  pro- 
ject can  be  carried  on  under  separate  ap- 
propriation or  at  least  increased  funds  from 
the  government  our  problem  is  practically 
solved.  If  each  textbook  now  in  Braille  and 
each  one  embossed  in  the  future  is  also  pub- 
lished and  made  available  in  Clear  Type  on 
our  school  accounts  with  the  American 
Printing  House  we  can  really  accomplish  a 
great  deal  with  the  partially  sighted  students. 
In  this  way  the  blind  students  in  the  class 
could  use  Braille  texts  and  the  partially 
sighted  would  have  the  same  text  in  Clear 
Type.  No  breaking  or  dividing  up  of 
classes  would  be  necessary;  no  additional 
teachers  would  be  needed;  no  additional 
funds   for  equipment  would  be   required. 

In  closing  I  might  apprehend  one  of  the 
many  criticisms  which  are  certain  to  follow: 
— Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  blind  stu- 
dents studying  Braille  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  same  pace  as  students  using  Clear 
Type  Books?  After  close  examination  of 
your  students  I  feel  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  totally  blind 
student  is  doing  better  work  than  the  par- 
tially sighted  student  in  our  schools.  I  be- 
lieve Dr.  Hayes  has  made  tests  recently  to 
prove  that  the  I.Q.  or  learning  ability  de- 
creases as  the  sight  increases,  in  the  majority 
of  the  students  examined.  I  am  not  uphold- 
ing such  a  theory,  but  I  can  state  that  I 
believe  the  retardation  of  the  partially  blind 
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student  is  due  to  the  difficulty  he  has  in 
reading  Braille  and  attempting  to  read  it 
visually  instead   of   tactually. 

Mr.  Ellis  and  his  staff  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  they  are  capable  of  publishing 
for    us    Clear    Type    books    to    parallel    our 


Braille  texts.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  our  field 
in  recent  years.  Every  school  should  offer 
every  possible  means  of  cooperation  and 
support  to  obtain  additional  funds  for  the 
Printing  House  for  this  project. 


THE  PLACEMENT  AND  USE  OF  BRAILLE  WRITERS 

Harold  W.  Wright 
Assistant  Principal,  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


The  assignment  of  this  topic  was  especially 
welcome  to  me  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
mere  expression  of  random  ideas  gained 
through  a  brief  experience,  together  with 
the  possible  discussion  at  the  close  of  this 
reading,  should  prove  helpful  in  approach- 
ing the  problems  existing  in  our  school — a 
frankly  selfish  reason.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  offer  this  paper  in  Mr.  Bledsoe's , 
meeting,  being  in  some  small  way  amends 
for  the  especially  humid,  unpleasant  weather 
he  did  not  enjoy  four  years  ago  in  our 
school-home  in  New  York. 

Any  outline  for  such  a  brief  paper  would 
seem    superfluous   'but   briefly   it    might    run: 

1.  Number  and  kind  of  braille  writers 
used  in  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the    Education    of   the    Blind. 

2.  Placement  of  the  writers  in  classrooms, 
pupils'  houses;  trucks  and  cabinets 
used. 

3.  Who  may  use  the  writers;  general 
usefulness   of  the   writers. 

4.  Weaknesses  in  the  writers  as  demon- 
strated by  our  method  of  handling 
them. 

During  the  past  two  years  thirty  of  the 
writers  recently  developed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  have  been  put  into 
use.  Up  to  this  time  we  were  using  no 
braille  writers  of  any  kind  so  these  machines 
came  to  us  at  a  time  when  we  were  utterly 
inexperienced  as  to  their  actual  or  potential 
values.  Of  these  thirty  machines  twenty- 
eight  are  actually  used  by  the  pupils,  the 
other  two  being  put   in   the   school   printer}'^ 


and  in  the  music  department  where  the  re- 
spective members  of  the  staff  have  special 
need  for  such  aids. 

At  the  same  time  the  Foundation  writers 
were  bought  the  Institute  began  the  re- 
modeling of  a  quantity  of  the  old  New  York 
Point  writers  and  we  now  have  forty-odd 
kleidographs  in  daily  use  as  braille  writers. 
This  business  of  having  two  types  or  models 
of  braille  writers  does  not  create  the  con- 
fusion one  might  look  for.  Although  the 
two  machines  are  quite  different  structurally 
the  fingering  is  identical.  Of  course,  the 
pupils  do  develop  decided  preferences  as  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  the  element  of 
choice,  but  the  likes  and  dislikes  do  not 
handicap  the  normal  progress  of  teaching 
and   learning. 

The  forty-odd  kleidographs  are  distributed 
through  the  various  classrooms  but  two  are 
put  in  each  of  the  six  upper  school  pupils' 
houses  (grades  4-12,  inclusive),  to  be  used 
by  the  pupils  in  the  houses  as  occasional 
needs  arise  for  class  preparation,  letter  writ- 
ing, etc.  Twelve  of  these  old  writers  are  in 
the  lower  school  where  the  older  and  more 
mature  of  the  third  grade  pupils  are  taught 
some  manipulation  of  the  keys  in  anticipa- 
tion of  promotion  to  the  upper  school. 

Two  other  models  of  braille  writers  are 
owned  by  the  school,  one  the  German  Picht, 
thus  far  used  solely  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses and  in  the  commercial  department,  the 
other,  the  English  inter-lining,  inter-point- 
ing, or  standard  writing  Pyke-Glauser 
Braille  Writing  Machine  (National  Institute 
for  the  Blind),  used  largely  for  demonstra- 
tion  purposes   and   by   some   visually   handi- 
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capped  members  of  the  staff  for  class  prepa- 
ration purposes. 

As  nearly  as  possible  in  actual  school  use 
the  machines  are  distributed  proportionally 
between  the  classrooms  on  the  girls'  side 
and  the  classrooms  on  the  boys'  side  to  meet 
study  hall  demands.  Not  every  room  has  the 
facilities  for  accommodating  space-consum- 
ing braille  writers.  In  order  to  make  the 
writers  available  to  persons  in  all  rooms 
three  trucks  or  wagons,  each  holding  nine 
or  twelve  machines  and  resembling  the  com- 
mon library  book  truck  have  been  construct- 
ed in  the  Institute  carpenter's  shop. 

These  trucks  cost  approximately  fifty-nine 
dollars  each  to  construct,  are  of  oak,  the 
wheels  being  casters  made  by  the  Clark 
Caster  Company.  A  set  of  four  of  these  rub- 
ber tired  casters,  two  swivel,  two  rigid,  costs 
about  seventeen  dollars.  Labor  and  finish- 
ing account  for  the  balance  of  the  cost. 

With  these  trucks  it  is  possible  for  the 
teacher,  in  a  room  where  space  does  not  per- 
mit the  storing  of  the  writers  to  go  to  a 
larger  room,  to  wheel  the  needed  machines 
into  her  own  classroom,  and  return  them  to 
the  larger  room  as  soon  as  the  immediate 
use  for  them  is  over.  A  little  cooperation  be- 
tween the  teachers  eliminates  conflicts  in  the 
use  of  the  limited  number  of  machines. 

In  those  rooms  where  floor  space  permits, 
cabinets  have  been  designed  for  the  storing 
of  the  machines,  these  cabinets  being  mov- 
able, in  some  cases,  in  other  cases  perma- 
nently built  in,  but  in  most  cases  accommo- 
dating twelve  machines  of  any  type  or  make. 
In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the 
last  annual  report  of  Perkins  Institution,  in 
which  is  described  and  illustrated  a  com- 
pact pupil's  desk  in  which  there  is  space  for 
a  braille  writer. 

These  braille  writer  trucks  justify  their 
construction  in  still  another  way.  It  is  occa- 
sionally necessary  for  a  teacher  or  other 
member  of  the  staff  to  move  books  or  other 
equipment  to  different  parts  of  the  building. 
Ejven  though  the  truck  is  loaded  with  nine 
machines  the  top  may  be  loaded  with  this 
other  equipment,  all  being  easily  transport- 
ed, even  between  floors  by  using  the  freight 
elevator. 

Some  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  braille 
writers  is  given,  as  mentioned  before,  in  the 


third  grade.  After  the  pupils  attain  reason- 
able proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  braille  slate 
and  stylus,  and  not  before,  the  'kleidograph 
is  introduced.  No  pupil  in  this  grade  or  else- 
where is  given  such  instruction  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  continued  use  of  the  simpler 
tools.  It  is  felt  that  while  the  braille  writer 
is  a  very  useful  device,  if  not  even  an  es- 
sential tool  in  the  class  instruction  of  the 
upper  grades,  it  is  very  likely  that  after 
school  days  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
pupils  will  own  or  have  access  to  a  braille 
writer.  Therefore,  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
slate  and  stjdus  should,  during  school  life, 
increase  rather  than  decrease  in  the  more 
probable  event  that  the  pupil  own  a  slate 
and  stylus  and  so  can  continue  to  keep  in 
touch  with  friends  or  use  the  slate  and  stylus 
for  other  practical  purposes. 

Pupils  entering  the  fourth  grade  from  the 
third  grade  may  then  be  presumed  to  know 
how  to  write  moderately  well  on  the  ma- 
chines. The  fourth  and  fifth  grade  pupils  are 
permitted  to  use  only  the  remodeled  kleido- 
graphs.  It  has  been  found  prudent  to  permit 
this  young  group  to  use  nothing  else  as  we 
have  found  that  at  best  the  braille  writers 
are  heavy  for  small  children  to  handle,  mak- 
ing accidents  most  probable,  and  the  younger 
chidren  tend  to  meddle  with  the  machines 
enough  to  throw  them  out  of  adjustment. 
However,  if  we  had  but  one  type  of  ma- 
chine, the  Foundation  type,  we  would  un- 
doubtedly permit  even  the  youngest  pupils 
to  use  it. 

In  the  grades  six  through  twelve  the  pu- 
pils use  either  type  of  machine  in  class  work 
and  in  study  preparation,  always  under  the 
supervision  of  a  teacher.  The  variations  in 
the  details  of  operation  of  the  two  types  of 
writers    cause   no   special   problems. 

From  our  experience  it  would  seem  that 
a  short  period  of  definite  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  ibraille  writer  as  well  as  its  care 
might  prove  well  worthwhile.  We  have 
found  that  a  pupil  may  use  a  writer  for 
some  .months  and  yet  know  no  more  about 
it  than  how  to  insert  the  paper,  manipulate 
the  six  keys  and  spacer,  and  remove  the 
paper.  The  fact  that  some  working  part 
seems  to  be  loose  is  too  often  not  a  sign  of 
needed  repair  or  adjustment.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  trying  to  arouse  mechanical  mind- 
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edness  in  everyone,  regardless  of  trends  or 
interests  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals. Yet  very  specific  instruction  would 
seem  imperative,  as  much  so  in  the  case  of 
the  braille  writer  as  in  the  case  of  the  type- 
writer. Faulty  and  injurious  habits  in  the 
use  and  care  of  the  machines  may  be  ac- 
quired by  a  writer  if  such  instruction  is  not 
given. 

We  encourage  one  particular  type  of  pu- 
pil to  use  the  braille  writers  as  .much  as  pos- 
sible. Each  year  a  number  of  pupils  come 
to  us  from  other  schools,  having  finished 
their  first  eight  grades.  These  pupils  have 
varying  devrees  of  vision  but  not  enough  to 
warrant  their  continuance  in  the  regular 
high  schools.  Very  often  they  know  no 
braille.  One  of  the  many  approaches  to  the 
solution  of  such  a  problem  is  the  use  of  the 
braille  writers,  these  pupils  being,  in  some 
cases,  urged  to  learn  to  write  the  braille  be- 
fore they  may  be  able  to  read  it  well  enough 
for  use  in  competition  with  more  experienced 
readers.  Their  ability  to  write  braille  often 
permits  such  pupils  to  keep  up  with  assign- 
ments and  class  preparations.  It  is  always 
our  hope  that  this  ability  to  effectively  use 
their  writing  ability  may  add  to  the  interest 
and  consequent  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
their  continued  work. 

The  pupils  in  the  algebra  classes  during 
the  past  several  years  have  been  taught  to 
use  the  braille  writer  to  the  almost  total  ex- 
clusion of  arithmetic  type  slates  in  their 
daily  solutions  as  well  as  the  more  formal 
examinations.  These  solutions  may  include 
any  found  in  the  high  school  algebra  courses, 
including  those  of  algebraic  long  multipli- 
cation and  division,  square  root,  trigono- 
metric functions,  logarithms.  In  general,  the 
form  of  mathematical  solution  in  braille  with 
the  writer  may  be  identical  with  the  same 
solution  done  on  the  ibraille  slate,  type  slate, 
or  with  pencil  and  paper.  As  in  most  phases 
of  instruction,  notation  must  be  thoroughly 
taught  and  dot-perfect,  and  for  every  type 
of  example  a  definite  "blue  print"  for  the 
procedure  must  be  devised  by  the  teacher 
and  presented  to  the  pupils. 

The  advantages  have  been  found  to  be 
speed  and  permanent  record  of  wor^k  done. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  girl  in  our  school 
who  could  use  a  pocket  slate  to  better  ad- 


vantage in  mathematics  than  could  any  of 
the  'best  pupils  use  the  type  slate.  Further, 
she  had  a  permanent  record  of  her  work  to 
file  in  a  note  book  or  to  turn  in  for  correc- 
tion. The  most  common  criticism  offered  to 
this  use  of  the  braille  writers  is  that  if,  dur- 
ing a  solution,  a  pupil  does  make  a  mistake 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  work  it  is 
necessary  that  the  work  be  redone,  from  the 
point  of  error.  This  is  true  but  it  has  also 
been  found  that  the  work  can  be  rewritten 
very   readily. 

For  ordinary  classroom  instruction  it  has 
been  found  that  braille  writers  are  very 
noisy,  though  in  my  estimation  they  are  not 
much  noisier  than  the  ordinary  typewriter. 
They  do  make  a  different  kind  of  noise,  the 
clash  of  the  space  bar  against  the  escape- 
ment dog  being  different  from  that  of  the 
hammer  of  the  key  against  the  paper  roll  in 
quality  more  than  in  volume.  In  either  case, 
the  teacher  must  devise  routine  procedure 
for  dictation  to  a  class  and  should  never  put 
herself  in  the  position  of  competing  with 
the  respective  (but  not  respecting)  machines. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  chief  difificulties  in  rig- 
idly carrying  out  any  scheme  or  routine  for 
dictation  is  the  wide  range  in  the  writing 
abilities  of  the  pupils. 

We  have  found  that  a  routine  inspection  of 
the  braille  writers  is  a  big  help  in  preventing 
serious  breakages  and  maladjustments  in  the 
machines.  Once  a  week  a  mechanic  goes  over 
all  of  the  machines  to  check  on  their  con- 
dition. It  was  found  that  the  tension  on  the 
carriage  was  so  great  that  the  escapement 
dog  broke  frequently.  A  lessening  of  this 
tension  has  decreased  the  number  of  break- 
ages, the  clashing  noise,  and  has  not  sig- 
nificantly decreased  the  speed  with  which 
one  may  write  on  the  machine. 

The  paper  shutter  has  been  found  to  be 
a  weak  feature  on  the  Foundation  machines 
though  the  newer  models  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat   improved   in   this   respect. 

The  above  paragraphs  are  not  presented 
with  any  malice,  rather  as  details  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  ibraille  writers  in 
our  school.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  point 
out  weaknesses  in  our  own  kleidographs,  for 
they,  too,  get  out  of  repair  and  consume  the 
time  of  the  mechanic  each  week. 
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There  is  still  one  boy  in  school  who  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  possible  one  of  tem- 
perament sees  no  advantage  in  the  use  of 
the  braille  writer.  He  is  the  inevitable  ex- 
ception, all  of  the  other  pupils  finding  the 
machines  essential  to  their  own  progress.  All 
of   the   teachers   find   the   writers   vital    tools 


in  instruction,  and  there  is  usually  a  shortage 
of  machines  during  particularly  busy  sea- 
sons. However,  we  are  trying  to  use  those 
machines  we  have  to  the  fullest  advantage, 
our  brief  two  year  experience  with  braille 
writers  making  us  quite  dependent  upon 
them. 


Sectional  Meeting 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Coville,  Presiding 
Miss  Dorothy  O.  Post,  Secretary 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the 
request  was  made  by  Superintendent  Line- 
berry  of  North  Carolina  that  suggestions  for 
new  books  to  be  put  in  Braille  be  given  to 
the  Printing  House  Committee. 

Mr.  Frampton  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind  made  the  request  that  a  paper 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Hoard  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute on  the  subject  "Why  Not  Italian"  be 
read.  This  paper  was  read  and  is  included 
at  the  end  of  the  discussion. 

In  her  introduction  Mrs.  Coville  told  of 
the  two  weeks  of  study  made  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Virginia  School  before  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  fall  of  1935.  Following  this, 
requests  were  made  that  Mrs.  Coville's  plan 
of  faculty  study  be  explained,  read  and   in- 


cluded in  the  report.  Mrs.  Coville  explained 
that  the  study  was  made  from  September 
16th  through  October  1,  1935.  The  faculty 
met  for  study  and  discussion  six  and  one-half 
hours  per  day  for  this  two  weeks  period. 
Each  person  analyzed  and  evaluated  him- 
self personally  and  this  was  followed  by 
discussion.  Professional  books  were  used 
to  check  the  soundness  of  conclusions  drawn. 
As  a  result  definite  conclusions  were  drawn 
as  to  proper  procedures.  Occasionally 
through  the  year  the  group  evaluated  and 
checked  the  work  done  one  the  basis  of  the 
conclusions    drawn. 

The   plan   of   the   Faculty   Study   as   given 
by  Mrs.  Coville  is  as  follows: 


FACULTY  STUDY 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Department  for  the  Blind 
Session  193S-1936 


I.     Personnel 

1.  Preparation  of  teacher 

2.  What  traits  of  personality  do  you  con- 
sider most  desirable  for  teachers  of  the 
blind? 

3.  How  do  you  measure  your  skill  as  an 
instructor? 

4.  Please  indicate  your  professional  growth 
in  terms  of: 

a.  summer   sessions 


b.  reading 

c.  study  courses 

d.  faculty  study 

e.  other  activities 

What  do  you  think  of  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind? 
Have  you  suggestions  for  improving  it? 

How  many  years  have  you  taught  at 
V.  S.  D.  B.?  What  per  cent  of  increase 
in   salary  have  you  had? 
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II.  Curricula 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  outstanding 
principles  of  modern  educational  the- 
ory and  practice?  To  what  extent  is 
our  curriculum  based  on  these? 

2.  What  assurance  have  you  that  your  ob- 
jectives are  definite  and  sound? 

3.  How  is  your  curriculum  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child? 

4.  How  do  our  curriculum  courses  co,m- 
pare  with  those  in  public  schools  as  to 
subject  content;  as  to  desirable  texts; 
as  to  flexibility  of  courses? 

5.  What  provisions  are  made  for  character 
training: 

a.  In  the  classroom? 

b.  In   extra-curricular   activities? 

c.  What  points  do  you   think  should  be 
especially  stressed? 

III.  Organization  of  school. 

1.  Outline  your  opinion  of  the  standards 
of  accomplishment  in  the  Department 
for  the   Blind. 

Have  you  suggestions  as  to  their 
improvement? 

2.  Explain  your  understanding  of  our  pol- 
icies of  grade  placement  of  children. 

How  does  this  compare  with  your 
public  school  experience? 

Have  you  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement? 

3.  How  do  you  determine  your  recom- 
mendations for  promotions? 

Have  you  other  suggestions? 

4.  Did  you  have  special  training  for  teach- 
ing the  blind  before  beginning  work  at 
V.  S.  D.  B.? 

By  whom  trained?  Of  what  did  it 
consist? 

Did  you  receive  special  training  at 
V.   S.  D.   B.? 

By  whom  trained?  Of  what  did  it 
consist? 

Do  you  consider  such  training  ade- 
quate? 

If  not,  what  suggestions  can  you 
offer? 


IV.  Instruction 

1.  Diagnose  your  methods  as  to  correla- 
tion of  project  work  and  formal  instruc- 
tion; adaptation  of  subject  matter;  pro- 
visions made  for  individual  differences. 

2.  How  do  you  test  the  effectiveness  of 
your  methods?  Do  you  approve  of  the 
present  system  of  examinations? 

3.  How  do  you  develop  school  citizenship 
in   your   classroom? 

4.  How   do   you   determine   pupil   growth? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  experience  a 
personal  satisfaction  in  your  work? 

V.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  school 
environment  affects  educational  progress? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  morale  of  our 
student  body? 

VI.  What    beneficial    results    do    you    antici- 
pate from  the  new  building  and  equipment? 
What  recommendations  do  you  make  re- 
garding the  care  of  same? 

VII.  Please  give  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  following: 

1.  The  best  use  of  our  Braille  library. 

2.  Placement  and  use  of  radios. 

3.  Placement  and  use  of  talking  books. 

4.  Placement  and  use  of  Braille  writers. 
Q.  What    is    the   best   placement    and    use 

of   Braille  writers? 

A.  Virginia  places  writers  in  the  fourth 
grade  trying  to  strike  a  grade  for  experiment 
and  then  they  could  be  moved  up  or  down 
as  needed.  They  proved  very  successful  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grade  and  older  pupils 
were  allowed  to  learn  to  use  them  as  they 
wished.  Colorado  uses  them  for  Algebra  as 
does  Indiana,  Illinois  and  New  York.  North 
Carolina  uses  the  typewriter  for  Algebra. 
A  discussion  followed  as  to  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  check  on  mental  processes  when 
typewriter  is  used.  In  large  classes  it  is  not 
advisable  to  allow  pupils  to  do  too  much 
head  work  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion. 

Q.  Do  Braille  writers  create  a  distaste  for 
use  of  slate? 
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A.  Perhaps  they  do  but  one  college  stu- 
dent has  advised  pupils  not  to  get  too  de- 
pendent on  a  machine.  Braille  Writers  in 
college  classes  are  not  practical.  North  Car- 
olina pays  for  readers. 

Q.  Has  anyone  tried  combining  two  or 
more  high  school  subjects  such  as  English 
combined  with  another  subject  as  a  pro- 
gram  of  integration. 

A.  It  has  not  been  tried  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  is  only  experimental  in  schools 
for  the  seeing.  A  question  arose  here  as  to 
the  loss  of  appreciation  in  the  study  of  lit- 
erary classics. 

Q.  What  is  your  requirement  of  classics 
for   collateral  reading? 

A.  In  many  schools  minimum  and  option- 
al lists  were  given.  In  the  Missouri  school  a 
point  system  of  credits  is  used  to  make  read- 
ing requirements  fairer.  Books  are  assigned 
a  point  value  of  1,  2,  3  or  4  according  to  the 
number  of  volumes.  Sixteen  points  are  re- 
quired for  the  year.  Evaluation  by  pages  is 
poor.  Discretion  must  be  used  in  assigning 
the  reading  list.  The  amount  of  reading  done 
is  determined  by  the  locality,  the  class,  the 
requirements   of   colleges   and   other   factors. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  physics  taught? 

A.  Physics  is  satisfactory  in  some  schools 
and  too  difficult  for  average  students  in 
others.  In  Virginia  boys  in  upper  classes  take 
physics  and  the  girls  take  domestic  science. 
Many  felt  that  physics  problems  are  found 
in  every  day  life  and  have  a  place  in  the  life 


of  the  blind   child.   Biology  appeals  to  both 
boys    and    girls    while    physics    is    of    more      \ 
interest  to  boys.  Biology  could  be  made  more 
practical  and  less  theoretical. 

Mrs.  Coville:  The  American  Foundation 
will  sponsor  further  research  in  adapting 
textbook  material  for  use  in  high  school 
classes  for  the  Blind  with  the  help  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B. 

Q.  What  professional  books  or  magazines 
have  you  found  helpful? 

A.  The  Educational  Digest  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Readers  Digest  is  very  helpful. 
This   is  published  at  Ann   Arbor,   Michigan. 

Q.  To    what    extent    are    standard    intelli-    j 
gence  tests  used  for  grading  students?  1 

A.  A  few  schools  use  them  thus  but  the 
majority  use  them  as  helps,  not  as  infallible 
guides  for  placement.  One  uses  standard 
achievement  tests  in  arithmetic  but  such 
tests  are  not  in  Braille  and  must  be  dictated. 
Intelligence  or  achievement  tests  are  best 
used  to  support  or  check  up  on  teacher 
judgment. 

Q.  Is  there  a  decrease  in  the  interest  in 
Latin? 

A.  There  is  no  decrease  in  interest  at  the 
Virginia  School.  There  is  a  decrease  in  in- 
terest in  Overbrook.  A  propaganda  about  the 
distaste  for  Latin  can  affect  the  entire  school. 
The  textbook  by  Ullman  and  Henry  is  more 
interesting  than  D'ooge.  Spanish  is  becom- 
ing more  desirable  in  some  schools  than 
Latin. 


WHY  NOT  ITALIAN? 

S.  W.  Hoard 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Within  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  electing  Italian. 
The  enrollment  in  Italian  classes  in  our 
schools  and  universities  has  advanced  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  over  that  of  1935-4. 
And  last  January  there  was  such  a  demand 
for  this  subject  among  the  pupils  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  (New  York  City)  that  a  class  in 
Elementary   Italian  was  organized  there. 


The  reasons  for  this  interest  in  Italian 
are  apparent.  There  is  a  large  Italian  popu- 
lation along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in 
many  inland  towns  as  well.  And  it  is  but 
natural  that  children  of  Italian  descent 
should  be  eager  to  learn  something  of  the 
language  of  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
But  more  important  is  the  desire  of  the  in- 
tellectual student  to  enjoy  the  treasures  of 
Italian  literature  and   thought. 
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Interest  in  Italian  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  meteoric  rise  of  the  Fascist  State — that 
strange  phenomenon  of  modern  times.  A 
phenomenon,  however,  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. How  important  it  is,  if  we  are  to 
judge  or  argue  competently  about  the  activ- 
ities of  dictators,  to  have  first  hand  informa- 
tion through  Italian  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Observing  the  kind  of  propaganda  set 
forth  there,  we  might  take  warning  or,  being 
persuaded,  go  forth  and  further  our  interests 
in  like  manner. 

But  apart  from  general  or  cultural  reasons 
Italian  is  important  for  certain  workers  for 
the  Blind.  Home  teachers  and  social  work- 
ers might  profit  from  the  study  of  Italian, 
and  in  a  very  practical  way.  Language  bar- 
riers and  misunderstanding  of  foreign  cul- 
ture and  attitudes  are  likely  to  hinder  their 
effectiveness.  Even  an  elementary  study  of 
the  foreign  language  will  make  for  closer 
bonds  qf  understanding  between  the  social 
worker  and  his  cases. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  dearth  of 
Italian  literature  for  readers  of  braille.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  cannot  begin  to 
supply  the  demands  made  upon  it  for  Italian 
books  and  periodicals  in  braille.  Not  even  a 
good  Italian  gram,mar  or  dictionary  is  avail- 
able— to  say  nothing  of  important  literary 
works.  A  number  of  my  former  pupils  have 
remarked    frequently    when     they    visit     the 


school  that  they  are  interested  in  Italian  for 
cultural  or  professional  reasons  but  can  ob- 
tain no  books.  It  is  for  the  needs  of  such 
persons  that  I  wish  to  voice  a  plea.  If  a 
grammar,  a  dictionary  and  a  good  anthology 
of  Italian  prose  and  verse  could  be  brailled 
such  needs  would  be  well  met.  Instruction  in 
my  own  class  has  been  greatly  hampered 
because  there  is  no  standard  Italian  gram- 
mar in  braille  as  there  is  for  Spanish  and 
French.  We  have  been  forced,  therefore, 
to  copy  the  rules  and  sentences  laboriously 
from  dictation,  a  process  which  retards  prog- 
ress and  dampens  enthusiasm. 

As  a  tool  for  culture  Italian  is  much  more 
effective  than  Spanish  by  reason  of  its  su- 
perior literature.  There  are  no  names  in 
Spanish  comparable  to  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto,  Giordano  Brono,  Leopardi.  Further- 
more there  is  a  quantity  of  fine  Italian  that 
has  been  written  expressly  for  young  people. 
Edmondo  De  Amicis,  Giovanni  PascoH, 
Clementina  Bagagli  are  examples  of  first 
rate  authors  who  have  written  some  of  their 
most  engaging  work  for  Youth.  The  spark- 
ling dialogue  of  Goldoni's  comedies  is  also 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  High 
School   students. 

In  spite  of  the  laborious  methods  made 
necessary  by  the  lack  of  standard  texts  we 
have    enjoyed    our    class    immensely. 


Sectional  Meeting 
ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Emma  F.  Williams,  Alabama,  Presiding 


Thirty-five   teachers  present. 

1.  Most  Effective  Methods  in  Teaching  Pri- 
mary Reading  and  Phonics.  By  Miss  Mar- 
garet Philips,  Teacher  First  Grade,  Penn- 
sylvania Institution. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  most  inter- 
esting discussion  by  Mrs.  O.  Chatfield  of 
Ohio,  who  showed  books  and  materials 
used  with  her  classes. 

2.  Reading  in  Upper  Elementary  Grades. 
Harriet  Butts   Branch. 


Her  paper  was  followed  by  instructive 
discussion   from   all  present. 

3.  Most  Effective  Methods  of  Teaching 
Braille  Writing.  Miss  Bertha  Bell  Bennett, 
Vinton,   Iowa. 

After  Miss  Bennett's  paper  was  read 
discussions  came  up  about  the  use  of 
Braille  writer  and  typewriter  which  cov- 
ered  the   time   allowed   for  meeting. 
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MOST    EFFECTIVE    METHODS    IN    TEACHING 
PRIMARY   READING  AND  PHONICS 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Philips 

Teacher,  First  Grade,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind 


To  know  just  how  to  present  the  first  steps 
in  reading  to  blind  children  has  been  a  great 
problem  to  me  for  several  years.  When  one 
visits  the  primary  grades  in  public  schools 
and  observes  there  the  attractive  and  stimu- 
lating methods  used,  it  is  little  wonder  we 
produce  uninteresting  and  slow  readers. 

Our  method  has  always  been  to  learn  the 
name  and  sound  of  a  few  letters,  which  can 
be  used  in  words;  such  as  m-a-n-r-s-e-i,  drill- 
ing on  these  sounds  and  letters  before  form- 
ing the  words,  the  child  wondering  why 
study  this  way  and  what  do  the  letters  mean. 

During  the  time  the  Temple  University 
students  were  scheduled  for  practice  teach- 
ing in  my  grade,  the  instructor  said  to  me 
after  observing  drawing  around  patterns,  on 
the  cushions  with  tacks,  "Why  can't  you  use 
these  patterns  in  story  form  in  reading  and 
writing?"  I  had  conferences  with  the  stu- 
dents; they  seemed  interested,  so  we  worked 
on  the  picture  method,  on  a  small  scale.  The 
children  showed  great  interest.  We  outlined 
some  patterns  with  a  dressmaker's  tracer; 
the  children  cut  out  the  patterns  or  pictures, 
pasted  them  on  braille  writing  paper  and 
wrote  their  stories. 

This  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  braille  picture 
book.  So  last  September  I  had  a  small  book 
ready  for  my  beginners.  The  book  contains 
six  pictures  of  different  animals.  Each  pic- 
ture lesson  has  three  short  sentences  or 
stories  about  the  animal.  The  first  lesson  is 
about  a  dog.  We  began  by  talking  about 
dogs — kinds — names — color.  I  told  the  chil- 
dren I  was  going  to  show  them  a  picture 
of  a  dog.  This  was  on  a  separate  paper.  We 
outlined  the  picture  with  our  fingers  for 
some  time — getting  the  position  of  the  body 
— 'head,  feet,  and  tail.  Then  I  gave  them 
crayons  to  color  their  pictures.  This  created 
much  interest  as  each  child  selected  the  color 
they  wanted.  The  next  lesson  we  talked 
about  names  given  to  dogs.  I  asked  them 
if  they  had  ever  heard  the  name  "JiP-"  Some 


had — others  laughed  at  such  a  name.  I  told 
the  children  I  was  going  to  show  them  the 
word  "Jip"  in  braille.  Each  child  was  given 
a  Boston  drill  board  with  the  word  "Jip" 
written  in  braille,  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  board.  I  placed  the  words  "see"  and 
"run"  on  the  boards  and  found  they  were 
learning  rapidly  to  read  the  different  words. 
Our  printer,  Mr.  Norman,  printed  the 
words  preceding  each  lesson  making  a  sep- 
arate book.  So  we  used  first  the  drill  board, 
then  the  book  until  we  knew  enough  words 
and  colored  enough  pictures  to  read  several 
lessons.  The  day  the  children  were  given 
the  reading  book,  which  was  the  last  week  in 
September,  I  invited  Miss  Hartman,  our 
second  grade  teacher  (totally  blind)  to  ob- 
serve the  reading.  To  the  surprise  of  all 
the  children  were  thrilled  to  find  they  could 
read  lessons  in  braille.  At  the  end  of  four 
weeks  of  school  we  had  completed  this  book 
and  the  children  were  begging  for  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  work. 

Previous  years  many  of  my  children  have 
not  read  simple  sentences  vmtil  December 
or  January. 

Mr.  Norman  and  I  illustrated  in  a  very 
crude  way  the  first  part  of  the  Primer — 
"Peter  and  Peggy."  These  stories  were  very 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  children  as  they 
told  experiences  and  gave  illustrations  of  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  They  again  had  great  pleas- 
ure in  coloring  the  clothing — selecting  the 
colors  they  liked  best — then  drawing  the 
faces  of  the  boy  and  girl.  The  next  book  we 
printed  and  illustrated  was  the  story  of 
"The  Three  Bears."  This  was  the  last  pic- 
ture book  printed. 

Next  year  I  want  to  have  printed  more 
stories  about  the  boy  and  girl — their  exper- 
iences at  school  and  at  play.  These  stories 
seem  to  appeal  more  to  the  younger  children. 

In  questioning  the  totally  blind  child  about 
the    illustrated    stories,    this    is    the    response 
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given    me — I    questioned    separately    first    a 
girl,    then   a   boy: 

1.  Do  you  like  the  braille  picture  books? 
Girl — yes 

Boy — yes 

2.  Why? 

Girl — No  answer. 

Boy — I  read  it  to  my  mother.  I  like  the 
house  in  "The  Three  Bears,"  and  I  like  to 
use  crayons  and  make  the  pictures  the  color 
I  want. 

3.  Would  you  rather  have  the  stories  with- 
out the  pictures? 

Girl — yes 
Boy — yes 

4.  Why? 

Girl — I  don't  want  them  in  because  they 
take  too  much  roo,m. 

Boy — When  I  get  to  the  end  of  a  line  I 
would  not  have  to  go  over  the  spacing.  I 
could  read  along  the  line. 

5.  Do  you  like  to  color  the  pictures? 
Girl — yes,  I  like  to  color  them. 
Boy — yes 

6.  Which  pictures  do  you  like  better? 

Girl — The  broken  chair  in  the  bear  book 
because  I  can  see  the  bear  crying.  I  can  see 
his  tears. 

Boy — ^The  bouse  because  it  looks  like  a 
real  house. 

7.  Which  picture  ibook  do  you  like  the  best? 
Girl — I  like  them  all. 


Boy — Peter  and  Peggy  book  because  I 
like  to  read  about  the  boy  and  girl.  When  I 
don't  know  what  they  are  like  the  pictures 
tell  me. 

We  have  taken  quite  a  number  of  excur- 
sions this  year — in  town  to  the  department 
stores  looking  at  the  toys  at  Christmas  time; 
to  the  brook,  the  grocery  store,  the  drug 
store  for  ice  cream,  the  zoo,  the  woods,  the 
firehouse,  railroad  station.  Heard  the  trains. 
A  trip  in  to  Broad  Street  station  on  the 
electric   train. 

These  excursions  made  splendid  topics  for 
conversation — spelling — and  composition  in 
both  Grade  I  and  Grade  II.  The  children 
wrote  their  own  stories,  saved  the  papers 
and  made  a  book  to  take  home. 

I  taught  by  the  word  method  until  Christ- 
mas. When  we  returned  to  school  after  the 
holidays  I  started  phonics  using  the  Newark 
Phonetic  Drill  books  each  day.  This  im- 
proved the  spelling  and  helped  in  working 
out  the  new  words.  Each  child  could  name, 
sound,  and  write  the  alphabet  before  promo- 
tion to  Grade  II. 

Whether  these  methods  could  be  used  by 
other  teachers  cannot  be  said.  They  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  effective  methods  I 
have  used  since  teaching  blind  children. 

My  children  read  the  three  braille  picture 
books — The  Beginners  Primer — The  Elson 
Primer — The  Beacon  Primer — The  Out- 
Door  Land — Part  I — Wag  and  Puff — Win- 
ston Primer  and  Binem  First  Reader  Part 
I  and  II. 


BRAILLE   READING 

Mrs.  0.  C  HATFIELD,  Ohio 


1.  A  mental  age  of  six  or  over  has  been 
found  necessary  for  the  rapid  attainment 
of  independence  in  reading. 

2.  All  reading  closely  related  to  the  activity 
program. 

3.  Definite  periods  each  day. 

4.  No  one  method  and  no  one  set  of  books 
always  used. 


5.  Materials  and  methods  chosen  to  meet 
the  capacities  of  the  individuals  and  the 
particular  groups  .  .  .  according  to  ability. 

6.  Least  mature  group  has  books  and  ma- 
terials provided  that  have  not  previously 
been  used  by  the  more  advanced  groups 
...  if  possible.  (Eliminating  the  feelings 
of    discouragement    and   inferiority). 
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7.  Efforts  made  to  obtain  the  desirable  atti- 
tudes and  appreciations,  habits  and  skills. 

Reading    Activities    Related    to    the    Group 
Experiences 

(Material  composed  by  children  and  teacher) 

A.  From  bulletin  board: 

Personal  or  group  notes  .  .  .  Betty  please 
water  the  window  boxes   today,   etc. 

B.  From    charts: 

Directions  or  suggestions  for  activities, 
following  plans  previously  made  b}^  the 
group,  passing  materials,  etc. 

C.  From  booklets: 

Made  by  the  children,  stories  of  group 
interests  and  creative  individual  stories, 
etc. 

D.  From    communications: 

Reading  letters,  invitations  sent  from 
one  grade  to  us  or  from  a  child  in  the 
room.  Reading  parts  of  the  newspaper 
that   they  each   contributed. 

Reading  From  Books  in  a  Group 

Pre-primers,  primers  and  first  readers  are 
chosen  for  their  special  interest  to  the  group 
or  because  of  their  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  the  children.  Different  material  for  each 
group. 

A.  Activities  related  to  the  care  and  use  of 

the  child's  book. 

1.  Reading  his  own  name  on  cover. 

2.  Reading  page  numbers. 

3.  Learning   how   to   read    the   names   of 
the  various  primers,  etc. 

B.  Silent  reading. 

1.  To  find  the   solution  of  a  problem  in 
the  plot. 

2.  To  prepare  for  dramatic  oral  reading. 

3.  To    select   a    story    to    be    used    for   a 
specific  purpose. 

C.  Oral  reading. 

1.  To   share   enjoyment   with   the   group. 

2.  For  fuller  understanding. 

3.  To   read   the   dialogvie  in   parts. 

Individual  Use  of  Work-Type  Materials 

(These    materials    emphasize    careful    dis- 
crimination   and    comprehension.     They    are 


related    to    experience    reading    or    made    to 
correlate  with  book  reading.) 

A.  Cut    up    stories    .    .   .    sentence    or  phrase 

units  .  .  .  put  the  story  together. 

B.  Checking  yes   and   no   statements.  0 

C.  Stacking  like  words  or  phrases. 

D.  Finding   the    correct    word   or    phrase    to 

finish    the    sentence    in    multiple    choice 
type  of  exercises. 

Procedure 

Beginning    reading    related    to    the    child's" 
experiences. 

A.  Child's  name,   name  of  pets,   family,   etc., 

are  used  as  an  approach  to  reading.  This 
material  must  have  .  .  . 

B.  Material      composed     by     children      with 

teacher's    help    is    used    as   an   approach. 
This   material   must   have   .    .    . 

1.  Interesting  content. 

2.  Literary  quality,  repetition,  colorful 
words  and  phrases. 

3.  Simple   vocabulary. 

4.  Short    sentences. 

5.  Much   repetition   from   story   to   story. 

C.  Plan  for  first  lessons: 

1.  Brailled  as  a  unit     ..  .  by  teacher. 

2.  Children  read  the  unit  as  a  whole 

3.  Teacher  suggests  content  through 
skillful  suggestions  and  questions. 

4.  Teacher  guides  child's  hands  over 
sentences,  to  establish  correct  move- 
ment; to  help  the  child  get  the  cor- 
relation between  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten symbols. 

5.  The   children   find   separate   sentences. 

6.  The  children  find  simple  phrases  con- 
taining   interesting    words. 

7.  Eventually  some  practice  is  given  to 
fix  important  words. 

Pre-Primer    Reading 

A.  The  procedure  is  similar  except  that  the 

material  is  taken   from  the  book  rather 
than   the   child's   immediate    experiences. 

B.  After    six    or   more    weeks,    reading    tried 

directly  from   the   books. 

C.  Phrase    and    word    cards    valuable    if    the 

child  can  make  the  transfer  and  compare 
them  with  those  in  the  book. 
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D.  Word  cards  especially  valuable  in  'begin- 
ning reading  when  used  for  rapid  phrase 
and  sentence  building. 

Advanced  Book  Reading 

A.  Silent  Reading 

1.  Thought  unit  selected,  depending  on 
the  ability  of  the  group  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  selection. 

2.  Emphasis  put  on  comprehension  and 
silent  reading  is  directed  by: 

a.  Questions  related  to  the  content. 

b.  Problems  to  solve. 

c.  Looking  for  a  humorous  part. 

B.  Oral   Reading 

1.  Follows  silent  reading  to  develop 
fluency. 

2.  Child's  motive  may  be: 

a.  To   understand   the   story   better. 

b.  To    share    the    story   with    another 
class  or  room. 

c.  To  read  the  story  in  parts  to  enjoy 
the  dialogue. 

d.  To   prepare   for  dramatization. 

C.  Discussion: 

To   clear  up: 

a.  Meanings 

b.  To  select  favorite  characters,  etc. 

D.  Study  of  new  and  difficult  words 

1.  They  may  be  used  in  oral  discussion 
before  silent  reading  and  used  in 
charts. 

2.  They  may  be  discovered  through  the 
content  if  good  concise  suggestions 
as  to  content  are  given  before  reading. 


3.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  are  em- 
phasized when  two  or  more  words  are 
read  which  begin  with  the  same 
sound.  Bringing  this  similarity  to  the 
child's  ,mind  soon  helps  him  to  learn 
independently  the  function  of  the  let- 
ter sounds. 

4.  Differences  in  words;  as  clock  and 
lock,  took  and  look,  spin  and  in,  as 
well  as   the  similarity  are  noted. 

5.  Like   endings    or   beginnings    noted. 

6.  In  work  type  material,  similar  words 
may  be  presented  for  choice,  and 
training  afforded  in  phonetic  dis- 
crimination. 

Testing 

A.  /\.fter  the  first  semester  informal  and 
standardized  tests  are  given  at  intervals, 
by  the  teacher. 

1.  The  results  of  the  tests  combined  with 
results  of  daily  work  are  a  basis  for 
grouping. 

2.  The  results  of  tests  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  selecting  material  and  books. 

3.  The  results  of  tests  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  diagnosing  individual  diffi- 
culties and  for  giving  individual  help. 

Books 

Hardy,  Marjorie  .  .  .  The  Little  Book  .  .  . 
Child's  Own  Way  Series. 

Lewis,    W.    D.    and    Gehres,    E.    M.    .    .    . 
Tots  and  Toys. 


READING  IN  THE  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Harriett  Butts  Branch,  Maryland 


The  question  as  to  the  best,  most  logical 
and  beneficial  method  of  teaching  reading 
to  blind  children  in  the  elementary  grades 
has  never  been  determined  or  agreed  upon 
by  teachers  of  this  subject.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  plans  in  this  paper,  but 
rather  to  discuss  three  cardinal  points  which 
naturally  arise  in  any  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject.   The  first  of  these  points  is: 


1.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to 
oral  and  silent  reading.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  oral  reading  is  very  important,  be- 
cause it  develops  self-expression.  Most  of 
the  reading  done  by  children  is  done  silent- 
ly, that  is  the  reading  of  lesson  material, 
and  class  is  often  their  only  opportunity 
for  reading  aloud.  Plays  read  aloud  or 
stories  dramatized  are  a  helpful  means  of 
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acquiring-  poise,   confidence,   and  assurance 
among  blind  children. 

There  are  some  children  who  read  very 
slowly,  even  in  the  upper  'Elementary  Grades 
and  regardless  of  the  time  spent  on  oral 
reading  improve  very  Httle  in  speed.  How- 
ever, these  same  children  can  read  silently, 
though  slowly,  and  comprehend  a  great  deal. 
With  this  type  of  child  it  seems  feasible  to 
devote  most  of  the  time  to  silent  reading, 
checking  his  ability,  and  developing  his 
ability    to    read    intelligently. 

For  two  years  I  have  used  My  Weekly 
Reader  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  reading- 
classes  and  have  found  it  very  helpful.  The 
children  anxiously  await  its  arrival  each 
week  and  are  eager  to  read  aloud  or  silently 
the  material  within  its  covers.  The  first 
article  usually  deals  with  some  important 
national  or  international  problem  and  we 
read  it  aloud  so  that  necessary  explanations 
can  be  made.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed 
in  this  year's   issues  are: 

Work  on  Problem  of  Crime 
A  New  Queen  Takes  to  the  Sea 
Airplane    Routes   across   the    Pacific 
Soil  Erosion  and  Dust  Storms 
The   Olympic   Games  of  1936 

There  is  alwaj's  a  travelogue  in  the  paper 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  boys 
and  girls  by  Tom  Trott.  1  have  found  that 
there  is  a  carry-over  from  this  article  to 
geography  class  work.  "Sandie  the  Question 
Hound"  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
children  to  ask  questions  on  some  article  in 
the  paper  or  in  something  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Several  in  the  class  have  sent 
in  questions  this  year  and  have  had  replies. 
At  the  end  of  the  paper  there  are  a  number 
of  tests,  multiple  choice,  true  false,  vocabu- 
lary tests  and  discussion  questions.  This 
paper  has  been  excellent  material  for  an 
interesting  source  of  oral  and  silent  reading. 
2.  Amount  of  Time  to  be  Spent  on  Me- 
chanics of  Reading-. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  the  mechanics  of  reading  should 
be  very  little  in  comparison  with  that  de- 
voted to  other  phases  of  the  work.  Most  of 
this  drill  can  and  should  be  done  in  the 
primary  grades  and  with  an  occasional 
check-up   should   constitute  a  minor  part   of 


the  class  work.  Too  great  an  emphasis  on 
mechanics  tend  to  lessen  the  child's  interest 
in  reading,  a  thing  which  certainly  should  be 
avoided. 

The  introduction  of  contractions  in  teach- 
ing Braille  to  beginners  has  been  experi- 
mented with  at  Perkins  and  should  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. In  tests  already  performed  in  pri- 
mary grades  the  results  were  favorable 
showing  that  there's  a  distinct  difference  in 
speed  and  accuracy  favoring  those  children 
reading  contractions.  There's  no  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  the  spelling  ability  of  children  in 
this  experiment  as  many  thought  might  be 
the  case.  However,  it  is  dangerous  to  draw 
conclusions  yet,  because  few  experiments 
have  been  performed.  One  of  the  teachers  in 
the  primary  grades  in  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  has  informed  me  that  she  has 
not  tried  the  method,  but  has  considered  it 
and  plans  to  try  it  next  year.  It  has  not 
been  tried  in  the  Maryland  School  as  yet, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  beginners  cannot 
read  grade  l'/2  Braille.  I  am  interested  to 
know  what  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from 
pooled  data  in  the  representative  schools  for 
the  blind.  If  tests  given  in  these  schools 
compared  favorably  with  those  already  given 
time  consumed  in  teaching  mechanics  of 
reading  woultd  be  greatly  reduced. 

3.  How  to  develop  the  Child's  ability  to 

read  intelligently. 

Upon  a  child's  abilitj^  to  read  intelligently, 
hangs  the  key  to  his  success  in  all  lines  of 
work.  His  ability  to  comprehend  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  is  of  prime  importance.  It 
is  the  duty  of  us,  as  teachers  of  reading,  to 
show  him  how  to  use  a  book  and  to  glean 
knowledge  from  its  pages.  Some  children 
can  read  a  story  and  answer  questions  on  it 
or  give  a  resume  intelligently.  However, 
there  are  children  who  read  a  story  or  as- 
signment in  some  subject  and  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  material  read.  It  is  this 
type  of  child  with  whom  we  are  most  con- 
cerned. To  read  with  a  purpose  seems  the 
best  way  to  develop  ability  in  reading  in- 
telligently. One  or  two  questions  given  to 
the  class  by  the  teacher  or  formed  by  the 
children  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  will 
serve  as  a  guide.  Ask  the  class  to  keep  the 
questions    in    mind    while    reading    and    then 
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have  the  questions  discussed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  period  of  silent  reading. 

The  reader,  "Why  and  Wherefore",  which 
was  used  in  the  fifth  grade  this  year  often 
asked  a  question  to  aid  the  reader.  In  this 
book  also  there  were  suggestions  for  creat- 
ing an  interest  in  reading  and  developing  a 
shrewd,  well-informed  reader. 

One  objection  to  many  of  the  reading 
books  now  used  in  elementary  grades  is 
that  the  stories  are  out-of-date,  dull,  and 
uninteresting.  There  are  stories  of  early 
locomotives  and  steamboats  whereas  .most 
children  want  to  read  modern  adventures  in 
radio  and  airplane. 

To  aid  the  child  in  reading  intelligently  is 
to  have  him  read  with  a  definite  purpose  and 
see  that  it  is  accomplished. 


It  seems  undesirable  and  artificial  to  con- 
form to  any  one  method  of  teaching  reading 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Each  teacher  will 
use  her  own  particular  methods.  Further- 
more, these  methods  will  be  pliable  and  can 
be  adapted  to  the  special  group  being  con- 
sidered. Regardless  of  methods  used,  cer- 
tain   standards   must   be   maintained. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  reading  ma- 
terial, the  problem  is  to  get  it  all  read.  We, 
as  teachers,  must  constantly  offer  incentives 
to  the  children  for  reading.  Books  afford  a 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,  information 
and  pleasure.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  en- 
able them  to  have  and  to  hold  a  genuine 
contagion  for  reading-. 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
BRAILLE  WRITING 

Bertha  Bell  Bennett 
Vinton,  Iowa 


If  this  were  my  first  year  of  teaching  I 
might  state  definite  rules  for  teaching  Braille 
writing.  But  my  limited  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  teaching  is  as  difficult 
as  the  understanding  of  the  Braille  is  to  the 
child.  Every  child  understands  and  visual- 
izes differently,  and  so  he  must  be  taught 
accordingly.  To  explain  to  a  class  that  -a- 
is  one,  -b-  is  one  three,  or  one  two — depend- 
ing upon  the  system  of  numbering  used — 
would  all  be  well  and  good  if  all  children 
were  mathematically  minded.  This  is  not 
true,  consequently  it  is  our  whole  duty  as 
teachers  to  find  the  best  method  of  approach 
to   each   child's  understanding. 

When  a  child  enters  the  first  grade  he 
will  probably  be  interested  in  writing.  At 
least  he  will  if  he  has  the  usual  amount  of 
child-curiosity.  He  will  feel  very  grown-up 
when  he  writes  the  first  letter.  The  slate 
will  interest  him  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  child  to  write  for  long  at  a  time  as  his 
little  hands  are  not  used  to  that  particular 
kind  of  exercise.  I  would  advise  that  a  first 
grade    child    write    quite    often,    but    not    for 


long  at  a  time.  If  he  especially  desires  the 
slate  he  should  by  all  means  be  permitted  to 
use  it  under  supervision.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stylus 
is  held.  The  little  fingers  are  not  long 
enough  to  guide  the  stylus  as  perfectly  as  we 
should  be  able  to  guide  it.  The  thumb  and 
second  finger  should  direct  the  stylus  while 
the  forefinger  steadies  it  from  the  top.  It 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  give  this  ex- 
planation to  a  child.  Either  place  the  fing- 
ers as  they  should  be  and  have  the  child 
practice  this  for  some  time,  or  have  your 
hand  examined  after  you  have  taken  the 
correct  position.  Above  all  things  do  not 
baffle  the  child  by  useless  explanations. 
Watch  the  first  few  dots  carefully  and  cor- 
rect the  paper  often.  I  think  that  it  is  best 
to  have  the  child  inake  a  line  of  one  letter 
and  then  if  errors  occur  repeat  the  same  let- 
ter until  it  is  correct.  Most  children  feel 
pride  in  their  work  and  wish  to  please  their 
teachers.  We  must  not  take  advantage  of 
this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  per- 
mit him   to  work  beyond  the  time  he  is   in- 
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terested.  It  seems  to  me  that  writing  a  whole 
word  is  too  complicated  for  a  very  young 
child  until  he  has  first  practiced  writing  each 
letter  over  a  number  of  times.  It  hardly 
seems  advisable  for  speed  to  be  considered 
early  in  the  grades.  This  too,  seems  a  mat- 
ter for  individual  concern.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  teaching  the  individual  child.  This  is  so 
very  important.  A  grade,  such  as  first,  sec- 
ond and  so  forth,  is  just  a  general  classifi- 
cation and  is  but  a  course  of  study  term  used 
in  the  scholastic  training  of  the  pupil.  A 
first  grade  of  ten  pupils  presents  ten  dis- 
tinct  teaching   problems. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  second  grade  in 
school  he  is  still  little  more  than  a  baby, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  write  for  long 
at  a  time.  His  spelling  words  and  sentences, 
which  have  been  studied,  make  a  splendid 
written  exercise.  The  language  period  offers 
opportunity    for    occasional    writing. 

This  year  I  personally  tried  an  exercise 
with  the  third  grade  which  I  found  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  I  took  a  very  simple 
sentence — such  as,  I  have  a  dog — and  had 
each  child  write  a  line  of  each  word.  After 
this  drill  had  been  completed,  I  had  them 
write  the  full  sentence.  I  noticed  a  great 
deal  of  improvement  after  this  drill  had  been 
used  for  about  three  months.  I  think  that 
it  not  only  interested  the  pupils,  but  in- 
creased their  accuracy  and  speed.  I  stressed 
perfect  attention  before  writing.  All  papers 
were  adjusted,  slides  closed,  and  styluses 
ready.  No  questions  were  answered  after 
the  class  had  started  writing.  This  was  dif- 
ficult at  first,  but  soon  the  whole  class  was 
remembering   a    sentence    without    difficuItJ^ 


One    child    was    not    bothered    by    another's 
questions. 

Written  spelling  seems  to  me  advisable, 
at  least  part  of  the  time,  for  all  the  grades. 

I  presume  that  the  mechanics  of  Braille 
writing  would  involve  such  things  as  the 
numbering  of  dots,  spacing,  inserting  omit- 
ted dots  and  the  removing  of  extra  ones. 
I  personally  stress  this  very  little.  I  do  think 
that  the  correcting  of  papers  is  very  im- 
portant, but  the  very  young  child  should  not 
be  confused  with  this  involved  process.  The 
step  by  step  correct  foundation  should  elim- 
inate the  necessity  of  stressing  the  mechanics 
of  writing.  I  realize  that  mistakes  will  occur 
no  matter  how  carefully  the  child  has  been 
trained.  But  it  seems  better  to  have  the 
work  repeated  or  similar  work  assigned  than 
to  correct  the  work  already  written.  To  cor- 
rect a  Braille  paper  which  has  extra  dots, 
or  needs  more  dots,  makes  even  a  teacher 
shudder.  Shut  your  eyes  and  try  it.  It  can 
be  done,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  little  trying, 
and  causes  a  child  to  grow  impatient  and 
lose  interest. 

Again  I  «ay,  "Please  remember  that  the 
child  is  an  individual."  Our  best  guide  is  a 
sympathetic  observation  of  the  reactions  of 
the  children  we  are  teaching.  It  is  important 
to  be  efficient  in  our  teaching,  but  it  is  far 
more  important  to  be  sympathetic  and  un- 
derstanding. 

I  am  not  an  authority.  I  simply  state 
these  few  observations  which  have  come  to 
me  during  my  teaching  experience.  If  I  am 
in  error  I  am  willing  to  take  advice,  but  if 
I  have  given  you  at  least  one  new  idea,  I  am 
repaid  for  my  effort. 


Sectional  Meeting 
MUSIC  TEACHERS 

John  Meldrum 

Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  presiding 


Meeting  called  to  order  at  2:00  o'clock  by 
Mr.  Meldrum. 

Each  person  present  arose  and  announced 
his  name,  school  and  the  department  he 
represented. 


"Piano  Classes  In  The  Public  Schools  and 
In  the  Schools  for  the  Blind"  by  Georgia 
Caldwell,  Music  Department,  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by  Dr.  R.  P. 
Lewars    of   the    Overbrook   School: 
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"Harold  Bauer,  famous  concert  pianist, 
has  said:  'Music  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a 
social  activity.  Unlike  the  other  arts,  it  re- 
quires co-operative  action  from  the  begin- 
ning, for  the  efiforts  of  at  least  two  indivi- 
duals, those  of  the  composer  and  those  of 
the  performer,  are  needed  to  bring  it  to 
life.  And  when  these  two  are  brought  to- 
gether, a  third  becomes  necessary,  namely, 
the  listener.  .  .  ." 

For  years,  the  amateur  performer  has  been 
somewhat  discredited,  if  not  actually  de- 
spised. It  is  high  time  that  his  status  should 
be  restored,  for  the  amateur — the  disinter- 
ested, unprofessional  lover  of  music — is  the 
very  center  and  backbone  of  musical  life. 
It  is  our  business  to  encourage  and  develop 
the  ajnateur  spirit  and  the  amateur's  un- 
selfish love  of  music,  not  because  this  may 
lead  to  excellence  in  performance,  but  be- 
cause without  it  and  all  it  implies  in  the  finer 
human  relationships,  our  work  is  futile  and 
our  art  itself  is  little  more  than  a  beautiful 
but  empty  shell. 

"Some  of  the  very  great  masters  of  music 
taught  piano  classes  expressly  for  their  ad- 
vanced students  and  used  these  classes  to 
supplement  their  private  lessons.  The  idea 
of  piano  classes  for  beginning  students  of 
music  has  developed  quite  recently,  especial- 
ly so  considering  its  addition  to  the  public 
school  curriculum.  The  earliest  notable 
work  of  this  kind  originated  in  Boston,  Mass., 
under  the  guidance  of  Osbourne  McConathy, 
formerly  head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
School  Musiic  at  Northwestern  University. 
Other  educators  of  note  who  have  contrib- 
uted extensively  toward  this  movement  are: 
T.  P.  Giddings,  Director  of  Music  in  the 
schools  of  Minneapolis;  Hazel  Gertrude 
Kinscella,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska; 
Inez  Field  Damon,  Music  Director  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
pioneer  in  the  work  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Haake,  formerly  of 
Northwestern  University;  and  Otto  Miess- 
ner  of  Milwaukee,  formerly  President  of  the 
Music  Supervisors  National  Conference.  Mr. 
McConathy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Haake 
and  Ernest  Schelling  have  since  formed, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Carl  Fisher,  Inc., 
a  school  entitled  the  Oxford  Extension 
School  of  Piano  Playing,  chartered  in   1935, 


in  the  state  of  New  York.  All  of  the  above 
mentioned  prominent  citizens  worked  out 
the  plan  of  adopting  piano  class  teaching  in- 
to school  curriculums,  inspiring  beginners 
and  training  their  teachers. 

"The  four  main  aims  of  the  Piano  Class 
movement  are:  first,  to  arouse  interest  for 
music  in  the  child;  second,  to  develop  all- 
round  musicianship  from  the  start  through 
ear-training,  rhythm,  time,  phrasing  and  in- 
terpretation; third,  to  stress  transposition, 
thus  aiding  the  child  to  master  the  keyboard 
and  key  signatures;  fourth,  to  help  the  stu- 
dent to  become  a  part  of  the  social  ele- 
ment about  him  by  giving  him  a  means  of 
social  contact  with  others;  and  fifth,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  extending  musical  educa- 
tion to  as  many  children  as  possible,  espe- 
cially those  who  would  be  deprived  of  such 
through  the  lack  of  funds  necessary  for 
private  lessons. 

"In  the  public  schools  these  classes  have 
been  conducted  in  and  out  of  school  hours. 
Some  of  the  teachers  allow  as  many  as 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  the  class  at  one  time 
but  the  majority  of  teachers  advocate  twelve 
or  less.  When  the  number  of  pupils  is  large, 
two  or  more  instructors  are  needed,  one  to 
do  the  actual  teaching  at  the  piano  and  the 
others  to  check  the  work  of  the  children  at 
their  dummy  keyboards.  As  the  pupils  ad- 
vance in  their  work  they  are  regrouped  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  their  progress  but 
this  does  not  completely  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  the  progressive  child  in  a  class  of 
slower  ones  or  that  of  the  older  student  in  a 
class  of  more  advanced  students  of  like  age. 
In  these  piano  classes  there  is  no  time  for 
much  individual  attention  and  the  pupils 
must  get  along  as  best  as  they  can  through 
their  own  efiforts,  which  might  be  to  ad- 
vantage in  some  cases  but  certainly  not  in 
all. 

"Piano  Classes  in  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind  do  not  seem  to  be  very  prevalent  and 
it  is  diflficult  to  obtain  definite  material  re- 
garding them.  Some  of  the  schools  teach 
the  music  Braille  early  in  the  music  train- 
ing and  others  believe  that  it  is  too  diflficult 
for  beginners  to  learn  without  causing  con- 
fusion with  their  literary  Braille. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  piano  classes  are  of 
a   definite   value   in    a    school    for   the    Blind 
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because,  first,  they  provide  an  excellent 
means  of  teaching  the  music  Braille  to  small 
groups;  second,  they  throw  out  a  challenge 
to  each  student  and  increase  competition; 
and  third,  they  provide  a  way  to  include 
more  children  in  the  department  and  thus 
present  the  opportunity  for  earlier  musical 
training  to  the  students  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  music  Braille  is  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  piano  study  and  the  necessary 
signs  are  added  only  when  needed,  often 
presented  via  the  game  route  to  make  the 
material  more  interesting  to  the  students. 

"The  classes  are  necessarily  small,  the 
best  work  being  obtained  when  no  more  than 
four  are  in  the  room  at  the  time.  Two  pianos 
have  proved  more  successful  in  the  studio, 
allowing  room  for  two  students  at  each  in- 
strument. The  pupils  learn  quickly  through 
class  'discussions  and  by  hearing  mistakes 
corrected  since  each  problem  is  considered  a 
class  project  and  must  be  solved  by  the  class 
if  possible. 

"The  student  develops  poise  and  self-con- 
fidence by  appearing  before  a  group  of  in- 
terested and  understanding  listeners  where 
constructive  criticism  is  so  highly  encour- 
aged. 

"No  matter  if  the  pupil  does  not  attain 
the  point  when  he  is  considered  a  good 
pianist,  he  has  developed,  at  least,  an  in- 
telligent understanding  and  appreciation  of 
good  music  and  performance  while  listening 
to  others,  this  ability  probably  leading  to  a 
source  of  greatest  pleasure  and  relaxation  in 
the  years  to  come. 

"Class  lessons  should  be  combined  with 
private  lessons  and  it  has  proved  advisable  to 
reserve  time  for  private  lessons  with  each 
member  of  the  class,  whenever  possible.  The 
resulting  progress  of  the  individual  student 
has  been  exceptionally  gratifying." 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  this  paper. 
Pittsburgh  reported  piano  classes  begin  with 
the  second  year  pupils,  five  in  a  class. 

KANSAS  had  class  instruction  for  first 
half  year  and  after  that  instruction  was  in- 
dividual. 

OHIO  pupils  worked  in  class  groups  dur- 
ing first  year  only. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  got  better  results 
from  individual  instruction. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  and  OHIO  in- 
troduce Braille  music  notation  at  the  very 
beginning   of   instruction. 

OVERBROOK  has  no  class  instruction 
in  piano  and  ^org^n — all  individual.  Class 
work  being  the  chorM>,  musical  history,  the- 
ory and  .music  appreciation  classes. 

ILLINOIS  begins  to  read  and  write 
Braille  music  notation  with  third  grade 
pupils. 

ROYER-GREAVES  starts  Braille  music 
notation  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  familiar  with 
literary  Braille. 

OHIO  has  a  forty-five  minute  period. 

OKLAHOAL\  has  class  work  during  first 
year  only. 

Dr.  Lewars  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
voice  work  at  Overbrook.  The  'High-lights' 
of  his  talk  are  next  attached. 

Mr.  Lewars  stressed  punctuality  and 
starting  classes  and  instruction  on  time.  He 
very  clearly  showed  us  how  in  five  minutes 
much  could  be  accomplished  or  lost.  He 
stressed  a  better  understanding  of  the  pupil 
and  attempted  at  all  times  to  place  himself 
in  the  pupils  shoes  so  to  speak.  At  no  time 
was  any  music  to  be  played  except  at  its 
proper  tempo.  By  playing  at  correct  tempo, 
a  blind  pupil  with  a  keen  ear  could  readily 
pick  up  the  piece,  thereby  dispensing  with  a 
Braille  score  and  saving  .much  work.  He 
also  discussed  methods  of  teaching  Musical 
History  and  Theory  advocating  a  wide  choice 
of  material  much  of  it  originating  with  the 
pupils  instead  of  following  text  books. 

A  lengthy  question  period  followed  his 
talk. 

OVERBROOK  chapel  work  is  done  by 
pupils — four  boys  and  one  girl. 

OHIO  reported  that  they  were  very  cau- 
tiously experimenting  with   Sight- Singing. 

Guy  R.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  spoke  briefly 
on  the  volunteer  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  following  is  Mr.  Sherman's 
talk: 

"Some  years  back  I  presented  myself  to  a 
blind  music  teacher  and  asked  her  to  teach 
me  to  write  Braille  music  notation.  Being 
fully  sighted  and  not  a  musician,  she  had  to 
teach  me  not  only  the  Braille  but  also  to 
read  ink  print.  Such  a  problem  had  never 
arisen    before.     We    had    no    precedent — we 
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had  nothing  to  follow.  Step  by  step,  and  ex- 
ercising a  good  flexible  imagination,  she  and 
I  were  able  to  overcome  obstacles  in  our 
path. 

"During  the  next  six  years  I  worked  with 
five  blind  music  teachers.  Each  one  concen- 
trating upon  me.  During  this  time  I  believe 
I  have  received  more  instruction  in  this  field 
than  the  blind  themselves. 

"Mr.  Rodenberg,  the  master  printer  of 
Illinois,  has  approved  of  the  quality  and 
accuracy  of  this  volunteer  work.  When  a 
score  is  completed,  the  Braille  pages  are 
forwarded  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Chap- 
ter, Atnerican  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  pages  are  processed  and  shellaced  ac- 
cording to  the  Garin  process.  Multiple  copies 
are  struck  from  these  "paper-plates"  by  the 
use  of  water-soaked  paper.  A  hundred  or 
more  prints  are  available  from  each  matrix. 
While  the  prints  are  not  as  good  as  those 
struck  from  metal  plates,  still  they  are  leg- 
ible to  the  reader.  Like  the  mimeograph 
copy,  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  original 
but  still  they  are  serviceable.  The  National 
Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  retails  the  score  at  cost, — ap- 
proximately a  penny  a  page.  Titles  available 
may  be  secured  by  writing  the  National 
Headquarters." 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN   SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

John  Meldrum 
Director  of  Music.   Oklahoma   School  for  the   Blind,   Muskogee,   Oklahoma 


The  teaching  of  music  has  occupied  an 
important  position  in  the  curricula  of  schools 
for  the  blind  ever  since  the  inception  of 
formal  education  of  the  blind  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago.  In  fact,  our  schools  in 
the  early  days  devoted  most  of  their  time 
to  giving  instruction  in  music  and  various 
types  of  handiwork.  For  generations  the 
X  music  departments  in  schools  for  the  blind 
far  outranked  those  in  our  American  public 
schools;  but  during  the  past  two  decades  a 
tremendous  surge  forward  has  occurred  in 
the  latter  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
music  and  we  in  schools  for  the  blind  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  if  we  desire  to 
keep   pace  with   this   development. 

The  points  of  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  do  and  should 
differ  widely  from  those  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  the  former,  ensemble  groups,  such 
as  a  cappella  choirs,  orchestras,  bands  and 
other  classes,  are  alone  offered,  whereas,  in 
our  schools,  while  this  type  of  work  is 
A  deemed  of  very  high  importance,  the  de- 
'  velopment  of  the  individual  is  wisely  stressed. 
To  this  end  we  provide  extensive  courses  in 
music  theory  while  the  public  schools,  if 
they   offer   it  at  all,   confine   their  efforts   to 


the  rudiments  of  music  with  possibly  a  course 
in   elementary  harmony  and  leave  more   ex- 
tensive work  in  this  field  to  the  conservatory  ^ 
or  the  university. 

The  question  "Why  do  you  teach  all  this 
music?"  is  one  that  is  frequently  asked  and 
one  which  I  shall  try  here  to  answer.  I 
wish  that  I  might  say  that  we  teach  music  ^ 
because  we  can  guarantee  to  all  with  suffici- 
ent talent  that  they  will  be  able  to  earn  their 
livelihood  through  the  practice  of  music  as  a  4 
profession.  Unfortunately,  this  we  can  not 
promise.  The  burst  of  applause,  the  warm 
hand  clasp  or  the  glowing  verbal  tribute  so 
frequently  contributed  as  a  reward  for  the 
imagined  wizardry  of  blind  performers  can 
not  usually  be  converted  into  cash.  The  very 
best  we  can  hope  to  do  in  this  direction  is  to  ^ 
bring  out  a  student's  musical  potentiahties, 
equip  him  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and 
point  out  to  him  that  many  situated  as  he 
is  have,  through  being  given  the  opportunity 
by  those  who  believed  in  them,  been  able 
to  achieve  much  success  in  the  field  of  music. 
We  can  not  afford  to  run  a  "racket"  based 
upon  false  promises  which  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  followed  by  complete  disillusion- 
ment; nor  should  we  blast  the  vouthful  and 
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healthy  enthusiasm  of  a  student  by  morbid 
cynicism  which  all  too  often  is  born  of  our 
own  failure  to  achieve  the  heights  to  which 
we  once  aspired.  The  practice  of  music  by 
cultivated  blind  musicians  could  be  much 
more  successful  than  it  is  were  the  public 
educated  to  their  capabilities,  which  in  most 
communities  are  fully  equal  if  not  superior 
to  those  of  their  sighted  competitors.  Such 
education  of  the  public  is  very  difficult 
especially  since  sighted  musicians  in  small, 
yes  and  even  in  large  communities,  are  often 
a  petty  lot  who  not  infrequently  use  one's 
lack  of  sight  as  the  means  of  striking  below 
the  belt.  I  mention  these  things  merely  to 
complete  and  to  make  more  vivid  the  pic- 
ture of  conditions  as  they  are  in  order  that 
you  may  better  sense  the  external  influences 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  "Yes,"  I  hear 
some  say,  "it  takes  a  hardy  spirit  to  com- 
bat such  insidious  propaganda;"  and  I  say 
to  you  that  many  fine  musicians,  sensitive 
souls  as  they  are,  "just  can't  take  it." 

Therefore,  while  we  hope  the  scales  may 
not  always   tilt   so   far  in   this   direction,   we 
must    state    that     the    principal     benefit    of 
music  in  our  schools  is^ltural.    The  grow- 
ing need  for  cultural  subjects  is  responsible 
for  the   renaissance   of   music    in    the   public 
schools     and     universities,     and     surely     our 
pupils   require   training  in   this,   the   one   art 
that  they  can  both  interpret  and  appreciate 
more   than    do   sighted   children.     Let   us    be 
honest!  most  of  our  pupils  after  graduation, 
unless   they  become  affiliated   with   a   group 
of   blind   people,   will,   socially   speaking,   live 
their   lives    in    loneHness.     Can    you    not    see 
then  how  important  it  is  to  teach  an  appre- 
ciation and  love  of  music  that  will  serve  as  a 
constant    companion    throughout    the   years? 
In   this   connection  it   should  be   stated  that 
the  radio   has  become   so  vital   a   force   that 
the    time    may    not    be    far    distant    when    a 
definite    course    in    the    selection    and   appre- 
ciation    of    radio    programs     should     be    in 
some  manner  included  in  our  curriculum. 
In  urging  the  cultural  importance  of  music 
'^I   am  not  advocating  that  our   students   be- 
come mere  dilettants.    We  hope  rather  that 
they    may    become    intelligent    connoisseurs, 
for    only   through    understanding    of    a    sub- 
ject   can    genuine    pleasure    and    profit    be 
achieved. 


To  this  end,  we  strive  to  teach  only  the 
best  in  music  especially  since  we  realize 
that  music  reacts  upon  the  emotional  life  of 
the  individual  or  group  and  the  emotional 
life  must  be  kept  upon  a  high  plane.  j 

It  is  good  to  note  the  adoption  by  our  m 
school  of  high  school  courses  especially  de- 
signed to  afiford  students  an  opportunity  to 
emphasize  special  subjects  along  which  their 
aptitudes  seem  to  lie;  such  action  is  in  line 
with  progressive  thinkers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  Opportunity 
to  specialize  seems  the  only  just  answer  to 
''specific  talent,  for  education,  like  religion, 
may  easily  become  so  broad  that  it  is  too 
thin   to   retain   any   potency   whatsoever. 

We  strive  sedulously  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  developments  and  practices  in  music 
education;  but  we  strive  with  equal  vigor  to 
keep  out  mere  fads  that  are  principally  use- 
ful as  money  getters  for  the  private  teacher. 
We  abhor  contests  in  the  usual  sense  but 
welcome  opportunities  to  place  our  students 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sighted  and  to 
have  them  appear  creditably  upon  programs 
either  at  school  or  outside. 

Music  is  a  severe  task-master;  to  become 
proficient  one  must  submit  to  years  of  tor- 
tuous drill;  to  be  great  one  ,must  have  a 
great  mind  and  a  greater  heart.  Among  our 
students  we  rarely  find  an  'Edward  Baxter 
Perry;  a  David  D.  Wood  or  a  Vierne.  Most 
of  them,  like  most  of  us,  must  follow  the 
common  lot;  but  we  hope  that  we  may  help 
to  make  that  lot  a  bit  happier  and  more  useful. 

:!:       4:       *       % 

Band  and  orchestra  work  was  touched 
upon  very  lightly  due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Further  discussion  of  this  work  will 
take  place  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
meeting. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  four  o'clock — nine- 
teen present.  The  names  of  those  present 
next  attached. 

Guy   R.    Sherman, 
Chairman    of    Braille,    Cleve- 
land   Chapter,    American    Red 
Cross,    Secretary   to    Meeting. 

Those    present    at    the    meeting    Tuesday 
afternoon: 
Dr.   R.   P.   Lewars,   Overbrook,   Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
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Miss  M.  Sprigener,  South  Carolina  School 
for  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Miss  Sarah  Taylor,  Pittsburgh  School  for 
Blind.   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Broo'ks,  Illinois  School  for 
Blind,   Jacksonville,    111. 

Miss    Helen    W.    Smith,    Kansas    School    for 

the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

A.  L.  Jones,  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas   City,   Kan. 

Miss  Sally  Talamo,  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

John  D.  Small,  W.  Pa.  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

C.  G.  Cox,  N.  C.  School  for  the  Blind,  Ra- 
leigh,  N.    C. 

Malcolm  Coney.  Independent  Pianist,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Mrs.   E.  T.  Schmidt,  Ohio  State  School  for 
the   Blind,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Phillips,  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.   W.   Donald,    South   Carolina   School   for 
the  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Miss  G.  Fisher,  N.  C.  School  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Miss  Maude  B.  Graves,  Virginia  School  for 
Colored  Blind,  Newport   News,  Va. 

Miss     Grace     Davenport,     Oiklahoma     State 
School  for  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Miss   Ruth  A.   Williams,   Ohio   State   School 
for  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miss    Lucille    Mahan,    Alabama    School    for 
Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 


Sectional  Meeting 

PLAY,   ITS   MEANING  AND   APPLICATION  IN   CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  BLIND   CHILD 

Barbara  E.  Bartlett 
Girls'  Physical   Instructor,  Connecticut   School  for  the   Blind,   Hartford,   Conn. 


What  is  play?  In  what  way  does  it  affect 
the  individual  blind  child?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  involve  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  "What  is  play?"  Many 
thinking  men  and  women  recently  gave  their 
views  on  the  subject.  Patrick*  says,  "Play  is 
any  form  of  human  activity  which  is  free 
and  spontaneous  and  is  pursued  for  its  own 
sake  alone."  Froebel  says,  "The  plays  of 
children  in  childhood  are  the  germinal  leaves 
of  later  life.  Out  of  the  seeds  of  play  his 
later  life  is  developed."  "Play"  as  Stanley 
Hall  puts  it,  "is  the  inheritance  of  abilities, 
instinctive  desires  and  pleasures.  It  is  the 
motor  habits  and  the  spirits  of  the  past  of 
the  race  persisting  in  the  present  as  rudi- 
mentary   functions." 

There  are  two  factors  present  in  the  de- 
velopment of  any  individual  child,  heredity 
and  conscious  education.  Through  heredity, 
the  child  is  endowed  with  all  the  character- 
istics    of     its     ancestors,     for     development 


"^Reference:   Patrick's   "Psychology   oj  Relaxatioii." 


through  play.  Through  conscious  education, 
this  development  is  encouraged  and  en- 
larged so  that  it  becomes  a  very  valuable 
asset.  The  conscious  education  of  these 
hereditary  impulses  and  emotions  goes  far 
in  helping  them  to  materialize.  The  blind 
child  who  has  enjoyed  his  play  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  childhood  will  make  the  better 
man  or  woman  physically,  mentally,  socially 
and  morally. 

Play  is  undertaken  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  no  ulterior  .motive.  Its  supreme  serious- 
ness gives  it  its  educational  value.  Watch  a 
group  of  children  playing  house.  See  how 
real  everything  seems  to  them.  If  something 
happens  to  their  dolls  how  bad  they  feel. 
A  little  boy  is  playing  pirates.  One  can 
fairly  see  the  pirates  stealing  gold  and 
making  men  walk  the  plank,  just  through 
the  whole-souled  earnestness  of  his  very 
real  imagination. 

Children  do  not  play  because  they  are 
young.  They  are  young  in  order  that  they 
may  play.  This  is  a  valuable  educational 
process  which  trains  the  child  for  life. 
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Pearson,  in  his  measurement  of  traits  bj' 
the  opinions  of  people  who  knew  the  indi- 
viduals, finds  a  marked  difference  between 
boys  and  girls.  After  a  good  deal  of  time 
spent  in  obtaining  these  various  opinions  he 
found  that  boys  were  more  athletic,  duller 
in  conscience,  noisier,  more  self-assertive, 
less  sullen,  a  little  duller  intellectually,  and 
less  efficient  in  writing. 

Girls  were  more  active,  more  emotional, 
and  more  unselfish  than  the  boys.  Some 
people  considered  them  more  impulsive,  less 
efficient  intellectually,  and  more  fickle  be- 
cause of  the  first  attribute;  more  gifted  in 
music,  acting,  conversation,  and  invention  of 
stories  as  a  result  of  the  second;  and  that 
they  like  people  and  are  easily  reconciled  to 
them  as  a  result  of  the  third. 

It  has  also  been  found  from  close  observa- 
tion that  girls  vary  less  from  the  average 
standard;  are  more  concerned  with  small 
trivial  details;  less  interested  in  things  and 
their  mechanisms;  more  interested  in  people 
and  their  feelings;  less  given  to  pursuing, 
capturing,  and  maltreating  living  things; 
more  given  to  nursing,  comforting,  and  re- 
lieving  them,   than   the   boys. 

Add  to  these  differences  in  sex  the  differ- 
ences found  between  blind  children  and 
sighted  children.  The  blind  child  being 
handicapped  has  developed  other  character- 
istics which  he  must  also  curb  or  try  to  drop 
such  as  blindisms;  i.e.  (weaving,  walking 
with  weight  thrown  back  causing  hyperex- 
tension  of  the  spine,  nervous  movements  of 
the  hands,  rounded  shoulders,  hanging  back 
when  walking,  extending  arms  to  prevent 
accidents,  drooping  heads,  waving  hands 
before  the  eyes  when  looking  at  lights,  toe- 
ing out,  and  flat  feet)  selfishness,  demand 
for  attention,  and  numerous  other  habits  or 
traits. 

In  the  light  of  Pearson's  findings  it  is 
clearly  shown  and  understood  that  girls 
must  and  naturally  would  find  interest  in 
different  sorts  of  play  than  boys,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  habits  and  postural  defects,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  both  blind  girls  and  blind 
boys  should  receive  special  training  and  cor- 
rection in  posture  all  through  the  period  of 
childhood,  first  in  a  general  way  through 
play   and    later   through    special    exercises. 


Coming  back  to  play — with  girls  the  in- 
stinct for  housekeeping  and  nursing  comes 
to  the  front  early  in  childhood.  They  are 
preparing  themselves  for  later  life.  With 
boys,  hunting  and  fighting  are  characteristic 
of  their  love  of  adventure.  Imagination  is 
the  foundation  of  play.  Without  it,  play 
would  be  dull  and  prosaic,  matter-of-fact, 
and  unreal.  All  its  usefulness  and  immense 
educational  value  would  be  lost. 

Play  is  spontaneous  and  should  be  allowed 
free  rein.  Animals,  when  playing,  are  fun 
to  watch.  The  play  instinct  is  common  to 
all  life.  In  man,  however,  occupation  and 
instincts  are  developed  so  ,much  further  that 
play  takes  on  a  more  varied  and  complex 
aspect. 

During  childhood  every  one  goes  through 
a  certain  stage,  the  primitive  instincts  show- 
ing themselves  first.  The  principle  of  this 
period  is  called  the  Theory  of  Recapitulation. 
The  child  recapitulates,  step  by  step,  the 
processes  of  his  ancestors. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  an  unheard  of 
and  disgraceful  thing  if  a  girl  took  part  in 
any  form  of  play  which  required  physical 
effort.  She  was  called  a  tomboy  and  was 
shunned  by  all  the  nice  girls.  Woman  was 
supposed  to  be  weak  and  physically  frail. 
It  was  thought  ungenteel  for  her  to  appear 
robust  and  healthy.  Then,  too,  she  was 
hampered  by  tight  corsets,  long  skirts,  and 
silly  shoes.  Today  women  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  equality  with  the  op- 
posite sex  in  many  ways.  They  have  cut 
off  their  hair,  they  wear  fewer  and  less  bind- 
ing clothes,  which  are  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  they  have  discarded  the  unhealthy 
weakening  corsets  of  former  years. 

Woman  was  meant  to  be  healthy  and 
graceful  and  she  is  now  having  a  chance  to 
prove  this  fact.  The  blind  girl  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  was  once  thought  im- 
possible for  a  girl  to  acquire  strength  of 
body,  heart  and  lungs,  but  we  now  know 
that  girls  can  and  do  acquire  this  strength. 
Look  at  the  sporting  papers  and  see  the  host 
of  feminine  names  which  are  nationally  well 
known.  It  is  just  as  necessary,  in  fact  many 
times  more  necessary,  that  the  blind  girl  have 
every  opportunity  possible  to  overcome  her 
physical  handicap,  and,  as  much  as  she  is 
able,  to  develop  a  fine,  healthy  body. 
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We  now  know  that  any  individual  is 
greatly  handicapped  both  mentally  and  per- 
haps morally,  if  physical  development  is 
neglected.  A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  is  the  right  of  all,  yet  many  get  off  to 
a  bad  start  and  need  special  supervision  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  coveted  end. 

When  an  athletic  woman  is  ^mentioned, 
many  people  picture  in  their  minds  a  girl 
who  wears  men's  clothes,  flat  shoes,  and 
walks  with  a  great  stride.  This  picturization 
has  been  one  of  the  real  drawbacks  in  the 
development  and  advancement  of  athletics 
for  women,  and  very  justly  so.  This  type 
of  girl  is  born  and  not  made  through  ath- 
letic training.  The  latter  merely  brings  out 
her  real  nature.  The  blind  girl,  as  well  as 
the  sighted,  should  be  able  to  take  part  in 
vigorous,  muscle-building  games  and  thus 
add  to,  rather  than  detract  from,  her  woman- 
ly qualities  and  girlishness.  It  is  very  notice- 
able if  a  blind  girl  whose  play  life  has  been 
stunted  be  compared  with  one  who  has  had 
all  its  advantages.  The  former  passes  into 
adult  life  doublj^  handicapped  for  the  hard 
work  and  struggles  which  lie  before  her, 
while  the  latter  faces  each  problem  as  a 
new  game  to  be  mastered  and  enjoyed. 

Two  of  the  greatest  aids  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  free  and  happy  play  are 
physical   education   and  playgrounds. 

Physical  education  has  many  effects  on  the 
individual;  increases  strength,  health  and 
grace.  Coordination  of  the  different  muscle 
groups  cannot  help  develop  grace;  aids 
mental  adjustment — a  healthy  body  is  con- 
ducive to  a  happier  outlook  on  life;  teaches 
fair  play  in  life  as  well  as  in  games;  and 
rounds  out  the  personality — if  taught  care- 
fully it  helps  to  do  away  with  inferiority 
complexes   and   modifies   superior   ones. 

There  are  several  methods  of  physical 
education  but  the  Swedish  and  German 
seem  to  be  about  equal  and  fighting  for  su- 
premacy. Each  system  undoubtedly  has  its 
good  and  bad  points,  and  it  seems  that  if 
they  could  be  combined  the  result  would  be 
ideal.  The  public  has  been  slow  in  recogniz- 
ing the  needs  of  the  children  for  relaxation 
from  their  studies  in  the  schools,  and  there- 
fore, it  was  slow  to  give  its  consent  to  in- 
stalling a  gymnastic  period.    It  was  felt  that 


the  period  lacked  recreative  value.  Nat- 
urally if  the  period  is  very  short,  very  little 
good  can  be  accomplished.  The  time  will, 
and  very  nearly  has  arrived  when  physical 
education  will  be  considered  just  as  im- 
portant as  algebra  and  French  and  will  be 
installed  in  full  periods  daily.  Then  real 
benefit  will  result. 

From  the  playgrounds  we  get  much  value. 
Here  the  children  are  free  to  use  the  material 
they  have  learned,  adapting  it  to  their 
fancies — swings,  teeters,  jungle  gyms,  the 
trapeze  and  rings  all  give  the  blind  child 
the  chance  to  get  real  pleasure  through  ex- 
ercise. 

Through  play  and  training,  not  only  are 
the  muscles  of  the  body  trained,  but  as  a 
result,  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  grow  in 
power  and  efficiency.  Its  educational  value 
is  therefore  important.  It  necessarily  in- 
volves co-ordination  and  quick  thinking, 
which  factors  are  nothing  if  not  educational. 

England  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
understand  the  real  value  of  play.  She  has 
very  little  gymnastic  training  in  comparison 
to  the  amount  of  free  play  which  she  has 
always  encouraged.  She  has  been  rightly 
named  the  "Nation  of  Play." 

Although  gymnastic  work  contains  the 
element  of  play,  it  is  wiser  not  to  stress  that 
phase  of  the  subject  too  strongly,  since  after 
all,  the  real  thing,  whenver  possible  is  to  be 
preferred  by  far.  Everyone  likes  to  feel 
physically  fit,  but  not  all  try  to  attain  that 
which  is  waiting  for  each  one  of  us  just 
around  the  corner.  Many  blind  girls  and 
boys  are  held  back  by  a  feeling  of  futility, 
lack  of  confidence,  and  too  much  conscious- 
ness of  the  tragic  side  of  their  predicament. 
It  is  for  the  instructor  to  try  to  instill  con- 
fidence and  trust.  Get  the  child  to  feel  that 
he  or  she  can  do  a  thing  if  a  little  effort  is 
put  forth.  There  is  an  ideal  or  nearly  ideal 
body  waiting  for  each  one  of  them,  wrapped 
up  in  their  vital  principles  which  they  tend 
to  live  up  to  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of 
their  physical  life.  It  is  therefore,  up  to  each 
one,  individually,  to  live  up  to  the  best  possi- 
ble physical  life  which  he  or  she  can  attain, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  instructor  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  them. 

The  play-built  animal,  man,  is  finished  to 
fit  actual  conditions  and  he  can  discriminate. 
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he  can  do  innumerable  things,  but  is  unable 
to  do  any  one  thing  very  well.  Man  learns 
not  merely  from  his  physical  environment, 
but  from  social  intercourse.  He  is,  in  all 
his  habits,  reflexes,  and  his  very  physical 
structure,  the  heir  to  all  that  his  past  gen- 
erations have  discovered.  This  explains  the 
wide  range  of  activities  which  a  child  in- 
dulges in  under  the  name  of  play. 

The  object  of  training  blind  children, 
especially,  both  physically  and  mentally,  is 
to  render  the  best  physiological  conditions 
and  to  devote  those  powers  to  the  acquiring 
of  such  knowledge  and  such  habits  as  will 
best  further  their  social  usefulness  and  in- 
dividual happiness. 

Adults  should  be  very  careful  not  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  things  as  being  play  or 
work,  since  the  child  will  get  the  idea  that 
everything  that  is  disagreeable  is  work,  and 
everything  that  is  enjoyable  is  play.  The 
first  conception  is  quite  wrong,  although 
the  second  is  right.  Everything  that  is  en- 
joyable is  play,  but  not  all  work  disagreeable 
and  if  the  spirit  of  play  is  injected  into  work, 
it  then  becomes  enjoyable  and  is  play  even 
though  it  may  be  hard.  Thus  children 
should  be  taught  to  see  the  play  in  work 
without  calling  it  work.  This  attitude  will 
keep  them  from  a  tendency  to  shirk  their 
share,  making  them  enjoy  it  instead.  In- 
jecting the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  play 
into  work  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to 
do,  since  this  cheerful  outlook  tends  to  make 
the  worst  problems  of  life  a  part  of  the 
game  to  be  played  seriously,  but  with  the 
secret  contentment  of  play  flowing  through 
its  vein. 

Care,  of  course,  should  always  be  taken 
not  to  continue  a  game  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  since  then  fatigue  and  dislike  will 
result,  undoing  all  educational  efforts  of  the 
moment,  both  mental  and  physical.  In  other 
words,  if  labor  is  pressed  beyond  the  limits 
of  strength,  healthy  content  in  it  is  impos- 
sible. Any  overwork  destroys  the  basis  of 
satisfaction  in  toil. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  making  use  of 
play  in  education:  by  introducing  the  play- 
ful into  work  and  by  employing  play  as  a 
means  of  development."  (Ref.  Karl  Groos, 
"The  Play  of  Man.") 


Through  the  former,  many  children  learn 
how  to  play,  but  have  been  handicapped  by 
the  scarcit}^  of  time  and  space.  Through 
the  latter,  we  get  real  physical  and  .mental 
developments  which  undeniably  are  of  the 
right  sort.  Joseph  Lee  has  divided  the  cause 
of  play  into  seven  different  instincts,  those 
of  creation,  rhythm,  hunting,  fighting,  nur- 
ture, curiosity,  and  team  play.  These  in- 
stincts will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance  during  infancy. 

Childhood  has  been  found  to  consist  of 
five  periods  which  differ  somewhat  from 
each  other,  consequently  calling  for  differ- 
ent sorts  of  games  at  certain  periods. 

The  first  period  consists  of  the  first  three 
years  of  life.  During  this  time  the  child 
passes  through  a  sort  of  monkey  stage.  He 
learns  largely  through  observation,  imita- 
tion and  repetition.  Naturally,  the  blind 
child  cannot  observe,  and  so  has  to  depend 
entirely  on  imitation  through  the  sense  of 
touch  and  hearing.  As  soon  as  a  movement 
or  sound  is  imitated  that  child,  if  normal, 
is  able  to  master  it  through  repetition.  Such 
games  and  plays  as  are  derived  from  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  are  excellent  for  this  period. 
The  child  busies  himself  with  toys,  always 
manipulating  or  creating  something  only  to 
tear  it  down. 

In  the  second  period,  four  to  six  j'-ears, 
we  include  the  preceding  as  well  as  the 
first  years  of  school  life.  At  this  time  the 
child  asks  many  questions.  The  animistic 
instinct  is  prominent.  The  child  jumps 
quickly  at  conclusions;  i.e.,  butter  comes 
from  .butterflies.  The  imagination  is  highly 
active  and  colorful  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Because  of  such  a  lively  imagination,  it  is 
very  easy  for  him  to  tell  stories.  The  child 
will  imagine  that  some  exciting  thing  has 
happened,  and  it  will  become  so  real  as  to 
seem  true.  This  development  should,  of 
course,  be  carefully  discouraged  without 
hurting  the  child's  feelings.  It  is  a  stage  of 
guessing  and  the  games  played  are  gener- 
ally of  that  nature.  Imitative  and  dramatic 
play  furnish  outlets  for  the  imagination. 
They  have  to  dress  up  and  act  like  their 
elders.  The  social  instinct  is  dominant,  and 
rhythm  enters  all  their  games;  i.e.,  little 
jingles  are  made  up  to  determine  v/ho  is 
out  in  a  game  of  hide  and  seek.    The  emo- 
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tions  are  easily  aroused,  at  this  period,  and 
are  especially  volatile.  A  few  formal  games 
are  taught  on  a  preparatory  and  transitional 
step  to  the  next  period.  These  first  two 
periods  are  the  same  for  both  girls  and  boys. 

The  third  period,  from  seven  to  nine  years, 
is  the  age  of  self-assertion  and  is  dominated 
largely  by  the  fighting  instinct,  while  the 
imagination  is  still  very  active.  The  child's 
reasoning  powers  are  slowly  developing,  but 
not  noticeably  so  at  this  time.  He  takes  a 
keen  delight  in  trying  to  make  things  and 
although  the  results  are  generally  poor,  the 
interest  and  delight  shown  in  trying  their 
skill  should  be  encouraged,  since  it  is  of 
value  in  the  next  period.  The  child  now 
begins  to  play  according  to  rule.  He  is 
taught  simple,  competitive  games  and  all 
sorts  of  constructive  play.  There  begins  to 
be  a  slight  difference  now  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  sexes. 

The  fourth  period,  from  ten  to  twelve,  is 
the  most  important  one  of  all,  as  far  as  the 
formation  of  habits  is  concerned.  The  child 
is  not  growing  so  fast  and  is  therefore  less 
liable  to  disease.  Less  fatigue  is  evident  in 
all  his  undertakings.  He  is  still  selfish  and 
very  self-assertive.  This  is  the  time  when 
the  foundation  of  skill  and  interest  in  things 
should  be  laid,  since  they  will  become 
firmly  fixed  in  the  child  as  habits  later  on. 
After  this  period,  it  is  hard  to  break  old 
habits  and  form  new  ones.  He  should  be 
carefully  trained  to  see  the  bright,  rather 
than  the  dark  side  of  life  since  only  with  a 
clean  mind  can  he  form  the  best  habits.  Most 
children  of  this  age  are  great  skeptics.  They 
have  to  have  everything  explained  to  them 
before  they  will  even  think  of  accepting  it 
as   a   truth.     They   are   beginning   to   be   dis- 


illusioned and  Santa  Claus  is  no  longer  real. 
They  hunger  for  reality.  The  fighting  in- 
stinct comes  into  strong  evidence.  Play  is 
purposeful  with  an  end  in  view.  They  begin 
to  think  of  what  they  would  like  to  be  when 
grown  and  will  play  at  that  particular  thing 
for  hours,  making  it  the  desired  end  of 
dreams.  Quite  often  the  dreams  never  come 
true,  but  that  does  not  lessen  their  intense 
reality  for  the  time  being.  The  games  taught 
should  involve  great  variety.  Skill,  reason- 
ing, co-operation,  and  fair  play  according 
to  rule  are  prominent  features  of  these  games. 
They  are  continually  chasing,  climbing,  fall- 
ing and  even  fighting. 

In  the  fifth  period,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
children  undergo  a  pretty  thorough  readjust- 
ment of  social  ideals.  They  may  become 
very  religious  or  stress  some  other  moral 
point.  The  emotions  are  fully  developed  and 
are  rather  conflicting.  A  fine  sense  of  humor 
is  developed.  Reasoning  seems  to  take  on 
shape  and  initiative.  Imitation  and  sugges- 
tion is  common.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
they  choose  the  right  ones.  No  matter  what 
it  is,  good  or  bad,  they  will  have  some  ideal 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  provide  the  best. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  what  has  already 
been  said,  it  seems  that,  in  order  to  under- 
stand blind  children,  to  appreciate  their 
special  needs,  and  to  get  the  best  results  pos- 
sible in  play  and  school  work,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  one  should  know  all 
about  these  periods  of  childhood  and  be  able 
to  teach  the  games  and  dances  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  various  ages.  It  is  only 
when  these  aims  are  carried  out  that  com- 
plete success  in  teaching  children  can  be 
achieved. 


WHAT   PROGRAM    BEST   ACHIEVES   THE    OBJECTIVES 
OF    PHYSICAL    TRAINING 

George  Fraser 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


In  writing  this  paper  on  physical  training, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  those 
phases  of  the  subject  which  do  not  come 
under  our   direct   supervision   and   for   which 


we  are  not  responsible.  By  this  I  mean  the 
effect  which  such  factors  as  home  conditions, 
environment,  diet  and  glanular  action  have 
upon    the   physical   welfare    of   our    students. 
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I  am  interested  in  briefly  outlining  the  ob- 
jectives of  physical  training,  touching  on 
some  of  the  problems  which  confront  us  in 
attempting  to  achieve  our  aims,  and  finally 
to  determine  what  type  of  program  best 
meets   our  requirements. 

i     The     objectives     of    physical     training     in  j 
schools  for  the  blind  is  to  make  our  students 
as    normal    physically   as    possible.     This    in- 


the  students'  interest  in  physical  improve- 
ment. If  we  succeed  in  doing  this  most  of 
our  problems  are  solved. 

Now  what  tj'pe  of  program  will  best  serve 
us  in  realizing  our  aims?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  colleges  and  public  schools  of  the 
country  offer  the  best  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. These  schools,  while  doing  necessary 
corrective  work,  are  placing  more  and  more 
volves   giving   them   needed   corrective   exer-  — stress   on  playground  activity  as  one   of  the 


cises,  teaching  them  to  play,  developing 
within  them  confidence  and  self-reliance,  en- 
couraging them  to  do  anything  that  tends 
to  build  a  sound  mind  and  body,  and  direct- 
ing them  toward  healthful,  wholesome 
habits  in  every  day  life. 

In  attempting  to  realize  these  aims,  we 
come  upon  problems  which  have  to  be 
solved.  Their  solution  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  experiences  and  suggestions  of  others, 
but    more   often    it    depends    upon    our    own 


best  .means  of  physical  development. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  call  such  a  program 
physical  training  is  not  important.  The  re- 
sults obtained  are  the  real  things  that  count. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
gets  that  interest  which  is  so  vital  to  any 
program  by  simply  taking  advantage  of 
the  natural  tendencies  of  our  students  to 
pla}-.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  gym  class 
is  not  important.  If  this  class  is  carefully 
planned,  it  can  be  used  not  only  to  give  the 


ingenuity  and  resourcefulness.    Many  of  our  \  routine,     corrective     exercises,     but    also     to 

stimulate  interest  in  activities  which  may 
be  enjoyed  in  leisure  hours.  Very  often  it 
is  the  only  opportunity  our  students  have 
to  become  familia'r  with  sports  and  games. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  every  gym 
class  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  assure  each  student  of  a  good  workout 
by  the  use  of  exercises  which  are  beneficial 
to  all,  and  also  to  assure  each  student  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  various  games  and 
sports  which  we  have  at  our  disposal.  While 
the  gym  class  is  a  very  important  part  of 
our  program,  it  is  obvious  that,  because  of 
the  limited  time  assigned  to  it,  that  the 
physical  welfare  or  development  of  our  stu- 
dents is  not  so  much  determined  by  what  is 
done  in  the  gymnasium,  but  rather,  what  is 
done  with  the  hours  given  over  to  leisure 
and  play.  If  this  is  true,  then,  I  believe  that 
the  type  of  program  that  best  serves  our 
interest  is  the  one  which  places  great  em- 
phasis   on   playground   activity. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  in- 
volves revising  the  rules  of  games  and 
sports,  enjoyed  by  sighted  children,  in  order 
to  make  them  applicable  to  our  particular 
conditions,  being  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
new  activities,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  devote  a  few  hours  a  week 
to  playground  work.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  can  sustain  interest  in  such  things. 


difficulties  are  similar  to  those  experienced 
in  other  branches  of  school  activity.  For 
instance,  we  have  those  who,  because  of 
their  natural  ability  and  aggressiveness  ac- 
complish much.  This  group  would  develop 
in  a  normal  way  with  very  little  assistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  who,  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  natural  ability  and  be- 
cause of  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  accomplish 
little  or  nothing  if  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources. Again,  we  have  the  weak  and 
strong,  the  young  and  old,  with  all  the  vari- 
ous temperaments  which  go  to  make  up  our 
student  body.  When  we  add  to  these  cir- 
cumstances the  number  of  years  we  are  re- 
quired to  have  each  student,  the  nature  of 
some  of  our  problems  is  easily  understood. 
Still  other  difficulties  have  their  source  in 
the  tendency  of  the  teacher  to  confine  most 
of  his  efforts  to  the  promising  students. 
When  such  a  policy  is  pursued  those  who 
really  need  direction  in  physical  development 
get  little  if  any  attention.  Annual  gymnastic 
exhibitions  and  preparation  for  interscholas- 
tic  track  meets  are  apt  to  bring  about  this 
situation.  The  type  of  work  necessary  in 
putting  on  an  attractive  demonstration  very 
often  is  not  the  kind  of  activity  which  does 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  student 
body  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  our  greatest 
problem   is   that   of   getting   and   maintaining 
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In  closing  this  paper,  I  wish  to  give  a  few 
of  the  activities  in  which  the  boys  have 
shown  a  general  interest  year  after  year.  In 
the  gymnasium  we  have  the  various  com- 
petitive games  and  sports  such  as  relays, 
tugs  of  war,  wrestling  meets  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  athletic  contests  of  all  kinds.  The 
students  sometimes  enter  these  activities  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  rule  we  make  them 
inatters  of  team  work.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn  we  have  great  interest  shown  in 
stilt  walking,  golf,  hiking,  baseball  and  foot- 
ball. Track  meets  are  also  popular  in  the 
spring.  In  the  winter  months,  we  have 
roller     skating,     sled     riding,     bowling,     and 


skeeballing.    Besides  these  activities  we  have 
our  playground  apparatus. 

This  program  is  desirable  not  only  because 
it  builds  sound  bodies,  but  also  because  it 
is  one  of  the  best  solutions  for  many  of  our 
disciplinary  problems,  and  still  more  im- 
portant is  its  possibilities  as  a  character 
builder.  It  is  true  that  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  but  what  effect  does 
much  leisure  and  nothing  to  do  with  it  have 
upon  Jack?  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  this  type  of  program  and  I  believe 
the  success  or  failure  which  we  experience 
in  achieving  the  objectives  of  physical  train- 
ing are  closely  tied  to  a  wholesome  use  of 
leisure. 


Sectional  Meeting 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


The  sectional  meeting  for  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers  was  held  from  2  to  4  P.  M.,  on 
Tuesday,  June  23.  Lerojr  Pitzinger  of  Ohio 
presided. 

J.  A.  McAuley  of  Ohio  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Redirection  of  Industrial  Arts  In- 
struction for  Boys."  Following  this  a  talk 
was  given  by  J.  G.  Cauffman  of  Michigan 
on  the  "Redirection  of  Industrial  Arts  In- 
struction  for   Girls."    This   talk   explained   a 


new  plan  of  vocational  guidance  which  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  is  trying. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  this  plan  has  only  been 
in  operation  for  two  years  and  results  are 
still  largely  in  the  making,  it  was  not  sub- 
mitted for  print.  A  short  open  discussion 
followed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Faith  C.  Koch. 


REDIRECTION    OF   INDUSTRIAL   ARTS    TEACHING 
IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Jas.  H.  McAuley 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


It  is  not  wholly  within  my  power  to  re- 
direct teaching  methods  in  Industrial  Arts 
courses,  yet  we  have  organized  and  used  ob- 
jective standards  of  achievement  in  the  Ohio 
school  and  hope  that  the  plan  will  be  worth 
your  attention  and  that  it  will  provoke  dis- 
cussion. Copies  of  these  standards,  which 
also  provide  achievement  records,  have  been 
given  to  you  to  help  clarify  what  I  have  to 
say. 


So  far  these  sheets  have  been  made  out 
and  used  in  only  four  of  the  industrial  arts 
activities  offered  at  the  Ohio  school;  namely, 
broom  making,  twist-in-wire  brush  and  mop 
making,  basket  making  and  cane  seating. 
This  is  just  a  beginning.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  developed  concerning  this 
method  of  presenting  industrial  arts  subject 
matter.  Before  we  go  too  deeply  into  the 
discussion  of  methods,  let  us  decide  why  we 
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should    maintain    and    develop    an    industrial 
arts    department. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  education  has  been 
stated  several  ways,'  but  I  like  to  think  of 
it  as  cultivating  and  directing  pupil  growth 
so  as  to  enrich  social  outlook,  comprehensive 
appreciation  and  practical  application;  and 
for  the  blind  child  let  us  add  this  all  im- 
portant point:  to  give  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  methods  used  and  the  results  obtained 
by  nature  and  by  modern  civilization;  in 
other  words,  to  give  them  somewhat  the 
same  mental  pictures  that  the  eyes  are  giv- 
ing to  sighted  persons  every  day.  Maximum 
pupil  growth  among  blind  children  depends 
largely  upon  these  mental  pictures.  This 
point  alone  should  justify  an  extensive 
museum  of  models  supplemented  bj^  ade- 
quate information   sheets. 

This  ultimate  aim  is  so  general  and  all 
inclusive  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  it  in  mind 
in  our  daily  teaching;  so  let  us  divide  it 
into  a  number  of  specific  aims.  We  should 
make  special  effort  to  enrich  our  pupils' 
background  of  experience  by  familiarizing 
them  with  the  origin  and  nature,  uses,  ad- 
vantages and  values  of  a  large  variety  of 
raw  materials  in  common  use  and  by  afford- 
ing them  the  opportunity  to  observe  and 
use  the  equipment  and  methods  common  to 
industry.  Equally  important  is  our  aim  to 
cultivate  the  right  social  attitudes  and  social 
habits;  to  vitalize  academic  subjects;  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  apply  knowledge;  to 
stimulate  economic  and  artistic  interest;  to 
bring  to  light  the  pupils'  interests  and  apti- 
tudes and  broaden  their  background  for 
vocational  selection;  to  furnish  an  outlet  for 
and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  self- 
expression;  to  develop  consumers'  knowl- 
edge; to  help  clarify  economic  and  social 
problems  and  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the 
demands  of  life  and  man's  methods  of  satis- 
fying those  demands.  In  consideration  of 
the  handicap  of  blindness  we  should  take 
special  interest  in  our  aim  to  develop  phy- 
sical and  mental  coordination;  to  develop 
"handy-man"  ability;  to  provide  leisure  oc- 
cupation and  vocational  preparation;  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  application,  industry 
and  self-reliance;  to  teach  the  blind  child 
the  natural  way  to  handle  and  use  tools;  and 


to  provide  all  possible  opportunity  for  him 
to  get  a  clear  mental  picture  of  man's  sur- 
roundings  and   habits. 

These  aims  are  not  new  but  very  essential. 
We  have  lost  our  course  and  floundered  in 
the  industrial  arts  departments;  neverthe- 
less, our  present  set-up  of  trades  commonly 
found  in  schools  for  the  blind  can  contribute 
much  toward  realizing  these  aims,  providing 
we  broaden  the  content,  change  the  method 
of  presentation  and  not  overemphasize  the 
vocational  aim. 

Excess  effort  toward  developing  skill  in 
children  is  wasting  time  that  could  be  profit- 
ably used  in  acquiring  knowledge.  With  all 
this  in  mind  we  made  up  the  first  courses  of 
study  which  are  mainly  exploratory  and 
pre-vocational.  As  you  will  notice  in  your 
pamphlet,  the  first  course  of  study  for  each 
shop  covers  practically  the  entire  field  of 
activity  and  yet  keeps  the  standards  of  work- 
manship down  to  where  the  majority  of 
students  can  attain  them.  The  reason  for 
combining  the  specific  course  and  the  pupil's 
record  is  to  keep  the  course  constantly  be- 
fore the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  It  is  so  easy 
to  read  the  course,  lay  it  aside,  and  a  little 
later  realize  that  your  shop  progress  is  travel- 
ing towards  such  aims  as  production,  com- 
mercial work,  financial  showing,  displays, 
bettering  outside  impressions,  econom}'^  of 
material,  and  so  on.  There  could  be  a  ques- 
tion about  the  economy  of  material;  it  is 
expensive,  but  children  are  far  more  valu- 
able. 

At  one  time  in  our  broom  shop  it  was  the 
teacher's  job  to  comb  the  corn  and  to  top 
down  and  cut  the  filler.  The  teacher  thought 
this  would  be  too  dangerous  and  wasteful 
for  the  boys  to  do.  That  practice  has  been 
changed.  In  these  courses  every  boy  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  do  his  required  amount 
of  work.  After  analyzing  these  courses  you 
will  notice  that  the  whole  set-up  is  exacting 
and  fair  to  all  concerned,  leaving  less  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  minimizes 
opportunity  for  favoritism;  it  saves  the 
pupil  from  being  used  because  he  is  good 
at  a  particular  job;  it  gives  the  timid  and 
backward  child  an  equal  chance  with  the 
bold  and  aggressive;  it  stimulates  and  holds 
interest  because  the  pupil  can  see  his  daily 
progress   and   can  know   exactly   how   much 
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more  is  yet  to  be  done.  This  plan  also  pro- 
vides high  school  credit  for  actual  accomp- 
lishment instead  of  for  serving  time,  and 
the  pupils  soon  realize  it  too.  Although  this 
system  minimizes  such  problems  as  disinter- 
est, evasion,  loafing,  choosing  the  easier 
tasks,  and  so  forth,  it  is  not  complete  in 
itself.  In  addition,  each  shop  should  have 
its  braille  files  of  comprehensive  and  ex- 
plicit instruction  and  information  sheets. 
Such  files  should  be  properly  indexed  and 
easily  accessible. 

Referring  again  to  your  pamphlet  of 
courses,  the  pupils'  record  on  courses  No.l 
has  a  good,  fair  and  poor  column  in  which 
to  make  the  entries.  Observing  the  entries 
of  a  completed  first  course  would  give  you 
a  rather  good  idea  whether  the  pupil  should 
or  should  not  take  the  second  or  vocational 
course.  This  alone  will  save  many  pupils 
from  plodding  on  toward  a  goal  that  for  them 
is  next  to  impossible. 

Although  the  second  course  of  study  in 
each  shop  has  some  educational  value  its 
primary  aim  is  vocational.  It  is  designed,  and 
its  requirements  are  such  as,  to  develop  skill, 
accuracy,  speed  and  self-reliance,  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  rather  complete  knowledge  of 
the  trade.  Projects  requiring  large  quantities 
and  excellent  quality  are  quite  common  in 
these  second  courses;  and  also  of  special 
value  and  interest  in  the  vocational  courses 
are  such  projects  as  these:  Basket-making 
course  No.  2,  project  4,  "Make  market  and 
auto  baskets  for  40  periods.  Concerning 
this  project  write  a  paper,  making  clear  the 
following  points:  (a)  weight  of  material, 
(b)  weight  of  entire  production,  (c)  per  cent 
of  waste  in  manufacturing,  (d)  retail  price 
of  entire  production,  (e)  cost  of  material, 
(f)  selling  cost,  (g)  margin  of  labor  com- 
pensation." Cane  seating  course  No.  2,  pro- 
ject 10:  "Calculate  the  standard  retail  price, 
the  cost  of  material,  and  the  manufacturing 
time  for  each  of  the  aboA^e  projects."  There 
are  nine  of  these.  Twist-in-wire  brush  and 
mop  making  course  No.  2,  project  10:  "Do 
20  periods  of  work  in  the  development  of 
new  articles,  improved  designs  and  produc- 
tion methods."  Project  12  of  the  same 
course:  "Design  and  make  a  new  twist-in- 
wire  article,  concerning  which  write  a  para- 
graph  including   the   following   points   in   de- 


tail: name,  use,  measurements,  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  outstanding  merit."  Broom  mak- 
ing course  No.  2,  project  9:  "Work  200  lbs. 
of  broom  corn  into  'A  quality'  brooms.  Your 
efficiency  will  be  measured  by  the  time  in- 
volved and  the  value  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion." 

Although  these  second  courses  of  study 
do  much  toward  making  tradesmen  and 
shop  operators,  they  leave  much  yet  to  be 
done.  We  can  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
the  trade  but  it  is  beyond  us  to  put  old  heads 
on  young  shoulders.  Possibly  the  following 
suggestion  would  add  something  to  our  vo- 
cational course  in  broom  making  which 
would  make  it  more  effective:  arrange  to 
cooperate  with  a  production  shop  which 
maintains  the  same  standard  of  quality  and 
uses  the  same  method  of  preparing  material 
as  is  common  to  the  school  shop.  Pupils 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  sec- 
ond course  in  broom  making  should  be  as- 
signed definite  amounts  of  piece  work  cover- 
ing every  activity  of  the  production  shop. 
This  piece  work  should  be  carried  on  under 
rigid  inspection  and  all  passable  work  should 
be  paid  for  according  to  the  standard  scale. 

In  the  above  suggestion  I  mentioned  the 
method  of  preparing  material.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  is  found  in  various  forms 
throughout  the  country  but  it  is  still  the 
old-fashioned  method.  It  is  about  as  efficient 
as  a  191i3  automobile  in  the  traffic  of  today, 
and  it  is  time  to  do  something  about  it.  Let 
us  cooperate  in  constantly  improving  the 
method,  and  making  such  improvement  the 
universal   standard   for  blind   workmen. 

Three  years  ago  we  radically  changed  the 
methods,  at  the  Ohio  school,  of  preparing 
broom  corn,  as  you  will  notice  by  the  word- 
ing of  the  projects  in  the  broom  making 
courses.  In  doing  so  we  made  the  effort, 
and  hope  that  we  succeeded  in  simplifying 
the  method,  to  eliminate  much  unnecessary 
work,  and  minimize  the  dependence  on  judg- 
ment and  guess.  To  those  who  are  interested 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  the  details  of  this 
method. 

The  question  of  time  and  the  method  of 
keeping  daily  records  probably  comes  to 
your  mind.  You  can  readily  see  that  far 
more  entries  per  day  will  have  to  be  made 
in   broom   making  than   in   anv  other   course 
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here  outlined.  So  let  us  ta'ke  it  as  an  ex- 
ample. Thumb  tack  a  sufficient  number  of 
courses  in  broom  making  on  a  thin  board, 
starting-  at  the  bottom  and  tacking  each 
course  one-half  inch  above  the  last  one 
tacked.  This  will  leave  half  an  inch  margin 
exposed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  Write 
your  class  roll  on  these  margins.  In  front 
of  each  name  write  the  number  of  the  periods 
at  the  end  of  which  you  intend  to  check  the 
pupil.  For  example,  Fred  Simmons  comes 
to  broom  shop  periods  1,  2  and  7.  The  num- 
bers 2  and  7  should  appear  in  front  of  Fred's 
name  and  his  accomplishments  should  be 
recorded  at  the  end  of  those  periods.  Dur- 
ing the  last  term  of  school  it  took  the  teacher 
an  average  of  four  minutes  at  the  end  of 
each  period  to  keep  an  accurate  daily  record 
of  48  boys  in  broom  making.  It  was  well 
worth  the  time. 

Now  that  we  have  outlined  a  technique 
in  these  courses  of  study  whereby  the  school 
shops  can  more  effectively  contribute  to  the 
aims  of  education,  we  have  presented  only 
a  part  of  the  possible  contributions  of  the 
industrial  arts  department.  The  remainder 
may  be  found  in  an  unusually  comprehensive 
and  well  equipped  general  shop  open  to 
both  boys  and  girls  from  the  fifth  grade  up 
and  offering  a  large  variety  of  materials  and 


processes  common  to  industry,  providing 
frequent  trips  through  industrial  plants,  and 
above  all,  including  a  practical  and  compre- 
hensive museum.  All  of  this  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  adequate  information  and  in- 
struction sheets.  Such  a  shop,  properly 
organized  and  presented  would  give  the  in- 
dustrial arts  department  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  natural  impulses  for  education 
common  to  all  children,  such  as,  manipula- 
tive, investigative,  art  expression,  and  the 
social  contact  and  cooperation  impulse,  and 
to  realize,  by  the  activity  method,  some  of 
the  more  valuable  aims  of  education  that 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  ac- 
ademic classroom. 

It  is  more  than  encouraging  to  realize 
that  there  is  so  much  room  for  improvement 
and  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  toward  it. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  after  the 
opportunity  has  been  provided,  the  pupil's 
interest  must  be  stimulated  to  the  end  that 
he  may  develop  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
capacity.  Use  a  specific  course  of  require- 
ments, keep  an  accurate  daily  record  of 
achievements,  be  fair  to  all  concerned  and 
watch  the  interest  and  accomplishments 
mount. 


Sectional  Meeting 
SUPERINTENDENTS'  WIVES  AND  MATRONS 


Mrs.  I.  S.  Wampler 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 


On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  23, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  house  mothers, 
matrons,  supervisors  and  superintendents' 
wives  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lineberry. 

Mrs.  Palmer  of  Iowa  presided,  and  she 
presented  for  consideration  a  number  of 
vital  questions  pertaining  to  the  recreation, 
the  provision  of  social  life,  and  dormitory 
problems  of  the  students;  the  ways  in  which 
superintendents'  wives  can  be  most  helpful 
to  the  school  as  a  whole;  and  what  impor- 
tance should  be  attached  to  the  position  of 


supervisor,  matron  or  house  mother  by  the 
school's  administrative  set-up. 

Miss  Dustin  of  New  York  led  the  discus- 
sion on  recreations  for  students,  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  of  such  in  the  children's  lives, 
and  the  fact  that  work  for  one  person  is 
recreation  for  another,  and  vice  versa.  She 
mentioned  the  acquiring  of  the  love  of  read- 
ing, music,  handicrafts,  the  collecting  of 
stamps  and  various  things  as  recreation  for 
many  students,  and  that  these  tastes  could  be 
carried  over  into  later  life  after  school  days. 
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Mrs.  Palmer  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
creative  work  and  cited  instances  in  her 
school  experience  of  a  little  girl's  love  of 
making  rhymes  which  led  to  her  later  writ- 
ing of  real  poetry,  and  of  a  boj^'g  love  of 
music  as  his  recreation  which  led  to  future 
success. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Missouri  added  her  opinion 
that  one  finds  recreation  in  doing  only  what 
one  loves  to  do.  She  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  initiative  in  the  chil- 
dren in  finding  their  own  recreation  should 
be  encouraged.  She  told  of  an  awakened 
interest  in  sewing  this  year  which  provided 
recreation   for   the   girls   in   their   school. 

Remarks  on  the  recreation  and  relief  from 
duties  of  the  supervisors  and  house  mothers 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Chappie,  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  others.  Con- 
ditions in  the  different  schools  varied  greath^ 

Mrs.  Chappie  of  North  Dakota  led  the 
discussion  on  social  life  for  the  students. 
She  emphasized  the  need  of  varying  the  daily 
routine,  having  for  objectives  both  the  recre- 
ation and  social  training  of  the  children.  She 
spoke  of  their  especial  need  of  such  during 
their  long,  cold  winters,  and  named  Scout 
activities,  dances,  singing  (in  which  everyone 
participated),  and  allowing  the  students  to 
help  prepare  for  entertainments,  etc.,  as 
means  to  these  ends. 

Mrs.  Chappie  and  several  others  spoke  of 
the  improved  manners  of  their  boys  in  al- 
lowing them  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
girls. 

Miss  Paskell  in  leading  the  discussion  on 
dormitory  problems  brought  out  the  need 
of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  students 
by   understanding   sympathy. 


Mrs.  Joice  of  Pennsylvania,  in  her  dis- 
cussion of  the  ways  in  which  the  superin- 
tendents' wives  could  be  most  helpful,  spoke 
of  the  need  of  an  understanding  interest  and 
sympathy  in  their  husband's  problems  and 
a  desire  to  help.  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Manoway  added  interesting  observations. 

It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Palmer  summed  up 
the  subject  admirably  when  she  said,  in  her 
opinion,  a  superintendent's  wife  should  have 
the  following  characteristics:  "Be  a  good 
sport,  take  an  interest  in  her  husband's  work, 
have  a  mother  spirit,  have  a  S3'mpathetic 
understanding,  and  be  socially  inclined  to 
friends  of  the  school." 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Connecticut  in  leading  the 
discussion  on  what  importance  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  position  of  supervisor,  matron 
or  house  mother  stressed  their  great  influ- 
ence in  the  administrative  set-up  and  sum- 
marized the  qualities  of  character  thus:  She 
should  have  a  fine  character,  a  sense  of 
humor,  should  not  forget  when  she  was  a 
child,  be  as  nearly  a  mother  to  the  students 
as  possible,  teach  right  habits,  and  be  able 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  those  in  their  care. 

Mrs.  Palmer  considered  a  house  mother's 
or  supervisor's  position  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  school  and  felt  that  she 
must  be  sympathetic,  pleasant,  understand- 
ing, kind,  loving,  a  good  director,  an  artful 
advisor,  and  able  to  create  confidences. 

Many  were  the  helpful  and  inspirational 
suggestions  derived  from  this  pleasant  con- 
ference   of    women    interested    in    the    blind. 

A  very  enjoyable  social  hour  followed  the 
discussions  during  which  Mrs.  Lineberry 
served  delicious  afternoon  refreshments. 


QUESTIONS   FOR   THE    CONSIDERATION    OF   MATRONS, 
SUPERVISORS  AND   SUPERINTENDENTS'   WIVES 


1.  a.  What  recreations  for  students  should 
be  in  the  plans  of  the  School,  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  the  dormi- 
tory life? 
b.  In  planning  a  recreation  program,  what 
are  the  most  important  considerations? 


c.  What  recreational  program  could  and 
should  be  provided  for  matrons  and 
supervisors? 

2.  a.  What  social  life  should  be  provided  for 
the  benefit  of  students? 
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b.  In  planning  for  the  social  life  of  stu- 
dents, what  are  the  most  important  ob- 
jectives? 

c.  What  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  social  life  of  matrons  and  super- 
visors? 

3.  a.  What  are  some  of  the  most  perplexing 

of  the  dormitory  problems? 

b.  What  solution  would  you  propose? 

c.  Do  these  problems  grow  out  of  the 
dormitory  life,  or  do  other  causes  enter 
in? 

4.  In  what  ways  can  superintendents'  wives 

be    most    helpful    to    the    schools    as    a 
whole? 


5.  What   importance    should   be    attached    to 

the  position  of  supervisor,  matron  or 
house  mother,  by  the  school's  adminis- 
trative set-up? 

6.  "Changes"    is    the    theme    of    our    general 

program. 

a.  What  are  some  of  them  as  applied  to 
the  care  of  the  dormitory  life? 

b.  Are   those   changes   desirable   or   unde- 
sirable? 

c.  What  plans  have  been  adopted  to  meet 
these  changes? 
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"Twenty  Years  of  Research:  Alms  and  Achievements," 

Discussion 

Organ:    Festival  Prelude  on  "Eiyi  Feste  Burg" — Faulkes 


Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Massachusetts 

Ruth   F.   Sargent,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Miss  Grace  Davenport,  Oklahoma 

"The  Relationship  Between  the  Residential  School  and  Sight-Saving  Class  Work:" 

From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Superintendent  of  a  Residential  School  R.  W.  Woolston,  Illinois 

From  the  Standpoint  of  a   Sight-Saving  Class   Supervisor  George   F.   Meyer,   Minnesota 

Discussion  F.  M.  Longanecker,  Wisconsin 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH:  AIMS  AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Samuel  P.   Hayes,  Ph.D. 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


As  bare  chronicles  of  events,  histories  may 
sound  very  dull:  as  portrayals  of  motives  and 
ambitions,  of  visions  and  the  struggle  for 
their  attainment,  histories  may  be  full  of  hu- 
man interest  and  emotional  thrill.  This  his- 
tory is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  results  of  cooperation  towards 
a  common  goal. 

Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Bur- 
ritt  keenly  sensed  the  value  of  the  applica- 
tion of  psychology  to  various  problems  in 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  Mr.  R. 
B.  Irwin  had  already  used  practical  psy- 
chology in  the  development  of  sight  saving 
classes,  had  worked  out  with  Dr.  H.  H.  God- 
dard  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  a  tentative  scale  for 
measuring  the  intelligence  of  blind  children 
and  had  induced  Dr.  T.  H.  Haines  to  make 
a  mental  survey  of  the  224  pupils  in  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind.  In  the  fall  of  1916 
Dr.  Allen  added  to  his  staff  as  psychologist. 
Miss  Edith  Taylor,  then  just  graduated 
from  Vassar  College,  and  Dr.  Burritt  start- 
ed at  Overbrook  a  Department  of  Research 
under  the  direction  of  the  speaker,  with  Miss 
Katherine  Roese,  a  Cornell  graduate  who 
had  just  spent  a  year  with  Dr.  Goddard,  as 
our  mental  tester.  Soon  the  schools  became 
interested   and   the  psychologists   from   Per- 


kins and  Overbrook  visited  them  and  tested 
their  pupils. 

Although  this  seemed  a  radical  departure 
from  tradition,  the  way  had  been  prepared, 
as  can  be  seen  from  a  review  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  made  accessible  to 
us  in  the  Index  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
first  Fifty  Years  compiled  at  Dr.  VanCleve's 
wise  suggestion  and  printed  in  1922.  In 
1892  you  had  heard  and  discussed  Miss  Sara 
Whalen's  technical  "psychological  treatise" 
on  the  vicariate  of  the  senses,  in  which  she 
reported  on  contemporary  work  in  Germany; 
in  1894  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Dow  had  pointed  out  the 
need  of  applying  psychological  tests  to  the 
blind  in  order  to  ascertain  the  mental  differ- 
ences resulting  from  lack  of  vision  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  "to  prepare  a 
scheme  of  methods  and  appliance  for  mind 
study  in  schools  for  the  blind".  This  com- 
mittee made  no  report  at  the  next  convention 
and  only  a  brief  verbal  report  which  was  not 
printed  at  the  convention  in  1898.  This  an- 
noyed Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  superintendent  of 
the  Nebraska  Institute,  who  made  an  in- 
cisive speech  criticizing  the  attempt  to  have 
a  pedagogy  of  the  blind  without  first  study- 
ing their  psychology  and  calling  upon  sup- 
erintendents   living    near    universities    to    en- 
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list  the  help  of  psychological  experts.  On 
Mr.  Wait's  motion  a  committee  "on  this 
subject  of  the  mind"  was  duly  appointed  but 
nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done 
until  Dr.  Burritt  drafted  Dr.  R.  S.  French 
to  present  a  paper  on  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  in  1910.  Fully  conversant  with  his  sub- 
ject, Dr.  French  sketched  various  problems 
needing  study,  indicating  our  very  limited 
knowledge  concerning  the  blind  in  the  realms 
of  sensation,  attention,  memory,  imagination 
and  the  emotional  and  volitional  life,  laid 
low  certain  current  superstitions  concerning 
the  blind  and  strongly  recommended  psy- 
chology for  our  teachers.  A  brief  quotation 
seems  pertinent. 

R.  S.  French  A.  A.  I.  B.  Convention  1910 
p.  84: 

"For  my  part,  I  consider  most  that  has 
been  said  or  written  on  the  sense  of  life  of 
the  blind  as  both  crude  and  unscientific  and 
the  extreme  of  sentimental.  We  hear  all 
sorts  of  talk  about  a  sharpening  of  the  other 
senses  with  the  loss  of  one,  of  the  vicariate 
of  the  senses  as  it  is  called,  or  of  some  mys- 
terious sixth  sense  unknown  to  normal  man. 
We  might  as  well  speak  of  the  loss  of  a  leg 
strengthening  the  general  musculature  of 
the  body.  Less  talk  and  more  investigation 
would  result  in  saner  views.  We  should  hear 
no  more  then  of  such  myths  as  blind  sorters 
of  colors.  At  the  best  the  blind  person  can 
only  make  use  of  his  remaining  senses,  and 
by  close  attention  to  what  they  yield  piece 
out  a  fairly  presentable  patchwork  world, 
but  far  from  perfect.  Teachers  of  the  blind 
should  above  all  understand  the  possibilities 
of  the  sense  life,  without  any  enthusiastic 
overestimation  of  powers,  and  should  then 
buckle  down  to  the  long,  hard,  and  often 
thankless  task  of  building  up  the  mental  Hfe 
from  the  modicum  that  is  left." 

In  1916  the  speaker,  at  his  first  appearance 
at  an  A.  A.  I.  B.  convention  at  Halifax,  had 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  Sir  C.  Frederick 
Frazer's  paper  on  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  and  stressing  the  need  for  research  in 
this  neglected  field.  Besides  the  references  to 
psychology  already  given  scattered  papers 
had  been  presented  upon  special  topics,  such 
as  sensory  compensation,  facial  vision  and 
the  memory  of  the  blind,  but  these  papers 
served  rather  to  raise  problems  than  to  set- 


tle them.    From  the  point  of  view  of  scien- 
tific psychology  the   blind,  both  young  and 
old,  were  at  this  time  aptly  described  by  the 
title   of  an   article  sent  to  me  by   Librarian    j 
S.  C.  Swift, — The  Unknown  Folk. 

1916  was  an  especially  propitious  year  for 
beginning  the  new  research  movement.  Ter- 
man's  revision  of  the  Binet  test  had  just 
must  advailable  to  American  schools  a  con- 
venient method  for  measuring  the  native 
ability  of  children;  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  use  of  the  group  method  of  test- 
ing school  achievement  and  a  beginning  had 
been  made  in  the  development  of  group  tests 
of  intelligence;  moreover  the  speaker  was 
able  to  arrange  for  a  half  year's  absence 
from  college  and  spend  the  whole  of  the 
second  semester  in  West  Philadelphia  be- 
coming accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the 
blind  as  represented  at  the  Overbrook 
school,  looking  for  problems  that  might  be 
attacked  with  some  prospect  of  successful 
solution  and  learning  the  limitations  of 
Braille  reading  and  writing  as  they  affect 
group   testing. 

As  is  always  wise  in  the  initiation  of  new 
movements,  an  extensive  preliminary  sur- 
vey in  various  schools  for  the  blind  preceded 
our  recommendations  for  changes.  This 
seemed  particularly  important  in  our  work 
because  its  success  depended  so  vitally  upon 
the  whole  hearted  cooperation  of  teachers 
as  well  as  superintendents,  and  in  residential 
schools  with  a  long,  proud  history,  an  atti- 
tude of  conservatism  was  to  be  expected. 
While  resistance  to  the  new,  as  such,  has 
never  been  in  evidence,  we  at  once  discovered 
the  "Missouri  attitude"  demanding  proof  for 
the  value  of  the  new,  an  attitude  which  has 
ever  been  a  wholesome  challenge  to  do 
work  that  is  worth  while.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  while  psychology  had  been  making 
great  strides  in  the  educational  world  of  the 
seeing,  the  relatively  isolated  educational 
status  of  schools  for  the  blind  had  protected 
them  somewhat  from  inoculation  by  the  new 
educational  principles.  Our  first  aim,  then 
was  to  convince  the  staff  in  Perkins  and 
Overbrook  that  psychology  had  something 
valuable  to  contribute,  and  building  upon 
the  work  in  the  these  two  schools  to  push 
the  interest  outward  as  rapidly  and  widely 
as     seemed     feasible.      Various     propaganda 
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methods  were  used  in  Perkins  and  Over- 
brook  such  as  general  lectures  upon  prob- 
lems in  educational  psychology  for  the 
teachers,  talks  on  practical  everyday  psy- 
chology for  the  students  in  morning  chapel, 
and  encouragement  of  the  habit  of  frequent 
conferences  between  teachers,  visiting  psy- 
chologists and  resident  testers. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  con- 
vinced the  speaker  that  psychological  re- 
search might  be  useful  to  the  blind  in  three 
main  fields:  a)  In  the  development  and  ap- 
plication to  blind  children  of  methods  of 
testing  intelligence  and  measuring  attain- 
ment in  school  subjects;  b)  In  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  laboratory  methods  to  the 
solution  of  debated  questions  in  the  psy- 
chology of  blindness;  and  c)  In  the  de- 
velopment and  application  to  the  blind  of 
various  devices  to  increase  their  social  use- 
fulness. These  have  continued  to  be  the 
main  lines  of  efifort  though  many  subhead- 
ings have  been  added  to  the  original  pro- 
gram. 

1.  Standardized   tests   of   educational   at- 
tainment. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  cooperative  survey  of  seven 
schools  for  the  blind  in  1919-20.  The  speaker 
visited  each  school  accompanied  either  by 
Miss  Katherine  Maxfield  from  Perkins  or 
Miss  Ruth  Crane  from  Overbrook,  gave  an 
introductory  talk  to  the  teachers  on  the  aims 
of  the  testing,  and  made  arrangements  for 
the  testing  program.  The  assistant  then 
remained  in  the  school  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  giving  the  group  tests  of  intelli- 
gence and  educational  achievement  to  all 
students  from  the  fourth  grade  up — that 
being  the  point  at  which  most  pupils  read 
and  write  Braille  well  enough  to  take  group 
tests.  The  Irwin-Binet  tests  were  given  in- 
dividually to  as  many  children  as  the  time 
allowed,  the  superintendent  and  teachers  se- 
lecting those  they  were  most  anxious  to 
have  tested.  The  results  of  this  survey  were 
reported  at  the  Baltimore  convention  of 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.  in  1920  where  curves  were 
presented  and  explained  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  discussed. 

Many  superintendents  in  other  schools 
then  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  and 
if  the  cost  of  transportation  for  the  assist- 


ants could  have  been  provided  a  consider- 
able group  of  schools  might  have  been  sim- 
ilarly tested  during  the  next  year.  In  order 
to  meet  this  difficulty  and  make  it  possible 
for  distant  schools  to  use  our  tests  my  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Self  Surveys  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind"  was  issued  and  distributed  from 
Overbrook  in  1921,  being  also  bound  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  Vol. 
XV,  No.  4,  1921.  In  this  Manual  exact 
directions  for  giving  and  scoring  the  tests 
were  printed  so  superintendents  or  teachers 
might  use  the  tests  themselves  without  call- 
ing in  a  specially  trained  tester.  How  gen- 
eral such  testing  has  been  we  do  not  know 
but  we  question  whether  it  has  ever  been 
sufficient  to  justify  the  time  and  money 
spent  upon  the  Manual.  The  plates  needed 
for  the  actual  test  material  were  turned 
over  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  for  the  convenience  of  the  schools. 
To  make  the  interpretation  of  the  tests  more 
simple  a  Supplement  to  the  Manual  was  pub- 
lished in  1925.  By  this  time  about  200  more 
children  had  been  tested  so  that  in  the  tests 
most  used  we  were  able  to  present  results 
for  from  500  to  600  children.  In  this  Sup- 
plement the  use  of  graphs  in  schools  for  the 
blind  was  explained  and  tables  of  results 
were  given  to  supplement  the  curves  given 
in  the  Manual. 

The  second  step  in  the  adaptation  of 
achievements  tests  ifor  use  with  the  blind 
was  taken  by  Miss  Maxfield,  then  acting  as 
research  psychologist  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  She  tried  out  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  and  the  Gray 
Oral  Check  Tests  in  nine  schools  for  the 
blind  and  published  her  "Adaptation  of  Edu- 
cational Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils" 
in  1927.    Let  .me  quote  from  her  introduction: 

"When  tests  are  correctly  used  they  are 
valuable  tools  for  all  members  of  the  school 
community,  from  the  superintendent  to  the 
pupil.  The  superintendent  and  the  prin- 
cipal find  them  useful  (1)  in  obtaining  in- 
disputable evidence  of  the  standing  of  their 
school  in  comparison  with  other  schools  of 
like  character  and  with  schools  for  the  see- 
ing; (2)  in  uncovering  the  weak  and  strong 
points  in  their  school;  (3)  in  affording  an 
impartial,  objective  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers;    (4)    in 
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affording  an  equally  impartial  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  individual  pupil's  prog- 
ress; (5)  in  registering  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess of  any  changes  they  may  inaugurate. 
The  giving  of  tests  does  not  solve  the  sup- 
erintendent's or  the  principal's  problems, 
however;  it  merely  discovers  them  and  reg- 
isters progress  towards  solution.  No  dis- 
criminating superintendent  or  principal  will 
condemn  or  praise  solely  on  the  basis  of 
analyzed  test  results,  but  such  results  do 
furnish  admittedly  impartial  evidence  which 
can  be  studied,  without  animus,  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

"Those  who  profit  most  directly  by  the 
utter  impartiality  of  standardized  tests  are 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  Teachers  are 
human  like  the  rest  of  us  and  even  the  most 
fair-minded  will  now  and  again  be  unwit- 
tingly influenced  by  the  child's  personality 
when  he  is  supposed  to  be  judging  the 
child's  grammatical  ability.  Teacher  and 
pupil  benefit,  each  from  his  own  angle,  (1) 
by  having  the  teacher's  personal  judgment 
corrected  by  an  impersonal  agent;  (2)  by 
having  objective  evidence  of  the  pupil's 
achievement  level  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  any  given  period  of  teaching;  and  (3) 
by  having  at  hand  the  figures  for  making 
progress  charts  and  graphs,  which  have 
proved  to  be  such  valuable  devices  for  in- 
ducing children  to  compete  with  themselves 
as  well  as  with  others.  Since  it  is  a  common 
tendency  among  children  to  attribute  their 
academic  short-comings  to  the  teacher's 
"unfairness"  pupils  as  well  as  teachers  will 
profit  also  from  the  less  tangible  but  potent, 
sense  of  'rapport"  which  often  results  from 
the  introduction   of   educational   tests. 

"The  particular  value  of  standardized  edu- 
cational tests  in  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind  lies  in  the  ifact  that  they  give  us  the 
most  reliable  information  to  be  had  as  to 
how  our  schools  compare  with  those  for 
seeing  children  .  ..  .  Whether  or  not  the 
blind  form  a  special  group  may  be  a  matter 
for  dispute.  Whether  or  not  they  should 
form  such  a  group  is  beyond  question.  When 
blind  children  go  from  the  school  to  their 
homes  it  is  with  their  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters  that  they  are  compared  rather  than 
with  a  remote  group  of  blind  people.  For 
this  reason  our  attention  should  first  be  fo- 


cussed  on  the  ability  of  the  blind  child  to 
compete  with  seeing  children  of  his  own 
age  and  mental  ability,  and  only  secondarily 
on  how  one  blind  child,  or  group  of  blind 
children,  compares  with  another  such  child 
or  group." 

Not  finding  our  tests  used  very  much  by 
teachers  in  spite  of  our  generosity  in  sup- 
plying the  tests,  I  wrote  a  propaganda  arti- 
cle for  the  second  issue  of  the  Teachers 
Forum,  May  1928,  under  the  title,  "Why 
Measure?"  Let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs. 
"All  the  world  is  using  mental  tests.  Some 
of  the  tests  are  good,  and  some  are  bad. 
Some  of  the  testers  are  wise  and  some  are 
foolish.  But  the  test  method  in  dealing  with 
mental  matters  has  certainly  taken  the  pop- 
ular fancy  as  thoroughly  as  it  has  conquered 
the  scientific  man.  The  up-to-date  person 
is  no  more  ready  to  guess  about  mental 
abilities  than  he  is  about  the  quantity  of 
meat  he  may  buy.  Every  year  there  are 
appearing  literally  thousands  of  books  and 
articles  on  mental  testing,  and  a  single  firm 
reports  the  annual  sale  of  millions  of  tests. 
This  same  house  publishes  a  catalogue  of 
standard  tests  which  has  now  grown  to 
forty-seven  pages  in  length,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  stemming  of  the  tide. 

"For  ten  years  (now  nearly  twenty)  a 
group  of  workers  interested  in  the  blind  has 
been  trying  to  make  the  testing  of  blind 
pupils  as  easy  and  accurate  as  the  testing 
of  the  seeing  and  the  schools  at  Watertown 
and  Overbrook  have  repeatedly  offered  to 
the  other  schools  and  to  the  day  school 
classes  every  possible  assistance.  The 
American  Foundation  has  followed  suit  with 
several  excellent  group  tests.  When  all  the 
world  is  testing,  one  wonders  why  teachers 
of  the  blind  do  not  show  a  more  concrete 
interest. 

"Various  explanations  seem  possible  .  .  . 
Conservatism,  that  may  be  the  cause.  One 
always  expects  to  find  a  certain  number  of 
people  by  whom  old  fashioned  methods  and 
the  ideas  current  when  they  were  j^oung  are 
considered  sufficient.  But  the  world  moves 
on,  and  those  who  sit  still  and  let  the  rest 
rush  by  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  all  they 
should  from  life.  Rationalization  offers  an- 
other explanation.  The  psychologists  make 
frequent   use   of  this   world,   employing   it   to 
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mean  that  one  is  constantly  seeking  excuses 
for  doing  what  he  wishes  to  do.  It  is  the  well- 
known  game  of  alibis.  "We  know  our  chil- 
dren well  enough  without  the  help  of  any 
testing.''  "We  know  somebody  who  used 
tests  that  gave  the  wrong  impression."  But 
science  can  show  abundant  evidence  that, 
in  judging  character  and  intelligence  as  well 
as  in  judging  school  achievement,  even 
teachers  who  feel  they  know  their  children 
well  do  not  appreciate  the  fine  differences 
in  their  abilities.  No  one  claims  that  tests 
are  better  than  all  other  -methods  of  gaining 
information  about  children,  but  rather  that 
with  tests  the  other  methods  become  more 
accurate." 

The  Forum  has  constantly  offered  its 
services  to  anyone  wishing  to  start  testing 
and  through  the  years  has  published  various 
adaptations  of  standard  tests  for  use  with 
the  blind  and  reports  of  their  use.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  Margaret  Owen 
Thomas'  article  on  the  Monroe  Silent  Read- 
ing Test  and  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry's  arti- 
cles on  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin  Inventory 
Tests  in  Arithmetic,  the  Stevenson  Arith- 
metic Reading  Test  and  the  Wilson  Lan- 
guage Error  Test.  Recently  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution the  new  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
Forms  V  and  W  have  been  adopted  for  use 
with  the  blind  and  offered  for  sale  at  cost. 
These  tests  provide  measurements  of  prog- 
ress in  paragraph  meaning,  word  meaning, 
dictation,  language  usage,  literature,  his- 
tory and  civics,  geography,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  arithmetic  reasoning  and  arithme- 
tic computation, — a  fairly  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  grades.  I 
am  now  preparing  an  article  upon  the  use 
of  these  tests  in  some  of  the  eastern  schools, 
with  full  directions  for  use  and  tentative 
norms  to  aid  in  interpretation.  We  hope 
many  schools  will  be  interested  to  give  them 
a  trial.  I  have  an  ink-print  copy  of  the  test 
for  your  examination. 

2.  The  intelligence  of  blind  children. 

Binet's  attempt  to  measure  the  intelligence 
of  French  school  children  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  started  a  movement  which 
quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  giving  surprising  new  information 
about  children  and  raising  many  puzzling 
problems  for  the  scientists.    We  do  not  yet 


know  what  intelligence  is,  in  itself,  but  we 
have  had  considerable  success  in  devising 
methods  by  which  we  can  select  children 
who  will  be  most  likely  to  act  in  such  a  way 
that  their  teachers  and  employers  will  judge 
them  to  be  intelligent.  In  the  first  enthusi- 
astic use  of  Binet's  tests,  many  grave  mis- 
takes were  made  and  many  extravagant 
claims  perpetrated.  At  present  we  do  not 
look  upon  an  I.  Q.  as  the  last  word  in  edu- 
cational or  vocational  guidance,  but  having 
convinced  ourselves  that  an  I.  Q.  has  been 
obtained  with  due  regard  to  all  scientific  pre- 
cautions and  that  it  remains  fairly  "constant" 
on  retesting,  we  consider  this  I.  Q.  a  vitally 
important  adjunct  to  everything  else  we  can 
learn  about  a  child's  status,  including  his 
family  background,  health,  school  record  and 
judgments  of  his  personality  through  im- 
pressions made  upon  superintendents,  teach- 
ers and  house  mothers. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  testing  scales 
prepared  by  Haines  and  Drummond  and  the 
use  of  Irwin's  adaptation  with  more  than 
1600  subjects  with  defective  vision,  the 
speaker  prepared  and  distributed  in  1923  a 
provisional  guide  made  by  pasting  into  Ter- 
man's  Condensed  Guide  of  1920,  typed  slips 
making  such  changes  as  seemed  at  that  time 
necessary.  The  arrangement  of  tests  was 
based  upon  a  careful,  though  incomplete 
statistical  study  of  passes  and  failures  by 
age  groups,  supplemented  by  the  judgment 
of  the  psychologists  who  had  used  the  tests 
continuously  since  1916.  Irwin  had  realized, 
very  early  in  his  work,  that  some  of  his 
tests  were  unsuitable  and  that  others  were 
probably  placed  in  the  wrong  year  groups; 
Haines  and  Drummond  had  both  been  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  degree  of 
vision  and  the  probable  differences  in  mental 
imagery  according  to  age  of  blinding,  and 
had  based  their  arrangement  of  the  tests 
upon  the  results  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  pupils  who  had  been  totally  blind 
from  'birth  or  early  infanc3^  The  writer  was 
inclined  to  stress  the  practical  need  for  a 
scale  which  would  measure  all  children  as 
they  come  to  schools  for  the  blind,  as  well 
as  the  advantage  of  comparing  them  with 
seeing  children  of  the  same  ages,  since  his 
experience  led  him  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  age  and  degree  of  blinding. 
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The  1923  Guide  was  widely  distributed 
and  seems  to  have  served  its  purpose  fairly 
well.  By  1930,  however,  further  study  of  the 
detailed  results  and  the  accumulation  of  ad- 
ditional data  through  the  use  of  the  1923 
Guide  with  746  more  children,  together  with 
the  trial  of  a  series  of  supplementary  tests 
with  418  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
made  it  possible  to  present  a  rearrangement 
of  the  tests  which  promised  to  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  In  1923,  too  little  acceptable 
test  material  was  at  hand  to  provide  six  test 
items  for  all  the  year  groups;  and  quite  a 
few  tests  had  been  put  into  year  groups  later 
than  those  in  which  Terman  located  them  for 
the  seeing,  in  order  to  get  a  scale  which 
would  give  a  normal  distribution  of  intelli- 
gence quotients.  In  1930  it  was  possible  to 
give  a  full  complement  of  tests,  with  some 
alternatives,  and  to  present  an  arrangement 
much  closer  to  Terman's. 

The  expectations  for  the  1930  Guide  seem 
to  be  justified  by  the  outcome.  The  intelli- 
gence quotients  obtained  give  normal  dis- 
tribution curves  and  retests  at  two  year  in- 
tervals give  about  the  expected  "constancy 
of  the  I.  Q."  The  median  attainment  of 
the  'bhnd  stands  somewhat  below  that  for 
the  seeing,  but  this  is  not  surprising  since 
a  similar  retardation  is  found  in  educational 
achievement.  The  curves  of  I.  Q.'s  for  the 
larger  schools  correspond  closely  to  the 
curve  of  all  children  tested,  and  the  curves 
of  the  school  population  year  by  year  from 
1915-1935  in  two  large  residential  schools 
show  no  marked  changes  in  the  ability  of 
the  children  tested. 

The  1930  revision  has  been  use  very  wide- 
ly, not  only  in  half  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  but  also  in  clinics  and  juvenile  courts, 
hospitals,  institutions  for  the  feeble  mind- 
ed and  mental  defectives  and  somewhat  in 
sight  saving  classes;  and  copies  of  the  Guide 
have  found  their  way  into  many  college  and 
public  libraries.  All  persons  using  the  tests 
have  been  requested  to  send  criticisms  with 
the  hope  that  a  later  revision  might  be  further 
improved.  I  now  have  at  hand  the  records 
of  more  than  2100  tests  made  since  1930, 
thus  nearly  doubling  the  data  on  which  this 
revision  was  based  and  have  begun  a  study 
to  determine  just  how  well  the  revision  has 
met   expectations   and    to   see   where    it    can 


be    modified    to    make    it    more    accurate    or 
useful. 

There  are  two  major  difficulties  in  the 
use  of  such  a  scale  of  tests  in  a  residential 
school:  1)  that  children  who  have  been  test- 
ed will  discuss  certain  items  with  their 
friends  and  thus  help  them  to  get  a  higher 
score  than  they  are  entitled  to;  and  2)  that 
when  children  are  retested  after  a  year  or 
two  they  may  remember  items  and  so  raise 
their  scores  unduly.  Of  course  there  is  the 
chance  in  both  cases  that  errors  rather  than 
correct  responses  may  be  passed  on,  but  I 
am  much  pleased  to  find  that  reHef  is  in 
sight.  Terman  has  been  at  work  for  some 
years  on  various  changes  in  his  tests  and 
we  are  now  informed  that  he  has  met  this 
difficulty,  in  a  revision  now  about  ready  for 
the  printers,  by  the  preparation  of  two  equal 
forms  of  the  scale  which  may  be  used  al- 
ternately. As  soon  as  Terman's  new  Guide 
appears  I  shall  at  once  attempt  an  adaptation 
of  his  tests  for  use  with  the  blind,  seeking  as 
before  to  keep  my  tests  as  close  as  possible 
to  those  used  with  the  seeing  so  as  to  facil- 
itate comparison.  So  far  as  my  study  of  the 
last  2100  records  has  gone,  it  would  appear 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  placed  sev- 
eral of  Terman's  tests  in  later  years  for 
the  blind,  thus  making  them  easier,  blind 
children  score  at  least  5  points  in  I.  Q.  below 
the  seeing. 

You  will  recall  that  my  primary  aim  in 
arranging  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind  was 
to  give  a  practical  measure  for  educational 
classification  and  guidance  and  that  since  .my 
studies  did  not  indicate  that  the  school  suc- 
cess of  the  blind  varied  with  amount  of 
vision  or  the  age  at  which  vision  was  lost, 
I  did  not  attempt  to  prepare  special  scales 
for  different  groups  of  blind  children  as 
Haines  and  Drummond  had  done.  I  do  not 
know  how  extensively  my  tests  have  been 
used  outside  certain  residential  schools 
though  I  have  received  orders  for  Guides  and 
record  sheets  from  some  sight  saving  classes. 
If  these  is  a  need  for  special  tests  for  those 
with  some  vision,  it  will  now  be  met  through 
the  interest  of  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Brown,  psy- 
chologist at  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Re- 
search at  Chicago.  Dr.  Brown  has  developed 
a  Scale  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  using 
as    subjects   mainly    children    outside   of    the 
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residential  schools.  We  are  collecting  for 
him  some  data  in  four  residential  schools 
and  if  his  tests  can  be  used  for  all  degrees 
of  defective  vision  we  may  soon  have  still 
another  valuable  testing  instrument,  for  use 
in  the  schools.  In  any  case  his  work  will 
save  us  the  labor  of  adapting  the  Terman 
tests  to  the  visually  handicapped  in  sight- 
saving  classes. 

Prior  to  1916  relatively  few  attempts  had 
been  made  to  measure  intelligence  by  the 
group  method,  though  a  beginning  had  been 
made.  At  that  time  the  Pressey  Group 
Point  Scale  had  already  been  widely  used 
and  the  Pressey  Cross-out  Test  was  just 
coming  into  use.  We  tried  out  these  tests 
in  two  eastern  schools,  found  that  they 
showed  a  high  correlation  with  the  Binet 
individual  tests,  used  them  in  the  survey  of 
seven  schools  in  1919-t20,  and  recommended 
them  in  the  Manual  published  in  1921.  Such 
group  tests  effect  a  tremendous  economy  in 
time  for  under  favorable  conditions  a  whole 
grade  may  be  tested  in  the  time  required  for 
one  individual  test.  It  has  been  our  custom 
when  sending  a  tester  to  make  a  survey  of 
a  school,  to  begin  with  group  tests  of  intelli- 
gence. If  the  time  of  a  visit  is  limited,  the 
results  of  the  group  test  may  be  compared 
with  the  school  success  of  the  pupils  and  in- 
dividual tests  given  only  to  "doubtful"  cases 
— those  whose  school  success  does  not  cor- 
respond with  their  success  in  the  tests,  and 
those  who  are  poor  in  both  and  are  under 
consideration    for   dismissal. 

With  the  release  of  the  Army  Alpha  tests 
after  the  war,  there  was  a  tremendous  growth 
in  group  intelligence  tests  for  all  age  levels 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 
Many  of  these  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
the  mechanics  of  testing  blind  children,  but 
the  Otis  Classification  Test  did  not  seem  so 
difficult  to  adapt  so  Miss  Ruth  Sargent  un- 
dertook this  task  at  Overbrook  and  published 
the  details  for  giving  and  scoring  the  test 
in  the  Forum  for  Nov.  '31.  After  the  use  of 
this  test  in  another  school  last  year  the 
writer  published  an  article  in  the  Forum  for 
May  '35  in  which  the  results  were  used  as 
a  sample  for  teachers  who  might  now  know 
how  to  handle  such  data,  with  a  plea  for 
the  wider  use  of  group   tests. 


3.  The   psychology  of  blindness. 

In  every  large  library  one  may  find  nu- 
merous titles  referring  to  the  bHnd.  The 
special  libraries  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  con- 
tain the  few  books  and  articles  that  deal 
specifically  with  the  psychology  of  the  blind, 
many  books  having  chapters  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  large  number  of  biographies  and 
stories  in  which  the  authors  attempt  to 
delineate  blind  personalities.  Why  is  a  new 
study  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
needed? 

Unfortunately  for  our  purposes,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  books  and  articles 
are  essentially  unscientific  and  must  be 
classed  as  "literature  of  opinion"  rather  than 
as  "literature  of  fact".  By  the  former  we 
mean  the  writings  of  blind  persons  or  others 
which  are  founded  upon  casual  observation 
and  life  experience,  while  the  literature  of 
fact  would  include  only  the  writings  of 
trained  scientists  based  upon  experiments 
carefully  planned  and  conscientiously  exe- 
cuted. In  the  literature  of  opinion  one  ex- 
pects to  find  hearsay  evidence,  heated  argu- 
ment, and  the  most  contradictory  state- 
ments. In  the  literature  of  fact  one  antici- 
pates a  cautious  attitude  with  guarded  state- 
ments which  arouse  belief  because  of  the 
evidence  cited  in  proof.  Thoughtful  blind 
writers  realize  the  state  of  affairs  and  ex- 
press their  feelings  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
as  for  instance  Clarence  Hawks  who  writes, 
"There  is  probably  no  abnormal  condition 
of  life  so  little  understood  and  appreciated 
and  about  which  so  much  that  is  erroneous 
has  been  written  as  that  of  blindness." 

The  psychology  of  blindness  is  still  in  a 
stage  from  which  the  psychology  of  the  see- 
ing had  evolved  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  have  always  been 
seers  who  have  discovered  truths  about 
human  nature  without  the  help  of  scientific 
measuring  devices,  and  expressed  their  con- 
clusions in  precepts,  rules  and  proverbs,  or 
immortalized  them  in  poetry  and  song.  There 
have  always  been  natural  teachers,  gifted 
with  superior  understanding  of  the  young, 
who  have  fired  their  pupils  with  enthusiasm 
and  opened  their  eyes  to  heavenly  vistas.  The 
blind  have  had  their  seers,  their  poets,  and 
their  teachers   whose  writings   are  often   in- 
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spiring  and  full  of  wise  counsel.  But  these 
writings  whether  about  the  seeing  or  about 
the  blind,  are  "literature  of  opinion"  since 
they  are  based  upon  casual  observation 
rather  than  upon  controlled  experimentation. 
A  half-century  ago  the  psychology  of  the 
seeing  was  in  a  similar  intuitive  stage  and 
only  after  many  "battles  royal"  has  psy- 
chology advanced  from  a  general  philosophy 
of  life  and  conduct  to  a  science  based  upon 
experiment, — in  education,  in  business,  and 
in   psychotherapy. 

A  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  speak- 
er to  summarize  the  literature  of  fact  for 
Dr.  Allen's  Harvard  course  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  1920,  and  it  was  a  great 
surprise  to  find  how  meagre  was  the  scien- 
tific literature  accessible  at  that  time.  Since 
then  Villey's  World  of  the  Blind  and  Burk- 
len's  Blinden  Psychologic  have  brought  the 
European  writings  to  our  attention,  and 
building  upon  these  the  speaker  has  been 
collecting  all  the  American  work  and  add- 
ing minor  experimental  studies  through  the 
assistance  of  his  associates  in  Perkins  and 
Overbrook,  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Teachers  Forum.  Beginning  in  the  is- 
sue of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  in  Dec. 
1933,  he  has  published  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  general  heading  "Problems  in  the 
Psychology  of  Blindness,"  in  which  he  plans 
to  treat  each  topic  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula, — to  present  representative  cur- 
rent opinions  concerning  the  blind,  to  cor- 
rect and  modify  them  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  the  best  experimental  work 
upon  the  blind  thus  far  published  and  then 
to  show  the  many  interesting  problems  which 
still  await  the  patient  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  for  their  proper  solution,  hop- 
ing that  some  of  his  brother  psychologists 
may  be  tempted  to  attack  some  of  these 
problems  in  cooperation  with  the  schools 
geographically  nearest  to  them.  The  topics 
thus  far  discussed  in  the  Outlook  are  Sensory 
Compensation  and  Facial  Vision,  the  latter 
being  much  elaborated  in  a  monograph  pub- 
lished last  year  at  Perkins  Institution.  A 
monograph  on  the  Memory  of  the  Blind,  is 
now  being  developed  along  the  lines  of  the 
articles  upon  that  topic  which  appeared  in 
the   Teachers   Forum   this   spring. 


For  this  study  much  new  data  was  drawn 
from  the  results  of  the  Binet  tests  where 
the  memory  of  some  thousands  of  blind 
children  has  been  measured.  Information 
upon  many  other  topics  may  be  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  Take  vocabulary,  for 
instance,  which  correlates  highly  not  only 
with  general  intelligence  but  with  range  of 
information  and  school  achievement.  A  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  results  of  the  use  of 
the  1930  revision  with  over  2100  pupils  not 
only  shows  a  marked  deficiency  for  the  blind 
but  this  deficiency  steadily  increases  from 
the  12th  year  onward  until  we  find  only  30% 
of  the  blind  at  18  years  of  age  meeting  the 
standards  attained  by  84%  of  the  seeing 
at  16  years.  A  similar  deficiency  appears  in 
definitions  of  abstract  terms  and  in  many  of 
the  tests  of  the  later  years  in  which  a  dis- 
criminating use  of  language  is  involved.  It 
would  seem  that  in  what  the  psychologists 
call  linguistic  intelligence — the  ability  to 
handle  verbal  concepts — ^blind  children  in  the 
teens  fall  constantly  behind  the  seeing  of 
the  same  ages.  Should  we  not  expect  a 
contrary  result  from  our  educational  efforts? 
4.  Greater     social     usefulness     for     the 

bhnd. 

a)   Personality    problems. 

The  new  dynamic  psychology  and  the 
mental  hygiene  movement  seem  to  promise 
even  greater  help  to  the  blind  than  labora- 
tory psychology.  In  Perkins  and  Overbrook 
the  special  activities  along  this  line  have 
been  the  speaker's  chapel  talks  to  the  pu- 
pils, his  lectures  and  study  courses  for  the 
teachers;  conferences  conducted  by  the  resi- 
dent psychologists  concerning  problem  chil- 
dren, involving  talks  with  the  children,  their 
teachers  and  their  house  mothers  and  where 
necessary  visits  to  their  homes  by  a  so- 
cial worker;  and  speech  correction.  At  your 
1930  convention  you  heard  about  Dr.  Muhl's 
work  at  the  California  School  upon  which 
Dr.  French  may  wish  to  report  up  to  date. 
The  wide  spread  need  for  such  work  has 
been  graphically  sketched  by  Cutsforth,  in 
his  "Blind  in  School  and  Society,"  and  the 
attainments  recorded  by  Ralph  Merry  in  the 
excellent  chapter  on  personality  problems 
in  his  "Problems  in  the  Education  of  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  Children."  I  will  quote 
from    his    summary.     "The    extent   to    which 
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blindness  is  responsible  for  personality  dif- 
ferences among  children  without  sight  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  probability  is,  how- 
ever, that  maladjustments  are  more  often 
the  result  of  social  conditions  arising  from 
lack  of  vision  than  of  the  handicap  itself. 
Although  the  protection  of  the  blind  child's 
personality  is  a  most  important  phase  of  his 
training,  this  problem  has  received  compara- 
tively little  attention.  A  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  Muhl  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  revealed  the  following  facts:  (1)  pu- 
pils lacked  initiative,  their  apathy  being  due 
to  emotional  blocking  rather  than  to  physi- 
cal causes;  (2)  a  most  varied  phantasy  life 
existed  among  a  .majority  of  the  children; 
(3)  feelings  of  inferiority  were  common, 
being  accompanied  frequently  by  compensa- 
tory mechanisms  of  bravado,  and  (4)  few 
children  expressed  feelings  of  resentment  at 
their  handicap.  Educators  of  blind  children 
undoubtedly  should  seek  to  enlist  the  serv- 
ices of  competent  psychiatrists  and  clinical 
psychologists  and  should  cooperate  with  these 
specialists  so  that  all  remedial  personality 
handicaps  existing  among  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind  may  be  removed. 

"Certain  tics  and  mannerisms  have  become 
S'O  closely  associated  with  lack  of  vision  that 
they  have  become  known  as  'blindisms.' 
Among  the  more  common  of  these  habits 
are:  (1)  rocking  the  body  backward  and 
forward;  (2)  putting  fingers  into  the  eyes; 
(3)  twirling  rapidly  round  and  round;  (4) 
shaking  fingers  before  the  face,  and  (5) 
bending  the  head  forward.  The  cause  of 
these  mannerisms  is  not  known  definitely, 
but  the  most  widely  accepted  theory  is  that 
they  are  a  substitute  for  normal  physical 
activity  which  has  been  thwarted  by  blind- 
ness. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  such 
habits  as  putting  fingers  in  the  eyes  and 
bending  the  head  forward  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  ocular  irritation.  .  .  .  Olson  found  that 
nervous  habits  among  seeing  children  are 
associated  with  poor  nutritional  status.  This 
points  to  the  possibility  that  the  diet  in  some 
residential  schools  for  the  bhnd  may  be  re- 
sponsible in  some  measure  for  the  presence 
of  'blindisms  'among  the  pupils.  .  .  . 

"The  problem  of  adequate  sex  instruction 
is  of  even  greater  importance  among  blind 
than   seeing   children,    since    institutional    en- 


vironment probably  is  not  conducive  to  the 
development  of  normal  attitudes  toward  sex. 
Nevertheless  educators  of  blind  children  have 
dealt  with  this  problem  less  effectively  than 
with  any  other  connected  with  the  training 
of  children  without  sight.  While  segregation 
of  the  sexes  is  necessary  in  residential 
schools,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  need  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  having  boys  and  girls  occupy 
separate  classrooms.  .  .  .  One  of  the  princi- 
pal drawbacks  to  the  giving  of  sex  instruc- 
tion in  schools  for  the  blind  is  the  ignorance 
of  teachers  and  matrons  concerning  matters 
relating  to  sex.  Nevertheless,  if  blind  pupils 
are  to  avoid  personality  difficulties  due  to 
inadequate  sex  knowledge,  the  school  must 
supply  the  necessary  instruction,  since  it 
controls  their  living  conditions  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

"Surveys  of  two  large  eastern  institutions 
for  the  blind  showed  that  nearly  half  of  the 
pupils  were  sufifering  from  major  speech 
defects.  If  this  is  true  of  blind  children  gen- 
erally, the  incidence  of  speech  disorders 
among  them  is  much  more  common  than  is 
the  case  among  seeing  children.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  only  three  schools 
have  initiated  systematic  training  in  correc- 
tive speech  as  part  of  their  regular  program. 
It  is  possible  that  unfortunate  pre-school 
conditions  and  diseases  causing  blindness 
may  account  in  part  for  the  prevalence  of 
speech  defects  among  children  without  sight. 
Emotional  disturbances  also,  may  be  a  con- 
tributing factor,  and  these  maladjustments 
may  occur  more  frequently  among  pupils 
in  schools  for  the  blind  than  among  seeing 
children  in  a  normal  environment.  Unless 
speech  defects  are  corrected  or  children  are 
led  to  adopt  a  more  wholesome  attitude  to- 
ward them,  serious  harm  to  their  person- 
alities may  result." 

Of  course  the  work  with  pre-school  blind 
children,  to  which  Miss  Maxfield  gave  much 
attention  long  before  she  became  director 
of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home,  is  another 
illustration  of  the  application  of  dynamic 
psychology  to  the  cause  of  wholesome  emo- 
tional development  and  another  is  Dr.  Doll's 
new  Social  Maturit3-  Scale,  issuing  from 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  now  being  tried  out  all 
over  the  country.  If  this  meets  its  author's 
expectations,    we    maj-    soon    have    a    means 
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for  determining  social  competence  which 
will  be  as  valuable  in  guiding  our  social 
treatment  of  children  as  is  the  Binet  scale 
for  guiding  our  educational  treatment.  In- 
cidentally this  scale  may  meet  the  common 
criticism  of  the  Binet  scale,  based  upon  its 
overloading  by  verbal  items,  since  Doll's 
scale  samples  such  varied  aspects  of  social 
ability  as  self-sufficiency,  occupational  ac- 
tivity and  social  participation  and  indicates 
progressive  freedom  from  need  of  assistance, 
direction  or  supervision  by  others.  We  have 
been  making  a  preliminary  trial  of  the  So- 
cial Maturity  Scale  in  several  of  the  eastern 
schools  this  spring  with  the  idea  of  adapting 
it  for  use  with  the  blind.  Miss  Sargent  will 
tell  you  something  about  her  experience 
with   it  at   Overbrook. 

Educational  guidance  was  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  in  the  original  testing  pro- 
gram, and  after  the  survey  of  1919-20  the 
speaker  sent  to  each  of  the  seven  schools 
tested  a  detailed  report  of  the  results  of  all 
the  tests  with  the  scores  of  the  pupils  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  success,  and  sets  of  indi- 
vidual record  cards  with  spaces  for  recording 
future  tests.  Whether  the  system  was  con- 
tinued in  many  schools  seems  doubtful,  but 
in  Overbrook  and  Perkins  various  schemes 
have  been  used  to  make  the  data  upon  each 
child  as  complete  and  significant  as  possible, 
and  the  records  have  been  constantly  brought 
into  service  both  during  the  child's  stay  in 
school  and  at  graduation.  At  Perkins  a 
special  effort  at  group  guidance  of  children 
in  the  elementary  grades  was  developed  by 
Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  using  the  case- 
conference  technique  to  introduce  children 
to  situations  they  might  meet  in  life  and 
helping  them  to  develop  healthy  attitudes 
towards  them.  The  personel  Department 
established  in  1930  under  Miss  Maxfield's 
direction  has  now  developed  a  most  compre- 
hensive system  with  a  staff  of  twelve  mem- 
bers which  considers  at  regular  meetings  all 
problems    pertaining    to    pupils    whether    of 


admission,  correction,  adjustment,  placement 
or  dismissal.  The  latest  cumulative  record 
card  adopted  at  Perkins  will  give  you  some 
idea   of  the  data  available   upon   each   child. 

Considering  the  number  of  activities  cov- 
ered in  this  report  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  speaker  has  little  to  offer  on  the 
question  of  vocational  guidance.  At  Over- 
brook, Mr.  Liborio  Delfino  had  long  been 
successfully  engaged  in  placing  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  school  and  in  1924  Miss  Ruth 
Sargent  printed  a  study  of  five  hundred  ^ 
former  pupils  to  whom  a  questionnaire  had  9 
been  sent  to  find  out  what  the  blind  can  do. 
As  vocational  tests  for  the  seeing  appeared 
the  speaker  frequently  reviewed  them  to 
discover  what  tests  might  be  used  with 
the  bhnd,  and  having  little  success  he  as- 
signed to  two  seniors  doing  honor  work  in 
psychology  in  1933  and  1934  the  task  of 
developing  tests  applicable  to  the  blind 
which  might  measure  special  abilities  needed 
in  occupations  open  to  them.  Last  year  I 
secured  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Herbert  Moore 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  whose  wide  exper- 
ience in  the  vocational  guidance  of  seeing 
college  students  and  familiarity  with  the 
special  literature  admirably  fitted  him  for 
this  problem.  After  visiting  four  schools, 
where  he  interviewed  and  tested  many 
pupils  and  studied  their  records,  Dr.  Moore 
wrote  a  report  which  I  presented  at  the  ■ 
Vocational  Guidance  Conference  at  Over- 
brook last  November, — a  conference  where 
a  long  list  of  men  and  women  interested  in 
the  guidance  of  seeing  children  exchanged 
ideas  with  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Let  me  end  this  paper  in  the  words  with 
which  it  started.  This  history  is  a  conspic- 
uous example  of  the  possibilities  and  results 
of  cooperation  towards  a  common  goal.  I 
am  now  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  Miss 
Ruth  Sargent,  my  assistant  at  Overbrook 
since  1922,  who  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words 
about  the  uses  to  which  our  test  results 
are  put. 
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Just  after  I  left  college  I  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  seeing  girl  who  presented  a 
serious  behavior  problem  to  the  clinic  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Feeble 
Minded  at  Waverly.  I  was  aghast  at  the 
many  questions  asked  me  about  the  early 
training,  the  heredity,  and  various  develop- 
mental phases  of  this  girl's  personality 
about  which  I  had  little  information.  I  was 
told  then  and  it  has  been  in  the  background 
of  my  thinking  ever  since  that  an  intelligence 
test  is  but  one  factor  to  be  considered  in 
the  complete   study  of  any  individual. 

In  the  research  which  Dr.  Hayes  has  di- 
rected over  a  period  of  years,  this  multi- 
plicity of  important  factors  has  been  recog- 
nized and  the  variety  of  studies  made  indi- 
cates our  effort  to  take  cognizance  of  those 
of  general  nature  as  well  as  those  in  our 
special  field  such  as  the  cause  of  blindness, 
the  age  of  its  incidence  and  the  degree  of 
vision   if  any. 

Whatever  special  studies  we  may  under- 
take, the  routine  I.Q.  testing  continues  all 
the  time  and  has  proved  its  worth.  The  ap- 
parent reliability  of  the  Hayes-Binet  test 
gives  a  basis  for  comparing  the  ability  of 
one  pupil  with  those  in  his  group,  and  for 
classifying  the  whole  school  family — from 
kindergarten  to  college — by  actual  ability. 
Such  records  built  up,  year  by  year,  provide 
an  answer  to  the  statement  sometimes  made 
by  our  teachers  long  in  the  work — that  our 
pupils  of  today  cannot  do  what  the  pupils 
ten  years  ago  could  do.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  the  median  I.Q.  of  the  pupils  entering 
Overbrook  each  year  has  varied  from  a 
low  of  78  to  a  high  of  96,  and  these  repre- 
sent peaks  for  in  16  of  the  20  years  the 
median  has  been  between  85  and  90.  The 
I.Q.  of  an  individual,  blind  or  seeing,  is  gen- 
uinely helpful  in  placing  a  child  in  another 
institution  whether  it  be  the  low-grade  child 
who  needs  permanent  custodial  care,  or  the 
above-average  student  matriculating  at  col- 
lege. 


Again  a  ten-year-old  child  may  be  out- 
standing in  his  first  grade  group;  a  test 
shows  his  M.A.  to  be  8:6  which  makes  his 
I.Q.  only  85.  An  eight-year-old  child  doing 
acceptable  work  in  the  same  class,  also 
with  an  M.A.  of  8:6  has  an  I.Q.  of  106  and 
is,  of  course,  more  apt  to  make  his  mark  in 
the  world.  All  too  often  our  opinion  based 
on  class-room  performance  disregards  the 
importance  of  age  in  such  comparisons. 

In  most  instances  the  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  the  child  are  not  dependent 
upon  formal  instruction  and  to  that  same 
degree  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosing school  difficulties.  Neither  is  there 
any  question  which  explains  why  Johnny 
derives  such  apparent  pleasure  in  tearing 
the  corners  from  every  page  in  his  third 
reader. 

When  Mary's  teacher  says,  "She  cannot 
get  her  geography  though  she  reads  very 
well"  the  test  is  apt  to  show  poor  memory 
both   for  digits   and   sentences. 

Despite  these  known  limitations  for  the 
test  itself,  and  the  need  for  a  complete  al- 
ternative series  of  questions,  the  Hayes- 
Binet  is  the  best  single  measuring  stick  of 
a  child's  intellectual  ability,  and  we  are 
using   it   faithfully. 

An  entirely  different  and  very  new  scale 
by  which  we  have  started  to  rate  our  Over- 
brook children  this  year  is  the  Vineland  So- 
cial Maturity  Scale,  about  which  Dr.  Doll, 
director  of  Research,  says:  "Briefly,  we 
have  prepared  a  genetic  scale  of  social  ma- 
turity which  aims  to  measure  the  develop- 
ment of  social  competence  from  birth  to 
adult  years."  Listed  among  its  purposes 
Dr.  Doll  includes:  "The  scale  provides  a 
measure  of  basic  significance  in  the  clinical 
study  of  social  dependency,  as,  for  example 
in  subjects  with  mental  deficiency,  psycho- 
pathic states,  maladjustment,  crippling, 
blindness,  deafness,  delinquency,  economic 
dependency,   and   so  on. 
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The  general  form  of  the  scale  follows  the 
Binet,  in  that  there  are  items  for  each  age, 
with  a  method  of  mathematical  computation 
of  the  Social  Age,  and  using  the  C.A.  as 
divisor,  of  the  Social  Quotient,  one  figure 
which  places  the  individual  in  respect  to 
his  fellows  and  to  the  seeing  world.  The 
items  are  checked  as  passed  or  failed,  by 
asking  one  who  knows  the  pupil  intimately 
certain  questions  pertaining  to  self-help, 
general,  eating  and  dressing,  locomotion, 
occupation,  communication,  self-direction, 
and  socialization.  We  at  Overbrook  are 
using  it  in  the  sense  of  actually  measuring 
our  children  as  against  seeing  persons, 
though  there  are  obvious  explanations  for 
failure    in    certain    questions. 

It  seems  unfortunate  when  we  have  to 
mark  a  failure  for  a  twenty-year-old  boy 
in  an  item  in  the  six-year  group,  but  if  the 
blind    boy    does    not    use    a    table    knife    for 


spreading  his  own  bread,  he  is  socially  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  that  service.  So 
far  I  have  found  no  item,  which  is  entirely 
impossible  for  blind  persons  to  pass,  though 
the  number  who  use  a  crayon  for  drawing, 
or  a  pencil  for  writing  is  small.  (The  deaf 
cannot  possibly  pass  the  item  requiring  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  telephone  for  conver- 
sation.) 

We  have  not  graded  enough  persons  to 
make  any  actual  statistical  studies  but  in 
general  our  pupils  are  low.  Does  this  not 
indicate  that  we  as  teachers  can  study  the 
test  to  find  those  items  for  particular  stress 
so  that  our  pupils  may  become  more  socially 
mature?  I  hope  that  we  may  from  this 
time  include  with  the  routine  Hayes-Binet 
testing,  this  new  tool  which  has  such 
promise  of  helping  us  prepare  our  pupils 
for  living. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN   THE   RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  SIGHT 

SAVING  CLASS  WORK 

Robert  W.  Woolston 
Superintendent,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


This  brief  discussion  on  the  relationship 
between  the  residential  school  and  the  sight 
saving  class  work  is  based  on  the  experience 
of  having  two  sight  saving  classes  in  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  during  the  past 
three  years. 

In  1933  a  very  careful  state  wide  survey 
was  made  by  the  Illinois  Societ}^  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  relative  to  the 
necessity  of  organizing  more  sight  saving 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  In  order  to 
offer  the  best  possible  educational  advant- 
ages to  all  visually  handicapped  children, 
to  aid  in  forming  the  new  classes  in  as 
many  localities  as  possible,  to  obtain  a  more 
accurate  classification  within  the  School  for 
the  Blind  and  to  obtain  adequate  funds  from 
the  Legislature  for  their  classes,  the  School 
for  the  Blind  invited  Dr.  Harry  S.  Gradle 
of  Chicago  with  three  other  outstanding 
ophthalmologists  and   Miss   Audrey   S.    Hay- 


den,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to  con- 
tinue the  survey  through  the  School  for  the 
Blind  to  determine  again  the  visual  acuity 
of  each  pupil  in  the  school. 

The  general  survey  throughout  the  state 
resulted  in  increasing  the  number  of  sight 
saving  classes  from  forty-four  to  fifty-six, 
in  eighteen  of  the   leading  cities. 

At  the  time  the  clinic  was  held  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils  enrolled.  The  examina- 
tions  revealed   the   following  facts: 

One  hundred  and  nine  pupils  had  either 
no  sight  or  light  perception  only;  seventy- 
three  were  classified  as  being  able  only  to 
count  fingers;  fifty-five  had  vision,  with  cor- 
recting glasses,  of  20/200  to  20/70;  thirteen 
had  vision  of  20/70  or  better.  The  examina- 
tions were  followed  by  the  task  of  re-classi- 
fication  of   the   several   groups   according  to 
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the  recommendations  made  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  pupils  who  had  visual 
acuity  of  more  than  20/200,  twelve  had  pro- 
gressive eye  troubles,  and  being  so  near  the 
border  line,  the  ophthalmologists  reassigned 
them  to  Braille  classes.  Twenty-one  pupils, 
after  slight  operations  and  corrections  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  were  enrolled  in 
the  newly  organized  sight  saving  classes 
in  their  respective  home  localities.  There 
were  thirty  pupils  who  lived  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  villages  which  were  so  widely 
separated  that  it  was  not  possible  to  group 
them  for  sight  saving  class  work  except  in 
the  School  for  the  Blind. 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  who  believes  that 
wherever  possible  it  is  advantageous  to 
keep  the  partially  sighted  in  school  with 
seeing  children,  but  since  our  state  laws 
require  us  to  receive  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren who  cannot  attend  the  regular  public 
school,  it  has  not  been  possible  at  all  times 
for  us  to  draw  the  line  as  definitely  as  we 
should  like  to  do.  However,  the  increasing 
number  of  sight  saving  classes  from  year 
to  year  lightens  the  responsibility  of  resi- 
dential schools  making  special  provision  for 
pupils  who  do  not  fit,  properly,  into  braille 
classes.  But  since  no  other  arrangements 
could  be  efiFected,  the  duty  of  offering  these 
thirty  children  continued  educational  ad- 
vantages, according  to  the  plan  of  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  use  their  available 
vision  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
devolved  upon  the  residential  school  for  the 
bhnd. 

A  definite  regulation  is  put  into  effect  in 
the  state,  that  only  children  having  visual 
acuity  of  20/200  or  less,  after  correction, 
can  be  assigned  to  braille  classes,  that  no 
applicant  for  sight  saving  class  work  can 
be  received  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  if 
he  resides  within  a  district  supporting  such 
a  class,  and  that  applicants  must  mail  a 
certificate  from,  an  ophthalmologist  who  is 
registered  in  the  eye  section  of  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society.  If  apparently  eligible 
for  admission,  he  is  received  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  school's  ophthalmologist. 
Disapproval  often  results  in  greater  benefits 


to  the  applicant.  He  has  the  advantage  of 
refraction  free  of  charge,  may  be  fitted  with 
glasses  and  returned  to  the  public  school 
able  to  carry  on.  One  of  our  greatest  diffi- 
culties has  been  due  to  the  oculists  differing 
in   their   diagnoses. 

In  accordance  with  requirements  two  of 
our  excellent  braille  teachers  took  a  six 
weeks'  summer  course  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  preparation  for  sight  saving  class 
work,  and  the  principal  of  the  school  pur- 
sued the  course  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Hathaway   in    Columbia    University. 

In  the  meantime,  we  equipped  two  class 
rooms  for  the  special  work,  providing  ade- 
quate artificial  and  natural  light,  equipping 
the  rooms  in  every  detail  according  to  direc- 
tions from  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  pupils  were 
supplied  with  the  Clear  Type  text  books, 
24-point  type.  However,  the  tendency  at 
present  seems  to  be  toward  the  18-point 
type.  Regarding  this  matter,  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way makes  the  following  statement:  "The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  not  received  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  expressions  of  opinion  from  sight  sav- 
ing class  teachers  regarding  the  reaction  of 
pupils  to  18-point  type  to  warrant  our  draw- 
ing conclusions.  However,  the  word  thus 
far  received  from  those  who  have  tried  it 
out  seems  to  be  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  it."  She  thinks  it  would  be  best  to 
state  the  results  in  this  way:  "The  great 
majority  of  children  in  sight  saving  classes 
seem  to  be  able  to  read  the  18-point  type  as 
well  as  the  24-point  type.  Some  find  it 
easier  to  read  since  there  is  a  greater  amount 
included  in  the  eye  span,  hence  the  content 
is  more  easily  arrived  at."  There  are  some 
children  with  certain  types  of  eye  difficul- 
ties who  still  prefer  the  24-point  type.  The 
teachers  and  ophthalmologist  in  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  recommend  the  18- 
point  type  for  the  pupils  enrolled  there  at 
the   present  time. 

When  we  opened  our  sight  saving  classes 
in  1933  there  were  fourteen  in  the  lower 
room,  embracing  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  grades,  and  sixteen  pupils  in  the 
upper  room  containing  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Formerly,  nearly  the 
whole    group    had    been    in    braille    classes. 
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They  were  not  good  readers  and  conse- 
quently not  very  good  students.  They  re- 
quired a  disproportionate  part  of  the  teach- 
ers' time  in  the  class  room  and  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  class.  Letters  from  other 
schools  for  the  blind  confirmed  our  findings. 
In  many  of  our  schools  for  the  blind  there 
are  partially  seeing  children.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  them  use  their  fingers 
and  not  their  eyes  for  braille  reading.  We 
have  been  successful  in  some  cases  and  un- 
successful in  others.  In  our  own  school 
they  comprised  a  group  who  found  it  very 
difficult  to  make  their  promotional  grades, 
but  when  transferred  to  the  sight  saving 
classes,  these  same  pupils  have  shown  the 
keenest  interest  and  a  real  initiative  which 
we  did  not  know  they  possessed.  In  the 
new  v/ork  they  have  made  satisfactory  ad- 
vancement especially  in  their  literary  sub- 
jects. It  seems  to  be  proof  to  us  that  they 
were  not  properly  classified  as  braille  read- 
ers. We  believe  that  we  have  given  them 
greater  advantages  in  the  new  classification 
and  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  com- 
plete, at  least,  the  elementary  school.  They 
have  been  responsible  to  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  sight  saving  rooms  for  preparation 
and  recitations  in  all  academic  subjects. 
They  mingle  with  other  classes  in  certain 
kinds  of  handwork  and  physical  education 
but  due  to  eye  strain  involved  they  are  not 
permitted  to  read  staff  music  but  are  re- 
stricted  to  oral   instruction   in   the  subject. 

By  segregating  the  partially  seeing  chil- 
dren from  the  regular  class  rooms,  we  have 
been  able  to  require  more  efficient  finger 
reading  and  also  an  individual  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  preparation 
of  their  lessons.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  teachers  that  the  change  has  re- 
sulted in  economy  of  time  and  a  higher 
standard  in  the  class  room  since  their  at- 
tention can  be  more  evenly  distributed 
among   the   members   of   the   class. 

We  were  more  or  less  reluctant  about 
forming  sight  saving  classes  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind  fearing  that  the  demand  on  the 
school  would  be  too  great,  but  much  to  our 
satisfaction,  the  trend  has  been  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  After  three  years'  exper- 
ience the  number  has  been  reduced  to  two 
in  the  Second  Grade,  five  in  the  third  grade, 


three  in  the  fourth  grade,  five  in  the  fifth 
grade,  two  in  the  sixth  grade,  three  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  four  in  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  high  school,  with  the  probability 
that  the  ophthalmologist  will  re-classify  the 
Freshman  to  braille  classes  next  year,  thus 
the  number,  instead  of  increasing  as  we  had 
expected,  will  be  decreased  about  thirty-five 
per  cent,  making  it  possible  for  teachers  to 
give  individualistic  training  and  to  avoid 
any  failures  in  these  classes. 

It  was  recommended  that  we  establish  a 
more  permanent  department  for  the  par- 
tially seeing  children,  giving  them  a  cottage 
and  separating  them  more  distinctly  from 
the  rest  of  the  school,  but  remembering  that 
this  same  plan  had  been  tried  out  in  one  of 
the  eastern  schools  for  the  blind,  and  after 
several  j^ears  of  experimental  work  it  was 
discontinued,  we  chose  to  make  our  adven- 
ture only  temporary.  Yet  the  fact  that  we 
have  formed  these  classes  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  apparently  has  not  been  used  as 
an  argument  for  cities  to  decline  to  assume 
their  responsibility  toward  the  visually 
handicapped  children.  When  two  or  more 
children  in  nearby  localities  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  our  sight  saving  classes, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
has  reason  to  appeal  to  Boards  of  Education 
to  form  classes  available  for  them  and  other 
children  in  their  communit}^  If  classes 
were  formed  in  Alton  and  E.  St.  Louis,  two 
of  the  largest  cities  in  southern  Illinois,  the 
number  in  our  classes  would  be  decreased 
still  further  and  that  department  in  all 
probability  will  never  be  larger  than  it  is 
at  present. 

But  there  are  also  disadvantages.  Partially 
seeing  children,  because  of  the  danger  of 
eye  strain,  can,  in  many  instances,  devote 
but  little  time  to  actual  study,  and  much  of 
the  work  must  be  oral;  they  are  greatly  re- 
stricted in  the  study  of  music  and  to  but 
few  kinds  of  handwork.  Of  necessity  they 
are  left  with  much  idle  time  on  their  hands 
while  the  rest  of  the  school  is  busily  oc- 
cupied. It  would  seem  that  the  regulations 
best  suited  to  the  school  become  rather  irk- 
some to  them,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  school  to  have  two  sets  of  regulations. 
They  also  feel  keenly  the  privation  of  social 
advantages    which    they    would    enjoy    were 
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they  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  town 
supporting  a  sight  saving  class. 

Our  three  years'  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  sight  saving  instruction  is  ana- 
logous to  that  for  seeing  children,  that  it 
has  but  little,  if  anything,  in  common  with 
methods  used  for  teaching  blind  children. 
Yet,  if  partially  seeing  children  must,  of 
necessity,  be  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,  we 
believe  that  they  make  better  progress,  par- 
ticularly through  the  elementary  school  by 
using  sight  saving  methods  rather  than 
braille.  Also  that  the  segregation  of  these 
children  into  class  work  which  they  really 
enjoy  and  accomplish  results  in  economy 
of  time,  higher  standards  and  greater  effic- 
iency, not  only  for  them  but  for  the  entire 
school. 

Dr.  Carris,  in  his  publication  "How 
Schools  for  the  Blind  May  Assist  in  Pre- 
venting  Blindness,"   states: 

"If  schools  for  the  blind  are  obliged  by 
law  to  admit  partially  sighted  children  they 
should  differentiate  between  these  groups 
as  far  as  it  is  administratively  possible.  Ar- 
rangements must  be  made  that  the  child 
with  seriously  defective  vision,  who  finds 
himself  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  shall  be 
instructed  by  educational  methods  adapted 
to  the  use  of  seeing  children  as  now  carried 
on  in  sight  saving  classes  in  public  schools.'' 

Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  Principal,  New 
York    Institute    for    the    Education    of    the 


Blind,  is  making  a  careful  study  of  "The 
Training  of  Partially  Sighted  Children  in  a 
School  for  the  Blind."  In  his  publication, 
Monograph  number  4,  just  from  the  press, 
he  furnishes  in  table  1  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  degrees  of  vision  of  partially 
sighted  children  in  his  school,  and  he  com- 
ments "that  while  the  table  shows  a  very 
small  percentage  of  children  in  the  border 
line  class,  it  does  show  sufficient  cases  with 
vision  to  warrant  the  administration's  care- 
ful consideration  to  a  curriculum  designed 
to  meet  the  special  needs." 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  a  number  of 
schools  for  the  blind  have  replied  that  while 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  their 
pupils  have  sight  varying  in  degrees  from 
1/200  to  20/100,  only  a  few  of  them  are 
above  the  border  line,  20/200,  who,  possibly, 
could  be  better  educated  by  sight  saving 
methods.  In  the  Illinois  School  the  num- 
ber is  25  or  10.4  per  cent  of  the  present  en- 
rollment. 

It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  sight  saving  work  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  New  York  City, 
Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Illinois  that  they  are 
training  by  special  methods  children  who 
have  no  other  educational  opportunities, 
that  separating  these  groups  from  the 
braille  classes  is  more  satisfactory  and  that 
the  benefits  derived  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE   RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  SIGHT 

SAVING  CLASS  WORK 

From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Sight-Saving  Class  Supervisor 

George  F.  Meyer 
Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  and  Braille.  Minnesota 


Professional  opinion  seems  to  be  unanim- 
ous in  the  point  of  view  that  if  and  when 
proper  facilities  can  be  provided  for  him  in 
his  local  public  school  system,  it  is  there  that 
the  sight-saving  class  pupil  should  receive 
his  education. 

Most  sight-saving  supervisors  would 
doubtless   contend   that   under   no   conditions 


should  a  sight-saving  child  be  consigned  to 
an  institution  for  the  blind  but  such  a  point 
of  view  adds  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  child  who  cannot  attend  a 
public  school  sight-saving  class  and  in  addi- 
tion ignores  the  plight  of  hundreds  of  sight- 
saving  children  now  enrolled  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.     There  is  little  gained 
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if  residential  and  day  school  authorities  agree 
that  the  sight-saving  child  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  if  such  facilities 
are  not  or  cannot  be  provided  there  for  him. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  the  Sight  Saving  Class  Ex- 
change for  April  1936,  lists  478  sight-saving 
classes  as  of  December  1935  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  Three  states,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  themselves  not  yet 
adequately  served  with  such  classes  account 
for  261  or  considerably  more  than  half  of 
this  total.  If  we  add  the  five  states  of 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Pennsylvania,  still  less  adequately 
served,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  over  400 
of  the  478  classes  located  in  eight  states. 
Twenty-four  of  the  forty-eight  states  list 
no  sight-saving  classes  whatsoever,  five  more 
have  only  one,  so  that  considerably  more 
than  half  of  our  states  are  virtually  without 
sight-saving  class  service.  Quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  favored  areas  now  serve 
strictly  urban  communities,  it  is  clear  that 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  our  rural  sight-saving  cases  from 
a  practical  standpoint  remains  virtually  un- 
solved. 

From  this  analj^sis  it  is  evident  that  in 
more  than  half  of  our  states  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  residential  school  for  the 
•blind  is  the  only  authority  upon  the  educa- 
tional problems  to  which  defective  vision 
gives  rise.  Likewise  his  institution  is  the 
only  place  to  which  distraught  parents  may 
turn  when  their  children  cannot  make  prog- 
ress in  school  because  of  seriously  defective 
vision.  Commonly,  he  is  by  law  charged 
with  the  education  of  children,  "who  by 
reason  of  defective  sight  cannot  profitably 
or  safely  be  educated  in  the  public  schools 
as  other  children."  Is  it  surprising  then  that 
we  should  find  a  considerable  number  of 
sight  saving  children  regularly  enrolled  in 
schools  for  the  blind?  This  is  not  a  new 
problem.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  number  of  children  in  residential  schools 
with  considerable  vision  is  either  larger  or 
smaller  than  it  was  twenty  or  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  most  such 
children  are  in  the  residential  school  for  the 
blind  because  there  is  no  other  place  where 


they  can  be  cared  for  and  the  problem  of 
their  adjustment  in  the  regular  public  school 
has  become  so  serious  as  to  force  them  to 
the  expedient  of  giving  up  home  contacts 
and  even  resorting  to  the  Braille  system  of 
instruction  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  furthermore 
that  the  residential  school  enrolls  only  the 
most  serious  of  these  cases  because  only 
in  such  cases  can  parents  be  persuaded  to 
give  up  their  children  and  virtually  consign 
them  to  an  environment  and  a  point  of  view 
associated   with  a  life  of  blindness. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  record  as  many 
as  one-third  of  their  pupils  having  vision  of 
20/200  or  better.  The  eye  records  of  2,400 
residential  school  pupils  including  three 
schools  with  large  enrollments  that  are  ad- 
mittedly ultra-conservative  in  admitting  such 
cases  show  that  more  than  20.7  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number  could  legitimately  be 
classified  as  sight  saving  cases. 

The  Sixty-Seventh  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  lists  fifty- 
five  residential  schools  in  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  with  a  1936  enrollment 
of  5,919  pupils.  It  seems  altogether  likely 
that  the  proportion  of  sight-saving  pupils  in 
these  fifty-five  schools  is  even  greater  than 
the  20.7  per  cent  noted  for  a  selected  group 
of  seventeen  schools  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  We  may  conservatively  estimate, 
therefore,  that  there  are  enrolled  in  our  resi- 
dential schools  more  than  1,200  children  who 
have  vision  enough  to  be  taught  through 
their  eyes  rather  than   through   their  fingers. 

In  addition  to  serious  eye  cases  from  rural 
communities  or  from  urban  communities 
that  have  not  yet  established  sight-saving 
classes  most  residential  schools  will  have 
their  quota  of  sight-saving  children,  who 
like  certain  of  our  Braille  cases  cannot  satis- 
factorily make  their  adjustment  in  sight-sav- 
ing or  Braille  classes  organized  for  them  in 
the  public  schools.  Whether  it  be  because 
of  an  unstable  emotional  background,  un- 
satisfactory home  conditions,  perhaps  a 
double  or  triple  handicap,  because  of  un- 
usual medical  treatment  required,  or  some 
other  factor  that  seriously  complicates  a 
child's  educational  program,  a  residential 
school  seems  at  times  to  be  the  only  practical 
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means  for  assuring  the  child  in  question  the 
type  of  educational  service  his  case  requires. 
If  such  sight-saving  cases  are  treated  as 
though  totally  blind,  their  adjustment  in  the 
residential  school  atmosphere  is  seriously 
complicated  and  the  school  cannot  and  does 
not  render  its  full  measure  of  service  to 
them. 

It  is  easy  for  those  engrossed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  to  minimize  the  handicap 
that  comes  to  children  vi^ith  seriously  defec- 
tive vision  who  attempt  to  make  their  ad- 
justment in  the  regular  classes  of  our  public 
schools.  Such  children  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  stand  out  as  being  blessed  whh.  ad- 
vantages that  are  likely  to  be  magnified  by 
teachers  as  well  as  their  blind  associates.  It 
is  a  pathetic  picture  that  these  same  cases 
present  in  the  public  schools  when  they  can- 
not see  what  their  fellow  public  school  class- 
mates see,  when  because  of  defective  vision 
they  must  be  exempted  from  task  after  task, 
when  they  are  humiliated  by  constant  re- 
minders of  their  inability  to  see  well,  when 
they  must  contend  constantly  with  the  con- 
flicting demands  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
oculist  for  less  eye  work,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  conscientious  teacher  for  better 
class  achievement. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  evident  that 
until  such  time  as  we  shall  find  more  uni- 
versal and  satisfactory  means  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  children  with  defective  vision 
in  our  rural  and  semi-rural  areas,  until  our 
educational  techniques  for  meeting  the  indi- 
vidual differences  in  school  children  are  more 
widely  applied  in  our  public  schools,  until 
boarding-home  placement  and  home  super- 
vision of  handicapped  children  can  be  carried 
out  on  a  very  broad  scale,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
can  avoid  its  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  a  substantial  number  of  children  with 
considerable  vision.  When  that  day  comes 
there  will  probably  be  no  need  for  sending 
even  the  thoroughly  normal  blind  child  to  a 
residential  school  and  the  entire  character 
and  conduct  of  the  residential  school  itself 
will  be  altered  radically  to  serve  problem 
cases. 

Is  it  not  the  right  of  this  group  of  children 
within  the  limits  of  their  particular  eye  diffi- 
culties to  use  what  vision  they  have?  Should 


they  not  be  taught  to  use  constructively  and 
intelligently  as  well  as  to  conserve  what 
vision  they  still  possess?  Should  they  not 
be  buoyed  up  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  vision  and  inspired  to  assume  the  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  that  are  associ- 
ated with  it  rather  than  be  left  to  associate 
with  their  partial  handicap  all  the  limitations 
in  life  and  its  responsibilities  that  total 
blindness  is  likely  to  imply.  It  is  the  school's 
responsibility  to  determine  the  devices,  the 
methods,  and  the  procedures  that  will  best 
accomplish  this. 

Just  as  assignment  to  the  residential  school 
should  be  determined  by  a  careful  weighing 
of  the  sum  total  of  educational  and  environ- 
mental factors  affecting  the  child's  school 
program  at  home  so  the  extent  to  which  he 
uses  his  eyes  at  school  should  depend  upon 
the  diagnosis  of  the  school  physician  and 
oculist.  It  should  not  only  be  a  school  for 
the  blind,  it  should  also  be  a  school  for  "the 
not   to   be  blind  if  we   can   help   it." 

Not  the  sight-saving  classroom  alone  but 
the  entire  school  should  be  a  model  of  the 
best  that  the  science  of  natural  and  artificial 
lighting  can  provide.  Visual  aids  not  alone 
for  the  sight-saving  children  who  use  the 
printed  page  but  as  well  for  Braille  readers 
who  have  residual  vision  that  can  be  made 
of  service  to  them.  In  short,  to  make  the 
limited  vision  they  have  be  of  maximum 
service  to  them  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
every  aspect   of  the   school's   program. 

It  is  true  that  experts  in  child  care  decry 
institutional  environment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  home.  It  is  true  as  previously  cited  that 
professional  opinion  endorses  the  public 
school  sight-saving  class  as  the  logical  place 
for  the  education  of  sight-saving  children 
when  suitable  facilities  are  available.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  more  than  twenty 
years  of  sight-saving  class  growth  has 
brought  forth  no  special  agency  or  institu- 
tion nation  wide  in  its  distribution  and  state 
wide  in  its  scope  to  give  special  service  to 
sight-saving  cases.  If  the  sight-saving  chil- 
dren are  deserving  of  even  a  part  of  the 
special  consideration  they  now  receive  in 
our  public  school  sight-saving  classes  and 
no  medical  or  educational  authority  has 
questioned  this,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how   the   residential   school   for   the   blind   to 
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whom  these  cases  daily  present  a  problem 
can  escape  its  responsibility  for  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  education  for  such  of  those 
cases  as  apply  to  it. 

In  providing  these  facilities  every  super- 
intendent may  safely  be  guided  by  the  sound 
educational  philosophy  of  doing  what  is 
best  in  the  interest  of  each  individual  child 
under  his  care.  He  will  ask  only  if  the  child 
is  entitled  to  admission.  If  so,  whatever  his 
vision,  whatever  his  individual  problem,  he 
will  render  to  him  the  type  of  educational 
service  his  case  requires.  This  will  not  al- 
ways be  convenient  nor  easy  but  it  is  sound 
education.  The  residential  school  must 
guard  against  too  much  classiiication,  too 
much  standardization,  and  the  hasty  elimina- 
tion of  cases  for  which  no  other  educational 
agency  is  specifically  made  responsible.  Let 
sight-saving  work,  let  any  eye  work  take 
its  legitimate  place  in  carrying  out  the  basic 
plan  of  arranging  a  program  that  will  serve 
the  individual  needs  of  each  child  and  when 
we  have  individualized  our  procedures,  when 
we  have  initiated  visual  aids,  let  us  take  just 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  render- 
ing an  additional  service  to  those  children 
who  have  vision  to  use. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly:  we  have  agreed 
that  the  logical  place  for  the  education  of 
the  sight-saving  child  is  in  the  public  school 
if  and  when  adequate  facilities  can  be  pro- 
vided there.  We  have  observed  the  gross 
inadequacy  of  such  sight-saving  class  facili- 
ties and  how  the  superintendent  may  best 
serve  the  broader  purpose  of  his  institution 
by  insisting  that  wherever  possible,  such 
facilities  be  established  and  maintained  on 
a  high  plane. 


We  have  noted  that  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  nearly  6,000  residential  school 
pupils  now  taught  by  the  Braille  method 
have  sufficient  vision  to  be  taught  through 
the  printed  page.  We  have  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  child  with  seri- 
ously defective  vision  in  adjusting  to  the 
regular  class  work  of  the  public  schools  and 
indicated  the  probability  that  only  the  most 
serious  of  these  cases  enroll  in  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  and  that  this  is  likely 
to  continue  until  such  cases  are  otherwise 
provided  for. 

We  have  emphasized  the  value  of  sight- 
saving  techniques  not  only  for  sight-saving 
cases  but  for  Braille  readers  with  residual 
vision  and  have  suggested  that  the  resi- 
dential school  might  logically  develop  cer- 
tain modifications  in  sight-saving  techniques 
to  meet  its  special  conditions  of  life  and 
education. 

We  have  stressed  case  work  as  the  basis 
for  determining  assignment  to  the  residential 
school  and  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
extent  of  eye  work  and  other  educational 
procedures. 

Finall3%  we  have  cited  the  fact  that  edu- 
cational aids  are  only  one  among  many 
means  of  adapting  education  to  the  individual 
needs  and  aptitudes  of  children  for  which 
the  superintendent  need  make  no  apology 
even  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

(For  statistics  on  eye  records  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Statistical  Service  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.) 


DISCUSSION 

The  Relationship  Between  the  Residential  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Sight  Saving  Class  Work 

F.    M.    LONGANECKER 

Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


The  problem  which  has  been  considered 
by  the  two  speakers  immediately  preceding 
is    one    of    paramount    and    supreme    inter- 


est to  every  administrator  of  every  sort  of 
educational  institution  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare  of   the   visually   handicapped.     Prior    to 
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the  discussion  this  evening  I  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  one  of  these  papers  and  a  draft 
of  the  other.  After  studying  with  consider- 
able care  the  positions  taken  by  these  two 
speakers,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  in  their  viewpoints.  The 
underlying  educational  philosophy  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  particular  problem  is  almost 
if  not  entirely  identical.  I  am  also  frank  to 
say  that  mj^  own  study  of  the  problem  leads 
ine   to   practically   the    same    conclusion. 

Since  that  is  true  I  might  appropriately 
stop  the  paper  at  this  point,  because  I  am 
not  sure  at  all  that  I  can  add  anything  of 
value  to  what  these  gentlemen  have  already 
said.  However,  there  are  a  few  points  on 
which  further  discussion  and  perhaps  some 
elaboration    may   be    profitable. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  visually  handicapped 
children  constitute  but  a  fractional  percent- 
age of  the  total  school  population,  schools 
and  departments  for  the  visually  handicapped 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  would  be  other- 
wise. In  other  words,  the  workers  in  this 
field  are  more  or  less  remote  from  each 
other  and  their  contacts  are  naturally  less 
frequent.  In  the  ordinary  public  schools 
there  are  many  people  working  at  the  same 
problem  who  can  get  together  in  small  group 
meetings,  both  locally  and  otherwise,  for 
frequent  discussions  of  their  common  prob- 
lems. Those  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  work  in  widely  scattered  schools 
or  departments,  and,  therefore,  do  not  have 
similar  advantages.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  many  teachers'  training  colleges 
and  departments  of  education  in  the  uni- 
versities in  connection  with  many  of  which 
there  are  well  manned  and  well  supported 
research  departments,  with  facilities  for 
carrying  on  exhaustive  research  by  persons 
well  trained  and  competent  to  do  work  of 
that  kind.  While  there  are  a  few  such  in- 
stitutions interested  in  the  work  of  the 
visually  handicapped,  and  some  research 
work  is  being  carried  on,  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  if  more  work  of  that  kind  in 
behalf  of  the  visually  handicapped  could  be 
carried  out.  In  the  absence  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  research  it  is  quite  necessary  for 
us,  therefore,  to  seize  with  great  eagerness 
upon  the  experiences  of  schools  and  other 
institutions    in    which    new    ideas    are    being 


tried  out.  In  the  experience  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  for  the  past  three  years, 
in  the  provision  of  sight-saving  classes  as 
well  as  braille  classes,  we,  of  course,  have 
just  such  an  example,  and  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  Mr.  Woolston's  paper,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  extremely  significant.  Of  course, 
some  similar  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  elsewhere,  apparently  with  somewhat 
similar   results. 

In  approaching  the  study  of  the  problem 
of  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
may  we  suggest  several  basic  assumptions 
with  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  in  all  probability  agree  in  principal 
if  not  in  detail.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
schools  for  the  blind  and  sight  saving  classes 
must  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  system  of  public  education  and 
not  a  thing  apart.  The  presence  of  these 
schools  and  departments  throughout  the 
country  is  but  the  fulfillment  of  democracy's 
promise  of  equality  for  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people.  Every  child  must  have  his 
chance  and  his  full  share  of  educational  op- 
portunit}^  regardless  of  his  limitations  or 
handicaps.  This  necessarily  implies  not  a 
uniformity  of  opportunitj^  but  a  very  wide 
diversity  of  opportunity,  and  that  our  whole 
scheme  of  public  education  should  be  suited 
to  the  needs  of  every  individual  child  so 
far  as  that  is  at  all  possible.  Second,  since 
the  home  in  conjunction  with  the  school 
and  other  social  forces  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
child,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  child's 
home  contacts  should  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards.  In  all  probability,  even  a  mediocre 
home  is  better  for  the  average  child  than 
even  the  best  of  institutions.  When  the 
child  is  taken  away  from  the  home  and  other 
forces  and  factors  are  substituted  for  the 
home,  whatever  institutions  become  respon- 
sible for  the  children  thus  segregated  from 
their  homes  certainly  take  upon  themselves 
a  tremendous  responsibility.  The  corollary 
of  this  principle  is  that  no  child  should  be 
removed  from  his  home,  if  that  can  possibly 
be  avoided,  unless  the  home  is  positively 
vicious.  Of  course,  unfavorable  homes  exist 
in  an  unfortunate  number  of  cases,  but  the 
improvement  of  the  home  is  not  a  part  of 
our  discussion  at  the  present  moment. 
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The  third  principle  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  education  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren should  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  that 
the  child  will  be  able  to  return  to  his  normal 
home  environment  and  community  and  make 
his  way  in  it  and  be  absorbed  by  that  social 
situation  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
After  all  is  said  and  done  our  boys  and  girls 
are  expected  to  live  and  must  make  their 
way  in  a  sighted  world.  Because  of  the 
handicap,  of  course,  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency toward  segregation,  not  only  in  edu- 
cation but  in  other  respects  as  well.  For 
the  sake  of  society  at  large  it  is  quite  desir- 
able and  necessary  that  this  tendency  should 
be  combated  so  far  as  possible.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require 
elaboration.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  highly  desirable  that  even 
visually  handicapped  children  should  be 
given  their  schooling  in  their  home  com- 
munity and  in  their  natural  home  environ- 
ment wherever  that  can  be  accomplished. 
In  large  centers  of  population  there  are 
enough  children  to  justify  the  organization 
and  support  of  the  necessary  schools  or 
departments.  However,  outside  of  these 
centers  of  population  there  are  many  chil- 
dren who  cannot  be  served  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  to  serve  this  particular  group  of  chil- 
dren that  residential  schools  are  brought 
into  being.  In  these  schools,  naturally  there 
are  the  two  types  of  pupils,  first,  those  whose 
vision  is  entirely  lacking  or  so  completely 
impaired  that  other  methods  of  instruction 
than  the  use  of  sight  must  be  used,  and  then 
there  is  the  other  group  who  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  useful  vision  but  still  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  work  successfully  in 
the  ordinary  public  school.  With  this  latter 
group  the  ordinary  public  school  methods 
can  be  approximated  more  readily  than  with 
those  who  must  use  methods  necessary  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

In  the  Wisconsin  School,  for  example, 
both  groups  of  children  have  been  taught 
in  the  same  classes,  but  we  have  had  a  grow- 
ing consciousness  that  this  is  not  the  best 
m^ethod  for  the  solution  of  this  particular 
problem.  Unfortunately,  outside  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  which  is  the  largest  center  of 
population  in  the  state,  there  are  but  two 
cities   maintaining   sight   saving   departments 


or  classes.  While  Wisconsin  does  not 
possess  large  cities  such  as  are  found  in 
many  other  states,  yet  the  probability  is 
that  there  are  enough  children  in  a  substan- 
tial number  of  cities  who  should  be  in  sight 
saving  classes  to  justify  an  organization  of 
classes  in  such  cities,  and  as  time  goes  on 
we  hope  that  more  and  more  such  classes 
will  be  organized. 

The  experience  of  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Woolston, 
furnishes  splendid  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  kind  of  survey  made  in  Illinois.  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  similar  sur- 
veys could  be  carried  out  in  manjr  other 
states.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
that  work  is  the  problem  of  overcoming 
tradition  and  conservatism,  but  if  one's  feet 
are  on  the  solid  ground  of  scientific  fact,  un- 
questionably the  procedure  will  be  justified 
in  the  end.  It  may  take  some  courage  at  the 
the  outset  to  break  this  tradition,  but  if 
the  break  is  made  with  intelligence  and 
courage  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  staff  of 
any  given  school  or  institution  will  in  time 
accept  the  new  viewpoint.  In  the  meantime, 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  school 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  its  popula- 
tion. This  study  will  immediately  involve 
a  number  of  decidedly  complicated  factors. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
secure  a  complete  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  ophthalmologists  with  reference  to 
individual  cases.  In  many  cases  we  find 
that  the  local  ophthalmologist's  analysis  of 
an  individual  case  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  school  ophthalmologist,  and  what  de- 
cision is  to  be  reached  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain individual  cases  is  often  a  very  difficult 
and  complex  matter.  The  amount  of  vision 
remaining  is  not  alone  a  safe  standard  to 
follow.  The  general  health  and  condition 
of  the  eyes  of  the  individual,  the  cause  of 
the  impairment  of  vision  and  the  prognosis 
naturally  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
decision  which  must  be  reached  with  refer- 
ence to  individual  cases,  and  because  of  the 
disagreements  just  mentioned  it  becomes 
very  difficult  for  teachers  and  administrators 
to  decide  what  is  best  for  certain  individual 
pupils. 

In  many  states  much  of  the  population  is 
rural  in  character  and  for  a  very  large  num- 
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ber  of  people  expert  ophthalmologists  are 
not  easily  available.  Furthermore,  the  cases 
are  so  scattered  that  the  only  place  in  which 
the  needs  of  these  children  can  be  met  is  in 
the  state  school.  Since  this  general  social 
situation  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  partially 
sighted  children  in  state  schools  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long,  long  time.  Another  factor 
in  this  whole  problem  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  secure  teachers, 
and  sometimes  administrators,  who  sense 
the  significance  of  the  procedures  involved 
in  this  question,  but  with  patience  and  in- 
telligent   guidance    and    leadership    it    is    al- 


together probable  that  the  great  majority  of 
all  those  who  are  concerned  with  either 
teaching  or  administering  education  in 
schools  for  the  blind  or  sight  saving  classes 
may  be  brought  to  a  correct  appraisal  and 
analj'sis   of  the   problem. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  ample  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  and  educational 
theory  justifies  the  idea  of  making  special 
provision  for  sight-saving  classes  in  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind.  Speaking  for 
ourselves,  may  I  say  that  this  whole  question 
interests  us  very  much,  and  that  we  expect 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  that  di- 
rection. 
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FIFTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  24,  1936 

Group  Singing 

■"Foundation  Subjects  of  a  Course  of  Study  for  Schools  for  the  Blind"    Mrs.  Elsie  Walton,  Colorado 

Discussion  S.  M.  Whinery,  Indiana 

"Changes  in  the  Course  of  Study  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Day  and  Locality" 

Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Idaho 

Music: 

Vocal  Solos  Ruth  Avis  Williams,  Ohio 

"To  Spring" 
"Homing" 
"Swallows" 

Accompanist  Eleanor  Schmidt,  Ohio 

"Industrial  Arts  Instruction:   Extent  and  Aims"  W.  G.  Scarberry,  Ohio 

Discussion  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  New  York 

Vocational  Education: 

"The  Necessity  of  a  Broader  Vocational  Conception"  Miss  Sarah  V.  Long,  Pennsylvania 

"Some  Things  that  Graduates  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  Should  Be  Able  to  Do" 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Poston,  Louisiana 

Discussion  Miss  Annie  Ruth  Parr,  Tennessee 


FOUNDATION  SUBJECTS  FOR  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
FOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Walton 
Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

A    few    years    ago,    coinparatively    speak-  rich  the  present,  and  to  make  possible  a  more 

ing,   a    diligent    seeing  person    could,    in    his  progressive  future. 

lifetime,  get  a  fair  acqaintance  with  the  store  A  course  of  study  for  our  schools  must 
of  world  knowledge  then  available.  Now,  differ  from  that  used  in  seeing  schools,  some 
however,  the  accumulation  of  learning  is  so  studies  being  impossible  for  our  pupils  and 
great  and  is  so  constantly  being  augmented  others  having  to  be  adapted  to  their  use. 
that  no  one  can  longer  hope  to  accomplish  Education  for  the  blind  is  still  in  a  pioneer- 
a  like  result,  even  if  his  life  span  were  the  ing  stage.  It  is  but  a  hundred  years  since 
two  hundred  years  that  some  scientists  an-  the  invention  of  the  raised  dot  alphabet,  and 
ticipate  for  mankind.  Consequently  it  becomes  still  fewer  years  since  it  was  generally 
a  necessity  that  there  be  selected  for  our  adopted,  bringing  independent  reading  and 
schools  foundation  subjects  to  acquaint  our  writing  to  the  individual.  Now  further  read- 
pupils  with  their  heritage  of  the  past,  to  en-  ing  is  being  made  possible  by  the  embossing 
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of  more  and  more  books  and  by  the  invention 
of  new  and  improved  appliances  for  writing 
braille  and  for  aiding  in  the  study  of  certain 
improved  subjects  like  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ography. 

Tactile  reading  is,  however,  tedious.  The 
radio  and  the  sound  film  offer  some  relief. 
In  a  recent  news  item  it  is  stated  that  soon 
175,000  talking  books,  presenting  165  titles 
from  famous  authors,  will  be  released  to  the 
'125,000  blind  persons  of  the  country.  Already 
this  kind  of  material  is  being  utilized  by 
teachers  in  their  literature  classes.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  conjecture  how  useful  the  talk- 
ing book  may  become  in  the  classroom  as  an 
ally  of  braille.  Truly  the  outlook  for  scho- 
lastic education  in  our  schools  is  encour- 
aging. 

For  the  elementary  course  of  study  basic 
groups  of  subjects  are  chosen — English, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  and  art.  The 
group  dealing  with  the  mother-tongue  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  having  a  three-fold 
worth — utility,  culture,  and  discipline.  In- 
cluded under  this  head  are  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  oral  and  written  composition,  and 
grammar. 

Reading  is  the  most  valuable  of  subjects, 
for  it  is  the  medium  through  which  such  a 
large  part  of  our  knowledge  is  gained.  It  is 
a  truism  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  but, 
owing  to  the  mass  of  material  to  be  investi- 
gated and  the  lack  of  time,  all  that  an  in- 
dividual ought  to  know  cannot  be  learned 
by  doing.  It  follows  that  reading  is  the 
main  highway  to  learning  and  that  the 
major  part  of  what  we  know  comes  from 
the  recorded  page.  It  is  highly  important, 
then,  that  our  pupils  gain  the  power  to  read 
intelligently. 

Another  foundation  subject  is  writing. 
This  calls  for  the  use  of  two  separate  sys- 
tems, braille  and  typewriting.  Learning  to 
write  braille  is  difficult.  Our  primary  teach- 
er drills  and  drills  on  the  forms  of  letters 
on  the  peg-board.  If  considering  "d",  for 
example,  she  teaches  that  it  begins  on  the 
left  of  the  cell  and  ends  on  the  right,  and  so 
on  until  the  whole  alphabet  is  established. 
When  a  pupil  wishes  to  learn  to  write,  he 
has  to  beg  for  the  privilege  to  do  so.  The 
teacher  begins  the  lesson  by  saying,  "Writ- 
ing  braille    is   just    like    magic.     The    letters 


are  made  opposite  to  those  on  the  peg-board. 
Begin  "d"  on  the  right  and  end  it  on  the 
left  of  the  cell.  Now  turn  your  paper.  See, 
it  reads  all  right."  The  pupils  catch  the  idea 
of  "magic"  and  make  few  mistakes  in  learn- 
ing to  write. 

When  pupils  in  our  school  reach  the 
seventh  grade,  they  take  up  typewriting. 
We  strive  for  accuracy,  but  find  it  difficult 
to  attain.  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
other  schools  are  more  successful  than  we 
are  in  reaching  this  goal. 

A  news  item  a  few  weeks  ago  reported 
that  the  will  of  a  deceased  blind  man  had 
been  probated.  The  man  had  attested  his 
signature,  duly  witnessed,  .by  making  his 
mark.  Our  pupils  were  shown  that  this 
man  may  have  been  literate  but  that  his  in- 
ability to  write  his  name  classed  him  with 
those  who  must  use  a  cross  instead  of  a 
signature— the  illiterates.  If  a  pupil  has  not 
learned  to  sign  his  name  before  he  reaches 
the  eighth  grade,  he  is  then  taught  to  do 
so.  This  accomplishment  is  appreciated 
when  checks  and  money  orders  have  to  be 
signed. 

Spelling  is  undoubtedly  a  foundation  sub- 
ject. We  may  agree  that  undue  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  this  study  by  the  world  at 
large,  which  holds  that  a  single  misspelled 
word  in  a  letter  is  scarcely  pardonable.  No 
matter  what  we  may  think  of  this  universal 
attitude,  we  can  not  change  it,  but  must  try 
to  conform.  Since  our  pupils  get  so  much 
of  their  information  through  the  spoken 
word,  spelling  is  made  doubly  hard  for  them. 
They  may  develop  a  phonetic  system  that 
varies  startlingly  from  the  authority  of  lexi- 
cographers. Often  a  class  will  get  together 
for  study,  and  one  pupil  reads  the  lesson  for 
the  benefit  of  the  group;  he  scarcely  pauses 
for  breath,  and  certainly  not  for  unfamiliar 
words.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  work  a 
recent  English  history  class  serves  as  illus- 
tration. The  pupils  were  asked  to  write  on 
the  "Gunpowder  Plot."  Guy  Fawkes  met 
the  added  distinction  of  having  his  name 
spelled  in  almost  as  many  ways  as  there 
were  pupils  in  the  class.  Since  every  sub- 
ject has  its  own  vocabulary,  words  to  be 
spelled  pile  up  on  a  cumulative  mass.  If 
before  giving  a  written  test,  the  teacher 
drills    on    the    words    that   must    be    used    in 
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answering  the  questions,  the  result  will  be 
better   spelling   on   the   test   papers. 

Some  question  exists  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  regular  spelling  book  with  its  lists  of  un- 
related words.  Our  present  eighth  grade 
say  they  like  it,  because  they  learn  new 
words  and  how  to  use  them.  Our  aim  in 
spelling  should  be  to  have  each  pupil  master 
his  writing  vocabulary.  We  cannot  empha- 
size this  need  too  much  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  our  pupils  are  unable  to  go  over  their 
written  work  and  make   corrections. 

In  spoken  language  we  find  the  common 
meeting  ground  between  the  worlds  of  the 
sighted  and  the  sightless.  Speech  is  the 
criterion  by  which  we  are  judged.  If  our 
pupils  gain  a  command  of  correct,  expressive 
EngUsh,  clearly  enunciated  and  properly 
pronounced  in  a  clear-toned  voice,  that  is 
an  enduring  mark  of  culture,  an  assurance  of 
ease  in  social  contacts,  and  a  very  helpful 
adjunct  in  any  pursuit. 

Closely  allied  to  speech  is  written  lan- 
guage. Residential  schools  have  a  strong 
incentive  to  composition  in  the  letters  to  be 
sent  home.  Before  the  actual  writing  begins, 
there  should  be  a  conversation  about  what 
has  happened  that  would  interest  all  parents 
— a  picnic,  a  party,  or  a  concert.  Then  a 
discussion  should  follow  about  what  has 
happened  to  the  individual  that  would  in- 
terest his  parents.  This  supplies  interesting 
subject  matter  for  the  pupils,  and  they  are 
wiUing  to  learn  new  words  that  are  needed 
to  express  their  thought.  Letters  show  all 
the  knowledge  that  a  child  has. 

Pupils  shoulld  be  encouraged  to  do  cre- 
ative writing — poems,  stories,  and  themes. 
Original  work  brings  pleasure,  and  to  some 
of  the  gifted  ones  it  may  bring  material 
profit  in  later  life. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar be  taught.  This  teaching  will  sustain 
the  correctness  of  certain  expressions  and 
condemn  the  incorrectness  of  others.  Mastery 
of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  is  also 
essential  in  providing  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  foreign  languages. 

The  second  group  of  foundation  subjects 
is  mathematics.  Numbers  blend  into  all 
other  subjects.  The  opportunity  to  teach 
arithmetic  outside  the  regular  class  period 
is  broad — the  numbered  pages  and  chapters 


in  books,  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  or 
a  month,  the  length  of  rivers,  the  altitude 
of  mountains  and  plateaus,  comparative 
areas — the  list  seems  limitless.  The  more 
recent  arithmetic  texts  are  offering  fewer 
problems  that  are  endurance  tests  in  com- 
putation. Instead  the  subject  is  stimulated, 
as  are  all  others,  by  the  "romance  of  con- 
temporary affairs."  Installment  buying, 
savings  accounts,  and  investments  have 
places  in  the  newer  textbooks  and  show  how 
modern  trends  have  been  utilized. 

The  third  group  of  foundation  subjects, 
science,  includes  elementary  nature  study, 
geography,  and  physiology.  In  the  lower 
grades  nature  study  is  given  so  that  the 
children  may  find  joy  and  pleasure  in  their 
environment.  Geography  presents  the 
world  as  the  home  of  man.  No  one  can  even 
understand  the  news  of  the  day  without 
a  knowledge  of  geography.  Science  subjects 
afford  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  use 
current  news  to  vitalize  our  teaching  and 
to  bring  the  lesson  right  into  the  everyday 
life  of  our  pupils.  A  physiology  class  was 
recently  studying  the  life  history  of  the  fly. 
The  danger  of  the  fly  as  a  disease  carrier 
was  seen.  No  one  could  say  a  good  word 
for  the  pest.  Just  then  something  happened 
that  enabled  the  fly  to  score  a  point.  Our 
newspaper  published  an  article  about  an  ex- 
pensive and  unusual  treatment  given  at  a 
local  hospital.  Live  maggots  imported  from 
New  York  were  injected,  a  thousand  at  a 
time,  into  a  cancerous  sore  on  a  boy's  leg. 
The  maggots  ate  the  diseased  portions  away 
and  so,  after  three  injections,  the  boy  was 
freed  from   his  affliction. 

History,  the  next  foundation  subject,  may 
include  myths,  folk  tales,  and  biographies  in 
the  lower  grades.  'Even  the  primary  school 
gets  its  history  lesson  from  the  holidays  such 
as  Thanksgiving  and  Washington's  birth- 
day. As  the  pupils  advance,  they  study  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  a  subject  whose 
value   is   unquestioned. 

The  last  group  of  elementary  subjects  to 
be  considered  is  art  which  embraces  inusic, 
dramatics,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  literature.  In  all  the  years  of  school 
life  a  love  for  good  reading  should  be  fos- 
tered.    If    a    pupil    gains    this    taste,    he    has 
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chosen  the  good  part  that  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  him. 

Through  school  life  as  through  a  song 
runs  a  theme  that  rises  to  highest  harmony 
in  inspiring  gems  of  literature.  This  recur- 
rent strain  does  not  urge  more  learning 
for  the  mind,  but  more  culture  for  the  heart 
as  it  beckons  young  life  to 

"Make  the  house  where  God  may  dwell 
Beautiful,   entire,  and   clean." 

High  school  advances  bj^  utilizing  the 
foundation  subjects  of  the  elementary  grades. 
To  develop  written  expression,  to  provide 
adeptness  in  silent  and  oral  reading,  there 
is  formal  English;  to  discriminate,  to  choose, 
to  appropriate  and  utilize  the  content  to  the 
learner,  there  are  English  and  American 
literature;  to  continue  social  science,  there 
are  civics  and  economics — ^both  of  which,  in 
the  face  of  present  day  trends,  are  especially 
important;  to  elaborate  the  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary sciences,  there  are  general  science, 
biology,  and  physics.  To  some  of  our  pu- 
pils, physics  becomes  not  a  foundation  stone, 
but  a  stumbling  block. 

High  school  history  courses  enable  our 
pupils  to  follow  the  rise  of  present  day  civil- 
ization from  humble  beginnings,  to  value 
the  contributions  of  ancient  peoples  and 
to  appreciate  that  our  individual  liberty  was 
bought  with  a  price. 

A  controversy  exists  over  the  study  of 
Latin.  Even  a  casual  observer  can  see  that 
its  popularity  is  waning.  It  is  a  college  en- 
trance requirement  in  some  cases.  Some  of 
the  claims  advanced  for  its  being  kept  in  our 
schools  are:  that  the  study  of  Latin  has  an 
important  bearing  in  making  the  principles 
of  English  grammar  clearer;  that  it  en- 
ables our  pupils,  since  they  do  not  have 
access    to    an    unabridged    dictionary,    to    ar- 


rive at  the  meaning  of  many  words  through 
a  study  of  their  deriviation;  and  that  it  is 
a  foundation  subject  for  the  study  of  the 
Romance  languages.  These  are  studied  by 
some  of  our  pupils,  especially  by  those  sing- 
ers who  wish  to  add  to  their  repertoire  songs 
in   those  languages. 

In  translating  Caesar,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  written  for  a  school  text  book,  there 
is  danger  that  the  pupil  may  get  into  the 
habit  of  using  queer  expressions  necessi- 
tated by  literal  translation.  Probably  this 
could  be  overcome  by  having  both  a  literal 
and  a  free  translation  made. 

The  high  school  offers,  in  mathematics, 
algebra  and  geometry.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  these  could  be  called  "foundation 
subjects"  for  the  majority  of  our  pupils. 
Modern  psychology  frowns  down  the  idea 
that  the  mental  training  obtained  by  doing 
hard  tasks,  algebra,  for  instance,  is  useful 
in  any  other  line  of  learning.  Perhaps  gen- 
eral culture  results  from  these  subjects. 
Some  of  our  pupils  enjoy  the  work.  These 
studies  are  entrance  requirements  of  certain 
colleges,  and  they  serve  those  institutions  a 
good  turn,  for  no  weak  or  lazy  pupil  can 
leap  over  such  a  hurdle  and  land  in  a  col- 
lege  freshman   class. 

All  the  subjects  enumerated  in  this  dis- 
cussion would  take  about  twelve  years  of 
a  pupil's  life.  The  world  has  been  gather- 
ing its  store  of  knowledge  for  thousands  of 
years.  It  seems  incredible  that  we  should 
hope  to  guide  our  pupils  so  that  by  the  time 
they  have  gone  over  their  whole  school 
work  they  shall  have  gained  some  compre- 
hension of  the  past  and  be  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  time.  Yet  this  is  the  result  we  seek 
by  selecting  foundation  subjects  for  a  course 
of  study  for  our  schools. 


DISCUSSION 

"Foundation  Subjects  of  a  Course  of  Study  for  Schools  for  the  Blind" 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.   Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  paper,  I  am  not  inclined  to  criticise  destruc- 

Permit    me    to    say    in    beginning    that    in       tively.     There    are    certain    phases,    however, 

my    discussion    of    Mrs.    Walton's    excellent      which  I  feel  we  need  to  analyze  more  com- 
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pletely  if  possible,  or  somewhat  differently, 
perhaps,  it  is  very  desirable  to  limit  our 
thinking  as  definitely  as  we  can  in  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  the  foundation  subjects 
of  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  Before  v/e  can  agree  as  to  what 
should  be  contained  in  the  best  course  of 
study  in  any  school  we  must  know  what  the 
aim  or  purpose  of  the  school  is.  I  suggest 
that  for  schools  for  the  blind,  as  for  all 
other  public  schools,  the  principal  raison 
d'etre  is  to  provide  a  rich  set  of  vicarious  ex- 
periences within  which  a  student  may  live 
successfully  and  grow  into  his  place  in  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  blind  child  is  living  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  a  society  which  is  primarily 
sighted.  In  his  home  he  is  usually  with  par- 
ents, other  children  and  relatives  who  see. 
In  his  community,  he  is  frequently  the  only 
non-sighted  person.  His  radio,  theater,  store 
or  other  social  contact  is  decidedly  on  the 
basis  of  those  who  see,  rather  than  on  those 
who   do   not. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  suggest  that  we 
should  think  in  terms  of  our  schools  and  our 
foundation  subjects  being  fundamentally 
LIKE,  rather  than  DIFFERENT  from 
other  public  schools.  Lest  some  misunder- 
stand my  position,  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  saying  here  that  I 
believe  our  schools  should  be  identical  with 
those  for  sighted  children.  I  most  certainly 
do  not.  I  do  believe,  however,  very  much 
that  we  can  do  a  better  piece  of  work,  what- 
ever may  be  our  particular  duty  if  we  go  on 
the  philosophy  that  our  school  has  the  same 
general  objectives  as  other  schools,  and 
make  an  exception  now  and  then  where  we 
need  to,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
group,  rather  than  go  on  the  contrary  idea 
that  everything  must  be  different  for  the 
blind.  It  makes  the  difference  between 
that  psychology  of  Peck's  Bad  Boy  who  was 
told  that  he  was  a  bad  boy  so  often,  that 
ultimately  he  began  to  try  to  act  the  part, 
and  the  psychology  of  the  pious  old  Quaker 
who  said  to  his  wife:  "Everybody  is  queer, 
l)ut  me  and  thee  and  sometimes,  I  think 
thee  a  bit  queer".  Public  schools  and  gen- 
eral education  today  tend  to  have  the  same 
ultimate      objectives,      but      adaptations      in 


methods    and    subject    matter    vary    in    order 
to    meet   individual    differences    . 

The  best  criterion  by  which  to  choose 
foundation  subjects  in  any  school  is  one 
which  assures  that  the  subject  matter  chosen 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  child. 
This  applies  equally  well  whether  we  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  so-called  "cultural" 
side,  or  of  the  "practical".  If  we  take  the 
"heritage  of  the  past"  as  our  basis,  we  in- 
evitably tend  to  include  much  that  fails 
to  function  in  our  everyday  life.  The  average 
home  has  in  its  attic  or  catch-all  a  heritage 
of  the  past,  of  which  little  or  none  is  of 
value  today,  except  for  curios.  In  grade 
arithemetic,  square  root,  cube  root,  partial 
payments,  and  admiralty  problems  are  math- 
ematical monstrosities  that  have  been  re- 
tained as  foundation  matter  when  they  should 
have  been  relegated  to  an  honor  place  in 
the  mathematical  museum  long  ago.  Until 
comparatively  recent  years,  few  arithmetics 
took  any  notice  of  how  money  change  was 
counted  in  ordinary  business  transactions. 
Since  most  of  our  blind  will  live  in  the  same 
world  with  the  rest  of  us,  as  suggested 
previously,  we  should  be  slow  to  go  afield 
in  foundation  courses  from  those  used,  or 
rather  the  essential  content  of  courses  used 
in  our  leading  American  schools  for  normal 
children. 

As  Mrs.  Walton  has  hinted  in  her  second 
and  third  paragraphs  the  possibility  for  real 
contribution  in  connection  with  the  founda- 
tion subjects  for  the  blind  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  matter  of  selection  of  content,  as  in 
the  development  of  and  application  to  our 
work  of  new  ways  of  making  more  and  bet- 
ter progress  in  learning.  Modern  braille 
writing,  interpoint  printing,  the  talking 
book,  and  the  radio  are  all  wonderful,  but  to 
what  extent  have  we  really  come  to  make 
them  effective  in  our  work,  or  are  we  stand- 
ing still  waiting  for  a  new  Moses? 

As  instructors  for  the  blind  and  presum- 
ably the  leaders  of  their  education  in  Amer- 
ica, what  definite,  planned  attack  is  being 
made  upon  the  problem  of  how  best  to  use 
the  new  contrivances  we  have,  or  perhaps 
even  more  necessary,  whom  have  we  at  work 
evolving  still  better?  For  us,  and  for  the 
blind    generally,    where    is    our    "battery    of 
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eminent  scientists"?  Where  is  our  proving 
ground?  Our  institute  of  research  that  is 
backed  by  adequate  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
is  necessary  by  millions,  could  say  to  prom- 
ising men  or  women  that  if  they  are  eager 
to  work  on  developing  the  mechanical  eye, 
or  a  machine  which  could  read  printed  books 
for  the  blind,  that  they  would  be  provided 
with  adequate  living  facilities  and  paid  a 
worthy  living,  while  they  work  for  our  cause. 
We  marvel  at  the  improvements  in  the  auto- 
mobile, but  most  of  us  overlook  the  fact 
that  enormous  amounts  of  money  and  time 
and  patient  research  and  experimental  work- 
ers are  behind  each  new  self-starter,  steel 
body  or  blow-out  proof  tire. 

In  suggesting  the  preceding  need  for  a 
means  of  advancing  our  possibilities  for  in- 
struction in  connection  with  the  basic  sub- 
jects, I  may  say  that  I  make  this  suggestion 
without  deprecating  the  excellent  efforts 
being  put  forth  by  the  several  agencies  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  in  the  belief 
that  at  the  present  time  we  lack  funds  at  any 
one  point  to  carry  on  the  more  desirable 
types  of  research  and  experimentation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  we  have  no 
adequate  means  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
on  advanced  ideas  and  on  new-found  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  which  inevitably 
leads  to  duplication  of  efifort  and   funds. 

With  the  preceding  background  for  con- 
sideration of  possibilities  for  advancing  the 
foundation  subjects  for  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  for  the  blind,  let  us  turn  rather  more 
specifically  to  those  subjects. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  preceding  speaker 
in  the  importance  of  the  linguistic  arts  which 
are  normally  subdivided  into  reading  and 
literature,  writing,  spelling,  language  and 
grammar.  I  fear  sometimes  that  as  soine 
teachers  handle  these  subjects,  the  cleavage 
of  division  is  far  too  pronounced  for  the 
good  of  the  learner.  In  other  cases  the 
teacher  of  reading  is  so  busy  with  the  me- 
chanics of  reading  and  linguistics  that  no 
definitely  coordinated  attention  is  given  to 
the  encouragement  of  reading  library  books. 
This  should  be  a  conscious  objective  of  each 
teacher  connected  with  any  of  our  schools. 

There  is  a  very  similar  danger  in  the 
field  of  the  social  sciences  in  that  teachers 
may  very  easily  let  a  class  occupy  the  entire 


time  mastering  the  text  and  the  so-called 
principles,  without  bringing  home  to  the 
learners  just  wherein  the  topics  studied  do 
become  an  integral  part  in  the  everyday  life 
of  the  child.  In  many  of  the  social  sciences, 
excursions  to  points  of  historic  interest 
nearby,  or  to  business  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  will  do  much  to  make  real 
the  truly  social  aspect  of  the  various  social 
studies.  Many  of  the  current  relationships 
within  the  school  community,  or  those  be- 
tween the  school  and  its  surrounding  com- 
munity can  well  serve  as  vital  illustrations 
to  make  tangible  for  students  many  of  the 
problems  of  history,  economics,  or  soci- 
ology. 

In  the  field  of  numbers  we  may  make  the 
same  errors  as  have  most  teachers  of  public 
schools  generally  ending  with  what  Mrs. 
Walton  aptly  terms  "problems  that  are  en- 
durance tests  in  computation".  If  the 
"Charleston"  or  dance  marathons  were  still 
in  vogue,  I  should  much  prefer  to  apply 
such  a  term.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  in- 
stalment buying,  savings  accounts  and  in- 
vestments as  arithmetical  topics  for  the 
upper  elementary  or  high  school  grades.  I 
feel  that  in  the  lower  grades,  perhaps,  that 
making  the  fundamentals  of  mensuration 
and  form  arithmetic  more  tangible  by  hav- 
ing pupils  make  real  measurements  them- 
selves, is  a  very  valuable  means  of  forming 
true  concepts  of  the  units  of  measure.  The 
ruler  and  yardsticks  made  up  with  escutch- 
eon nails  are  very  helpful  as  well  as  metal 
protractors  and  rulers  which  the  blind  may 
use  themselves.  Felt-covered  drawing-boards 
and  good  tee-squares  are  very  useful  in  en- 
abling many  students  to  draw  the  ordinary 
diagrams  in  arithmetic,  especially  if  an  ade- 
quate tracing  wheel  is  provided.  In  equip- 
ment or  in  mechanical  aids,  simplicity  of 
design  is  highly  desirable,  and  most  certainly 
for  the  lower  grades.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
aids  to  learning  to  become  so  elaborate  that 
learning  is  impeded  seriously,  or  is  even 
made  impossible. 

Another  very  significant  side  of  the  mat- 
ter of  foundation  subjects  is  that  usually 
given  attention  as  nature  study,  science  and 
prevocational  work.  This  particular  title 
does  not  concern  us  so  much  as  the 
content     of     the     foundation.       This     newer 
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phase  has  been  receiving  added  attention  and 
as  years  go  by,  I  believe  it  will  receive  more. 
We  must  have  more  vital  experiences  cov- 
ering wider  areas  of  human  experiences  if 
we  are  to  enable  children  to  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly,  as  President  Palmer 
has  suggested.  I  believe  there  is  great  possi- 
bility in  exploratory  foundation  courses,  not 
primarily  because  of  the  later  vocational 
function,  as  great  as  that  may  be,  but  because 
all  educated  men  and  women  need  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  world  about  them.  Most 
of  us  as  adults  find  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
observing  an  aeroplane,  not  that  we  shall  all 


become  pilots  or  mechanics  eventually,  but 
because  aeroplanes  are  a  part  of  our  world. 
Just  as  we,  too,  desire  to  see  the  plane  it- 
self and  are  not  satisfied  merely  "to  be 
told"  about  it,  so  must  we  be  on  our  guard 
that  as  these  courses  are  developed  that  they 
give  children  first  hand  rather  than  second 
hand  experiences.  This  phase  of  the  foun- 
dation subjects  for  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  for  the  blind  will  repay  all  of  us 
and  the  boys  and  girls  in  whom  we  are  all 
interested,  if  much  new  research  and  inves- 
tigation can  be  done  in  it. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS 
OF  THE  DAY  AND  LOCALITY 

Georgie  Lee  Abel 
Teacher  of  Elementary  Department  of 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho 


Introduction: 

When  there  is  a  discussion  of  changes  in 
the  Course  of  Study,  there  is  an  assumption 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  existing 
course.  That  is  not  the  whole  truth  in  this 
case,  however.  Perhaps  the  truest  state- 
ment in  this  discussion  is  that  the  so  called 
"Old  Course  of  Study"  was  a  splendid  book 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
and  for  those  teachers  who  used  it  wisely. 
The  progressive  teacher  is  quite  sure  that 
what  is  needed  is  a  course  that  is  changing 
and  flexible.  This  calls  to  mind  the  story 
of  the  old  King  who  sent  out  his  wise  men 
who  were  instructed  to  bring  back  a  state- 
ment which  would  always  be  true.  After 
many  days  of  perhaps  scientific  research,  the 
prize  winning  statement  was,  "This,  too, 
will  change."  One  does  not  have  to  live 
an  entire  generation  to  realize  how  rapidly 
society  is  changing.  It  is  useless  then  to 
even  attempt  to  formulate  a  course  which 
would  be  in  vogue  even  a  few  years  from 
now. 

Fundamentals   of  Any   Course   of   Study: 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which 
should  exist  in  any   course  of  study  regard- 


less of  its  date.  It  should  be  a  book  that 
is  used  by  the  teachers.  An  incident  has 
been  related  in  which  a  teacher  was  asked 
to  make  a  talk  on  her  State  Course.  She 
was  very  much  surprised  when  she  found 
that  she  could  not  locate  a  copy  of  this 
course  in  her  school  library.  She  rushed 
over  to  a  neighboring  school  to  borrow  one 
and  was  told  there,  that  the  only  copy  that 
was  owned  by  the  school  was  in  the  Super- 
intendent's office  and  he  was  out.  There  is 
perhaps  so  much  fiction  in  this  story  that 
no  teacher  present  will  recognize  a  similar 
situation,  but  it  seems  to  illustrate  the  point. 
The  fact  is  that,  too  long,  the  courses  of 
study  have  been  just  books  telling  the 
teacher  of  a  particular  grade  or  class  where 
to  stop  and  begin  her  work  for  the  year.  In 
many  cases  the  requirements  were  so  large 
that  the  teacher  could  do  little  more  than 
stay  too  close  to  the  printed  page.  In  the 
opposite  situation  the  beginning  teacher  had 
difficulty  deciding  what  to  do  next  when  she 
had  completed  the  requirements.  There  is 
a  third  condition  which  is  perhaps  the  worse 
case  of  all.  For  example,  there  is  a  class 
that  through  its  interest  in  current  events, 
suddenly    becomes    very    much    interested    in 
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the  Ethiopian  situation.  Through  this  in- 
terest there  is  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. Then,  too,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
League;  and  finally,  if  the  interest  keeps  up, 
there  is  the  study  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  our  obligation  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Suppose  this  class  happened  to 
be  stud3dng  Western  Migration  in  the  United 
States.  The  course  of  study  would  be  dic- 
tating one  thing  to  the  teacher  while  the 
interests  of  the  children  would  be  asking  for 
another  discussion  at  that  time.  This  dis- 
cussion coulld  not  be  developed  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  if  it  were  properly  directed, 
it  would  take  much  longer.  What  should 
the  progressive  teacher  do  in   such  a   case? 

The  unpleasant  results  of  teaching  under 
a  rather  rigid  system  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  course  of  study  should  be  rich  in 
helpful  suggestions  and  references  for  the 
teacher.  These  aids  should  be  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  indexed  to  facilitate  their  use. 
The  proper  concept  of  the  Course  of  Study, 
then,  should  be  as  a  source  book  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  teachers  in  planning  their 
work.  If  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  aid 
to  teachers,  it  will  certainly  not  be  used 
by  them.  The  main  difference  between  this 
plan  and  the  one  that  some  of  us  so  well 
remember  is  that  in  the  old  one  the  course 
is  designed  to  be  the  curriculum  and  in  the 
present  one  it  is  a  manual  used  as  a  guide 
in    the    development   of    curriculum. 

A  second  fundamental  is  the  Philosophy 
of  Education  that  is  underlying  the  course. 
This  philosophy  should  be  clearly  conceived 
and  definitely  stated  in  the  Course  of  Study. 
What  are  our  aims  of  education  today?  The 
answer  to  this  question  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  course  which  we  prescribe. 
For  instance,  are  we  giving  the  courses  in 
algebra,  Latin  and  advanced  grammar  as 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  child's  life 
both  within  and  out  of  school,  or  are  they 
simply  a  part  of  the  cultural  background 
which  we  want  him  to  have?  The  answer 
that  many  teachers  and  superintendents  will 
offer  is  that  these  subjects  will  give  the  child 
college  entrance  credit.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  there 
is  still  almost  too  much  college  domination 
for   the   course  of  study  makers   to  precede 


as  rapidly  in  the  high  school  as  they  can 
in  the  elementary  departments.  There  is 
still,  partly  as  a  result  of  this  fact,  too  large 
a  gap  between  the  graduation  of  our  stu- 
dents and  the  jobs  or  occupations  which 
they  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what 
percent  of  these  positions  reflect  the  kind 
of  training  that  was  given  our  students  while 
they  were  in  our  schools.  Of  great  concern, 
too,  is  this  very  large  group  which  does  not 
find  economic  security  after  leaving  school. 
Does  our  course  of  study  reflect  a  philosophy 
which  would  enable  them  to  live  happy  and 
useful  lives   in   spite   of   that   situation? 

Changes  As  They  Relate  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind  Particularly 

In  discussing  changes  as  they  are  rela- 
tive to  our  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  these  suggested  changes  are  simply 
the  result  of  observation,  conferences  with 
individual  students,  and  interviews  with 
superintendents  and  other  teachers  in  the 
field.  They  could  not,  as  a  result,  be  meas- 
ured by  the  people  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional statistics.  Perhaps  some  day  they 
will  be  answered  by  serious  workers  in  the 
field  who  have  had  time  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  experimental  work.  These  ideas  will  be 
particularly  along  the  line  of  arousing  ques- 
tions. It  is  true  that  we  are  progressing  so 
long  as  we  recognize  our  problems  and  at- 
tempt to  solve   them. 

The   Content   of   Subject   Matter: 

The  content  of  subject  matter  has  been  a 
problem  since  there  have  been  courses  of 
study.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  here  to 
give  a  discussion  of  how  various  subjects 
made  their  way  into  the  courses  of  study 
and  then  disappeared  as  society  moved  in  a 
different  direction.  It  is  the  emphasis  on  the 
subjects  that  has  changed  more  than  the 
subjects  themselves.  How  well  some  of  us 
remember  the  "Latin  Grammar  Schools," 
the  "three  R's"  and  the  "blue  back  speller." 
We  remember,  too,  that  some  very  fine  men 
came  out  of  those  schools.  We  question 
seriously  though,  how  many  great  or  even 
well-balanced  men  would  come  out  of  such 
a    system    today.     We    know    that   boys    and 
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girls  are  interested  in  things  about  them — 
things  that  are  alive.  They  are  constantly- 
looking  for  the  answer  to  some  question. 
They  are  living  in  an  age  when  so  many 
facts  are  being  discovered,  so  many  things 
are  being  invented,  and  history  is  being 
made  so  rapidly,  that  the  teachers  can  hardly 
keep  track  of  it.  Should  there  not  be  a 
greater  emphasis,  then,  on  science  and  cur- 
rent history?  Perhaps,  the  greatest  move 
in  this  direction  has  been  the  addition  of 
Natural  and  Social  Science  to  the  curriculum 
in  the  elementary  school.  Certainly  there 
should  be  less  time  spent  on  arithmetic  as 
a  rote  subject.  It  can  be  coordinated  very 
well  with  the  science  and  with  the  general 
activity  program.  By  the  use  of  our  new 
arithmetic  texts,  and  with  the  addition  of 
work  books,  there  could  be  a  greater  chance 
for  laboratory  experiments  and  both  the 
elementary  and  the  junior  high  school  could 
be  more  interested  in  the  study  and  less 
failures  among  our  students  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  case. 

There  is  still  a  vast  difference  in  opinion 
as  to  the  place  Latin  should  hold  in  our 
schools.  Some  English  teachers  say  that 
with  the  same  time  they  could  teach  the 
necessary  amount  of  English  and  the  well- 
trained  Latin  teachers  feel  that  the  students 
should  have  that  Roman  culture  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  which  would  help  them 
to  appreciate  their  language  more.  There 
is  still  a  third  group  that  says  that  Latin 
will  not  hurt  the  children,  and  besides  there 
are  the  college  entrance  credits  to  be  gained. 
The  algebra  situation  is  still  being  discussed 
very  much  in  the  same  way.  Can  algebra, 
as  it  is  being  taught,  be  justified?  The 
courses  in  general  mathematics  have  been 
tried,  but  as  j-et,  a  number  of  colleges  are 
not  sufficiently  willing  to  accept  it  to  make 
it  practical. 

Both  Advanced  Mathematics  and  Latin 
are  subjects,  however,  in  which  the  blind 
and   seeing  can   compete   successfully. 

The  other  subjects  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed because  they  have  not  presented  such 
a  great  problem  in  adaptation.  It  is  true 
that  the  teachers  could  use  more  work  books 
in  all  of  these  subjects  and  that  some  unit 
booklets  would  be  quite  helpful.  Our  com- 
mittee  and    the    Printing    House    have    been 


able  to  put  into  braille  some  very  splendid 
books  at  the  request  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendents, and  they  are  always  ready  to  co- 
operate. We  are  more  fortunate  in  that 
respect,  than  are  the  teachers  who  have  to 
depend  upon  their  particular  state  course 
of  study,  which  happens  to  be  adopted.  Such 
books,  for  instance,  as  our  New  Geography 
series,  the  Unit  Mastery  Arithmetic,  and 
The  New  Silent  Readers  have  been  a  great 
help  to  the  teachers.  These  books  have  been 
adapted  so  well  that  they  are  enjoyed  by 
both   the   teachers   and   the   student. 

Tim.e   Allotment: 

The  problem  of  time  allotment  seems  to 
be  the  one  most  frequently  discussed  by  the 
teachers.  The  suggestions  here  cannot  refer 
to  the  schools  as  a  whole,  as  the  daily  pro- 
gram varies  with  each  school.  There  has 
been  an  effort  in  the  past  to  give  the  superior 
blind  child  everything  possible  for  him  to 
carry.  This  was  done  so  that  he  would  be 
better  able  to  face  any  opportunity  that 
might  ofifer  itself.  In  this  ef¥ort  to  equip  the 
child,  there  was  a  danger  of  forgetting  the 
capacity  of  the  child  who  was  to  carry  these 
subjects.  This  situation,  of  course,  relates 
only  to  the  child  who  is  above  the  average 
in  ability.  Most  blind  children,  for  various 
reasons,  are  of  nervous  temperaments. 
Therefore,  they  should  have  more  rest,  free 
play  and  directed  activity  than  the  children 
in  the  public  schools.  The  greatest  need, 
as  the  writer  sees  it,  is  for  the  Course  of 
Study  to  be  revised  in  such  a  way  that  time 
can  be  allowed  for  this  individual  growth. 
A  number  of  teachers  and  superintendents 
are  rightly  afraid  for  their  children  to  have 
too  much  free  time  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  developing  bad  social  habits, 
personality  conflicts,  and  a  number  of  other 
things  including  discipline  problems.  It  is 
reasonably  certain  that  this  fear  would  only 
be  in  regard  to  the  problem  blind  child.  We 
are  anxious  to  preserve  as  well  as  educate 
our  best  students. 

It  seems  that  this  situation  can  best  be 
met  by  an  integrated  program,  conferences 
and  guidances  of  individual  students,  and 
cooperation  among  the  faculty  members. 
The  daily  program  which  is  submitted  here 
was,  of  course,  originated  for  public  school, 
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but  it  has  the  possibiHty  with  certain  adap- 
tations of  being  the  kind  of  program  that 
fits  in  with  most  of  this  discussion. 

Daily    Program 

9:00     Assembly 
9:15     Arithmetical    Enterprises 
10:00     Healthful  living  Enterprises,   (includ- 
ing  physical   activities.) 
10:50     Language    Arts 
12:00     Lunch 
1:00     Activities:     Mondaj^    and    Tuesday — 
Music 
Wednesday — Nature    Club 
Thursday — Creative    Art 
Friday — Civic     Club,     Dramatic     Art, 
Orchestra   or    Chorus 
1:50     Recreation  and  daily  rest 
2:00     Reading  groups 
2:50     Recreation    and   rest 
3:00     Monday,     Tuesday     and    Thursday — 
Social   Science  activities 
Wednesday  and   Fridaj'- — Shop   enter- 
prises 

The  Manual  Art  could  probably  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  class  room  for  the  small  chil- 
dren, except  in  cases  where  students  need 
more  development  along  this  line  or  in 
which  they  are  particularly  adapted  for  this 
work.  The  same  is  true  with  the  Physical 
Education  Department.  There  would  prob- 
ably be  the  addition  of  more  music,  both 
as  a  curricula  and  an  extra-  curricula  ac- 
tivity. The  tendency  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  to  have  longer  class  periods  and 
let  the  teacher  of  a  particular  class  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  studying  that  the  children 
do  for  that  class.  She  knows  much  better 
than  any  one  else  just  how  much  super- 
vision and  help  her  students  need.  The 
children,  too,  feel  much  more  interested  in 
their  work  just  after  their  class  than  they 
do  in  the  evening  after  they  have  gone 
through  a  rather  heavy  schedule.  There  are 
such  splendid  activities  for  their  evenings 
as:  athletic  activities,  wonderful  radio  pro- 
grams, scouting  trips  and  meetings,  the  use 
of  the  "talking  book",  and  a  number  of  other 
things  which  could  be  planned  for  them.  This 
would  not  have  to  be  every  night,  but  there 
could    be    free    nights,    and    other    nights    in 


which  there  were  more  than  one  activity. 
These  activities  would  be  stimulated  and 
directed  by  the  teachers  with  some  one  in 
charge  whose  dutj^  it  was  to  see  that  there 
were  no  conflicts  in  engagements  and  that 
there  were  no  students  being  left  out  of 
some  important  thing  in  which  they  were 
interested. 

This  suggestion  is  not  meant  as  an  aim 
to  do  away  with  studying,  or  with  the  high 
standard  which  we  must  attain  in  our  scho- 
lastic work,  but  it  is  meant  as  something 
which  could  help  the  students  enjoy  their 
evenings  more  and,  at  the  same  time,  take 
advantage  of  all  the  things  which  they  have 
to  enjoy.  These  changes  would  not  make 
work  lighter  on  any  one,  but  there  would  be 
a  life  in  the  school  which  would  more  closely 
approximate  the  home  life  which  we  would 
like  for  our  children  to  enjoy  after  leaving 
school. 

Experimental  Education: 

Within  the  last  few  years  some  of  our 
educators  have  been  talking  about  Experi- 
mental Education.  Perhaps  the  term  is  much 
newer  than  the  idea.  For  years  the  idea 
has  been  for  school  life  to  more  closely  ap- 
proximate life  outside  of  school,  meaning 
home  life  and  the  society  in  which  the  child 
will  most  likely  live.  The  first  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  made  when  those  in 
charge  of  the  schools  took  the  children  in 
large  numbers  to  places  of  interest  in  and 
around  the  community.  People  who  repre- 
sented various  business  and  social  organiza- 
tions were  called  in  to  talk  to  the  children, 
and  sometimes  the  children  visited  them. 
This  work  is  showing  up  much  better  at 
the  present  time.  Through  the  projects  in 
the  activity  program  of  the  grammar  schools 
especially,  the  children  have  had  a  much 
better  opportunity  to  know  their  relation  to 
their  small  world.  The  teachers  have  real- 
ized how  valuable  the  people  outside  of  the 
school  are.  These  teachers,  for  instance, 
do  not  mind  saying  that  "Mr.  X  from  the 
Weather  Bureau,  or  from  the  Electric  Power 
Co.  can  help  you  with  this  problem  better 
than  I."  Through  this  plan  the  work  of  the 
school  can  be  more  closely  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  children  and  their 
friends.     Blind   children   need   these   learning 
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experiences  and  the  coordination  of  them 
with  the  actual  working  with  their  hands. 
By  following  units  of  work,  calling  in  help 
from  the  outside  and  having  exhibits  of  the 
work  to  which  friends  are  invited,  the  in- 
structors of  the  schools  are  constantly  push- 
ing the  walls  of  the  school  far  out  into  the 
world  in  which  the  child  will  live  and  learn 
many  more  things  later.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  blind  child  should  know 
both  his  school  and  home  communities.  He 
can  thereby  make  contacts  which  are  valu- 
able to  him. 

This  work  has  been  very  well  done  where 
units  of  work  have  been  planned  in  our 
schools  around  the  interests  of  the  children 
and  these  have  been  followed  to  more  re- 
mote localities.  There  is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  term  "unit."  It  simply  suggests  a 
division  of  work  with  the  proper  procedure 
and  evaluation  which  are  so  valuable.  In 
the  schools  where  the  Unit  System  has 
been  tried  the  teachers  have  discovered  that 
the  students  have  learned  more  and  that 
which  is  of  more  importance  in  that  they 
have  been  more  interested. 

This  system  works  most  efificiently  under 
an  Integrated  Program.  There  is  no  reason 
why  history  and  geography  could  not  be 
taught  as  a  social  science.  Neither  should 
reading,  spelling  and  language  be  taught 
all  through  the  grades  as  separate  subjects. 
They  have  been  very  well  coordinated  as 
language  arts.  It  is  necessary  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  braille  reading  and  writing 
when  the  children  are  in  the  lower  grades, 
but  it  can  be  dropped  when  it  is  sufficiently 
mastered  as  a  tool.  There  will  always  be 
cases  where  students  will  need  individual 
help,  hut  there  is  no  system  where  that 
can   be   eliminated. 


The  question  of  material  for  this  is  most 
frequently  a  problem  with  teachers.  There 
is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a  well 
written  course  of  study,  and  it  can  always 
be  supplemented  by  professional  magazines, 
announcements  and  catalogs  from  various 
publishing  houses,  and  by  the  very  good 
material  which  certain  advertising  firms  send 
out.  It  can  be  done — it  simply  means  that 
the  teacher  will  really  have  to  spend  a  little 
more  time  in  preparation.  It  would  be  the 
old  story  of  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  By  a 
small  amount  of  special  training,  and  a 
great  deal  of  conscientious  work,  the  teach- 
er would  be  able  to  do  a  much  better  job 
and  there  is  genuine  satisfaction  in  that. 

SUMMARY 

There  has  been  an  efifort  in  this  discussion 
to  give  reasons  for  revision  of  the  Course 
of  Study,  and  to  give  some  fundamentals 
which  should  exist  in  any  course.  These 
suggested   improvements   have  been: 

1.  A  revision  and   evaluation   of  the   subject 
matter  content. 

2.  Condensing    the   daily   program   by   inter- 
grading  it  more  thoroughly. 

3.  Considering     experiential     education     and 
using  the   unit   system  in  the   course. 

The  writer  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  these  changes  are  followed  even  in 
part,  they  will  take  place  gradually,  and  that 
the  work  must  be  instigated  by  the  teachers 
and  superintendents  themselves.  If  this  is 
done,  all  other  organizations  as  "The  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,"  "The  Print- 
ing House,"  and  all  other  groups  of  serious 
workers  will  certainly  give  valuable  service 
and  support  as  they  have  always  done. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  INSTRUCTION 
ITS  EXTENT  AND  AIMS 

W.    G.    SCARBERRY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Mr.   Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Since  the  theme  of  this  convention  is 
Changes,  our  discussion  shall  proceed  along 
that  line  applying  to  the  subject  assigned 
us  on  the  program.  This  paper  is  the  first 
of  several  that  deals  with  the  present  status 
and  suggested  changes  in  vocational-indus- 
trial arts  work  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Our 
discussion  pertains  to  industrial  arts  in- 
struction both  from  the  vocational  stand- 
point and  from  the  general  education  stand- 
point. We  have  secured  our  data  from 
the  following  sources:  (1)  questionnaire  re- 
sults from  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States;  (2)  reports  and  catalogs  of 
schools  for  the  blind;  (3i)  the  1934-1935  al- 
umni survey  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  This  survey  includes  among 
other  studies  a  study  of  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  272  graduates  and  former 
pupils  of  the  School.  (4)  The  research  divi- 
sion of  the  library  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind;   (5)  our  own  experience. 

One  of  the  results  of  several  studies  which 
we  have  made  in  cooperation  with  schools 
for  the  blind,  members  of  our  own  staff  and 
with  our  State  University,  is  that  certain 
changes  are  most  desirable  in  vocational- 
industrial  arts  education.  We  are  gratified 
with  the  cooperation  we  have  received  in 
making  these  studies.  It  shows  that  the  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  are  alert,  and  willing 
to  make  any  changes  which  may  be  demon- 
strated to  be  worth  while  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  boys  and  girls.  In  other 
fields  of  general  and  special  education  de- 
tailed courses  of  study  and  objective  stand- 
ards of  achievement  are  available  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
members  of  our  association  to  bring  our  own 
industrial  arts  courses  to  the  same  level 
where  the  need  exists.  Whatever  we  say  in 
this  paper  we  do  not  wish  to  be  construed  as 
a  reflection  upon  the  excellent  work  which 
has  been  and  is  being  done;  in  line  with  the 


theme  of  our  convention,  it  is,  however,  our 
desire  to  make  our  best  still  better. 

From  the  first  two  sources  of  data  men- 
tioned, we  have  ascertained  that  in  schools 
for  the  blind  thirty-two  different  vocational- 
industrial  arts  subject  are  taught.  Many  of 
the  thirty-two  are  subdivided;  e.  g.,  basketry 
is  divided  into  several  subdivisions  as  reed, 
fibre,  willow  and  many  others. 

The  degree  of  frequency  with  which  these 
subjects  are  taught  in  schools  varies  from 
sewing  which  is  taught  in  every  school  in- 
cluded in  our  study  to  other  subjects  which 
are  taught  in  only  one  school  each.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  wide  variance  in  the  number 
of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  differ- 
ent subjects.  We  cite  a  specific  example: 
Caning  is  taught  in  twenty-seven  schools 
to  775  pupils;  the  other  extreme  includes 
several  subjects  which  are  taught  in  only 
one  school  each  and  to  only  one  pupil  in 
each  school.  In  practically  all  of  these 
courses  there  is  little  agreement  in  content 
or  methods  of  presentation.  An  analysis 
of  the  data  on  a  few  of  the  courses  will 
clarify  this  statement.  (See  Table,  page  108). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  presentation  of 
this  data  that  there  is  a  very  great  diverg- 
ence in  procedures  which  are  included  un- 
der the  headings  we  have  just  mentioned. 
We  quite  readily  grant  that  some  divergence 
is  both  desirable  and  necessary  because  of 
local  and  regional  conditions.  We  cannot, 
however,  grant  that  such  extremely  wide 
differences  should  exist  when  all  of  us  are 
working  for  the  same  ends.  We  all  agree 
that  in  the  presentation  of  this  work  or  in 
work  in  any  school  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  future  possibilities  of  each 
field,  the  pupil's  capacity,  his  interest  and  his 
future  needs.  Our  study  leads  us  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient data  upon  which  to  base  conclusions 
concerning  the  future  possibilities  of  voca- 
tional arts  subjects. 
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Recent  detailed  and  accurate  data,  cover- 
ing the  United  States  relative  to  vocational 
work  for  the  blind,  are  lacking.  Were  such 
data  available  it  would  greatly  assist  admin- 
istrators of  schools  for  the  blind  to  guide 
properly  the  blind  youth. 

In  stud5nng  the  reasons  for  teaching  these 
various  subjects  in  our  schools,  we  find  out- 
standing the  following: 

First,  the  exploratory  objective:  Perhaps 
a  word  of  clarification  is  necessary  regarding 
this  objective.  In  many  schools  for  the 
sighted  and  in  a  few  schools  for  the  blind, 
courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  may 
spend  a  period  of  time  in  order  to  clarify 
in  his  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
teachers  and  administrators  whether  or  not 
he  should  continue  with  the  course  under 
consideration  or  with  some  related  course 
or  some  entirely  different  course.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  who  are  so  in- 
timately associated  with  the  boys  and  girls 
in  our  schools  need  not  make  the  explor- 
atory course  a  very  long  one  because  if  we 
follow  the  proper  guidance  procedure  from 
the  time  the  child  comes  to  us  until  he  is 
ready  to  differentiate  his  work,  which  is  or- 
dinarily at  the  Junior  High  School  level, 
we  certainly  should  know  enough  about  him 
in  order  to  make  proper  placement  suited 
to  his  interests  and  capacities.  In  a  general 
shop  course,  however,  which  we  have  in- 
stituted in  our  school  within  the  last  two 
years,  we  have  uncovered  abilities  in  chil- 
dren in  whom  we  thought  such  abilities  did 
not  exist.  Our  general  shop  course,  which 
is  exploratory  in  its  nature,  as  well  as  giving 
general  hand  training  to  our  boys  and  girls, 
endeavors  to  uncover  any  special  ability  that 
a  child  might  have  which  would  lead  to 
proper  industrial  arts  placement  for  instruc- 
tion. The  supervisor  of  these  courses,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  administration 
and  teachers  of  the  school,  has  organized 
courses  in  industrial  arts  in  such  a  manner 
that  after  a  child  has  completed  the  general 
shop  course  he  may  enter  a  specific  course, 
such  as  basketry,  broom-making,  caning,  et 
cetera,  where  he  may  work  for  a  period  of 
at  least  six  weeks  under  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  teacher  and  complete  a  limited  course 
in  his  particular  field  to  ascertain  whether 
or   not   he   should   proceed   with    this    study. 


If  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  should  proceed,  he  goes  on  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  it  is  not  clear  to  the  instructor 
and  the  pupil  whether  or  not  he  should  go 
on  or  drop  the  course,  he  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  another  six  weeks  in  order  to  make 
certain  his  status  in  this  work.  Of  course, 
many  pupils  have  their  work  readjusted  at 
the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  because  it  is 
found  both  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  pupil  that  the  pupil  is  misplaced. 
If  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  course  the 
child  should  pursue  he  naturally,  enters  upon 
it  without  going  through  the  exploratory 
period.  The  exploratory  procedure  is  also 
widely  used  in  academic  work  and  by  many 
administrators  and  is  considered  an  impor- 
tant guidance  factor. 

The  second  objective  in  teaching  these 
industrial  arts  courses,  and  again  we  refer 
to  many  schools  for  the  sighted  and  a  few 
schools  for  the  blind,  is  the  pre-vocational 
course  which  is  somewhat  general  in  its 
aims;  that  is,  a  child  in  the  sighted  schools 
may  desire  to  take  up  later  in  his  collegiate 
preparation  for  his  life's  work  some  phase 
of  industrial  arts.  He  then  in  his  high  school 
career  majors  in  woodworking,  mechanical 
drawing,  metal  work,  and  other  related 
courses.  Following  to  a  degree  the  same 
procedure,  the  sightless  boy  could  take  up 
in  high  school  work  basketry,  broom- 
making,  caning  and  related  courses  for  a 
general  knowledge  which  would  give  him 
a  foundation  for  some  specific  training  in 
some  one  or  in  a  combination  of  related 
courses  later  in  his  high  school,  college  or 
commission  training. 

The  third  objective  which  is  emphasized 
in  schools  for  the  sighted  and  in  a  few 
schools  for  the  blind  is  the  strictly  vocational 
one  wherein  the  individual  early  in  his  high 
school  career  very  definitely  feels,  as  do 
his  parents  and  teachers,  that  his  interests 
and  capacities  lie  in  some  particular  field. 
He  then,  with  his  general  academic  train- 
ing, which  in  our  state  must  be  at  least  12 
academic  units,  proceeds  to  specialize  in  his 
chosen  field.  For  example,  we  cite  the  course 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  sighted  schools, 
a  course  which  is  highly  specializing  in  its 
nature  and  prepares   the   boy  for   successful 
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farming  or  for  teaching  or  for  some  related 
phase  of  work  in  this  particular   field. 

In  a  school  for  the  blind,  if  we  find  an 
individual  who  is  especially  talented  in  hand 
work  in  one  or,  better,  a  combination  of 
some  of  these  thirty-two  or  more  industrial 
arts  subjects  presented  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  America,  it  would  seem  that 
we  should  give  that  boy  all  of  the  training 
that  he  can  possibly  encompass  in  his  years 
of  residence  with  us.  We  venture  to  raise  the 
question  also  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
lengthen  some  of  these  courses  and  the 
time  of  residence  for  the  purpose  of  pursu- 
ing the  extended  courses.  This  should  be 
considered  especially  in  states  where  the 
commissions  for  the  blind  do  not  give  ex- 
tensive training  to  pupils  following  their 
graduation  from  the  schools  for  the  bhnd. 
We  mention  this  matter  of  lengthenmg 
courses  here  because  in  our  own  state  and 
in  other  states  in  which  we  have  made  in- 
quiry, we  find  that  a  great  many  seeing  per- 
sons connected  with  educational  work,  and 
some  connected  with  work  for  the  bhnd, 
feel  that  upon  the  completion  of  a  course  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  the  graduate  should 
go  forth  into  a  highly  competitive  and  com- 
plex social  order  and  be  able  to  make  his 
own  living.  On  the  face  of  the  matter  this 
seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  ridiculous  be- 
cause we  do  not  expect  the  millions  of 
sighted  graduates  from  the  public  schools  to 
go  out  into  society  and  fcecome  self-support- 
ing immediately  after  they  complete  a  high 
school  course.  Certainly  if  we  do  not  ex- 
pect it  of  the  sighted  graduate  of  a  high 
school  course  we  should  not  expect  it  of  a 
graduate  handicapped  by  lack  of  sight,  al- 
though he  may  have  had  a  somewhat  more 
extensive  course  than  his  sighted  brother. 
We  also  suggest  that  in  connection  with  a 
completion  of  extensive  vocational  arts 
courses  that  the  subjects  of  salesmanship 
and  business  training  be  very  carefully  and 
adequately  presented  to  these  pupils.  Even 
then,  after  they  have  had  this  intensive 
training  supplemented  by  salesmanship  and 
business  training,  at  the  age  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one  they  still  lack  the  fitness  for 
competitive  business  which  comes  only  with 
age  and  experience. 


We  should  be  very  careful  as  adminis- 
trators in  schools  for  the  blind  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  should  place  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  expense  upon  certain 
of  these  so-called  vocational-industrial  arts 
subjects.  Our  various  studies  lead  us  to 
believe  that  perhaps  we  have  continued  to 
teach  some  subjects  and  have  led  our  pupils 
to  believe  that  they  could  be  self-supporting 
in  some  fields  when  they  have  found  out 
later  that  such  is  not  the  case.  This  matter 
was  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  some 
time  ago  in  the  matter  of  caning.  In  one 
rather  large  city  of  our  state  we  were  in- 
formed upon  investigation  that  there  were 
five  persons  qualified  to  do  caning  and  that 
there  was  not  enough  work  of  that  type  in  the 
city  to  occupy  the  full  time  of  one  person.  To 
our  very  great  concern  we  found  that  we  were 
also  preparing  three  additional  pupils  from 
that  city  in  that  particular  field.  Certainly, 
there  again  is  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention 
the  fact  that  we  must  consider  the  future 
vocational  possibilities  in  these  various  sub- 
jects. Because  in  many  communities,  espec- 
ially the  country,  small  villages  and  small 
cities,  there  is  not  enough  work  of  one  type 
to  occupy  the  individual's  full  time,  it  is 
our  conviction  that  we  should  prepare  our 
pupils  in  combinations  of  subjects.  Our 
recent  alumni  survey  shows  that  we  have 
very  many  former  pupils  who  are  self-sup- 
porting by  doing  chair-caning,  basketry  and 
broom-making.  One  of  the  things  we  ad- 
vocate is  careful  study  by  administrators  and 
industrial  arts  teachers  to  ascertain  desirable 
combinations  of  industrial  arts  subjects. 
Upon  the  completion  of  such  combination 
of  courses  there  should  be  presented  in 
writing  to  the  individual  a  statement  which 
sets  forth  his  objective  standards  of  achieve- 
ment together  with  the  recommendation  of 
his  instructors  and  the  school  administration 
as  to  what  work  he  can  best  do. 

We  fully  realize  that  many  persons,  even 
some  who  are  connected  with  work  for  the 
blind,  do  not  advocate  very  extensive  in- 
dustrial arts  teaching.  Their  expressed 
reason  is  that  few  blind  persons  follow  the 
work  in  which  they  have  specialized  and 
therefore  the  course  was  merely  a  pastime 
activity.  They  forget  that  there  are  educa- 
tional  values    to   this   instruction   other   than 
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the  vocational  one.  We  also  respectfully 
ask  these  persons  what  per  cent  of  the 
sighted  boys  who  complete  a  wood-shop 
course  later  become  carpenters  or  cabinet 
makers?  Or  what  per  cent  of  sighted  girls 
who  take  an  extensive  course  in  art  later 
become  artists?  As  educators  we  dare  not 
lose  sight  of  such  by-products  of  instruc- 
tion as  proper  use  of  leisure  time,  good 
citizenship,  the  healthful  life,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  home 
life  and  the  attainment  of  better  character. 
If  any  one  can  present  newer  or  better  in- 
dustrial arts  courses  for  our  schools  we  are 
certain  that  all  superintendents  will  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed.  Until,  however,  some- 
thing newer  and  better  is  presented  we 
must  strive  to  perfect  what  we  now  have. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing definite   suggestions: 

1.  That  through  some  existing  committee 
or  through  a  committee  especially  empow- 
ered by  the  proper  appointive  power  a 
thorough  study  of  industrial  arts  courses, 
teaching  techniques  and  their  vocational 
possibilities  he  made. 

■2.  That  the  study  be  carried  out  on  the 
following  plan  or  some  other  which  may  be 
devised  by   the   committee: 

a.  Outline  the  history  of  the  subject  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  its  relation  to 
similar  subjects  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

b.  Working  in  conjunction  and  co- 
operation with  existing  committees  of 
other  organizations  and  agencies,  ascer- 
tain how  many  blind  men  and  women  are 
following  each  type  of  industrial-arts  work 
as  a  vocation  and  the  average  remunera- 
tion  received. 

c.  Determine  how  many  follow  the 
various  vocations  full  time  and  how  many 
part  time  only. 

d.  Ascertain  reasons  why  the  particular 
field  is  suitable  for  blind  workers. 

e.  Present  definite  information  as  to 
cost  of  equipment  which  would  enable 
one  or  more  persons  to  engage  in  each 
type  of  work. 

f.  Determine    machine    competition. 


g.  Prepare  pictures,  exhibits  and  data 
which  would  help  sell  the  public  upon  the 
fact  that  the  particular  work  can  be  done 
by  the  blind. 

h.  Suggest  and  outline  new  vocational- 
arts  subjects  which  with  profit  might  be 
added  to   our  curricula. 

3.  It  is  further  suggested,  if  the  work  is 
recommended  for  continuance  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  schools  for  the  blind,  that  a  de- 
tailed course  of  study  be  worked  out  which 
will  set  up  clear  cut  objective  standards  of 
achievement.  It  is  also  suggested,  if  these 
studies  be  approved  by  our  convention,  that 
they  be  published  both  in  braille  and  ink 
print  by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  or  by  the  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

4.  It  is  also  recommended  that  our  con- 
vention, in  cooperation  with  other  interested 
organizations,  work  with  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  in  preparing  a  form  to  se- 
cure in  the  1940  census  desirable  and  neces- 
sary information  concerning  the  bhnd  of 
our  country. 

5.  Finally  we  suggest  that  each  residential 
school  for  the  blind  and  each  day  school  for 
the  blind  be  requested  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  secretary  of  the  A.A.I. B.  from 
which  a  general  report  could  be  compiled 
and  distributed  to  the  cooperating  schools. 
A  report  could  easily  be  made  which  would 
set  forth  much  helpful  information  regard- 
ing courses,  teaching  techniques  and  regi- 
men of  the  schools  and  classes.  If  this  idea 
has  merit  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  draft  the  necessary  form.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  the  composite  report  might  be 
published  and  distributed  both  in  braille  and 
ink  print  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for   the    Blind. 

In  closing  may  we  repeat  that  while  we 
do  not  minimize  the  good  work  of  the  past 
and  present,  our  studies  have  firmly  con- 
vinced us  that  earnest  and  capable  research 
conducted  along  the  lines  suggested  would 
greatly  redound  to  more  efficient  instruction 
in  the  subjects  affected  and  to  a  better 
economic  and  social  adjustment  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 
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"Vocational  Training  in  Schools  for  the  Blind" 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 
Social  Research  Secretary,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  undertake 
this  discussion  since  I  have  had  little  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  vocational  training  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  but,  since  my  work  to 
a  large  extent  has  been  related  to  the  voca- 
tional guidance  and  placement  of  adult  blind 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  I  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  subject  from  that  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  from  that  angle  that  I  shall  attempt 
to    discuss    Mr.    Scarberry's    excellent   paper. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  previous  speaker 
that  it  is  probable  that  some  changes  should 
be  in  our  concepts  and  procedures  in  rela- 
tion to  vocational  training  if  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  conditions  in  the  eco- 
nomic world,  and  also  that  reliable  data  on 
which  to  base  such  changes  are  almost  en- 
tirely lacking.  Because  of  this  lack  of  data 
my  remarks  will  have  a  speculative  tone  and 
a  tendency  to  venture  into  the  realms  of 
What  Might  Be  rather  than  What  Is. 

With  Mr.  Scarberry's  discussion  of  the 
exploratory  objective  and  the  pre-vocational 
objective  I  am  in  hearty  agreement,  and  I 
feel,  moreover,  that  the  values  of  industrial 
training  in  this  connection  lie  in  the  educa- 
tional rather  than  the  vocational  field.  With 
the  purely  vocational  objective,  however,  I 
should  like  to  deal  at  some  length. 

My  attention  is  attracted,  first  of  all,  by 
the  word  "vocational."  I  have  seen  a  defini- 
tion somewhere  which  indicated  that  the  vo- 
cational aspects  of  education  are  "those  as- 
pects related  to  earning  a  living."  In  the 
selection  of  trades  to  be  taught  as  part  of  a 
vocational  training  program,  then,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  first  consider  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  earning  a  living.  Suppose 
that  basket-making  is  the  trade  under  con- 
sideration. How  many  hours  does  it  take 
the  blind  individual  to  complete  the  work  on 
one  basket?  What  price  does  he  get  for  this 
work?  How  many  baskets  can  he  make  in 
an  eight-hour  day  or  a  forty-four-hour  week, 
provided  that  he  has  the  work  on  hand? 
What  will  be  his  earnings  per  hour,  per  day 


or  per  week,  supposing  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  supply  of  work?  Can  a  man,  working 
steadily  and  skillfully,  for  a  forty-four-hour 
week,  earn  enough  by  making  baskets  for  a 
living  wage?  What  is  a  living  wage  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives?  (for  we  know 
that  costs  of  living  differ  widely  between  one 
state  and  another  or  between  urban  and 
rural  sections.)  If  we  find  that  in  spite  of 
steady  and  skillful  effort  during  a  full  work- 
ing week  he  is  unable  to  earn  more  than  six 
or  eight  dollars  a  week,  I  think  we  should 
question  seriously  whether  the  making  of 
baskets  is  a  desirable  trade  to  teach  for  vo- 
cational purposes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  that  by  steady  application  he  can  earn 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  week,  I  think  we 
may  assume  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  occupa- 
tion. 

We  may  find,  however,  that  while  it  is 
possible  to  earn  a  reasonable  wage  per  hour 
at  basket-making,  there  is  not  a  large  enough 
market  to  absorb  all  of  the  products.  In  that 
case,  there  are  several  possibilities.  Perhaps 
the  market  for  the  type  of  basket  in  question 
can  be  expanded  by  intensive  sales  efforts  on 
the  part  of  some  agency,  such  as  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind,  the  Lions  Club, 
etc.  Perhaps  the  man  can  make  several 
types  of  basket  and  thus  increase  his  poten- 
tial market.  Perhaps  he  should  learn  another 
trade  to  supplement  basket-making  and  help 
to  keep  himself  occupied  with  the  two  trades 
throughout  the  working  week.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  earnings  of  independent  blind 
workers  by  this  method,  but  intensive  effort 
and  careful  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  community  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
this  out. 

The  assumption  that  the  man  will  work 
steadily  and  skillfully  throughout  the  forty- 
four  hours  of  the  working  week  suggests 
another  problem.  I  have  been  informed  by 
several  placement  agents  that  one  of  the  dif- 
*■  ficulties  a  young  worker  meets  upon  leaving 
school  and  attempting  to  enter  the  industrial 
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world  is  that  he  has  not  been  trained  to  the 
^  idea  of  a  production  standard.  While  he  is 
learning  a  trade,  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
he  should  work  slowly  and  carefully  until 
he  has  developed  the  necessary  skill  and  mas- 
tered the  craft.  But,  when  he  comes  into 
the  world  of  production,  he  will  find  that  the 
chief  question  is  "How  many  baskets  can  he 
make  in  a  day  without  sacrificing  quality?" 
For  this  he  needs  to  learn  to  work  with 
economy  of  motion,  with  steady  skill  rather 
than  erratic  speed,  and  with  accuracy  so  that 
he  will  not  lose  time  by  correcting  mistakes. 
Perhaps  the  school  should  offer  a  post- 
graduate course  to  its  students  who  have 
mastered  the  elements  of  a  given  trade,  and 
in  this  post  graduate  course  emphasize  these 
factors  of  speed,  steadiness  and  accuracy  so 
that  the  students  may  be  more  adequately 
prepared  to  face  thg-  industrial  world. 

It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  such 
training  is  not  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
the  curriculum  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
where  the  emphasis  is  upon  learning  and 
upon  the  development  of  the  individual 
'  rather  than  upon  speed  of  production.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  there  should 
be  provided  two  or  three  training  institu- 
tions, located  conveniently  in  various  parts' 
of  the  country,  to  which  the  graduates  of  our 
schools  could  go  for  intensive  training  of 
this  sort.  Such  institutions  would  provide  a 
transition  period  from  school  to  workshop. 
Having  learned  the  process  of  production, 
the  student  would  then  learn  the  habits  of 
production. 

I  think  we  were  all  impressed,  at  the  time 
of  the  World  Conference  in  1931,  with  the 
reports  of  the  British  delegates  who  repre- 
sented the  workshops  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  They  stated,  for  instance, 
that  their  training  period  for  basket-making 
was  about  five  years  for  men  and  three  years 
for  women  (according  to  the  types  of  bas- 
kets made  by  the  two  sexes);  for  rush  seating 
they  require  six  months;  for  cane-seating 
two  j'ears;  for  pitch-set  brushes  five  years; 
for  wire-drawn  brushes  two  years;  for  ma- 
chine knitting  three  to  five  years;  for  piano- 
tuning  five  years. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
periods  of  time  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
trade  in  question  and  the  worker  spends  on 


the  average  forty  or  more  hours  per  week 
at  his  work.  He  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
pleted his  academic  education  before  enter- 
ing upon  this  period  of  concentrated  trade 
training.  This  is  in  contrast  to  our  plan  of 
devoting  comparatively  short  periods  at 
intervals  through  the  school  week  to  voca- 
tional training.  Which  system  is  better,  I 
do  not  feel  qualified  to  say,  but  it  appears  that 
there  are  at  least  some  advantages  jn  the 
longer  intensive  period,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  developing  production  speed 
and  facility. 

It  may  be  that  our  British  cousins  overdo 
the  length  of  the  training  period.  I  feel  that 
there  is  still  much  research  to  be  done  in 
the  subject  of  curriculum  and  length  of  time 
necessary  to  train  a  student  to  the  point  of 
efficiency  in  any  given  trade.  Mr.  Scarberry's 
report,  pointing  out  as  it  does  the  wide  vari- 
ance in  length  of  training  period  and  cur- 
ricula in  the  various  schools  seems  to  point 
to  this  conclusion,  and  I  hope  that  this  prob- 
lem will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  this  organization  who  are,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  best  position  to  deal  with  it  adequately. 

I  believe  that  the  fundamentals  of  this 
problem  may  be  summed  up  in  two  ques- 
tions: (1)  should  the  training  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  be  regarded  as  vocational  or 
pre-vocational;  and  (2)  can  adequate  voca- 
tional training  be  better  given  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  as  part  of  the  regular  course,  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  as  a  post-graduate 
special  course,  or  in  a  special  training  institu- 
tion separate  from  the  school  for  the  blind 
where  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  develop- 
ment of  production  speed  rather  than  upon 
the  learning  process  and  the  development 
of  the  individual.  These  questions  again  I 
do  not  propose  to  answer,  but  I  believe  them 
worthy  of  serious  study  by  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  which 
play  so  vital  a  part  in  vocational  training  at 
the  present  time. 

.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  question  of 
selection  of  trades  without  suggesting  other 
factors  which  must  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection, besides  the  potential  earnings.  A 
trade  which  may  yield  satisfactory  remunera- 
tion in  one  community  may  be  entirely  un- 
suitable in  another;  a  product  which  sells 
readily   in    cities    may    find    no    market    in    a 
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rural  district.  A  student  who  finds  chair- 
caning  dull  and  uncongenial  may  become 
enthusiastic  about  weaving;  conversely,  a 
student  who  cannot  master  the  intricacies  of 
anything  but  the  simplest  pattern  may  be- 
come a  proficient  brush-maker.  The  choice 
of  the  trade  or  trades  to  be  learned  by  the 
individual  student,  then,  must  depend  not 
only  upon  the  potential  remuneration  of  that 
f  occupation,  but  upon  the  demand  for  such 
work  in  his  home  community  and  by  his 
particular  abilities.  This,  however,  verges 
upon  the  question  of  vocational  guidance 
which  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  this 
paper. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  deviate  from 
strictly  vocational  matters  for  a  moment, 
and  to  mention  one  type  of  training  which 
seems  to  me  equally  important.  I  refer  to 
"handy  man's"  training  or  "chores."  There 
are  many  small  jobs  about  a  house  which  a 
blind  boy  or  man  can  do,  such  as  putting  up 
shelves,  mending  window-blinds,  repairing  a 
leaking  water  faucet,  or  wiping  spark  plugs 
in  a  car.  If  this  labor  had  to  be  hired  it  would 
^  constitute  an  expense  in  the  family  budget; 
consequently,  the  boy  who  can  perform  such 
services  in  his  home  is  contributing  to  the 
family  income  as  truly  as  though  he  were 
bringing  home  wages.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  he  can  do  such  practical  things  success- 
fully increases  his  family's  appreciation  of 
his  abiHties  and   of   the  value  of   his   school 


training  as  well  as  his  own  self-confidence. 

I  wish  that  every  school  might  have  a 
course  in  such  household  activities  so  that 
all  our  students  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  through  experience  what  they  can- 
not learn,  as  sighted  students  do,  by  observa- 
tion. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  I  am  indeed 
proud  to  have  been  invited  to  discuss  a  paper 
which  constitutes  so  important  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  vocational  training 
for  the  blind  as  that  of  Mr.  Scarberry.  The 
recent  depression  has  greatly  reduced  the 
opportunities  for  placement  of  blind  persons 
in  regular  industry,  and  with  the  increase  in 
labor-saving  machinery,  we  cannot  foretell 
when  such  placements  will  again  become 
practical  in  large  numbers.  The  employ- 
ment of  our  blind  people  in  home  industries 
or  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  therefore,  con- 
tinues to  constitute  a  very  important  part  of 
the  vocational  problem.  In  general,  in  the 
past,  such  home  industries  and  workshops 
have  been  heavily  subsidized;  and  in  general, 
also,  have  yielded  very  meagre  returns  to  the 
blind  worker.  I  feel,  however,  that  there  still 
remain  areas  to  be  explored  through  the  de- 
velopment of  increased  efficiency  among  our 
workers,  and  the  building  up  of  markets  for 
their  products,  and  in  the  wide  selection  of 
trades  suitable  alike  from  the  standpoint  of 
individual  ability,  community  demand,  and 
potential  earnings. 
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When  I  began  to  consider  seriously  the 
topic  assigned,  this  idea  came  to  me  and  per- 
sisted so  forcibly  that  I  should  like  to  change 
the  wording  slightly,  and  have  it  read, 
"Some  Things  That  Graduates  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind  Can  Do."  Some  one  has  very  aptly 
said  that  "Success  comes  in  cans;  failure 
in  can'ts."  The  successful  blind  student  not 
only  says  I  can  but  I  must  do  my  work 
more  efficiently  than  my  seeing  competitor. 

A  totally  blind  young  man  was  having 
an  interview  with  the  president  and  man- 
ager of  a  firm  regarding  a  position  with 
their  company.  After  the  manager  dictated 
a  letter  which  the  blind  stenographer  read 
back  instantly  without  error,  the  president 
turned  to  one  of  the  girls  in  the  office  and 
said,  "If  you  girls  could  read  your  notes 
back  like  that,  we  would  have  better  letters 
in  this  plant."  The  applicant  secured  the 
position  and  began  work  the  next  Monday 
morning. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  man,  who  was  a 
student  at  Batavia,  walked  into  the  Prin- 
cipal's office  and  said,  "I  want  to  go  to 
high  school."  This  was  a  most  unusual  re- 
quest in  those  days,  and  the  Principal  shook 
his  head  very  doubtfully  and  said,  "That 
may  be  impossible,  son,  but  I'll  see  what 
can  be  done."  A  letter  was  written  to  the 
proper  official  at  the  high  school  and 
straightway  a  reply  came  back  saying,  "We 
cannot  admit  the  blind  boy  j-ou  wish  en- 
rolled." 

Did  this  overwhelm  the  youth,  whose  fate 
was  at  stake?  Far  from  it!  It  served  as  a 
stimulus  and  he  decided  then  and  there  to 
call  at  the  high  school  and  talk  to  the  Prin- 
cipal in  person.  He  said  to  this  worthy 
gentleman,  "I  came  to  talk  with  you  about 
entering  high  school  next  fall."  Principal  X 
put  on  his  sternest  look,  and  in  his  coldest 
manner  and  iciest  tones  said,  "Young  man, 
didn't  you  know  that  I  wrote  your  Principal 


that  you  can  not  come  to  this  school?"  The 
lad  replied,  "But  I  can  come  to  this  school. 
My  father  is  a  taxpayer,  I  am  a  resident  of 
this  community  and  of  school  age  and  I  can 
come  to  this  school.  Why,  I  am  going  to 
be  a  lawyer  and  I  have  to  go  to  high  school, 
and  I  have  looked  into  this  matter  consid- 
erably and  there  isn't  any  law  to  keep  this 
opportunity  away  from  me."  Principal  X 
aghast  said,  "Why,  you  can't  be  a  lawyer. 
You  would  have  to  go  to  college  and  law 
school."  But  the  lad  excitedly  replied,  "I 
can  be  a  lawyer.  Now,  Mr.  X,  I  am  going  to 
make  you  a  proposition;  give  me  a  month's 
trial  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my 
work,  I  will  remove  myself  from  your  high 
school."  His  earnestness,  persistence  and 
persuasiveness  won  out  and  he  was  admitted 
to  high  school  that  fall.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  that  young  man  is  now  a  very 
successful  lawyer  in  the  state  of  New  York — 
this  lad  who  said  I  can. 

Another  youth,  this  time  a  boy  in  short 
trousers,  entered  the  office  of  the  Head- 
master at  Overbrook  and  said,  "I  want  to 
work  this  summer.  I  think  I  could  sell  sub- 
scriptions to  magazines."  The  Headmaster 
looked  at  him  in  amazement  and  said,  "Why, 
sonny,  you  are  too  young  to  start  out  now. 
Wait,  at  least,  until  you  don  long  trousers." 
But  Grif  said,  "I  can  sell  subscriptions,  even 
if  I  do  wear  short  trousers."  He  actually  did 
sell  magazine  subscriptions  that  summer  and 
all  following  summers  until  he  left  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance.  He  not  only  sold 
subscriptions  but  he  sold  them  with  earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm  and  confidence.  This  is  a 
mere  sidelight  in  the  career  of  the  young 
man  just  mentioned,  but  it  later  proved 
to  be  portentous  and  prophetic  of  the  re- 
markable future  of  the  boy  we  call  Grif. 

Four  per  cent  vision  may  be  enough  to  go 
about  without  a  guide  but  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  warn  this  young  man   that  he  was 
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dangerously  near  a  coal  hole.  So,  while 
crossing  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia, 
Grif,  who  had  grown  into  a  full-fledged, 
healthy,  husky  young  man  took  a  double- 
header  into  the  coal  hole,  landing  on  the 
back  of  a  workman.  I  hear  you  exclaim, 
"My!  what  a  catastrophe!"  But  to  Grififith 
Robbins,  this  was  an  opportunity  and  turn- 
ing to  the  coal  heaver  he  said,,  "You  need 
life  insurance."  Within  ten  minutes  he  had 
apologized,  sold  the  coal  heaver  life  insur- 
ance and  had  pocketed  the  payment  before 
the  policy  was  issued. 

Among  Grif's  regular  subscribers  to  mag- 
azines was  Mr.  W.  R.  Harper,  Manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Aetna  Life  In- 
surance Company,  who  helped  Grif  secure 
a  position  with  that  company.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  energetic,  enthusiastic 
young  man  went  into  the  fray — ^and  won.  A 
short  time  ago,  Henry  Griffith  Robbins  re- 
ceived this  letter  from  the  General  Agent 
of  the  Philadelphia  office:  Dear  Henry;  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  out- 
standing success  in  our  "House  Warming" 
campaign  just  ended.  Your  accomplish- 
ments practically  doubled  those  of  your 
nearest  rival,  and  in  a  group  where  you  are 
competing  with  forty-five  fellow  salesmen, 
many  of  them  outstanding  Life  Insurance 
men,  it  is  a  real  honor  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Hst. 

I  have  watched  your  progress  in  the  life 
insurance  business  since  1924  and  am  proud 
of  your  steady,   sure  developments. 

One  of  your  greatest  assets  is  your  large 
circle  of  loj^al  friends  and  greater  than  that, 
in  my  opinion,  is  your  unfaltering  faith  in 
life  insurance  and  your  desire  to  be  of 
service. 

Congratulations  again,  Henry,  and  best 
wishes  for  the  year. 

Sincerely, 
W.   R.   Harper,   General   Agent. 

Mr.  Robbins  is  known  from  coast  to  coast 
throughout  the  insurance  world;  he  has 
been  announced  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting hook-up  by  Lowell  Thomas;  his 
picture  has  appeared  in  many  papers  and 
magazines;  he  has  won  virtually  every  con- 
test this  Insurance  agency  has  ever  held. 
What  a  wonderful  inspiration  his  success  is 


to  those  contemplating  entering  the  Life  In- 
surance field  and  what  a  marvelous  inspira- 
tion to  us  workers  for  the  blind! 

Another  young  man  has  recently  been 
appointed  Deputy  Director  of  the  Building 
and  Loan  Division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 

He  went  to  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  in 
1911  as  Industrial  Manager  for  the  Baker- 
Vawter  Company  and  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  city's  financial  and  civic  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of 
the  Peoples  Saving  Association,  which  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
building  and  loan  groups  in  Michigan.  For 
the  past  eleven  years  he  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Benton  Harbor  Real  Estate  Board 
and  treasurer  of  the  Taxpayers'   League. 

He  owns  his  own  home,  is  active  in  sports, 
bowling,  swimming,  dancing,  etc.,  has  a 
prominent  part  in  community  interests;  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  Kiwanis 
Club  and  reflects  credit  not  only  upon  him- 
self but  upon  his  Alma  Mater. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  young  men, 
Griffith  and  Grant,  because  they  were  not 
outstanding  students.  Some  of  their  teach- 
ers say  that  they  possessed  only  mediocre 
scholastic  ability.  But  we  will  all  agree,  that 
they  possessed  outstanding  characteristics 
or  qualities  which  always  contribute  to 
success. 

A  young  woman  whom  we  will  call  Ellen, 
lost  her  sight  when  twelve  years  of  age.  She 
completed  her  grammar  school  work  and  on 
her  own  initiative  sought  an  interview  with 
the  Principal  of  the  high  school  to  try  to 
persuade  him  to  allow  her  to  continue  her 
education  among  seeing  pupils.  "Impos- 
sible!'' he  said.  "Our  building  is  four  stories 
high  and  you  would  need  a  guide  to  take 
you  every  place  you  went."  How  foolish, 
thought  Ellen  and  continued  her  plea  in  such 
a  sane,  sensible,  logical  way  that  when  she 
said  to  this  Principal,  "I  can  learn  to  go 
any  place  in  this  high  school  alone,"  he  at 
last  granted  her  petition.  She  was  the  first 
blind  person  to  graduate  from  that  high 
school  and  her  successful  career  there  as  a 
pupil  has  opened  the  doors  to  other  blind 
boys  and  girls. 

Later,  Ellen  came  to  Philadelphia  to  take 
the     Home     Teaching     or     Social     Service 
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Course.  The  first  year  was  spent  at  Over- 
brook  and  the  second  at  the  School  for 
Social  Service.  During  this  second  year, 
she  demonstrated  her  skill  as  a  blind  person 
by  teaching  a  group  of  seeing  children  at 
one  of  the  settlement  houses,  v^^hich  w^as,  to 
the  workers  associated  with  her  at  the  set- 
tlement, a  remarkable  achievement  and  a 
great  inspiration. 

When  her  course  was  completed,  Ellen 
set  about  securing  a  position  as  a  home 
teacher  or  social  worker.  The  depression 
was  here.  There  were  no  funds  and  no 
vacancies.  But  while  studying  a  curriculum 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Ther- 
apy, Ellen  had  an  inspiration.  There  was 
similarity  between  that  course  and  the  one 
she  had  taken  and  her  resolution  was  soon 
made. 

She  requested  an  interview  with  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  a  large  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases  and  amazed  the  superintendent  by 
suggesting  that  she  teach  therapeutic  occupa- 
tions to  patients  who  were  blind  and  those 
having  defective  vision.  There  were  not 
enough  patients  in  this  class  to  warrant  a 
special  salary.  Nothing  daunted,  Ellen 
asked  to  teach  seeing  patients  whose  condi- 
tions or  attitudes  prevented  their  attendance 
at  the  shops. 

Ellen  is  working  with  something  over  a 
hundred  patients.  They  range  in  age  from 
16  to  94  and  vary  from  mild  epileptics  to 
violently  assaultive.  She  has  the  T.  B.  wards 
and  the  seniles  also.  She  tries  to  find  for 
each  individual,  work  which  will  produce 
the  desired  effect,  sedative,  stimulating  or 
diversional.  Her  work  covers  an  area  of 
three  buildings.  For  several  years,  Ellen 
has  been  helping  these  difficult  patients  to 
find  satisfaction  and  happiness  through  the 
mediuin  of  occupation  and  diversion.  Ellen 
has  carved  a  deep  niche  in  a  successful  ca- 
reer, where  she  is  a  real  pioneer. 

Still  another  graduate,  who  also  graduated 
from  Vassar  College  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors,  is  a  journalist.  Five  days  after 
graduation  from  college,  she  began  her  ca- 
reer as  a  newspaper  woman  on  The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express.  Her  work  was  to  inter- 
view prominent  business  men  of  the  city 
and  then  write  a  1200-word  sketch  about 
them.    She   also   wrote   feature   articles.    She 
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is  probably  the  best  known  newspaper 
woman  in  western  New  York.  She  wrote  the 
first  story  in  the  Christmas,  1928,  number  of 
John  Martin's  Book,  a  children's  magazine. 
She  contributed  regularly  humorous  verse 
to  Town  Tidings,  a  Buffalo  monthly  mag- 
azine. She  is  a  member  of  the  National 
League  of  American  Pen  Women.  Her  work 
is  marked  by  clearness  and  consciousness  of 
expression;  her  descriptions  are  vivid  and 
pulsating.  The  Fourth  Estate  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  work. 

I  can  give  you  only  a  glimpse  of  achieve- 
ments and  successes  made  by  sightless  grad- 
uates in  the  allotted  time  at  my  disposal.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  a 
list  of  occupations  and  professions  success- 
fully followed  by  blind  people  mounting  up 
to  something  like  150.  A  few  of  the  profes- 
sions and  occupations  engaged  in  success- 
fully by  some  of  Overbrook's  graduates  are: 

Lawyer 

Minister 

Missionary 

Superintendent  of  school  for  the  blind 

State  senator — State  representative 

Author    of    books 

Teacher  of  both  blind  and  seeing  includ- 
ing public  high  school  and  university. 

Church   organist   and   director   of   choir. 

Leader  of  orchestra 

Member  of  orchestra  (cello  player,  piano 
accompanist,    etc.) 

Lecturer  on  musical  topics. 

Entertainers:    singers,    speakers,    pianists 

Tuner  employed  by  a  well-known  piano 
company. 

Osteopath,    Physiotherapist,    Masseuse 

Beauty  parlor  operator 

Home    teacher — Social    service    worker 

Kindergarten  teacher  in  New  Mexico 

Business  executive 

Telephone  operator 

Owner  of  retail  grocery 

Owner  of  book  store 

Manager  of  machine  shop 

Operator   of    newsstand 

Owner  of  small  general  store 

Owner  of  small  general  store  and  last  but 
not   least  stenographer  and   dicta-typist. 

One  of  the  first  Overbrook  graduates  to 
take    up    stenographic    work    was    a    young 
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man  who  graduated  also  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  He  obtained  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  a  position  which  he  has  held 
for  many  years.  One  year,  during  the  Week 
for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  a  young  woman 
stepped  up  to  our  school  booth  and  said, 
"We  have  a  blind  boy  down  at  our  office. 
He  has  been  there  a  long  time."  Some  one 
said  to  her,  "What  kind  of  an  employee  is 
this  young  man?"  The  young  woman  re- 
plied with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "Oh!  he 
is  the  best  stenographer  in  the  place."  This 
was  an  unsolicited  recommendation  from 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Company.  You  see 
that  blind  people,  despite  their  handicap,  have 
made  good  as  stenographers  and  typists. 

Of  course,  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
stenographers  so  I  must  tell  you  about  one 
of  our  girls,  who  attended  Bucknell  College. 
She  was  suggested  by  a  classmate  for  a  sten- 
ographic position  in  the  office  of  one  of  the 
deans.  This  gentleman  said,  "She  will  not 
suit."  The  young  woman  who  had  been 
doing  his  stenographic  work  but  who  had 
acquired  too  much  school  work  to  continue 
with  it  said,  "W^ell,  I  am  going  to  help  you 
find  a  good  stenographer  but  I  wish  you 
would  give  my  blind  friend  a  trial.  She 
really  does  very  good  work."  The  dean 
replied  very  crisply,  "I  suppose  I  can  give 
her  a  trial  some  day  but  I  can  tell  you  right 
now,  it  will  not  work."  Later,  he  told  the 
stenographer  she  might  have  her  friend  come 
to  his  office  and  he  would  give  her  a  few 
letters.  We  will  call  the  young  woman, 
Mary.  Well,  Mary  arrived  at  the  office 
and  took  the  dictation  which  amounted  to 
just  a  few  letters.  The  dean  told  her  that 
she  need  not  hurry  with  the  transcriptions; 
that  any  time  within  the  next  three  or  four 
days  would  be  satisfactory.  Mary,  being 
a  girl  of  action,  however,  transcribed  the 
letters  at  her  earliest  opportunity,  that  same 
day,  took  them  over  to  the  dean's  office, 
laid  them  on  his  desk  and  prepared  to  de- 
part. The  dean  evidently  picked  them  up 
and  began  to  look  through  them  and  said, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  Mary  replied 
that  she  had  some  studying  to  do.  The 
dean  said,  "Suppose  you  sit  down  for  a 
few  minutes."  After  he  read  the  letters 
he    said    with    much    surprise,    "Why,    there 


are  no  mistakes  in  them!"  Mary  said,  "Why, 
no,  I  hoped  there  wouldn't  be."  He  said, 
"Well — well — how  would  you  like  to  take 
some  more  dictation?"  Mary  said,  "That 
suits  me."  He  dictated  for  three  hours 
and  Mary  continued  to  do  this  stenographic 
work  the  remainder  of  the  time  she  spent 
at  Bucknell,  which  helped  out  with  her 
finances   considerably. 

Why  do  these  young  people  mentioned 
stand  out  from  the  crowd?  Evidently  they 
have  learned  that  the  activities  of  life  are 
the  objectives  of  life,  and  in  some  way  have 
absorbed  the  teaching  of  these  principles: 

Training  for  health 

Command  of  fundamentals  or   common 

knowledge. 
Worthy   home   membership 
Wise    choice    of   vocation 
Worthy  use  of  leisure  time 
Civic    education — good    citizenship 
Ethical    character    or    behavior 

At  least  two  of  the  group  of  young 
people  mentioned  possessed  only  mediocre 
ability  as  students  but  how  outstanding  their 
successes.  A  well  known  educator  in  New 
York  has  said  that  "Education  is  what 
is  left  after  you  forget  all  you  learned  in 
school."  Perhaps  there  is  more  truth  in 
this  statement  than  appears  on  the  surface 
at   first   glance.     Think   it   over. 

In  thinking  of  our  various  problems,  this 
question  arises,  What  are  we  educating 
young  people  for,  leisure  time  or  active 
citizenship?  A  man  of  prominence  said 
"All  handicapped  people  should  be  classed 
as  unemployables  and  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  state."  We  have  not  admitted  this! 
We  are  not  going  to  and  go  down  in  defeat. 
However,  we  have  the  pension  plan  to 
think  of,  too.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
are  going  to  keep  faith  with  our  blind  youth 
and  that  they  will  go  forward  and  achieve 
greater  things  in  the  future  than  they  have 
ytt   done   in   the   past. 

Other  questions  which  come  up  are:  How 
can  we  expand  our  vocational  plan  to  meet 
changing  conditions  in  our  economic  world? 
How  much  of  our  work  is  vocational  and 
how  much  pre-vocational?  Isn't  the  greater 
part  of  it  pre-vocational?     How  can  a  school 
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for  the  blind  possibly  duplicate  conditions  as 
they  are  found  in  the  industries  where  our 
pupils  find  their  jobs?  Shall  we  establish 
centralized  training  schools,  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  where  students  can  secure 
specialized  training  in  various  occupations, 
where  they  can  remain  until  they  reach 
a  maximum  output  which  will  enable  them 
to  compete  with  their  seeing  competitors? 
Is  the  school  responsible  for  the  placement 
of  its  graduates?  Can  we  secure  represen- 
tatives on  state  boards  of  labor  to  secure 
positions  for  our  graduates?  Can  we  secure 
legislation  by  which  a  certain  number  of 
blind  people  will  be  employed  in  government 
positions?  Can  placement  of  graduates  be 
handled  through  a  state  commission  or  other 
agency? 

Perhaps  a  partial  solution  to  some  of  these 
problems  lies  in  wise  guidance  of  our  stud- 
ents into  some  niche  which  they  can  fill  ac- 
ceptably in  the  home  community.  Let 
us  exhaust  every  means  to  find  something 
that    the   pupil    can    do    with    his    brains;    to 


locate  some  opportunity  for  him  in  the  town 
or  city  where  he  is  to  live,  so  that  he  may 
serve  his  community  as  a  useful,  active 
citizen  and  acceptable  member  of  society 
and  in  so  doing  let  him  find  that  satisfaction 
and  contentment  of  soul  which  is  his  right. 

I  will  close  with  this  thought.  What  part 
can  we,  as  teachers,  play  in  the  building 
of  young  lives  for  the  future? 

Can  we  do  better  than  this: 

Teach  them  to  become  good  citizens. 

Prepare  them  to  do  their  share  of  the 
world's    work. 

Teach  them  to  give  as  well  as  take. 

Help   the   student  to   help   himself. 

Plan  for  the  future,  think  of  the  things 
boys  and  girls  will  need  after  they  leave 
school. 

Possibly  we  can  touch  their  souls  and  help 
them  to  build  up  ideals  that  are  fine  and 
true   and   noble. 

Perhaps  we  can  inspire  them  to  lead  clean, 
beautiful  and  useful  lives. 


Vocational  Education 

SOME  THINGS  THAT  GRADUATES  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
BLIND  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  DO 

Nannie  E.  Poston 
Principal,  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,.  La. 


The  graduates  of  our  high  schools  every- 
where today  probably  feel  keenly  that  they 
are  indeed  leaving  school  life  to  enter  life's 
school.  So  varied  and  so  numerous  are  the 
problems  which  exist  in  our  complex  and 
rapidly  changing  civilization  that  frequently 
when  our  young  graduates  are  called  upon 
to  face  these  problems  they  are  quite  be- 
wildered. The  problem  to  be  solved  may 
be  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  education  and  the 
means  of  selecting  and  securing  it.  Perhaps 
the  task  is  obtaining  a  suitable  occupation 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  may 
be  that  the  youngsters  must  learn  to  make 
all    the    necessary   adjustments    in    adult    so- 


ciety where  they  are  now  to  take  their  places. 
I  could  mention  many  other  equally  difficult 
problems  which  confront  our  high  school 
graduates,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumer- 
ate them  here.  Since  most  graduates  are 
confronted  with  difficulties,  let  us  imagine 
the  perplexities  of  those  handicapped  by 
blindness.  How  are  these  handicapped  boys 
and  girls  going  to  solve  their  problems? 
What  are  some  of  the  things  that  they  should 
be  able  to  do  when  they  have  completed 
their  high  school  course?  If  I  should  ask 
each  one  of  you:  What  do  you  think  our 
graduates  should  be  able  to  do  when  they 
have   completed   their  high  school   course?   1 
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would  doubtless  get  many  different  replies. 
This  morning  I  shall  attempt  to  give  my 
answer   to   the   above   question. 

When  our  pupils  have  finished  their  high 
school  work,  they  should  be  prepared  either 
to  further  their  education  or  to  begin  to 
earn  a  living.  In  the  case  of  the  first  group 
of  pupils  their  training  should  enable  them 
to  bridge  the  chasm  between  protected  in- 
stitutional life  and  the  conflicts  of  a  be- 
wildering college  life.  They  should  know 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  trivial  and 
the  important  facts  of  the  lecture  as  well  as 
the  book  context.  They  should  be  able  to 
take  adequate,  yet  condensed  notes,  and 
then  know  how  to  assemble  these  notes  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  of  use  in  re- 
viewing the  subject.  Skilled  use  of  the  type- 
writer is  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
any  blind  person,  but  it  is  particularly  es- 
sential to  a  blind  pupil  in  college.  Not  only 
should  the  student  write  accurately,  that  is, 
without  making  typographical  errors,  but 
he  should  also  be  able  to  place  his  work 
properly  on  the  page,  know  how  to  use  all 
the  mechanical  devices  correctly,  and  above 
all,  how  to  turn  out  a  neat  piece  of  work. 
Blind  people  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
directions  accurately  and  cheerfully.  The 
lack  of  vision  necessitates  some  extra  help, 
and  in  order  to  keep  from  becoming  a 
nuisance,  blind  people  should  know  how  to 
listen  and  how  to  think  for  themselves.  The 
college  student  who  has  been  deprived  of 
his  sight  has  many  problems  weightier  by 
far  than  those  I  have  enumerated  here.  I 
shall  call  attention  to  some  of  them  under 
another  topic  of  discussion. 

To  the  second  group,  those  who  are  ready 
to  earn  a  living,  belong  most  of  our  gradu- 
ates. Though  our  State  schools  are  not 
primarily  trade  schools,  where  else  can 
blind  people  look  for  the  special  training 
they  need  to  carry  on  a  vocation?  It  is  my 
belief  that  along  with  a  regular  academic 
diploma  should  go  a  certificate  indicating 
that  the  graduate  is  proficient  in  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  work.  The  fact  that  the 
student  plans  to  attend  a  university  should 
not  excuse  him  from  learning  at  least  one 
trade  by  which  he  might  earn  a  living  if 
necessity  demands  it.  No  matter  what  vo- 
cation   the    blind    person    has    chosen,    it    is 


important  that  he  excel  in  it.  Competition 
is  so  keen  in  every  field  of  endeavor  that 
unless  the  blind  person  can  do  superior 
work,  he  will  not  be  given  a  chance  to  com- 
pete. 

Frequently  when  a  person  is  proficient 
in  one  line  of  work,  he  does  not  find  an 
opening  in  his  special  field.  This  brings  me 
to  another  phase  of  this  vocation  problem. 
I  am  convinced  that  every  blind  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  learn  to  do  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  as  he  is  capable  of 
learning  to  do  well.  I  wish  to  place  em- 
phasis here  on  the  word  "well,"  for  too  often 
in  our  eagerness  to  stock  our  pupils  with  a 
variety  of  usable  occupations,  we  concen- 
trate on  quantity  rather  than  quality  and, 
as  a  result,  fail  to  give  them  that  finesse 
that  is  so  essential  for  success.  It  is  not  so 
easy  for  a  blind  person  to  fit  into  as  many 
different  "pigeon  holes"  as  it  is  for  a  sighted 
person.  How  disappointing  and  discourag- 
ing it  is  for  a  graduate  to  have  his  hopes  of 
accomplishment  blasted!  And  how  deject- 
ing it  must  be  to  have  no  reserve  from 
which  to  draw  another  means  of  success! 
I  am  here  reminded  of  a  young  man  with 
partial  vision  who,  after  completing  a  full 
course  of  study  at  one  of  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  was  graduated  from  an  outstand- 
ing university.  This  gentleman  possesses 
apparently  all  the  attributes  that  would 
qualify  him  to  enter  his  chosen  profession, 
that  of  teaching.  But  home  conditions  have 
not  been  such  in  recent  years  to  permit  him 
to  change  climates.  Since  he  has  been  un- 
able to  secure  a  position  as  teacher  near-by, 
he  has  had  to  draw  upon  the  training  he  re- 
ceived in  the  school  for  the  blind  for  a 
means  of  a  livelihood.  Having  learned  how 
to  tune  and  repair  a  piano  well  and  how  to 
meet  the  public  and  make  them  want  to  buy 
some  articles  he  has  for  sale,  he  has  been 
able  to  make  a  very  comfortable  living  for 
his  little  family.  I  think  my  friend  has  set 
an  example  worth  following. 

We,  all,  know  that  it  is  neither  advisable 
nor  practical  for  every  one  of  our  graduates 
to  attend  university;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
find  employment  for  the  scores  of  blind 
children  turned  out  from  our  schools  every 
year.  We,  whose  job  it  is  to  help  blind  people, 
know  what   they   can   be  trained   to   do   and 
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what  they  can  do  as  well  as,  and  in  some 
cases,  better  than  their  sighted  competitors. 
It  would  be  folly  for  me  to  list  for  a  gather- 
ing of  this  type  the  vocations  which  blind 
people  can  follow.  In  recent  years  much 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject. 
Our  concern  is  not  so  much  whether  the 
person  in  question  can  tune  a  piano,  or  make 
a  broom,  or  weave  a  basket,  or  play  like 
Paderewski — rather,  will  the  public  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents?  Not 
for  one  minute  do  I  mean  to  discredit  uni- 
versity training  for  our  blind  graduates. 
Would  that  more  of  them  could  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity,  for  an  education  is 
of  vital  importance  to  everyone  and  something 
that  cannot  be  taken  away.  Nor  is  it  my 
intention  to  take  back  a  single  word  I  have 
already  said  regarding  vocational  training. 
The  per  cent  of  self-supporting  blind  people 
is  small,  but  it  is  the  exceptional  rather  than 
the  customary  blind  individual  with  the 
backing  of  a  trade  who  is  totally  dependent 
financially.  An  occupation  which  is  enjoy- 
able and  interesting  may  become  an  avoca- 
tion rather  than  a  vocation,  but  doing  as 
much  toward  making  the  participant's  life 
fuller  and  happier. 

In  this  rapidly  moving  mechanical  age  of 
ours  people  generally  find  themselves  with 
an  ever-increasing  amount  of  leisure  time 
at  their  disposal.  Since  this  is  true  of  the 
individual  with  nonnal  vision,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  of  the  one  with  little 
or  no  sight.  For  those  fortunate  enough 
to  have  regular  or  steady  occupation,  the 
question  of  what  to  do  with  leisure  time 
does  not  become  a  problem,  but  rather  re- 
solves itself  into  the  finding  of  a  hobby. 
For  those  without  regular  remunerative  em- 
ployment, time  does  become  a  problem. 
Employment  of  some  kind  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  lasting  contentment  and  happi- 
ness. The  girl  who  has  learned  to  sew 
neatly  may  piece  quilts  from  what  she  finds 
in  the  scrap  bag  and,  as  a  result,  feel  the 
double  satisfaction  of  creating  something 
useful  and  attractive  and  doing  what  her 
seeing  sisters  are  doing.  She  may  secure  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  perhaps  some 
pin  money  from  making  well  crocheted  or 
tatted  articles,  which  are  unusually  popular 
at   present;    or   she   may   knit   a    sweater   or 


even  a  dress,  or  crochet  a  bedspread,  and  here 
again  she  is  not  unlike  her  seeing  neighbors. 
The  musician  need  not  complain  about 
hours  of  loneliness.  The  countless  varied 
and  delightful  programs  which  are  broad- 
cast daily  bring  him  much  enjoyment.  Not 
only  can  the  lover  of  music  entertain  him- 
self with  his  own  renditions,  but  he  can 
usually  be  a  vital  part  of  any  assembly. 
Though  all  blind  people  are  not  musicians, 
most  of  them  can  be  taught  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  good  music.  To  many  blind 
people  card  playing  is  an  agreeable  pastime. 
One  without  sight,  however,  must  learn  the 
game  thoroughly  and  be  able  to  recognize 
the  cards  quickly,  else  those  with  sight  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  include  him  in  their 
games.  One  person  finds  radio  a  never 
ending  source  of  interest  and  is  constantly 
bubbling  over  with  newsy,  unusual  or  spicy 
bits  of  information  gleaned  from  this 
medium.  He  is  both  a  good  conversational- 
ist and  a  person  who  is  a  welcome  guest.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  reading  as 
a  hobby.  He  who  has  left  school  with  the 
ability  to  read  well,  and  with  a  desire  to 
want  to  read,  has  a  priceless  inheritance  that 
will  free  him  from  myriads  of  hours  of 
boredom.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  name 
and  estimate  the  value  of  the  many  forms 
of  amusement  from  which  the  blind  may 
select  hobbies.  The  important  thing  is  for 
them  to  have  a  hobby.  The  up-to-date  blind 
graduate  should  willingly  and  eagerly  par- 
ticipate in  the  sports  and  games  enjoyed  by 
the  members  of  his  family.  No  mother 
should  have  to  remain  at  home  because 
Sally  dislikes  picnicking  or  abhors  dinner 
parties. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  conditions  I 
encounter  in  my  work  is  blind  men  and 
women,  graduates  of  outstanding  schools 
for  the  blind,  if  you  will,  sitting  around  de- 
pending upon  friends  and  relatives  to  wait 
upon  them  hand  and  foot.  I  say  that  some- 
thing vital  has  been  neglected  in  the  early 
training  of  these  people,  and  we,  teachers, 
matrons,  supervisors,  and  yes,  superinten- 
dents, are  to  blame.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  most  important  part  of  a  blind  per- 
son's education  should  be  to  make  him  as 
independent  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Not 
only  should  he  have  a  means  of  a  livelihood 
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and  a  means  of  enjoying  life,  but  he  should 
know  how  to  perform,  unassisted,  many 
everyday  tasks.  Girls  should  know  how  to 
apply  their  own  cosmetics,  to  part  and  dress 
their  hair,  to  fasten  their  clothes,  tying  bows 
so  they  will  lie  flat  and  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, to  manicure  their  nails.  A  boy  should 
deem  it  an  imposition  to  ask  anyone  to  tie 
his  tie,  brush  his  clothes,  shave  him,  or  the 
like.  Oh,  there  are  times  when  a  girl  wishes 
to  be  particularly  attractive  or  when  a  boy 
wishes  to  be  doubly  sure  he  looks  his  best. 
Then  one  might  sacrifice  his  independence 
by  asking  assistance. 

Every  blind  person  should  feel  it  his  re- 
sponsibility to  lighten  the  burden  of  his 
mother,  or  of  whoever  his  homemaker 
may  be,  by  being  useful  rather  than  idle. 
He  should  have  a  wealth  of  school  training 
in  the  actual  performance  of  little  tasks  to 
enable  him  to  be  a  welcome  member  of  any 
household.  Should  it  be  asking  too  much 
of  one  of  our  blind  girl  graduates  to  mend 
her  own  clothes,  launder  her  own  hose  and 
silk  underwear,  press  her  own  dresses,  polish 
her  own  shoes,  or  keep  her  own  room  in 
order?  I  think  not.  Nor  should  it  be  ex- 
pecting too  much  of  her  to  help  with  the 
regular  house  cleaning,  to  wash  dishes,  to 
help  with  the  cooking,  and  to  keep  house 
while  mother  takes  a  vacation.  What  plea- 
sure it  is,  indeed,  to  have  a  handy  man 
about:  one  who  can  drive  a  nail  here  and 
patch  a  screen  there;  one  who  can  mow  the 
lawn,  carry  water,  milk  the  cow,  and  bring 
in  wood.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  a  School 
for  the  Blind  to  keep  a  cow,  nor  may  it  be 
advisable  for  it  to  have  a  well  from  which 
the  pupils  draw  and  carry  water;  neverthe- 
less, a  willing,  helpful  attitude  that  will  im- 
pel the  boy  to  automatically  do  little  un- 
skilled jobs  at  home  can  be  taught.  Just 
because  a  person  is  blind  is  no  reason  for 
his  being  helpless,  and  with  proper  training 
he  will  not  be. 

It  is  fitting  that  blind  persons  have  poise 
in  fulfilling  social  obligations.  Too  numerous 
are  our  graduates  who  shrink  from  all  social 
affairs.  I  feel  that  most  of  those  people 
were  not  graduated  from  schools  that 
stressed  such  forms  of  etiquette  as  meeting 
and  mixing  with  new  acquaintances,  intro- 
ducing   friends,    attending    teas    and    dinner 


parties,  and  entertaining  guests  in  the 
homes.  When  a  person  is  sure  he  is  con- 
ducting himself  as  are  his  seeing  friends,  he 
is  not  too  self-conscious  to  put  himself  for- 
ward and  mingle  with  the  mass.  One  has 
only  to  look  about  him  at  a  banquet  for 
blind  people  to  tell  which  persons  were 
educated  in  schools  that  emphasized  poise, 
good  table  manners,  and  independence.  To 
me,  this  ability  to  make  social  adjustments 
is  equally  as  important  as  any  subject  taught 
in  our  schools. 

In  order  to  take  his  rightful  place  in  the 
world,  a  blind  person  must  make  a  good 
appearance.  It  is  this  quality  that  gives  the 
public  its  first  impression  of  the  man.  Clean- 
liness, neatness,  good  posture,  and  locomo- 
tion "speak  louder  than  anything  we  can 
say"  to  present  us  to  the  public.  No  mod- 
ern blind  person  should  be  content  with 
anything  other  than  a  clean,  unspotted  dress 
or  suit.  His  shoes  should  show  signs  of 
daily  care.  He  should  keep  his  hair  well 
groomed,  and  his  finger  nails  filed  and  clean. 
He  must  carry  himself  erect  and  be  able  to 
move  about  with  ease  and  precision.  It  is 
all-important  that  he  know  the  fundamentals 
of  good  health  and  practice  them  constantly. 
Blind  people  are  prone  to  become  inactive. 
Exercise,  fresh  air,  and  well-balanced  meals 
are  very  essential  and  should  not  be  treated 
lightly  by  the  blind.  Our  graduates  should 
be  willing  to  participate  in  all  feasible  games 
and  sports.  They  should  know  what  kind 
of  foods  they  should  eat  and  then  eat  them. 
"Fine  feathers  do  not  make  the  bird"  nor 
do  powder  and  rouge  supplant  the  glow  of 
buoyant  health. 

Perhaps  I  have  conveyed  the  idea  that  I 
expect  ultra-perfection  of  our  graduates.  I 
have  been  in  the  teaching  profession  too 
long  not  to  have  abandoned  any  such 
fantasy.  Only  too  well  do  I  realize  how 
human  and  average  all  of  us  are.  While 
not  one  graduate  can  be  rated  a  hundred 
per  cent  in  every  one  of  the  items  mentioned, 
we  can  hope  for  a  passing  grade  from  each 
one.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  be  perfect, 
no  one  should  be  willing  to  demand  more 
than  he  is  willing  to  repay.  By  the  use  of 
the  law  of  compensation,  it  need  not  be 
necessary  for  any  school  for  the  blind  gradu- 
ate to  be  a  burden  to  humanity.    I  have  in 
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mind  a  good  friend.  Belonging  to  the  "Old 
School"  she  did  not  learn  to  help  herself 
as  much  as  our  graduates  of  today.  Yet  no 
one  can  accuse  this  woman  of  being  a  re- 
sponsibility. How  cheerfully  she  transcribes 
into  Braille  and  type!  How  willingly  she 
runs  up  and  down  stairs  to  save  others! 
How  insistently  she  composes  poems  and 
songs  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties.  Today 
only  the  uneducable  blind  person  need  sit 
around  and  be  idle. 

It  may  seem  that  the  blind  have  a  never- 
ending  course  of  study  which  governs  their 
every  action  from  the  time  they  awake  in 
the  morning  until  they  retire  in  the  evening; 
from  the  time  they  enter  kindergarten  until 
they  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  end  of 
high  school.  It  is  not  quite  that  bad,  but 
there  are  so  many  things  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl  learns  from  observation  that  the 


blind  child  must  be  taught  if  he  is  ever  to 
learn  them.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic are  not  the  only  essentials  of  a  full 
normal  life,  nor  will  piano  tuning,  chair 
caning,  and  broom  making  of  themselves 
earn  a  livelihood.  People  without  sight  must 
be  taught  many  things  that  folks  with  sight 
pick  up  for  themselves  before  they  know 
how  to  amuse  themselves  and  take  part  in 
the  pastimes  of  others.  Blind  people  as  a 
class  are  naturally  unsociable,  and  to  a 
large  degree  helpless,  therefore  it  behooves 
us  who  have  their  interests  at  heart  to  help 
them  overcome  these  handicaps  while  they 
are  in  the  plastic  years  of  life.  The  blind 
person,  alone,  knows  of  the  many  baflfling 
problems  which  confront  him  every  day  in 
this  complex  world  of  ours.  Only  by  a  care- 
fully prepared  program  carried  out  by  those 
interested  in  his  welfare  can  he  be  expected 
to  succeed. 


Vocational  Education 

DISCUSSION 

'Some  Things  That  Graduates  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  Should  Be  Able  to  Do' 

Annie  Ruth  Parr 
Librarian  and  Supervisor  of  High  School  Study  Hall, 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


Miss  Poston  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the 
blind  child  both  in  his  home  and  in  his  oc- 
cupational surrounding.  The  average  blind 
child  certainly  should  be  able  to  do  all  of 
the  things  that  she  has  brought  out.  In 
other  words  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  him  and  the  person  with  normal 
vision  except  for  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
have  the  vision  and  the  other  person  does 
have  it.  This  is  one  idea  that  has  been  hard 
for  the  public  to  understand.  A  significant 
question  in  that  connection  would  be,  "Is 
this  a  reflection  on  the  education  that  we 
have  been   offering?" 

The  first  thing,  then,  for  any  blind  child 
to  be  able  to  do  is  to  live  normally  and  suc- 
cessfully; to  live  for  the  best  interest  of 
himself  and  his  group.    He  must  be  taught 


to  feel  that  he  has  something  of  value  to 
contribute  to  society,  even  though  it  should 
be  in  a  very  small  way.  This  spirit  of  con- 
fidence should  dominate  all  blind  children 
from  the  employees  of  the  smallest  occupa- 
tions to  the  highest  positions.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  conscious  of  what  his  teachers 
•  have  been  saying  for  years:  that  he  must  do 
the  job  more  successfully  than  a  seeing  per- 
son would  do  it. 

Obviously  there  is  no  reason  for  making 
a  list  of  all  the  possible  things  that  blind 
people  can  do.  Those  things  have  been 
brought  out,  and  those  that  have  been 
omitted  you  well  know.  There  are  some 
newer  occupations,  however,  due  to  changes 
in  recent  society. 
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Many  people  have  felt  that  radio  is  a 
new  field  in  which  the  most  eflficient  blind 
could  participate.  We  have  not  heard  of  a 
very  large  number  of  students  going  in  for 
this  work.  Some  have  been  successful,  and 
if  it  is  a  field  in  which  our  students  can  work 
successfully,  it  is  our  duty  as  educators  to 
study  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  and  give 
more   adequate   training   for   it. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  that 
has  been  done  with  the  newer  switchboards. 
That  seems  to  be  recent  enough  to  merit 
mention. 

The  success  of  the  blind  in  insurance  and 
other  forms  of  salesmanship  is  beginning  to 
be  an  old  story  now.  So  many  of  them  have 
been   successful  in  the  work. 

A  few  of  the  blind  have  ventured  into 
Journalism  and  other  forms  of  writing. 
There  are  many  educators  who  believe  that 


with   the  right   training   this  number   should 
be  greatly  increased. 

With  greater  education  on  the  part  of  the 
public  many  factory  jobs  have  been  opened 
to  the  blind  that  were  not  entrusted  to  them 
a  few  years  ago  because  of  fear. 

These  are  not  all  the  occupations  that 
merit  consideration.  They  are  just  a  sample 
of  the  type  of  things  that  are  being  done. 
This  work  can  be  looked  upon  more  optimis- 
tically in  the  future  because  Associations  for 
the  Blind  all  over  the  United  States  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  movement.  One 
or  two  have  offered  handsome  prizes  for 
suggestions  along  this  line. 

The  greatest  thing  that  teachers  can  do, 
however,  is  to  train  the  child  in  confidence 
and  in  his  awareness  of  his  particular  obli- 
gation however  small  his  task  may  be. 
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SIXTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  24,  1936 

Round  Table  Discussions:    Topic,  "Modern  Methods  of  Instruction" 

Teachers  of  First,  Second,  and  Third  Grades  Miss  Emily  Ellis,  New  York 

Teachers  of  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

Teachers  of  Seventh  Grade  and  Up  Miss  Dorothy  Post,  Virginia 

Superintendents  and  Principals  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Massachusetts 

Music  Teachers  R.  p.  Lewars,  Pennsylvania 

Physical  Education  Teachers  Miss  Laura  N.  Smith,  Maryland 

Typewriting  Teachers 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES 

Emily  F.   Ellis 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We    are    fortunate   to   be   living   in    a    day  His  needs  are  many  and  varied,  his  experi- 

when    modern    methods    of    teaching    are    so  ence  is  increasing  vi^ith  every  move  he  makes, 

far  advanced  that  we  may  observe  them  on  he    meets    new    situations    and    new    prob- 

all  sides.    Our  best  ideas  of  ways  of  work-  lems,    and    he    learns    to    deal    in    some    way 

ing    with    children    are    being    tried    out    in  with  the  world  he  is  discovering.    The  teach- 

schools    for    sighted    boys    and    girls,    both  er  in  the  lower  grades   has  an   unparalleled 

public    and    private,    as    well    as    schools    for  opportunity  to  see  these  needs,  to  help  per- 

the  blind,  all  over  the  country.    A  program  sonalities  to  adjust  to  new  situations  as  they 

is  being  developed  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  arise,    and    to    help    each    child    get    a    good 

boys  and  girls,  whatever  those  needs  may  be,  start    in    normal,    healthful    growth.    In    the 

and  that  will  help  them  to  grow  into  well-  first    three   grades    the    tool    subjects    are    of 

adjusted,    intelligent,    and    responsible     citi-  high  importance;   each   child  is  being  intro- 

zens.     Those    of   us   who   are    working   with  duced  to  techniques  he  has  never  met  before, 

blind    children    in    the    primary    grades    are  He  is   expected   to  learn   to   read  and   write 

ourselves    doing    our   best    to    recognize    the  and  deal  with  numbers.    But  even  more  im- 

problems    of    these    children,    to    meet    their  portant  is  the  development  of  right  attitudes 

needs,   and   to  help   them   to   face   the   prac-  toward    work,    the    growth    of    initiative    in 

tical  situations  of  their  daily   lives.  meeting  problems,  the  rising  power  to  sense 

Perhaps    we    are    fortunate,    too,    in    our  situations    and    to    deal    with    them    intelli- 

opportunity  to  work  with  boys  and  girls  of  gently,  and  the  development  of  each  person 

the  first  three  grades,  for  these  years  are  of  as  an  integral  part  of  society  and  an  impor- 

great  importance  in  the  life  of  the  blind  child,  tant  figure  in  the  well-being  of  his  group. 
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Modern  methods  of  teaching  must  take 
account  of  the  needs  we  have  mentioned.  In 
fact,  these  needs  must  be  put  first,  if  our 
teaching  is  to  be  meaningful,  and  even  the 
tool  subjects — reading  and  writing  and  use 
of  numbers — are  important  in  our  teaching 
because  they  are  important  to  each  child  in 
his  own  situation.  Dr.  Kilpatrick  of  Colum- 
bia University,  outstanding  thinker  in  the 
field  of  education,  has  described  the  modern 
program  as  "the  effort  of  the  school  to  base 
itself  and  its  work  on  meaningful  experience 
as  such,  and  not  as  hitherto  on  subject-mat- 
ter-set-out-to-be-1  e  a  r  n  e  d."  He  continues, 
"That  these  experiences  may  adequately  be 
meaningful  and  educative  the  pupils  must, 
under  wise  teacher  guidance,  pursue  pur- 
poses which  they  feel  as  their  own  and  for 
which  they  accept  active  responsibility.  Siuch 
responsible  creative  activity,  reaching  with 
increasing  depth  and  variety  into  the  sur- 
rounding social  process,  does,"  he  says, 
"promise  best  both  for  life  and  for  education 
both  now  and  for  the  future." 

How  much  our  blind  children  do  need  the 
things  included  in  Dr.  Kilpatrick's  descrip- 
tion of  the  modern  program  of  education.  A 
chance  to  pursue  their  own  purposes,  an 
opportunity  to  accept  responsibility,  freedom 
to  build  upon  meaningful  experiences — these 
things  which  we  covet  for  all  children  we 
desire  even  more  deeply  for  the  blind  child. 
So  many  blind  children  have  had  every  spark 
of  initiative  squelched  by  over-solicitous  par- 
ents. So  many  blind  children  have  had  every 
minute  planned  for  them  all  day  long  and 
every  day.  They  need  a  chance  to  make  their 
own  plans,  and  training  in  making  their 
plans  together  and  individually,  and  then 
freedom  to  carry  out  their  plans.  They  need 
to  develop  the  skills  of  leadership  and  of 
group  cooperative  endeavor  and  of  working 
out  their  own  problems.  They  need  a  chance 
to  express  their  own  personalities  and  an 
opportunity  to  straighten  out  their  own  per- 
sonal difficulties.  They  need  freedom  to 
amass  a  tremendous  amount  of  ordinary  in- 
formation included  in  no  course  of  study,  in- 
formation which  the  seeing  child  gathers 
from  his  casual  contacts  with  the  world 
around  him  and  which  the  blind  child  must 
collect  in  some  other  way.  They  need  to 
learn  to  face  situations  which  arise,  and  in- 


creasingly to  offer  their  own  ideas,  their  own 
purposes,  and  their  own  plans  for  solving 
their  problems.  And  they  need  to  gain  prac- 
tice in  self-reliance  and  independence  and 
joyous  cooperation  in  working  with  others 
on  common  problems. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  needs,  but 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  develop  sensible, 
constructive,  workable  programs  to  meet 
these  needs.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  highly 
worth  while  for  us  to  experiment  in  the 
modern  program  of  education,  applying  its 
principles  wherever  possible  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  curriculum  for  the  first  three 
grades. 

And  what  are  these  principles?  Though 
Dr.  Kilpatrick's  explanation  is  inclusive,  let 
us  look  at  these  principles  a  little  more 
closeI}^  The  make-up  of  the  child  and  the 
make-up  of  the  group  is  the  first  considera- 
tion. "Who  are  these  children?  What  is  the 
background  of  each  one?  What  experiences 
have  made  each  the  kind  of  a  person  he  is, 
at  this  moment  of  his  life?  And  what  kind  of 
experiences  would  help  him  to  grow?  Have 
these  children  worked  and  played  together 
before?  Or  must  they  learn  to  cooperate? 
Have  they  ever  made  plans  of  their  own 
and  carried  them  out  under  helpful  leader- 
ship? Or  is  that  an  experience  which  the 
future  holds  for  them?  Have  they  individ- 
ual problems  of  personality  adjustment,  and 
how  may  we  best  help  them  to  meet  these 
problems?  The  importance  of  helping  each 
individual  child  and  all  the  children  together 
as  they  make  up  the  group,  helping  them  to 
face  the  situations  which  arise  from  day  to 
day  as  they  live  together,  helping  them  to 
build  upon  meaningful  experiences  which 
they  have  together  as  a  group — this  is  one 
of  the  first  principles  in  the  modern  program 
of  education. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  child's  taking  the 
responsibility  for  his  own  work  is  another 
of  the  important  principles  in  the  modern 
program.  It  used  to  seem  a  very  daring  thing 
to  expect  a  child  to  take  responsibility  for 
his  own  work.  Indeed  it  takes  courage  to 
work  upon  the  theory  that  any  boys  and 
girls  in  a  group  have  within  themselves 
enough  initiative,  and  creative  interest,  and 
ambition,  and  past  experience  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  school  work.    But 
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if  they  have  had  a  hand  in  planning-  their 
work,  if  they  have  pooled  their  past  experi- 
ence and  found  common  interests  on  which 
to  build,  if  they  have  had  a  chance  to  ask 
their  questions  and  ofifer  their  own  ideas — 
then  they  will  begin  to  take  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  plans  which  they  them- 
selves have  made.  Then  they  will  learn 
how  to  make  better  plans  with  each  new  op- 
portunity, and  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas 
to  an  increasingly  successful  conclusion. 

That  children  should  have  freedom  of 
choice  and  freedom  of  making  decisions  is 
important  in  modern  teaching.  There  are 
some  decisions  that  children  cannot  make. 
Whether  they  should  go  to  school  at  all  has 
been  decided  for  them  long  ago.  As  most 
of  our  school  programs  are  set  up,  there  are 
other  decisions  that  have  been  made  for  each 
class.  When  he  should  learn  to  read  and 
spell,  whether  he  should  learn  the  use  of 
numbers— these  things  have  been  decided 
for  a  child.  But  are  there  not  many  elements 
of  choice  in  the  day's  program?  Are  there 
not  some  decisions  of  importance  which  the 
children  might  be  called  upon  to  make? 
Teachers  throughout  the  country  today  feel 
that  children  can  choose  wisely,  and  can 
learn  to  make  choices  of  greater  and  greater 
weight,  as  they  learn  to  think  and  to  work 
together.  And  abiding  by  their  own  choices 
is  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  that  all  people 
must  learn.  How  fortunate  to  learn  that 
lesson  early!  To  choose  and  to  abide  by 
one's  choice  is  of  great  significance  in  mod- 
ern programs  of  learning. 

A  fourth  emphasis  in  this  modern  plan 
is  the  stress  upon  creativity  within  the  group 
and  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  group. 
Do  not  think  for  a  child;  help  him  to  think! 
seems  to  be  a  modern  slogan.  Do  not  plan 
for  him;  give  him  opportunity  to  make  plans! 
Do  not  face  him  with  finished  products,  but 
give  him  a  chance  to  build  and  construct  and 
create  and  interpret  meanings  for  himself. 
Help  him  to  draw  upon  the  experiences 
which  have  been  meaningful  for  him,  and 
to  express  himself  creatively  and  with  orig- 
inality, for  the  fun  it  gives  him  and  for  the 
value  to  the  whole  group.  We  hear  people 
talk  about  children  being  creative,  but,  more 
than  that,  as  we  see  boys  and  girls  at  work 
all  around  us,  we  can  watch  them  grow  in 


self-expression  and  creative  endeavors  of 
all  kinds. 

Constructive  guidance,  wise  leadership,  is 
of  vast  significance  as  one  thinks  of  a  pro- 
gram like  this.  The  teacher's  job  is  greater 
than  if  she  has  to  teach  only  subject-matter 
that  has  been  set  down  to  be  learned.  Her 
responsibility  is  deeper.  There  is  a  greater 
call  for  her  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  As 
Dr.  Kilpatrick  puts  it,  the  pupils  must  pur- 
sue their  purposes  under  wise  teacher  guid- 
ance, that  their  experiences  may  be  adequate- 
ly  meaningful   and   educational. 

As  we  speak  of  things  that  are  impor- 
tant to  all  children,  we  find  ourselves  think- 
ing continually  of  our  own  children,  the  boys 
and  girls  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  Do 
these  principles  of  teaching  help  us  to  meet 
our  needs?  Are  they  applicable  with  blind 
children,  in  our  special  groups?  Granted  that 
our  boys  and  girls  need  to  develop  initiative, 
need  to  learn  to  make  plans,  need  to  make 
choices  and  abide  by  their  own  decisions, 
need  to  learn  to  express  themselves  in  dozens 
of  different  ways — do  modern  methods  of  in- 
struction help  us  to  meet  our  problems?  I 
think  they  do!  It  seems  to  me  that  what- 
ever we  can  do  in  embodying  these  princi- 
ples of  teaching  into  our  own  school  and 
class  programs  will  be  effort  well  rewarded 
as  we  are  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  blind  boys  and  girls. 

Probably  we  have  talked  in  general  terms 
long  enough.  We  are  all  facing  similar  kinds 
of  problems,  and  we  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  be  more  and  more  resourceful  in  building 
up  our  curriculum  and  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing. The  question  comes  back  to  How? — 
How  does  this  teacher  or  that  one  help  chil- 
dren to  grow  in  initiative?  How  are  we  help- 
ing boys  and  girls  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  work  and  to  do  it  increasingly 
well?  How  are  teachers  learning  to  base 
their  curriculum  upon  meaningful  experi- 
ences in  the  lives  of  the  children?  And  how 
can  these  things  best  be  accomplished  with- 
in the  requirements  of  any  given  school  or- 
ganization? Only  as  we  share  our  own  ex- 
periences with  each  other  can  we  attempt  to 
answer  the  questions  at  all. 

In  the  New  York  Institute,  where  I  have 
been  teaching  a  third  grade  class,  teachers 
of  the   first   three   grades   have  been  experi- 
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meriting  with  modern  programs  of  teach- 
ing. That  does  not  mean  that  in  any  sense 
we  have  forsaken  reading  and  writing  and 
work  with  numbers.  Not  at  all!  It  does 
mean  that  the  emphasis  is  not  on  subject 
matter  set  out  by  some  one  in  authority  to 
be  learned  by  the  pupils  of  a  certain  grade, 
but  instead  the  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
definite  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  within 
each  group.  I  can  best  illustrate  by  the 
work  of  the  class  with  which  I  myself  have 
been  dealing. 

The  planned  curriculum  of  the  third  grade 
(and  this  is  true  of  the  first  and  second 
grades,  also)  includes  six  topics:  A  Study 
of  the  World  (that  means  history,  geogra- 
phy, science  or  nature  study),  Spelling  and 
Writing  (grouped  together),  Reading, 
Language,  Arithmetic,  and  Handwork.  And 
the  first  of  these,  the  Study  of  Our  World,  is 
the  key  to  a  large  part  of  the  work  within 
the  third  grade.  Since  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  class,  I  should  like 
to  describe  this  Study  in  some  detail. 

In  launching  upon  a  study  of  the  world, 
we  have  five  general  objectives  in  mind,  ob- 
jectives  such   as    these: 

1 — ^To  help  the  children  to  become  more 
familiar  with  their  own  part  of  the  world; 

2 — To  help  them  to  push  out  their  own 
•boundaries  and  thus  to  expand  their  en- 
vironment   to    larger    proportions; 

3 — To  help  the  children  to  discover  more 
and  more  elements  of  absorbing  interest 
within  the  world; 

4 — To  help  them  to  answer  their  ever-in- 
creasing questions  about  the  world  in 
which  they  live;  and 

5 — To  help  them  to  understand  something 
of  the  long  history  of  the  world,  its  gen- 
eral shape  and  characteristics,  its  devel- 
oping life  (including  flowers,  birds,  and 
animals),  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and 
their  various   needs. 

More  specific  objectives  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  include  such  aims  as  these: 

1 — To  help  the  children  to  formulate  their 
own  questions  about  the  world  and  to 
examine  these  questions  with  the  idea 
of  finding  answers  to  some  of  them; 


2 — To  help  the  children  to  recognize  the 
many  different  ways  by  which  questions 
are  answered,  and  to  utilize  these  ways; 

3 — To  help  the  children  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  arise,  both  about  their  im- 
mediate environment  and  about  the 
larger  world; 

A — To  give  them  opportunity  to  explore 
for  themselves  their  own  school  com- 
munity and  parts  of  their  own  city,  find- 
ing out  interesting  facts  about  the  world; 

5 — ^To  help  the  pupils  to  become  familiar 
with  facts  regarding  the  geographical 
formation  of  the  world; 

6 — To  enable  them  to  understand  to  some 
degree  the  long  history  of  the  world 
through  the  ages; 

7 — To  help  them  find  out  in  more  detail 
the  facts  of  the  geography  and  history 
of  their  own  city  and  its  surroundings; 

8 — To  enable  the  pupils  to  find  out  inter- 
esting facts  about  life  on  earth, — the 
first  life,  developing  cells,  fish,  birds, 
animals,  human   life; 

9 — To  help  the  children  to  find  out  the 
needs  of  living  things, — food,  shelter, 
warmth,  etc. — and  the  ways  in  which 
various  forms  of  life  meet  these  needs; 

10 — To  give  them  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  the  needs  of  people  are,  and  their 
different  needs  according  to  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  life; 

11 — To  help  them  to  discover  how  we  and 
our  neighbors  have  our  needs  satisfied, 
through  interchange  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, transportation,  communication, 
etc. 

12 — To  help  the  pupils  to  realize  the  abound- 
ing interdependence  of  people  on  earth. 

Our  methods  of  going  about  this  study 
of  the  world  may  be  briefly  outlined  thus: 

1 — The  pupils  ask  questions  and  ask  them 
often.  Records  are  kept  of  the  questions 
asked,  and  questions  that  are  particularly 
thoughtful  or  pertinent  are  posted  on  the 
classroom  bulletin  board. 
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2 — We  try  to  enlarge  our  personal  ex- 
perience through  excursions.  We  don't  take 
trips  for  the  sake  of  taking  them,  ordinarily. 
We  take  a  trip  to  find  out  definite  answers 
to  a  question,  or  to  a  group  of  related  ques- 
tions. 

3 — We  try  to  enlarge  our  personal  experi- 
ence through  individual  reading,  through 
reading  in  groups  or  committees,  and 
through  listening  to  the  teacher  read.  The 
children  are  encouraged  to  choose  reading 
matter  that  will  help  to  answer  the  questions 
that  are  important  to  them.  When  several 
are  interested  in  similar  aspects  of  the  study, 
they  may  read  together,  or  the  teacher  may 
read  to  this  "committee"  in  a  group.  The 
emphasis  upon  reading  to  answer  questions 
raised  in  the  group  does,  of  course,  entail 
a  great  deal  of  research  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  find  suitable 
materials  that  will  answer  children's  ques- 
tions. It  is  far  more  diflficult  to  find  this 
material  in  braille,  and  if  the  children  are 
to  read  for  themselves  much  of  it  must  be 
put  into  braille  by  the  teacher,  on  short 
notice. 

4 — We  try  to  enlarge  our  own  experience 
by  enlisting  the  help  of  parents,  friends,  and 
others  who  might  be  of  assistance.  The  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  ask  at  home  about 
the  things  that  are  puzzling  them.  Here  is 
a  tremendous  opportunity,  for  sometimes 
specialists  are  discovered  who  will  talk  to 
the  class  and  help  them  find  answers  to 
many  of  their  questions.  But  here  is  also 
a  danger,  for  much  misinformation  will 
seep  back  into  the  classroom,  and  the  chil- 
dren must  learn  to  judge  between  reliable 
sources  on  a  given  subject  and  sources  which 
are  not  so  reliable.  Yet  this  is  valuable  ex- 
perience for  boys  and  girls. 

5 — We  try  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  world  by  testing  and 
experimentation.  Here  the  physics  depart- 
ment has  been  useful  to  us,  in  lending  sim- 
ple apparatus  for  the  study  of  water  pres- 
sure. But  no  less  useful  is  a  corner  of  our 
own  room  known  as  the  "junk  cupboard", 
where  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  springs, 
pulleys,  wires,  pieces  of  cloth,  string,  and 
other    odd    bits    from    here    and    there    con- 


tribute   to    our   knowledge    of    forces    within 
the  world. 

6 — We  share  our  experiences  and  infor- 
mation with  each  other  through  talks,  and 
records,  and  reports.  Much  of  this  sharing 
is  informal — the  spontaneous,  "Oh,  see  what 
I  found  out!" — when  all  work  must  stop 
while  one  child  explains  something  new 
and  exciting.  Often  individuals  or  commit- 
tees make  formal  reports  of  work  done.  Atid 
general  discussions  and  reviews  help  us  to 
keep  the  important  points  foremost  as  our 
work  goes  on.  The  children  are  encouraged, 
also,  to  keep  written  records  and  reports 
of  work  done,  either  in  the  form  of  indi- 
vidual notebooks  to  be  taken  home  at  the 
end  of  the  year  or  in  a  permanent  collection 
of  interesting  information  to  be  passed  on 
to  next  year's  grade. 

7 — Another  way  of  sharing  new  experi- 
ences and  information  is  by  some  kind  of 
graphic  representation.  Perhaps  it  is  a  bit 
of  dramatization,  or  a  table  scene,  or  clay 
work,  or  map  work,  or  the  building  of  some 
large  construction — a  classroom  museum,  or 
Henry  Hudson's  boat.  Such  work  is  not 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  but  because 
it  helps  boys  and  girls  to  understand  better 
the  things  they  are  studying  or  it  enables 
them  more  successfully  to  share  and  ex- 
plain the  thing  they  have  begun  to  under- 
stand. 

One  point  needs  to  be  made  clear,  and 
that  is  this — in  such  a  Study  of  the  World 
the  particular  subject  matter  covered  is  not 
of  paramount  importance.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  the  children  should  have  a 
chance  to  choose,  to  use  initiative  in  plan- 
ning their  work,  to  take  responsibility  for 
carrying  it  out,  and  to  evaluate  their  own 
work,  and  to  share  it  and  record  it  and  rep- 
resent it  graphically  according  to  their  own 
ideas.  Under  constant  guidance  of  the 
teacher? — yes,  indeed.  And  they  need  prod- 
ding at  the  beginning  if  they  have  not  had 
previous  opportunity  to  work  in  this  way 
together.  It  takes  them  time  to  get  into  the 
swing  of  it.  But  they  learn  quickly,  and 
they  profit  by  their  own  mistakes.  As  a 
member  of  the  group  the  teacher  is  entitled 
to  offer  suggestions,  just  as  any  other  group 
member,  and  to  help  in  the  choosing,  where 
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help  is  needed.  But  just  as  far  as  the  children 
are  the  ones  who  make  the  decisions,  and 
who  abide  by  their  own  decisions,  so  far 
will  they  be  better  able  to  make  better  de- 
cisions in  the  future. 

And  now  what  of  the  other  subjects? 
What  of  reading,  and  writing,  and  language, 
and  handwork?  How  closely  these  skills 
have  been  involved  in  the  Study  of  Our 
World.  There  is  stimulus  in  learning  to 
read  and  write  and  speak  well.  This  very 
study  which  has  absorbed  the  interest  of 
the  entire  group  cannot  go  on  without  read- 
ing and  writing  and  speaking.  Even  the  use 
of  numbers  comes  into  play,  in  measuring 
or  multiplying,  perhaps.  And  the  skills  of 
handwork — hammering  and  sawing,  weaving 
and  sewing,  modeling,  cutting,  glueing,  even 
knitting  and  crocheting — are  useful  again 
and  again  as  the  children  try  to  express 
what  they  have  been  learning,  to  share  with 
another  group.  Opportunity  for  other  cre- 
ative work  is  found  in  the  various  attempts 
to  make  up  songs  or  poems  or  reports  or 
stories  in  connection  with  the  general  work 
of  the  class.  The  Study  of  the  World,  em- 
bodying, as  it  does,  the  live  interests  of  all 
the  children,  carries  over  deep  into  the  other 
subjects  as  the  work  of  the  grade  goes  on. 

However,  we  do  not  depend  for  all  of  the 
work  of  the  class  upon  the  stimulus  of  this 
study.  There  is  rich  material  in  many  other 
lines.  In  reading,  for  instance,  the  available 
books  contain  quantities  of  stories,  old  and 
new,  poems,  and  general  information  perhaps 
never  touched  by  the  discussion  and  study 
of  the  world.  Likewise,  there  are  many  op- 
portunities for  writing — writing  poems  or 
letters  or  descriptions.  And  language — the 
telling  of  stories  or  the  reciting  of  choice 
bits  of  poetry  or  discussion  of  the  current 
events — need  not  depend  upon  any  general 
study  of  the  world.  The  stimulus  for  most 
of  the  work  in  arithmetic  must  come  from 
outside  sources.  And  yet  in  most  of  this 
work  of  the  grade  the  same  principles  of 
modern  teaching  may  be  applied.  Indeed, 
where  there  are  elements  of  choice  and 
where  the  pupils  may  once  more  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  work  better  learning 
may  take  place  than  before. 

We  tried  the  experiment  this  spring,  in 
one   of   the   second  grades   and   in   the   third 


grade,  of  giving  free  study  periods  twice  a 
week.  These  periods  were  "free"  in  the 
sense  that  the  teacher  did  not  plan  them.  The 
children  were  told  that  these  would  be 
special  periods  in  which  they  might  do  ex- 
tra class  work  where  work  was  particularly 
needed,  and  almost  without  exception  the 
children  chose  well.  Poor  spellers  worked 
on  spelling,  those  who  recognized  themselves 
to  be  slow  in  number-work  spent  many 
periods  reviewing  fundamental  processes, 
and  so  on.  Each  child  wrote  down  what  he 
would  like  to  do  in  these  study  periods,  and 
in  most  cases  they  were  conscientious  in  fol- 
lowing their  own  plans.  The  children  knew 
that  the  teacher  would  be  available  for  help 
during  this  time,  but  they  also  realized  the 
limitations  of  one  teacher  among  so  many 
children  pursuing  different  lines  of  work. 
This  difficulty,  too,  they  solved  in  their  own 
way.  Sometimes  they  could  work  quite  in- 
dividually from  a  book,  as  in  spelling  review 
or  in  arithmetic,  calling  on  the  teacher  at 
the  end  to  check  on  their  work.  Others 
grouped  together  to  work.  Sometimes  two' 
poor  readers  enlisted  the  help  of  one  more 
skillful  to  help  them  during  a  part  of  the 
hour.  While  the  largest  group  at  any  one 
time  usually  applied  to  the  teacher  for  more 
constant  help  during  the  study  period.  The 
method  worked  like  magic,  actually  building- 
up  greater  skill  in  the  tool  subjects,  and  also 
developing  initiative  and  independence  of 
work  and  of  judgment.  In  addition,  one 
great  value  of  the  method  was  that  no  child 
was  being  drilled  in  something  that  he  did 
not  need,  and  each  child  received  intensive 
drill  at  some  time  in  whatever  lines  where 
drill    was    necessary. 

Sometimes  some  of  the  best  learning  takes 
place  quite  apart  from  the  regular  branches 
of  the  curriculum.  Activities  started  out- 
side of  the  classroom  are  brought  into  the 
class,  and  become  a  part  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  group.  The  children  this  year  bought 
a  pair  of  white  mice,  because  they  were  in- 
terested in  mammals  and  in  the  question  of 
how  life  begins.  The  care  and  feeding  of 
the  mice  were  of  tremendous  importance  to 
these  boys  and  girls,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
always  something  for  the  children  to  do  in 
seeing  to  their  welfare.  The  genuine  con- 
cern the  children  felt  was  clearly  shown  one 
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morning  when  two  small  boys  were  found 
under  the  table  where  the  mice  were  kept, 
their  noses  to  the  ground,  "to  see  if  there 
is  enough  air  down  there  for  our  mice". 
These  mice  were  an  important  part  of  the 
children's  life  for  a  while,  and  finding  a 
home  for  them  when  the  interest  began  to 
lag  was  no  small  part  of  their  responsibility. 

Another  activity  that  began  in  a  small 
way  was  the  making  of  a  museum  for  the 
classroom.  It  was  the  first  wholly  original 
suggestion  which  had  come  from  a  class 
member,  and  was  treated  with  honor.  The 
group  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the  plans, 
inquired  about  the  price  of  wood,  measured 
painstakingly  for  their  supplies,  and  worked 
industriously  over  a  period  of  weeks  to  com- 
plete the  museum.  Meanwhile,  the  problem 
of  what  to  put  into  the  museum  and  the 
choice  of  the  kind  of  exhibits  desired  was 
of  great  importance  to  all  the  children. 

The  Third  Grade  Supply  Committee  rep- 
resented a  great  deal  of  careful  thinking 
and  planning.  In  the  past,  teachers  had  sold 
to  the  children  braille  paper,  braille  slates, 
and  other  apparatus  occasionally,  for  their 
work  at  home.  However,  two  or  three  third 
graders  were  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment. They  felt  that  they  might  take  over 
these  sales,  and  add  the  selling  of  modeUing 
clay,  yarn  for  knitting,  and  other  commodi- 
ties at  cost  price,  providing  a  central  trad- 
ing stand  for  the  three  lower  grades.  Pre- 
senting their  plans   first  to  the  teacher  and 


then  to  the  whole  class,  they  established 
the  Supply  Committee,  and  kept  accounts 
of  all  transactions.  As  the  committee 
changed  from  month  to  month,  rules  were 
drawn  up,  and  everyone  was  given  a  chance 
to  buy  and  sell  and  keep  accounts.  A  side- 
issue  of  this  was  the  selling  of  Tuberculosis 
Stamps  during  December,  and  publicity  for 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  during  the  winter 
months. 

Perhaps  in  my  illustration  I  have  over- 
emphasized the  work  of  the  third  grade,  but 
it  has  been  my  observation  that  quite  the 
same  principles  of  work  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful principles  in  teaching  the  first  and 
second  grades.  In  the  first  and  second  grades 
more  of  the  reading  and  more  of  the  writ- 
ing has  to  be  done  by  the  teacher,  but  this 
need  not  interfere  with  the  opportunity  of 
the  children  to  make  their  plans,  and  take 
responsibility  for  their  work,  and  carry  out 
their  plans.  At  first  the  children  will  do 
less  effective  reading  and  less  creative  writ- 
ing, but  their  learning  may  always  be  based 
upon  meaningful  experience.  And  this  is 
the  key  to  the  modern  program  of  instruc- 
tion. I  can  see  great  dangers  in  the  mod- 
ern program;  I  can  see  great  need  for  im- 
provement in  our  techniques; — but  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  do  of  value  in  teaching 
blind  children  of  the  elementary  grades  will 
depend  upon  our  more  expert  use  of  the 
characteristics  of  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES 

Alice   Chatfield,    Secretary 


MISS    CHAMBERLAIN— Perkins,    Special 
Grade : 

Description  of  geographical  study,  in 
which  pupils  wrote  30  letters  to  foreign 
countries  asking  for  samples  of  the  national 
flags.  23  answers  were  received,  14  being 
from    schools    for    the    blind.     This    was    the 


basis  of  an  extensive  study  of  the  countries 
of   the  world. 

MRS.   WOLFE— Michigan,    1st    Grade: 

A  farm  project  in  this  school  included  the 
raising  of  vegetables  on  the  school  property. 
Correlation  of  several  subjects  was  made 
through   this   study. 
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MISS    LOUISA    WALKER— South    Caro- 
lina, Sth  Grade: 

Description  of  a  study  of  home  state  his- 
tory, involving  geography,  history,  language 
v^^ork,  etc.  This  mv2ls  a  map  project  spread 
out  on  large  tables  in  the  class  room.  It 
included  home  state  products,  flowers,  birds, 
music,  poetry.  Letters  received  from  various 
tovi^ns  and  cities  added  to  the  interest.  Each 
child  was  responsible  for  his  own  notebook. 
A  chapel  program  brought  the  study  to  a 
conclusion. 

MISS  ELLIS— N.  Y.  I.  E.  B.: 

Description  of  a  large  map  project  seen 
at  Perkins  last  year,  a  map  of  Europe  with 
produce  of  these  countries  represented  on 
the  map. 

Description  of  clay  and  papier-mache 
maps  made  in  3rd  grade  by  individual  chil- 
dren. Mention  of  cave  man  scene  and  of 
work   surrounding    Indian    life. 

MISS    COOK— Missouri,   6th    Grade: 

This  school  has  dramatizations  of  good 
manners,  based  on  the  needs  of  children  in 
their   daily   contacts. 

MISS    WALKER— South    Carolina: 

Raised  the  question  of  "seat-work"  com- 
parable to  that  used  in  public  schools.  Few 
teachers  had  adapted  this  work,  though  some 
used   similar  work   in   arithmetic. 

MISS  ELLIS— N.  Y.  I.  K  B.: 

In  answer  to  a  question,  described  kinds 
of  handwork  used  this  year  in  third  grade. 
These  included 

a.  Individual  Work,  as  mat-weaving, 
leather    work,     basketry,     raffia     work. 


clay  modelling,  knitting,  crocheting, 
sewing,  paper  weaving,  paper  decora- 
tions, etc.,  and 
b.  Group  Construction  Work,  as  map 
work  with  papier-mache,  woodwork, 
cooking,  making  of  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes for  plays. 

MRS.    ALICE    CHATFIELD— Ohio,    First 
4  Grades: 
Description   of   several   projects: 

1.  Birds:  In  which  pupils  made  houses 
and  bird  books,  and  learned  to  recog- 
nize calls  and  to  describe  birds  simply. 

2.  Cocoons:  Children  watching  develop- 
ment  into   butterflies. 

3.  Garden  Projects:  In  which  children 
prepared  soil,  chose  fertilizers  and 
seeds,  planted  vegetables,  cared  for 
them,  and  transplanted  them  in  out- 
side  plots    which    they   prepared. 

4.  Grocery  Store  Project:  Children  label- 
led groceries  as  they  brought  them  in. 
Room   display   used   daily. 

5.  Civics    Project   of   Government: 

a.  Visited  various  government  build- 
ings. 

b.  Met  officials. 

c.  Built    capitol    in    classroom. 

d.  Carried  project  of  governmental 
duties  through  school  affairs — as 
mayor,  governor,  etc. 

These    projects    correlated    with    language, 
number   work,   and   reading   and   writing. 


FOURTH,  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES 

NOTE — No  papers  were  submitted.     A  general  discussion  was 
held  but  no  secretarial  notes  handed  in. 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
'MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  GRADE  AND  UP 

Leader:    Miss  Dorothy  0.  Post 

Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

Secretary:    Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Dowdell,  Alabama 


Introduction:  Since  we  in  Virginia  have 
been  studying  and  attempting  to  put  into 
practice  the  new  curriculum  both  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  I  have  been  asked  to  lead  this  dis- 
cussion on  Modern  Methods  of  Instruction. 
As  the  Curriculum  in  Virginia  is  still  in  its 
infancy  and  has  not  as  yet  been  tried  out  in 
the  grades  above  the  seventh  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  give  you  any  definite  results 
as  to  methods  used. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  vari- 
ous schools  for  the  blind  all  of  us  have  the 
common  aim  of  fitting  our  pupils  for  life. 
Since  our  pupils  must  live  in  a  modern  world 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  have  begun  to  work  out 
for  ourselves  modern  methods  of  instruction. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  not  to 
draw  conclusions  as  to  methods  that  will  be 
suitable  under  all  circumstances  but  rather 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas. 

Q.  Just  how  far  has  the  Curriculum  Re- 
vision been  put  into  practice  in  the  different 
schools? 

A.  It  is  being  used,  thus  far,  in  some 
schools  in  the  grades  below  the  seventh  and 
in  others  only  in  the  primary  grades.  Per- 
kins and  Virginia  were  the  only  schools  re- 
porting that  the  unit  system  had  been  put 
into  practice.  Most  of  the  schools  are  work- 
ing toward  some  type  of  revision  of  cur- 
riculum. 

Q.  On  what  basis  are  units  chosen  for 
grades? 

A.  The  units  are  chosen  in  keeping  with 
the  Course  of  Study  published  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  Course  of 
Study  for  each  grade  has  certain  aspects 
which  are   to   be   emphasized.    These   begin 


with  the  home  in  the  first  grade  and  lead 
into  broader  aspects  in  the  upper  grades. 

Q.  What  division  of  the  Course  of  Study 
is  being  made  in  the  various  schools? 

A.  Some  schools  are  using  the  6-3-3 
plan.  The  8-4  plan  seems  to  be  more  popu- 
lar. A  number  of  schools  have  depart- 
mental work  in  the  upper  grades. 

Q.  How  is  the  problem  of  supplementary 
material  being  met? 

A.  A  lack  of  such  material  is  being  felt 
by  most  schools.  Students  read  and  are 
read  to  by  teachers  and  others.  Notebooks 
are  kept  where  supplementary  material  is 
used  in  preference  to  rigid  adherence  to 
textbooks.  The  Talking  Book  is  proving 
helpful  in  this  respect. 

Q.  What  types  of  examinations  are 
being  used  and  are  examinations  being 
stressed? 

A.  There  seems  to  be  no  set  rule  for  giv- 
ing examinations.  The  type  of  test  depends 
on  the  subject.  Types  being  used  are  true- 
false;  question  and  answer;  completion 
tests;  discussion  questions;  thought  ques- 
tions and  diagnostic  tests.  Tests  should  not 
be  long  and  should  not  be  given  too  often. 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  daily  work. 
Few  schools  give  final  examinations.  Ex- 
aminations should  be  given  to  stimulate  re- 
view. Examinations  in  some  form  or 
another  were  thought  necessary  since  the 
colleges  still  require  them  and  the  pupil 
should  have  an  understanding  of  how  to 
take  them.  Some  schools  give  examinations 
because  they  are  required  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Q.  What  division  is  being  made  of  the 
school  day? 
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A.  In  some  schools  the  morning,  and 
possibly  one  afternoon  period,  is  used  for 
academic  work.  Other  schools  continue  the 
academic  work  for  several  periods  in  the 
afternoon.  Some  schools  finish  all  academic 
work  in  the  morning  and  give  the  afternoon 
entirely  to  music,  vocational  work  and  phy- 
sical education.  In  most  schools  classes  in 
all  the  departments  are  held  throughout  the 
day.  A  student  should  have  at  least  two 
free   periods. 

Q.  How  much  music  should  a  child  be 
allowed  to  take? 

A.  As  much  as  he  can  without  interfer- 
ing with  his  academic  work.  Every  student, 
with  a  few  exceptions  should  have  at  least 
one  type  of  music.  No  student  should  be 
permitted  to  overload  with  music.  In  the 
case  of  an  especially  gifted  student  his 
schedule  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
more  time  for  music  even  if  graduation 
from  literary  department  is  delayed.  Some 
schools  consider  music  just  as  one  of  the 
subjects  taught  giving  a  certain  credit  toward 
graduation   for  work   done  in   that   subject. 

Q.     What  is  the  value  of  supervised  study? 

A.  There  was  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  supervision. 
Students  can  ask  questions  and  be  sure  of 
being  answered  correctly.  Difficult  words 
can  be  pronounced  and  defined.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  give  a  part  of  each  recitation 
period  over  to  supervised  study. 

Q.  When  is  a  student  carrying  too  much 
work? 

A.  When  his  supervisors  and  teachers 
find  that  he  has  no  time  for  recreation  if  he 
does  his  work  properly. 

Q.  How  should  the  problem  of  the  slow 
reader  be  solved? 

A.  He  can  use  his  supervised  study 
period  for  Braille  practice  and  can  be  read 
to  by  other  members  on  the  outside  of  class 
until  he  catches  up. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  Public  Speaking 
being  taught? 

A.  Not  many  schools  have  special  classes 
for  this  subject.  It  is  being  very  generally 
taught  by  correlating  it  with  other  subjects, 
especially    with    English. 

Q.  How  is  a  school  guided  in  forming 
units? 


A.  By  using  its  state  curriculum  as  far 
as  possible.  Have  requirements  as  far  as 
possible,  the  same  as  for  the  sighted  child. 

Q.  Should  college  entrance  be  an  im- 
portant objective  in  planning  high  school 
work? 

A.  There  was  a  lively  discussion  in 
answer  to  this  question  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  in  some  com- 
munities it  should  be  the  objective  while  in 
other  communities  it  should  not  be.  One 
should  go  as  far  as  possible  with  the  indi- 
vidual regardless  of  home  conditions  or 
future  prospects  of  employment  or  non- 
emploj^ment.  One  never  knows  what  will 
come  in  life.  Very  few  schools  have  a  large 
per  cent  of  its  graduates  enter  college.  In 
North  Carolina,  fifty  per  cent  of  its  graduat- 
ing class  enter  college.  The  greatest  draw- 
back in  most  states  is  a  financial  one.  Some 
states  pay  readers  for  blind  students.  Col- 
lege education  is  worthwhile  for  blind  stu- 
dents from  a  practical  and  cultural  view- 
point. 

Q.  Is  hearing  comprehension  being  de- 
veloped? 

A.  It  is  developed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  primary  grades  up.  This  comprehension 
should  be  stressed  more  in  the  upper  grades 
since  the  student  uses  readers  more  and 
will  have  more  use   for  the  Talking  Book. 

Q.  What  place  has  Science  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind? 

A.  It  might  not  be  practical  for  a  blind 
student  to  major  in  science  but  he  should 
have  an  understanding  of  this  subject.  We 
live  in  an  electrical  and  a  scientific  age. 
Scientific  information  would  be  a  cultural 
asset.  It  can  be  put  to  practical  use  in  the 
home  by  the  ability  to  hook  up  the  radio,  by 
repairing  the  radio,  etc.  It  contributes  to 
an  understanding  of  nature.  A  few  out- 
standing students  have  gone  into   this   field. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lack  of  modern  texts  in 
Braille  on  this  subject? 

A.  There  is,  especially  in  new  methods. 
Some  teachers  felt  that  the  handbook  now 
available  is  difficult  for  students  but  these 
teachers  did  not  use  experiments  as  a  part 
of  their  course.  Those  who  did  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  outline  and  had  found 
it  very  helpful. 
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The  round  table  discussion  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  June  24  was  opened  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Francis  M.  Andrews.  Three 
papers  were  presented.  First,  Miss  Margaret 
E.  Martin,  Instructor  at  the  University  of 
California,  read  her  paper  entitled:  "A  Dis- 
cussion of  Basic  Principles  Involved  in  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind."  The  discussion 
which  followed  centered  around  extra- 
curricula  activities  and  was  participated  in 
by  Mr.  Gagney,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wamp- 
ler,  Miss  Oberly,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Cowgill, 
Mr.    Cauflfman,   and   Mr.   Andrews. 

The  second  paper,  "Modern  Trends  in 
Education"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Francis 
M.  Andrews,  Principal  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  This  paper  called  forth  a  number  of 
questions  concerning  the  giving  of  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Tests  and  their  merits. 

The  last  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
Smoll,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  was  read  by 
Dr.  Potts  and  was  a  "Report  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  Minimum  Special  Training  Require- 
ments for  Teachers  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind."  Mr.  Smoll,  Dr.  Burritt,  and  Dr. 
Potts  comprised  a  committee  of  three  who 
were  appointed  at  the  1934  convention  to 
study  the  matter  of  teacher  training  and 
certification.  Dr.  Burritt  made  further  com- 
ments as  the  third  member  of  this  commit- 
tee emphasizing  the  need  of  teachers  trained 
in  accordance  with  standard  requirements. 
Observations  and  comments  made  by  Dr. 
Burritt,  Dr.  Potts,  Mr.  Green  Mr.  A.  L. 
Brown,  Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Joice,  Dr.  Krause, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Palmer,  Mr. 
Meyer  and  Mr.  Andrews  contributed  to  a 
very    stimulating   discussion. 


The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  widely 
separated  and  most  of  them  are  state  con- 
trolled, it  would  be  impossible  to  dictate  re- 
quirements  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Some  superintendents  said  that  it  was 
difificult  to  get  trained  teachers  as  all  of  the 
training  centers  were  in  the  East.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Palmer  said  that  the  American  Foundation 
of  the  Blind  was  planning  a  teacher  employ- 
ment bureau  for  those  wishing  to  make  a 
change  as  well  as  those  who  were  anxious 
to  get  into  the  work. 

It  was,  however,  agreed  that  the  A.  A.  I. 
B.,  should  endorse  some  form  of  certification 
of  teachers  of  the  blind  which  would  stimu- 
late them  to  continue  professional  study  as 
a  means  of  raising  the  standards  of  teaching 
in  this  special  field.  Dr.  Burritt  stated  that 
his  board  voted  $350  towards  expenses  for 
summer  courses  which  his  teachers  wished 
to  study  and  that  this  sum  was  divided 
among  seven  teachers.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Colorado,  then  spoke  at  length  concerning 
the  certification  of  teachers  of  the  deaf.  He 
said  that  the  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  which  was  rather  per- 
manent which  rated  the  teachers.  He  also 
stated  that  such  a  scheme  had  operated  ef- 
fectively and  was  purely  voluntary. 

In  order  that  the  group  of  superintendents 
at  this  meeting  go  on  record  as  wishing  to 
improve  the  professional  status  of  teachers 
of  the  blind.  Dr.  Krause  made  the  following 
motion  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
resolutions  committee:  Resolved,  that  the 
committee  on  teacher  qualifications  be  re- 
lieved and  thanked  and  that  a  committee  on 
certification  of  teachers  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  definite  schedule  of  certification 
to  be  reported  on  two  years  hence.  This 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Potts  and  unanimously 
passed    by    the    superintendents    present. 
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Recently  the  indictment  was  made  bj^  a 
prominent  writer  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education  that  the  history  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  America  was  essentially  a  historj^ 
of  tradition  modified  gradually  and  generalb" 
by  factors  other  than  a  clear  vision  of  what 
secondary  education  should  contribute  to 
the  social  order.  We  cannot  refute  his  state- 
ment that  tradition  has  predominated  in  our 
school  systems.  Have  we  not  ample  evi- 
dence how  it  influences  in  particular  our 
curricula  and  our  teaching  methods?  After 
we  have  squarely  faced  this  situation,  we 
are  better  qualified  to  proceed  with  our  dis- 
cussion of  basic  principles  involved  in  the 
reorganization  of  secondary  education  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

First  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  problem  of  student  interests.  The  im- 
portance of  this  factor  is  emphasized  by 
Thorndike  who  contends  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  boys  and  girls  to  pursue  mental  or 
physical  work  without  interest.  Their  real 
growth  and  development  in  education  are 
contingent  upon  their  interests.  Our  prob- 
lem as  educators  is  that  of  finding  and  cre- 
ating vital  interests  in  our  boys  and  girls 
and  then  of  directing  and  developing  them. 

This  demands  that  we  recognize  individual 
differences  in  the  students.  Every  teacher 
and  administrator  must  think  of  each  stu- 
dent as  a  separate  entity  with  potentialities 
and  capabilities  peculiar  to  him. 

Teachers  of  blind  students  particularly 
must  be  aware  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
their  student  groups.  They  must  realize  the 
significant  difference  in  their  intelligence, 
age,  physical  vigor,  emotional  stability, 
habits,  tastes,  interests,  character  traits, 
ideals,  and  attitudes. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  points  out  clearly 
that    curricula    and    methods    of    instruction 


must  be  adopted  which  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  each  student  by  developing 
him  as  an  individual.  It  is  imperative  that 
all  students  must  have  equal  opportunity  to 
develop  their  particular  abilities  and  apti- 
tudes for  complete  and  socially  effective 
living.  This  new  conception  of  equal  op- 
portunities differs  radically  from  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  all  students  to  take  the 
same  work  with  a  view  to  producing  a 
homogeneous  result.  Our  small  classes  and 
comparatively  large  instructional  staffs 
make  possible  the  recognition  and  treatment 
of  individual  differences. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  schools  for 
the  blind  to  execute  these  ideals  and  to 
carry  on  an  education  radiating  from  the 
pupil  in  keeping  with  his  nature  have  been 
hampered  by  a  serious  lack  of  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  blind 
children.  In  order  to  effect  improvement  in 
the  instruction  of  blind  boys  and  girls  scien- 
tific experiments  should  be  conducted  to 
discover  particularly: 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  partially  blind 
should  be  given  identical  instruction 
with   the   totally   blind. 

2.  Whether    there   exists   a    difference   be- 
tween    the    achievement    of    the    con- 
genital   and    adventitious    blind,    and    if 
so,  its  nature  and  degree. 

3.  The  absolute  threshold  of  perception 
in   blind  students. 

4.  The  nature  of  space  perception  in  the 
blind. 

5.  The  memory  possibilities  in  blind  chil- 
dren. 

6.  The  extent  of  the  dream  life  in  bHnd 
children. 
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7.  The  part  that  synaesthesia  plays  as  an 
educational  agency  in  the  life  of  blind 
boys  and  girls. 

Schools  for  the  blind  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  workers  to  carry  on  scientific  re- 
search in  their  schools  which  will  increase 
knowledge  pertinent  to  the  problems  con- 
cerning the  education   of  the   blind. 

The  progressive  school  must  be  functional 
in  nature,  and  increased  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  development  of  the  whole 
child  considering  him  both  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  member  of  society.  It  no  longer 
aims  to  prepare  him  chiefly  for  adulthood, 
but  it  enriches  his  life  as  he  lives  it  day  by 
day. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim  secondary 
education  for  the  blind  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  attitudes  and  ideals  of  the 
students  as  well  as  furnish  organized  knowl- 
edge for  them.  Tradition  has  been  responsi- 
ble unfortunately  too  long  for  the  character 
and  scope  of  school  work  determined  on 
the  basis  of  logically  organized  subject  mat- 
ter. 

There  is  need  for  constantly  analyzing 
purposes  and  objectives  in  our  secondary 
education  so  as  not  to  allow  standardization 
to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  progressive  de- 
velopment. This  will  provide  an  effective 
basis  for  curriculum  development  within 
the  schools.  Accepting  the  definition  of 
curriculum  as  given  in  the  Twenty-Ninth 
Yearbook  as  "the  totality  of  subject  matter, 
activities,  and  experiences  which  constitute 
a  pupil's  school  life,"  it  is  evident  that  three 
essential  factors  are  included. 

Although  there  is  a  definite  opportunity 
oflfered  in  our  schools  by  means  of  extra 
curricular  activities  for  the  socializing  of  the 
student,  the  schools  have  not  always  dis- 
covered means  whereby  they  may  integrate 
these  extra  curricular  activities  with  the 
formal  side  of  the  program  of  studies.  These 
activities  must  be  recognized  as  valuable 
educational  possibilities  since  they  afford 
training  in  certain  civic,  social,  and  moral 
relationships,  training  for  social  coopera- 
tion, training  for  recreational  and  aesthetic 
participation,  improved  discipline  and  school 
spirit,  and  actual  experience  in  group  life. 
They  aid  materially  in  developing  interests 
in  the  students  which  in  turn  should  increase 


and  develop  their  social  relations  and  also 
their  personal  satisfactions.  Consequently 
greater  attention  should  be  centered  upon 
extra  curricular  activities  in  the  secondary 
field,  and  schools  should  constantly  strive 
to  make  these  activities  definitely  function 
in  the  lives  of  the  students. 

Social  training  should  be  emphasized,  but 
social  development  should  always  be  a  na- 
tural process  that  causes  the  child  "to  will 
to  do"  and  should  not  be  superimposed 
arbitrarily  on  him.  Every  residential  school 
for  the  blind  should  bear  in  mind  that  its 
institutionalizing  influence  must  be  counter- 
acted, and  it  should  encourage  every  salu- 
tary, wholesome  influence  for  its  student 
population. 

It  is  highly  important  that  subjects  be 
evaluated  according  to  present  needs  and 
standards  and  that  traditional  subjects  which 
have  outlived  their  original  usefulness  should 
be  abandoned. 

Programs  of  study  in  our  secondary 
schools  are  still  too  much  influenced  by 
tradition,  and  methods  of  teaching  are  too 
frequently  used  that  aim  at  regimentation 
rather  than  at  individual  development  of 
the  students.  Too  great  dependence  upon 
textbook  instruction  and  the  practice  of 
overemphasis  upon  drill,  memorization,  and 
recitation  types  have  been  found  to  prevail. 

There  are  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  various  teaching  procedures,  but  no 
one  type  can  be  exclusively  adopted  or 
strictly  followed.  However,  each  teacher 
should  be  fully  familiar  with  every  variet}^ 
of  instructional  method  and  be  able  to  adopt 
techniques  suitable  to  her  teaching  problems. 
Traditional  methods  should  be  superseded 
by  those  contributing  more  vitally  to  the 
lives   of  the   students. 

There  are  numerous  opportunities  avail- 
able for  experimentation  connected  with 
teaching  procedures  in  our  schools,  and  the 
onus  of  this  scientific  research  is  incumbent 
upon  the  teachers.  Introspective,  unreliable 
methods  of  experimentation  should  be  re- 
placed, however,  by  procedures  which  are 
thoroughly   scientific. 

Secondary  schools  for  the  blind  have  been 
slow  in  accepting  innovations  for  their  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  For  example,  in 
many  schools  the  practice  of  giving  formal 
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examinations  of  the  essay  type  still  pre- 
vails, and  there  is  little  evidence  to  show 
that  the  new-type  objective  examinations 
have  been  given  any  consideration.  No  de- 
fense is  here  offered  for  the  new-type  ob- 
jective examination  per  se,  but  educators  of 
the  blind  should  be  alert  to  new  practices 
and  methods  and  at  least  give  them  a  fair 
trial  in  terms  of  their  own  problems. 

Another  serious  lack  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  secondary  schools  for  the  blind 
is  that  of  organized  guidance  programs. 
These  programs  have  intrinsic  values  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  able  to  offer  more  com- 
plete opportunities  by  which  not  only  the 
vocational  but  also  the  educational  and  so- 
cial needs  of  the  individual  students  can  be 
met. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  advance  the  many  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  junior  high  school  organization, 
it  is  pertinent  to  state  that  where  it  has 
been  tried  in  our  systems,  distinct  benefits 
have  been  derived.  This  institution  has  pro- 
vided definite  opportunities  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  individual  differences,  for  exploration 
and  guidance,  and  for  creating  conditions 
for  better  teaching.  In  addition,  the  junior 
high  school  has  contributed  to  the  consecu- 
tive, cumulative  flow  of  purposeful  experi- 
ences throughout  the  school  life  of  the  stu- 
dent. This  articulation  in  itself  is  suf- 
ficiently important  to  merit  special  considera- 
tion. 

The  most  common  form  of  junior  high 
school  organization  consists  of  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  but  in  some  systems 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  type  of  organ- 
ization has  been  effectively  maintained.  To 
prove  the  contention  that  schools  for  the 
blind  have  been  slow  in  adopting  changes 
in  their  systems,  it  was  found  that  by  1931 
only  ten  out  of  the  forty-two  secondary 
schools  for  the  blind  had  established  junior 
high  schools.  Furthermore,  the  first  junior 
high  school  for  the  blind  was  established 
six  years  after  the  first  public  junior  high 
school  was  organized.  Then  occurred  a 
space  of  four  years  before  a  second  one 
was  organized,  and  altogether  throughout 
a    period    of    fifteen    years    only    ten    junior 


high    schools    originated    in    schools    for    the 
blind. 

Vastly  important  to  our  problem  of  re- 
organization of  secondary  education  for 
the  blind  is  the  status  of  the  instructional 
staff.  In  a  recent  study  it  was  revealed  that 
secondary  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  have  not  given  serious  enough  at- 
tention to  the  recognition  of  teaching  in 
these  special  schools.  This  was  attested  by 
the  noticeable  laxity  in  requirements  re- 
garding the  teachers  with  respect  to  such 
qualifications  as:  preparation,  degrees,  and 
experience.  There  should  be  demanded  of 
all  teachers  in  secondary  schools  for  the 
blind  at  least  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  public  school  teachers  in  their  respective 
states. 

Further  opportunities  for  professional 
preparation  and  advancement  concerning 
the  education  of  the  blind  should  be  afforded 
to  all  teachers  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  special  courses  dealing  with  the 
education  of  the  blind  that  are  being  con- 
ducted in  several  institutions  offer  oppor- 
tunities so  valuable  to  teachers  that  they 
should  not  be  confined  to  a  limited  number 
of  centers  so  remote  that  they  preclude  an 
appreciable  number  of  teachers  from  attend- 
ing them.  In  other  words,  regional  training 
centers  should  be  established  in  order  to 
extend  teacher  training  facilities  throughout 
the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  essential 
for  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind,  these 
teachers  should  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  work  be  encouraged  to  grow  in  service. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  reside 
at  the  schools  effort  should  be  expended  to 
broaden  their  interests  with  a  view  to  con- 
tributing a  more  wholesome  influence  to  the 
school. 

In  order  that  schools  for  the  blind  may 
be  termed  progressive  they  must  endeavor 
constantly  to  function  as  organic  institutions 
in  every  phase  of  their  systems.  In  them 
adequate  provision  must  be  made  in  order 
that  the  purpose  of  education  for  more  com- 
plete living  may  be  realized.  This  necessi- 
tates   changes    which    will    result    in    steady 
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improvement.  Only  by  a  constant  analysis  secondary  schools  for  the  blind  emerge 
and  evaluation  of  aims  and  purposes  com-  from  static  or  dynamic  institutions  and 
bined  with  a  willingness   to   reorganize   will      justly  deserve  to  be  called  organic. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND   PRINCIPALS 

"Modern  Trends  in  Education" 

Francis  M.  Andrews 

Principal,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,   Mass. 


True  progressive  education  although  con- 
cerned with  a  curriculum,  a  course  of  study, 
or  the  details  of  material  taught  to  a  group, 
is  more  vitally  interested  in  the  student  as 
an  individual  capable  of  a  certain  potential 
power  for  good.  This  individual  may  have 
the  talent  of  an  Edison,  the  spirit  of  a  Lind- 
bergh, or  the  faith  of  a  Livingstone,  or  he 
may  have  only  the  ability  of  the  humblest 
worker.  It  is  the  responsibility,  then,  of 
modern  education  to  take  youth  as  it  comes 
and  mold  from  it  a  life  which  can  take  its 
place  in  the  world  contributing  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability  his  share  in  the  welfare  of 
others. 

For  some  time  the  modern  educator  has 
realized  that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  ob- 
ligation to  the  individual  child.  He  no 
longer  looks  upon  the  student  body  as  a 
mass  of  material  to  be  ground  through  a 
strict  curriculum.  He  sees  individuals,  each 
one  with  certain  latent  powers,  waiting  for 
the  right  inspiration  to  touch  the  spark 
which  will  set  him  on  the  right  road.  He 
must  plan  to  care  for  individual  differences 
in  ability,  in  interest,  and  in  need. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  there  are  differ- 
ent levels  of  I.  Q.,  yet  we  cannot  know 
these  levels  unless  we  give  an  intelligence 
test  to  each  child.  Once  such  a  test  is  given, 
it  is  well  to  analyze  the  results,  for  we  often 
find  the  student  with  high  I.  Q.  who  is  doing 
passing  work,  who  may  not  have  been 
actually  challenged  by  the  tasks,  or  who 
may  have  some  physical  defect  holding  him 


back  from  reaching  the  goal  of  which  he  is 
capable.  There  is  the  slow  pupil  with  a 
pleasing  personality,  mixing  well  with 
others,  but  who  is  sliding  through  simply 
because  we  all  like  him  and  often  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  or  sometimes  we 
think  he  is  lazy  but  on  testing  him  we  find 
he  is  in  the  70's  or  80's. 

We  naturally  want  to  know  something  of 
the  mental  ability  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  health  of  the  child.  A  thorough 
physical  examination  by  the  school  physician 
should  be  given  each  year.  Many  pupils 
will  be  found  who  should  have  special  help 
in  the  physiotherapy  department  where  flat 
feet,  curvatures,  forward  heads,  round 
shoulders,  etc.,  can  be  helped.  A  complete 
check  on  dental  hygiene  should  be  made. 
The  physician  and  dentist  may  want  to 
augment  the  diets  for  some  with  extra  milk, 
cream,  fruit  juices,  and  Cod  Liver  Oil  Tab- 
lets. The  ophthalmologist  should  see  each 
child  and  give  rechecks  as  required  by  indi- 
vidual cases.  Hearing  tests  should  be  given 
to  each  child,  and  it  will  amaze  the  teachers 
to  find  that  often  those  cases  of  inattention 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  a  hear- 
ing defect.  Some  of  those  pupils  can  be 
greatly  helped  by  vibrations  which  will 
stimulate  the  hearing.  Other  children  will 
need  corrective  speech,  as  a  speech  survey 
of  the  school  will  show.  Education  is  of 
little  value  if  it  cannot  be  used  and  certainly 
to  pay  its  best  dividends,  it  should  have  a 
sound  body  in  which  to  start. 
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Granted  that  each  school  is  doing  its  best 
to  develop  sound  bodies,  every  teacher  de- 
sires to  have  some  means  by  which  progress 
may  be  measured.  The  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Tests,  wrhich  are  now  in  braille  and 
available  to  every  school,  appear  to  be  an 
excellent  set.  After  such  a  test  has  been 
given,  the  alert  teacher  can  easily  find  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  her  own.  She  can  readily  see  where 
she  needs  to  improve  on  the  material  offered 
her  pupils.  If  these  tests  are  only  to  collect 
dust  and  the  results  not  studied  by  the 
teacher,  there  has  been  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  for  both  groups,  but  used  as  they 
should  be,  there  is  untold  value  in  them.  The 
passing  of  tests  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
the  aim  of  the  modern  educator.  Under  no 
conditions  should  any  system  have  to  be 
hide-bound  by  tests  which  leave  no  room 
for  imagination  or  initiative.  What  method 
of  approach  can  we  use  so  that  our  children 
may  have  an  enriched  curriculum  so  alive 
and  so  well-balanced  that  they  will  not  only 
learn  the  three  "R's"  but  will  develop  in 
character,   culture,   and   citizenship? 

The  three  "R's"  are  of  little  value  without 
the  three  "C's"  and  in  order  to  obtain  these 
six  assets  we  should  try  to  develop  some 
unit  which  will  care  for  the  individual  dif- 
ferences and  coordinate  the  school  work 
into  one  well-balanced  whole.  Such  a  unit 
should  Have  definite  aims  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  Everyone  should  know  just  where 
he  is  headed.  To  illustrate  this  point  I  have 
in  mind  a  travel  unit  which  our  fifth  grade 
studied  last  year.  Their  teacher  guided 
them  in  making  this  choice,  for  she  selected 
this  particular  unit  first,  because  there  were 
so  many  nationalities  represented  in  her 
class;  second,  because  it  would  cover  a  wide 
range  of  interest  and  correlate  with  all  sub- 
jects; and  third,  because  she  believed  it 
would  give  the  children  a  basis  and  back- 
ground of  present  living  and  situations  which 
our  children  need.  Beginning  with  Colonial 
Boston,  it  was  easy  to  correlate  history. 
There  was  also  the  opportunity  to  compare 
present  Boston  with  that  of  the  past  and 
from  the  present  to  start  the  travel  to  foreign 
lands.  It  was  hoped  that  the  children  would 
receive  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world 
upon    which    they    could    later    build    future 


study  of  geography.  A  detailed  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  main  countries  was  desirable. 
The  industry,  agriculture,  manufacturing 
natural  resources,  trade;  the  people,  their 
customs  and  dress  were  studied.  The  project 
of  making  a  large  map  of  Europe  in  green 
paper,  the  outlining  in  green  plasticine,  the 
placing  in  each  country  studied  in  detail 
models  of  the  products  of  all  industries,  the 
dressing  of  dolls  in  native  costume,  etc.,  was 
of  great  value  to  the  girls  for  it  furnished 
hand  training,  developed  initiative,  kindled 
great  interest  and  helped  retension.  In  this 
unit  the  teacher  did  not  lose  sight  of  cur- 
riculum goals  and  she  most  certainly  helped 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  habits,  skills,  knowledges,  procedures, 
and  ideals  which  will  be  helpful  later  in 
life. 

We  might  summarize  the  unit  program  oi 
the  first  six  grades  by  saying  that  it  shoulc 
be  one  which  calls  for  a  group  enterprise 
wherein  there  is  a  division  of  labor,  yet  a 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  that  each 
one  must  cooperate  in  order  to  gain  the  best 
results.  There  should  be  a  realization  of  a 
true  purpose  through  all  the  undertakings. 
There  should  be  a  definite  aim  to  correlate 
subject  matter.  Freedom  should  be  allowed 
in  order  that  the  worker  develop  ideas  of 
his  own  that  have  been  aroused  from  the 
interest  which,  we  hope,  has  been  engen- 
dered. Back  of  all  this,  is  the  enlightened 
teacher-guidance  for  which  all  of  us  should 
strive.  If  such  a  program  has  been  followed 
in  the  lower  school,  the  children  should  de- 
velop a  consciousness  for  their  community, 
a  realization  that  others  must  be  considered, 
and  an  understanding  of  some  culture,  all  of 
which  will  be  of  value  in  the  junior  and 
senior   high   schools. 

Although  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
a  more  formal  type  of  teaching  is  carried 
on,  we  must  "vitalize  the  curriculum, 
especially  those  courses  dealing  with  per- 
sonal and  social  relationships,"  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  students.  The  seventh  grade  marks 
a  transition  involving  adjustments  which 
the  pupil  must  make  to  a  new  routine,  as 
well  as  an  entirely  new  staff  of  teachers.  It 
is  indeed  a  difficult  period;  one  which  re- 
quires all  the  tact  and  thought  a  teacher 
can  give.    More  than  ever  does  it  require  a 
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diversity  of  material.  Every  chance  should 
be  taken  to  catch  and  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  pupil.  Ample  opportunity  should  be 
.offered  to  explore  in  shop  and  laboratory. 
An  abundance  of  extra  curricular  activities 
should  be  offered,  yet  one  must  guide  youth 
so  that  the  active  will  not  overdo  and  the 
inactive  will  be  stimulated.  High  School 
with  several  courses  of  study  open  to  the 
students  thus  cares  for  individual  differences 
and  makes  it  possible  to  guide  each  pupil 
into  some  field  in  which  he  may  attain  some 
oegree  of  success.  A  well-rounded  high 
school  should  offer  from  five  to  six  courses 
of  study  such  as  the  college  preparatory, 
scientific,  general,  commercial,  vocational, 
and  musical.     In  all  this  there   should   be  a 


definite  organization  and  balance  to  the 
curriculum.  Such  a  program  is  surely  con- 
cerned with  the  growth  of  the  individual, 
and  it  has  made  sufficient  provision  for  in- 
dividual differences  by  having  a  minimum  as 
well  as  a  maximum  requirement  for  com- 
pletion of  a  course. 

In  all  this  modern  trend  of  education  the 
secondary  school  has  a  great  responsibility 
towards  society.  It  must  educate  its  youth 
to  think;  to  have  a  sane  attitude  towards 
social  problems;  to  understand  democracy. 
But  above  all,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
teach  our  student  body  that  each  individual 
has  a  social,  an  economic,  and  a  political 
obligation  which  he  must  meet. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

"A  Report  on  the  Question  of 

Minimum  Special  Training  Requirements  for  Teachers 

in  Schools  for  the  Blind." 

P.  A.  Smoll 
Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamorgorda,  N.  M. 


A  brief  questionnaire  of  six  questions  was 
sent  to  superintendents  of  the  forty-three 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  but  four  made  reply.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  content  of  these 
thirty-nine  replies. 

Question   No.    1 

"When  you  employ  new  teachers,  do  you 
require  that  they  have  any  special  training 
in  work  for  the  blind?" 

To  this  question  twenty-two  replied  "yes" 
and  seventeen  "no".  Remarks  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  "For  elementary  work,  I  think  this 
is  very  valuable,  for  some  high  school 
subjects,    not    essential." 

2.  "When  possible,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades." 

3.  "I  would  like  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive with  emphasis  to  practically  every 
question    you    asked    in    your    question- 


naire relative  to  special  training  of 
teachers,  but  for  nearly  four  years  we 
have  been  dominated  by  politics  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  have  to  take 
whom  'the  powers  that  be'  recommend." 

4.  "No,  because  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
such  here  in  the  west." 

5.  "In  manual  training,  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  advisable  to  hold  to  such  require- 
ments— ,  in  other  subjects,  the  require- 
ments should  apply  to  new  teachers, 
and  not  to  efficient  teachers  already 
employed." 

Question  No.  1-A 
"If  so  what  and  how  much?"  Only  fifteen 
answered   specifically,  as   follows: — 

1.  "Experience  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
or  training  at  Perkins,  New  York  or 
Peabody." 

2.  "At  least  one  year." 

3.  "We    expect    them    to    have    taken    the 
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Harvard  class  or  studied  methods  in  some 
other  place,  or  have  taught  handicapped 
children." 

4.  "Our  primary  teacher  and  her  assistant 
have    Perkins   training." 

5.  "Either  special  training  or  previous 
experience." 

6.  "Harvard    courses." 

7.  "One    year    special   training." 

8.  "College  degree  and  Perkins  course." 

9.  "College  graduate  with  at  least  one 
year   of   special   training." 

10.  "Eight  hours  credit,  special  training  in 

teaching  the  blind — we  conduct  this 
training  course  ourselves  in  connection 
with  the  state  teachers  college." 

11.  "We    try    to    employ    new    teachers    as 

long  before  their  services  begin  as 
we  can  in  order  that  they  may  have 
some  time  to  make  preparations.  We 
require  of  them  that  they  master  the 
Braille  and  get  familiar  by  observation 
with   the   work   of  the   school." 

12.  "Reading  of  Braille,  special  readings 
in  education  of  the  blind,  equivalent  to 
six  semester  hours." 

13.  "Twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
approved  courses  in  teaching  the 
blind."  (These  approved  courses  are 
by  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Ed.  effective 
9/1/36.) 

14.  "Harvard    course." 

15.  "Experience  in  another  school  for 
blind,  graduate  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  with  equivalent  of  two  years 
college  training,  or  special  training 
offered  by  Harvard,  Columbia  or  Pea- 
body." 

Question  No.   2 

"Do  you  believe  that  there  is  need  and 
opportunity  for  elevating  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  blind,  to  the  dignity  of  a  highly 
specialized  profession  itself  within  the  field 
of  general  education,  by  defining  the  stan- 
dards of  professional  (special)  training  for 
teachers  of  the  blind?" 

To  this  question,  thirty-seven  answered 
"yes"  and  two  answered  "no". 

One  of  the  two  argued  thus — "We  have 
always  gotten  our  teachers  from  the  normal 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  state,  and  with 
rare  exceptions  they  have  made  good. 
Furthermore,    the    openings    for    teachers    of 


the  blind  are  so  rare  that  there  can  not  be 
much  encouragement  to  prospective  teach- 
ers to  spend  time  and  money  preparing  for 
this    special  work." 

Question  No.  3 

"Do  you  believe  that  such  an  accomplish- 
ment would  be  beneficial  to  teachers,  pupils 
and  the  work  in  general?" 

Thirty-seven  answered  "yes",  one  answered 
"no"  and  one  omitted  answer.  Remarks  were 
as  follows: — 

1.  "If  not  allowed  to  become  too  tech- 
nical." 

2.  "It  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
pupils." 

3.  "In  most  cases." 

4.  "The  requirement  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  their  special  work, 
both  general  and  special,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  adequate  salaries  for  such 
preparation,   would,    I    believe,    be   very 

beneficial  to  our  schools." 

5.  "Most  emphatically  yes." 

6.  "Could  be." 

Question   No.   4 

"Do  you  favor  the  adoption,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
of  a  set  of  minimum  requirements  of  special 
professional    teacher    training?" 

To  this  question  thirty-seven  replied  in 
the  affirmative  and  two  in  the  negative.  Re- 
marks were  as  follows: — 

1.  "We  favor  the  adoption  but  doubt  if 
each  school  can  carry  out  the  require- 
ment." 

2.  "That  or  higher  standards,  see  Teach- 
ers   College    Columbia    standards." 

3.  "The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  it 
will  be  for  our  cause." 

4.  "Yes,  if  the  requirements  are  not  too 
rigid." 

5.  "Yes,  but  I  don't  think  one  state  will 
be  very  lucky  at  telling  another  state 
what  to   do." 

6.  "Yes,   provided   they   are  advisory." 

7.  "Depends    upon    requirements." 

8.  "I  doubt  whether  the  Association  is 
the   right   agency." 

9.  "Such  adoption  would  be  harmless  as 
a  gesture.  I  assume  that  most  schools 
would  do  as  they  please  about  the 
matter,    however." 

10.    "Yes,   if   not  obligatory." 
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Question   No.   5 

"If  such  requirements  were  set  up,  would 
you  cooperate  by  applying  them,  in  every 
possible  instance,  to  new  teachers  employed 
hereafter   in   your  school?" 

Thirty-six  replied  "yes",  two  replied  "no", 
and  one  made  no  answer.  The  answers  were 
qualified   by   the    following   remarks: — 

1.  "When  it  did  not  conflict  with  my 
better  judgment." 

2.  "Our  state  is  under  state  civil  service 
regulations." 

3.  "When    it    seemed   advisable." 

4.  "To  the  best  of  my  ability." 

5.  "Yes,   if  possible." 

6.  "Yes,  though  frankly  I  do  not  employ 
teachers  without  a  personal  interview. 
I  should  prefer  to  take  my  chances 
with  a  teacher  who  had  no  training  in 
work  for  the  blind,  after  having  inter- 
viewed her,  rather  than  accept  a  trained 
teacher  with  little  or  no  chance  to 
know  whether  that  teacher  would  fit 
into  my  organization." 

7.  "In   the   literary   department,   yes." 

8.  "That  would  depend  upon  circum- 
stances." 

9.  "All  other  qualifications  being  equal,  I 
would  naturally  take  the  person  with 
the  training." 

10.  "We  have  already  done  this  for  some 
time." 

11.  "As  far  as  I  have  opportunity  I  shall 
cooperate  in  such  a  movement." 

12.  "Depends   upon    requirements." 

13.  "If   the   requirements   were   right." 

14.  "Yes,  I  would,  however,  reserve  the 
right  to  have  our  own  candidates 
trained.  Not  all  who  might  secure  the 
scholastic  requirements  would  be  suit- 
able. We  must  remember  that  ability, 
character,  personality,  attitude,  etc., 
are  desirable  as  well  as  mere  scholastic 

attainment." 

15.  "Yes,  whenever  the  opportunities  for 
such  specialized  training  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  teacher  contemplat- 
ing work  of  teaching  among  the  blind." 

16.  "As  the  situation  now  exists,  I  should 
not  want  to  commit  myself  affirma- 
tively, since  the  field  making  special 
preparation  possible  is  too  limited." 


General    Remarks    Were   as    Follows: 

1.  "I  believe  that  we  can  secure  just  as 
good  material  by  giving  college  training  to 
some  of  our  graduates,  who  have  already 
had  thorough  grounding  in  methods  of  the 
blind  in  school;  in  fact,  I  think  they  would 
make  better  teachers  for  our  pupils,  than 
public  school  teachers  who  have  had  a  more 
or  less  superficial  course  in  special  methods." 

2.  "I  believe  that  teachers  should  be  given 
certificates  according  to  their  education, 
training  and  experience;  and  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  work  toward  higher 
certification;  and  that  in  so  far  as  possible 
they  should  be  paid  higher  salaries  for 
higher  certification." 

3.  "I  consider  a  specialized  training  very 
valuable  and  highly  desirable  for  teachers 
in  our  schools.  However,  some  of  our  most 
successful  teachers  have  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  the  blind." 

4.  "Specialized  training  can  be  success- 
fully handled  '  through  in-service  training  if 
properly  handled." 

5.  "I  think  our  salaries  here  are  low  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  other  states.  We 
would  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  most 
highly  qualified  teachers  on  the  present 
scale." 

6.  "To  carry  out  above  standard,  I  am 
greatly  handicapped  by  political  and  high- 
up  influence,  inadequate  allowance  for  sal- 
aries, and  the  insistence  of  the  state  blind 
association  to  employ  only  state  applicants 
irrespective  of  their  credentials.  The  latter 
is  the  worst  opposition." 

7.  "I  believe  this  is  very  important,  am 
with  you." 

8.  "A.  A.  I.  B.,  is  a  national  agency  while 
schools  for  the  blind  are  generally  operated 
by  state  agency,  over  which  A.  A.  I.  B.  has 
no  control.  The  U.  S.  is  quite  a  large  area 
and  the  requirements  for  teachers  of  normal 
children  vary  widely  in  the  different  states, 
and  should  do  so.  I  would  not  favor  a  uni- 
form standard  for  all  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  U.  S.  It  would  be  impracti- 
cable and  of  doubtful  desirability.  A.  A.  I.  B. 
can  recommend  standard  qualifications.  In 
many  state  schools  for  the  blind,  teachers 
are  chosen  by  a  board  or  by  a  special  com- 
mittee— in  most  cases  influenced  by  local 
standards." 
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9.  "I  require  all  teachers,  whom  I  em- 
ploy, to  learn  to  read  and  write  Braille.  In 
this  state,  all  beginning  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  degree.  All  teachers  who 
do  not  have  a  degree  must  complete  at  least 
twelve  semester  hours  every  four  years 
toward  this  end." 

10.  "When  you  are  working  under  a  po- 
litical board  there  is  very  little  you  can  do." 

11.  "If  a  national  agency  of  recognized 
educational  standing,  should  set  up  desirable 
minimum  requirements  of  specialized  teacher 
training,  broad  enough  to  be  equally  applic- 
able to  all  states  schools  (and  such  can  be 
done)  then  a  national  agency  could  promul- 
gate public  sentiment  in  favor  of  operating 
under  these  minimum  requirements  and 
thus  secure  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  place  in  all  state  affairs  where 
politicians  should  attempt  to  apply  the  spoils 
system  is  in  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
blind  boys  and  girls." 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  report  indicates  to  the  writer, 
who  sent  out  the  questionnaire,  that  we 
superintendents  are  in  complete  agreement 
on  the  fundamentals  as  regards  the  need 
and  desirability  of  setting  up  minimum 
specialized  teacher  training  requirements 
for  our  schools.  However,  in  undertaking 
such  a  program,  it  is  very  evident,  it  would 
seem,  that  great  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  two  qualifying  adjectives,  "min- 
imum" and  "specialized,"  first,  to  make  the 
program  broad  enough  to  apply  to  all  state 
schools,  second,  to  make  the  program  fit  as 
well  as  possible  the  particular  needs  of  these 


special  schools  and  thus  secure  for  them  the 
benefits  and  protection  they  should  have. 
Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  a  be- 
ginning, but  this  beginning  should  be  made 
with  care  and  be  designed  so  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  schools  if  not  within  the  reach  of  every 
one. 

If  this  be  done,  the  foundation  will  be 
started  for  future  development.  Also,  let  us 
not  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"requirement"  as  applied  in  this  study.  It 
is  intended  to  express  the  individual  school's 
active  objectives  in  the  matter  of  special 
professional  standards  for  its  teachers.  In 
other  words,  the  requirements  are  to  be 
made  by  the  schools  and  not  of  the  schools. 

Such  a  Program  Will  Do  the  Following  and 
Much  More  for  the  Cause  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  in  America 

FIRST.  Secure  better  instruction  for 
our  pupils  by  the  elimination  of  all  who, 
with  lack  of  purpose  or  understanding,  seek 
employment  in  this  highly  specialized  field  of 
education. 

SECOND:  Increase  the  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  graduates  of  schools 
for   the   blind. 

THIRD:  Secure  better  salaries  for  better 
teachers  in   schools   for  the  blind. 

FOURTH:  Secure  better  public  under- 
standing and  support  of  our  work,  by  dig- 
nifying it  as  a  highly  specialized  branch  of 
education. 

FIFTH:  Immunize  the  work  of  schooling 
blind  youth  against  political  infection  which 
is    becoming   increasingly    serious. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION' 

MUSIC  TEACHERS 


The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  reading 
of  a  most  excellent  paper  entitled  "Modern 
Methods  In  Teaching  Music,"  read  by  Dr. 
Lewars  of  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Philadelphia. 

This  was  followed  by  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion on  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
music. 


Reports  were  made  by  members  of  the 
music  departments  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind    represented    in    the    meeting. 

The  subject  of  School  Orchestras  and 
Bands  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Small  of  the 
Pittsburgh  School.  In  this  particular 
school  Mr.  Small  mentioned  there  were  25 
students  in  the  orchestra  and  that  the  teach- 
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ing  was  done  largely  through  class  instruc- 
tion. Members  were  chosen  from  the  piano 
department  and  started  as  low  as  the  third 
grade.  The  methods  followed  in  teaching 
were  the  same  as  those  used  in  public  schools 
except  that  the  score  was  dictated  to  the 
blind  students.  Two  rehearsals  were  held 
per  week.  The  work  in  the  orchestra  was 
done  principally  with  the  idea  of  instilling 
appreciation   and   understanding  of  music. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Totman  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  gave  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  by  blind  students  in 
taking  part  in  school  orchestras  along  with 
sighted  students. 

The  amount  of  time  allowed  for  practice 
was  discussed,  and  all  agreed  that  live  full 
periods  per  week  was  the  average  time  al- 
lotted in  most  schools. 


The  matter  of  promotions  and  credits  in 
the  music  department  was  also  discussed. 
Six  of  the  schools  represented  give  credit 
for  music. 

Miss  Taylor  of  the  Pittsburgh  School  sug- 
gested that  the  music  teacher  should  take 
a  course  of  supplementary  work  in  music 
which  would  aid  her  to  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  child  in  taking  up  the  study 
of   music. 

The  ever  present  problem  of  jazz  and 
popular  music  was  revived.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  a  good  foundation  of 
standard  music  was  necessary  to  play  good 
jazz. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  a  most  splen- 
did plea  made  by  Dr.  Lewars,  for  tolerance 
and  patience  to  be  exercised  by  the  teacher 
towards  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  the 
pupil. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

MUSIC  TEACHERS 
"Modern  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Music" 

Ralph  P.  Lewars,  M.A. 

Music  Director,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


The  subject  at  once  suggests  a  pertinent 
questionaire,  viz: 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  Modern 
Methods? 

What  are  some  Modern  Methods? 

How   do    Modern    Methods    compare   with 
those  in   former  use? 
Are  they  superior  to  older  methods? 

If  so  in  what  respect  do  they  excel? 

In  other  words  what  are  the  results  of 
Modern   Methods — 

1.  In    memorizing. 

2.  In  reading  ability. 

3.  In  technique   (vocal  and  instrumental). 

4.  In   interpretation. 

5.  In    theory. 

To  answer  all  these  questions  fully  would 
require  far  more  time  than  that  allowed 
for   this   paper   and   therefore   we    shall   have 


to  content  ourselves  with  a  general  survey 
of  the  subject. 

W^ithout  going  into  lengthy  definitions 
let  us  make  a  distinction  between  the  word 
method  as  applied  to  a  system  or  plan  of 
study  and  the  term  as  applied  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  presenting  or  working  out  a 
plan.  The  one  may  be  and  often  is  theoret- 
ical, the  other  is  the  practical  application  of 
that  theory.  But  although  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  a  method  and 
the  manner  of  its  presentation  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  very  close  connection  be- 
tween any  system  and  its  application  and 
since  they  interlock,  one  is  dependent  upon 
the  other. 

All  theory  has  been  the  outgrowth  of 
practice.  The  rules  of  grammar  are  the  re- 
sult of  what  has   long  been   considered   cor- 
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rect  usage.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  strict  school  of  respect  for 
correct  gramatical  construction,  to  hear — 
"it  don't  make  any  difference,"  falls  with  a 
sinister  sound  upon  our  ears  and  we  anx- 
iously await  an  opportunity  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  to  show  our  surprise 
that  the  expression  "doesn't  seem  to  make 
any  difference"  to  the  person  who  has  just 
uttered  it. 

That  person,  however,  may  be  highly  edu- 
cated but  he  is  a  "modem"  and  this  of  course 
justifies  his  apparent  error.  We  who  have 
been  offended  are  put  down  as  "purists"  and 
a  bit  fussy  if  not  quite  old  foggy  and  rather 
antediluvian.  We  are  told  that  such  trifles 
are  unimportant  and  that  present  usage  is 
gradually  establishing  the  questionable  ex- 
pression as  being  quite  as  proper  as  the  one 
to  which  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed. 

The  rules  of  harmony  have  been  evolved 
from  long  accepted  usage  and  upon  listen- 
ing to  a  piece  of  strict  writing  most  of  us 
would  denounce  the  presence  of  consecu- 
tive fifths  as  being  a  flagrant  violation  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  and  inexorable  laws 
of  part  writing.  A  modernist  and  so  called 
progressive  musician  would  however  sanc- 
tion such  progressions  on  the  grounds  of 
euphony  and  would  prove  his  point  by  re- 
ferring you  to  the  works  of  Beethoven  and 
Chopin  with  the  query  "why  stick  to  the 
old  worn  out  rules  of  harmony  when  not 
even  the  writers  of  the  Classic  and  Roman- 
tic Periods  observe  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  composers  of  the  modern  and  ultra- 
modern schools.  When  Franz  Liszt  was 
challenged  in  a  similar  manner  regarding 
some  of  his  writing  he  replied,  "Learn  first 
to  keep  the  rules  so  that  later,  when  you 
wish  you  may  break  them  intelligently."  No 
method  of  learning  to  play  the  piano  or  any 
other  instrument  will  have  lasting  values 
and  lead  to  artistic  performance  unless  it 
is  based  upon  sound  principles  of  mechanics. 
Unless  we  follow  the  rule  of  relaxation  at 
the  keyboard  until  it  becomes  second  nature 
we  will  never  understand  how  to  intelligently 
break  the  rule  by  introducing  into  our  play- 
ing those  momentary  contractions  of  muscle 
so  necessary  in  certain  vigorous  tonal  ef- 
fects. 


There  are  definite  and  scientific  ways  of 
producing  all  degrees  of  tonal  power  as 
well  as  the  various  kinds  of  touch  from 
legatissimo  to  extreme  staccato  and  the 
singing  tone;  but  very  few  methods  give 
any  explanation  as  to  how  these  various 
points  of  technique  are  to  be  mastered.  The 
teacher  is  therefore  put  entirely  on  his  own 
in  giving  his  pupils  a  plan  of  practice  which 
will  bring  about  the  desired  result.  If  he 
has  been  well  trained  under  a  good  master 
he  will  be  very  definite  in  guiding  his  pupils 
step  by  step  in  their  technical  development. 
He  will  be  very  definite  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  hands,  arms  and  fingers  for  scale, 
arpeggio,  chord,  and  octave  playing.  The 
proper  manner  in  which  to  play  double 
thirds,  fourths  and  sixths,  so  that  speed  and 
accuracy  may  be  acquired.  The  trill  and 
all  forms  of  embellishments  will  be  tech- 
nically analyzed.  He  will  also  understand 
the  proper  procedure  for  the  mastery  of 
cadenzas  and  various  forms  of  bravoura- 
playing.  The  pedal  and  the  artistic  effects 
which  it  can  produce  will  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  analyzed  so  that  a  clear  and 
definite  explanation  may  be  given  as  to  the 
correct  use  of  this  device  which  has  been 
called  the  soul  of  the  piano.  But  how  that 
soul  cries  out  for  mercy  under  the  prolonged 
and  relentless  pressure  of  many  an  un- 
trained foot! 

Aside  from  his  knowledge  of  technique 
and  its  mastery  the  teacher  must  be  a  mu- 
sician by  the  grace  of  God  if  artistic  results 
are  to  be  forth  coming  from  the  pupils 
under  his  guidance.  His  method  of  teach- 
ing will  be  derived  from  much  study  of  the 
master  works  for  his  instrument  and  long 
experience  in  playing  these  works.  The  best 
teacher  is  the  one  who  can  give  a  creditable 
performance  of  the  compositions  he  teaches, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  explanation  of  their 
technical  and  artistic  content  and  no  con- 
scientious teacher  will  attempt  to  teach  a 
composition  which  he  can  not  play.  Hov^' 
can  he  possibly  know  what  to  expect  of  a 
pupil  if  he  has  not  been  successful  in  per- 
forming the  works  which  he  presumes  to 
teach? 

What  sort  of  method  will  he  follow  if 
he  has  not  devised  a  plan  of  mastery  from 
his    own    experience   in   performance? 
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Nothing  is  more  inspiring  to  most  pupils 
than  an  artistic  rendition  by  the  teacher  of 
the  composition  to  be  studied.  Most  teach- 
ers do  not  play  enough  to  their  pupils;  and 
this  applies  to  the  lowest  grades  as  well  as 
to  advanced  work.  It  is  fallacious  to  argue 
that  pupils  who  have  a  tendency  to  play  by 
ear  will  not  work  out  compositions  from 
notation  if  they  can  induce  the  teacher  to 
play  their  pieces  to  them.  If  a  pupil  has  so 
keen  an  ear  and  such  a  good  musical  mem- 
ory as  to  be  able  to  play  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy whatever  he  hears  it  would  seem 
that  he  has  an  asset  which  should  be  fos- 
tered rather  than  frowned  upon.  Much  of 
the  drudgery  of  pawing  over  a  composition 
in  Braille  can  be  ameliorated  by  clearing  the 
way  with  an  artistic  performance  of  the 
composition  by  the  teacher.  The  pupil  will 
be  inspired  to  work  doubly  hard  because 
the  goal  is  no  longer  a  vague  and  uncertain 
almost  unknown  quantity  to  be  laboriously 
worked  out  by  the  code  of  raised  point  but 
the  Braille  characters  at  once  become  a 
parallel  of  something  artistic  and  beautiful 
and  the  student  approaches  his  task  with 
enthusiasm  and  interest. 

In  this  connection  a  point  worth  consider- 
ing is  the  choice  of  the  pieces. 

The  teacher  in  most  instances  makes  the 
choice  and  that  is  final.  This  often  proves 
to  be  a  great  mistake  and  a  pupil  is  frequent- 
ly forced  to  study  a  piece  which  he  thor- 
oughly dislikes.  No  one  can  work  well  on  a 
composition  which  is  distasteful  to  him. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  teaching  material 
that,  even  in  the  case  of  assigning  a  piece  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  certain  points 
of  technic  or  interpretation,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  deficient,  it  is  possible  to  give  the 
pupil  a  choice  of  several  compositions  con- 
taining these  points.  This  procedure  will 
spare  the  pupil  much  disappointment  and 
the  teacher  many  heart  aches. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  lesson  period  and 
its  program. 

A  model  lesson  of  25  minutes  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  of  piano  work  should  include  the 
following  points: 
Technic — scales,  five  finger  exercises, 

chords,    etc 5  min. 

Drill  in   Braille   writing  5  min. 

Pieces — New  piece.   Review  piece 10  min. 


Reading  a  section  of  piece  to  be  stud- 
ied for  next  lesson 5  min. 

Total    - - 25  min. 

Even  when  a  pupil  is  having  two  lessons  a 
week  some  form  of  technical  work  should 
be  heard  at  every  lesson.  Too  often  the 
technical  work  is  put  aside  to  allow  more 
time  for  work  on  repertoire.  This  is  a  mis- 
take because  finally  the  technic  is  omitted 
altogether  and  the  pupil  soon  loses  what- 
ever technical  ground  he  has  gained  and 
at  a  later  date  the  work  has  to  be  done 
all  over  again. 

This  is  discouraging  to  the  pupil  and  ir- 
ritating to  the  teacher.  All  students  are 
anxious  to  see  progress  in  their  work  and 
there  is  no  better  way  of  judging  progress 
than  by  noting  the  gradual  improvement  in 
technic.  When  this  work  is  discontinued 
progress  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill.  Hear 
some  form  of  technic  at  every  lesson  even 
though  it  be  a  very  small  amount.  If  a 
pupil  has  an  antipathy  for  technic  he  will 
overcome  it  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  knows 
that  it  will  be  required  at  every  lesson. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  hear  technic  at  every  lesson  owing 
to  lack  of  time.  Let  us  check  up  on  the 
time  element.  See  that  the  pupil  comes  to 
his  lesson  on  time.  See  that  you,  the  teacher, 
begin  the  lesson  on  time. 

The  five  (5)  minutes  that  were  lost  for 
either  of  the  above  reasons  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  hear  a  one  octave  scale  re- 
peated, one  note  to  a  beat  at  m.m.  60-SO 
times,  4  times  in  one  minute,  15  notes  in  15 
seconds,  or  5  scales  could  be  repeated  4 
times  each  or  5  scales  could  be  played  for 
two-octave  range  twice  each. 

Too  much  time  is  wasted  in  what  is  con- 
sidered discipline  by  preaching  sermonettes 
about  poorly  prepared  lessons.  Keep  the 
pupil  working  at  the  lesson  and  show  him 
how  to  practice  and  there  will  be  no  need 
for  wasting  10  or  15  minutes  of  every  lesson 
in  calling  down  the  thunder  of  heaven 
upon  the  heads  of  young  aspirants  in  the 
art  of  piano  playing.  The  pupil  will  enjoy 
the  lesson  and  the  teacher  will  be  spared  a 
nervous   breakdowju. 

What  should  be  accomplished  in  the  first 
year  of  work  by  the  average  pupil? 
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We   suggest   the   following  points: 

I.  In  piano 

1.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  a  simple  melody 
for  right  hand  alone  and  one  for  the 
left  hand  alone. 

2.  Ability  to  write  from  dictation  a  first 
grade  piece  accurately  in  Braille. 

3.  To  play  all  the  major  scales  at  a  mod- 
erate tempo  one  octave  range. 

4.  To  play  the  principal  triads  and  their 
inversions  in  all  major  keys  also  in 
broken-chord  form. 

5.  Ability  to  play  four  pieces  emphasizing 
various  technical  principles,  viz:  simple 
passage  playing,  simple  chords  (legato 
and  staccato),  singing  tone  in  the  right 
hand,  and  a  piece  with  melody  in  the 
left  hand. 

II.  In  First  year  Harmony 

1.  Harmonizing  of  melodies  using  triads 
and  their  inversions. 

2.  Adding  three  parts  to  a  given  bass. 

3.  Writing  and  harmonizing  of  original 
melodies. 

4.  Analysis  of  strict  4-part  writing  in  sim- 
ple forms  such  as  Hymns  and  Folk 
Songs. 

III.  In  first  year  organ  study 

N.  B.  No  student  should  begin  the 
study  of  the  organ  until  his  piano 
technic  is  well  established  and  not 
until  he  has  acquired  more  than  av- 
erage facility  in  reading  and  memo- 
rizing and  has  had  at  least  one  year 
of  harmony.  With  this  foundation  the 
first  year's  work  should  yield  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

1.  10  or  15  familiar  hymns. 

2.  The  accompaniment  to  6  or  8  short 
easy  anthems  such  as  Mozart's  "Ave 
Varum"  and  Beethoven's  "The  Heavens 
Are  Declaring". 

3.  Short  easy  compositions  of  a  varied 
character  and  selected  numbers  from 
the  Eight  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues 
of  Bach. 

4.  Technic  should  include  such  works  as 
the  first  book  of  pedal  studies  by 
Earnest  Douglass  or  the  Master  school 
by  Wm.  Carl. 

Choral  Work 

"Sight  singing"  may  be  taught  to  the 
junior    chorus    when    the    work    may    be 


taken  more  slowly  owing  to  the  amount 

of   time   at   the   disposal   of    the   teacher 

and  the  limited   amount  of  public  work 

required.     This    will   give    all    the   pupils 

an  opportunity  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 

music  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 

musical    Braille.     Only    unison    or    very 

simple  two  and  three  part  songs  should 

be   attempted   as   too   much    time   would 

be     required     to    learn     more     elaborate 

music.      This     work     should     include     a 

knowledge    of    notes    and    rests,    rhythm 

and  timing  (duple,  triple  and  compound) 

phrasing  with  its  primary  and  secondary 

accents    and    measures,    intervals,    scale 

formation,     the     principles     of     correct 

breathing     and     tone     production     and 

diction. 

A    very    limited    amount    of    actual    sight 

singing    must    suffice    for    advanced    choral 

work  owing  to  the  many  different  stages  of 

advancement  and  various  degrees  of  musical 

talent  in  a  large  group  of  which  only  a  small 

percentage    is    studying   music.     To    prepare 

hymns,  anthems  and  responses  for  morning 

prayers,  and  secular  choruses  for  the  school 

concerts    and    public    appearances    does    not 

permit  of  using  all  the  time  that  is  required, 

to  learn  compositions  by  "sight"  singing. 

A  good  method  or  system  even  by  a  repu- 
table author  does  not  insure  equally  good 
results  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  handling  of  the  sys- 
tem. Any  good  method  in  piano  playing 
will  be  found  to  contain  similar  correct  ped- 
agogic principles  although  the  material  used 
in  presenting  these  principles  might  be  some- 
what diflferent.  The  choice  of  a  method  in 
elementary  piano  playing  would  naturally 
depend  upon  the  attractiveness  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  progressive  steps  through  which 
it  might  lead  the  pupil  in  a  given  time(  pos- 
sibly one  year's  work).  Now  the  question 
arises  does  any  one  method  combine  all  the 
requirements  of  what  might  be  considered 
ideal?  Is  the  material  interesting?  Is  it 
musical?  Does  it  aim  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  good  music?  Does  it  help  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  good  technic?  Does  it  oflfer 
material  that  will  contain  the  beginnings  of 
sight  Reading?  Does  it  move  from  point 
to  point  too  slowly?  Or  does  it  seem  to 
progress  too  rapidly? 
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These  and  other  points  of  a  general  char- 
acter might  be  considered  as  a  criterion  in 
judging  a  course  in  piano  playing  for  the 
average  pupil,  but  what  about  the  excep- 
tional pupils?  Those  who  are  unusually 
gifted,  or  those  who  require  a  special  kind 
of  treatment.  This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of 
the  whole  question. 

Are  not  most  of  our  pupils  exceptional  and 
do  they  not  differ  one  from  another  in  most 
respects?  And  do  they  not  all  require  spe- 
cial and  individual  handling?  Surely  this  is 
true  of  the  blind.  One  lacks  co-ordination 
of  mind  and  muscle.  Another  has  a  tense 
muscular  condition  owing  to  the  handicap 
under  which  he  has  perhaps  always  lived. 
Another  has  a  poor  sense  of  direction  and 
distance.  Another  is  deficient  in  rhythmic 
sense.  To  overcome  any  of  the  above  named 
defects  requires  highly  specialized  work  and 
much  consideration  and  careful  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  devising  a  plan 
of  work. 

Where  will  the  teacher  turn  to  find  the 
right  material  to  supply  these  needs?  For 
most  of  these  points  the  various  technical 
works  will  provide  the  proper  work,  but  his 
own  inventive  genius  will  often  be  found  to 
give  the  best  plans  of  procedure,  because 
the  exercises  thus  evolved  will  have  been 
dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Much 
time  can  be  saved  by  this  method  as  it  deals 
with  essentials  instead  of  generalities,  and 
the  pupil  at  once  has  a  feeling  of  a  deep 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  his 
particular  case.  Not  only  has  the  teacher 
diagnosed  the  case  but  he  has  proven  that  he 
can  also  treat  it  by  prescribing  a  remedy 
suited  to  the  particular  symptoms  which  he 
has  noted.  This  method  of  teaching  will  al- 
ways be  found  interesting  to  both  pupil  and 
teacher  because  it  constantly  opens  up  new 
fields  of  adventure  to  the  pupil  and  a  wider 
scope  of  handling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  studies  the  needs  of  pupils  and  aims  to 
supply  those  needs  by  the  most  direct  means 
possible  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  element  of  time  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  given  the  utmost  consideration 
and  in  many  instances  scrutinizing  investi- 
gation on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
the  work  of  the  department.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  blind  and  teachers  for 


the  blind  are  often  inclined  to  take  vastly 
more  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  given 
task  than  is  reasonable.  The  pupil  has  prob- 
ably formed  the  habit  of  delaying  work  on  a 
new  technical  assignment  or  on  a  new  com- 
position because  more  effort  is  required  to 
do  that  sort  of  work  for  10  minutes  than  to 
practice  an  old  exercise  or  finished  piece 
for  an  hour. 

So  habitual  has  the  pupil  been  in  bringing 
to  his  lessons  small  amounts  of  new  work 
that  the  teacher  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
pupil  has  no  greater  powers  of  concentra- 
tion or  capacity  for  memorizing,  and  classi- 
fies him  as  "  slow".  This  classification  may 
be  incorrect  to  a  large  extent.  The  pupil 
may  have  established  a  false  reputation  for 
himself  by  deliberately  limiting  himself  in 
the  amount  of  work  he  prepares  and  since  he 
argues  that  the  more  work  he  does  the  more 
he  will  be  required  to  do,  he  is  unwilling  to 
work  up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  Why 
should  such  a  condition  exist?  The  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  He  is  not  happy  in  his 
work. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  secret  of  happi- 
ness is  not  in  doing  what  one  Hkes,  but  in 
liking  what  one  does."  Has  the  teacher  done 
his  part  in  making  the  pupil  Hke  what  he 
does?  First  the  teacher  must  show  a  help- 
ful and  genuine  interest  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  task.  He  must  show  unflagging  en- 
thusiasm in  the  work  to  be  done.  This  will 
reflect  itself  in  his  criticisms  and  instead  of 
the  usual  nagging  and  irritating  prodding  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  inevitable 
suUenness  and  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  a  wholesome  attitude  will  be  es- 
tablished between  teacher  and  pupil  which 
is  sure  to  bring  satisfactory  results. 

A  basic  factor  in  the  mastery  of  a  point 
of  technic  or  of  a  composition  is  that  of 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  In  the  case 
of  technical  exercises  if  they  are  not  inter- 
esting in  themselves  they  must  be  made  in- 
teresting. A  change  of  rhythm  or  of  dy- 
namics— piano  and  forte  in  contrast — or 
cresc.  and  dim.  or  emphasis  on  singing  tone 
in  slow  scale  and  arpeggio  work,  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  give  the  pupil  a  new  out- 
look on  his  musical  life  and  its  possibiHties. 
A  change  is  always  welcome  whether  it  af- 
fects our  physical  environment,  our  food,  our 
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friends  or  our  work.  Too  often  do  pupils 
and  teachers  as  well  sufifer  from  the  ennui 
of  a  routine  of  work  which  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  may  have  been  followed  for  up- 
wards of  25  or  more  years.  A  homely  dish 
served  with  a  new  sauce  is  usually  more 
tempting  and  even  here  the  element  of  "try- 
ing something  new  at  least  once",  has  its  al- 
lurement. Let  us  stick  to  the  tried  and  true 
fundamental  principles  but  aim  to  give  them 
greater  vitality  and  significance  by  present- 
ing them  in  a  new  and  interesting  setting. 

The  hurried  choice  of  a  composition  has 
been  a  fruitful  cause  of  a  lack  of  the  proper 
advancement  of  pupils,  either  because  the 
composition  was  subsequently  found  to 
contain  difficulties  which  were  overlooked 
in  a  last  minute  decision  or  because,  in  order 
to  play  safe,  a  piece  was  chosen  too  similar 
in  content  to  the  one  just  studied  or  even 
beneath  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil.  Either 
of  those  errors  will  bring  discouragement  and 
disinterest  in  its  wake.  Too  much  time  can 
not  be  given  to  the  choice  and  planning  of 
the  repertoire. 

The  teacher  will  be  spared  unnecessary 
embarrassment  and  the  pupil  will  be  as- 
sured of  a  vital  interest  in  his  work.  A  ques- 
tion intended  to  carry  with  it  an  attitude  of 
final  judgment,  is  one  that  is  only  too  com- 
mon and  is  most  insidious,  viz:  What  will 
this  pupil  do  with  music? 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  reverse 
the  question  and  ask  what  will  music  do  for 
this  pupil?  In  speaking  of  what  music  does 
for  us,  Dickinson  in  his  "Spirit  of  Music" 
says  "In  promising  young  musicians,  a  joy- 
ful life  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  I  have  in 
mind  the  two  kinds  of  experience  of  which 
it  is  composed.  There  is  the  active  toilsome 
process  of  composing  or  teaching  or  public 
performance  or  conducting — a  process  that 
is  directed  outward  and  there  is  the  experi- 
ence of  quick  acceptance  when  the  currents 
of  musical  sound  flow  in  upon  you  or  when 
you  regather  them  in  memory  and  reflect 
upon  the  messages  they  bring.  There  is  lit- 
tle need  to  expatiate  upon  the  pleasures  of 
the  receptive  hours  when  skilled  hands  or 
voices  translate  the  sublime  visions  of  the 
masters  for  your  eager  ears  or  upon  the  re- 
freshment of  the  hours  of  contemplation  and 
dreams. 


But  the  joys  of  the  active  musical  life 
especially  of  teaching  or  the  business  of 
musical  management  are  not  so  obvious.  It 
is  pathetic  to  hear  the  laments  of  earnest 
musicians  over  the  dullness  and  indolence 
of  pupils  and  the  frivolity  of  the  public.  But 
if  I  could  convince  you  that  no  faithful  work 
is  ever  really  lost,  because  art  in  its  propa- 
gation as  well  as  in  its  inception  is  always 
creative,  you  would  never  lose  heart.  The 
two  experiences  the  active  and  the  contem- 
plative blend. 

There  is  a  wonderful  inspiration  in  this 
belief.  Each  of  the  two  phases  of  con- 
sciousness imparts  life  to  the  other,  and 
wherever  life  is  felt  in  its  inward  and  en- 
larging movement,  there  is  joy  accompany- 
ing it.  It  has  been  said  that  joy  is  the  most 
ancient  of  the  gods.  There  is  an  everlasting 
truth  in  that  idea.  Life,  creative  energy  is 
joy  in  its  upspringing  and  in  its  progress. 
Every  true  artist  great  or  small  has  a  joy 
like  that  of  parenthood.  It  is  enough  if  he 
can  say  of  the  child  of  his  brain  as  Touch- 
stone says  of  his  rustic  sweetheart:  "A  poor 
thing,    but — my    own." 

So  with  a  pianist  or  singer  who  reproduces 
a  work  of  musical  art  when  he  makes  it  his 
own  vision  by  adoption  and  charges  it  with 
his  own  desire.  The  work  is  not  the  same 
with  him  as  it  is  when  performed  by  another. 
It  is  worked  over  by  the  special  emotion 
and  will  that  make  him  the  particular  man 
he  is.  It  has  become  a  part  of  his  person- 
ality. He  has  also  added  another  increment 
to  the  life  of  everyone  of  his  hearers.  He  has 
performed  a  creative  deed.  He  is  raised  for 
the  moment  above  the  common  state  of 
man. 

The  performer,  the  conductor  or  the 
teacher  may  not  realize  that  he  is  exercising 
creative  power,  perhaps  such  an  idea  never 
entered  his  head,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
he  is  doing,  and  that  explains  a  large  part 
of  his  delight  in  his  work.  His  immediate 
conscious  purpose  is  simply  to  get  the  thing 
done  as  well  as  possible,  but  there  is  a 
deeper  purpose  operating  through  him,  of 
which  he  is  not  aware,  unless  some  philoso- 
pher convinces  him.  We  are  all  like  Faust, 
a  god  resides  within  our  breast,  a  spiritual 
energy  drives  us  on  to  ever-renewed  activ- 
ity  when   ease   and   comfort  would   dissuade 
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us;  we  are  always  reaching  out  to  something 
beyond,  we  know  not  what  and  we  know 
not  why.  Even  success  as  Whitman  says, 
by  a  law  of  our  nature,  makes  a  greater 
struggle  necessary. 

Musical  instruction  down  almost  to  the 
present  generation  had  performing  or  com- 
posing as  its  sole  purpose,  the  performing  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  consisting  of  a 
delicate  and  transient  accomplishment  on 
the  part  of  young  women.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent day  and  especially  in  this  country,  musi- 
cal instruction  is  taking  thought  for  those 
whose  share  in  music  consists  in  reception 
rather  than  production.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  even  in  hearing  there  are  facul- 
ties to  be  trained,  and  that  a  large  intelligent 
public  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  real  artis- 
tic progress.  Music  proclaims  itself  anew 
to  be  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  and  is 
among  primitive  peoples  all  over  the  earth 
today,  a  universal  possession  and  a  minister 
to  a  common  need. 

In  the  chronology  of  this  educational 
movement,  instruction  in  the  appreciation  of 
music  was  preceded  by  instruction  in  the 
history  of  music.  Text  books  of  musical 
history  date  back  fifty  or  sixty  years,  while 
such  titles  as  "musical  appreciation"  are 
among  the  most  recent  in  the  book  sellers 
catalogues.  With  this  has  come  a  livelier 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  musicians  and 
students  of  the  true  relation  of  music  as  a 
fine  art  to  the  collective  life  of  the  race  and 
the  emotional  life  of  the  individual,  and  this 
consciousness  has  been  carried  over  to  a 
great  mass  of  music  lovers.  This  vision  of 
musical  truth  has  aroused  a  new  enthusiasm 
in  pedagogical  ranks  as  well  as  among  the 
half-hearted  public.  It  has  shown  its  lib- 
erating power  in  the  teaching  of  musical 
theory  and  performance,  burning  up  in  many 


fields  the  dry  stalks  of  pedantry.  Nowhere 
is  its  benign  influence  more  happily  shown 
than  in  the  reform  of  the  old  methods  of 
starting  children  in  the  musical  life.  The 
extension  of  the  idea  of  the  universal  value 
of  an  intelligent  love  of  muse,  as  distinct 
from  special  skill  in  performance  has  kind- 
led a  new  enthusiasm  among  teachers  and 
pupils  alike,  and  has  converted  parents  and 
school  boards  to  believe  in  the  importance 
of  music  in  the  early  shaping  of  mind  and 
character. 

"The  most  significant  of  all  classes  of  im- 
pressions and  experiences,"  says  Calvin  Cady, 
"are  those  of  the  associations  awakened  in 
mind  and  heart.  These  associations  may 
concern  many  phases  of  human  knowledge 
and  life.  Because  of  the  potentiality  of 
awakened  associations,  he  whose  mind  is 
cultured,  who  has  dipped  deeply  into  the 
experiences  of  human  life,  and  whose  heart 
is  richly  stored  with  spiritual  truth  and 
beauty,  must  necessarily  be  more  intense- 
ly impressed  by,  must  more  truly  appre- 
ciate a  work  of  art,  than  the  individual  whose 
mind  is  untrained  and  uncultured,  whose  life 
experiences  have  been  meagre  and  common- 
place and  to  whom  the  "things  of  the  spirit" 
are  all  but  unknown". 

He   has   come   to   the   realization    that   art 
is    an    interpretation    of    life    and    no    longer 
does    he    vainly    seek    for    its    abiding    place 
knowing  full  well  that — 
"It  is  not  east  nor  west 

That  island;  nor  in  the  stinging  north 

Nor    in    the    spice-scented    southern     seas. 

Only    the   wings    of   birds,   passing, 

Remember  it; 

Only  lost  clouds 

And  the  first  sickle  of  the  moon. 

There  peace  is  like  the  falling  of  shadows 

On  a   quiet  water" — (Jansen). 
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Ro7ind  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

Laura  Nohthern  Smith 
Maryland  School  for  Blind 


At  the  Physical  Education  Round  Table 
discussion  of  June  24th,  several  brought  up 
the  subject  of  the  need  for  outside  activities 
for  the  girls  of  our  schools.  Miss  Laura  N. 
Smith  of  the  Maryland  School  suggested 
a  Play  Day,  on  which  day  a  designated  num- 
ber of  girls  from  a  group  of  schools  would 
meet  at  some  one  school  and  participate  in 
V  relays,  games  and  dances  (none  of  which 
are  to  be  too  difficult)  and  thus  bring  about 
a  spirit  of  play  as  well  as  good  sportsman- 
ship and  social  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent girls. 

Mr.  Neal  F.  Quimby  of  the  Overbrook 
School  suggested  that  track  meets,  which 
have  worked  out  so  well  for  the  boys,  might 
not  be  as  practical  for  the  girls.  Also,  the 
nature  of  the  things  participated  in  on  a 
Play  Day  would  be  of  more  value  to  girls 
because  of  the  opportunities  given  to  de- 
velop grace  and  poise.  Superintendent  Gor-^ 
don  Hicks  of  the  Connecticut  school  showed 
his  enthusiasm  by  telling  the  group  to  get 
together  and  make  definite  plans. 

Several  instructors  felt  that  great  value 
could  be  derived  from  having  these  play  days 
with  nearby  public  schools,  as  well  as  with 
other  schools  for  the  Blind.  The  immediate 
value  of  these  play  days  would  be  to  furnish 
outside  contacts  which  would  help  the  girls 
to  lead  a  more  normal  life  and  increase  op- 
portunities   along    social    lines. 

A  third  value  would  be  a  balanced  year's 
work  as  there  would  be  no  need  for  concen- 
tration of  practice  (as  for  a  track  meet  or 
the  like)  since  these  games  and  relays  could 
he  introduced  in  a  regular  lesson  period. 

Another  great  value  to  be  derived  from 
these  Play  Days  would  be  that  of  impartial 
and  general  participation  instead  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  few.  That  is,  we  wished  to 
bring  out  the  idea  that  every  girl  in  the 
school  would  stand  an  equal  chance  to  take 
part  in  the  intermural  ones  with  nearby 
schools. 


In  intermural  Play  Days  with  other 
schools  for  the  Blind,  which  necessitate  travel 
and  expenses  therefore  limiting  the  group, 
it  was  suggested  by  Miss  Barbara  E.  Bart- 
lett  of  the  Connecticut  School  that  the  girls 
choose  the  delegates  themselves,  i.e.,  have 
them  vote  by  ballot  for  the  four  or  five  girls 
whom  they  wish  to  have  represent  their 
school. 
yy^  The  idea  of  these  Play  Days  is  not  to 
foster  competition  between  schools  but  com- 
petition with  other  girls.  That  is,  each  team 
would  be  made  up  of  one  girl  from  each 
school  or  group  represented,  so  that,  in  no 
case  would  there  be  anything  but  individual 
and  team  competition. 

Miss  Edna  Henley  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  brought  out  the  point  that  this  sort 
of  thing  brings  out  the  play  spirit  and  fos- 
ters good  fellowship  among  the  girls. 

In  playing  with  girls  in  other  schools  for 
the  Blind  the  group  decided  on  the  age  limit 
of  fourteen  and  over. 

In  case  of  Play  Days  with  nearby  schools, 
all  girls  would  take  part  and  be  grouped  by 
teams  according  to  age. 

This  type  of  program  could  be  held  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  either  in  the  gymnasium 
or  out  of  doors,  according  to  the  conditions 
and  facilities  of  the  school  acting  as  host. 
October  was  mentioned  as  a  likely  time 
since  there  are  fewer  activities  going  on 
early  in  the  school  year.  Saturday  was  chosen 
for  the  day  of  play  but  of  course  this  could 
be  changed  to  suit  different  needs.  The  morn- 
ing session  would  consist  of  social  games 
for  the  introduction  and  mixing  of  the  dif- 
ferent girls.  Teams  would  be  chosen  then  by 
having  the  girls  line  up  behind  each  other 
according  to  schools  and  numbering  off. 
Then  the  ones  would  be  on  the  Read  team, 
the  twos  the  Black,  etc.  An  announcement 
would  be  made  that  the  final  event  of  the 
afternoon  would  be  a  stunt  by  each  of  the 
teams.     This   would  "furnish   opportunity   for 
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individual  initiative  and  ability.  The  games 
of  the  afternoon  w^ould  be  purely  competi- 
tive ones,  followed  in  the  evening  by  some 
social  event  such  as  a  dance  or  a  party.  If 
the  last  of  October  is  chosen  as  the  time,  a 
Hallowe'en  party  would  be  excellent. 

Awards,  if  any,  could  be  ribbons — noth- 
ing of  intrinsic  value  should  be  given  since 
we  do  not  wish  to  over-emphasize  the  idea 
of  winning. 

This  program  has  been  centered  around 
activities  for  girls  but  may  be  adapted  for 
boys  should  the  need  arise. 


If  anyone  is  interested  in  the  above  plan 
and  would  like  to  offer  suggestions  or  ask 
questions  pertinent  to  taking  part  in  such 
a  program,  please  communicate  with  any 
one  of  the  following"  instructors: 

Laura  Northern  Smith,  Maryland  School  for 

the   Blind,   Overlea,   Maryland. 
Barbara    Ellen    Bartlett,    Connecticut   School 

for  the  Blind,  10  Holcomb  St.,  Hartford, 

Connecticut. 
Edna  L.  Henley,  North  Carolina  School  for 

the  Blind,  Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

"The  National  Athletic  Association  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind" 

Marie  H.  Cobb 
Girls'  Physical  Director,  Western  Pennsylvania   School   for  the  Blind,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


The  National  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  was  organized  in  the 
Spring  of  1908.  Since  that  time,  the  Con- 
stitution, By-Laws,  and  Rules  have  been  re- 
vised several  times;  the  last  time  being  in 
1935. 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to 
encourage  physical  development,  arouse  the 
spirit  of  true  sportsmanship,  create  and 
maintain  a  school  spirit  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  bring  them  into  closer  contact  with 
one  another.  All  of  which  are  so  very  es- 
sential in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  such  a 
worthwhile  phase  of  the  physical  education 
work!    Why? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  physical  de- 
velopment. All  students  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty-five  years,  unless  excused 
by  a  physician  are  required  to  compete  in 
the  Contest,  and  are  properly  classified  ac- 
cording to  age,  weight,  and  height.  The 
regular  moderate  training  soon  develops  co- 
ordination and  muscular  control. 

■Educationally  and  socially,  participation 
in  these  Contests  brings  our  students  a 
knowledge  of  what  their  seeing  brothers  and 


sisters  are  talking  about  when  they  speak  of 
track  athletics.  They,  too,  can  take  part  in 
conversations  upon  this  subject,  discuss  out- 
standing records  obtained  in  the  standing 
broad  jump,  shot  put,  basket-ball  throw, 
three  consecutive  jumps,  rope  climb,  and  the 
various  dashes.  In  fact,  many  are  even 
qualified  to  compete  in  these  events  with 
their  sighted  friends. 
V  Without  a  doubt  this  Association  is  one  of 
the  finest  mediums  for  creating  and  teach- 
ing true  sportsmanship.  The  contestants 
soon  learn  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet; 
especially  so  if  there  is  individual  competi- 
tion; also  competition  between  the  classes 
taking  part  in  the  contest  within  the  school. 

During  the  training  season,  frequent  pep- 
meetings  with  speeches,  rousing  pep-songs, 
and  the  reading  of  records  play  a  major  part 
in  promoting  interest  and  school  spirit. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of 
teaching  a  brand  new  game  to  a  class  and 
find  during  the  teaching  process  a  decided 
lack  of  interest  and  indifference?  It  all 
seemed  such  up-hill  work.  Yet,  after  the 
game     has     been     thoroughly     learned     and 
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played  several  times,  keen  interest  develops, 
and  the  game  is  put  among  the  favorites. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  Track  Athletics. 
To  teach  beginners  is  rather  discouraging 
at  times,  and  requires  an  untold  amount  of 
patience.  Yet,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  instructor. 

First  of  all,  we  must  strive  to  develop  in 
our  students  the  desire  for  an  active,  robust 
and  healthy  life:  always  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  enthusiasm  and  keen  interest,  es- 
pecially, in  the  poorest  ones;  also  frequent 
words  of  praise  and  encouragement  are  es- 
sential. Finally,  if  the  instructor  believes  in 
himself,  he  will  soon  replace  the  fear  and 
helplessness  in  the  student's  mind  with  that 
confidence  which  is  sure  to  bring  the  de- 
sired results. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Athletic  Association  of 
the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  he  asked  to  have 
the  following  matters  brought  before  the 
meeting: 

1.  The  necessity  of  avoiding  errors  when 
finding  the  averages  in  each  event.  If  it 
is  possible,  he  asked  that  an  adding  ma- 
chine be  used.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  best  faculty  mathematicians  help 
in  this  work.    If  there  are  three  recorders 


taking  the  same  records  for  each  event, 
and  these  three  records  are  averaged  by 
three  different  people,  errors  would  soon 
be  eliminated. 

2.  If  a  school  cannot  hold  their  contests  as 
planned,  the  Executive  Committee  should 
be  notified  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  If  a  student,  entered  in  the  contest,  can- 
not compete  in  all  events,  a  reason  should 
be  given. 

4.  The  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  stop- 
watches, and  the  recording  of  results 
should  be  read  carefully.  Here  again  the 
averages  should  be  correctly  computed. 

5.  It  has  been  suggested  that  students  whose 
I.  Q.  is  less  than  70  be  eliminated  from 
the  Contest.  This  is  worthy  of  discussion. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
these  children  need  physical  development 
as  well  as  the  others  and  occasionally  we 
find  some  who  are  quite  capable  of  doing 
this  kind  of  work  in  spite  of  a  low  I.  Q. 

6.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many  South- 
ern schools  participating  in  these  contests 
at  the  present  time.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  them  as  well  as  to  other 
Schools  to  join  the  National  Athletic  As- 
sociation of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
"Intramural  System" 

Matthew  de  jVIartino 


Some  physical  educators  are  of  the  opinion 
that  intramural  athletics  are  about  thirty 
years  old,  but  some  time  ago  I  heard  A.  V. 
Somborski  of  Harvard  say  that  reading  in 
the  ancient  classics  he  read  of  foot  races  be- 
tween the  soldiers  within  the  same  unit, — 
that  is  really  intramural  athletics.  There  is 
within  us  a  natural  desire  for  competition 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  a  sport,  you  naturally 
and  immediately  want  to  choose  teams  and 
compete  against  one  another.  The  word  intra- 
mural  comes   from   the    Latin    which   means 


strictly  within  the  walls  or  within  the  In- 
stitution. What  is  new  is  the  organization 
of  what  is  called  intramural  athletics  which 
received  a  very  great  impetus  about  1913. 
The  name  itself  was  invented  by  a  professor 
of  Latin  at  the- University  of  Michigan  about 
1910. 

Within   the   intramural  program   there   are 
definite  stages  which  I  will  briefly  mention. 

1.  Spontaneous  games, — impromptu;   pick- 
up games. 

2.  That    of    student    organization — for    ex- 
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ample,  classes  will  promote  athletics  be- 
tween them  through  a  class  committee. 

3.  The  stage  in  which  the  athletic  associa- 
tion begins  to  take  over  the  intramural 
activities. 

4.  This  stage  is  the  one  in  which  the  in- 
tramural directors  are  now  working  and 
the  one  which  is  undoubtedly  the  san- 
est, because  of  the  fact  that  quality  is 
being  stressed  as  well  as  quantity,  which 
of  course  is  most  important  in  our 
schools. 

In  our  schools  our  aim  should  be  to  get 
the  students  out  for  different  activities  regu- 
larly, especially  the  totally  blind  child  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  blind  child,  left  to 
himself,  just  sits  and  shows  no  interest 
or  desire  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  activities. 
Therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  such  a  child  in  some  activity. 

There  are  within  an  intramural  system 
numerous  objectives,  but  I  believe  that  the 
following  are  really  the  practical  points. 

1.  Sportsmanship. 

2.  Recreation — the  purpose  there  being  to 
retain  the  fun  of  the  old  impromptu 
challenge  matches. 

3.  Social  contacts — ^development  of  friend- 
ship. 

4.  Health  through  exercise  as  in  the  de- 
velopment of  strength,  endurance  and 
coordination. 

5.  Carry-over  interest, — teaching  the  stu- 
dents games  which  they  can  carry  on 
and  play  with  friends  after  school  days. 

In  recent  years  an  activity  for  every  one, 
and  every  one  active  has  become  a  practical 
and  active  motive  of  the  program.  This  has 
become  quite  general.  There  is  a  great  dan- 
ger for  the  instructor  to  devote  most  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  select  few,  while  the 
majority  of  the  students  are  left  on  the  side 
lines. 

A    Suggested    Plan    for    Organizing    an 
Intramural  Program 

A  division  of  the  various  sizes  of  boys  is 
needed  to  carry  out  the  program;  accord- 
ingly a  division  can  be  made  incorporating  a 
major  and  minor  league.  In  the  major 
league,  include  boys  10,  11,  and  12  grades, 
and  also  any  boys  from  the  lower  grades 
who  are  large  enough  and  have   the  ability 


to  play  with  the  older  boys  in  the  major 
league.  The  minor  league  consists  of  boys 
in  the  7,  8,  and  9  grades,  and  if  necessary 
any  boys  from  the  major  league  grades  who 
are  under  five  feet  in  height.  These  two 
leagues  make  a  dividing  line  that  gives  every 
boy  an  equal  chance,  for  he  does  not  play 
with  a  size  and  an  ability  handicap. 
Method  of   Organizing  Teams 

A  boy  is  chosen  for  a  captain,  he  then 
chooses  a  boy  for  an  assistant  captain.  The 
two  boys  together  then  proceed  to  get  up 
their  teams.  This  method  develops  boys  into 
leaders.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  if 
any  one  team  is  loaded  with  the  best  ath- 
letes the  team  can  be  split. 

Scheduling  of  games.  Each  morning  a 
list  is  posted  for  the  teams  to  play  that  day. 
The  captains  are  responsible  for  the  equip- 
ment. 

Giving  awards  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion.  At  Perkins  where  we  have  inter- 
cottage  sports,  we  award  a  trophy  for  the 
major  sports,  which  include  football,  swim- 
ming and  track.  This  trophy  is  kept  by  the 
cottage  until  the  end  of  the  semester. 

In  the  physical  education  classes  the  boys 
should  be  taught  the  real  worth  of  sport, 
the  various  movements,  the  form  and  skills 
required.  There  is  more  in  play  than  just 
exercise.  The  carry  over  value  should  be 
in  evidence  not  only  in  the  intramural  pro- 
gram but  for  later  life  skill  and  movement 
adaptation. 

It  has  been  my  personal  experience  and 
no  doubt  it  has  been  with  other  instructors 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  physical  education 
program  in  schools  for  the  blind,  that  the 
students  who  participate  in  the  athletic  pro- 
gram maintained  in  our  various  schools  are 
the  most  normal  of  our  pupils  in  general 
appearance.  The  truth  of  this  is  obvious, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  blind  student 
to  engage  in  sports,  games,  and  gymnasium 
work  without  acquiring  a  greater  freedom  of 
body  movement,  without  gaining  a  consider- 
ably greater  degree  of  that  chief  essential, 
self-confidence.  Courage  and  a  sense  of 
proportion  must  be  enriched  by  active  par- 
ticipation in  normal  physical  exercise. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  physical  education  that 
the  instructor  has  a  greater  opportunity  to 
develop   character,   personality,  good   sports- 
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manship,  and  moral  behavior  which  are 
qualities  which  make  the  individual  more 
desirable  and  acceptable  to  society.  It  is 
during  participation  in  games  that  the  stu- 
dent can  be  taught  the  desirability  of  fair 
play,  which  is  most  essential  in  the  game  of 
life. 

Thus  we  find  that  to  disregard  the  phy- 
sical education  of  the  blind  student  who  has 
the  tendency  to  drop  out  of  a  game  and 
stand  on  the  side  line,  is  to  lose  a  maximum 
of  mental  alertness,  to  render  impossible  nor- 
mal physical  appearance,  and  to  deprive  him 
of  sharing  in  the  greatest  joy  of  life, — whole- 
some physical  recreation.  No  amount  of 
motivation  that  properly  stimulate  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  physical  expression  of  self 
can  rightfully  be  ignored,  and  motivation  is 
best  afforded  by  games  and  sports. 

We  do  not  have  a  strictly  intramural  sys- 
tem at  Perkins  Institution,  the  cottage  fam- 
ily plan  does  afford  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment for  inter-cottage  athletics.  From  the 
first  of  October  to  Thanksgiving  Day  foot- 
ball competition  among  these  cottages  is 
keen.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  trophy  is 
awarded  to  the  cottage  winning  the  largest 
number  of  games.  These  games  are  played 
three  days  a  week  at  4:10.  For  those  boys 
who  did  not  make  the  football  team,  other 
activities  are  provided,  such  as  football, 
horse  shoe  pitching,  bean  bag,  push 
ball,  roller  skating,  and  hikes,  and  many 
other  types  of  games.  These  activities  are 
carried  on  from  one-thirty  to  two-thirty 
daily.  Our  aim  is  to  get  every  boy  in  some 
form  of  activity. 

With  the  advent  of  winter  the  football  is 
laid  away  and  indoor  sports  hold  sway.  A 
series  of  indoor  track  meets,  swimming 
meets  and  some  forms  of  basketball  games 
take  prominence  on  the  sport  program.  The 


track  and  swimming  meets  are  scheduled 
and  arranged  by  the  Perkins  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  composed  of  the  student 
body  and  members  of  the  faculty.  These 
meets  are  inter-cottage.  During  the  noon 
period,  skating,  coasting  and  hiking  are  en- 
joyed by  a  large  number  of  the  students. 

With  the  disappearance  of  snow  and  the 
soft  and  enlivening  weather  of  April  is  the 
signal  for  outdoor  activity  once  again.  This 
signifies  that  competition  for  some  of  the 
boys  for  a  place  on  the  official  track  team 
is  under  way.  While  for  other  boys  compe- 
tition is  on  for  a  place  on  the  cottage  team, 
and  the  candidates  are  numerous.  Boys  who 
perhaps  lack  interest  in  track  or  perhaps  feel 
that  their  chances  to  win  a  place  on  one  of 
the  teams  are  slim,  turn  to  other  activities — 
boating,  hiking,  pitching  horse  shoes  and 
other  types  of  games. 

Nowadays  in  the  schools  for  the  seeing 
children  a  recreational  program  is  considered 
necessary  and  has  an  important  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  school.  I  am  sure  that 
the  teachers  of  the  blind  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  such  a  program  is  even 
more  important  in  our  schools. 

If  it  is  apparent  that  the  physical  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  our  boys  and  girls  for 
their  character,  mental,  moral  and  physical 
development,  then  it  is  equally  essential  that 
those  of  us  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
physical  educational  program,  should  make 
all  possible  effort  to  set  up  a  recreational 
program  which  would  enable  every  pupil  to 
receive  such  training  and  development.  If 
we  can  give  this  training  and  development  to 
a  higher  percentage  of  our  pupils  and  in- 
crease participation  in  games  and  sports 
through  the  medium  of  intramural  activities, 
then  we  should  foster  and  develop  an  intra- 
mural system  in  our  schools. 
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First  of  all  comes  the  question.  Should 
there  be  any  dif¥erence  in  the  amount  of 
time  set  aside  for  a  Physical  Education  class 
of  blind  girls  and  boys  than  for  a  class  of 
seeing  children? 

We  strive  to  produce  a  child  as  nearly 
normal  as  is  possible  both  mentally  and  phy- 
sically. We  have  more  difficulties  to  over- 
come in  achieving  the  desired  results  than 
do  the  teachers  of  normal-sighted  girls  and 
boys.  We  should  allow  enough  time,  there- 
fore, so  that  \\&  may  overcome  these  added 
difficulties  and  at  the  same  time  physically 
educate  the  child  as  a  normal  child. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  this  purpose 
is  debatable  even  in  public  schools  and  is 
quite  varied  in  different  sections  and  states. 
We  want  to  consider  the  time  that  would 
most  nearly  apply  to  the  greatest  number  of 
schools  and  at  the  same  time  achieve  the 
desired  objectives. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and 
elementary  schools.  Twenty  minutes  a  day 
is  the  minimum  time  to  be  actually  active 
on  the  floor  or  in  class — time  being  added 
for  passing  to  and  from  class,  for  taking  a 
shower  and  for  dressing.  There  are  schools 
where  a  daily  program  may  not  be  possi- 
ble or  where  other  ideal  conditions  ma}'  not 
exist.  Then  in  order  to  obtain  the  results,  a 
period  may  be  held  every  other  day  and  may 
be  lengthened  to  equal  one  each  day.  A  set 
time  for  the  passing  to  and  from  class  and 
for  dressing  cannot  be  made  since  the  sur- 
rounding situations  vary  in  almost  every 
school.  Some  schools  carry  on  the  physical 
education  classes  a  greater  distance  from 
the  classroom  than  do  others.  Most  schools 
have  different  dressing  arrangements.  Ad- 
justments, therefore,  are  necessary  to  fit  the 
local  situation. 

In  these  elementary  grades  we  are  taking 
for    granted    that    the    classroom    teacher    is 


having  short  periods  of  recreation  and 
rhythm  training  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
This  cooperation  is  considered  part  of  our 
program  and  is  a  necessary  part  in  order 
for  the  objectives  to  be  realized.  Another 
part  of  the  program  is  the  recesses  which 
should  come  at  least  twice  each  day  and 
should  include  all  grades.  They  should  last 
not  less  than  ten  minutes. 

For  Grammar  and  High  Schools  the  pro- 
gram should  include  enough  time  to  allow 
30  minutes  as  a  minimum  amount  for  par- 
ticipation. As  in  the  lower  grades,  more 
time  is  added  for  dressing  and  passing  to 
and  from  class.  The  minimum  number  of 
classes  would  be  three  each  week.  The  ideal 
number  would  be  one  each  day.  Where  such 
a  program  can  be  arranged,  the  results  are 
much  better. 

Coming  back  to  the  amount  of  time  al- 
lowed for  dressing  and  passing  to  and  from 
class,  one  great  danger  we  should  all  avoid 
is  allowing  insufficient  time.  In  order  to  en- 
courage and  urge  the  child  to  be  able  to 
dress  quickly  and  arrive  on  time  for  the 
next  class,  do  we  increase  the  nervous  ten- 
sion which  is  usually  more  dominant  in  the 
blind  child?  This  question  demands  con- 
sideration by  everyone  who  has  any  respon- 
sibility in  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
child. 

One  of  the  most  usual  arrangements  for 
the  schedule  of  physical  education  classes  is 
alternating  them  with  the  academic  classes. 
This  sometimes  of  necessity  limits  the 
length  of  the  physical  education  class.  If  this 
arrangement  can  be  maintained  and  at  the 
same  time  an  adequate  amount  of  time  is  al- 
lowed for  the  physical  education  class,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

Another  and  different  t3'pe  of  physical 
education  class  that  should  be  considered  is 
the  corrective  class.    This  should  come  two 
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or  three  times  a  week  and  the  periods  should 
last  from  twenty  minutes  to  one  hour.  The 
hour  period  includes  the  time  for  dressing, 
shower  and  passing  and  is  intended  for  the 
High  Schools  and  Junior  High  Schools.  The 
twenty  minute  period  includes  just  the  time 
for  corrective  work,  and  the  time  for  dress- 
ing, shower,  etc.,  must  be  added.  For  grades 
below  Junior  High  School  this  time  may 
apply. 

No  one  time  can  be  set  that  will  really  fit 
in  with  the  schedules  of  all  schools.  Varying 


conditions  and  local  situations  demand  dif- 
ferent adjustments  of  time  allowance.  When 
working  out  the  amount  of  time  for  physical 
education  classes,  keep  in  mind  the  time 
for  active  participation  and  add  sufficient 
time  for  dressing  and  for  passing  to  and 
from  class.  Always  keep  in  mind  the 
general  objectives  of  physical  education  and 
remember  that  physical  education  is  close- 
ly integrated  and  thoroughly  coordinated 
with  the  general  purpose  of  education. 


Roujid  Table  Discussion 
"MODERN  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION" 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

"Scholastic  Track  and  Wrestling  Meets" 

Neal  F.  Quimby,  M.Ed. 
Physical   Education,   Pennsylvania   Institution   for   the   Instruction   of   the   Blind,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


The  problems  involved  in  competitive  ath- 
letics for  the  blind  have  been  discussed  fre- 
quently in  our  physical  education  round 
tables.  The  values,  under  proper  leader- 
ship, in  increased  physical  efficiency,  sports- 
manship, character  training,  and  social  de- 
velopment have  been  emphasized  several 
times.  I  shall  try  to  avoid  those  phases 
which  have  been  discussed  most  recently. 

Track  and  field  meets  have  offered  the 
traditional  mode  of  competition  between 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  our  track  meets 
we  have  clung,  in  most  cases,  to  the  stand- 
ing jumps  for  fear  we  would  neglect  those 
without  any  sight  if  we  tried  to  use  the  run- 
ning broad,  running  high,  running  hop,  step, 
and  jump,  etc.  I  believe  greater  benefits  may 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  running  events, 
especially  for  those  with  partial  vision.  We 
are  sometimes  too  prone  to  build  our  pro- 
gram around  the  totally  blind  pupil  and  then 
fit  the  seeing  student  in  more  or  less  hap- 
hazardly. 

Please  do  not  think  I  advocate  neglecting 
the  totally  blind  pupil  for  the  benefit  of  his 
more  fortunate  classmate,— far  from  it! 
Rather  I  would  say  the  program  should  be 


so  expanded  and  be  so  flexible  as  to  take 
care  of  all  types  of  pupils. 

Many  totally  blind  boys  are  capable  of 
doing  running  jumps  very  satisfactorily  if 
simple  modifications  are  made.  The  form 
for  the  running  high  jumps  does  not  require 
high  speed  and  depends  chiefly  upon  proper 
pacing  rather  than  sight.  In  the  running 
broad  jump,  a  wire  could  be  used  for  the 
run-way  and  the  take-off  could  be  several 
feet  in  width  so  that  the  blind  jumper  would 
not  miss  the  take-off.  One  judge  could 
watch  the  point  of  take-off,  and  the  meas- 
urements would  be  made  from  it. 

If  we  find  that  the  totally  blind  are  handi- 
capped so  that  they  can  not  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  who  have  some  vision, 
the  standing  jumps  may  be  kept  also.  Then 
we  could  run  more  events  in  our  meets.  This 
would  give  more  pupils  a  chance  to  com- 
pete, especially  if  we  limit  the  number  of 
events  which  any  one  pupil  can  enter. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  sprints  the  amount  of  real 
vigorous  exercise  involved  in  our  present 
track  program  is  very  limited.  The  running 
jumps  provide  far  more  strenuous  physical 
activity. 
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The  use  of  running  jumps  would  facilitate 
the  question  of  scheduling  track  meets  with 
schools  for  the  seeing.  Distance  and  lack  of 
funds  make  meets  between  schools  for  the 
blind  difficult  and  often  impossible.  The  ad- 
dition of  seeing  schools  on  our  track  sched- 
ules should  result  in  increased  interest  and 
benefits.  The  social  contacts  with  those  with 
vision  should  be  most  beneficial. 

Wrestling  offers  another  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  contacts  with  schools  for  the  see- 
ing. The  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the 
public  that  those  without  sight  can  engage 
in  various  forms  of  strenuous  physical  ac- 
tivity, including  a  personal  contact  sport, 
such  as  wrestling,  should  not  be  neglected. 
However,  we  must  not  overlook  the  obvious 
danger  of  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  winning  teams.  Play  to  win, 
yes;  but  do  not  over-emphasize  the  necessity 
for  victories. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  wrestling  in 
schools  for  the  blind  during  the  past  six 
years,  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  this 
sport  for  the  blind.  At  least  five  or  six  of 
our  schools  now  support  wrestling  teams 
with  a  yearly  schedule  of  from  three  to 
twelve  meets,  and  many  of  the  meets  are 
with  schools  for  the  seeing.  The  scores  of 
the  meets  have  shown  clearly  that  the  blind 
can  hold  their  own  on  the  mat  even  against 
those  with  sight.  I  can  not  speak  for  all  the 
schools,  but  at  Overbrook,  we  compete  on 
even  terms  with  our  opponents.  We  follow 
the  National  Interscholastic  Rules  without 
any   special   adaptations. 

One  of  our  former  wrestlers,  a  totally 
blind  boy,  has  completed  a  successful  season 
as  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Varsity  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  demon- 
strating even  more  forcefully  that  this  sport 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  blind. 

A  program  of  competitive  athletics  which 
does  not  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  less  cap- 


able students  offers  pupil  stimuli  which  are 
difficult  to  secure  in  any  other  way.  One 
who  has  never  matched  skill  with  an  op- 
ponent, who  has  never  had  the  thrill  of  best- 
ing an  opponent  in  a  sprint  or  on  the  mat, 
can  not  possibly  understand  what  it  means 
to  a  pupil.  The  thrill  of  competitive  ath- 
letics must  be  experienced  in  order  to  be 
understood.  The  coach  understands  this  feel- 
ing and  utilizes  it  to  the  utmost  to  develop 
in  his  young  charges  those  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  contribute  to  the  making  of  real 
American  citizens.  There  are  few  teachers 
on  the  faculty  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
exert  the  tremendous  influence  on  the  pupils 
that  the  coach  exerts.  The  heat  of  the  track 
meet,  the  excitation  of  the  wrestling  mat  \ 
are  telling  places  in  which  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  an  effective  personality. 

The  athletic  curriculum  has  been  accused 
of  fostering  blind  o'bedience  to  authority, 
leading  to  the  development  of  masses  of  fol- 
lowers but  no  leaders. 

A  program  which  offers  opportunity  for 
mutual  assistance  and  cooperation,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  able  to  help  the 
less  able,  which  utilizes  the  able  as  group 
leaders,  will  develop  better  followers  of 
those  who  are  followers,  and  better  leaders 
of  those  who  are  leaders.  The  world  of  the 
blind,  like  the  world  of  the  seeing,  needs 
real  forceful  leadership.  The  athletic  pro- 
gram of  the  school  does  more  to  contribute 
to  this  phase  of  education  than  we  usually 
realize. 

It  behooves  those  of  us  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  physical  education  of  our  pu- 
pils, to  consider  carefully  the  aims  toward 
which  we  are  working  and  then  do  our  ut- 
most to  achieve  them,  without  mistaking 
means  for  ends.  Our  ultimate  objectives 
must  be  kept  in  our  consciousness  at  all 
times. 
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SOCIAL  DANCING  NOT  A  PART  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Schuyler  Houck 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 


Social  dancing  really  is  a  recreational  or 
leisure  time  activity.  It  may  be  considered 
an  active  leisure  time  activity  which  is  con- 
ducive to  individual  development;  physical, 
mental,  social. 

Coordination,  sense  of  rhythm  and  freedom 
of  movement  we  know  to  be  valuable  in  all 
around  individual  development.  Learning 
dance  steps,  movement  to  music  and  acqui- 
sition of  coordination  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment go  together  to  make  one's  dancing  ac- 
ceptable; however  just  learning  to  dance  is 
not  all. 

Any  group  recreational  activity  involves 
being  congenial  and  mixing  with  one's  as- 
sociates. We  may  call  it  social  adjustment. 
The  attitude  of  one  who  does  not  see  is  a 
dominant  factor  in  adjustment.  The  sight- 
less boy  and  girl  should  have  confidence,  but 
not  be  bold  or  forward  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  boring  to  his  associates.  Through  that 
confidence  let  one  learn  to  converse  with 
others,  to  be  congenial,  to  know  and  to  act 
the  little  courtesies  which  everyone  enjoys 
and  admires  in  a  young  man  or  woman.  In 
social  dancing,  such  small  things  as  ap- 
proaching and  accepting  partners  are  really 
worth  attention.  These  little  acts  which 
indicate  good  training  are  as  much  a  part  of 
any  social  life  as  the  activity  itself. 

May  we  assume  for  the  time  that  we  all 
recognize  social  dancing  as  being  desirable 
in    Schools   for    the    Blind.     All   right,   with 


whom  are  the  boys  and  girls  going  to  dance? 
I  have  found  that  boys,  after  learning  the 
simple  dance  steps,  have  no  interest  in 
dancing  with  boy  partners.  Girls  enjoy 
dancing  together  more  than  boys  do,  but 
at  that  they  are  not  enthusiastic  about  it. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  partners  are  the  real 
problem.  How  then  is  the  problem  going  to 
be  solved?  Who  are  the  partners  to  be  for 
the  boys  and  girls? 

There  are  several  possibilities.  I  will  here 
suggest  some;  however  I  will  make  no  ef- 
fort to  discuss  any  of  them.  These  are  pos- 
sible sources  of  partners,  1 — student  mixed 
dances.  2 — Employed  persons,  (teachers  and 
other  help).  3 — Boys  and  girls  from  organ- 
izations outside  the  school.  A — Have  students 
select  their  own  partners.  You  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  merits  and  pitfalls  of  each  of 
these  suggestions.  In  any  case  I  would 
recommend  that  program  dances  be  the  best 
procedure. 

In  conclusion  may  I  suggest  that  social 
dancing  includes  so  much  in  mental  and 
social  training  that  its  place  is  in  the  social 
rather  than  in  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram. Because  of  its  wide  sphere  of  possi- 
bilities for  training  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
teaching  stafif.  It  is  my  thought  that  those 
things  which  are  clearly  a  part  of  social 
training  are  too  big  and  too  vital  to  be  left 
to  any  one  individual  or  to  any  one  depart- 
ment. 


TYPEWRITING   TEACHERS 

No  meeting  reported. 
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SEVENTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  24,  1936 


"Music  as  an  Asset  to  the  Blind"  Miss  Lucille  Mahan,  Alabama 

Discussion  Miss  Elinor  L.  Schmidt,  Ohio 

"Bands  and  Orchestras"  Miss  Natalie   Bigelovv,  California 

Daniel  Popovich,  California 
Discussion  Emile   Treeing,   Arkansas 

Musical  Program  Directed  by   Miss   Nelle   Hanna,   North   Carolina 

1.  Violin — Romance — Svendsen  Mrs.  J.  Harris  Mitchell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Son  of  the  Puszta — Bela 

Accompanied  by  Miss  Nelle  Hanna,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.  Voice — Sylvia — Speaks  Miss  Jane  Hall,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Annie  Laurie — Scott 

Accompanied  by  Miss  Nelle  Hanna,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

3.  Piano — Romance  in  F  Sharp — Schumann  AIr.  John  Meldrum,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Op.  28,  No.  2 
Polonaise  in  C  Minor — Chopin 

Op.  40,  No.  2 

4.  Voice — Clouds — Charles  Mr.  Albert  Jones,   Kansas   City,   Kansas 

Without  a  Song — Youmans 

Accompanied  by  Miss  Helen  W.  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

5.  Violin — Adagio  from  Suite  No.  3 — Reis  Mr.  Wade  Drennan,  Vinton,   Iowa 

Polonaise   Brilliante — Wieniawski 

Accompanied  by  Miss  Annie  Ruth  Parr,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


MUSIC  AS  AN  ASSET  TO  THE  BLIND 

Miss  M.  Lucille  Mahan 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Music    is    the    expression    of    thought    and  small  measure  has  an  influence  upon   a  life 

feeling  through  the  medium  of  sound.    When  which     cannot     be     truly     estimated.      One 

we   think   of   its   progress    through   the    cen-  writer  has  said,  "I  regard  music  not  only  as 

turies    and    its    possibilities    for    the    future,  an  art,  whose  object  it  is  to  please  the  ear, 

when    we    think    of    the    great    masters    who  but  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 

have  been   inspired   to   write   it,   and   of   the  opening   our  hearts   and   of  moving  our  af- 

many   instruments   which    may   give    expres-  fections." 

sion  to  it,  we  realize  that,  of  all  the  arts,  music  Many      have      ignorantly      expressed      the 

is   the  greatest.  opinion  that  all  blind  people  are  blessed  with 

Music   may   be   a    great   asset    to    anyone;  musical   talent.    They  believe   that   God   has 

merely  the  ability  to  appreciate  it  in  a  very  compensated  them  for  their  loss  of  sight  by 
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endowing  them  with  this  great  gift.  This 
opinion  probably  came  about  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  our 
schools,  music  was  the  chief  accomplish- 
ment exhibited  on  public  occasions.  Today, 
when  so  many  lines  of  work  are  being  taught 
in  our  schools,  and  the  public  is  getting  away 
from  this  erroneous  idea,  we  must  strive 
earnestly  to  impress  upon  this  public  that 
there  are  many  among  our  number  who 
possess  real  musical  ability,  and  all  they 
ask  is  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  which  they  have  been  trained.  Just  now, 
when  so  much  is  being  crowded  into  our 
school  curriculum,  I  trust  we  shall  never  fail 
to  give  music  an  important  place  in  our 
courses  of  study.  One  of  our  former  pupils 
and  most  successful  teachers  has  said, 
"Music  is  the  greatest  boon  which  God  has 
granted  to  mankind;  and  no  matter  how 
imperfect  one's  knowledge  of  the  art  may 
be,  it  is  well  worth  the  time,  trouble  and 
expense  placed  upon  it." 

Music  may  be  quite  an  asset  to  the  blind 
child  of  pre-school  age.  Many  children  begin 
to  sing  very  early,  and  the  blind  child  is  no 
exception.  If  he  has  older  sisters  and  bro- 
thers, he  learns  the  songs  which  are  taught 
them  at  school.  If  he  happens  to  be  the 
child  of  parents  who  love  to  sing,  he  learns 
the  songs  which  his  mother  hums  as  she 
performs  her  daily  tasks,  or  those  which 
his  father  sings  to  him  in  the  evenings.  Such 
a  child  is  not  kept  in  the  background,  but  is 
often  asked  to  sing  when  there  are  guests 
in  the  home.  This  helps  him  to  overcome 
timidity,  and  teaches  him  a  lesson  in  self- 
reliance. 

Academic  work  must  be  begun  early,  and 
this  is  also  true  with  the  study  of  music. 
The  child  who  has  been  encouraged  to  sing 
at  home  usually  progresses  more  rapidly  at 
the  beginning  than  does  the  child  who  has 
never  sung.  It  is  a  great  event  in  the  life 
of  our  iirst-year  pupils  when  they  take  part 
in  the  choruses  in  the  primary  recital. 

The  beginning  of  the  study  of  piano  marks 
another  milestone  in  the  life  of  a  pupil.  What 
an  occasion  when  a  child  plays  in  public 
for  the  first  time!  In  the  Alabama  School, 
we  give  three  recitals  in  the  spring — the 
primary,  the  intermediate,  and  the  senior. 
These    recitals    are    not    only    fine    for    our 


pupils  musically,  but  afford  opportunity  for 
splendid  training  in  the  important  matter  of 
stage  presence. 

Piano  students  in  our  school  labor  under 
one  serious  handicap:  many  of  them  have 
no  pianos  upon  which  to  practice  during 
the  long  vacation.  A  number  of  them  live  in 
the  rural  districts  and  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  touch  a  piano  from  the  latter 
part  of  May  until  the  opening  of  school  in 
September.  All  of  us  indulge  in  air-castles 
at  times,  and  one  of  mine  is  that  when  my 
ship  comes  in,  I  shall  put  pianos  into  the 
homes  of  all  my  pupils  whose  parents  can- 
not afiford  to  buy  them. 

Music  is  an  asset  to  the  blind  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  the  pupil  who  does  good 
work  along  this  line  is  always  an  asset  to 
his  school.  The  student  who  can  play  and 
sing  well  is  usually  a  favorite  with  his 
school-mates;  and  his  influence  is  generally 
good,  as  the  study  of  this  art  breeds  refine- 
ment and  culture.  Such  a  pupil  is  as  a  rule 
loyal,  and  always  welcomes  an  opportunity 
to  represent  his  school  before   the  public. 

The  pupil  who  does  good  work  in  the 
music  department  is  usually  a  leader  in 
school  organizations.  His  ability  to  play 
hymns  well,  to  assist  his  fellow-students  in 
the  preparation  of  programs  from  week  to 
week,  makes  him  a  valuable  member  of  the 
religious  organizations  of  the  school. 

At  Talladega  we  have  a  combined  literary 
and  musical  organization  which  has  existed 
for  many  years.  Meetings  are  held  monthly, 
at  which  time  programs  are  presented  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  pupils  assisted 
by  their  teachers.  This  work  not  only  pre- 
pares our  students  to  appear  with  greater 
ease  in  our  spring  recitals  and  other  closing 
events,  but  plays  an  important  part  in  equip- 
ping them  to  meet  life  on  leaving  school. 

Many  of  our  schools  have  organized  glee 
clubs  which,  I  think,  are  wonderfully  bene- 
ficial. I  shall  never  forget  my  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  girls'  glee  club  while  at 
Overbrook.  A  number  of  times  during  the 
year  we  gave  a  program  at  some  church  in 
Philadelphia  or  vicinity.  No  prima  donna 
could  possibly  have  experienced  a  greater 
thrill  than  did  I  as  I  sang  to  those  church 
audiences.  After  the  program,  refreshments 
were  served  and  we  mingled  with  the  people 
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in  a  social  way.  I  realize  now  that  this  meant 
a  great  deal  of  extra  work  and  anxiety  for 
our  director,  but  I  think,  if  she  but  knew 
just  how  much  those  experiences  have 
meant  to  me  in  my  work,  she  would  feel 
somewhat  repaid  for  her  arduous  labors. 

As  our  schools  progress,  great  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  the  organization  of 
bands  and  orchestras.  Among  a  body  of 
students,  team  work  is  an  excellent  thing. 
These  organizations  not  only  encourage 
team  work  and  fine  school  spirit,  but  are 
exceedingly  beneficial  in  a  musical  way.  Our 
bands  and  orchestras  not  only  include  pupils 
who  are  interested  in  piano,  organ,  and 
voice  work,  but  take  in  some  who  seem  to 
have  very  little  ability  along  these  lines. 
Memorizing  only  the  one  part  seems  very 
easy  as  compared  with  the  memorizing  of 
complicated  piano  music.  Our  school  band 
has  been  in  existence  for  two  years,  and  our 
boys  enjoy  it  very  much.  Already  we  feel 
that  it  is  doing  much  toward  encouraging 
self-expression  with  the  members,  and  is 
stimulating  in  them  greater  confidence  in 
themselves. 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  does  not  oc- 
casionally indulge  in  a  bit  of  retrospection? 
As  I  think  of  my  school  days,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  recall  how,  from  year  to  year,  I 
grew  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  mas- 
ters. It  is  not  possible  to  express  my  esti- 
mate of  the  value  which  I  place  upon  the 
instruction  given  me  by  sighted  teachers. 
They  impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of 
good  hand  position,  accurate  fingering,  and 
correct  posture.  Through  them  I  was 
made  to  realize  that  if  a  bhnd  person  at- 
tains any  real  success  as  a  teacher,  he  must 
be  constantly  vigilant  in  carrying  out  these 
points  with  his  pupils — a  task  which  is 
twice  as  difficult  for  him  as  it  is  for  the 
teacher  with  sight.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
blind  teachers  who  directed  my  musical 
education  during  my  student  days  at  the 
Alabama  School  that  I  owe  the  real  inspira- 
tion for  my  life  work.  They  and  I  labored 
under  the  same  difficulties.  They  learned 
their  music  in  the  same  way  that  I  had  to 
learn  mine,  by  memorizing  it  from  the 
Braille  or  having  it  dictated,  note  for  note, 
from  the  printed  copy.  What  they  had  over- 
come, I  felt  that  I  might  in  a  measure  over- 


come; and  what  they  had  attained,  I  dared 
to  hope  that  I  might  one  day  attain. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  our  schools 
are  not  equipped  to  give  normal  courses,  a 
number  of  blind  people  are  successful  music 
teachers.  On  leaving  their  state  schools, 
some  have  been  aided  to  continue  their 
studies  in  conservatories  of  music  or  in 
other  schools  for  the  blind  such  as  Perkins 
and  Overbrook,  which  afford  better  musical 
advantages.  Of  the  comparatively  few  who 
specialized  in  music  during  the  four  years 
which  I  spent  as  a  pupil  at  Overbrook,  I 
know  of  six  who  are  earning  a  living  teach- 
ing music.  In  my  own  state,  I  know  per- 
sonally a  number  who  are  supporting  them- 
selves, and  in  some  cases  others,  in  this  man- 
ner. Many  who  are  not  actually  earning  a 
living  have  a  few  pupils,  and  even  a  very 
small  class  is  most  welcome. 

Most  musicians,  whether  they  see  or  do 
not  see,  first  get  themselves  before  the 
public  through  church  work.  Singing  in  a 
choir  or  playing  for  a  church  service  is  a 
splendid  way  to  advertise  one's  musical 
ability,  and  many  a  pupil  has  been  secured 
through  these  channels.  Some  blind  people 
are  paid  salaries  for  singing  in  church  choirs, 
but  many  of  them  receive  no  remuneration. 
This  experience,  however,  is  most  valuable, 
as  it  not  only  brings  them  in  contact  with 
those  who  see,  but  gives  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  and  real  service 
to  others. 

In  the  past,  and  in  our  own  day,  we  find 
organists  of  outstanding  abihty  among  the 
blind.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  of  blind 
American  organists  was  Dr.  David  D.  Wood, 
who  for  forty-six  years  was  organist  at  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  for  thirty-six  years  head  of  the 
organ  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
sical Academy,  and  was  examiner  and  ad- 
visor for  other  similar  schools.  He  inspired 
a  number  of  his  pupils  to  make  a  specialty 
of  the  organ.  Mr.  A.  W.  Williams  was  for 
many  years  organist  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Talladega,  Alabama.  Dr.  Rollo 
F.  Maitland  is  today  recognized  as  one  of 
America's  most  outstanding  organists.  There 
are  others  whose  names  are  worthy  of 
mention,  who  are  succeeding  today  in  this 
field.     Among    them    are    Mr.     Edward    L. 
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Henahan  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  Deason  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

So  often  pupils  have  asked  this  question: 
"What  is  the  use  of  my  studying  music?  I 
shall  never  earn  a  penny  playing  or  sing- 
ing." To  this  I  can  only  say,  that  in  my 
opinion  music  is  the  greatest  social  asset 
which  a  blind  person  can  possess.  One  of 
our  graduates  is  quite  a  successful  business 
man.  He  plays  the  piano  well,  and  has  a 
splendid,  well-trained  voice.  He  sings  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  his  city,  is  a  member 
of  the  Lions  and  Kiwanis  clubs,  and  sings 
with  the  men's  glee  club  of  his  town.  One 
of  our  most  successful  blind  teachers  gives 
in  brief  his  opinion  of  what  music  means 
socially  to  a  person  without  sight:  "Had  it 
not  been  for  the  musical  knowledge  ob- 
tained both  at  Talladega  and  Overbrook, 
I  should  not  be  known  even  in  my  own 
neighborhood;  but  as  it  is,  I  am  recognized 
and   respected   by  the  best  of  people." 

Some  of  our  number  have,  from  time 
to  time,  received  recognition  in  the  field  of 
composition.  Among  them  we  note  the 
English  composer  Wolstenholme,  who  is 
best  known  for  his  compositions  for  the 
organ.  Dear  to  the  hearts  of  music  lovers 
are  the  sublime  compositions  of  Dr.  David 
Wood,  whose  "There  Shall  be  No  More 
Night  There,"  and  "Behold,  I  Shew  You 
a  Mystery,"  closely  resemble  the  great  works 
of  the  immortal  Handel.  And  we  would  not 
forget    to    mention    Dr.    Adam    Geibel,    who 


wrote  much  for  our  Sunday  Schools  and 
churches,  and  who  shall  forever  live  in  such 
songs  as  "Little  Cotton  Dolly"  and  "Sleep. 
Kentucky  Babe."  Sir  Edward  Baxter  Perry, 
who  for  many  years  gave  most  instructive 
lecture  recitals,  has  given  to  us  compositions 
of  considerable  merit.  Today,  there  are 
blind  composers  whose  works  are  being  lost 
to  the  world  because  they  have  not  the 
means  to  publish  their  compositions.  A 
graduate  of  our  school  attended  Alabama 
College  for  two  years,  but  due  to  lack  of 
funds  was  unable  to  complete  her  course. 
The  director  of  music  at  the  College  said  of 
her:  "She  has  an  ability  in  composition  which 
is  God-given.  She  can  go  a  long  way  in 
that  field,  and  the  State  of  Alabama  could 
one  day  take  as  much  pride  in  Elsie  McBride 
as  in   Helen   Keller." 

Music  is  an  asset  to  the  blind  not  only 
because  of  its  social  and  financial  possibili- 
ties, but  because  of  the  great  wealth  of  hap- 
piness which  it  brings  to  them.  If  we  as 
teachers  are  sincerely  helping  our  pupils  to 
appreciate  and  interpret  the  highest  type  of 
music,  then  we  may  truly  say  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Baxter   Perry: 

"The    artist    passes    like    a    swift-blown 

breeze 
Of    vapor    floating    up    from    summer 

seas; 
But    Art    endures    as    long   as    life    and 

love; 

For   her    I    strove." 


DISCUSSION 

"Music  as  an  Asset  to  the  Blind" 

Miss  Elinor  L.  Schmidt 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


We  are  all  agreed  that  music  is  a  most 
valuable  asset  to  the  blind,  therefore,  the 
most  vital  question  before  us  now  is,  what 
can  we,  as  teachers,  do  to  make  the  study 
of  music  more  valuable  and  practical  to  our 
pupils?  Since  many  of  our  children  upon 
leaving  school  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  further  their  musical  education,  the  time 
has    come   when   our   residential   schools   for 


the  blind  must  be  equipped  to  give  conserva- 
tory work  for  the  more  talented  pupils.  Our 
teachers  must  be  specialists  in  their  own 
field,  and  they  must  study  constantly  the 
latest  methods  and  materials.  Thanks  to 
our  conservatories  and  music  supervisors' 
conferences,  much  material  has  been  made 
available   to   the   profession. 

After  the  primary  needs  of  the  child,  food, 
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shelter,  and  clothes,  have  been  satisfied,  we 
must  equip  him  to  meet  life  in  all  its  phases 
not  only  with  book  knowledge,  but  with 
ideals  which  will  fortify  him  to  meet  emerg- 
encies arising  in  later  life.  Education  should 
teach  high  ideals  of  religion,  patriotism, 
clean  living  and  right  thinking.  The  child 
must  learn  to  be  independent  in  his  work 
and  also  have  a  discriminating  judgment  of 
what  is  best.  Music  occupies  a  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  child's  life. 

The  purpose  of  music  education  is  to  bring 
the  child  from  the  imitative  to  the  creative 
stages  and  to  teach  him  to  live  spiritually. 
Music  in  the  life  of  a  sightless  child  has,  if 
possible,  a  more  important  place  than  it  has 
in  the  life  of  the  average  normal  boy  or  girl. 
The  child  who  is  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
sight  has  a  void  in  his  life  which  must  be 
filled,  and  music,  of  all  the  arts,  seems  the 
best  fitted  to  satisfy  his  needs  and  to  compen- 
sate in  a  measure  for  what  he  has  lost. 

Music  education  must  include  a  well 
rounded  program  which  will  give  the  stu- 
dent the  broadest  possible  outlook  on  life. 
The  course  should  include  singing,  appreci- 
ation, music  reading,  ear  training,  melodic 
and  harmonic  dictation,  harmony  and  his- 
tory of  music  as  well  as  the  ability  to  play 
on  various  instruments.  The  training  of  the 
sightless  child  in  music,  must  be  practical 
and  fit  him  for  the  needs  of  life.  His  entire 
mental  horizon  should  be  expanded  and  en- 
riched through  the  medium  of  music,  which 
will  prove  to  him  a  source  of  greatest 
pleasure  and  recreational  value. 

Schools  are  democratic  and  their  stan- 
dards should  be  such  that  all  children  can 
enjoy  the  finest  in  music  and  also  appreciate 
the  best  standards  of  living.  An  excellent 
approach  to  a  music  education  and  apprecia- 
tion is  through  song.  All  children  like  to 
sing,  and  singing  is  the  most  democratic 
mode  of  expression  because  all  can  take  part. 
Musical  taste  can  be  judged  by  the  songs 
children  like  best.  Music  is  a  language  which 
is  universal,  it  is  the  speech  of  the  emotions. 
Singing  by  rote  is  very  productive  of  good 
results,  and  the  singing  of  good  songs  dur- 
ing school  life  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  for 
all,  and  that  is  the  main  purpose  of  music. 
In  schools  for  the  blind,  particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  singing,  as  this  is  a 


field  in  which  they  can  successfully  compete 
with  the  sighted.  Singing  is  a  real  medium 
of  self-expression  for  them. 

Many  of  our  pupils  do  not  come  from  a 
musical  environment,  so  from  the  moment 
the  child  enters  school,  we  must  try  to  in- 
stil in  him  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the 
art.  A  trained  supervisor  and  the  grade 
teacher  can  accomplish  wonders  along  these 
lines.  It  is  most  important  that  both  under- 
stand child  psychology.  The  supervisor 
must  be  a  specialist  in  music,  and  the  grade 
teacher  must  have  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  art  as  well  as  a  good  education.  If 
properly  directed,  the  smallest  and  most 
backward  child  will  soon  be  singing  simple 
rote  songs,  playing  singing  games,  and  tak- 
ing a  keen  delight  in  the  music  hour.  We 
have  had  a  course  in  music  education  for 
three  years  and  we  feel  it  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. Children  who  at  first  appeared  to  be 
hopeless  monotones,  are  now  singing  simple 
tunes  accurately  and  well  and  experiencing 
a  real  joy  in  so  doing.  In  a  program  of 
music  education,  a  taste  for  the  best  can  be 
developed  from  the  first  grade.  Our  exper- 
ience in  this  work  has  shown  that  the  in- 
fluence for  good  on  the  life  of  the  child,  is 
immeasurable.  When  he  hears  and  sings 
the  lovely  folk  music  of  all  countries,  his 
life  is  made  brighter  and  happier  and  the 
lives  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact are  also  enriched. 

Our  course  of  music  education  runs 
through  the  elementary  grades  and  through 
the  first  two  years  of  junior  high  school. 
We  feel  that  it  has  been  very  successful  in 
dealing  with  our  less  talented  pupils. 
Through  the  efforts  of  our  Superintendent, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Scarberry,  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  has  printed  Fores- 
man's  "First  Book  of  Songs".  In  another  year 
we  hope  to  have  books  for  all  the  grades. 
We  are  determined  that  every  child  who 
does  not  receive  either  private  or  class  in- 
struction in  piano,  shall  be  able  to  read  a 
simple  melody  in  Braille,  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  theory  of  music. 

As  Miss  Mahan  has  pointed  out,  mixed 
choral  and  glee  club  singing  should  be  a 
very  definite  part  of  the  musical  education 
of  the  high  school.  Such  training  is  a  fine 
preparation  for  taking  part  in  church  choir 
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work  in  their  own  communities  after  stu- 
ents  have  left  school.  Blindness  should  not 
prove  a  deterrent  in  such  activities.  If  the 
best  choruses  from  operas  and  oratorios, 
and  works  of  good  composers  are  studied 
in  school,  they  fit  the  student  for  all  types 
of  choral  singing  in  his  home  community. 

We  agree  with  Miss  Mahan  that  the  ap- 
preciation and  love  of  music  is  a  priceless 
asset  for  sightless  people.  After  graduation 
many  of  our  pupils  will  be  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  the  radio  or  their  own  resources 
for  diversion  during  their  leisure  time.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  teachers 
see  to  it  that  every  child  learns  to  listen  to 
and  appreciate   the  best  music. 

Many  adult  blind  have  dropped  music 
upon  leaving  school,  because  they  did  not 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Braille  nota- 
tion. If  we  can  aid  our  pupils  to  be  more 
independent  and  accurate  in  reading  the 
score,  we  will  have  rendered  them  a  real 
service. 

A  knowledge  of  staff  notation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  every  student  who  in- 
tends to  adopt  music  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. The  smallest  child  will  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  characters  and  notes  that 
his  sighted  companions  read.  Staff  notation 
should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  piano 
grade  and  continued  throughout  his  musical 
training.  The  fine  book  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished by  Perkins  Institute,  and  the  Nota- 
tion-Graph invented  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Beetz,  are  excellent  aids  for  obtaining  pro- 
ficiency in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
staff. 

Another  vital  qu^tion  is,  how  can  we  aid 
our  graduates  to  commercialize  the  music 
we  teach  them?  Not  all  music  students  can 
become  successful  teachers.  Some  must 
earn  a  living  by  playing  in  small  orchestras, 
singing  or  playing  over  the  radio  and  furn- 
ishing music  for  social  gatherings.  It  would 
seem    that    a    very    necessary    part    of    their 


equipment  is  a  good  understanding  of 
harmony.  The  knowledge  of  chord  progres- 
sions is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  memoriz- 
ing music,  and  if  the  student  can  harmonize 
a  melody,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  when 
he  is  unable  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
reader.  Harmony  also  plays  an  important 
part  when  the  performer  is  obliged  to  play 
the  lighter  types  of  music.  As  we  know,  the 
life  of  a  popular  song  is  very  short,  and  the 
blind  student  will  consume  considerable 
time  in  learning  the  composition,  and  when 
he  has  finished  it,  a  new  song  has  come  into 
vogue  and  the  student  is  again  compelled  to 
begin  work  on  a  newer  and  later  piece.  If, 
however,  he  has  the  ability  to  harmonize  a 
melody,  his  problem  is  solved  and  he  can 
better  commercialize  his  talents. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that 
blind  people  have  become  very  successful 
music  teachers,  fine  performers  and  gifted 
composers,  but  in  order  to  reach  that  desired 
goal,  the  sightless  musician  must  work  fifty 
per  cent  harder  than  his  sighted  competitor. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  failures  among  the  visually  handicapped. 
Their  early  lives  are  so  carefully  sheltered 
and  protected  in  school  and  at  home,  that 
they  do  not  realize  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  later  life.  It  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to 
train  pupils  in  a  thorough  and  practical  way 
and  to  show  them  how  to  meet  their  handi- 
cap squarely  and  courageously.  Even  though 
our  love  and  sympathy  for  them  might 
prompt  us  to  smooth  their  path,  it  is  better 
to  insist  upon  their  being  independent  while 
in  school.  This  training  will  prepare  them 
to  solve  many  of  life's  problems  successfully. 

As  some  one  has  said,  "The  time  is  prob- 
ably not  far  distant  when  music  will  stand 
revealed  perchance  as  the  mightiest  of  the 
arts  and  certainly  as  the  one  art  peculiarly 
representative  of  our  modern  world."  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  a  privilege  to  instil  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  sightless,  a  love  and 
appreciation  of  the  Art  of  Music? 
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ORCHESTRA  STUDY  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Natalie  Bigelow,  California 


To  what  end  is  orchestra  study  made  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  a  School  for  the 
Blind?  With  the  advent  of  the  radio  does 
the  importance  of  the  work  increase?  Is 
there  a  wider  field  for  the  blind  musician 
than  there  was  formerly?  To  what  extent, 
and  when,  should  a  teacher  encourage  in- 
tensive musical  education  for  a  blind  stu- 
dent, and  what  are  the  hazards  to  that  stu- 
dent of  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  other  ac- 
tivities,   for   the   sake    of   musical    emphasis? 

Such  are  the  questions  with  which  a 
teacher  of  orchestra,  or  any  other  musical)/ 
activity,  is  confronted  in  a  school  of  this 
type.  It  is  his  particular  duty  to  analyze 
the  potentiality  of  each  pupil,  and  to  de- 
termine to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  ends 
and  the  means  of  such  fulfillment. 

This  paper  outlines  the  way  in  which  the 
California  School  is  attempting  to  answer 
these  questions;  and  the  writer  invites  dis- 
cussion with,  and  criticism  from  colleagues 
in  other  localities. 

In  the  past,  orchestra  study  here  has  been  ^ 
solely  avocational.  It  has  aimed  to  en- 
courage a  love  of  good  music,  to  give  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  ensemble  routine, 
and  to  initiate  the  music  pupils  into  the  joys 
of  cooperative  music  making.  Whether 
from  a  material  standpoint,  and  with  differ- 
ing situations  on  the  outside,  we  are  able 
to  do  more  from  now  on,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

There  are  four  musical  group  activities  in 
the  School,  the  most  elementary  of  which 
is  the  Rhythm  Band,  composed  of  piano 
and  toy  instruments.  It  is  directed  by  Miss 
Gussie  Mast,  herself  blind,  who  organized 
the  activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  piano  stu- 
dents. Then  there  is  the  non-curricular , 
dance  orchestra  carried  on  voluntarily  by 
Mr.  George  Duncan,  the  type  of  group 
which  flourishes  unattended  in  probably  all 
the  schools.  This  dance  group,  composed 
of  piano,  percussion,  guitars,  accordion,  saxo- 
phone, etc.,  has  played  successfully  for  school 
parties;  and  with  time  and  study  would  be 
worthy  of  outside  patronage.  The  children 
acquire  their  jazz  ability  by  listening  to  the 


radio,  and  by  improvisation  at  the  piano. 
Either  Mr.  Duncan,  or  one  of  the  more 
gifted  students  plans  the  orchestration.  This 
year  the  school  is  the  proud  and  happy  pos- 
sessor of  the  beginnings  of  a  school  band, 
under  the  extremely  competent  direction  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Popovich,  who  will  discuss  his 
work  in  a  separate  paper. 

The  group  known  as  the  school  orchestra 
is  composed  of  strings,  some  winds,  a  few 
percussion  instruments,  piano  and  organ.  It 
is  organized  for  the  serious  study  of  good 
music  to  be  played  as  well  as  each  group 
permits.  In  this  work  we  strive  for  pure 
intonation,  awareness  of  balance  and  tone 
color  and  other  requisites  of  good  perform- 
ance. The  numbers  played  are  kept  well 
within  the  technical  range  of  the  performers 
in  order  that  the  work  will  not  be  so  time 
consuming  that  it  interferes  with  regular 
study  and  individual  progress,  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  the  greatest  musical  return 
shall,  in  this  case,  be  the  reward  of  a  min- 
imum of  effort.  The  parts  are  studied  in 
braille,  and  practiced  in  section  rehearsal. 
The  orchestra  works  as  a  unit  for  about  a 
month  before  each  program.  The  concerts 
represent  the  work  of  the  children  only  and 
we  do  not  bolster  the  group  with  outside 
talent. 

Whether  or  not  this  policy  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  blind,  must  be  determined  indi- 
vidually in  each  locality.  Having  the  chil- 
dren take  part  in  sonata,  trio  or  other  types 
of  chamber  music  with  seeing  children 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  valuable  exper- 
ience. It  is  one  step  in  adjustment  to  a  see- 
ing world. 

Nowadays  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
we  are  hearing  of  the  achievements  of  blind 
musicians  in  orchestra  work  and  on  the  air. 
I  am  indebted  to  Miss  A'larjorie  Harding, 
Director  of  Music  of  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  for  information  concerning  New 
York  musicians  and  the  work  of  the  Blind 
Artists  Bureau  on  WMCA.  Miss  Marion 
Kappes  in  Chicago  gave  me  information 
about  blind  musicians  there  and  in  Cleve- 
land.    In    the    April    13th    edition    of    TIME 
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there  is  an  article  about  Alec  Templeton,  the 
young  Scotch  artist,  who  has  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  his  playing.  Here  in 
San  Francisco  there  is  Mr.  John  Faivre, 
'cellist,  who  was  steadily  active  in  theatre 
work  until  such  playing  focussed  itself  in 
Hollywood.  Mr.  Faivre  was  not  a  member 
of  a  symphony  orchestra,  because,  as  any 
one  will  readily  see,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
blind  musician  to  watch  a  conductor.  From 
this  field  a  blind  musician  is  automatically 
■debarred.  However,  Mr.  Faivre  is  at  present 
an  N.  B.  C.  artist  on  call,  and  broadcasts 
frequently  for  Dobbsie  in  the  Shell  Happy 
Time.  Another  blind  musician  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  Mr.  Glen  Hurlbert,  who  was  with 
Tom  Coakley's  Orchestra  on  the  air.  Mr. 
Hurlbert  played  the  piano  and  did  much  of 
the  orchestration.  Orchestration  is  a  good 
field  of  activity  for  any  gifted  musician. 
The  blind  should  be  able  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles here.  Mrs.  Chapman,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Washington  School,  has  been 
good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of 
blind  musicians  who  are  using  their  music 
for  self-support,  either  entirely  or  partially. 
The  list  is  appended.  I  quote  a  paragraph 
from  her  letter  which  seems  so  pertinent 
that  it  bears  repeating  to  this  present  group: 

".  .  .  You  will  see  that  quite  a  number  of 
them  play  in  orchestras.  These  are  gradu- 
ates who  have  not  had  the  advanced  train- 
ing to  enter  the  more  serious  fields  of  work. 
They  play  wood,  winds  and  brasses  or 
drums  with  a  'double'  on  the  piano.  I  real- 
ize that  this  is  not  a  very  high  ideal  for  our 
music  pupils,  but  it  has  meant  "bread  and 
butter'  to  them  during  these  hard  years, 
which  is  as  much  as  any  one  could  expect 
to  do  in  any  field.  .  .  ." 

One  sentence  from  Mrs.  Chapman's  letter 
is  significant — namely,  "These  are  graduates 
who  have  not  had  the  advanced  training  to 
enter  the  more  serious  fields  of  work." 

At  present,  many  generally  gifted  blind 
people  enter  the  universities  with  a  view  to 
becoming  teachers,  lawyers,  or  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  in  the  fields  of  philosophy, 
languages  or  mathematics.  The  time  neces- 
sitated for  the  requisite  training  in  these 
cases  varies  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  years, 
in  addition  to  a  secondary  school  founda- 
tion.   Is  it  unreasonable  to  feel  that  the  same 


amount  of  intensive  education  should  be 
given  in  the  field  of  music  and  allied  sub- 
jects, before  a  blind  musician  is  expected 
to  take  his  place  in  the  professional  world? 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  there  are 
three  definite  aims  for  the  present  teacher  of 
blind  children.  The  first  is  the  early  recog- 
nition of  talent.  Music  study  not  only  en- 
tails the  acquisition  of  knowledge  but  the 
development  of  a  skill,  and  within  reason,! 
the  younger  the  child  is  in  beginning,  the 
greater  are  his  chances  of  later  achievement. 
Most  of  the  great  artists  have  had  their 
technical  equipment  at  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  while  few  schools  will  ever 
shield  a  genius,  yet  it  is  from  the  teaching 
of  genius  that  we  gain  much  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  treatment  of  talent.  It  is  sur- 
prising the  amount  of  healthy  musical  talent 
which  comes  to  light  when  a  child  has  the 
opportunity  of  being  exposed  to  many  phases 
of  musical  activity. 

The  next  emphasis  would  be  on  skill  in  I 
braille  technique,  and  more  braille  scores  ' 
easily  available. 

The  third  item  is  the  extension  of  the  ad-  | 
vantages  of  the  music  department  to  post 
graduate  or  other  blind  students,  who  could 
devote  their  time  to  music  study  free  of 
charge  and  under  the  instruction  of  compe- 
tent musicians  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  blind  and  their  specific  problems.  It 
might  be  then  that  we  would  find  more  blind 
musicians  taking  their  rightful  place  on  a 
higher  level  of  attainment.  And  should  they 
fail  to  find  monetary  compensation  the  re- 
ward of  their  studies,  at  least  they  have  made 
a  richer  existence  for  themselves  and  for 
those   about  them. 

List  of  blind  people  using  music  for  com- 
plete or  partial  support.  (Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Chapman,  Superintendent  of 
the   Washington   School.) 

PORTLAND— 

"^^Marguerite  Carney — Soprano  soloist,  radio, 
concert  work. 

*Frank  Sanders — Pianist  and  accompanist. 
Director  of  Music,  Oregon  School  for 
the   Blind,  Salem,   Ore. 

'^'Malcolm  Medler — Pianist,  organist  and 
composer.  M.  A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of   Oregon.    Julliard   Foundation 
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scholarship.  Teacher  and  church  organ- 
ist. Won  first  place  in  local  contest  for 
writing  of  anthem. 

^Mr.  Roberts — Very  successful  teacher  and 
organist  in  Salem,  Ore. 

^H.  B.  Deming — Director  of  Music,  School 
for  the  Blind. 

^Robert  Sherman — Pianist  and  'cellist.  Play- 
ed two  years  in  the  Portland  Junior 
Symphony  Orchestra,  'cello  section. 
Teaching  and  pla3nng  piano  and  'cello 
in  dance  orchestras,  also  in  restaurant. 

'Harold  Baxter — Originated  the  "Kelso 
Norse  Band"  of  Kelso,  Wash.    This  or- 


ganization plays  at  dances,  Norse  music 
in  costume.  Very  popular  in  this  sec- 
tion.    Broadcast   every   week   last   year. 

Among  our  graduates  who  have  used  their 
music  for  self-support  are:  *Harry  Gif?ord, 
^Gilbert  Lane,  *Lonnie  Gallemore,  Kenneth 
Clair,  and  George  Howeller.  These  boys 
play  in  dance  orchestras  as  a  rule.  Two  of 
them  are  now  in  their  last  year  at  college, 
but  use  music  in  vacations  and  at  school  to 
help  themselves  along. 


*Totalh  Blind.. 


THE  BAND  IN  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Daniel  Popovich,  California 


The  use  of  the  military  band  as  a  means 
of  inspiring  troops  with  courage  and  enthusi- 
asm is  as  old  as  war  itself.  The  blind  stu- 
dent who  masters  a  musical  instrument  such 
as  the  cornet  or  trombone  is  not  only  given 
a  means  of  self-expression  but  he  also  ac- 
^  quires  a  self-assurance  and  confidence  that 
I  believe  is  very  helpful  in  facing  life's  prob- 
lems. The  correction  of  poor  posture,  which 
seems  to  be  all  too  prevalent  among  the 
blind,  is  another  natural  outgrowth  from  the 
proper   study   of   wind   instruments. 

Not  all  students  are  blessed  with  good 
voices  for  singing.  For  them  there  is  always 
some  instrument  in  the  band  or  orchestra 
adequate    to    express    their    musical    nature. 

Besides  a  musical  ear,  keen  rhythmic  grasp, 
and  a  responsiveness  to  the  beauty  of  aural 
images,  the  instrumental  player  should  have 
a  mechanistic  ability  of  a  high  order.  Pioneer 
band  and  orchestra  directors  have  wisely 
gone  to  the  school  manual  training  shops 
for  talent. 

It    is    interesting    to    note    that    the    early 

V"    adolescent   years    are    those    in    which    skills 

are    acquired    with    amazing    facility.     The 

study  of  a  musical  instrument  is  ideal  as  an 

outlet  for  this  latent  ability. 

Problems  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind  are  not  so  very  differ- 
ent from  the  sighted.    In  college  I  sang  for 


some  time  in  an  a  cappella  chorus.  We 
memorized  all  our  programs.  There  was  a 
pleasure  experienced  in  singing  the  inner 
harmonic  voices  that  surprised  me.  Previ- 
ously I  had  considered  sight  reading  the 
greatest  fun  in  participating  in  orchestras, 
bands,  or  vocal  groups.  The  necessity  of 
first  memorizing  the  ensemble  numbers 
should  give  the  blind  musical  experiences 
and  satisfactions  which  most  sighted  mu- 
sicians are  too  lazy  to  acquire. 

I  have  used  Braille  musical  notation  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  band  ensemble  as  I 
believe  it  unwise  to  allow  the  players  to  be- 
come dependent  on  some  sighted  musician 
to  dictate  parts  to  them.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents say  that  it  takes  longer  to  learn  the 
music  through  Braille  than  dictation.  I  feel 
that  as  it  is  the  only  means  for  them  to  read 
music,  it  is  just  as  deplorable  for  the  blind 
not  to  use  the  Braille  musical  notation  as  it 
would  be  for  the  sighted  to  play  by  ear  ex- 
clusively. 

The  use  of  the  piano  is  a  great  help  in 
keeping  the  performers  together.  I  usually 
play  them  a  bar  or  two  of  music  as  an  intro- 
duction. The  school  has  purchased  extra 
mouthpieces  for  the  different  instruments. 
This  enables  us  to  give  about  twice  as  many 
students  a  chance  to  study  as  would  other- 
wise  be  possible.     Players   are  permitted   to 
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choose  the  instrument  best  suited  to  their 
physical  qualities.  Sometimes  a  student  will 
work  for  a  short  period  on  several  instru- 
ments before  making  a  final  decision  as  to 
which  he  is  best  suited.  At  first  I  encouraged 
those  with  part  of  their  sight  to  take  up  the 
woodwind  instruments.  However,  exper- 
ience has  taught  me  that  the  totally  blind 
are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  reeds. 
In  teaching  the  wind  instruments  I  com- 
bine individual  and  group  instruction.  I 
do  not  believe  that  class  instruction  alone  is 
ever  a  success  in  teaching  any  musical  instru- 
ment.    Breathing    exercises,    fingering,    and 


scales  in  various  rhythmical  patterns  can 
all  be  successfully  taught  in  groups. 

I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  go  into  music 
as  a  profession  unless  possessed  of  very  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  enough  persistence  in 
his  character  to  pursue  music  as  a  serious 
study  over  a  period  of  years  comparable  to 
the  time  required  for  successful  practice  of 
law  or  medicine. 

For  those  students  especially  talented  in 
jazz  the  field  is  greater  and  probably  easier. 
I  do  not  like  to  encourage  students  to  go  into 
dance  work  unless  they  really  enjoy  it  and 
are  better  fitted  for  it  than  serious  music. 


DISCUSSION 
"The  Value  of  Bands  and  Orchestras  in  Schools  for  the  Blind' 

Emile  Treeing,  Arkansas 


This  paper  is  not  a  theoretical,  but  a  prac- 
tical one,  using  personal  experiences  with 
bands  and  orchestras  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

It  was  my  privilege,  at  the  age  of  10  to 
begin  playing  the  alto  horn  with  the  band 
in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  altos  in  those  days  were  "over  the 
shoulder  bell."  Having  received  the  instru- 
ment in  the  morning,  I  was  able  to  play  the 
"May  Flower  Waltz,"  with  the  band  that 
night. 

As  school  days  passed  I  played  every  in- 
strument except  the  tuba.  Later  when  an 
orchestra  was  started  the  "double  bass"  fell 
to  my  lot,  but  being  more  interested  in  the 
violin,  I  persuaded  and  taught  Mr.  Clifford 
Martin,  a  fellow  student,  (who  later  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind)  the  double  bass,  that  I  might 
learn  violin. 

As  a  young  man  I  had  many  rich  exper- 
iences and  instruction  on  all  band  and 
orchestra  instruments,  by  members  of  Dam- 
rosch  Orchestra,  Gilmore's  and  Kappas  7th 
Regiment  Bands,  who  were  playing  engage- 
ments in  Louisville,  and  were  guests  in  my 
father's  hotel.  Such  an  opportunity  was  sel- 
dom had  by  blind  students. 


To  these  experiences  I  owe  my  success  in 
orchestra  and  band  work,  and  know  the  value 
of   such,  in   schools   for  the  blind. 

When  entering  upon  my  duties  as  "Direc- 
tor of  Music"  (as  it  was  then  designated) 
in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  I  found 
two  violins,  a  viola,  and  'cello.  I  immediately 
added  a  flute,  clarinet,  cornet,  trombone  and 
double  bass,  and  in  two  months'  time  pre- 
sented a  short  program  for  a  state-wide 
Masonic  meeting.  Two  years  later  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Coleman  I  organized 
an  orchestra  of  girls,  and  a  band  of  boys; 
again  in  two  years  these  were  combined  into 
one  large  orchestra  which  was  continued 
for  several  years.  As  talent  and  interest  in- 
creased I  was  again  able  to  have  a  band  of 
boj^s  and  an  orchestra  of  girls  and  boys 
combined. 

The  orchestra  was  frequently  used  for 
accompanying  solo  and  choral  works,  at  one 
time  I  had  154  students  in  one  concert 
performance.  In  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  as  in  all  schools  for  the  seeing,  the 
personnel,  numbers,  and  talent,  changes  and 
varies,  almost  in  cycles,  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing an  excellent  orchestra  of  20  pieces,  then 
a  boys'  band  of  practically  the  same  num- 
ber there  was  a  period,  or  ''dead  spot"  in 
radio  parlance,  for  several  years  when  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  either. 
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The  question  arises,  what  benefit  to  the 
individual  and  the  public  is  derived  from 
such  work"  for  the  blind?  Having  an  ex- 
cellent quintet,  concert  engagements  were 
secured  for  summer  vacation,  using  as  an 
advance  agent  a  sightless  person,  who  can- 
vassed the  smaller  towns  arranged  terms, 
for  date,  place,  tickets,  etc. 

In  three  of  the  state's  best  colleges,  our 
experience  was  invaluable,  and,  was  educa- 
tional for  the  seeing  public.  One  member  of 
this  quintet  became  an  orchestra  leader  and  a 
recognized  violinist  in  the  theater  and  large 
hotels  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Another  student 
has  been  an  outstanding  director  and  in- 
structor of  bands  in  the  state  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  now  has  charge  of  the  High 
School  and  State  Teachers  College  Bands 
in  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  State  Music  Teachers'  Association  which 
has  a  band  and  orchestra  department,  and 
has  won  many  first  prizes  in  state  contests. 

In  a  graduating  class  of  15  in  May,  the 
two  honor  students,  those  selected  to  deliver 
the  salutation  and  valedictory,  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  taken  the  course  in  music.  A 
recent  visit  from  two  former  students  gave 
this  report,  they  could  not  tolerate  the 
"barn  dance,"  "hillbilly,"  fiddling  jazz  stuff, 
over  the  radio,  and  wanted  the  better  things, 
as  they  were  taught  when  in  school. 

Miss  Grace  Davenport  of  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  School  and  others  received  their 
college  credits  for  work  accomplished  on 
orchestra  instruments,  and  were  inspirational 
leaders    in    organizing    these    ensembles    in 


their  schools.  The  success,  public  recognition 
and  reputation  of  the  Arkansas  School  Band 
was  the  cause  of  one  being  organized  by  the 
late  W.  B.  Clark  in  the  Louisiana  School. 

For  two  years  it  has  been  impossible  to 
have  this  particular  ensemble  work  in  our 
school,  for  the  changes  in  high  school 
grading  and  curriculum,  the  older  pupils  have 
left  rapidly,  the  many  youngsters  in  lower 
grades,  were  not  ready  for  the  added  work, 
detracting  interest  from  the  major  instru- 
ment, the  piano,  and  the  fact  that  no  matter 
how  many  instruments  mastered,  with  the 
study  of  theory,  counterpoint,  and  Fugue, 
or  compositions  produced,  only  the  small 
sum  of  three  credits  can  be  earned,  thereby 
lessening  the  desire  of  the  student  for  the 
extra  time  and  work  required  to  become 
proficient   on   an   instrument. 

Like  everything  else  that  lost  out  in  the 
depression,  music  for  the  blind  seems  to 
have  suffered  also,  especially  in  the  smaller 
communities.  Times  have  changed,  there  is 
so  much  good  music  on  the  air,  more  seeing 
musicians  to  be  employed,  the  public  schools 
featuring  bands  and  orchestras  in  their  cur- 
ricula, more  accurate  and  rapid  sight  read- 
ing, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  slower  pro- 
cess for  blind,  all  tend  to  make  it  less  pro- 
fitable and  more  discouraging  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil;  however,  from  a  cultural 
value  alone,  the  appreciation  of  good  music, 
mind  reasoning,  and  memory  training,  there 
is  nothing  to  my  mind  of  more  benefit  than 
bands  and  orchestras  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind,    for   the   TALENTED    STUDENT. 
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EIGHTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  25,  1936 


Group  Singing 

"A  Program  of  Vocational  Guidance  for  Blind  Youth" 

0.  H.  BuRRiTT,  Pennsylvania,  member  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance,  A.  A.  W.  B. 
Discussion  Miss  Louise  Wilber,  Arizona 

''Ways  in  Which  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Can  Contribute  Towards  the  Better 

Education  of  the  Blind"  Eber  L.  Palmer,  New  York 

Discussion  Robert  Lambert,  Indiana 


Violin — Romance   (from  Second  Concerto) — Wieniawski 
Fantaisie  Caprice — Fieuxtemps 


Wayde  Drennan,  Iowa 


"The  Obligation  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  Restoration  of  Sight"      V.  M.  Hicks,  North  Carolina 


Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Report  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Other  Reports  and  Announcements 


Robert  B.  Irwin,  New  York 
A.  C.  Ellis,  Kentucky 


A  PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
FOR  BLIND  YOUTH 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

0.  H.  Burritt,  Pennsylvania 
Member  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance,  A.  A.  W.  B. 


At  the  Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
June  1933,  a  resolution  was  adopted  direct- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  three 
members  to  study  the  entire  subject  of  voca- 
tional guidance  for  the  blind.  The  Commit- 
tee was  not  appointed,  however,  until  late  in 
the  autumn  of   1934. 

This  Committee  presented  a  preliminary 
report  at  the  Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention 
held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  June  1935. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  report  will 
find  it  in  the  proceedings  of  that  convention. 

In  this  report  the  Committee  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  subject  of  vocational 
guidance  for  the  blind  divides  itself  naturally 


into  two  parts;  first,  vocational  guidance 
for  blind  children,  whether  educated  in  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  or  in  special 
classes  in  the  public  schools;  and  second, 
vocational  guidance  for  adults  who  have  lost 
their   sight   after   reaching   maturity. 

As  stated  in  this  preliminary  report,  "as  a 
beginning  of  the  program  outlined,  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  vocational  guidance  for  blind 
children  was  prepared  and  was  sent  out  to 
the  executive  heads  of  83  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  the  education  of  blind  children,  59 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  24  public 
school  systems  or  classes  in  which  blind 
children  were  receiving  instruction."  A  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  is  attached  to  this  re- 
port for  the  record. 
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The  34  replies  received  prior  to  the  Louis- 
ville Convention  have  now  been  increased 
to  60 — 45  from  residential  schools  and  15 
from  public  schools.  An  examination  of  the 
answers  to  these  questionnaires  indicates 
that,  of  the  45  residential  schools  whose  re- 
plies have  been  received,  11  claim  to  have  a 
program  of  vocational  guidance;  34  reported 
that  they  have  no  such  program.  Of  the  15 
day  school  classes  submitting  replies  to  the 
questionnaire,  only  5  claim  to  have  voca- 
tional programs,  the  remaining  10  indicating 
that  they  have  none.  Of  the  5  day  schools 
which  claim  to  have  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams, all  have  vocational  guidance  coun- 
selors or  advisors;  however,  an  examination 
of  the  answers  indicate  that  these  coun- 
selors or  advisors  are  the  officials  who  hold 
those  positions  in  public  school  systems 
without  any  first-hand  knowledge  or  specific 
information  as  to  a  guidance  program  for 
blind  youth. 

It  is  evident  to  the  Committee  that  there 
is  no  uniform  conception  among  educators 
of  the  blind  as  to  the  content  of  the  phrase, 
a  vocational  guidance  program.  The  Com- 
mittee has  therefore  felt  that  it  is  incumbent 
to  define  such  a  program  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly and  then  test  each  school's  answers 
by  this  definition. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  a  voca- 
tional guidance  program  presupposes  a  vo- 
cational guidance  counselor,  and  vocational 
guidance  committee  properly  constituted, 
meeting  at  regular  intervals  for  the  consider- 
ation of  vocational  guidance  problems  of  the 
individual  students.  This  definition  further 
implies,  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  that 
in  addition  to  the  usual  school  records,  there 
shall  be  a  careful  recording  of  vocational 
interests  and  capabilities  at  regular  intervals 
— at  least  as  often  as  annually — beginning 
with  the  seventh  grade. 

Tested  by  this  definition,  it  is  clear  that 
not  one  school  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  which  has  replied  to  the  Commit- 
tee's questionnaire,  has  a  vocational  guid- 
ance program. 

In  mailing  its  questionnaire,  the  Commit- 
tee sought  a  set  of  record  blanks  from  each 
school,  indicating  the  content  and  scope  of 
the  records  kept.  Some  of  the  schools  in- 
terpreted this  to  mean  blanks  in  regular  use 


in  the  school,  including  application,  report, 
eye  record,  and  other  forms.  Obviously, 
while  this  information  is  pertinent  in  each 
case,  none  of  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  vocational 
guidance  record.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  based  upon  the  records  sub- 
mitted, only  seven  schools  have  record  forms 
which  would  be  of  any  material  assistance 
in  vocational  guidance  work.  The  committee 
notes  with  gratification  that  a  very  com- 
mendable beginning  towards  a  vocational 
guidance  program  has  been  made  in  these 
seven  schools. 

Qualifications  of  Vocational   Advisor 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  vocational  advisor  for  blind  pupils 
should  be  the  same  as  those  for  seeing 
pupils  of  the  same  age  and  advancement, 
supplemented  by  an  enthusiasm  for  this 
special  field,  coupled  with  faith  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  achievement  for  blind  youth  with 
proper  training. 

Constitution  of  Vocational    Guidance 
Committee 

Those  schools  which  have  made  a  begin- 
ning of  advisement  have  committees  com- 
prised somewhat  as  follows:  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  school,  the  principal 
teacher,  the  teacher  of  manual  arts. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  committee  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
school  and  three  or  four  graduates.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  should  be  chosen  who  have 
a  personal  interest  in  their  pupils  and  have 
confidence  in  the  possibility  of  achievement 
for  trained  blind  youth. 

Each  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  should 
have  been  out  of  school  for  at  least  ten  years, 
should  be  entirely  self-supporting  by  his  or 
her  own  efforts,  and  should  be  earning  the 
major  part  of  his  or  her  living  in  competition 
with  those  who  see — that  is,  in  work  other 
than  work  for  the  blind. 

Tentative    Vocational    Guidance    Program 

Having  defined  vocational  guidance  and 
indicated  the  qualifications  of  the  vocational 
guidance  advisor  and  the  constitution  and 
qualifications  of  the  vocational  guidance 
committee,  our  committee  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  vocational  guidance  pro- 
gram : 
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1.  Definition  of  Vocational  Guidance: 
Vocational  Guidance  is  "The  process  of 
assisting  the  individual  in  choosing  an 
occupation,  preparing  for  it,  entering  upon 
it,  and  progressing  in  it." — National  Vo- 
cational   Guidance    Association. 

2.  Objectives  of  Guidance: 

a.  To  help  pupils  to  understand  their 
own   individual   abilities  and  needs. 

b.  To  help  pupils  to  have  broader  knowl- 
edge of  educational  and  occupational 
conditions    and    opportunities. 

c.  To  help  pupils  to  secure  the  educa- 
tional training  best  suited  to  occupa- 
tional requirements  and  trends  and 
their  own  individual  interests  and 
abilities. 

d.  To  help  pupils  to  develop  methods  of 
studying    and    evaluating    occupations. 

3.  Group   to   receive   vocational   guidance: 
All  students  who  have  entered  the  seventh 
grade  or  who  have  reached  the  age  of  15. 

4.  Procedure  for  "assisting  the  individual  in 
choosing  an  occupation." 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  will 
be  responsible   for  the  following: 
a.    Reviewing,   at   least   once   a   year,   the 
case  of  each  student  in  the  group  de- 
fined above. 

Conferences  with  pupils  will  be  group- 
ed into  two  classes,  scheduled  and 
unscheduled.  Scheduled  conferences 
will  include: 

(1)  Pupils  who  have  just  entered 
high  school. 

(2)  Pupils  who  are  facing  the  need  of 
making  educational  or  vocational 
choices. 

(3)  Pupils  who  are  graduating. 

(4)  Pupils  failing  to  pass  in  their 
school  work. 

(5)  Troublesome  pupils.  Find  out  why. 

Unscheduled  conferences  may  include: 

(1)   Pupils   dropping  out  of  school. 

(■2)  Pupils  who  need  scholarships  to 
enable  them  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. 

(3)  Any  other  pupils  whose  cases  pre- 
sent adjustment  or  vocational 
guidance  problems. 


b.  Bringing  together  in  conference  all 
available  information  about  each  stu- 
dent especially  factors  which  influence 
his  vocational  choice. 

(1)  Academic  record  (reports  of  class- 
room   teachers). 

(2)  Mental  capacity  (reports  of  in- 
telligence tests,  psychologist's  in- 
terviews, etc.). 

(3)  Special  abilities  (reports  of  teach- 
ers,  housemothers). 

(4)  Physical  (information  from  phy- 
sicians  and   ophthalmologist). 

(5)  Personality  and  character  (reports 
of   teachers,    housemothers). 

(6)  Interests  (reports  of  psycholo- 
gists, teachers,  housemothers  on 
interviews   with   students). 

(7)  Family  background  (reports  of 
field   agent  and   others). 

(8)  Opportunities  in  home  community. 

c.  Making  available  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  many  occupations,  partic- 
ularly those  in  which  blind  people 
have   been   successful. 

(1)  Information  about  occupations, 
heretofore  untried  by  blind  people, 
which  seem  to  offer  opportunities. 

(2)  Occupational     trends. 

(3)  Information  about  occupational 
requirements. 

d.  Committee  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  course  in  Occupations,  at 
least  one  hour  a  week,  for  high  school 
students  so  that  they  may  have  ade- 
quate information  about  many  fields. 

(1)  Firm  visiting  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  occupational  informa- 
tion for  use  in  counseling  students, 
and  the  preparation  of  occupa- 
tional studies. 

(2)  Visiting  of  schools  which  oflfer 
educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing facilities  in  professional,  in- 
dustrial, and   commercial   fields. 

(3)  Have  specialists  along  different 
lines  come  to  school  and  talk  to 
pupils   about   different   vocations. 

e.  Keep  adequate  records  of  all  pupils  in 
high  school  group. 

f.  On  the  basis  of  c.  and  d.  to  help  the 
student  to  reach  a  wise  vocational 
choice. 
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5.  Recommendations: 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
recognizes  the  vital  importance  of  the 
remaining  three  functions  of  vocational 
guidance — namely,  helping  the  student  to 
prepare  for  an  occupation,  (training),  to 
enter  upon  it  (placement),  and  to  pro- 
gress in  it  (follow-up), 
a.    Training: 

Training    outside    the    school    for    the 
blind  if  occupation   demands   such. 
■b.    Placement: 

This  should  be  the  duty  of  that  organ- 
ization of  the  state  that  is  responsible 
for  work  with  the  adult  blind.  So  far 
as  pupils  leaving  school  are  concerned, 
it  is  obviously  essential  that  there 
should  be  the  closest  cooperation  be- 
tween the  placement  agent  and  the 
staff  of  the  school. 

The  placement  agent  should  visit  the 
homes  and  ascertain  the  conditions  of 
the  student's  home  life;  learn  about 
the  industries  in  the  home  community 
and  the  opportunities  for  employment; 
visit  different  tj^pes  of  firms  and  in- 
dustries and  seek  out  opportunities 
for  blind  people;  and  help  students 
enter  the  occupation  or  vocation  de- 
termined upon, 
c.    Follow-up: 

Field  agent  to  follow-up  the  employee 
in  his  job,  and  to  help  him  progress  in 
it. 

6.  General   recommendations: 

For  obvious  reasons  the  committee  is  de- 
ferring definite  recommendations  in  the 
matter  of  placement  and  follow-up  until 
it  has  analyzed  the  questionnaires  re- 
ceived from  organizations  working  with 
the  adult  blind. 


After  studying  the  record  forms  submitted 
by  some  of  the  schools  and  considering  all 
of  the  factors  which  have  a  part  in  determin- 
ing the  plan  that  is  necessary  for  an  indi- 
vidual blind  child,  the  committee  has  pre- 
pared a  vocational  guidance  analysis  sheet 
with  provision  for  the  insertion  of  all  the 
data  deemed  essential.  A  copy  is  attached 
to  this  report.  The  committee  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  views  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  and  all  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  blind  children  as 
to  this  sheet  and  will  welcome  suggestions 
or  ideas  to  be  included  in  or  deleted  there- 
from. The  committee  desires  to  embody  in 
the  Vocational  Guidance  program  which  will 
be  part  of  its  final  report,  such  a  sheet  as  is 
here  appended  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  found  desirable. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  committee, 
so  far  as  the  program  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance for  Blind  Youth  is  concerned,  may  be 
carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  during 
the  year  that  remains  before  the  time  when 
the  committee  must  file  its  final  report,  it  is 
earnestly  requested  that  this  Association  ap- 
point a  committee  to  co-operate  with  this 
committee  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  portion 
of  the  project. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  obtain- 
ing information  from  residential  schools  and 
public  school  classes  and  systems,  and  se- 
curing other  data  and  suggestions.  The  help 
of  this  Association  is  vital  if  the  final  report 
of  this  Committee  is  to  be  authoritative. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on 
Vocational    Guidance. 
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A  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  A  PROGRAM 

OF  VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 

FOR  BLIND  YOUTH 

Residential  and  Day  Schools 

1.  Do  you  have  a  definite  program  of  Vo- 
cational  Guidance? 

2.  If  so,  do  you  have: 

a.  A    Vocational    Guidance    Counselor? 
Or  Advisor? 

b.  A    Committee    on    Vocational    Guid- 
ance? 

a.  (1)   If  you  have  a  V.  G.  C,  how?  was 

he  selected? 

(2)  Is  it  a  full-time  or  part-time  posi- 
tion? 

(3)  What  are  the  qualifications  de- 
manded   for   this   position? 

(4)  Is  the  V.  G.  C.  a  seeing  or  a 
blind  person? 

b.  (1)   If  you  have  a  Vocational   Guid- 

ance  Committee,    how   it   is   con- 
stituted? 
(■2)   Does    this     Committee    meet    at 
stated  intervals? 

(3)  State  briefly  how  this  Commit- 
tee  functions. 

(4)  What  contacts  with  pupils  have 
the  individual  members  of  this 
Committee? 

3.  If  you  have  no  Vocational  Guidance 
program,  kindly  state  reason. 

4.  Are  data  recorded  at  regular  intervals 
at  least  annually  that  indicate  vocational 
interests   and   capabilities? 

5.  Kindly  send  specimen  records  of  a  rep- 
resentative boy  and  girl  who  have 
reached  the  high   school  age. 

6.  Kindly  mail  a  complete  set  of  your 
record  forms. 

7.  If  your  school  provides  definite  voca- 
tional  instruction,   name   the   vocations. 

8.  Do  you  provide  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  requirements  for  specific  voca- 
tions? If  so,  indicate  their  nature  and 
extent. 

9.  Does  your  program  of  vocational  guid- 
ance include  the  placement  and  follow-up 
of   ex-pupils? 

10.    If  so,  describe  briefly  how  it  functions. 
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STUDENT  VOCATIONAL  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

BIRTHPLACE   _ 

DATE  OF  BIRTH  „ ,. 

FAMILY  BACKGROUND 

Nationality  of   Father „ Mother 

Number  in   Family Brothers _ ^Sisters.. 

Vocation  of  Father ..Mother 

Brothers 

Sisters 

Grandfather Grandmother „ 

Education  of  Father „ 

Mother  ., 

Type  of  Parental  Relation:  Divorced „ ^ 

Separated   Stepparents 

Foster  Home  ^ _ Normal „ 

Home  Conditions   (Physical,  Social,  Moral) „ „.. 


Co-operation  with  School 

Neighborhood  Environment 


Family  Income „ 

RELIGION 

EDUCATION  Before  Overbrook _ 

Admitted  to   Overb rook Gra d u a t e d „ 

(Sheet  containing  all  grades  for  high  school  years  attached) 

After  Overbrook  „ „ 

College,   University,   Professional   School „. 

School  Attitudes  (Mark  Items  Good,  Fair,  Poor) 

Study  Habits  _ - 

Interest  in  S cho ol  Work _ „ „....^ 

Willingness  to  Put  Forth  Effort 

Preparation  ^ 

Athletics  or  Other  Student  Activities „ _ 

Adaptability   _ , 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT 

HEALTH 

Childhood  Diseases , 

Time  Lost  Through   Sickness 

Family  Health  Record  

Physical  Defects 

Hearing Speech 

Deformity   - 

Disfigurement  - •• 

Co-ordination  

Present  Physical  Condition  ~ - 

VISION 

Age  Became  Blind ~ - — .- 

Cause  of  Blindness - 

Amount  of  Vision:  Left  Eye Right  Eye 

Field  of  Vision 
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PERSONALITY  AND  CHARACTER  FACTORS 

Accuracy  „ Ambition    

Appearance    Cheerfulness    

Clean   Body  Clean    Conduct 

Clean    Speech    Clean    Thought    

Co-operation    Courage 

Courtesy Drinking „ 

Economy Energy    

Enthusiasm    Faith 

Good  Sportsmanship  „...„ Gracefulness    

Honesty    ~ Hopefulness 

Industry    „ Initiative  < 

Judgment    Loyalty   

Modesty    No   Fault-finding  

No  Talking  About  Others Optimism    

Orderliness Orientation     „ 

Patience    Perseverance  

Pleasant   Voice  —     Politeness     _ „ 

Punctuality    Racial  Handicaps  and  Antipathies 

Recreation  "Manful  not  Sinful" 

Reliability    Respect   for   Authority 

Reverence     Self-confidence    

Self-control    ~ Self-esteem    „ 

Sense    of    Humor Sense    of    Responsibility 

Sensitiveness    _ Sincerity    - 

Smoking ~« Social  Mindedness  

Sympathy  _. „ Tact    _ 

Unselfishness  - 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Ability  to  Work  Harmoniously  with  Others „ „„ 

Choice  of  Associates 

Church  and  Sunday  School „ „ _ 

Club  Membership  „ 

Offices  Held  „ „ „ „ „ 

Summer  Camps  . _ „ „ „ „ 

VOCATIONAL  NEEDS 

Choosing  the  Best  Preparation  for  Vocation  Chosen ™. _ „. „ 

Time  and  Money  Needed  to  Prepare  for  Vocation  Chosen „ 

General  Mental  Capacity _ 

Mechanical  Skill  . „ „ 

Ability.- „ „„ 

To  Attend  to  Details „ „ _ _ „ „ ^..„ 

To  Follow  Directions „ ™ „ „ , 

To  Lead  Other  People _ „ 

English 
Spoken  _ - ^ „ j, 

VOCATIONAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Home  Community  Industries — - — - — 

Opportunities   for   Employment _ „ - ^...~ 

VOCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  „ -... 

VO  CAT  I O  N  A  L  AI M  S  „ ».......- 
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DISCUSSION 

"A  Program  of  Vocational  Guidance  for  Blind  Youth" 

Dr.  Louise  Wilber 
Arizona  School  for  the  Blind,  Tucson,  Arizona 
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I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  sev- 
eral significant  facts  that  were  brought  out 
in  the  findings  of  Dr.  Burritt's  report.  Of 
the  forty-five  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  w^hose  replies  to  the  questionnaire  have 
been  received,  only  eleven  claim  to  have  a 
program  of  vocational  guidance.  Thirty- 
four  reported  that  they  had  no  such  program. 
Of  the  fifteen  day  school  classes  replying  to 
the  questionnaire,  only  five  claimed  to  have 
vocational  guidance  programs,  the  remain- 
ing ten  indicating  that  they  had  none.  No 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  replying  to  the  questionnaire  has  a 
definite  vocational  guidance  program,  and 
only  seven  schools  have  record  forms  which 
would  be  of  any  material  assistance  in  vo- 
cational guidance  work.  Since  it  is  usually 
the  duty  of  a  state  agency  for  the  adult  blind 
to  undertake  the  placement  of  visually  handi- 
capped adults,  I  suggest  that  a  member  of 
that  organization  should  be  included  in  the 
vocational  guidance  committee.  In  that 
way,  greater  cooperation  between  the  agency 
and  the  school  would  be  obtained  and  the 
placement  officer  would  have  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  persons  for  whom  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  find  employment. 

Heretofore  our  schools  for  the  blind  have 
offered  several  types  of  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  training  to  every  pupil  who  could 
derive  any  benefit  from  them  with  little  re- 
gard to  individual  differences  and  aptitudes. 
The  pupil  who  was  so  dull  he  could  make 
no  progress  was  eliminated  from  the  course, 
and  in  some  instances,  a  gifted  child  was 
permitted  to  specialize,  but  the  average  pupil 
took  the  prescribed  academic,  musical,  and 
industrial  curricula.  Our  superintendents 
and  teachers  are  now  coming  to  question 
that  plan  of  procedure.  Even  though  our 
schools  for  the  blind  do  not  have  definite 
and  systematic  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams, our  educators  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize their  responsibility  toward  their  gradu- 
ates  to   a   greater   degree   than    ever   before. 


They  do  not  give  their  pupils  their  school 
training  and  then  find  out  what  they  really 
want  to  do,  but  they  are  attempting  to  as- 
certain their  pupils'  interests  and  aptitudes, 
and  then  they  try  to  inform  their  boys  and 
girls  concerning  occupations  their  handicap 
would  permit  their  following.  Fortunately, 
many  of  our  schools  are  cooperating  with 
associations  and  commissions  for  the  blind, 
as  well  as  with  local  organizations,  e.g., 
Lions  Clubs  and  other  civic  organizations 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  John  Brewer,  Director  of  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Bureau  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University, 
defines  vocational  guidance  as  follows: 
"Systematic  effort  based  on  knowledge  of 
the  occupation  and  personal  acquaintance 
with  and  study  of  the  individual  to  inform, 
advise,  or  cooperate  with  a  person  in  choos- 
ing, preparing  for,  entering  upon  and  mak- 
ing progress  in  his  occupation." 

In  all  branches  of  their  training  there  is 
great  disparity  in  the  opportunities  offered 
by  our  schools  for  the  bhnd.  Some  schools 
have  excellent  faculties,  while  others  have 
a  combination  of  well  and  inadequately  train- 
ed teachers.  While  a  majority  of  our  schools 
may  obtain  assistance  from  well  equipped 
organizations  for  the  adult  blind,  others  have 
to  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  resources 
in  the  training  and  placement  of  their  gradu- 
ates. Luckily,  some  of  the  less  fortunate  of 
our  schools  for  the  blind  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  Department  of  Field  Work  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  We 
hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this 
organization  will  be  able  to  enlarge  its  scope 
sufficiently  to  aid  our  schools  in  the  setting 
up  of  suitable  guidance  programs.  No  other 
organization  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  gather- 
ing and  dissemination  of  valuable  information 
and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  all  our 
schools  can  have  the  splendid  type  of  voca- 
tional   guidance    program    Dr.    Burritt's    re- 
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port  advocates.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  every  school  for 
the  blind  will  have  some  one  on  its  staff 
who  will  be  competent  to  offer  proper  voca- 
tional guidance  to  its  pupils.  The  smaller 
schools  can  not  afford  to  employ  a  full  time 
vocational  counselor  but  a  well  qualified 
counselor  with  an  interest  in  teaching  aca- 
demic subjects  would  be  an  asset  to  any 
faculty  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  proper  classification  of  all  pupils  ac- 
cording to  mental  level  and  proper  school 
grade  is  especially  important  and  should  be 
undertaken  in  all  schools  for  the  blind.  A 
department  similar  to  the  Pupil  Analysis 
Department  of  the  Minnesota  School  for 
the  Blind  which  has  worked  successfully 
would  be  a  good  basis  upon  which  to  start 
each    child's   vocational    guidance   program. 

The  social  training  offered  by  our  schools 
for  the  blind  influences  the  success  of  their 
pupils  in  later  life.  Wide  social  contacts 
made  through  various  organizations,  e.g., 
Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and    various    social    functions    are    not    only 


making  our  pupils  happier  at  school,  but  are 
doing  much  to  prepare  our  pupils  to  take 
part  in  their  own  community  life. 

The  fear  of  financial  insecurity  and  the 
prospect  of  a  life  of  idleness  are  greater 
handicaps  than  that  of  blindness.  If  our 
boys  and  girls  can  be  made  to  feel  that  their 
school  is  desirous  of  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  help  them  in  their  choice  of  a  vocation 
and  in  their  placement,  there  will  be  a  goal 
toward  which  to  strive,  the  possibility  of 
employment.  At  present  many  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  feel  discouraged  regard- 
ing the  lack  of  opportunity  among  the 
visuall}^  handicapped  to  achieve  vocational 
success.  However,  until  we  have  developed 
vocational  guidance  programs  which  include 
courses  in  occupations  for  junior  high  school 
pupils,  effective  vocational  counseling,  place- 
ment and  follow-up  facilities,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  graduates  of  our  schools  will 
be  able  to  accomplish.  Every  school  for  the 
blind  should  strive  for  a  program  of  voca- 
tional guidance  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
faculty  and  to  the  pupils  of  that  school. 


WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND  CAN  CONTRIBUTE  TOWARD  THE  BETTER 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Eber  L.  Palmer 
Assistant  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Since  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age,  I  shall  confine  my  few  observa- 
tions to  ways  in  which  the  Foundation 
might  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  educating 
this  particular  age  group  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  Obviously,  such  help 
as  we  can  give  is  dependent,  in  a  large 
measure,  upon  requests  for  assistance  which 
we  receive  from  those  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  educational  procedure.  Limita- 
tions of  time,  staff,  and  money  may  also 
tend  to  curb  the  scope  of  our  activities,  but 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  help 
with  our  present   resources,   if  the   adminis- 


trators of  the  schools  feel  that  such  assist- 
ance is  desirable.  As  the  Foundation  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  experience,  it  should  be  in 
a  position  to  assist  you  even  more  than  it 
has  in  the  past. 

What  are  the  ways  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion can  serve  you?  Perhaps  it  might  be 
well  to  digress  long  enough  to  outline 
briefly  some  of  the  past  activities  of  the 
Foundation  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
blind,  in  order  to  establish  a  starting  point 
from   which  future   service   may  progress. 

Out  of  the  five-year  experimental  school 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Foundation  and 
Perkins  Institution,  a  considerable  fund  of 
knowledge    was    gained    which    has    proved 
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useful  to  educators  in  formulating  courses 
of  study  for  their  schools.  The  Foundation 
has  also  sponsored  and  paid  for  the  publi- 
cation of  many  books  and  educational 
pamphlets,  such  as  French's  "From  Homer 
to  Helen  Keller,"  Miss  Maxfield's  "The 
Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,"  Burklen's 
"Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind,"  Dr.  Allen's 
"Modern  Tendencies  in  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,"  "The  Blind  Child  in  the  World 
of  Nature,"  and  others. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  has  published  the 
little  educational  magazine,  "The  Teachers 
Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children" 
during   the   past   eight   years. 

Scholarships  have  been  given  annually  to 
worthy  blind  students  desiring  to  continue 
their  education.  Traveling  museums  for  ob- 
ject lessons  were  loaned  to  schools  as  long 
as  the  schools  seemed  to  desire  them;  ef- 
forts were  put  forth  by  the  Foundation  to 
bring  about  a  standard  system  of  English 
braille;  statistical  research  has  been  con- 
ducted from  which  important  information 
has  been  obtained  regarding  standardized 
tests  for  the  use  of  blind  children,  and  uni- 
form methods  of  reporting  causes  of  blind- 
ness; information  regarding  various  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  teaching  of  blind  chil- 
dren has  been  made  available  through  the 
library  service  of  the  Foundation;  the 
Foundation  has  acted  as  secretariat  for  dif- 
ferent committees,  such  as  the  General 
Science  Committee  appointed  by  yours  and 
other  organizations;  and  surveys  of  schools 
have  been  conducted  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Foundation  upon  the  request  of 
the  administrators,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  the 
work  of  the  schools   could  be  improved. 

With  a  background  of  past  assistance  set 
up,  what  of  the  future?  What  are  your  de- 
sires as  to  how  we  should  serve  you  in  the 
years  to  come?  Are  there  any  of  our  activi- 
ties which  you  feel  are  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  justify  their  continuance?  Are  there 
ways  in  which  we  can  help  you  which  we 
have  not  yet  touched  upon? 

In  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me,  I 
wish  to  outline  very  briefly  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  assistance  we  can  give  you  about  which 
you  are,  perhaps,  not  familiar. 


Concerning  the  value  of  certain  of  our 
projects  which  are  recurring  each  year,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any  ques- 
tion in  your  minds  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  continued.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of 
scholarships  for  blind  students  of  exceptional 
ability  who  give  promise  of  being  able  to 
make  practical  use  of  further  education.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  funds  limit  the  number 
of  scholarships  that  can  be  given  annually 
and  our  hope  is  that  through  the  generosity 
of  our  seeing  friends  the  number  may  be 
increased  in   the  future. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  library  service  of  the 
Foundation,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  since 
Mr.  Gill's  discussion  of  this  point  at  the 
convention  in  St.  Louis  in  1934,  the  circula- 
tion has  materially  increased.  In  fact,  it  has 
almost  doubled  during  the  past  year.  This 
is  undoubtedly  partly  due  to  the  improved 
organization  of  this  library  which  has  made 
its  use  much  easier  and  more  effective.  It 
is  also  due  to  an  awakened  desire  on  the 
part  of  teachers  throughout  the  country  to 
know  more  of  what  has  been  written  about 
their  chosen  profession  and  a  determination 
on  their  part  to  grow  professionally  while 
teaching.  The  possibilities  of  expansion  of 
this  service  are  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  use  made  of  the  library  by  those  engaged 
in  teaching  the  blind.  May  I  suggest  that 
many  of  the  books  contained  in  the  library 
may  be  used  effectively  in  study  circles 
within  your  schools  and  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion   in    teachers'    meetings. 

For  the  past  eight  years  the  Foundation 
has  put  into  your  hands  the  only  professional 
magazine  in  this  country  published  regularly 
and  dealing  solely  with  problems  involved 
in  teaching  blind  children.  Is  the  Teachers 
Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children 
adequately  meeting  your  needs?  Has  the 
time  come  for  an  expansion  of  this  maga- 
zine? Obviously  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Editor  to  visit  the  work  of  every  classroom. 
Future  expansion  of  this  magazine  is  de- 
pendent largely  upon  the  cooperation  of 
those  in  the  field  in  furnishing  material 
which  can  be  used.  It  is  not  the  Foundation's 
magazine.  It  is  yours.  The  Foundation  is 
merely  the  medium  which  makes  possible 
its  publication.  We  are  anxious  that  all 
schools    which    have   a    worthy    contribution 
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to  make  will  use  its  pages  as  a  means  of 
passing  on  to  other  teachers  new  methods 
and  information  concerning  new  equipment 
which  has  been  found  to  be  of  value  in 
teaching  blind   children. 

The  Foundation  desires  to  continue  its 
policy  of  publishing  material  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  During  the  past  few  years  this 
phase  of  our  work  has  been  curtailed  due 
to  lack  of  funds.  As  material  suitable  for 
publication,  either  in  book  or  pamphlet 
form,  comes  to  hand,  and  as  the  country 
comes  out  of  the  depression  era,  thereby 
easing  our  financial  difificulties,  we  hope 
once  more  to  assist  in  providing  additional 
valuable  printed  material  on  the  education 
of   blind   children. 

At  the  1934  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Dr. 
Potts  presented  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
question  of  certification  of  teachers.  Super- 
intendent Potts  has  already  presented  the 
report  of  your  committee  on  teacher  quali- 
fications to  this  convention.  The  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  in  their  meeting 
recently  voted  to  suggest  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  a  certification 
program.  Certification  of  teachers  is  right- 
fully the  concern  of  your  organization.  Some 
method  of  certification  would  be  a  long 
stride  forward  toward  establishing  the 
teaching  of  blind  children  upon  a  profes- 
sional basis.  It  should  eventually  contribute 
materially  to  the  educational  well-being  of 
thousands  of  blind  children.  The  Founda- 
tion is  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  way  pos- 
sible with  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  in  the  set-up  and 
administration  of  this  activity.  Considerable 
factual  research  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  upon  which  such  a  scheme  can 
be  effected.  Perhaps  the  Foundation  can 
assist  in  carrying  on  this  necessary  "spade" 
work.  The  extent  of  our  participation  in 
the  project  depends  entire!}-  upon  how  much 
you  feel  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

Schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  are  recognizing  more  and  more  the 
value  of  dramatics  in  teaching  English  and 
in  advancing  a  feeling  of  independence  and 
confidence  in  movement  on  the  part  of 
blind  students.  Therefore,  Superintendents 
and  teachers  are  constantly  searching  for 
both    one-act    and    multiple-act    new    plays, 


which  are  suitable  for  production  by  blind 
students.  May  I  suggest  that  the  Founda- 
tion could  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  such 
information.  If  all  teachers  and  administra- 
tors would  report  to  us  plays,  pageants,  etc., 
which  they  have  found  satisfactory  for  use 
in  different  grades,  this  information  could 
be  tabulated  by  us  and  made  available  to  all 
schools.  A  similar  service  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  Foundation  in  the  matter  of 
recreational  games  for  blind  boys  and  girls, 
as  many  schools  have  found  forms  of  recre- 
ation for  their  students  about  which  other 
schools   would   be   glad  to   know. 

Xo  detailed  study  of  costs  in  schools  for 
the  blind  has  been  made  for  several  years. 
The  Foundation  is  willing  to  undertake  this 
study  if  the  administrators  feel  that  the  in- 
formation gained  would  be  of  value  to  them 
in  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter effectively  their  schools. 

In  1934  the  report  of  the  General  Science 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  to 
prepare  a  standard  course  of  study  in  Gen- 
eral Science  for  blind  students,  was  given 
before  your  convention.  This  committee, 
composed  of  General  Science  instructors  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  spent  two  years  in 
building  a  course  of  study  in  General  Science; 
trjnng  out  the  material  in  a  number  of 
schools,  and  revising  the  course  on  the  basis 
of  this  experience.  Your  Foundation  acted 
as  Secretariat  to  the  committee,  assisted  in 
the  preparaton  of  the  material  for  publica- 
tion, and  underwrote  the  committee  costs 
and  the  expense  of  printing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  to  place  one  in  every  school 
without  charge. 

From  my  visits  to  different  schools  for 
the  blind  and  through  talks  with  teachers 
and  administrators,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  the  Founda- 
tion together  can  perform  a  much  needed 
service  by  the  development  of  similar  courses 
in  other  school  subjects.  Such  courses 
should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  capable 
of  adjustment  to  local  needs  and  conditions. 
They,  of  course,  would  be  merely  advisory 
as  no  course  should  be  so  arbitrary  that 
individual  teacher  initiative  would  be  stunted. 
Not  only  would  the  appointment  of  these 
committees  eventually  contribute  to  the 
better  education   of  blind   children,  but  also 
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it  would  expand  the  work  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  actively 
functioning  on  a  wider  scale  than  hereto- 
fore during  the  two-year  interim  between 
meetings.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  through  its  President  or 
through  a  specially  appointed  committee, 
investigate  the  advisability  of  appointing 
such  committees  for  the  purpose  of  building 
courses  in  such  school  subjects  as  physics, 
piano  tuning,  arithmetic,  etc.  The  Founda- 
tion will  be  glad  to  act  as  Secretariat  of 
such  committees  if  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  so  desires. 

Another  possible  service  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  schools  for  the  blind  has  already 
been  briefly  mentioned:  namely,  the  conduct- 
ing of  surveys  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  the  schools  with  suggestions  as  to 
ways  in  which  the  work  might  be  improved. 

No  one  is  in  as  favorable  a  position  to 
know  the  needs  of  a  school  as  the  Super- 
intendent himself.  Living  in  close  contact 
with  students  and  teachers,  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  course  of  study,  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  system,  and  the  raising 
of  the  necessary  funds,  he  is  undoubtedly 
able  to  judge  the  needs  of  his  school  better 
than  anyone  else. 

A  survey  by  the  Foundation  would  assist 
the  Superintendent  mainly  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  those  to  whom  he  has 
to  turn  for  financial  assistance  an  impartial 
analysis  by  an  outsider  of  the  needs  of  his 
school.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  enable 
him  to  compare,  in  a  general  way,  the  work 
of  his  school  with  others,  through  recom- 
mendations, included  in  the  survey.  This 
type  of  survey  would,  of  course,  merely 
represent  the  best  judgment  of  those  mak- 
ing the  survey,  in  the  light  of  their  knowl- 


edge, training,  and  experience,  as  to  the 
most  effective  procedures  in  conducting  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

In  order  to  be  most  effective,  standards 
should  be  established  upon  which  these  sur- 
veys could  be  based.  The  logical  organiza- 
tion to  set  up  such  standards  is  the  A.  A. 
I.  B.  Again  the  Foundation  could  be  of  as- 
sistance in  the  administration  of  this  activity. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  Educational 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Foundation 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
This  committee  could  act  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  in  formulating  such 
standards.  Valuable  material,  such  as  the 
report  presented  by  Dr.  Burritt  and  Super- 
intendent Joice  at  the  convention  in  1934, 
is  already  available  for  such  a  project. 

We  want  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Foundation  in  the  educational  field  to  be 
of  a  type  that  are  beneficial  to  all  those  who 
are  scattered  about  the  country,  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  teaching  of  blind  children.  We 
welcome  your  suggestions  and  advice.  We 
need  your  cooperation  in  order  to  be  of 
greater  help.  All  educators  of  the  blind  may 
not  agree  as  to  what  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fective projects  for  the  Foundation  to  under- 
take, but  with  your  assistance  we  should 
be  able  to  effect  a  plan  of  action  that  will 
in  general  meet  your  approval. 

The  foregoing  Suggestions  as  to  ways  in 
which  the  Foundation  can  be  of  assistance 
to  you  are  offered  for  your  serious  consider- 
ation. With  some  of  them  you  may  not 
agree;  with  others  you  may  be  in  full  accord. 
All  of  them  are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  help- 
ful service  to  those  blind  boys  and  girls  who 
are  in  and  out  of  our  schools  and  who  are 
entrusting  their  future  to  our  care. 
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DISCUSSION 

"Ways  in  Which  the  American  Foundation  for  the  BUnd  Can  Contribute 
Toward  the  Better  Education  of  the  Blind" 

Robert  Lambert 
Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  BHnd,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


First,  let  me  compliment  the  writer  of  the 
paper  to  which  j^ou  have  just  listened,  upon 
his  candid  and  frank  statement  of  facts  re- 
garding the  ways  in  which  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  can  contribute 
toward  the  Better  Education  of  the  Blind. 
His  audience  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
capable  way  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  his 
subject.  He  has  been  modest,  but  he  has 
painted  the  picture  clearly  and  stated  the 
case  understandingly,  so  that  all  who  are 
interested  may  know  the  facts. 

In  his  first  paragraph  he  points  out  that 
the  Foundation  can  give  help  only  when 
assistance  is  requested.  This  seems  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper  to  be  a  wise  policy.  It 
avoids  all  duplication  of  work  and  lays 
down  a  principle  which,  if  followed,  should 
lead  to  the  finest  team  play  between  the 
officers  of  the  Foundation  and  those  persons 
engaged  in  the  education  of  blind  children. 
This  team  play  should  lead  to  a  richer  edu- 
cational experience  for  the  children  who  are 
under  our  direction.  The  challenge  is  placed 
squarely  upon  the  administrators  of  the 
various  schools  for  the  Blind.  The  question 
is  do  we  need  assistance?  Have  we  asked 
for  help?  Have  we  problems  which  the 
Foundation  should  solve  or  assist  us  in  solv- 
ing? The  answer  to  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions will  determine  how  much  help  schools 
for  the  Blind  will  receive  from  the  Founda- 
tion. The  contributions  which  the  Founda- 
tion has  sponsored  and  paid  for,  such  as 
the  experimental  school  and  the  publication 
of  such  outstanding  books  as  French's 
From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller,  Maxfield's 
The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,  and 
others  have  made  their  influence  felt  in  the 
education  of  the  Blind.  Probably  the  in- 
structors for  the  Blind  appreciate  the  pro- 
fessional educational  magazine,  The  Teach- 
ers Forum  as  much  as  any  one  project  that 
has  been  done.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  there  exists  enough  devices,  informa- 
tion   in    advanced    techniques    of    instruction 


and  administration  to  move  our  schools  for- 
ward many  years  at  one  step,  if  only  these 
aids  and  devices  and  techniques  were  made 
available  to  all.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be 
that  each  instructor  feels  that  the  little  ad- 
vanced procedures  which  he  may  have  de- 
veloped are  unimportant.  He  feels  they  are 
not  worthy  to  be  presented  to  his  colleagues 
through  our  professional  magazine.  The 
presentation  of  the  many  new  ideas  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  our  instructors 
would  be  a  real  contribution  to  us  all.  The 
editor  of  The  Teachers  Forum  is  ready  and 
willing  to  publish  any  article  which  will  ad- 
vance the  technique  of  teaching  blind  chil- 
dren. The  Foundation  has  rendered  real 
assistance  by  means  of  giving  scholarships 
to  many  worthy  blind  students.  This  serv- 
ice is  most  commendable  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  should  be 
explained  if  possible  and  continued.  The 
service  rendered  by  the  Foundation  in  set- 
ting up  certain  standards  for  testing  and  in 
presenting  uniform  methods  of  reporting  the 
causes  of  blindness  is  certainly  of  untold 
value.  It  seems  important  that  we,  as  in- 
structors, set  up  uniform  standards  of  evalu- 
ating and  also  uniform  methods  of  report- 
ing our  findings.  In  this  work  the  Founda- 
tion has  pointed  the  way. 

School  surveys  are  valuable  when  the 
surveyors  are  able  to  point  out  where  and 
why  we  are  failing.  The  fact  that  some  pro- 
cedure has  succeeded  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  new  method  might  not  succeed 
even  better.  Surveys  are  valuable  in  that 
they  frequently  reveal  how  excellently  some 
school  system  is  doing  a  certain  phase  of 
work  under  adverse  conditions.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  make  the  most  progress  in  our 
schools  we  should  know  their  defects  as  well 
as  their  virtues.  The  financial  side  of  op- 
erating our  schools  should  be  examined, 
also — not  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  comparing 
per  capita  cost,  but  with  the  suggestion  as 
to  how  much  we  are  doing  for  our  children 
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with  the  amount  of  money  at  our  disposal. 
It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  surveys  should 
be  made  of  various  schools,  using  objective 
procedure  and  publishing  the  results  in 
pamphlet  form  for  the  assistance  of  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  the  various 
schools.  It  is  just  as  important  that  we 
know  what  not  to  do  as  it  is  that  we  know 
what  to  do,  because  failure  which  comes 
from  the  result  of  doing  the  wrong  thing 
leaves  its  scar  on  the  personalities  of  the 
children  on  whom  the  failing  procedure  was 
used. 

Certification  of  teachers  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  advances  now  wait- 
ing the  schools  for  the  Blind.  Schools  exist 
in  order  that  pupils  may  be  educated.  The 
efficiency  of  the  educational  process  de- 
pends upon  two  factors,  first,  the  child  and 
his  capacity  to  learn  and  second,  the  capacity 
of  the  teacher  to  inspire  and  instruct.  We, 
as  teachers,  must  take  the  children  as  they 
are,  but  we  can  control,  by  selection,  the 
qualifications  and  personalities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  faculties.  Important  elements 
in  this  control  are  a  high  standard  of  selec- 
tion of  individuals  entering  on  a  program  of 
training  for  teachers,  and  a  high  standard 
of  certification.  In  fairness  to  teachers  who 
meet  these  high  qualifications  we  should, 
after  a  probationary  peri'od,  guarantee  an 
equitable  salary  scale  with  automatic  ad- 
vances and  permanent  tenure  of  position. 
Certain  provisions  for  eliminating  the  unfit 
must  be  provided  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  children.  The  Foundation  can  be  of 
great  help  in  assisting  in  getting  the  neces- 
sary bills  through  our  legislatures  guaran- 
teeing the  above  mentioned  provisions. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Foundation  could 
assist  in  determining  the  content  of  differ- 
ent courses  of  study  appeals  to  the  writer 
as  having  real  merit.  It  is  suggested  that 
in  cooperation  with  universities,  which  are 
noted  for  their  painstaking  research,  that 
investigations  be  made  over  a  prolonged 
period  'of  time  attempting  to  find  what  should 
go  into  the  various  courses  of  study,  how 
much  to  include  and  what  to  leave  out.  If 
possible,  let  us  substitute  objective  evidence 
which  is  precise  in  place  of  "I  believe  this" 
or  "I  believe  that"  'or  "We  have  always  done 


it  this  way."  Tradition  inhibits  our  prog- 
ress. For  example,  Dean  Gray's  pioneer 
work  in  methods  of  teaching  public  school 
reading  made  it  possible  to  increase  the 
reading  rate  of  grade  school  children  from 
tv^-enty  pages  to  one  hundred  pages  an  hour, 
with  an  index  of  comprehension  better  than 
at  the  slow  rate.  Is  it  not  possible  that  ex- 
pert research  men  might  make  equally  great 
strides  in  certain  phases  of  educati'on  of  the 
blind?  Might  we  not  visualize  the  day  when 
the  printed  page  by  means  of  the  photo 
electric  cell  might  be  revealed  through  me- 
chanical devices  to  blind  children?  These 
are  just  dreams — maybe  the  workings  of  an 
over  active  imagination,  but  it  has  been  said 
that  "What  man  can  imagine,  man  can  do." 
The  writer  wishes  to  offer  this  'one  sugges- 
tion which  he  believes  will  endear  the 
Foundation  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  Let  us  discover  by 
careful  research  a  few  things  that  blind  peo- 
ple can  do  as  well  as  seeing  workmen.  Then 
let  us  teach  our  students  to  do  these  things 
well.  Following  closely,  we  should  have  a 
national  program  of  education  of  the  sighted 
people,  stressing  the  point  of  view  that  the 
work  which  the  Blind  can  do  well  should, 
by  all  means,  be  left  to  them.  This  may 
take  not  only  education  and  advertising,  but 
it  may  take  legal  enactment.  For  illustra- 
tion, blind  individuals  can  be  taught  to  do 
straight  sewing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Now,  if  all  the  hospitals  and  public  insti- 
tutions in  any  of  our  states  were  required 
to  purchase  their  linens  from  an  exchange, 
which  sold  only  products  made  by  the 
Blind,  it  would  n'ot  be  necessary  for  blind 
women  to  work  for  a  meager  wage.  If  a 
handkerchief  or  table  napkins  were  well 
made  by  a  blind  individual  and  sold  through 
an  authorized  center  or  through  stores,  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  that  the  American  pub- 
lic could  soon  be  educated  to  purchase  free- 
ly such  articles.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  workmanship  and  material 
must  be  excellent.  Perhaps  this  is  just  an- 
other dream  of  an  inexperienced  worker,  but 
should  it  succeed,  it  would  aid  greatly  the 
many  deserving  blind  individuals  who  want 
only  a  chance  to  work  at  a  fair  wage. 

These     suggestions    made    in     this    paper 
come  from  one  of  limited  experience  in  the 
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education  of  the  Blind,  consequently,  they 
may  have  little  or  no  value.  However,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  definite  progress  will 
be  made  only  when  we  pool  our  interests  and 
resources;  agree  and  disagree,  and  attempt 
to  find  our  answers  through  scientific  pro- 
cedure. 


In  closing,  let  it  be  said  the  Foundation 
deserves  the  thanks  and  commendation  of 
the  instructors  'of  the  Blind  for  the  excellent 
work  already  completed.  May  the  good  work 
continue,  to  the  end  that  schools  for  the 
Blind  may  become  better  educational  insti- 
tutions. 


THE  OBLIGATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
IN  THE  RESTORATION  OF  SIGHT 

V.  M.  Hicks 

Ophthalmologist,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Your  program  reveals  the  fact  that  cer- 
tainly most  of  you  are  interested  primarily 
in  the  education  of  the  Blind.  Perhaps  from 
this  standpoint  I  am  an  outsider,  a  foreigner 
so  to  speak,  because  my  interest  in  the  edu- 
cational side  is  that  of  a  well-wisher.  I  am 
not  an  educator.  It  may  be  that  after  all, 
however,  there  are  too  many  so  called  for- 
eigners in  the  world.  One  big  thing  we  have 
in  common, — everyone  in  the  civilized  world 
should  have  the  same  thing, — we  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  helping  all  those  who 
have  partially,  or  completely,  lost  the  preci- 
ous sense  of  sight.  So  we  find  ourselves  on 
common  ground,  and  should  be  free  to  ex- 
change our  ideas  in  order  that  our  help  may 
be  more  and  more  intelligent  and  useful. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  might  suggest 
that  I  would  advocate  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  education  of  the  Blind.  This 
is  not  true.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  un- 
doubtedly progressing  rapidly  under  your 
guidance.  I  am  only  suggesting  an  expansion 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  certainly  the  aver- 
age blind  school  program  in  this  country. 
We  have  tried  this  expansion  here  for  a  suf- 
ficient time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  prove  its 
value  as  well  as  to  point  out  its  possibilities. 
I  believe  we  are  facing  a  new  day  in  the 
program  for  assisting  the  Blind.  No  small 
credit  for  this  should  go  to  the  American 
Foundati'on  for  the  Blind.  The  public  in 
general,  through  the  various  agencies,  has 
changed.  An  attitude  of  sympathy  has  been 
replaced  by  a  desire  to  be  of  help.  We,  as 
physicians,   are  awakened   to   the   great  pos- 


sibilities of  service.  In  1934,  my  good  friend 
and  teacher.  Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler,  was 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Opthalm'ology  and  Otolaryngology.  In  his 
presidential  address  he  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  the  subject  "Blind  People".  I  com- 
mend this  address  to  you,  or  to  any  one  in- 
terested in  helping  others  develop  the  proper 
attitude  toward  blind  people.  Let  me  quote 
him  in  part: 

"We  physicians  stand  guard  over  the 
faculty  that  people  consider  the  most 
precious.  And  we  do  what  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  save  this  faculty  for  them  or  to  re- 
store it  for  them  when  lost.  This  might  seem 
to  be  enough,  but  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  barred  from  things  beyond  this 
endeavor.  There  is  a  place  of  privilege  be- 
yond that  we  may  rightly  enter.  I  should 
like  to  speak  of  this  place  and  to  suggest 
how  we  may  occupy  it  to  the  advantage  of 
others  and  to  our  own  satisfaction  and  de- 
light." 

Finally  he  says,  "Make  friends  with  blind 
people  as  with  the  sighted.  How  splendid 
it  would  be  if  all  of  us  physicians  had  last- 
ing man  to  man  friendships  with  our  blind 
patients,   our   blind   neighbors". 

This  is  a  manifestation  of  our  changing 
attitude. 

In  1935,  the  Section  of  Opthalmology  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  gave  a 
large  part  of  its  time  to  the  subject  "The 
Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children".  The  dis- 
cussion was  led  by  Dr.  Conrad  Berens  of 
New  York.    If  you  had  been  present  at  this 
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meeting  you  would  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  desire  of  the  medical 
profession  to  lend  its  untiring  aid  to  all  pro- 
grams intending  to  assist  the  Blind. 

The  medical  and  surgical  phase  of  the 
work  at  this  Institution  has  a  history.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle  were 
the  first  opthalmologists  to  work  here.  They 
were  associated  in  private  practice  and  did 
the  work  together.  They  both  have  passed 
to  their  reward,  but  the  record  of  their 
work  here,  I  hope,  will  remain  forever  as  a 
testimonial  for  the  type  of  men  they  were. 
In  1896  they  made  a  report.  Note  their 
words,  "As  the  prevention  of  blindness  is, 
and  from  every  point  of  view,  far  more  im- 
portant than  education  of  the  blind,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  our  previ- 
ous report". 

The  report  shows  that  a  survey  of  the 
children  determined  the  fact  that  one-fifth 
of  all  white  pupils  were  blind  from  opthal- 
mia  neonatorum.  The  report  urged  coopera- 
tion by  passing  legislation,  compelling  the 
use  of  preventative  measures  at  birth.  In 
this  report  we  find  that  three  cases  of  in- 
fantile cataract  were  operated.  Two  were 
already  pupils  of  the  school.  The  third,  a 
child  of  a  Civil  War  veteran  in  Harnett 
County,  was  ordered  to  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  operation  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  report  of  1898  shows  that  seven 
cases  were  operated.  Two  children  were  re- 
turned to  the  seeing  school  after  operation 
for  cataracts. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  our  previous  blind 
school,  with  its  poor  ventilation,  poor  light- 
ing, crowded  condition,  very  little  provision 
for  medical  and  surgical  work.  It  seems  now 
that  it  was  a  rather  poor  efJort  to  carry  out 
the  provision  in  our  State  Constitution  to 
provide  care  for  the  blind.  But  it  was  a 
beginning,  nothing  had  been  done  before. 
This  new  plant  here  represents  a  change  of 
heart.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  want 
to  render  every  assistance  to  the  Blind  of  the 
State.  Comfortable  modern  buildings,  spa- 
cious grounds,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
infirmary,  a  recognized  educational  pro- 
gram, medical  and  surgical  staff, — all  speak 
to  prove  this  plan.  We  are  truly  in  a  new 
era.    The  goal  must  be   to   give   every   pos- 


sible aid  to  our  blind  friends.  Education  is 
not  enough. 

I  give  to  you  our  report  of  the  years  1933- 
34,  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  our  Department: 

White  Col. 
Number  of  complete  eye 

examinations 204  175 

Number  of  eye  examinations 

following    operations 26  26 

Number  of  operations  for  cataracts  18  11 

Number  of  Iridectomies  _     2  4 

Number  of  enucleations   8  3 

Number  of  GifTord  operations  1  0 

Number    Pterigrims    removed  „     2  0 

Number  growths  removed  from 

eyelids     „ 1  0 

Number  of  glasses  prescribed  9  3 

Number  of  glasses  fitted  6  2 

Number  of  glass  eyes  fitted  2  0 

Number  of  eye  treatments  and 

dressings 0  105 

Number  returned  to  seeing  schools  4  1 
Number  of  tonsils  and  adenoid 

operations     _ „  44  56 

Number  of  throat  examinations 57  58 

Number  of  ear  treatments 1  1 

Our  experience  leads  me  to  strongly 
recommend  a  definite  and  vigorous  medical 
and  surgical  program  for  every  school  for 
the  blind.  Every  child  should  be  carefully 
surveyed  immediately  upon  admission.  Blind 
children,  like  all  children,  should  be  healthy 
if  they  are  to  be  happy  and  successful  stu- 
dents. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
their  state  of  health  up  to  a  maximum  in  the 
beginning.  Such  a  program  frequently  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  success  of  efforts  to 
improve  their  sight.  We  commonly  find  that 
it  is  wise  to  defer  operative  precedures  on 
students'  eyes  until  they  have  improved  in 
their  general  health.  Regarding  the  par- 
ticular program  for  sight  improvement  we 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  use  every  eflfort, 
even  if  we  can  hope  only  to  restore  a  small 
portion  of  their  vision.  When  we  operate 
we  do  not  commonly  feel  that  we  will  re- 
turn the  child  to  seeing  school.  If  we  can 
only  lift  them  from  the  realm  of  darkness  to 
a  life  with  only  partial  sight,  we  think  it  is 
worth  while. 
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Our  work  carries  on  during  the  year.  Ex- 
aminations and  operations  often  require  only 
a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  a  few  days,  and  the 
educational  program  is  not  seriously  in- 
terrupted. They  stay  with  us  in  the  School 
where  we  are  able  to  study  their  progress 
and  render  any  further  aid  that  might  be 
possible.  I  am  convinced  that  our  Institu- 
tion should  be  a  clearing  house,  at  least,  for 
all  children  who  are  suspected  of  having 
such  poor  sight  that  they  are  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully attend  seeing  schools.  The  State 
should  have  some  uniform  way  of  deter- 
mining what  the  future  holds  for  its  chil- 
dren in  this  regard.  If  an  examination  should 
reveal  that  the  vision  of  a  child  is  to  be 
largely  lost  in  the  years  to  come  unless  un- 
usual care  is  taken,  everyone  concerned  has 
a  right  to  know  this. 

We  see  many  children  whose  parents  feel 
that  they  do  not  see  sufficiently  to  attend 
the  public  schools.  If  after  examination  of 
the  child,  we  can  assure  them  that  this  is  not 
true,  we  feel  that  we  have  accomplished 
something.  If  we  can  take  a  child  that  has 
one  good  eye  and  one,  disorganized  by  an 
injury,  and  threatening  the  vision  of  the 
good  eye,  and  can  remove  this  worthless 
and  dangerous  eye,  return  the  child  to  the 
seeing  school,  we  feel  that  we  have  ac- 
complished something.  If  we  can  take  a 
child  from  an  indigent  family,  straighten  a 
crossed  eye,  and  return  the  child  to  the  see- 
ing school,  we  feel  that  we  have  rendered  a 
service  that  too  frequently  is  not  afforded 
in  many  sections  of  our  State.  I  think  it  is 
highly  important  that  children  be  not  kept 
at  the  Institution  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  do  this  work. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point.  Medical  and 
surgical  service  to  these  patients  frequently 
requires  a  long  time,  even  extending  over  a 
period   of   years.    The   best   possible    service 


can  be  rendered  and  at  the  same  time  inter- 
fere very  little  with  an  educational  program. 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  one  of  the 
important  medical  phases  of  blindness.  I 
refer  to  hereditary  blindness.  In  1930,  as 
chairman  of  the  Eye  Section  of  our  State 
Medical  Society,  I  presented  the  subject 
"Personal  Observations  of  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  North  Carolina". 
In  this  report  one  hundred  fifty-one  stu- 
dents were  briefly  surveyed.  It  was  found 
that  one  hundred  were  born  blind.  Fifty- 
seven,  over  one-third  of  the  entire  number, 
could  be  definitely  grouped  under  the  head- 
ing of  "hereditary  blindness".  Perhaps  a  good 
many  more  should  be  classed  under  this 
head,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  proper  infor- 
mation. Certainly  a  third  of  them  came  from 
parents  one,  or  both  of  whom,  were  blind 
and  had  attended  a  similar  institution.  In  the 
field  of  prevention  of  blindness  the  challenge 
of  hereditary  bhndness  has  not  as  yet  been 
met  in  any  satisfactory  way.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  will  be  undertaken  and 
found.  It  will  be  no  small  matter.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  will  certainly  be  the 
laboratories  that  these  workers  will  use.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  all  of  us  should  welcome 
any  such  endeavor. 

In  conclusion  then,  let  me  say,  that  I  am 
enthusiastic  in  my  belief  that  every  blind  in- 
stitution should  offer  to  its  pupils  a  complete 
medical  and  surgical  service.  In  most  in- 
stances this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  modern  infirmary,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  graduate  nurse  and  attended 
by  an  enthusiastic  medical  and  surgical  staff. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my  pro- 
found appreciation  for  the  whole-hearted  sup- 
port which  our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Line- 
berry,  as  well  as  the  members  of  his  staff, 
have  given  to  our  efforts. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


As  the  activities  of  the  Foundation  are 
summarized  rather  completely  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, we  are  today  merely  outlining  the  work 
which  the  Foundation  carried  on  during  the 
past  year. 
Legislation 

This  year  has  been  an  active  one  in  the 
planning  of  social  legislative  programs  in 
the  various  States.  The  Foundation  has  been 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
legislation  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  twenty- 
seven  States.  In  still  others.  State  Planning 
Boards  have  called  on  the  Foundation  to 
outline  Legislative  set-ups  and  to  arrange  for 
surveys  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the 
localities  under  examination.  Many  of  these 
bills  have  not  yet  become  laws,  but  doubtless 
most  of  them  will  later  this  year  or  early 
in  1937. 

Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia, 
which  have  as  yet  done  very  little  for  the 
adult   blind. 

Associations  for  the  Blind  were  organized 
in  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Greenville,  South 
Carolina;  and  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  and 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  organ- 
ize local  Associations  in  Anderson,  Spartan- 
burg, and  Florence  Counties  and  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina. 
Educational  Work 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  a  survey  was  made  of  that  school  by 
a  member  of  the  Foundation's  staff. 

The  Foundation,  through  "The  Teachers 
F  o  r  u  m",  educational  committees,  and 
through  other  media,  has  since  its  incep- 
tion endeavored  to  promote  a  higher  pro- 
fessional standard  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 
During  the  past  year  we  cooperated  with  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  summer  school  for  teachers  of  blind 
children.    This   course   conducted   from   time 


to  time  at  the  George  Peabody  College  has 
accomplished    much    in    improving    the    pro- 
fessional   training   of    teachers    of   the    blind, 
especially  in  the  Southern  States. 
Scholarships 

During  the  past  year  we  have  granted 
scholarship  to  18  blind  persons  in  12  states. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  former 
students  who  have  received  scholarships 
from  the  Foundation,  and  who  are  now  mak- 
ing a  fair  living  at  the  occupation  for  which 
they  trained  with  Foundation  grants  are: 
five  osteopaths,  three  home  teachers  and 
five  other  social  workers;  four  classroom 
teachers,  one  musician,  one  secretary  to  a 
superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind;  one 
masseuse  and  physiotherapist. 
Reference  Library 

The  special  library  relating  to  various 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind  is  coming  into 
increasing  usefulness.  Teachers,  college 
students,  and  others  interested  in  the  blind 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  call  daily  either 
to  read  in  the  library  or  to  draw  books  for 
study  outside.  Teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  are 
borrowing  books  by  mail,  and  schools  con- 
ducting special  courses  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  their  teachers  borrow  books 
in  collections  for  reference  and  study  pur- 
poses. The  library  issues  from  time  to  time 
reading  lists  of  books  on  special  subjects. 
Students  are  advised  to  call  on  their  local 
libraries  for  these  books  when  available — 
otherwise  the  Foundation  is  glad  to  lend 
them. 

Clearing    House    to    Prevent    Duplication   in 
the  Publication  of  Books  for  the  Blind 

The  clearing  house  now  falls  into  three 
distinct  activities:  a  clearing  house  for  braille 
books;  another  for  Moon  tj^pe  books;  and  a 
third  for  Talking  Books.  Today  no  publisher 
in  the  English-speaking  world  begins  the 
transcription  of  a  book  for  the  blind — 
whether    on    Talking    Book    records,    or    in 
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braille  or  Moon  type,  without  first  com- 
municating with  the  Foundation  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  some  other  agency  has 
already  announced  its  intention  to  publish 
that  particular  title. 
Discount  Service 

The  Foundation  has  continued  to  serve  the 
blind  people  by  providing  watches  and 
radios  at  a  special  discount,  and  arranging 
for  the  transportation  of  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide  on  railroads  and  buses  for  one  fare. 
Braille  Writers 

After  considerable  research  work  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  devel- 
oped a  few  years  ago  an  improved  braille 
typewriter.  Arrangements  were  made  where- 
by the  machines  were  constructed  in  quan- 
tity by  the  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter  Com- 
pany. Experience  with  the  first  lot  of  ma- 
chines showed  where  some  minor  improve- 
ments could  be  effected.  During  the  past 
year  the  Foundation  produced  another  lot 
of  these  writers  incorporating  in  the  con- 
struction improvements  found  advisable. 
Changes  of  this  kind  require  rather  large 
expenditures  for  new  dies,  a  cost  which  is 
met  by  the  Foundation  and  not  passed  on  to 
the  consumer. 
Talking  Book  Department 

During  the  past  year  our  studio  has  re- 
corded for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
others,    master    records    for    679    double    12" 


discs.  The  Talking  Book  Department  has 
manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  during  this 
period  1,111  Talking  Book  machines. 
Through  a  grant  from  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  the  Foundation  has  con- 
structed since  January,  5,200  Talking  Book 
machines  which  have  been  allotted  to  the 
various  States  in  proportion  to  thpir  general 
population.  Custody  of  these  machines  will 
be  taken  by  a  commission,  school,  or  library 
for  the  blind  in  each  state.  These  agencies 
will  lend  the  machines  to  individual  blind 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ma- 
chines for  themselves.  They  will,  however, 
remain  the  property  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. When  these  machines  are  placed,  up- 
wards of  7,500  blind  people  will  be  equipped 
to  make  use  of  the  Talking  Book  library. 
Probably  three  or  four  times  this  number 
should  be  provided  with  machines,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  Federal  Government  will  see  fit 
to  continue  to  manufacture  Talking  Book 
machines  so  long  as  it  finds  it  necessary  to 
carry  on  special  employment  projects  for 
relief  workers.  Probably  no  form  of  WPA 
relief  work  has  met  with  more  universal  ap- 
proval than  has  this  project. 

The  Talking  Book  Department  is  con- 
tinually seeking  ways  of  improving  the  qual- 
it}^  of  its  production  and  of  finding  new  ap- 
plications of  the  Talking  Book  machine  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent 
Kentucky 


During  the  year  under  report,  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  a  num- 
ber of  achievements  to  its  credit.  These  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

A  Nation-Wide  Campaign  to  Raise  Sufficient 

Funds   to    Provide    Free    Copies   of   the 

Braille     Edition     of     the     Reader's 

Digest  to   All  Who   Apply 

The  success  of  this  campaign  has  been 
gratifying,    indeed.     The    number    of    copies 


distributed  each  month  has  been  increased 
from  approximately  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand.  The  Braille  Edition  of  the  Digest 
is  passed  on  from  one  reader  to  another 
until  it  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  of 
three  people  read  each  copy.  On  this  basis, 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  six  thousand 
people  in  twenty  countries  read  each  issue. 
By  the  end  of  the  present  campaign  to  raise 
funds,  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  three  thou- 
sand   free    copies    may    be    distributed    each 
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month.    This  number  should  reach  ten  thou- 
sand readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  to  raise  funds 
has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  DeWitt  Wallace,  Editor 
of  the  Reader's  Digest.  Through  his  inter- 
est, valuable  space  in  the  ink-print  edition 
has  been  given  over  to  appeals  for  donations 
to  the  Braille  Digest  Fund.  Secretarial  wrork 
necessary  for  acknowledging  donations  has 
also  been  donated.  This  generous  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  as- 
sociates has  made  possible  the  application  of 
thousands  of  dollars  one  hundred  per  cent  to 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the  braille 
edition. 

The   Publication  of  an   Experimental 
Sight-Saving  Book 

Many  letters  have  been  received  from 
superintendents,  supervisors  and  teachers 
suggesting  that  the  Printing  House  is  the 
logical  source  to  supply  not  only  embossed 
books  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  but 
also  books  in  large  print  for  the  sight-saving 
classes.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  much  of  the  present  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  printing  and  bindery  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  could  be  utilized  for 
the  production  of  books  in  large  print. 

These  suggestions  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. Naturally,  the  question  was  raised: 
Can  the  Printing  House  print  in  a  satisfac- 
tory and  economical  manner  such  books 
as  are  needed  for  the  sight-saving  program? 
To  answer  this  question  conclusively,  the 
Executive  Committee  voted  to  authorize  the 
Superintendent  to  print,  out  of  funds  espe- 
cially donated  for  the  purpose,  one  experi- 
mental book  in  large  print.  It  was  decided 
to  donate  one  copy  of  this  experimental  book 
to  each  school  for  the  blind  and  each  sight- 
saving  class  in  the  country.  Teachers  were 
asked  to  examine  the  book  carefully  and  to 
report  their  opinions  as  to  whether  or  not 
•the  book  was  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
points of  materials  and  workmanship.  In 
response  to  this  request,  hundreds  of  letters 
have  been  received  at  the  Printing  House. 
An  analysis  of  these  letters  reveals  that  the 
format  of  the  book  is  satisfactory,  and  that 


there    is    considerable    need    for    more    and 
cheaper   books   for   the    sight-saving   classes. 

The  future  policy  of  the  Printing  House 
with  respect  to  printing  additional  titles  in 
large  print  will  have  to  be  formulated  by 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  experimental  book 
has  demonstrated  that  satisfactory  large 
print  books  can  be  manufactured  at  low  cost 
at  the  Printing  House. 

The   Picht   Braille   Writer 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  an  in- 
sistent demand  that  a  relatively  inexpensive, 
light-weight,  durable  braille  writer,  sturdy 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  school 
use,  be  made  available  through  the  Printing 
House.  After  a  careful  study  of  all  of  the 
braille  writers  on  the  market,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Picht  writer,  manufactured  by  Herr 
Otto  Vierling,  of  Dresden,  Germany,  offers 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  One  hundred  of 
the  Picht  machines  have  been  imported  and 
are  being  distributed  to  the  schools.  If  this 
first  group  of  machines  proves  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, a  sufficient  number  will  be  or- 
dered to  meet  requirements. 

If  purchased  by  individuals  direct  from 
Germany,  the  Picht  writer  costs  approxi- 
mately $40.00  each.  By  purchasing  the  ma- 
chines in  lots  of  one  hundred  or  more,  the 
Printing  House  can  make  them  available  to 
American  users  for  $30.00  or  less. 

A    Duplicate    Plate-Making    Machine 

Since  the  London  Type  Conference  in 
1932,  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  exchanging  embossed  books 
and  plates  between  representative  braille 
presses  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
The  loan  of  embossed  plates,  and  the  ex- 
change of  unbound  sheets,  have  been  care- 
fully considered.  Each  method  presents 
serious  problems. 

As  a  practical  solution  to  these  problems, 
the  joint  publication  of  books  by  English  and 
American  presses  has  been  proposed.  Such 
a  plan  presupposes  a  stereotyping  machine 
which  is  capable  of  manufacturing  two  iden- 
tical plates  at  one  operation.  The  Printing 
House   has    designed   and   built   such   a   ma- 
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chine.  Using  this  machine,  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing duplicate  sets  of  plates  is  negligible.  Let 
us  assume  that  by  present  methods  a  single 
stereotyped  plate  can  be  manufactured  for 
forty  cents.  Using  the  duplicate  plate-mak- 
ing machine,  two  duplicate  plates  could  be 
made  for  forty-five  cents,  the  only  additional 
cost  being  for  the  extra  metal  and  the  time 
necessary  for  making  the  corrections  on  the 
extra  plate. 

Beginning  early  in  July,  several  books  will 
be  plated  in  duplicate,  and  a  set  of  the  plates 
will  be  forwarded  to  England  in  order  to 
test  the  practicability  of  the  device.  It  is 
felt  that  the  method  of  joint  publication  of  a 
selected  list  of  books  has  much  to  commend 
itself  to  those  who  would  promote  coopera- 
tion between   English-speaking  countries. 

Phonographic  Books 

In  1879,  when  Edison  invented  the  phono- 
graph, he  listed  ten  possible  uses  for  his  new 
invention.  Second  on  this  list  was:  "Phono- 
graphic books,  which  will  speak  to  the  blind, 
without  any  effort  on  their  part."  As  many 
elderly  blind  people  cannot  readily  learn  to 
read  braille,  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind 
have  given  serious  thought  to  the  produc- 
tion of  long-playing  records  which  will  re- 
produce books  and  magazines  for  the  blind. 
In  line  with  this  modern  trend,  the  Printing 
House  has  developed  a  model  studio 
equipped  with  the  latest  types  of  recording 
instruments,  and  a  number  of  satisfactory 
trial  records  have  been  recorded. 

Anticipating  that  sound-recorded  books 
might  become  at  least  a  fairly  practical  sup- 
plementary aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
an  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  books  recorded  at  the 
Printing  House  might  be  furnished  to  the 
schools  out  of  the  Federal  apportionments. 
A  favorable  reply  has  been  received,  and 
it  will  now  be  possible  to  provide  the  schools 
whatever  records  may  be  required  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

As  a  tribute  to  Edison,  the  sound  records 
produced  at  the  Printing  House  will  be 
known  as  "phonographic  books,"   for  this  is 


the  term   he   used   in   describing   them    fifty- 
seven  years  ago. 

Braille  Music 

Definite  plans  have  been  made  to  greatly 
increase  the  catalog  of  braille  music  publi- 
cations. A  long  list  of  titles  ha,ve  been  ap- 
proved, and  the  plates  are  being  made.  A 
number  of  important  books  on  music  ap- 
preciation have  been  issued  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted for  acquiring  from  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  of  London  many  of  the 
best  titles  in  the  extensive  English  music 
catalog.  Although  the  English  music  is 
written  bar-by-bar,  it  is  felt  that  it  can  be 
used  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupils  in 
our  schools. 

During  the  year,  an  interesting  experiment 
has  been  conducted  in  an  effort  to  enlarge  the 
list  of  braille  orchestra  music.  A  dozen  or 
more  schools  each  agreed  to  copy  or  tran- 
scribe one  full  orchestra  number  into  braille. 
The  transcriptions  were  then  sent  to  the 
Printing  House  to  be  plated  and  printed 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  this  way,  the  actual 
transcription  was  done  by  experts.  The  plan 
also  made  possible  the  brailling  of  the  se- 
lections at  an  unusually  low  cost.  If  this 
cooperative  scheme  can  be  kept  up  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  shall  develop  a  fine 
library  of  skillfully  brailled  orchestra  music. 

New  Appliances 

Three  new  slates  have  been  developed  dur- 
ing the  year.  These  are  on  exhibit  at  this 
Convention.  They  are  the  Bertha-Shepard 
Arithmetic  Slate,  the  Arithmetic  Type 
Frame,  and  a  small  braille  desk  slate  for 
primary  school  children.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  slates  will  prove  helpful  to  the  pupils 
and  teachers. 

The  Students'  Library 

During  the  year,  a  modest  start  has  been 
made  towards  the  creation  of  a  Students' 
Library  in  connection  with  the  Printing 
House.  Through  the  interest  of  Miss  Adelia 
M.  Hoyt,  Acting-Chief,  Braille  Transcrib- 
ing,   American    Red    Cross,    and    Assistant, 
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Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  a  number  of  valuable 
hand-transcribed  college  reference  books 
have  been  placed  in  this  collection.  It  is  felt 
that  the  Printing  House  is  a  logical  center 
for  the  development  of  a  sizeable  collection 
of  books  to  be  used  primarily  by  college 
students.  Apparently  this  is  a  type  of  library 
service  which  the  Printing  House  can  render 
without  duplicating  the  efforts  of  any  of  the 
other  libraries. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  the  super- 
intendents and  teachers  for  their  splendid 
cooperation.     This  has  been  especially  nota- 


ble in  the  prompt  responses  to  announce- 
ments, the  preparation  of  annual  book  or- 
ders, and  the  number  of  helpful  suggestions 
offered.  After  all,  the  Printing  House  is 
simply  the  printing  department  of  all  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  Its  success  or  failure 
depends  upon  how  well  it  understands  and 
provides  for  the  needs  of  those  served  by  it. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  report  will  con- 
vince you  that  the  idea  of  a  central,  ade- 
quately-supported press,  under  the  control 
of  the  educators  of  the  blind,  is  as  sound  now 
as  when  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  was  chartered  in  1858. 
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NINTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  25,  1936 

"The  Social  Security  Act  in  Relation  to  the  Blind" 

Miss  Jane  M.  Hoey,  Director  Bureau  of  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Questions  and  Discussion  , 

Business  Session: 

Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  B.  P.  Chapple,  North  Dakota 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  P.   C.   Ports,   Idaho 

Report  of  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  B.  S.  Joice,  Pennsylvania 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  Albert  G.  Cowgill 

Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee  John   F.   Bledsoe,   Maryland 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  S.  M.  Green,  Missouri 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  O.  H.  Burritt,  Pennsylvania 

Receipt  of  Invitations  for  the  1938  Convention 

Final  Remarks 

Adjournment 

Note:  '  Industrial  Exhibits  arranged  for  by  Messrs.   Gabriel 
Farrell  and  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Massachusetts. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President: 

Your   Committee  on    Credentials   respectfully  submits   the   following-  report: 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES  PRESENT 
Superintendents : 

J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 

W.  M.  Brown,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  L.  Brown,  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Gordon  Hicks,  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 

C.  J.  Settles,  Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

P.  C.  Potts,  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho 

R.  W.  Woolston,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

F.  E.  Palmer,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 

J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

J.  G.  Caufi'man,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

A.  F.  Carr,  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Miss. 

S.  M.  Green,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield,  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and   Nursery  School   for  the   Blind, 

Summit,  New  Jersey 
M.  E.  Frampton,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
G.  E.  Lineberry,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

E.  C.  Allen,  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
W.  G.  Scarberry,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

0.  H.  Burritt,  Pa.  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Western  Pa.  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Laurens  Walker,  S.  C.  School  for  the  Blind,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

1.  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
H.  M.  McManaway,  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

A.  E.  Krause,  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

F.  M.  Longanecker,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Supervisors: 

S.  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secretary,  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind, 
Winnetka,  111. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Dept.  for  the  Blind,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Executive  Secretary,  N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark, 
New  Jersey 

Miss  Olive  S.  Peck,  Supervisor,  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va. 

Board  of  Directors: 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Poston,  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

C.  A.  Athearn,  N.  Y.  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  R.  Latimer,  Western  Pa.  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Libraries  for  the  Blind: 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite,  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers: 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Miss  Lucille  Mahan 

Mrs.  Emmie  F.  Williams 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Woodward 
Arizona  School  for  the  Blind,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Dr.  Louise  Wilbur 

Elinor  Wood 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Brown 

Lois  Reynolds 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 

Dr.  Newell  Perry 
Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,   Colorado  Springs,   Colo. 

Florence  Blake 

Elsie  Walton 
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Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 
E.  Mildred  Bell 
Efifie  Leath  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Kathleen  G.  Oliver 
Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla 
H.  W.  Beatty 
Thomas  M.  Gibbs 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant 
Idaho  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho 

Georgie  Lee  Abel 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Elizabeth  Brooks 
Dale  Hamilton 
Ronald  MacLean 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

S.  M.  Whinery 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 
Bertha  Bennett 
Wade  Drennan 
Lottie  Todd 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Wayne  Applegate 
Albert  L.  Jones 
Helen  W.  Smith 
Juanita  Stanley 
Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge    La 
Rilla   Beck 
Ila  Parent 
Mary  Welch 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 
Harriett  B.  Branch 
Lois  V.  Cox 
Paul  L.  Langan 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 
J.   H.   Mandigo 
Eldon  Wolfe 
Neva  Wolfe 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Fairbault,  Minn. 
Mary  Heenan 
Olive  Prine 
Inez  Voxman 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  H.  Botts 
Dorothea  Cook 
Faith  C.  Koch 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 
Jeanne  Crawford 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Emily  Ellis 
S.  W.  Hoard 
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New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Nita  F.  Dustin 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ruby  Garris 

Mary  F.  Griffin 

Velma  Poplin 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 

J.  H.  McAuley 

Elinor  L.  Schmidt 

G.  E.  Wise 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

T.  R.  Corr 

Grace  Davenport 

John  Meldrum 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Mrs.   Ethel  K.  Arthur 

Sarah  V.  Long 

Margaret  A.  Philips 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Francis  M.  Andrews 

Janet  H.  Cairns 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

Louise  Walker 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ethel  Edwards 

Annie  Ruth  Parr 

Anne  Thomson 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville 

Dorothy  Post 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Oberly 

Margaret  Stavoe 

Sarah  Taylor 
West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

R.  M.  Golladay 

Your    Committee    Recommends    that    the    following    named    persons    be    elected 

to  honorary  membership: 

Alabama:  Anthony  Discenza 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Autrey  Jane  Hall 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Dowdell  Mrs.  Gordon  Hicks 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ganey  Florida: 

Mary  Frances  Ganey  Mrs.  H.  W.  Beatty 

Sam  Morgan  Dorothy  Bellamy 

California:  Georgia: 

Margaret  E.  Martin  j_  j_  (^j^jj^g 

Canada — Saskatchewan:  _„.     . 

r>    ^xr    -D     ^u  Illinois: 
R.  W.  Beath  i-.      ,,        t^ 

,,       ^    ..r    T>     -u  Bradley  Burson 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Beath 

Connecticut :  Indiana : 

Barbara  Bartlett  C.   D.   Chadwick 

Florence  Barrett  C.  W.  Lambert 
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Indiana:  (continued) 

Mrs.   Robert  Lambert 
Ross  Wm.  Lambert 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Whinery 
Ruth  Whinery 

Iowa: 

Mrs.  Wade  Drennan 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Holmes 
Mrs.  George  Kroetsch 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Palmer 

Kansas: 

Mrs.  Albert  Jones 
Darlene  Jones 

Kentucky: 

A.  C.  Ellis 

Louisiana:  , 

Felice  Ricard,   Col. 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Theus,  Col.    ' 

Maryland : 

Harvey  B.  Blanton 
Warren  Bledsoe 
Stafford    Chiles 
Harriet  De  Witt 
Jean  Dobbs 
Mary  F.  Glenn 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  Langan 
Alberta  Norris 
Laura  N.  Smith 

Massachusetts: 

Mrs.  Francis  M.  Andrews 
Nancy  Andrews 
Richard  Andrews 
Frank  C.  Bryan 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  Bryan 
Fleda    Chamberlain 
Don  Donaldson 
J.  Tanzeman 

Missouri: 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Anderson 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Botts 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Green 
Elizabeth  Green 
Mary  Phillips 
Margaret  Wade 

Minnesota: 

Martha   Bengston 

New  Jersey: 

Mrs.  Mary  D.   Campbell 
Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Maxfield 


New  York: 

Malcolm  Coney 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Hamilton 
Samuel  P.  Hayes 
Walter  G.  Holmes 
Robert  B.  Irwin 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Irwin 
Henry  Jacobsen         ' 
J.    O.    Kleber 
Evelyn  C.  McKay 
E.  L.  Palmer 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Palmer 
Alice  M.  Smith 
Ruth  E.  Wilcox 

North  Carolina: 

Christine  Alford 
Josephine  Alford 
Paul  Alford 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Arnette 
Lois  Arnette 
Stella  Blevins 
Geo.  W.  Bradshaw 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Bryan 
Gertrude  Campbell 
Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek 
C.  G.  Cox 

Mary  F.  Cummings 
Gladys  Currin 
Ida   Pearle   Eatman 
Lisle   Edwards 
Gertrude   Fisher 
Sarah  Foster 
Rebecca  Gaskin 
Curtis    Goodwin 
H.  C.  Griffin 
Allen  Hamilton 
Nelle  Hanna 
'Edna   Henley 
Dr.  V.   M.   Hicks 
Mrs.  V.  M.  Hicks 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Higham 
A.  D.  Hurst 
Hon.   Geo.   A.   Isley 
Virginia  James 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Judd 
Glosson  Lacock 
Mrs.  Grace  V.  Lane 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Lineberry 
Foy  Lineberry 
Jack  Lineberry 
Paul   Lineberry 
Ruth  Lineberry 
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North  Carolina:  (continued) 

Will  Lewis 
Jennie  Manning 
Julia  McGhee 
Kathleen  Mincey 
Mrs.  Harris  Mitchell 
Ralph  Navey 
Hoke  Norris 
Ola  Paschal 
C.   A.    Raeburn 
Mrs.  John  E.  Ray 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Reaves 
Gertrude  Robbins 
Kate  Tyner 
Margaret  Wade 
Alice  Weatherspoon 
Bernard   Williamson 
M.  W.  Williams,  Col. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Williams,  Col. 

North  Dakota: 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Chappie 
Elizabeth  Chappie 
Mary  Chappie 
Jean   Chappie 
Norman    Sinness 

Nova  Scotia: 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Allen 

Ohio: 

O.  Chatfield 
Mrs.  O.  Chatfield 
Elmer  Hockett 
Schuyler  Houck 
W.  R.  Niday 
Leroy  J.  Petzinger 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Scarberry 
Bill  Scarberry 
Dan  Scarberry 
G.   R.   Sherman 
Harriet    Totman 
Ruth  Airs  WiUiams 

Oklahoma: 

Mrs.  Clara  C.  Hamblin 
Mrs.  Harry  Radle 

Pennsylvania: 
Ethel  Baker 
E.   H.   Burritt 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Burritt 
Roberta  Collins 
Albert  G.  Cowgill 
Francis    J.    Cummings 
Mary  Garrison 


Mrs.  B.  S.  Joice 
A.  R.  Jordan 
Marion   Kohn 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer 
L.  E.  Latimer 
May   H.    Levy 
Ralph  P.  Lewars 
Effie  Molan 
Ida  Price 
Mrs.  Neal  Quimby 
Neal  F.  Quimby 
Billy  Quimby 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Sargent 
Ruth  F.  Sargent 
J.  M.  Schroder 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Schroder 
J.  D.  Small 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Small 
Sally    Talamo 

Rhode  Island: 

Jarvis  C.  Worden 

South  Carolina: 

W.   W.   Donnald 
Ruth   Finley 
Mrs.  Cortez  Godshell 
Marion  Speigner 
Mrs.  Laurens  Walker 
Lola  Walling 

Tennessee: 

Alexander  Anderson 
Mrs.   L   S.   Wampler 

Texas: 

Aubyn  Colby 
Willie  Fay  Hill 

Utah: 

Dana  Kelley 

Virginia : 

Laura  N.  Britt 

Doris  L.  Coville 

Mrs.  Maude  B.  Graves 

Mrs.  H.  M.  McManaway 

Irma  Mitchell 

West  Virginia: 

Mrs.  R.  M.  GoUaday 

Wisconsin : 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Longanecker 
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Summary: 

Superintendent   Delegates   ..- 29 

Supervisor   Delegates   6 

Directory  Delegates  3 

Library    Delegates    1 

Teacher    Delegates    71 

Total  Number  of  Delegates 110 

Honorary    Members    191 

Grand   Total   Attending    Convention 301 


37     States    Represented. 
1     Province  in  Canada — Nova  Scotia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.    P.    Chappie,    Chairman 
Robert  Lambert, 
Elizabeth   Brooks, 
Genevieve  Coville  (by  R.P.C.) 


REPORT    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Chairman 


St.   Louis,   Missouri. 
June  28.  1934. 

A  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Executive 
Committee  was  held  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  following  the  annual  business 
meeting,  and  election  of  officers,  June  28, 
1934,  with  Chairman  P.  C.  Potts  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Potts,  Palmer,  Lineberry, 
Joice,  and  Meldrum. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  of- 
ficers elected  for  the  biennium  1934-36: 

F.  E.   Palmer,   Vinton,    Iowa,   President. 

G.  E.    Lineberry,    Raleigh,    N.    C,    Vice 
President. 

B.    S.   Joice,   Secretary-Treasurer,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Executive    Committee 

P.  C.  Potts,  Gooding,  Idaho,  Chairman; 
J.  S.  Ganey,  Talladega,  Alabama;  John  Mel- 
drum, Muskogee,  Oklahoma;  Nita  F.  Dustin, 
Batavia,  New  York;  Harriet  E.  Totman, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary   Ex-Officio. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  pub- 
lication of  the  Proceedings,  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  accord  with  provisions  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have 
printed  and  forwarded  to  the  oflficers  a  suf- 
ficient   quantity   of   official    stationery. 


The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  approve 
bills  for  payment  and  conduct  any  other 
necessary    business    during    the    interim. 

Invitations  to  hold  the  Thirty-third  Bi- 
ennial Convention  of  the  Association  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  or  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  were  handed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for   consideration. 

The  following  recommendations  or  sug- 
gestions were  made  for  the  next  Convention: 

All  papers  and  discussion   time  should  be 
limited. 

Community  music. 

That    there     be    held    a     Superintendent's 
breakfast. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

B.   S.  Joice,   Secretary. 


Raleigh,   North   Carolina, 
June  24th,  1,936. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  called  by  the  Chairman,  and  held  at 
the  North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  at  1 :30  P.M., 
June  24th,  1936,  with  Chairman  P.  C.  Potts, 
presiding. 

Present:  P.  C.  Potts,  J.  S  Ganey,  Harriet 
E.  Totman,  Nita  F.  Dustin,  John  Meldrum, 
and  B.  S.  Joice. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  held  at  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
were  read  by  the   Secretary,  and  approved. 

The  actions  of  the  Chairman  in  carr3ang 
on  the  business  of  the  Association,  since  the 
last  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  were 
unanimously  approved. 

The  Chairman  and  Treasurer  were  au- 
thorized to  pajr  bills  due  incidental  to  clos- 
ing up  the  affairs  of  the  Raleigh  Convention. 

The  application  for  membership,  of  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind,  Summit,  New  Jersey,  was 
approved,  and  the  organization  classified  as 
a  residential  school  for  the  blind. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  on  account  of 
the  large  bills  incurred  and  paid  in  connec- 
tion  with   the   sending  of   A. A. LB.    delegate 


to  the  London  Conference,  our  finances  were 
in  arrears,  and  advised  the  raising  of  the  per 
capita  assessment  fee  from  15c  to  20c  for  the 
coming  biennium.  Upon  motion  duly  made 
and  seconded,  the  Treasurer  was  instructed 
to  raise  the  assessment  as  recommended. 

L'pon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  all 
guests  not  registered  as  official  delegates, 
were  elected  honorary  delegates,  and  the 
Credentials  Committee  instructed  to  so  re- 
cord them  in  the  Committee  report. 

The  Executive  Committee  o.  k.'d  the  hos- 
pitality charge  at  $9.50  for  delegates  enter- 
tained at  the  School.  All  receipts  from  this 
source  to  be  paid  direct  to  our  Host. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the    Chairman. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Secretary. 


REPORT    OF   THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Receipts 

June  21,  1934— Balance  on  Hand  $838.59 

From — 
Memberships: 

45   Residential   Schools   450.00 

3  Public  Schools  having  classes  for 

the   blind 30.00 

12  Libraries    - ■-. 120.00 

8  Commissions  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind  80.00 

Quota   Contributions: 

45   Residential  Schools  775.85 

Sales  of  Proceedings  ^  42.58 

Interest  on   Bank   Balances 34.33 


$2,371.35 


Bank    Balances — Savings   Acct $313.68 

Bank  Balances— Checking  Acct 201.57 


Disbursements 

100   Badges $  12.87 

'Expert  Reporting  Co 12.15 

Postage,  Notary,  etc „ 39.65 

Expenses  at  North  Carolina  School       86.55 
Osborne  McConathy — Traveling  Exp.  105.00 

800  Programs  and  150  Envelopes  45.70 

850  Reports  .„ 1 ,053.88 

Services  Secretary-Treasurer:  1935       250.00 

1936      250.00 


1,855.80 
Balance  on   Hand— June   11,   1936 515.55 


$515.55 


$2,371.35 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


The  Auditing  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  certi- 
fy that  we  have  today  examined  the  books  of 
Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Treasurer,  together  with 
vouchers,  cancelled  checks,  and   bank  state- 


ments, issued  since  June  21,  1934  and  found 
everything  correct  and  in  order. 

Albert    G.    Cowgill,    Chairman, 
Mrs.   Alice   Chatfield, 
Georgie  Lee  Abel 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association 
a  number  of  our  co-workers  have  passed  to 
the  great  beyond. 

It  is,  therefore,  both  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  pause  in  the  midst  of  duties  and  for 
a  brief  space  devote  ourselves  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  lives,  dedicated  to  the  work 
in  which  we  are  still  engaged.  We  miss  their 
familiar  and  well  beloved  faces.  They  are 
gone  but  not  forgotten.  Their  influence  will 
go  on  in  ever  widening  circles  touching  other 
lives  and  inspiring  us  to  greater  and  better 
work  in  our  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  Their 
standards  and  ideals  will  live  on  as  a  lasting 
memorial. 

Let  us  then  do  honor  to  their  memories  by 
recording  in  the  report  of  these  proceedings 
brief  accounts  of  their  struggles  and  achieve- 
ments and  gather  from  their  shining  ex- 
amples inspiration  and  courage  to  go  for- 
ward with  renewed  energy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  work  with  a  sincerity  and  faith- 
fulness commensurate  with  their  example. 
*  *  *  * 
Edward  P.  Ayer 

On  March  28,  1935,  the  workers  for  the 
blind  and,  indeed,  a  host  of  friends  scattered 
throughout  the  state  were  shocked  and  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Ayer,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the 
Senate  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Ayer  was  born  in  Voluntown,  Con- 
necticut, May  11,  1862,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ayer,  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ayer,  a 
Congregational  clergyman.  Mr.  Ayer  him- 
self was  an  ordained  minister  for  forty  years. 
So  this  family  in  direct  line  has  contributed 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of 
ministerial  service  in  Connecticut. 

He  was  not  born  blind,  but  his  sight  be- 
gan to  fail  when  he  was  a  freshman  at  Am- 
herst College.  In  spite  of  his  handicap  he 
faced  life  with  undaunted  courage  and  forti- 
tude. Always  pressing  forward,  constantly 
appealing  to  each  to  make  his  handicap  a 
challenge  which  should  result  in  the  highest 
development  and  service  attainable. 

His  native  state  honored  him  by  appoint- 
ment   as    chaplain,    first    of    the    House    of 


Representatives  in  1921  and  later  in  the 
Senate.  He  soon  won  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  those  he  worked  with  by  his  dig- 
nity, character  and  ability.  He  was  known  in 
the  Legislative  halls  as  the  chaplain  "who 
says  much  in  little."  His  prayers  were  never 
more  than  two  minutes  in  length  but  gems 
of  good  English  and  long  remembered.  This 
appointment  proved  to  be  a  valuable  ex- 
perience in  service  and  acquaintanceships. 

As  Friendly  Visitor  to  all  the  handicapped, 
blind,  deaf,  crippled  and  shut-ins  throughout 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Ayer  carried  both  that 
charm  of  manner  and  pleasing  personality 
that  left  lasting  sunshine  and  joy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  town  in 
Connecticut  where  Mr.  Ayer  was  not  known 
and  loved  for  his  friendliness  and  under- 
standing sympathy. 

Is  not  such  a  life  a  challenge  to  us  all  to 
press  forward  to  greater  achievement? 

:}:  ^  ^  ^ 

C.   D.  Armstrong 

Mr.  C.  D.  Armstrong,  Member  of  Board 
of  Corporators  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  1922-1935  died  April  2, 
1935. 

*       *       *       * 

John  A.  Bennett 

Judge  John  A.  Bennett,  who  died  Febru- 
ary 13,  1935,  was  identified  with  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  South  Boston  during  the  school 
year  1889-90,  when  he  served  as  acting  direc- 
tor and  secretary  pro  tempore  while  Mr. 
Anagos  was  absent  abroad.  He  had  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  institution  through 
his  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Knowlton,  matron 
there  for  many  years,  and  Miss  Gazella 
Bennett,  principal  of  its  girls'  department, 
and  thus  he  came  to  it  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  and  respect  for  its  traditions  and  ideals. 
He  filled  his  position  well,  and  throughout 
his  later  career  he  was  remembered  with  af- 
fection by  his  friends  and  fellow-workers  at 
Perkins. 

Bertha  M.  Buck 

A  loyal  and  devoted  teacher  of  the  pri- 
mary girls  in  Perkins  Institution,  Miss  Ber- 
tha  M.   Buck,  died   September   1,   1934.    She 
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was  much  beloved  by  her  pupils,  to  whose 
welfare  she  gave  herself  unsparingly,  en- 
tering freely  and  enthusiastically  into  their 
activities  within  the  school  room  and  cot- 
tage and  in  the  gardens  and  playground. 
Though  quiet  and  unassuming,  her  fine  per- 
sonality made  itself  felt  by  her  young 
charges,  among  whom  she  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  work  and  behavior.  She  will 
remain  in  memor}^  as  a  steadfast  friend  and 
an  influence  for  good. 

Miss  Sidney  Bugg 

Miss  Sidney  Bugg,  who  was  Housekeeper 
at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  died  at  her  home  in 
Belvidere,  Tenn.,  October  3,  1935,  after  an 
illness  of  about  four  months.  She  was  very 
conscientious  and  faithful.  She  loved  her 
work,  loved  the  children,  and  was  very  loyal 
to  the  administration.  Her  passing  brought 
sadness  to  both  faculty  and  pupils. 

*  *  *  5^ 

A.  J.    CaldweU— 1879-1935 

We  meet  together  again  after  two  years, 
and  miss  a  familiar  and  well-loved  face.  A.  J. 
Caldwell,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  fourteen  years  one 
of  our  group,  a  man  loved  and  esteemed  for 
his  ability,  his  personal  worth  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  friendship,  has  gone  from  among 
us. 

A.  J.  Caldwell  was  born  September  1,  1879 
in  Bienville  Parish,  Louisiana.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  schools  of  Louisiana,  and 
in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  where  he  met 
Miss  Mattie  Pope,  who  later  became  his  wife. 
Mr.  Caldwell's  entire  teaching  and  executive 
career  was  in  Louisiana.  He  served  tirst  in  the 
public  schools  as  high  school  principal  and 
later  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Shreve- 
port.  A  serious  illness  in  early  manhood  had 
affected  his  health  permanently,  and  after  sev- 
eral years  of  teaching  he  was  forced  again  to 
discontinue  active  work  for  a  time  because  of 
ill  health. 

In  1920,  having  returned  to  his  educational 
duties,  he  was  appointed  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Still  later  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  for  the  colored  deaf  and 


the  colored  blind  were  also  added  to  his 
duties.  To  them  all  he  brought  the  careful 
and  efficient  management,  the  forward 
looking  progressive  spirit  for  which  he  was 
known  among  all  his  acquaintances.  Under 
his  care  and  guidance  the  schools  have  pros- 
pered. Xew  buildings  have  been  added,  old 
ones  renovated,  and  the  campuses  made  at- 
tractive. The  two  institutions  have  been 
staffed  with  principals,  teachers,  and  other 
employees  equipped  to  meet  the  high  stand- 
ards set  for  them.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  sym- 
pathetic and  able  advisor  and  helper  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances.  A  man  of 
clean  mind  and  high  character,  he  brought  to 
his  duties  an  ideal  which  inspired  all  those 
who  worked  with  him.  He  radiated  friendli- 
ness. It  was  said  of  him  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  that  he  had  a  genius  for  friendship. 

To  the  children  and  young  people  of  the 
schools  under  his  care  he  was  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  friend,  whose  aim  was  to 
make  them  comfortable  and  happy  and  to 
equip  them  for  useful  living.  Nor  was  his 
interest  limited  to  them  alone,  for  the  adult 
blind  and  deaf  of  the  state  knew  him  as  a 
man  keenly  alive  to  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems and  always  active  in  their  behalf. 

Some  indication  of  the  scope  of  his  in- 
terests is  shown  by  the  organizations  to 
which  he  belonged  and  in  which  he  was  an 
active  worker.  Among  them  were  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  all  of  the  principal  national  organizations 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  also  those  of  his 
own  state  of  Louisiana.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  handicapped  section  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Teachers  Association.  He  was  active  in 
civic  and  religious  work  in  his  own  city, 
having  been  a  sponsor  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
Boy  Scouts,  a  Rotarian  and  a  Mason.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  until 
two  years  before  his  death,  when  failing 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign 
this   position. 

Such  a  life  as  this  cannot  be  forgotten.  Its 
influence  goes  on  in  ever  widening  circles, 
touching  other  lives  of  whom  he  never  heard 
in  his  own  day.  The  standards  he  set  and 
the  ideals  he  held  up  to  his  students  and  as- 
sociates will  live  on  as  a  lasting  memorial 
to  him. 
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To  his  devoted  wife,  his  loyal  and  helpful 
companion  during  his  life,  has  been  given  the 
task  of  carrying  on  his  work.  With  quietness 
and  courage  she  has  accepted  it  and  is  going 
forward  with  it  as  he  would  have  wished.  To 
her  we  extend  our  sympathy,  our  support 
and  our  friendship. 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
1876-1935 

Charlie  Campbell,  friend  and  educator  of 
the  blind,  was  so  well  known  that  little  can 
be  said  that  is  not  already  familiar  to  all.  For 
more  than  30  years  this  dynamic  man  worked 
untiringly  with  and  for  the  blind.  In  Michi- 
gan, where  he  made  his  latest  home,  he  will 
be  sorely  missed.  Ever  ready  to  help  in  any 
capacity,  his  passing  leaves  a  great  void  in 
the  work  for  the  blind.  His  latest  interest 
was  to  help  draft  legislation  in  Michigan 
which  would  pave  the  way  for  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Social  Securities  Act,  for 
the  blind.  Born  in  London,  England,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1876,  he  spent  his  early  life  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  in  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  Graduating  in  1901 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
he  continued  his  education  in  Leipzig.  In 
1903  he  returned  to  America,  becoming  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
the  Blind,  the  first  organization  of  its  kind, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston.  In  1906,  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  for  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  This  was  the  first  state 
department  of  its  sort.  The  "Outlook  for 
the  Blind"  was  founded  by  Mr.  Campbell  the 
following  year,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  edit- 
ed this  magazine,  without  remuneration,  un- 
til it  was  taken  over  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  The  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation had  Mr.  Campbell  for  its  secretary 
in  1909.  In  1911,  he  went  to  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission as  executive  secretary;  and  in  five 
years  from  that  time  he  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  called  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  made  assistant 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  worked  for  rehabilitation 
and  re-education  for  blind  veterans.  The 
Detroit     League    of     the     Handicapped,     an 


agency  of  the  Junior  League,  obtained  Mr. 
Campbell  as  director  in  1922.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  until  1933,  when  he  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Detroit  Community  Fund. 
He  passed  away  quietly  in  his  sleep  on  De- 
cember 28,  1935.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  history 
of  Charlie  Campbell.  Helen  Keller  best  ex- 
presses the  feeling  of  Charlie's  friends  in  her 
letter  to  the  Ziegler  Magazine: 

"It  was  a  great  shock  to  hear  of  Charlie 
Campbell's  death  Saturday  morning.  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  yet.  Charlie  Campbell  was 
one  of  the  few  friends  left  with  whom  teach- 
er and  I  associated  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
during  thirty-two  years.  All  my  memories 
of  him  are  aglow  with  his  noble  devotion; 
stable  and  true,  he  encouraged  me  in  every- 
thing I  attempted  to  do  and  rejoiced  with  me 
when  I  succeeded.  A  torch  of  enthusiasm 
himself,  he  kindled  helpful  sympathy  for  the 
sightless  wherever  he  went,  and  there  is  no 
countin^g  the  crooked  paths  that  he  inade 
straight  before  them.  There  are  few  workers 
for  the  blind  who  have  such  a  tender,  gen- 
uine interest  in  every  detail  concerning  them, 
and  are  so  constantly  watchful  of  their  wel- 
fare. Now  he  is  gone,  and  I  shall  not  again 
in  this  world  have  the  support  of  his  en- 
couragement. There  are  other  wonderful 
friends  to  comfort  me  with  the  rod  and  the 
staff  of  their  counsel,  but  there  cannot  be 
another  Charlie  Campbell". 
*  *  *  * 
Daniel  M.  Clemson 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Clemson,  Member  of  Board 
of  Corporators  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  1917-1936,  died  April 
7,   1936. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  personal  and 
professional  loss  that  we  report  the  death  on 
November  17,  1936,  of  Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin, 
Supervisor  of  Sight  Saving  and  Braille 
Classes,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Coffin  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  educated  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  Boston  and  Wellesley  College.  She 
received  her  Master  of  Arts  Degree  from 
Western  Reserve  University. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  Miss  Coffin  came  to 
Cleveland  as  a  vocational  guidance  teacher. 
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When  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  then  Super- 
visor of  the  Sight  Saving  and  Braille  De- 
partment of  Cleveland,  left  to  assume  his 
duties  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Miss  Cofifin  was  made  supervisor  of 
the  Cleveland  department.  This  position  she 
held  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Miss  Coffin  was  scholarly  and  untiring  in 
her  study  of  all  types  of  training  which  would 
tend  to  build  a  proper  educational  founda- 
tion and  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  for 
the  pupils  under  her  guidance.  Her  ultimate 
goal  for  them  was  the  most  satisfactory  pos- 
sible adjustment  to  society  and  vocations  in 
adult  life. 

Miss  Coffin's  interest  was  not  confined  to 
the  school  alone.  She  was  interested  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  prevention  of  blindness 
in  local,  state  and  national  aspects.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  and  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  national  organizations 
featuring  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
education  and  welfare  of  blind  persons,  as 
well  as  general  educational  organizations. 

Miss  Coffin  was  always  loyal  to  what  she 
believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  those 
in  her  charge.  No  task  required  too  much  en- 
ergy or  too  much  courage  for  her  to  measure 
up  to  its  requirements. 

Her  passing  is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  the 
sight  saving  and  braille  classes  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools,  but  to  the  entire  educa- 
tional profession. 

*  *  :N  ^ 

Miss  Alice  Foley 

Miss  Alice  Foley  was  the  sister  and  guide 
of  Miss  Kate  Foley,  the  home  teacher  for 
the  blind  in  California. 

*  *       *       * 

Miss  Nell  Harrington 
Miss  Nell  Harrington,  little  girls'  gover- 
ness for  22  years,  lost  her  health  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  1935-1936  session  and 
underwent  an  operation  in  October  1935.  She 
improved  slightly  after  the  operation  but 
serious  complications  developed  and  she  de- 
clined in  health  and  finally  died  April  27, 
1936. 

Miss  Harrington  was  a  very  noble  Chris- 
tian woman,  and  filled  her  place  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.    She   was  very  popular, 


loved  by  the  children  as  well  as  by  everyone 
connected  with  the  school,  and  her  going 
left  a  vacancy  that  is  hard  to  fill.  She  was 
a  true  mother  to  the  little  girls,  and  they 
loved  her  as  if  she  were  their  real  mother. 
Few  people  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  had  more  good  qualities  and  fitted  into 
the  place  that  she  was  expected  to  fill  more 
completely  and  efficiently  than  did  Miss  Nell. 

Charles  Bishop  Hayes 

Suddenly  on  Saturday,  June  20,  1936, 
Charles  Bishop  Hayes  departed  this  life. 

Charles  Bishop  Hayes,  son  of  Franklin 
and  Frances  Ellen  Hayes,  was  born  at  Hub- 
bardston,  Mass.,  April  25,  il882.  Receiving 
his  early  education  in  the  local  schools,  he 
graduated  from  the  Worcester  High  School 
and  took  his  A.B.  at  Clark  College.  After 
twelve  years  of  teaching,  1901-1913,  in  pub- 
lic, technical,  and  religious  schools,  he  took 
special  training  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  now  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  entered  the  philanthropic  field 
which  has  commanded  his  time  and  talents 
ever  since. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Hayes  organized  the  Brook- 
lyn Exchange  and  Training  School  for  the 
Blind  and  served  for  more  than  four  years 
as  its  Director.  While  there,  he  organized, 
in  1915,  the  first  of  the  educational  exhibits 
known  as  "Weeks  for  the  Blind,"  and  which 
has  been  imitated  with  profit  in  nearly  two- 
score  American  cities.  He  was  Executive 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  from  1917  to  1923, 
and  has  served,  since  1923,  on  the  staff  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as 
Director  of  Information,  Field  Director,  and 
Editor  of  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind." 

In  1917,  1920,  and  1921,  respectively,  he 
lectured  on  work  for  the  blind  at  Columbia, 
Harvard,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  six  years  of  service  in 
Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed  by  one 
Governor  or  another  to  three  separate  com- 
missions for  bettering  the  conditions  of 
handicapped  people,  and  his  work  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  too 
well  and  too  favorably  known  to  admit  of 
further  comment  here. 
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In  June  1912,  Mr.  Hayes  married  Miss 
Marie  Gilbert  and  they  have  two  children, 
Gilbert  and  James.  As  a  family,  they  are  all 
musical  and  artistic,  participating  actively  in 
religious  and  social  events.  Mr.  Hayes  him- 
self was  devoted  to  sacred  music  and  has 
sung  with  more  or  less  regularity  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  most  convenient  to  his 
home.  To  have  known  Charles  Bishop  Hayes 
was  to  widen  one's  horizon,  to  deepen  one's 
faith  in  his  fellowmen,  and  to  lengthen  one's 
span  toward  eternity. 

^       ^       ^       ^ 

Miss  Frieda  J.  Heider 

Miss  Frieda  J.  Heider  was  teacher  of  music 
and  voice  in  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 
for  a  number  of  years. 

"And  she  was  a  woman  full  of  good  works." 
It  was  a  most  fitting  and  applicable  epitaph 
to  us  who  knew  her  best;  and  a  repetition 
of  the  phrase  comforted  us  in  a  measure  in 
the  passing  of  our  beloved  friend  and  sister 
in  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  Frieda  Heider. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  a  group  of  girls  in 
the  harmony  class  conducted  by  Oliver  Wil- 
lard  Piersee  of  the  College  of  Musical  Art  in 
Indianapolis  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
club;  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
group  was  Frieda.  A  meeting  was  held  in  my 
home  and   officers   elected. 

A  few  weeks  later  an  inquiry  came  from 
the  National  office  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota  con- 
cerning the  instituting  of  a  chapter  in  our 
school;  and  that  was  the  inception  of  Zeta 
chapter. 

From  the  first,  Frieda  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  members.  Born  a  natural  execu- 
tive with  a  warm  human  understanding;  over- 
flowing with  initiative,  it  was  only  natural 
that  before  long  she  was  gaining  recognition 
from  the  National  organization  and  became 
National  editor.  National  traveling  delegate 
and,  in  1918,  National  President. 

A  broad  musical  education,  both  in  voice 
and  piano,  her  warm  friendliness  and  dy- 
namic personality,  particularly  adapted  her 
for  work  in  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
where  she  was  head  of  the  voice  department 
for  eight  years. 

A  splendid  teacher,  but  most  of  all  a  be- 
loved friend.  Never  too  busy  not  to  be  con- 


cerned by  illness,  sorrow  or  the  personal  af- 
fairs of  those  who  claimed  her  attention. 

Frieda  did  not  hide  her  talents  "under  a 
bushel"  but  gave  of  them  willingly. 

Musical  Indianapolis  has  suffered  a  great 
loss,  and  Zeta  chapter  and  Nu  Zeta  Alumni, 
particularly,  will  miss  our  beloved  Frieda 
greath-.  But  we  will  hug  to  our  hearts  the 
comforting  and  fitting  phrase,  "And  she  was 
a  woman  full  of  good  works." 


Dr.  W.  E.  Hinds 

Dr.  W.  E.  Hinds,  a  member  of  our  Execu- 
tive Board,  passed  away  on  January  11,  1936. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  our  Board  since 
September,  1932.  For  twelve  years  Dr. 
Hinds  had  been  Entomologist  for  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  His  wide 
experience  as  an  educator  made  him  a  very 
valued  member  of  our  Board.  For  a  number 
of  years  prior  to  his  becoming  a  member  of 
our  Board  both  he  and  his  wife  had  taken 
a  very  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  In  his  passing,  the  Louisiana  School 
for  the  Blind  has  lost  one  of  its  most  ardent 
friends  and  supporters. 


Clarence  E.  Holmes 

On  January  12,  1936,  Clarence  E.  Holmes 
passed  away.  For  thirty-three  years  Mr. 
Holmes  was  superintendent  of  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  retiring  in  February 
1934.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ingham 
County  although  the  family  was  of  New 
England  stock.  He  attended  district  school, 
and  walked  five  miles  daily  to  gain  his  edu- 
cation. While  in  the  third  year  of  high  school 
he  passed  a  teachers  examination,  and  then 
began  his  teaching  career.  He  served  as 
teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent,  in 
the  Lansing  school  system,  leaving  there  to 
head  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  1901.  Under 
his  guidance  the  School  added  many  fine 
buildings  to  its  campus,  and  the  blind  of 
Michigan  are  indebted  to  his  untiring  efforts 
for  the  privilege  of  obtaining  free  college  ed- 
ucation. Many  sincere  friends  in  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  blind  of  Michigan 
mourn  his  passing. 
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Joseph   Home    Holmes 

Mr.  Joseph  Home  Holmes,  Member  of 
Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind  1908-1934, 
Member  of  Board  of  Directors  1908-1934, 
Member  of  Finance  Committee  1908-1934 
and  Treasurer  1910-1934  died  November  9, 
1934. 

Miss  Maude  Holmes 

Miss  Maude  Holmes  was  born  July  18, 
1883  and  died  August  28,  1935.  She  served 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf  as  Graduate  Nurse  for  eight  years. 
She  had  fine  training  and  fine  experience  as 
a  teacher  in  the  State  for  several  j^ears.  Not 
only  was  she  well  trained  and  efficient  but 
she  was  a  Christian  lady  of  the  highest  type 
of  character  and  sought  to  give  to  the  in- 
stitution the  very  best  possible  service.  In 
her  death  the  school  lost  a  very  valuable 
worker. 

Herman  M.  Immeln 

The  death  of  Mr.  Herman  M.  Immeln,  Di- 
rector of  Social  Service  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  occurred  at  Oak- 
land, Maine  on  September  28,  1934. 

Mr.  Immeln  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, June  9,  1895,  the  son  of  parents  who 
were  natives  of  Germany.  When  he  was  a 
youth  the  family  removed  to  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut and  later  Middletown,  that  state. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind,  Perkins  Institution,  Trinity 
College  at  Hartford  and  Harvard  University. 

As  a  student  at  two  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  Mr.  Immeln  left  a  marked  impression 
on  schoolmates  and  won  words  of  com- 
mendation from  teachers,  supervisors  and 
principals.  In  all  school  activities  he  was  a 
leader  and  was  recognized  by  his  classmates 
as  such. 

He  completed  the  work  at  Trinity  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  three  years  and  was 
awarded  the  Terry  Fellowship,  the  highest 
honor  of  Trinity  College.  At  Harvard  Uni- 
versity he  was  granted  his  master's  degree 
in  social  ethics  and  economics. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  he  began  his 
work  with  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  first  as  assistant  field  agent  and  later, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  William  I.  Scanlin  in 


19127,  he  became  the  director  of  social  service. 
He  executed  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
vigor  and  ability.  Mr.  Immeln  was  elected 
first  vice-president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City  in  1931  and  to  the  presidency  at 
Richmond  in  1933. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Immeln  the  organized 
work  for  the  Blind  suffers  an  irreparable  loss. 

*  *  ^:  H= 

Henry  Aicklen  Jacobs 

Mr.  Henry  Aiklen  Jacobs,  Secretary-book- 
keeper of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
from  May  1934  to  December  19,  1935.  On 
December  19,  1935  he  lost  his  life  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  He  was  very  pleasant  and 
competent  and  his  untimely  death  was  a  most 
severe  shock  to  all  who  knew  him. 

^  ^  :(:  :}C 

A.  C.  Lehman 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lehman,  Member  of  Board  of 
Corporators  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  died  July  24,  1935. 

Dr.  J.  Frank  Lumb 

On  May  12,  1935,  Dr.  J.  Frank  Lumb, 
Superintendent  Emeritus  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  at  his  home  after 
a  brief  illness.  Dr.  Lumb's  connection  with 
the  Ohio  School  began  as  a  pupil  at  the  age 
of  nine  years  and,  except  for  the  few  years 
that  he  attended  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
continued  without  interruption  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  In  his  capacity  of  teacher,  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent,  he  distinguished  his 
activities  with  a  sincerity  and  an  understand- 
ing that  made  him  outstanding.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  with  his  passing  the 
blind  have  lost  a  valuable  friend. 

Noel  Martin 

Noel  Martin,  Warren,  Arkansas,  was  for 
a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  for  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  sympathetic,  con- 
scientious and  earnest  men  on  any  Board  in 
our  state.  Never  too  tired  or  too  busy  to 
help  blind  people.  He  personally  financed 
some  of  our  graduates  in  getting  started  in 
life.  His  death  was  a  timely  loss  to  this 
institution. 
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Jefferson  Kinard  Metz 

Jefferson  Kinard  Metz  was  born  in  Little 
Mountain,  Newberry  County,  South  Carolina 
on  June  19,  1882. 

His  sight  was  seriously  impaired  from 
birth,  and  he  was  destined  to  go  through  life 
with  but  a  small  percent  of  vision.  His 
mother  died  when  the  boy  was  scarcely  out 
of  his  infancy,  but  fortunately  for  him,  his 
father  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  tact 
and  marked  resourcefulness.  At  an  early  age 
young  Metz  was  taught  to  use  his  hands  in 
a  normal  and  natural  way.  If  he  could  not 
always  follow  his  more  fortunate  brothers  in 
the  work  assigned,  then  a  different  task  was 
given  him;  and  thus  from  early  boyhood  he 
learned  to  do  his  work  and  to  take  his  place 
quite  naturally  with  o'ther  lads  of  his  own 
age. 

For  a  few  years  he  attended  the  school  in 
his  community,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  his  lack  of  sight  made  it  imperative  that 
he  enter  a  special  school  for  the  Blind.  Ac- 
cordingly he  enrolled  in  the  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind  October,  1899,  gradu- 
ating from  Cedar  Spring  in  June,  1907,  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Metz  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  giving  to  it  cheerfully  and 
unstintingly  his  time,  his  talent,  and  his 
means.  For  a  number  of  years  he  taught  the 
Men's  Bible  Class  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  He 
only  gave  up  the  work  when  it  became  a 
physical  impossibility  for  him  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  Metz  became  instructor  in  the  literary 
department  of  the  South  Carolina  School 
October,  1912,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death,  November  3,  1934. 

The  school  has  never  had  a  teacher  who 
was  more  faithful  to  its  traditions,  more 
loyal  to  its  ideals,  more  sympathetic  with 
the  handicapped  children  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal. 

The  school  has  indeed  lost  a  faithful  alum- 
nus, the  Blind  of  South  Carolina  a  loyal 
friend,  the  community  at  large  an  honored 
Christian  gentleman. 

Mary  K.  Moffitt 

On  June  2,  1935,  there  occurred  in  San 
Diego,  California,  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  K. 
Moffitt,  who  for  twenty-four  years  previous 


to  June,  1931,  had  served  Perkins  Institution 
as  switchboard  operator,  mail  distributor  and 
receptionist  and  who  had  endeared  herself 
to  the  members  of  the  Perkins  family  and 
to  all  who  came  to  the  school  by  her  cheer- 
ing greetings  and  her  ready  helpfulness  and 
sympathy  towards  all. 

Waldo    Newcomer 

Member  of  the   Board   of   Directors 
1895-1934 

Waldo  Newcomer,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  departed  this  life  suddenly  in  Hono- 
lulu, on  Sunday,  July  29th,  1934. 

It  seems  fitting  that  his  days  should  have 
ended  in  the  romantic  spot  he  loved  so  dearly 
and  to  which  he  returned  so  many  times  for 
rest  and  the  renewal  of  strength.  He  was  a 
man  of  wide  interests — business,  philanthropic 
and  social  and  yet  it  seems  to  us,  his  asso- 
ciates in  this  enterprise,  that  his  human  side 
found  its  finest  expression  in  his  eager  and 
intelligent  desire  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the 
blind.  He  became  a  Director  on  March  5, 
1895,  when  he  was  in  his  28th  year;  almost 
immediately  his  interest  in  the  work  was 
recognized  and  on  September  9,  1895,  he  was 
appointed  Treasurer.  He  also  served  at  va- 
rious times  in  1896-97  as  Secretary  protem 
in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  John  T. 
Morris.  The  Minutes  of  November,  1905, 
record  that  Mr.  Newcomer  presented  a  piano 
to  the  school  and  next  year,  February  28, 
1906,  manifested  his  interest  in  the  school 
by  recommending  the  purchase  of  a  tract 
of  about  90  acres,  primarily  to  take  care  of 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  Colored  Depart- 
ment but  with  the  idea  of  caring  ultimately 
for  the  larger  requirements  of  the  school; 
this  90  acre  tract  now  comprises  the  splendid 
plant  of  this  school,  which  was  dedicated 
Tuesday,  October  21,  1913. 

The  school  building  Newcomer  Hall,  dedi- 
cated as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  B.  F.  New- 
comer, was  thoroughly  equipped  by  Mr. 
Newcomer. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Michael  Jenkins, 
President  of  the  School,  in  1915,  Mr.  Waldo 
Newcomer  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  resigned  the  duties  of  Treasurer. 
During   his    connection    Vv^ith    the    school    he 
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gave  freely  of  his  time  and  money,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  school  passed  success- 
fully through  several   critical  periods. 

Few  men  in  this  community  lived  a  wider 
or  more  useful  life;  his  principal  business  in- 
terest was  banking  in  which  he  took  a  prom- 
inent place,  not  only  among  our  local  clear- 
ing house  banks  but  from  time  to  time  filled 
important  posts  in  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  He  seemed  happiest  though  in 
his  intimate  contacts  with  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking,  the  organization  of  bank 
clerks  and  junior  officers,  for  the  training  of 
future  executives  and  for  getting  the  vision 
of  the  highest  quality  of  banking  service.  He 
gave  generously  of  his  time,  talents  and 
nioney  in  the  furtherance  of  this  project,  a 
constant  guest  speaker  of  their  gatherings 
and  a  sympathetic  individual  friend  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Newcomer  came  of  sturdy  stock;  his 
father,  Benjamin  Franklin  Newcomer,  lead 
in  the  organization  of  the  school  in  1853  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  vitally  interested  in 
all  of  its  aims  and  objects. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  on 
October  7,  1897,  to  Margaret  Vanderpoel, 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Aaron  J.  Vander- 
poel of  New  York.  She  died  June  11,  1920; 
he  had  three  children — Benjamin  Franklin 
Newcomer,  married  Virginia  Pegram;  Ade- 
laid  Vanderpoel  Newcomer,  married  Victor 
T.  Noyes,  and  Margaret  Waldo  Newcomer 
married  Morris  Keene  Barroll,  2nd.  To  these 
we  offer  our  deep  and  understanding  sym- 
pathy. 

We  mourn  our  loss  as  individual  friend, 
as  an  ardent,  intelligent  supporter  of  this 
work  and  as  a  generous  high  minded  citizen 
to  which  this  community  is  deeply  indebted. 

Mrs.  Lillie  K.  Perry 

Mrs.  Lillie  K.  Perry,  wife  of  Dr.  Newel  L. 
Perry  of  California,  died  in  May,  1935.  Mrs. 
Perry  was  well  known  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  California. 

^       *       *       * 

George  Phillips 

Mr.    George   Phillips,   blind   worker   in   the 

Michigan    Einployment    Institution    for    the 

Blind  for  eighteen  years  died  February  4,  at 


the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  a  broom 
maker  by  trade.  His  home  was  in  Caro, 
Michigan. 

L.  M.  Plumer 

Mr.  L.  M.  Plumer,  Member  of  Board  of 
Corporators,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  1924-1935,  Member  of 
Board  of  Directors  1924-1931  and  Counselor 
1924-1931,  died  December  17,  1935. 

Joseph  G.  Reynolds 

Member  of  the   Board  of   Directors 
1931-1936 

The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  record  with  sincere  regret  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Reynolds,  a  member 
of  this  Board  from  June  11th,  1921,  until 
his  death  on  January  2nd,  1936. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  membership  on 
this  Board,  Mr.  Reynolds  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  advice  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  School,  being  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  development  of  the 
farm,  and  in  every  matter  which  had  to  do 
with  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pupils; 
and  though  in  later  years  he  was  prevented 
from  taking  the  same  active  interest  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  Board,  he  was  at  all 
times  I'cepJy  interested  in  the  work  of  this 
School  and  deeply  sympathetic  with  its  ideals 
and  purposes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Roebuck 

Mr.  R.  F.  Roebuck,  Principal  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  passed  away  on  May 
10,   1936. 

Mr.  Roebuck  was  the  Principal  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  for  six  years  and 
had  previously  served  as  the  commercial 
teacher  for  two  j^ears. 

Mr.  Roebuck  was  but  thirty-four  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  a  young  man 
of  his  fine  capabilities  should  be  taken  from 
his  chosen  field  of  work  and  his  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt  by  his  associates  and  by  the 
students. 

Jane  A.  Russell 

Miss  Jane  Allan  Russell,  former  superin- 
tendent   of    the    Boston    Nursery    for    Blind 
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Babies,  passed  away  on  February  4,  1936, 
at  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital. 
For  more  than  twenty-eight  years,  Miss  Rus- 
sell fulfilled  a  loving  and  devoted  service  to 
childhood  in  caring  for  the  infant  blind.  As 
friend,  counsellor  and  mother  her  interests 
and  care  spanned  the  period  of  years,  as  she 
watched  her  babies  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  successfully  taking  their  places 
in  all  walks  of  life.  An  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  her,  she  is  deeply  and  sincerely 
mourned  by  them  and  will  long  be  held  in 
loving  remembrance. 

H:  *  =i=  * 

Samuel  M.  Shoemaker 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
1913-1933 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  held 
on  Wednesday,  October  4,  1933,  formal  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  death,  on  Oct- 
ober 1,  of  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  since  Jan- 
uary 10,  1913,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years  and  in  that  time  had  shown  a  sincere 
and  constant  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  President  was  in- 
structed to  convey  to  Mrs.  Shoemaker  an 
expression  of  the  deep  sorrow  and  sense  of 
personal  loss  felt  by  every  member  and  to 
extend  to  her  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  sincere  sympathy  in  their  grief. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Smith 

Miss  Alice  M.  Smith  died  July  18,  1934. 
She  had  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  During  all 
those  years  she  was  faithful  and  loyal  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  many  men  and 
women  whom  she  had  taught  in  their  child- 
hood. We  mourn  her  loss  but  we  are  grate- 
ful for  her  life  and  for  her  splendid  service 
among  us. 

William  A.  Snodgrass 

Mr.  William  A.  Snodgrass,  Instructor  of 
piano-tuning  in  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  died  July 
29,  1935. 


He  was  born  in  north  Texas,  October, 
1895.  Totally  blinded  by  accident  at  an  early 
age,  he  entered  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind  from  Apache,  Oklahoma.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
school,  receiving  his  diploma  in  both  literary 
and  piano-tuning  departments.  The  year  fol- 
lowing his  graduation,  1918,  he  was  elected 
to  teach  piano-tuning  in  the  Industrial  De- 
partment of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  was  regarded  throughout 
the  state  as  an  expert  in  this  particular  line. 
He  was  loved  and  respected  by  teachers  and 
students  alike — a  fine.  Christian  character 
who  will  be  greatly  missed,  but  whose  influ- 
ence will  remain  to  guide  and  bless  all  who 
are  connected  with  the  school. 

*  H:  *  * 

Albert  Thorndike 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Albert  Thorndike, 
August  18,  1935,  Perkins  Institution  lost  a 
true  benefactor.  Having  joined  the  Corpora- 
tion in  1906,  he  served  as  one  of  its  trustees 
from  1911  to  1917,  when  he  became  its  loyal 
and  painstaking  Treasurer  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  was  thoroughly  interested  in  all 
phases  of  its  school  activities  and  gave  of  his 
sympathy  and  personal  solicitude,  no  less 
than  of  his  clear-minded  and  judicious  guard- 
ianship of  the  finances  of  the  institution.  He 
is  mourned  as  a  friend  as  well  as  an  efficient 
official  of  the  Corporation  and  conservator 
of  its  resources. 

Mrs.  Lilla  L.  Turner 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Lilla  L.  Turner,  on  July 
29,  1935,  matron  of  one  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion's cottage  families,  removed  from  its  per- 
sonnel one  who,  in  the  single  year  of  her 
service,  had  filled  her  position  efficiently  and 
pleasantly  and  was  held  in  affectionate  re- 
gard by  the  members  of  her  household. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Waller 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Waller  was  born  on  April 
19,  1871  and  she  died  on  November  9,  1935. 
For  twenty-three  years  she  served  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf, 
first  as  secretary  and  later  as  typewriting 
teacher.    She  brought  to  her  work  fine  native 
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ability,  excellent  training,  and  the  very  high- 
est type  of  Christian  character.  She  loved  the 
children  and  the  school  and  spared  no  pains 
to  give  to  the  institution  the  best  possible 
service.  She  was  very  thorough  and  very 
efficient  in  all  her  work  and  gave  her  un- 
divided time  and  attention,  serving  as  she 
thought  the  very  best  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution in  every  way  possible.  In  her  death 
the  school  has  lost  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able employees  ever  in  its  service. 
*  *  *  * 
Miss  Hilda  Widen 
A  snow-covered  and  icy  pavement  was  the 
cause  of  an  accident  which  took  the  life  of 
Miss  Hilda  Widen,  teacher  of  music  in  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Widen  was  on  the  way  to  Waco  to  at- 
tend a  concert  given  by  the  Vienna  Boys' 
Choir  when  the  car  in  which  she  was  riding 
skidded  and  was  overturned  in  a  field.  The 
overturned  car  was  discovered  by  passing 
motorists  who  called  an  ambulance  which 
took  the  passengers  to  the  hospital  in  Belton 


and   where   Miss   Widen   died    from   internal 
injuries  within  a  few  hours. 

Miss  Widen  was  prominent  in  the  musical 
circles  of  Austin.  She  was  the  Director  of 
the  Texas  School  of  Fine  Arts,  organist  of 
All  Saints  Chapel  and  teacher  of  voice  at 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  from  1930 
to  1936.  She  had  also  served  as  a  teacher 
at  a  previous  time  for  about  three  years.  Miss 
Widen  was  also  a  member  of  the  honorary 
music   sorority,   Mu   Phi   Epsilon. 

Miss  Widen  is  survived  by  her  brother, 
Carl  Widen  and  his  family  who  were  in  the 
car  at  the  time  of  the  accident;  Elmer  Widen, 
St.  Louis;  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Bloom  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  a  sister. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland,  Chairman, 

W.  M.  Brown,  Arkansas, 

J.  G.  Cauffman,  Michigan, 

Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Chapman,  Washington, 

B.  P.   Chappie,  North  Dakota. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


RESOLVED:  That  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of   Instructors   of   the   Blind   endorse 

H.  B. ,  S.  B.  providing 

for  a  National  Week  for  the  Blind  the  first 
week  in  May,  each  year. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  en- 
dorse the  increased  appropriation  to  $125,000 
for  the  enlarged  work  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  rec- 
ommend an  increased  appropriation  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  by  Con- 
gress for  additional  Talking  Books. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  of  the  information 
obtained  and  circulated  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Teachers  Qualifications,  and 
recommends  that  the  President  shall  appoint 


a  Committee  on  Certification  of  Teachers  to 
draw  up  a  definite  schedule  of  certification  to 
be  reported  on  two  years  hence. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  ex- 
tended to  those  on  the  Retirement  Roster  for 
their  long  continued  and  uplifting  service  in 
behalf  of  the  students  of  their  various  schools 
for  the  blind: 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
for  seven  years,  who  moved  and  erected 
the  new  plant  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  gave  his 
services  to  it  for  twenty-nine  years. 

Miss  Annie  Wright  Brockman,  High 
School  teacher,  forty-one  years  at  the  Ala- 
bama School,  preceded  by  two  years  at  the 
Tennessee  School. 
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Miss  Jessie  Langworthy,  forty-four 
years  teacher  at  Perkins,  Upper  School 
Director. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Humbert,  thirt\'-five 
years   as   Kindergarten  teacher  at   Perkins. 

Miss  Mary  Burbeck,  thirty-five  years 
teacher  of  Music  at  Perkins. 

John  B.  Curtis,  3  years  in  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind;  40  years  supervisor- 
teacher  of  the  first  class  for  the  blind  in 
public  schools  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Myra  Manning  Koenig,  twenty 
years  teacher  of  English  at  Iowa  School. 

RESOLVED:  That  a  committee  or  com- 
mittees be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  to  make  an  extensive  survey  and 
study  of  industrial  arts  courses  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  in  other  courses  where 
deemed  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising such  courses  where  revision  is  found 
to  be  desirable;  furthermore,  that  the  results 
of  this  study  be  published  both  in  braille  and 
in  ink  print  and  distributed  to  the  various 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  President  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  appoint  a  committee  to  cooperate 
with  other  interested  organizations  and  with 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  in  securing 
desirable  and  necessary  information  concern- 
ing work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  President  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a 
form  for  an  annual  report  of  each  school  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  organization  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  make  a  com- 
posite report  from  the  individual  reports, 
have  the  same  published  and  distributed  to 
the  various  schools  and  interested  agencies 
in  the  United  States. 


WHEREAS:  there  has  been  and  is  great 
confusion  in  reference  to  the  practical  car- 
rying out  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  be  it 
Resolved  that  the  President  of  this 
Association  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  legis- 
lative committee  with  power  to  act,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  tab  on  all  Federal 
legislation  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  blind. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  record  its 
approval  of  the  program  on  vocational  guid- 
ance developed  by  the  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Guidance  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  recommends 
that  the  President  of  this  Association  appoint 
a  committee  from  its  delegates  to  cooperate 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Workers  Asso- 
ciation. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  delegates  and  guests  of  the  convention 
be  extended  to  hosts  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lineberry 
and  stafif  for  their  gracious  hospitality  and 
unremitting  attention  to  every  detail  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  their  guests. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  e^ 
tends  its  thanks  to  press  of  Raleigh  for  its 
publicity  to  the  convention. 

S.   M.   Green,    Chairman, 
Kathryn    F.    Maxfield, 
C.  J.  Settles, 
W.    G.    Scarberry. 


NOTE:  Upon  motion  from  the  floor,  the 
Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed  to 
send  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  and  express 
regret  of  the  Association  that  they  were  not 
able  to  be  present. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

To  the  Delegates  of  the  Thirty-Third  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  respect- 
fully submits  the  following  report: 

President 

G.   E.   Lineberry,   North   Carolina 

Vice-President 

J.   S.    Ganey,   Alabama 

Secretary-Treasurer 

B.  S.  Joice,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Executive   Committee 
R.    W.    Woolston,    Illinois,    Chairman 
Georgia  Lee  Abel,  Idaho 
George  F.  Meyer,  Minnesota 
W.  G.  Scarberry,  Ohio 
Francis   M.   Andrews,   Massachusetts 

Committee: 

0.  H.    Burritt,    Chairman, 
A.  L.  Brown, 

Gordon  Hicks 
C.   J.   Settles, 

1.  S.  Wampler, 
R.  W.  Woolston. 

The  By-Laws  require  that  all  elections  of 
officers  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  there  being 
no  other  nominations  than  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  nominees, 
which  he  declared  done,  and  the  nominees 
declared  duly  elected. 


Cordial  invitations  for  the  entertainment 
the  1938  Convention  were  received  from  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  turned  over  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  consideration. 
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ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME 

On  Behalf  of  the  State  of  Michigan 

Hon.  Frank  Murphy 
Governor  of  Michigan 


The  Honorable  Frank  Murphy,  Governor  of  Michigan,  appeared  in  person  before  the 
Convention  and  gave  cordial  and  interesting  words  of  greeting  and  welcome  to  the  delegates. 


ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME 

On  Behalf  of  the  School 

Hon.  Eugene  Elliott 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation which  has  now  had  under  its  direction  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  for  nearly 
a  year.  While  our  Board  operates  on  the  unit  plan  in  working  with  the  schools  it  super- 
vises, I  happen  to  be  designated  Committee  member  for  this  school. 

As  committeeman  for  the  school  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  little  more  vitally  interested 
in  assisting  Mr.  Cauffman  in  his  work.  Probably  no  one  has  learned  more  than  I  have. 
One  of  the  biggest  things  I  have  learned  is  that  the  blind  ask  no  pity.  They  give  no  quarter 
nor  do  they  expect  to  ask  for  any  quarter.  The  football  team  here  at  the  School  is  an  excel- 
lent example.  They  play  regular  teams  with  regular  rules  asking  only  that  the  opposing 
team  refrain  from  passing.  I  have  watched  with  amazement  how  the  blind  boys  operate 
the  very  dangerous  machinery  used  in  repairing  shoes.  I  have  found  them  regular  fellows 
and  always  willing  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  burden. 

You  who  are  located  in  resident  schools  have  the  peculiar  problem  of  being  both  teacher 
and  parent.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  home  life  is  most  important  in  the  education  of 
the  child.  Having  someone  who  cares  and  to  whom  the  child  may  confide  often  means 
the  difference  between  happy  lives  and  discouraging  situations.  Providing  this  loving, 
tender  care  is  a  part  of  the  task  of  those  in  the  resident  schools.  I  want  to  commend 
particularly  Mr.  Cauflfman  for  the  splendid  task  he  is  performing  in  this  regard. 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

A  RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 


G.  F.  Oliphant 

Principal,  Georgia  School  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia 


The  level  of  the  culture  and  civilization 
attained  by  any  racial  group  may  be  fairly 
estimated  by  their  treatment  of  strangers. 
Judged  by  this  standard  those  in  attendance 
on  this  convention  have  every  right  to  be- 
lieve that  our  hosts  are  sitting  on  "top  of 
the  world." 

We  were  strangers,  but  we  are  strangers 
no  longer.  Our  hosts  have  taken  us  in. 
Doubtless,  they  will  be  blessed  for  enter- 
taining angels  unawares.  I  have  known  some 
of  this  crowd  a  good  long  while,  and  if  they 
are  angels,  that's  the  kind  of  angels  they 
are,  "angels  unawares." 

In  the  same  sincere  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given,  we  accept  your  hospitality  and  your 
proffer  of  service  which  has  been  so 
graciously  and  eloquently  tendered  us  by 
your  distinguished  representatives.  With 
your  help  we  hope  to  make  this  session  of 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.  one  of  the  memorable  land- 
marks of  progress  in  our  history. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  make  a  short  detour. 
If  I  should  repeat  what  I  have  just  said 
adding  innumerable  "thank  you's",  it  would 
add  nothing  to  the  sincerity  and  appreciation 
with  which  we  accept  your  hospitality,  so 
that  I  have  really  fulfilled  the  pleasant  mis- 
sion assigned  me.  Common  sense  would 
dictate  that  I  now  retire,  and  give  place  to 
some  one  else,  but  custom  decrees  that  who- 
ever responds  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
should  make  a  speech  of  some  kind.  He 
may  choose  his  own  subject  or  subjects  and 
determine  his  own  time  limit.  He  may  give 
a  one  man  performance  in  the  discussion  of 
the  entire  convention  program.  It  has  been 
done.  You  readily  see  how  an  inconsiderate 
person  occupying  this  position  has  it  in  his 
power  to  wreck  the  entire  evening's  program. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  shrewd  device 
the  President  has  used  to  ward  off  disaster 
at  this  point.  He  doubtless  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  average  American  citizen  is 
given  to  speech  making,  either  as  a  habit  or 


a  disease.  Even  our  national  anthem  begins 
"O  say".  He  probably  remembered  that  the 
city  from  which  I  come,  Macon,  Georgia, 
had  for  its  name  sake  that  largest  gas  bag 
in  the  world.  So  he  decided  to  stake  off  all 
available  areas  and  chose  as  the  subject  of 
his  presidential  address,  "Review  and  Pre- 
view",— review  covers  all  the  past,  and  pre- 
view comprehends  all  the  future,  leaving 
open  only  the  narrow  invisible  line  dividing 
the  past  from  the  future,  which  we  call 
"now".  However,  I  have  never  lived  in  a 
yesterday  or  a  tomorrow.  It  has  been  "now" 
as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  and  if  I 
choose  to  speak  as  long  as  it  is  "now",  I 
may  still  have  ample  room. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  on  your  door- 
step, and  are  to  be  admitted  to  your  hearts 
and  your  homes,  both  custom  and  courtesy 
demand  that  we  should  state  our  business  so 
that  you  may  the  more  intelligently  co- 
operate with  us  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
we  have  in  mind. 

Our  corporate  name  is  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Our 
business  is  to  teach  and  train  persons  with 
defective  vision.  Teach  them  to  know, — 
train  them  to  do.  Perhaps  training  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  Education  is  not 
so  much  to  teach  men  what  they  do  not  now 
know,  as  to  teach  them  to  behave  as  they  do 
not  now  behave.  Knowledge  becomes  wis- 
dom when  its  flower  comes  to  fruit  in  proper 
conduct.  A  person  without  knowledge  is 
like  an  auto  without  an  engine — useless.  A 
person  without  selfcontrol  is  like  an  auto 
without  steering  gear, — not  only  useless  but 
dangerous. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  knowledge 
must  come  first,  so  that  is  our  first  concern. 
Like  all  teachers  our  task  is  to  bring  it  to 
pass  that  our  pupils  may  have  "life,  and  that 
they  may  have  it  more  abundantly". 

The  test  of  life  is  reaction  to  stimulus, — 
to  become  conscious  that  something  is  hap- 
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pening  in   the  universe   of  which   we   are   a 
part  and  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  measure  of  life  is  the  number  and 
intensity  and  intelligence  of  these  reactions. 
Our  task  is  to  develop  and  train  the  sense 
perception  of  our  pupils  so  that  they  may 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  humanity 
as  equals,  taking  their  share  of  responsibility, 
accomplishing  their  share  of  achievement. 
The  title,  defectives,  should  not  make  of 
them  a  separate  class,  for  all  human  beings 
are  defective,  when  we  consider  the  ratio  of 
our  actual  to  our  possible  response  to  the 
stimuli   of  the  universe. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  external  universe  comes  to  us  by 
means  of  vibrations.  To  interpret  these 
vibrations  we  have  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
the  sense  of  sight,  but  how  small  a  part  of 
the  whole  gamut  of  vibrations  these  two 
senses  cover.  Right  down  at  the  bottom,  a 
very  narrow  band  ranging  from  16  per 
second  to  less  than  50,000  per  second  are 
interpreted  by  the  ear.  Beyond  that  through 
the  thousands,  the  millions,  billions,  trillions, 
these  waves  beat  upon  our  nerves  with  no 
response.  In  that  area  we  are  wholly  defec- 
tive. At  about  three  hundred  trillion  our 
optic  nerves  begin  to  react,  giving  us  vision 
and  color,  and  continue  to  do  so  up  to  about 
seven  hundred  trillions  and  beyond  that,  we 
know  not  how  far,  all  is  silence  and  darkness. 
The  area  in  which  we  are  conscious  is  far 
smaller  than  that  to  which  we  make  no  re- 
sponse,— in  which  we  are  totally  defective. 
So  we  may  well  have  the  "fellow  feeling 
that  makes  us  wondrous  kind". 

For  thousands  of  years  the  blind  have 
been  an  underprivileged  class.  That  condition 
needs  correction,  but  matters  will  not  be 
helped  by  creating  artificial  conditions  so 
that  the  blind  shall  be  a  super-privileged 
class.     Artificial    handicaps    are    intended    to 


give  equality  of  opportunity.  If  they  are  so 
managed  as  to  produce  new  inequalities  they 
defeat  their  purpose.  If  a  blind  man  is 
hungry  he  should  be  fed,  not  because  he  is 
blind,  but  because  he  is  hungry, — if  he  is 
naked  he  should  be  clothed,  not  because  he 
is  blind  but  because  he  is  naked.  Think  qf 
the  blind  as  individual  human  beings — not 
as  a  class.  It  is  all  right  to  help  the  under 
dog  by  seeing  to  it  that  he  is  no  longer  the 
under  dog,  but  it  does  not  help  matters  to 
make  him  the  top  dog,  for  immediately  there 
is  another  under  dog  to  be  helped  and  so  we 
start  all  over  again.  The  problem  of  the 
blind  child  is  the  problem  of  every  child, — 
to  learn  how  to  live, — to  face  life  courage- 
ously, and  not  be  forever  fleeing  from  life. 
The  only  special  plea  that  a  blind  child  has 
the  right  to  make  is  that  of  blind  Bartimaeus, 
— that  "I  may  receive  my  sight",  and  he  has 
that  right  because  he  has  been  deprived  of 
a  still  higher  inherent  right,  the  right  to  be 
born  with  "eyes  to  see". 

The  preservation  of  that  right  is  the  most 
important  service  which  we  can  render  to 
the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Meanwhile,  in  our  schools  we  try  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  those  avenues  through 
which  perception  of  the  universe  about  them 
may  reach  their  souls,  so  that  they  get  some 
notion  of  its  plan  and  purpose  and  make 
themselves  so  necessary  a  part  of  it  that 
they  cannot  be  spared,  and  so  become  im- 
mortal. Life  is  a  gift  but  the  perpetuation 
of  it  and  the  quality  of  it  is  an  achievement. 
The  saddest  thing  that  can  be  said  about  a 
human  being  is  not  that  he  is  dead,  but  that 
he  has  never  lived.  We  are  trying  to  help 
our  children  to  live, — and  to  remain  con- 
stantly alive  to  everything  that  happens 
within  them  and  around  them. 

Again  we  express  our  appreciation  of 
your  hospitality,  and  the  help  you  are  giving 
us  in  accomplishing  our  task. 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  thr  Blind 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
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"Review  and  Preview" 


G.   E.   LiNEBERRY 

Superintendent,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


A  noted  speaker  once  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  the  statement  "I  have  no  lamp  whereby 
my  feet  are  guided  save  the  experiences  of 
the  past."  So,  perhaps  it  might  be  helpful  to 
us  to  turn  back  for  a  glimpse  of  the  past  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  these  pioneers  in 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  get 
some  inspiration  from  those  who,  with  many 
handicaps,  worked  so  heroically  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  day. 

According  to  the  records  as  we  have  them, 
on  April  1,  1832,  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind  opened  its  doors  for  work.  Soon 
after  that  a  school  was  opened  in  Boston  and 
one  in  Philadelphia.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  national  meeting  until  1853,  when,  in 
response  to  a  special  call  by  W.  H.  Church- 
man of  Indiana,  the  representatives  from 
fourteen  states  met  at  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, August  16,  17  and  18.  Only  two  states 
having  institutions  for  the  blind  failed  to  have 
representatives  present.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  was 
named  President  and  T.  C.  Cooper,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  paragraph  on 
the  first  page  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
which  indicates  the  main  purpose  of  the  Con- 
vention: "The  immediate  object  of  the  con- 
vention was  to  make  application  to  Congress 
for  a  donation  for  a  permanent  printing  fund 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  narrow  means 
of  the  State  Institutions,  the  cost  of  Printing 
where  the  demand  is  necessarily  limited,  the 
need  of  concerted  efforts  and  of  uniformity 
of  type  and  execution,  and  the  fact  that  the 
blind  are  shut  out  from  the  system  of  public 
instruction  to  which  the  general  government 
has  contributed  so  largely  by  grants  of  pub- 
lic lands,  seemed  to  render  this  our  natural 
and  just  resort." 

The  records  of  this  convention  are  brief 
and  I  will  mention  only  two  resolutions 
which  are  of  special  importance  and  are  car- 


rying out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  quotation 
above:  "Resolved,  That  a  memorial  in  behalf 
of  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  be  presented  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  asking  for  national  aid  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  public  land — a  portion  to  be 
equitably  applied  to  all  the  States  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  blind,  and  a  portion  for  a 
specific  fund  for  printing  books  in  raised  let- 
ters. "Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Howe,  Chapin, 
Cooper,  Brown  and  Churchman  be  a  commit- 
tee to  prepare  such  memorial,  previously  to 
the  1st  day  of  January  next." 

After  this  came  the  destructive  era  of  the 
War  between  the  States.  There  was  no  meet- 
ing then.  The  first  regular  session  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  was  held  in  Indianapolis  in  1871.  An- 
other was  held  in  Boston  in  1872  and  then  the 
Association  started  meeting  regularly  each 
two  years  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
has  been  kept  up  until  the  present  day. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  in  this  day  how 
handicapped  they  were  for  buildings  and 
equipment  and,  in  fact,  for  almost  everything 
needed  except  staunch  and  undaunted  work- 
ers who  had  visions  of  the  future  for  the  blind 
and  were  determined  to  furnish  them  the  op- 
portunities for  training  and  equipping  them- 
selves for  life. 

The  question  of  how  plants  for  the  institu- 
tions should  be  built  early  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Convention,  and  in  1886  Mr. 
J.  F.  McElroy,  Superintendent  of  the  Mich- 
igan Institution  for  the  Blind,  presented  a 
special  paper  on  the  kind  of  buildings  for  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  was  very  ably 
done,  going  into  detail  about  how  the  build- 
ings should  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
institutions  and  also  suggesting  the  kinds  of 
heat  that  might  be  used  and  other  recom- 
mendations.   Many  questions  were  asked  and 
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the  discussion  prolonged,  and  let  me  say  in 
passing  that  one  thing  especially  commend- 
able was  that  so  many  of  the  superintendents 
took  part  in  these  discussions,  entering  into 
them  not  only  freely  and  frankly  but  in  a 
fine  spirit.  Some  of  the  superintendents 
seemed  to  regret  very  much  giving  up  the 
old  plan  with  the  chimney  and  the  fireplace 
but  they  seemed  all  to  agree  that  some  kind 
of  steam  heat  would  be  better.  It  was  left, 
however,  for  the  congregate  and  cottage  sys- 
tems to  arouse  the  most  discussion.  The 
school  in  Boston  had  adopted  the  cottage  sys- 
tem and  very  heartily  recommended  same.  In 
the  discussion,  it  was  stated  the  school  in 
Boston  had  spent  $50,000  in  building  four 
cottages  and  one  administration  building. 
Some  thought  it  would  bankrupt  their  states 
to  go  into  such  an  expensive  building  pro- 
gram as  that.  Some  schools  with  the  con- 
gregate system  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
would  be  discredited  if  they  were  to  adopt 
the  cottage  system.  After  all,  it  settled  back 
to  common  sense  and  the  conclusion  that 
each  state  should  adopt  whatever  system  best 
suited  its  needs. 

In  1871  began  the  discussion  for  some  kind 
of  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  the  discussion  ran  for 
years  afterwards.  Some  wanted  only  line- 
type,  some  capital  letters,  some  small  letters. 
With  no  central  printing  house  and  with  each 
school  in  each  state  acting  independently,  it 
furnished  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  noted  faker 
to  exploit  the  blind  and  collect  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  using  the  plea  that  he  was  going  to 
establish  a  great  college  or  university  for  the 
blind  and  with  that  a  printing  house  to  fur- 
nish all  the  books  and  equipment  of  various 
kinds.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  huge  fake 
and  so,  at  the  meeting  in  1871,  a  resolution 
was  offered  condemning  this  man,  Dempsey 
Sherrod,  for  using  names  for  this  purpose 
and  for  continuing  to  use  names  when  asked 
to  drop  them  and  for  continuing  to  collect 
money  when  there  was  no  record  or  report 
furnished  anybody.  Amendment  after  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  was  offered  and  at 
last  they  not  only  condemned  the  project  of 
establishing  a  university  as  impractical  and 
unnecessary  but  also  condemned  his  methods 
of  soliciting  funds  over  the  country  for  that 


and  for  a  printing  house.  His  methods  seemed 
to  have  been  the  use  of  false  statements  by 
means  of  which  he  got  leading  men  in  the 
profession  to  approve  his  plan  and  by  using 
their  names  to  get  others;  and  by  this  means 
he  secured  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his 
work.  He  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  bill  and 
have  it  introduced  in  Congress  which  would 
have  turned  over  to  him  all  funds  appropri- 
ated, $500,000  was  asked.  This  bill  would 
have  allowed  him  to  use  the  money  as  he  saw 
fit  in  establishing  the  plants  mentioned.  They 
kept  amending  their  resolution,  however,  un- 
til finally  they  added  a  special  amendment  not 
only  condemning  Mr.  Sherrod's  plans  and 
methods  of  raising  money  but  also  denouncing 
him  personally  as  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

Still  the  question  of  printing  was  left  open. 
Next  came  a  man  by  the  name  of  S.  P.  Rug- 
gles  who  claimed  that  he  would  furnish  all 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  blind  free  of 
charge,  to  all  schools  and  all  other  persons 
who  desired  them  if  the  superintendents 
would  get  together  and  recommend  same. 
Quite  a  generous  proposition  this  seemed; 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  produced  no  help- 
ful results  for  the  blind  and  Mr.  Ruggles' 
statements  seemed  greatly  exaggerated  as 
was  explained  by  Dr.  Howe. 

Next  came  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  and  while  several  schools  had 
established  some  kind  of  printing  arrange- 
ments to  take  care  as  best  they  could  of  their 
needs,  they  all  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  its 
noble  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day. 
Of  course,  they  did  not  agree  to  do  away  with 
their  printing  establishments  and  a  few  still 
have  them.  However,  they  cooperated  with 
the  other  institutions  and  helped  them  through 
this  agency  to  secure  needed  books.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  started  this  work  by  giving 
a  plant  and  other  help. 

In  1876  the  Convention  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  petition  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  aid  in  furnishing  books  and  equip- 
ment for  the  blind.  This  Committee  prepared 
a  set  of  resolutions  for  a  special  bill  to  set 
aside  $250,000  of  4%  bonds,  the  interest  from 
same  to  go  to  the  American  Printing  House 
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for  the  Blind  to  furnish  books  to  students  of 
the  various  schools,  same  to  be  pro  rated  each 
year.  Through  the  special  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Henry  Watterson  who  introduced 
the  first  bill  in  1877,  and  later  through  the 
work  of  Congressman  Albert  S.  Willis,  the 
bill  was  passed  in  1879  and  a  report  of  same 
was  made  in  1880  at  the  meeting  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  This  bill  provided  that  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  various  institutions  should  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  State 
of  Kentucky  furnishing  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  same.  At  this  session,  the  Trustees 
for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  were  called  in  special  session.  Judge 
Bullock,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
made  the  welcoming  address.  At  this  session 
a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  approve 
of  books  to  be  printed.  Sometime  later,  this 
was  changed  to  three  and  a  special  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  select  music  to  be 
embossed.  Then  again,  in  1934,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Van  Cleve,  who  for  several  years  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee,  this 
committee  was  abolished  and  the  duties  of 
same  added  to  the  committee  that  had  been 
recommending  books  to  be  embossed  and  the 
number  of  the  committee  was  changed  back 
from  three  to  five  as  it  now  stands. 

The  institutions  struggled  along  with  the 
meager  funds  available  to  the  American 
Printing  House  until  August  1919  when, 
through  the  help  of  Representative  Charles 
F.  Ogden  and  Senator  A.  O.  Stanley,  a  spec- 
ial appropriation  of  $40,000  annually  was 
granted,  making  the  total  annual  income 
$50,000.  Again,  in  1927,  through  the  efforts  of 
Representative  M.  H.  Thatcher,  another 
$25,000  was  added.  In  1937,  through  the 
splendid  efforts  of  our  Legislative  Committee 
led  by  Supt.  A.  C.  Ellis  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  aided  by 
the  untiring  services  of  Representative  Emmet 
O'Neal,  Senator  M.  M.  Logan  and  Mr. 
Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  another  $50,000  was 
added  to  the  appropriation  so  as  to  make  at 
this  time  an  income  of  $10,000  each  year  from 
bonds  and  through  direct  appropriation 
$115,000,  making  a  total  of  $125,000,  which 
we  hope  will  take  care  of  our  present 
needs.  However,  it  seems  a  rather  meager 
amount    when    we    consider    the    expense    of 


books,  also  other  apparatus,  which  our  stu- 
dents must  have.  Then  came  the  important 
question  about  what  kind  of  print  should  be 
used.  At  first  there  were  several  types  and 
later  it  seemed  to  narrow  down  to  New  York 
Point  and  Braille.  In  1876,  J.  S.  Smith  of 
Boston  read  a  very  carefully  prepared  paper 
comparing  these  two  systems.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  count  the  dots  required  for  each 
and  figured  that  a  small  percentage  of  space 
was  in  favor  of  New  York  Point  but  that 
Braille  was  easier  to  read.  Quite  a  discus- 
sion followed,  many  questions  pro  and  con, 
and  no  definite  decision  was  reached  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  fact,  it  was  in  1916  at  the 
meeting  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  when  the 
Convention  finally  adopted  Revised  Braille 
and  all  seem  to  have  peacefully  fallen  in  line. 

Next  began  the  discussion  about  whether 
or  not  they  should  try  to  emboss  all  the  text- 
books or  perhaps  just  outline  some  and  dis- 
regard others  entirely.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  much  faith  they  had  in  the  voices  of 
their  teachers  and  in  their  ability  to  put  over 
their  work,  even  if  it  had  to  be  done  by  read- 
ing the  lesson  to  the  class  today  and  then  ask- 
ing questions  on  it  tomorrow  and  then  start- 
ing over  the  next  day  the  same  way.  I  am 
sure  that  no  teacher  present  tonight  would 
wish  to  turn  back  to  days  like  that.  However, 
they  were  working  against  tremendous  odds 
and  handicaps  and  they  were  doing  far  better 
than  we  would  expect. 

In  1874,  a  resolution  was  introduced  which 
would  have  placed  emphasis  on  literary  work 
and  music  and  made  industrial  work  second- 
ary. Quite  a  lively  discussion  ensued.  One 
superintendent  declared  that  he  would  never 
agree  to  vote  for  a  resolution  like  that  when 
such  a  large  percentage  of  his  students  were 
so  wholly  dependent  on  industrial  training  for 
their  livelihood  when  they  left  his  institution. 
The  resolution  was  finally  passed  putting  the 
three  divisions,  literary,  music  and  industrial 
work  on  an  equal  basis  and  stating  that  they 
were  considered  of  equal  importance. 

In  1878,  came  a  very  able  paper  on  curric- 
ulum by  G.  L.  Smead,  Supt.  of  the  Ohio  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  but  instead  of  discus- 
sing the  whole  curriculum,  he  selected  only 
one    division,    English.     That   paper    is    well 
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worth  careful  study  by  every  teacher  in  the 
profession  today  as  he  outlined  very  clearly 
and  fully  the  work  of  the  English  teacher  for 
all  grades. 

The  subject  of  Music  was  often  discussed 
and  very  fine  papers  were  prepared.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  blind  should  be 
given  the  best  possible  opportunities  in  music 
and  while  only  a  few  would  make  great  teach- 
ers and  great  musicians,  it  would  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  who  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
this  training. 

Then  piano-tuning  was  recommended  as 
one  of  the  finest  industries  for  boys  and  one 
or  two  schools  even  started  training  girls  but 
soon  realized  that  the  latter  did  not  have  the 
physical  strength  to  do  this  work  as  well  as 
boys.  The  various  industrial  trades  have  been 
discussed  for  years  but  I  think  in  the  early 
days  more  careful  investigations  were  made 
than  in  more  recent  years.  One  very  able 
paper  was  furnished  in  1882  on  the  raising  of 
silk  worms.  Real  work  must  have  been  put 
on  this  to  gather  that  information.  The  ex- 
penses of  starting  were  listed  in  detail.  I  re- 
member one  item  that  stated  1000  silk  worm 
eggs  would  cost  $1.00.  All  other  items  were 
listed — the  care  that  should  be  given  until  the 
hatching  period  and  during  the  feeding  and 
growth  period,  the  careful  arrangement  of 
cocoons  up  until  the  last  minute  when  they 
would  be  ready  for  sale.  For  the  sake  of 
economy  mulberry  orchards  were  to  be  plant- 
ed. However,  as  you  realize,  this  seems  to 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

In  connection  with  industrial  work,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  1871  the  superintend- 
ents first  discussed  introducing  sewing 
machines  into  the  industrial  department,  also 
knitting  machines,  and  for  basketry  it  was 
strongly  recommended  that  they  plant  groves 
of  willows.  A  full  explanation  was  given 
about  when  and  how  they  should  be  gathered 
and  how  they  should  be  prepared  for  use,  and 
the  sizes  necessary  for  the  different  grades  of 
baskets. 

In  the  line  of  weaving,  at  the  meeting  in 
1874,  at  St.  Louis,  a  very  interesting  report 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Little  of  Wisconsin  stating 
that  one  girl  in  that  institution  the  previous 


year  had  woven  1100  yards  and  that  a  man, 
deaf  and  blind,  had  placed  a  loom  in  one  cor- 
ner of  his  mother's  kitchen  and  woven  2500 
yards  in  one  year. 

In  passing,  let  us  note  that  in  1872  at  the 
Convention  in  Boston,  Supt.  W.  H.  Wilkin- 
son of  California  stated  that  he  had  come 
three  thousand  miles  to  find  out  one  thing: 
"What  is  to  become  of  our  pupils  when  they 
leave  us?"  He  seemed  weary  of  the  many 
other  discussions  and  wanted  them  to  come 
to  this  vital  question,  and  still  today  it  is  vi- 
tal. A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  statistics  showing  the  occupations  of 
the  former  students  and  in  1878  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  a  very  carefully  prepared  table  listing 
thirty-two  states  and  giving  the  number  of 
students  in  each  of  fifty-four  occupations  was 
presented  to  the  Convention.  As  I  looked  at 
this  report,  I  wondered  how  many  of  us  today 
could  in  a  year's  time  list  all  of  our  former 
students  now  living  and  give  their  occupa- 
tions as  was  done  at  that  time.  We  have 
made  some  efforts  to  find  out  about  the  in- 
dustrial occupations  best  suited  for  the  blind, 
but  it  seems  that  this  offers  a  great  field  for 
investigation  and  recommendation. 

We  are  spending  too  much  time  in  the  past, 
so  let  us  skip  fifty  years  down  to  the  present 
where  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world.  In- 
ventions and  discoveries  are  on  every  hand. 
The  best  brains  in  the  nation  have  been  awak- 
ened and  new  life  throbs  at  every  turn  of  the 
way.  Many  of  these  inventions  have  im- 
proved the  opportunities  of  the  blind,  some 
have  cut  of?  the  blind  from  industrial  work; 
but,  after  all,  in  the  world's  history  this  is  the 
best  age  for  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  Sewing 
machines,  knitting  machines,  looms,  many 
other  things  are  aids  to  industrial  work;  and 
then  the  typewriter,  dictaphone,  telephone 
and  many  other  inventions  open  up  commer- 
cial opportunities.  The  wonderful  improve- 
ments and  changes  wrought  by  Burbank,  Edi- 
son, Marconi,  and  scores  of  others  have  given 
to  us  multiplied  opportunities  in  almost  every 
field  of  industry.  The  news  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  can  be  brought  to 
us  over  the  radio,  and  the  finest  music  can  be 
enjoyed  by  our  people  day  and  night.  It  has 
only  been  a  short  time  since  the  Wright 
brothers  were  down  on  a  sand  dune  known 
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as  Kill  Devil  Hill  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
North  Carolina  experimenting  with  a  lighter- 
than-air  craft,  and  now  air  lines  are  threading 
the  world. 

In  our  schools  today  we  have  excellent 
plants  and  equipment  which  are  being  added 
to  every  year.  These  plants  range  in  cost 
from  four  million  dollars  down  and,  in  thirty- 
seven  states  reporting,  make  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $24,417,355.  New  equipment  and  new 
appliances  are  to  be  had  for  almost  every  fea- 
ture of  our  work,  books  for  each  student  in 
every  class  in  our  schools,  maps  and  other 
equipment  in  proportion. 

Prevention  of  blindness  is  one  of  the  won- 
derful improvements  in  the  last  few  years. 
All  of  our  schools  except  ten  are  now  cooper- 
ating in  keeping  a  uniform  system  of  records. 
Skilled  physicians  and  nurses  are  correcting 
troubles,  and  to  the  lives  of  many  are  chang- 
ing night  into  day.  We  hope  soon  the  other 
ten  schools  will  be  able  to  cooperate  in  this 
work  which  means  so  much.  Where  the  num- 
ber in  a  school  is  too  small  to  employ  a  physi- 
cian by  the  year,  by  all  means  clinics  should 
be  arranged  whereby  the  physician  could  be 
brought  to  the  school  or  the  children  taken  to 
the  physician.  Let  us  see  that  every  child  in 
every  institution  within  the  borders  of  our 
Association  who  needs  an  eye  operation,  or 
whose  sight  can  be  improved  at  all  by  one, 
receives  it  within  the  next  school  year,  there- 
by enriching  the  lives  of  others,  making  pos- 
sible opportunities  otherwise  forbidden,  and 
enriching  our  own  souls.  The  wonderful 
work  of  modern  surgery  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  our  age  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in 
that  of  the  eye.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  graft  the  eye  of 
a  pig  into  a  man  (I  sometimes  fear  too  many 
of  us  have  pig  eyes  anyway)  but  they  can 
perform  operations  that  startle  the  world  and 
we  are  tempted  to  call  them  miracles.  Let  no 
superintendent  feel  it  is  wasting  his  State's 
money  by  restoring  sight  to  the  blind; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  realize  he 
is  making  a  great  contribution  to  his  State's 
finances  and  also  rendering  a  great  blessing 
to  humanity. 

I  do  not  have  the  records  from  the  schools 
in  Canada,  but  last  year  in  the  United  StatetS 


there  were  enrolled  in  our  schools  5,954  stu- 
dents with  a  teaching  force  of  969.  Let  us  not 
feel  that  our  struggles  are  all  over  and  im- 
provements are  ended  and  that  we  are  to  lie 
down  by  the  still  waters  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  but  let  us  realize  that  each  one  of 
these  opportunities  for  which  we  should  be 
profoundly  thankful  brings  its  responsibili- 
ties, and  trust  that  nearly  one  thousand  in- 
structors will  look  for  new  improvements  for 
aiding  the  blind.  A  prominent  educator  stated 
not  long  ago  that  the  teaching  profession 
was  one  hundred  years  behind  the  times  and 
only  some  features  of  science  were  making 
any  attempt  to  keep  up  to  date.  We  have  at 
this  Convention  many  committees  to  make 
reports,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before.  They 
are  on  important  topics  and  are  expected  to 
lead  us  in  improving  our  ways  of  teaching 
and  preparing  our  students  to  meet  the  res- 
ponsibilities and  duties  of  life.  Let  us  give 
heed  and  study  carefully  next  year  in  our 
faculty  meetings  these  papers  that  are  to  be 
furnished  us  this  week,  and  let  us  go  back  and 
see  that  every  class  in  every  institution  re- 
ceives better  training  than  ever  before. 

There  are  a  few  things  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
need  prompt  attention  in  our  states.  I  shall 
mention  only  a  few.  Tin  cups  should  be  ban- 
ished from  our  streets  and  the  respect  for  the 
blind  will  be  greatly  enhanced  thereby.  In 
our  states  where  we  try  to  teach  our  children 
to  have  a  higher  ambition  in  life  than  to  shake 
a  tin  cup,  others  rush  in  from  other  states  and 
we  still  have  a  stigma  on  our  states.  There 
seems  to  be  an  organization  which  routes 
these  beggars  out  over  the  country  week  after 
week  to  discredit  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves. We  should  lay  plans  to  stop  this  in 
every  state  and  province  within  our  borders 
and  we  can  do  it. 

Then,  there  are  agencies  outside  our  states 
soliciting  without  proper  cooperation  with 
state  agencies.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  world's  history  when  the  love  of  hu- 
manity was  greater  than  today,  when  there 
was  more  sympathy  for  suffering  and  more 
willingness  to  give  for  the  relief  of  humanity. 
Civic  clubs  are  multiplying  their  aid  and  their 
kind  fellowship  does  not  end  in  the  club  room 
but  goes  out  to  the  aid  of  the  needy  in  their 
sections.     I   attended   our   State   Lions    Club 
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meeting  down  in  North  Carolina  a  few  days 
ago.  My  soul  was  thrilled  as  I  listened  to 
the  reports  from  the  various  clubs  over  the 
State,  about  sixty  in  all,  as  they  one  after 
another  told  of  the  splendid  work  they  are 
doing  and  with  special  pride  described  the 
excellent  work  they  are  doing  for  the  blind. 
These  and  other  civic  clubs  and  organizations 
are  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  I  am  not 
here  to  argue  whether  or  not  the  world  is 
growing  better  or  whether  church  members 
are  better  Christians,  but  I  do  believe  that 
they  are  paying  more  attention  to  helping  the 
needy  than  in  any  former  age.  However,  we 
should  not  let  this  good-will  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  be  dissipated.  I  have 
known  of  three  of  these  organizations  outside 
my  home  State  who  have  been  soliciting  con- 
tributions in  my  State  this  year.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  report  has  been  made  and  no  provi- 
sion out  of  this  has  been  made  for  the  needy  in 
the  State.  Regardless  of  how  good  the  pur- 
pose, it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  agencies 
in  each  State  should  be  consulted  and  cooper- 
ated with  in  every  campaign  and  that  the  fi- 
nances made  available  by  kind  friends  should 
be  conserved  and  given  out  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. I  am  sure  no  state  wants  to  be  selfish 
and  shut  its  doors  against  help  outside  its  bor- 
ders. I  am  also  equally  sure  that  if  these 
requests  are  to  receive  the  best  responses  it 
must  be  done  in  a  cooperative  spirit.  We 
today  can  enlist  a  vast  number  of  our  people, 
through  churches  and  civic  organizations  but 
their  best  interest  lies  with  those  they  see.  I 
am  sure  that  every  agency  in  every  state  will 
want  to  cooperate  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage to  take  care  of  those  who  need  all  the 
help  we  can  secure  for  them. 

There  is  also  an  unfortunate  lack  of  cooper- 
ation in  our  educational  work.  I  feel  that  I 
can  safely  say  that  for  any  proper  agenc;y 
that  wants  to  make  a  survey  of  our  schools 
and  investigate  our  methods  and  check  re- 
sults in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone  out. 
the  latch  string  of  every  institution  would  be 
hanging  out  and  hearty  cooperation  would  be 
given.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admir- 
ation for  the  early  pioneers  in  our  profession 
who  struggled  against  terrible  odds  to  lay  so 
wisely  and  well  the  foundations  for  our  edu- 
cational system  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 


Without  much  reward  or  hope  of  much  in  a 
financial  way,  they  gave  the  very  best  pos- 
sible service  to  this,  their  chosen  profession, 
I  think,  however,  that  we  have  today  in  our 
profession  those  who  have  had  finer  oppor- 
tunities for  training,  who  come  with  the  same 
unselfish  spirit  and  with  as  fine  visions  for 
the  future  as  ever  graced  the  profession.  Fine 
work  is  being  done  in  training  and  fitting  the 
blind  for  the  highest  possible  service  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  any  person  or  any  agency 
should  go  into  our  states  and,  without  visiting 
the  institutions  and  without  trying  to  secure 
first  hand  information  about  our  work,  set  in 
to  criticize  and  handicap  our  schools.  Some 
of  these,  I  understand,  claim  that  when  a 
child  enters  an  institution  for  the  blind  there 
comes  over  him  a  pall  of  gloom  which  they 
presume  to  call  "psychological  blindness"  and 
in  their  criticism  claim  that  schools  for  the 
blind  should  not  only  not  be  allowed  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge,  but  that  they  should  be 
closed  up  and  all  the  blind  children  be  sent  to 
schools  for  the  seeing.  If  the  schools  are  not 
doing  the  work  they  should,  proper  investiga- 
tion should  be  made.  If  the  schools  for  the 
blind  are  handicapping  instead  of  helping  the 
children  who  attend  them,  the  facts  should  be 
known  and  proper  steps  taken  to  prevent  such 
conditions.  It  is  unfortunate,  ungrateful  and 
unfair  to  make  these  criticisms  without  any 
information  or  any  reasonable  evidence  to 
justify  same.  The  work  of  the  institutions 
stands  out  as  a  great  monument,  not  on  crum- 
bling marble  or  corroding  brass,  but  in  the 
lives  of  hundreds  and  thousands  who  have  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  these  institutions  and 
who  have  been  trained  and  sent  forth  to  meet 
happily  the  responsibilities  of  life.  Let  us  be 
fair  to  each  other  and  remember  that  5,954 
children  last  year  turned  sightless  eyes  toward 
us  and  with  their  mute  appeal  begged  that  we 
fit  and  train  them  for  the  best  possible  service 
in  life.  If  we  are  not  doing  this,  then  show  us 
wherein  we  fail,  and  show  us  how  to  mend 
our  ways.  Let  no  one  exploit  the  blind  with 
fads  or  fancies  but  let  us  all  study  to  render 
the  best  possible  service  in  helping  bring  light 
and  joy  into  their  lives. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Committee  of  ten  was 
appointed  in  England  to  study  every  division 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  that  country,  to 
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estimate  its  value,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. That  was  a  monumental  piece  of  work. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  strong  sentiment  in 
our  Association  for  the  appointment  of  a  simi- 
lar committee;  so,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  your  president  joined 
with  the  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  appointing 
what  is  known  as  a  Joint  Findings  Committee. 
I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Ellis  and  I  gave  very 
careful  thought  to  appointing  this  committee 
and  tried  to  place  on  the  committee  those  with 
excellent  training,  experience,  and  insight  and 
those  who  will  carry  into  the  work  the  finest 
spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  and  have  a  clear 
vision  of  the  opportunities  before  us  and 
advise  us  how  we  may  use  these  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  The  task  before  them  is 
large,  the  opportunity  great,  the  work  de- 
mands the  best  they  have  in  them,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  give  it. 

There  are  so  many  divisions  of  our  work 
that  when  we  seek  proper  legislation  it 
makes  the  task  more  difficult.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  present 
day  is  the  closer  cooperation  of  those  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  training  the  blind 
and  also  in  placing  them  in  proper  positions. 
So,  let  us  study  to  see  that  we  cooperate  in 
such  a  way  that  we  may  be  heard  by  those 


in  authority  and  when  we  ask  for  needed 
legislation  they  may  not  only  pass  legislation 
but  such  legislation  as  will  meet  the  needs  of 
our  folks. 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  work  being  done 
by  the  institutions  today,  we  should  not  be 
content  but  look  forward  for  a  better  day. 
However  good  our  plants  and  equipment,  if 
we  will,  we  can  secure  better  and  can  improve 
our  courses  of  study  with  more  and  better 
books  and  equipment.  We  can  arrange  for 
all  campaigns  in  our  states  to  be  properly 
authorized  and  in  cooperation  with  our  state 
agencies.  We  can  have  our  institutions  better 
understood;  and,  we  as  trainers  of  the  blind 
can  cooperate  with  those  who  seek  to  place 
them  in  positions  and  side  by  side,  under- 
standing the  problems  of  each  other  and  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  so  cooperate  and  corre- 
late our  energies  that  we  may  be  able  to  se- 
cure necessary  legislation  to  take  care  of  our 
needs.  We  can,  by  cooperation,  make  the 
work  of  our  Joint  Findings  Committee  one 
of  the  most  helpful  agencies  of  our  day.  Let 
us  not  only  envision  a  day  when  this  can  be 
done;  but  realizing  it  can  be  done,  let  us 
say  that  we  will  cooperate  and  use  our  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  every  desirable  im- 
provement in  our  work. 
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"Preliminary  Report  of  the  Joint  Findings  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind" 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  New  York 

Discussion:  Joseph  Clunk,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  North  Carolina 

"The  Curriculum  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Pennsylvania 

"Better  Educational  Equipment  in  Schools  for  the  Blind"  A.  C.  Ellis,  Kentucky 

"Report  of  the  Printing  Committee  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind" 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Chairman 
Discussion: 

Violin  Solo — Scherzo  _  Van  Goens 

Frederick  G.  Meyers,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Irma  Reese  Hitchcock,  Accompanist 

"The  Prevention  of  Blindness"  Harry  S.  Gradle,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  FINDINGS 

COMMITTEE 

of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd 
and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.     Introduction:  In    order    that    the    delegates    may    be    in- 
The    Joint    Findings     Committee    of    the  ^^^^^^^  concerning  the  steps  leading  to   the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  and  A.  A.  I.  B.  wishes  to  pre-  organization    of    the    Committee,    we    sum- 
sent,  herewith,  a  preliminary  report  for  con-  "^^^"^^  ^ere  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting. 
.,       ^.          ,    ,,                   4.-        4.     u^   u^\A    o<-  Acting    on    the    authority    of    the    executive 
sideration    at   the   convention   to   be   held  at  °                                  ■[ 

T        ■  TIT-  u-  T  o?  in     in 70      r*..        committees     of     the        Workers       and     the 

Lansing,    Michigan,    June    27-30,    1938.     Or- 

,     ^  ^.        u  ij  •      -M        \T     ^  instructors  ,  the  presidents  of  the  two  as- 

ganized  at  a  meeting  held  in  New   York  on  .     .  .        , 

T,,   J        ,         T^  ,         ic     10^7     4.U      n  sociations      appointed      two      representatives 

Wednesday,    December    15,    1937,    the    Com-  ^^  ^ 

.^^      ,     J  J  4.-  17  -J        -KK  each,  with  power  to  elect  a  fifth  member, 

mittee  had  a  second  meeting  on  l^riday.  May  ^ 

20,  1938,  at  which  time  this  report  was  con-  The    four    appointed:    Dr.    Roma    Sawyer 

sidered  and  approved  for  presentation  to  the        Cheek,  Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina 

convention.  Commission    for    the    Blind,    Raleigh,    North 
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Carolina;  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Direc- 
tor, Canadian  National  Institute,  Toronto, 
Canada;  Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent, 
Maryland  School  for  the  BHnd,  Overlea, 
Maryland  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director, 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  met  at  the  New  York 
Institute  with  the  two  presidents,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Lineberry,  President  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  President  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
Considerable  discussion  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Committee  and  of  the  choice  of  the  fifth 
member  was  held  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion. Later,  Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  Principal, 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  was  elected  as 
the  fifth  member  and  also  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee.  Dr.  Frampton  was  instructed 
to  prepare  an  outline  for  a  suggested  pro- 
gram and  to  send  it  to  each  member  for 
further  consideration. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting,  it  was  felt  that 
the  Committee  would  be  strengthened  by 
additional  members,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Oflfice  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  All  seven  members  were  present 
at  the  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  May 
20,  1938. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  was  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  whole  program  for  the  blind  could  be 
strengthened  through  more  effective  co- 
operation. Confusion,  lack  of  coordination, 
ineffective  coperation,  duplication  of  efforts, 
lack  of  national  leadership,  inadequate  gen- 
eral and  specific  objectives  for  our  work — 
educational,  economic,  and  social — these  are 
some  of  the  current  ills  of  our  profession. 
That  these  shortcomings  of  our  joint  efforts 
were  real  has  been  verified  by  the  flood  of 
letters  which  the  chairman  has  received 
from  workers  and  instructors,  blind  and 
sighted,  throughout  the  country. 

Historically,  the  organization  of  all  na- 
tional efforts  for  cooperative  or  coordinated 
work   in    any   field   of   social   or   educational 


endeavor  has  been  an  attempt  to  correct  such 
evils  as  exist  within  that  field.  Better  co- 
ordinated efforts  was  the  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  American 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  All  these  agencies  endeavored  in 
their  objectives  and  aims  to  correct  in  their 
respective  fields  similar  difficulties  which 
we  face  in  our  field. 

B.    Objectives: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Findings  Com- 
mittee has  taken  seriously  the  commission 
given  him  by  the  Committee  "to  prepare  an 
outline  for  a  suggested  program  for  the 
Committee."  After  careful  study,  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  were  set  by  the  Committee 
as  its  program. 

1.  To  formulate  aims  and  objectives  for 
an  adequate  national  program  for  the 
blind. 

2.  To  determine  the  future  programs  of 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  in 
the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  outline  the  administrative 
steps  necessary  to  put  these  programs 
into  operation. 

3.  To  analyze  and  evaluate  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  many  national  and  semi- 
national  organizations  serving  the 
blind  in  terms  of  the  aims  and  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  (1). 

In  order  that  the  Committee  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  representative  opinions  of 
workers  and  instructors  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  and  Canada,  a  form 
letter  was  sent  to  650  workers  and  instruc- 
tors stating  the  objectives  of  the  Joint  Find- 
ings Committee,  and  requesting  each  worker 
and  teacher  to  express  his  opinion  on  our 
field  and  its  needs.  They  were  also  asked  to 
make  suggestions  to  the  Committee  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  improving  services  to 
the  blind. 

It  was  a  real  satisfaction  to  the  Committee 
to  have  more  than  375  replies  to  their  form 
letter,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  its  re- 
port.     In     addition     to    the    helpful    advice 
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through  letters,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  visited  superintendents,  instruc- 
tors and  workers  in  twenty-five  states  of  the 
Union  and  Canada.  The  personal  interviews 
have  given  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  the  representative  leadership 
in  our  field  and  we  wish  to  express  to  all  of 
these  people  our  sincere  appreciation  of  their 
thoughtful  advice  and  cooperation  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee. 

Many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  list  them  all.  The  Committee 
has  tried  to  consolidate  under  the  general 
headings  of  the  objectives  set  for  itself,  the 
most  important  suggestions  and  findings 
from  the  field.  Because  of  the  limited  time 
at  its  disposal  before  the  1938  meeting  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.,  it  was  deemed  wisest  to  stress 
the  first  two  objectives  of  the  Committee, 
which  are  stated  above. 

C.  Summary  Statement  of  Objectives  of 
Replies  received  in  letters  to  the  Committee 
from  members  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and 
A.  A.  W.  B.  in  which  the  writers  presented 
their  objectives  for  an  adequate  national 
program  for  the  blind. 

I.    An    adequate    national    program    for    the 
blind  should: 

a.  Recognize  the  special  areas  of  service 
to  the  blind  listed  below. 

1.  Adequate    prevention   of   blindness. 

2.  Education  of  the  young  blind  child. 

3.  Re-education  and  Rehabilitation  of 
the  adult  blind. 

4.  Employment. 

5.  Economic  assistance. 

b.  Encourage  the  development  of  an 
adequate  research  program  for  all 
fields  of  service  to  the  blind  listed 
above. 

c.  Provide  a  more  comprehensive  and 
adequate  definition  of  blindness. 

d.  Confer  with  agencies  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  order  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  so  as  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort. 

e.  Develop  some  practical  solution  for 
each  major  problem  of  the  education, 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
blind,  both  children  and  adults. 


f.  Sensitize  the  public  to  local,  state,  and 
national  problems. 

g.  Set  standards  for  raising  funds  for 
work  for  the  blind  and  suggest  the 
specific  fields  of  such  national,  state 
and  local  endeavors. 

h.  Coordinate  private  and  public  efforts 
for  service  to  the  blind. 

i.  Promote  beneficial  state  and  federal 
legislation  and  encourage  joint  opposi- 
tion to  legislation  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  blind. 

j.  Bring  to  the  attention  of  workers  the 
need  for  a  long-time  planning  program 
for  the  blind. 

k.  Develop  a  national  program  without 
Federal  control  but  with  Federal  as- 
sistance and  cooperation. 
1.  Organize  and  outline  fields  of  activi- 
ties for  the  various  national  and  state 
services  for  the  blind. 

II.    Replies  from  the  field  with  suggestions 
concerning    objective    (2)    to    determine 
the  future  programs  of  the  A.  A.   I.   B. 
and  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  of  the   Committee,  and  to  out- 
line  the   administrative    steps    necessary 
to  put  these  programs  into  operation. 
In   order   to   achieve   the   objective    stated 
above,    several   suggestions   were   made   con- 
cerning  the   future   programs   of   the   A.    A. 
W.  B.  and  the  A.  A.  I.  B.    Practically  all  of 
these    suggested    programs    presented    some 
form  of  cooperative  effort  between  the  two 
organizations,  closer  coordination  of  working 
committees,     joint     meetings,     inter-working 
committees     and     complete     unification     or 
amalgamation.      The    following    plans    were 
suggested  and  are  presented  here  to  inform 
the  convention  of  the  opinions  of  the  field, 
a.    The    complete   amalgamation    of   the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  with  one 
membership,     one     governing    body,     one 
yearly  meeting  and  sectional  meetings  for 
interest   groups    with   strict  admission   re- 
quirements.    General    programs    arranged 
with     the     interests     of     various     groups 
stressed  each  year.    Prevention,  education, 
welfare,    with    employment    and    economic 
assistance,  appropriate  affiliation  with  na- 
tional educational  and  social  organizations. 
(See  Chart  1) 
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b.  Close  coordination  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
and  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Joint  Program  Plan- 
ning Committee,  separate  oflficers  and 
separate  membership.  Joint  meetings, 
with  each  having  its  own  sectional  meet- 
ings. Hopes  were  expressed  for  eventual 
unification  through  this  method.  Treat- 
ment of  all  services  to  the  blind  with  ap- 
propriate aflfiliation  with  national  educa- 
tional and  social  organizations.  (See 
Chart  2) 

c.  Joint  affiliation  of  interest  groups 
with  other  national  groups — superinten- 
dents and  instructors  with  the  N.  E.  A.; 
workers  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  and  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Exceptional  Children.  This 
trend  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and  the 
A.  A.  W.  B. 

D.    Recommendations: 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  findings  from 
the  field,  the  Committee  wishes  to  make  the 
following  recommendations  to  this  Conven- 
tion: 

1.  Because  of  the  essential  similarity  of 
the  programs  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the  urgent  need  of  united 
representative  force  for  work  for  the  blind 
in  this  country,  we  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  closely  coordinated  pro- 
gram between  these  two  major  organizations 
working  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
We  further  recommend  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  the  matter  of  closer  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  attempt 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  plan  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  convention  as- 
sembled in  Los  Angeles  in  1939.  (This  plan 
of  organization  recommended  follows  closely 
chart  No.  2) 

2.  The  Committee  recom,mends  that  the 
Convention  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Findings  Committee  and  that  the  President 
be  empowered  to  appoint  members  to  the 
Joint  Findings  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
biennium. 


3.  The  Committee  recommends  to  the 
Convention  that  it  go  on  record  as  being  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  continu- 
ing the  work  of  the  Committee,  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000  for  the  next  biennium,  this  money 
to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  upon  proper' 
certification  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. (The  purpose  of  this  appropriation 
is  stated  in  (4).  It  is  hoped  that  our  sister 
organization,  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  may  see  fit 
to  make  a  similar  appropriation. 

4.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Convention  go  on  record  as  approving  a 
program  designed  to  study  thoroughly  all 
fields  of  service  to  the  blind  as  outlined  in 
this  report  and  to  take  such  other  measures 
as  necessary  to  accomplish  the  same. 

The  wide  interest  in  the  need  for  an  effec- 
tive research  program  to  aid  our  work  is 
evident  from  the  large  number  of  suggestions 
which  were  received  from  the  field.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  taken  from  the  letters 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  Committee  and 
are  presented  to  the  Convention  as  evidence 
of  what  the  field  desires. 

1.  Research  designed  to  indicate  proper 
fields  of  money-raising  activities  for  national 
and  local  organizations. 

2.  A  survey  of  the  charters,  statutes, 
constitutions,  and  by-laws  of  all  agencies  en- 
gaged primarily  in  work  for  the  blind. 

3.  A  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  re- 
ports during  the  last  five  or  ten  years  of  all 
the  above  agencies. 

4.  A  conspectus  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
other  countries,  given  according  to  divisions 
of  service. 

5.  Definite  suggestions  for  the  most  use- 
ful and  successful  categorical  services  to  the 
blind,  with  suggested  standards  for  measure- 
ment. 

6.  The  construction  of  a  uniform  basic 
curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

7.  The  construction  of  teaching  loads  in 
standard  schools. 

8.  The  construction  of  a  definite  educa- 
tional program  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
sub-normal  blind. 
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9.  The  development  of  vocational  apti- 
tude tests  and  measures. 

10.  The  organization  of  a  definite  re- 
search program  which  will  investigate  and 
evaluate  the  possibilities  of  day  classes  for 
blind  students. 

11.  Research  designed  to  develop  a  pre- 
school educational  program  for  the  blind. 

12.  A  comprehensive  questionaire  to  eval- 
uate the  use  of  Grade  VA  and  Grade  2  among 
Braille  readers. 

13.  Research  designed  to  show  fields  of 
private  and  public  assistance  to  the  blind  and 
to  set  standards  to  evaluate  such  fields. 

14.  A  careful  study  of  pensions  for  the 
blind. 

15.  A  careful  study  of  vocations  for  the 
blind. 

16.  Research  which  will  lead  to  the  form- 
ulation of  definite  courses  of  instruction 
which  will  provide  for  the  greater  individual 
difficulties   among   students. 

17.  A  study  of  salaries  of  teachers  and 
workers  for  the  blind  and  present  retirement 
plans  with  careful  comparison  with  teachers 
of  non-handicapped  children. 

18.  A  study  of  teacher  training  standards. 

19.  Research  to  demonstrate  means  and 
methods   of   convincing    the   public    and   the 


blind  of  the  usefulness,  ability  and  normalcy 
of  the  blind. 

20.  A  study  of  the  border-line  mental  and 
sight-saving  cases  with  the  view  of  present- 
ing an  adequate  practical  program  for  their 
care. 

21.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  public 
school  classes  for  the  blind  and  residental 
schools. 

22.  Study  of  the  relationship  of  sight- 
saving  programs  to  the  programs  for  the 
blind. 

23.  A  nation-wide  survey  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  sponsored  by  the  A.  A.  I.  B4 
and  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government 
funds  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

24.  The  date  from  the  survey  should  yield 
much  information  regarding  the  desirable 
and  undesirable  in  various  aspects  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind:  buildings,  equipment, 
methods,  goals,  curricula,  teacher  training, 
and   vocational  adaptability,   etc. 

25.  The  formulation  of  an  optimal  and 
minimal  educational  program,  broad  enough 
and  flexible  enough  to  take  into  consideration 
local  and  sectional  differences. 

26.  A  study  of  the  local  and  national  re- 
lationships of  organizations  working  in  the 
blind  area. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton 

Chairman  of  the   Committee 
The  New  York  Institute 

for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Roma  Sawyer  Cheek 
Executive   Secretary 
North    Carolina    Commission    for    the 

Blind 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director 
Canadian   National   Institute 
Toronto,   Canada. 


Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 

Pennsylvania  Association   for  the 

Blind 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dr.   Gabriel  Farrell,  Director 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Watertown,   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  John   F.   Bledsoe,   Superintendent 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
Overlea,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clunk 

Department   of   Interior 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Upon  motion  duly  made  from  the  floor, 
and  seconded,  this  report  was  received  and 
recommended  for  further  discussion  at  four 
o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  29,  1938. 
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DISCUSSION 

of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Findings  Committee 

Joseph  Clunk 

Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


There  is  little  need  for  detailed  discussion 
of  the  several  objectives  outlined  in  the  first 
five  pages  of  this  report  that  have  been  as- 
signed to  me  for  discussion.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  these  objectives  exist  and  have  done  so 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  will  continue  to  be  objectives 
for  more  years  than  any  of  us  will  live.  Con- 
ventions and  unofficial  groups  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals have  discussed  them  until  the  sub- 
ject has  little  left  but  repetition.  To  recog- 
nize a  need  is  important,  but  to  only  talk 
about  it  produces  nothing. 

While  the  schools  are  concerned  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  yet  the  responsibility 
is  chiefly  that  of  the  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind,  and  judging  from  present  results  over 
the  nation,  it  is  about  time  that  the  work  for 
the  adult  blind  became  adult  itself.  We  have 
been  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road  watch- 
ing the  world  go  by  for  many  years,  and 
social  work  for  the  general  population  has 
gone  so  far  past  us  that  we  are  no  longer  in 
the  parade  at  all.  During  the  past  twelve 
months,  I  have  been  in  twenty-eight  States, 
and  judging  from  all  there  is  to  observe, 
workers  for  the  adult  blind  are  doing  their 
best  to  prove  the  limitations  of  their  clients 
rather  than  their  possibilities.  Workshops  are 
filled  with  antiquated  equipment  that  some 
kind-hearted  persons  have  donated  to  them. 
Blind  workers  are  asked  to  use  this  "junk", 
and  are  labeled  incompetent  because  they 
can  not  compete  with  modern  methods.  Our 
shops  are  loaded  with  all  varieties  of  alleged 
workers  who  can  not  and  never  could  produce 
anything  but  they  are  given  jobs  just  because 
some  administrator  wants  to  fill  his  building 
with  a  lot  of  helpless  persons  and  then  show 
them  off  to  the  community.  Charity  is  so 
mixed  with  business  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
the  business  portion.  Huge  subsidies  are  re- 
quired which  are  really  relief  amounts,  but 
because  it  is  charged  to  alleged  manufactur- 


ing, we  get  a  reputation  for  inefficiency  and 
poor  management,  and  as  a  result,  lose  even 
the  little  bit  of  remaining  confidence  the  pub- 
lic might  have.  It  is  about  time  that  our 
workers  realized  that  it  is  unfair  to  give  an 
individual  relief  in  the  form  of  so-called 
wages,  when  such  relief  is  given  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  larger  group  that  can  not  get 
into  the  shop  and  that  are  denied  services 
because  of  the  bottomless  pit  into  which  pub- 
lic support  is  poured  and  which  goes  to  a 
select  few. 

There  is  a  place  for  sheltered  shops,  and 
we  shall  have  need  of  these  industries  for 
many  years,  but  they  can  and  should  be  op- 
erated on  a  business-like  basis.  When  once 
capitalized  for  buildings,  stock,  equipment, 
and  operating  cash,  that  should  be  sufficient 
and  the  shop  should  not  require  huge  sub- 
sidies that  in  some  cases  exceed  the  wages 
paid  to  the  workers.  These  shops  must  be 
self-supporting,  and  the  more  quickly  the 
public  insists  on  this  result,  the  better  will 
be  work  for  the  blind.  Persons  should  be  em- 
ployed in  these  shops  that  are  not  injured  by 
segregation;  individuals  that  have  much  abil- 
ity, but  for  reasons  other  than  blindness  are 
not  employable  outside.  Sufficient  competent 
sighted  labor  should  be  matched  with  this 
blind  labor  to  make  the  shop  self-supporting, 
and  of  course  at  the  top  there  must  be  cap- 
able business  administration.  Funds  received 
from  the  public  each  year,  regardless  of 
source,  should  be  spent  on  those  persons  who 
are  not  employed  in  sheltered  occupations. 
Each  individual  is  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
share  of  these  funds  in  constructive  services. 
The  only  way  that  has  been  found  to  change 
public  opinion  and  so  build  the  kind  of  results 
we  are  discussing  in  this  report  is  by  daily 
public  demonstration  of  ability.  Yet  when 
an  opportunity  comes  to  us,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral stand  program,  we  find  again  that  our 
workers  are  intent  on  further  convincing  the 
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public  that  poor  equipment,  slovenly  house- 
keeping, objectionable  personalities,  etc.,  are 
all  related  to  blindness  and  are  a  necessary- 
part  of  it.  Some  of  these  performances  al- 
most lead  us  to  conclude  that  blind  persons 
would  be  better  oflF  if  the  workers  were  fired 
and  the  agencies  closed  their  doors. 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  nation  State 
appropriations  are  made  totalling  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  which  is  spent 
on  work  for  the  blind.  If  this  is  true,  then  we 
are  certainly  not  getting  our  money's  worth. 
However,  regardless  of  how  efficiently  it  is 
expended,  this  amount  is  not  enough  to 
achieve  the  required  results,  and  we  need  a 
change  of  approach  to  the  whole  subject.  All 
too  frequently  the  public  mind  is  confused 
about  us  because  of  unethical  competition  be- 
tween various  agencies.  Overlapping  of  sales 
and  of  services  hurts  the  person  we  try  to 
serve  and  does  no  good,  even  to  the  compet- 
ing agencies.  We  lament  the  result,  yet  are 
doing  nothing  about  it.  While  you  may  not 
agree  with  this  plan,  it  is  offered  for  your 
consideration,  and  you  might  try  thinking 
about  it. 

There  should  be  a  Federal  appropriation 
of  from  two  to  three  million  dollars  per  year, 
this  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  on 
a  basis  similar  to  the  present  plan  for  the 
George  Dean  Vocational  work.  That  is,  the 
States  could  be  given  a  certain  definite 
amount  for  the  first  year  without  any  expen- 
diture on  their  part,  the  next  year  the  States 
to  supply  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  Feder- 
al grant,  the  third  year,  fifty  per  cent,  the 
fourth  year,  match  Federal  money  dollar  for 
dollar.  In  each  State,  there  should  be  one 
complete  service  agency  with  local  branch 
offices  to  serve  local  intimate  needs,  and  the 
territory  of  each  local  oflFice  should  meet  its 
neighbor,  and  the  State  could  thus  be  entirely 
covered.    Private  agencies  could  serve  as  the 


district  offices  for  the  State  agency.  In  each 
State  there  should  be  a  uniform  policy  and 
a  consistent  and  complete  approach  to  all 
problems. 

While  conditions  may  vary  in  different 
States,  it  is  easily  possible  for  any  particular 
State  agency  to  meet  its  problems  and  main- 
tain the  same  procedure. 

Staff  workers  should  be  employed  in  all 
fields  on  a  basis  of  ability  and  not  because  cvf 
political  or  economic  pressure.  We  are  suf- 
fering too  much  from  the  employment  of  in- 
dividuals just  because  they  are  nice  or  be- 
cause they  are  sweet,  or  because  somebody 
somewhere  used  influence.  Blind  persons 
should  not  be  made  a  foot-ball  in  political 
games  or  the  rungs  of  the  social  ladder  upon 
which  someone  wants  to  climb  to  local 
prominence. 

With  competent  Federal  leadership  and 
sufficient  Federal  money,  many  ills  described 
in  this  report  could  be  cured  within  the  next 
twenty  years.  Without  it,  I  can  see  only 
increased  confusion,  lessened  public  confi- 
dence, and  reduced  opportunities  for  the 
blind  persons  to  live  even  an  imitation  of 
normal  lives.  If  you  really  want  to  do  a  job, 
then  get  busy  and  promote  something  that 
will  cure  the  situation,  forget  the  personal 
ambitions,  petty  jealousies,  imaginary  pres- 
tige, and  text  book  theories.  Let  us  work 
intelligently  and  together  instead  of  talking 
together  and  working  apart.  For  years  we 
have  been  content  to  blame  public  opinion 
on  the  public  or  upon  our  blind  persons,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs  and  that  is  on  those  of  us  who  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
others  and  who  have  not  made  good  on  that 
job.  Public  opinion  will  be  as  we  make  it,  and 
we  can  not  charge  anyone  but  ourselves  for 
the  results. 
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DISCUSSION 

of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Committee  Report  on  Coordination  and 

Direction  in  our  National  Program  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Fortunately  for  some  of  us,  the  United 
States  is  one  country  in  which  dissenting 
opinions  may  always  be  voiced  and  in  which 
there  is  always  the  opportunity  to  offer  dis- 
senting opinions.  I  do  not  plan  to  discuss 
the  latter  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  because  I  am 
anxious  to  take  the  short  time  which  is  allot- 
ted to  me  on  this  program  to  disagree  with 
the  number  1  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  recommendation,  I  think,  is 
the  most  important  present  one  offered  by 
the  Committee. 

I  am  dissenting  from  the  Committee's 
first  recommendation  for  four  major  reasons: 

First,  by  the  substitution  of  the  plan  which 
I  am  advocating  and  which  I  feel  many  orf 
you  favor,  the  objectives  which  workers  for 
the  blind  have  sent  in  to  the  Committee  and 
which  the  Committee  sets  forth  in  its  report, 
can  be  much  more  quickly  and  effectively 
attained. 

Second,  I  feel  that  unless  there  is  substi- 
tuted another  plan  for  number  1  as  suggested, 
it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  as  work- 
ers for  the  blind  either  to  continue  to  main- 
tain the  present  principles  and  standards  in 
work  for  the  blind  or  to  achieve  the  new 
aims  and  objectives  which  we  may  decide 
are  desirable. 

Third,  I  fear  that  while  there  is  further 
delay  and  while  the  gradual  unity  which  the 
Committee  plan  suggests  is  being  slowly 
achieved,  so  much  ground  will  be  lost  that 
it  will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  too  late 
to  present  a  single  united  front,  because  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  more  and  more  of  the 
major  functions  belonging  to  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  will  have  been  appropri- 
ated by  other  groups. 

Fourth,  I  feel  that  too  much  ground  has 
been  lost  within  the  past  few  years  to  risk 


losing  more  and  that  to  delay  active  organ- 
ized and  unified  efforts  to  regain  this  ground 
which  has  been  lost  may  mean  permanent 
failure  to  regain  it. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  aware  of  the 
present  definite  outside  threats  to  organized 
work  for  the  blind.  There  are  five  major 
outside  threats: 

First,  the  threat  of  a  movement  to  abolish 
institutional  schools  for  the  blind. 

Second,  a  movement  to  appropriate  so 
many  of  the  major  functions  of  state  com- 
missions for  the  blind  that  these  agencies 
will  be  so  weakened  that  they  will  be  ineffec- 
tive and  can  accomplish  little;  this  move- 
ment also  includes  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  new  and  strong  commissions  for  the  blind. 

Third,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  have 
disintegrated  the  personnel  of  work  of  the 
blind  by  having  such  personnel  have  profes- 
sional membership  not  in  one  strong  profes- 
sional organization  for  the  blind,  with  recog- 
nition membership  in  other  national  organ- 
izations but  an  individual  affiliation  with 
other  organizations  which  affiliation  could 
not  possibly  carry  any  weight  or  strength. 

Fourth,  the  increasingly  strong  tendency 
to  regard  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
blind  as  being  the  same  as  those  of  other 
groups  needing  assistance  and  the  frequent 
inclusion  of  the  blind  in  all  other  groups 
needing  agency  services. 

Fifth,  since  the  Federal  Government  has 
gone  into  the  business  of  direct  assistance 
for  individuals,  there  is  a  definite  danger  of 
strong  but  diversified  Federal  control  rather 
than  unified  Federal  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion under  one  Federal  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

The  present  unfortunate  trends  have  re- 
sulted from  the  definite  assumption  that  the 
needs  of  the  blind  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
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existing  agencies  having  strong  Federal 
heads,  such  as  the  Welfare  Department, 
through  the  Social  Security  Board;  the 
Health  Department,  through  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service;  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Department,  through  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education;  and  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  through  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  Such  a  strong  but 
diversified  Federal  control  will  undoubtedly 
result,  unless  workers  for  the  blind  can  secure 
a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  blind  to  insure  unified  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  cooperation  through  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  for  the  blind. 

To  secure  adequate  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  blind,  there  is  thus  a 
necessity  for  one  strong  professional  organi- 
zation which  can  advise  Congress  and  the 
Federal  agencies  regarding  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  blind  and  which  is  strong 
enough  to  back  up  this  advice  by  active  local 
support  and  interest  in  the  forty-eight  states, 
which  after  all  is  the  essential  thing  for  re- 
flection in  Federal  action. 

In  addition  to  these  five  outside  threats, 
the  problems  within  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  are  manifold  and  the  current  ills  of 
our  profession  are  serious.  These  also  can  be 
much  more  quickly  and  effectively  remedied 
if  we  have  one  strong  national  organization 
which  will  make  the  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties its  major  concern.  Without  such, 
there  will  come  inevitably  serious  confusion, 
misunderstanding  and  bitterness,  because  no 
agency  can  long  endure  and  maintain  a 
proper  balance  if  it  must  withstand  encroach-- 
ments  from  within  its  profession,  and  even 
more  serious  threats  and  attacks  from  with- 
out. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
that  the  A.  A.   I.   B.  and  the  A.  A.  W.   B. 


continue  as  separate  national  organizations 
but  with  closer  correlation,  if  adopted,  can- 
not adequately  deal  with  the  present  threats 
to  the  standards  and  principles  which  we 
accept  and  believe  in.  Workers  for  the  blind 
need  today  the  maximum  of  professional 
strength  and  this  can  only  be  attained 
through  unity — a  unity  which  can  insure 
quick  and  united  action  when  emergencies 
arise  and  which  can  develop  an  increasing 
and  continuing  united  professional  strength 
which  is  adequate  to  deal  with  the  intricate 
problems  which  confront  us.  Work  for  the 
blind  will  always  have  problems  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  any  person  interested  in  the 
work  to  "go  to  sleep  on  the  job"  or,  like  the 
ostrich,  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  conditions 
which  exist. 

It  is,  therefore,  because  of  these  manifold 
reasons  that  I  am  dissenting  from  the  Com- 
mittee report.  I  would  most  strongly  recom- 
mend that  for  the  first  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  there  be  substituted  the 
recommendation  for  the  complete  amalga- 
mation of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind 
with  one  membership,  one  governing  body 
and  one  yearly  meeting  with  sectional  meet- 
ings for  interest  groups  with  definite  admis- 
sion requirements.  The  general  programs 
to  be  arranged  with  the  interests  of  various 
groups  stressed  each  year,  namely  preven- 
tion, education,  welfare,  employment  and 
economic  assistance.  There  would  also  be 
provided  appropriate  affiliation  with  national 
educational   and   social   organizations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  unite  our  two 
national  organizations. 

Thank  you. 
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A  critical  survey  of  educational  and  social 
trends  and  practices  has  forced  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  need  to  consider  most 
carefully  our  philosophy  of  education  and 
our  philosophy  of  life.  No  matter  whether 
we  are  teaching  blind  pupils  or  seeing  pupils, 
it  does  make  a  vast  difference  in  our  educa- 
tional program  and  procedures  whether  we 
are  preparing  our  pupils  for  a  democracy  or 
a  dictatorship.  For  which  type  of  social 
organization  do  we  wish  to  educate — one  in 
which  individual  initiative  is  entirely  crushed 
by  a  despotic  society,  for  one  in  which  indi- 
vidualism runs  wild  or  one  in  which  there  is 
room  for  both  the  individual  and  society? 

A  study  of  the  history  of  civilization  offers 
a  clear  picture  of  the  constant  and  unending 
struggle  between  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
rights  of  society  on  the  other. 

The  highly  organized  civilization  of  the 
Pueblos  offers  a  splendid  example  of  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual 
were  submerged  with  the  State  reigning 
supreme.  What  was  the  result?  A  society 
in  which  any  progress  was  impossible  as  all 
had  to  conform  to  the  established  order. 

The  Athenian  Greeks  furnished  the  great- 
est example  the  world  has  known  of  the  free 
individual  under  a  benevolent  State.  Here 
we  find  each  citizen  allowed  to  develop  his 
personal  abilities  and  aptitudes  unhampered. 
He  was  given  free  expression  of  opinion 
under  a  democratic  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  expected  to  make  certain 
sacrifices  to  the  State.  He  served  his  time 
in  the  army.  He  took  care  of  his  family.  The 
rights  of  others  were  recognized.  His  chil- 
dren were  educated  for  the  greater  glory  of 
the  State  as  well  as  for  individual  advance- 
ment. You  all  know  the  marvelous  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  fruits  of  this  civilization. 
You  know,  also,  that  the  breakdown  of  the 
mores  and  religion,  the  virulent  propaganda 


of  the  Sophists,  all  led  to  the  rise  of  excessive 
individualism  and  brought  about  its  down- 
fall. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  another  example 
of  a  great  civilization  based  on  a  relatively 
free  citizenry  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
to  family  and  State.  The  advent  of  too 
many  luxuries,  the  dole,  and  the  rise  of  a 
new  generation  of  Sophists,  with  the  resul- 
tant disregard  for  the  old  religious  and 
moral  views,  led  to  extreme  individualism 
and  the  inevitable  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Between  1400  and  1700  there  were  three 
important  movements  which  led  to  our  pres- 
ent civilization:  the  Revival  of  Learning; 
the  Reformation;  and  the  Spirit  of  Scientific 
Inquiry.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  there 
was  a  new  emphasis  on  the  investigation  of 
nature.  According  to  Kuehner*,  the  ancient 
Greeks  studied  nature  in  order  to  study  man. 
Now  we  find  the  study  of  man  leading  to 
the  study  of  nature.  This  scientific  philosophy 
developed  into  Naturalism.  Naturalism 
means  the  application  of  scientific  theories 
to  the  problems  of  philosophy.  Naturalism 
accepts  nature  as  the  whole  of  reality. 

In  the  18th  century  La  Mettrie  and  Baron 
D'Holbach  were  persuasive  exponents  of 
materialism.  During  the  19th  century  Ernest 
Haeckel  and  Jacques  Loeb  converted  many 
to  naturalistic  philosophy. 

We  finally  arrive  at  the  present  day,  and 
what  is  the  picture?  I  quote  from  King* 
"But  never  before  the  present  century  has 
sheer  dogmatic  materialism  been  propagated 
by  a  vast  system  of  public  instruction  and 
by  universities  counting  their  students  by 
tens  of  thousands.  In  earlier  centuries  it 
was  taught  as  a  guess.  But  now  it  is  taught 
as  a  truth  established  by  scientific  research 
and  supported  by  all  the  prestige  of  modern 
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science."  How  we  love  that  word  scientific! 
How  eagerly  we  grasp  any  hypothesis  if  its 
advocates  exclaim  loudly  that  they  have 
scientific  evidence!  That  seems  to  release  us 
from  any  need  of  critical  judgment  and 
analysis. 

Three  experiments  which  are  known  to 
all  of  us  form  the  basis  for  modern  mechan- 
istic philosophy: 

1.  The  puzzle  box  experiment  of  Thorn- 
dike.  He  claimed  that  this  experiment  proved 
that  nothing  of  insight,  foresight,  or  under- 
standing is  involved  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing. The  experiments  of  Kohler,  Spearman, 
and  Adams  have  largely  discredited  his 
theory. 

2.  Pawlow's  conditioned  reflex  experi- 
ment. This  was  acclaimed  as  additional 
proof  that  man  is  merely  a  machine.  I  am 
sure  we  will  all  agree  that  the  conditioned 
reflex  is  a  reality.  However  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  it  is  the  complete  answer  to 
all   our   problems   concerning   intelligence. 

3.  Watson's  observations  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  infants.  He  found  that,  aside  from 
certain  simple  reflexes,  he  could  only  make 
the  infant  kick,  smile,  or  squeal.  From  these 
observations  he  proclaimed  to  the  credulous, 
machine  worshiping,  and  equality  loving 
American  People  the  doctrine  that  the  child 
is  merely  a  wax  tablet  and,  given  the  right 
environment,  any  baby  could  become  any- 
thing desired.  Critical  meditation  rather 
than  wishful  thinking  should  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  building  a  complete  psychology 
on  the  mere  observation  of  the  external  res- 
actions  of  young  babies.  We  all  approve  the 
scientific  method,  but  we  may  logically  ques- 
tion unscientific  and  unwarranted  interpre- 
tations of  scientific  data. 

I  hear  our  ultra  progressives  proclaiming 
that  a  child  should  never  be  thwarted.  He 
must  be  allowed  free  expression  at  all  times. 
Children  should  study  only  that  in  which 
they  are  interested.  There  should  be  no 
stress  or  strain  in  the  classroom.  There 
should  be  no  punishments.  No  grades 
should  be  sent  home  which  might  lead  to 
competition  between  the  pupils.  Of  course 
no  one  wants  to  go  back  to  the  days  when 


every  schoolmaster  kept  a  bundle  of  birch 
rods  handy.  None  of  us  has  any  quarrel  with 
the  practice  of  utilizing  the  natural  interests 
of  children.  All  of  us  welcome  the  increasing 
use  of  activities  in  the  educational  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  deplore  an  educational  pro- 
cedure based  upon  the  principle  of  painless 
education  which  is  likely  to  develop  a  group 
of  neurotic  misfits  once  they  find  themselves 
in  the  world  of  practical  affairs  where  com- 
petition and  hard  work  are  still  the  rule  of 
life. 

We  can  not  disregard  the  evidence  that  a 
mechanistic  and  materialistic  philosophy  of 
education  and  of  life  itself  has  been  propa- 
gandized the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  our  traditions,  our  mores, 
our  ideals,  and  many  of  those  aims  and 
aspirations  which  give  us  a  purpose  in  life. 
Extreme  individualism  is  rampant,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  respect  for  law 
and  social  morality.  Observe  the  empty 
churches,  see  our  overflowing  jails,  listen  to 
the  Sophists  who  are  so  ready  to  tear  dowftij 
the  established  order.  The  balance  between 
the  individual  and  society  is  being  badly 
shaken.  The  pendulum  is  swinging  strongly 
to  excessive  individualism,  with  the  cor- 
responding lessening  of  our  belief  in  duty 
and  personal   responsibility  toward  society. 

Unless  the  leaders  of  this  country  bring 
about  a  definite  reaction  to  this  philosophy, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  represents  a 
threat  to  American  civilization.  The  dualism 
of  the  individual  and  society  must  be  harmon- 
ized and  balanced.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem 
unduly  pessimistic.  In  England  and  France 
there  has  been  a  marked  swing  back  to  the 
time  tested  methods  of  intellectual  training 
and  character  building.  I  believe  that  in 
this  country  there  is  a  gradual  awakening 
to  the  situation  with  a  consequent  re- 
emphasis  upon  self-discipline  and  organized 
study.  There  is  a  gradual  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  materialism  has  not  yet  proved 
that  it  represents  the  whole  of  life.  This  is 
leading  many  back  to  the  idealistic  philoso- 
phy. 

However,  the  establishment  of  a  sane  gen- 
eral philosophy  of  education  is  not  all  suf- 
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ficient  in  the  formulation  of  a  curriculum 
for  blind  students.  As  a  further  basis  for 
curriculum  building  we  need  to  know  more 
about  what  blind  people  do  after  leaving 
school.  What  number  are  self-supporting? 
What  number  are  partially  self-supporting? 
How  many  are  entirely  dependent? 

The  proportion  of  blind  in  the  United 
States  who  are  self-supporting  is  relatively 
small.  I  quote  from  Best* — "We  have  to 
leave  our  review  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  blind,  then,  with  the  conviction  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  them  may  be  re- 
garded as  full  wage-earners.  .  .  .  For  the 
most  part  the  blind  can  acquire  but  little  of 
the  world's  possessions;  and  for  what  they 
have  thereof  they  must  look  to  others."  Best 
further  states  that  less  than  one  half  of  the 
male  blind  and  less  than  one  third  of  the 
female  blind  are  self-supporting. 

The  occupational  register  maintained  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
from  1926-1930  gives  the  following  percent- 
age distribution: 

Manufacturing    and     Mechanical 

Industries    30.4% 

Trade 30.3% 

Professional  Service  22.3% 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service....    5.5% 

Clerical  5.2% 

Transportation   and   Communica- 
tion     2.8% 

Agriculture    2.5% 

Public   Service  1.0% 

The  first  three  mentioned,  i.e.,  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries,  trade,  and  pro- 
fessional service,  take  over  four-fifths 
(83.0%)  of  blind  workers.  Of  the  specific 
occupations  piano  tuners  come  first,  followed 
by  salesmen  and  canvassers.  Next  come 
musicians,  standkeepers,  and  teachers.  These 
make  up  over  one  third  (34.4%)  of  the  total. 
Standkeeping  and  certain  of  the  professions 
have  been  showing  a  steady  increase  while 
the  demand  has  lessened  for  musicians, 
ministers,  and  farmers.  There  has  also  been 
a  lessening  demand  for  broom  makers  and 
chair  caners  outside  of  special  industrial 
establishments. 


We  must  face  the  facts  and  recognize  that 
many  of  the  less  capable  blind,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  less  capable  seeing,  will 
never  be  self-supporting,  and  that  many 
capable  blind  who  could  be  producers  are 
idle.  Our  educational  program  must  take 
these  factors  into  cpnsideration  in  three 
ways  : 

1.  We  must  place  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
guidance  and  vocational  placement.  Logic- 
ally, placement  is  the  job  of  the  state 
agencies,  but,  if  the  state  agencies  are  not 
doing  the  job,  it  is  up  to  the  schools  either 
to  do  the  placement  work  themselves  or  bring 
effective  pressure  upon  the  state  agencies 
until  they  accept  their  responsibility  and  do 
'Something  constructive. 

2.  Certain  occupations  offer  the  best 
fields  for  blind  workers.  We  must  emphasize 
these  occupations  in  our  curriculum. 

3.  Those  who  are  definitely  unemployable 
must  be  taught  to  make  worthwhile  use  of 
their  leisure  time.  We  must  do  everything 
possible  to  make  them  good  citizens  and 
happy  citizens  even  though  we  realize  they 
may  not  be  entirely  self-supporting  ones. 

But,  whether  our  students  are  to  become 
self-supporting  or  to  be  financially  dependent 
upon  others,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in 
our  schools  today  is  an  effective  program  of 
character  education.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
about  it,  but  often  do  little  of  a  really  con- 
structive nature.  What  are  the  main  objec- 
tives of  character  education  and  how  shall 
they  be  attained?  McKown*  lists  several 
general  objectives  which  seem  worthy  of 
careful  consideration: 

1.  To  develop  an  intelligent  respect  for 
the  conventions  of  society.  The  child  should 
be  taught  to  appreciate  the  worthwhile  con- 
tributions of  our  ancestors.  Of  course  we 
would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  these  are 
static.  They  will  change  slowly  but  inevit- 
ably, and  it  is  our  task  to  see  that  this  change 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  progress  rather 
than  of  degeneration. 

2.  To  develop  an  increasing  ability  to 
discern  causes  and  to  relate  effects.    For  our 
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better  students  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
teach  them  to  recognize  problems  when 
they  arise,  examine  all  the  data  carefully, 
consider  possible  effects,  and  make  their  de- 
cisions on  the  basis  of  the  most  worthy 
motives.  Even  with  our  more  intelligent 
pupils,  and  almost  entirely  with  the  less  in- 
telligent, the  development  of  worthwhile 
habits  of  behavior  must  be  emphasized. 

3.  To  develop  a  recognition  and  accept- 
ance of  one's  responsible  membership  in 
society.  We  should  teach  our  blind  pupils 
that  it  is  necessary  to  live  harmoniously  with 
others.  We  should  instill  in  them  a  real  de- 
sire to  do  something  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
to  society.  Not  only  should  they  have  these 
ideals,  but  we  should  also  emphasize  the 
establishment  of  habits  which  will  make 
feasible  the  fulfillment  of  these  ideals. 

4.  The  harmonious  development,  adjust- 
ment, and  integration  of  one's  personality. 
To  achieve  this  end  the  child  must  have 
worthy  objectives  and  proper  motivation  or 
interest.  The  child  must  not  be  under  too 
rigid  restrictions.  There  should  be  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  independence  in  thought 
and  action  as  the  individual  grows.  This  does 
not  mean  the  entire  removal  of  restrictions. 
Freedom  is  not  achieved  in  infancy.  It 
comes  as  the  result  of  a  life-time  of  self- 
discipline  which  is  a  ripening  of  the  spirit. 
Children  need  to  be  trained  and  taught  the 
rudiments  of  living.  They  must  be  shown 
the  way  under  wise  leadership,  under  benev- 
olent authority,  if  they  are  ever  to  arrive  at 
the  only  freedom  worth  mentioning.  We 
need  less  emphasis  on  abstract  theory  and 
more  on  concrete  practice. 

A  good  deal  can  be  done  in  chaarcter  edu- 
cation through  the  medium  of  the  regular 
curriculum.  Literature  can  be  a  most  effec- 
tive vehicle  for  character  education  if  it  is 
taught  with  that  aim  in  view.  Its  spiritual 
values  and  the  insight  into  human  character 
and  relationships  must  be  submerged  by  the 
mechanics  of  academic  dissection.  Biography, 
taught  with  the  idea  of  giving  insight  into 
the  lives  and  characters  of  our  great  men, 
covers  concrete  material  which  should  be  of 
great  value.  The  lives  of  great  blind  people 
should  be  included,  as  they  offer  attainable 


ideals  for  our  pupils.  Young  people  are  na- 
tural hero  worshipers  and  we  should  capital- 
ize this  and  direct  it  into  worthwhile  channels 
rather  than  let  it  deteriorate  into  unthinking 
adulation  of  movie  stars  and  gangsters. 

The  social  studies  offer  worthy  examples 
for  imitation;  they  provide  opportunities  for 
training  in  recognizing  causal  relationships, 
and  for  the  development  of  valuable  social 
emotions. 

Natural  science  should  teach  the  child, 
through  the  actual  practice  and  work  in  the 
laboratory  and  field,  to  depend  upon  the 
truly  scientific  attitude  in  thinking.  It  should 
teach  him  that  there  is  a  very  definite  order 
to  the  world  and  very  definite  relationships 
between  various  phenomena. 

The  influence  of  music  in  arousing  emo- 
tions has  been  known  and  utilized  for  cen- 
turies. It  remains  for  us  to  utilize  it  for  social 
ends.  The  informational  and  cultural  aspects 
of  music,  as  well  as  the  emotional,  may  be 
capitalized  for  character  training. 

In  other  subjects  likewise,  character  train- 
ing can  be  furthered.  To  do  this  in  any  sub- 
ject there  are  a  number  of  points  which  may 
be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  Truth,  rather  than  misrepresentation 
must  be  emphasized. 

2.  Present  only  those  things  which  are 
basic  and  present  them  as  vividly  as  possible. 

3.  Always  relate  the  past  to  present  day 
problems  and  situations. 

4.  Give  the  child  oportunity  for  creative 
activity. 

5.  Teachers  must  arise  from  the  hiber- 
naculum  of  individual  subjects  and  emphasize 
the  development  of  the  whole  child  through 
sane  correlation  and  integration. 

6.  We  must  not  consider  any  curriculum 
as  permanent  and  final,  no  matter  how  fine 
it  seems. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said 
concerning  character  education  but,  as  time 
presses,  I  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  specific  subjects  in  the  curriculum.    Two 
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years  ago,  at  the  Raleigh  convention,  an  out- 
line was  given  of  material  which  might  be 
covered  in  the  Arithmetic  Course  of  Study 
for  the  grades.  A  number  of  recent  studies 
offer  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  for  see- 
ing children  formal  arithmetic  can  be  post- 
poned to  at  least  the  Third  Grade,  if  not 
later.  This  procedure  does  not  hold  back 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  arithmetical 
reasoning  and  ability  in  arithmetical  compu- 
tations, and  allows  more  time  for  the  bringing 
to  fruition  of  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  in 
the  young  child. 

There  are  three  main  objectives  of  arith- 
metic instruction  which  we  should  keep  in 
mind: 

1.  To  think  intelligently  in  terms  of  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  life. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of  num- 
ber in  life  activities. 

3.  To  perform  necessary  computations 
with  ease  and  facility. 

We  need  a  lessened  stress  on  mere  compu- 
tation and  an  increased  emphasis  on  economic 
and  sociological  aspects  of  arithmetic.  It 
might  be  well  to  list  a  number  of  activities 
which  may  be  used  in  each  grade  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  arithmetic  to  the  life 
and  experiences  of  our  pupils. 

Grade  I 

1.  Counting  and  grouping  of  objects  used 
in  classroom. 

2.  Distributing  of  materials  in  classroom. 

3.  Keeping  score  in  games. 

4.  Weight  chart. 

5.  Measuring  size  of  the  classroom,  esti- 
mating of  distance  by  pacing,   sound. 

Grade  II 

1.  Construction  of  sand  tables,   etc. 

2.  Making  of  toys. 

3.  Measuring  of  objects  of  various  sizes. 

4.  Counting  of  books,   classmates,   pages, 
etc. 

5.  Making  change  and  counting  money. 

6.  Use  of  number  in  table  of  contents. 

7.  Playing  store. 


Grade  III 

1.  Computations   needed  for  handwork. 

2.  School  gardens. 

3.  Telling  time. 

4.  More  emphasis  on  estimating  weight, 
distance,  height. 

5.  Numbers  used  on  addresses  of  letters 
to  parents. 

Grade  IV 

1.  The  cost  of  school  furniture. 

2.  Consideration  of  the  thermometer. 

3.  Measuring  the  playground. 

4.  Measuring  the  time  element  in  the 
daily  schedule. 

5.  Measuring  rate  of  speed  in  reading 
Braille. 

6.  Building  projects  in  the  manual  classes. 

Grade  V 

1.  Computations  concerning  the  pupil's 
spending  money. 

2.  Use  of  money  by  parents. 

3.  Cost  of  playground  equipment. 

4.  Use  of  arithmetic  in  other  subjects, 
such  as  history  dates. 

5.  Selling  of  vegetables  raised  in  school 
gardens. 

Grade  VI 

1.  Cost  of  an  entertainment. 

2.  Figuring  of  averages  for  the  National 
Meet. 

3.  Figuring  of  percentages  overweight 
and  underweight. 

4.  Figuring  of  percentages  of  baseball 
scores. 

5.  Expenses  and  profits  of  4-H  Clubs, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls, 
etc. 

6.  Computation  of  profits  in  school  gar- 
dens, areas  of  school  gardens. 

7.  Figuring  areas  of  chair  seats  in  the 
caning  shop. 

8.  Figuring  cost  of  material  used  in 
various  shop  projects. 

Similar  activities  may  be  used  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  with  splendid 
results.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
practicability.     Mental   arithmetic   is  particu- 
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larly  worthwhile  for  those  without  sight; 
however,  over  tension  should  be  avoided  in 
such  teaching.  The  more  practical  shortcuts 
should  be  used  where  possible.  The  simpler 
business  practices  and  forms  should  be 
taught  in  the  upper  grades.  A  short  course 
in  bookkeeping  may  well  be  included  in  the 
curriculum,  particularly  as  the  available 
statistics  show  that  35%  of  our  employed 
blind  are  in  the  trades  or  clerical  occupations. 

It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  those  without 
sight  can  not,  in  general,  cover  the  same 
amount  of  work  per  period  that  is  covered 
by  seeing  pupils.  With  our  present  over- 
crowded curriculum  it  is  not  feasible  to  add 
more  periods  so  we  must  eliminate  the  un- 
necessary and  teach  only  that  arithmetic 
which  blind  people  actually  need  in  their 
life  activities.  There  is  an  opportunity  here 
for  a  real  study  to  discover  just  what  arith- 
metic is  actually  being  used  by  blind  people. 
This  question  cannot  be  answered  offhand, 
it  requires  real  research  and  study.  It  may 
well  be  that  in  some  of  our  schools  we  are 
wasting  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  our  time 
in  the  arithmetic  classes  on  nonessentials. 
It  is  time  to  pause  and  take  stock  of  the 
situation,  and  then  make  such  changes  as  are 
found  necessary. 

At  the  Raleigh  convention  a  course  of 
study  for  the  Social  Sciences  was  outlined. 
It  is  likely  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  teaching  of  Civics.  With 
our  overcrowded  curriculum  it  probably  is 
not  feasible  to  include  separate  courses  in 
this  subject  except  for  one  year  in  the  High 
School.  Successful  results  may  be  obtained 
by  intelligent  correlation  of  Civics  and  other 
subjects,  particularly  the   social   sciences. 

The  main  objectives  in  the  teaching  of 
Civics  are: 

1.  The  development  of  proper  social  atti- 
tudes and  behavior. 

2.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  social  environment. 

To  attain  these  objectives  in  any  sub- 
stantial degree  there  must  be  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  teaching  of  Civics  and  Cur- 
rent Events.    Long  ago  we  learned  that  we 


could  not  teach  morals  by  just  reading  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible.  Long  ago  we  discovered 
that  we  could  not  train  public  speakers  by 
reading  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  Long 
ago  we  learned  that  our  pupils  do  not  learn 
biology  by  merely  reading  charts.  Unfortun- 
ately, we  have  not  yet  learned  to  apply  these 
same  principles  to  the  teaching  of  contempo- 
rary problems.  We  insist  upon  spending  our 
time  wandering  along  dead-end  streets. 
Those  who  insist  upon  avoiding  all  contro- 
versial issues  and  local  problems  are  failing 
to  do  their  duty  toward  society.  An  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  social  en- 
vironment cannot  be  achieved  through  ab- 
stractions and  a  maze  of  dignified  evasions. 

The  child  is  a  citizen  of  the  home  and 
school  as  well  as  of  the  state.  Instruction 
in  citizenship,  then,  is  instruction  in  mem- 
bership. The  situation  reduces  itself  to  this: 
If  children  are  to  be  taught  to  be  good 
citizens  they  must  be  taught  to  be  good 
members  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  are  many  and  most  pressing.  All  too 
few  of  our  pupils  leave  us  with  a  real  love 
for  and  interest  in  reading.  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  mechanical  difficulties  in- 
volved in  reading  Braille.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  also  be  due  to  over-emphasis 
on  the  traditional  objectives  of  reading. 
These,  listed  in  the  order  of  their  supposed 
importance  are: 

1.  Thorough  mastery  of  the  mechanics 
of  Braille  reading. 

2.  The  development  of  good  oral  reading. 

3.  The  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of 
literature. 

The  emphasis  has  been  changing  in  the 
last  decade  until  we  find  the  main  objectives 
stated  and  emphasized  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Greatly  enriched  experiences  through 
reading. 

2.  Permanent  interests  in  reading. 

3.  Desirable  attitudes  and  effective  read- 
ing habits  and  skills. 

The  first  objective  calls  for  a  wide  variety 
of    intelligently    chosen     reading    materials. 
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There  must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  sight 
reading  materials  which  are  well  within  the 
range  of  the  pupils'  ability.  The  second  ob- 
jective shows  clearly  the  uselessness  of  de- 
veloping skills  which  are  not  utilized  in 
later  life.  The  interests  and  abilities  of  each 
pupil  are  the  primary  factors  to  be  considered 
in  any  successful  effort  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  permanent  interest  in  read- 
ing. Developing  desirable  attitudes  and 
effective  reading  habits  and  skills  is  most 
important  in  the  teaching  of  Braille.  Unless 
this  receives  reasonable  emphasis  other  read- 
ing objectives  will  be  difficult  to  attain. 

Reading  readiness  is  being  emphasized 
more  and  more  in  the  discussions  of  reading 
methods  for  seeing  pupils.  If  this  problem 
is  acute  with  pupils  who  read  with  their 
eyes,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that 
our  pupils  be  prepared  and  ready  to  learn  to 
read  before  we  inflict  upon  them  the  arduous 
and  painful  process  of  reading  with  the 
fingers.  There  are  a  number  of  things  which 
may  be  done  to  help  the  pupils  reach  the 
point  where  they  are  ready  to  learn  Braille 
with  reasonable  facility.  The  pupils  should 
be  provided  with  varied  experiences  which 
will  serve  as  a  background  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  readings.  They  should  hear  and  in- 
terpret stories  read  by  others  before  they 
can  read  Braille  themselves.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  stories  read  to  them,  discussions  of 
objective  material  examined,  and  personal 
experiences  of  the  pupils  may  form  the  basis 
for  reading  readiness.  Blind  pupils  need  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  need  and  uses 
of  reading  on  their  own  level.  Again  I  men- 
tion that  individual  differences  must  be  a 
guiding  factor. 

If  many  blind  people  are  to  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  idleness,  it  follows  that  the 
reading  of  Braille  books  and  the  use  of  the 
Talking  Book  offer  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  leisure  time  activities.  We  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  this  point  in  building  a  reading 
program. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  have  not 
stressed  correlation  and  the  use  of  the  activity 
program  as  I  feel  Mr.  Andrews  can  speak 
with    more    authority    on    this    subject.     His 


experience    with    the    activity    movement    at 
Perkins   should  be   enlightening  to  all. 

In  the  limited  time  left  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  our  curriculum  purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  vocational  training.  We  know 
that  there  are  a  number  of  professions  in 
which  blind  people  are  very  successful.  Since 
22%  of  the  self-supporting  blind  are  in  the 
professions,  we  should  take  care  that  our 
pupils  who  have  the  prerequisite  ability  are 
given  ample  opportunity  in  our  schools  and 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  prepare 
for  these  professions.  It  is  vital  that  we 
know  thoroughly  every  pupil  and  his  interests 
and  abilities  in  order  that  he  be  trained  along 
the  most  desirable  lines. 

As  was  stated  earlier  in  this  discussion, 
many  of  our  graduates  and  former  pupils  earn 
their  livelihood  in  the  trades.  This  means 
an  increasing  emphasis  on  salesmanship, 
elementary  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic, 
and  other  commercial  subjects. 

With  standkeeping  playing  an  increasing 
part  in  the  vocational  life  of  blind  people  it 
is  time  for  schools  for  the  blind  to  give 
pupils  who  may  do  this  kind  of  work  specific 
training  in  operating  a  small  commercial 
venture.  Practical  experience  in  the  school 
or  in  a  stand  not  far  distant  might  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  course. 

With  the  decreasing  demand  for  chair 
caning,  and,  in  view  of  the  small  income  to 
be  derived  from  this  occupation,  Scarberry* 
feels  we  are  not  justified  in  spending  as 
much  time  on  it  as  is  the  current  practice. 
Many  of  us  will  agree  with  this,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  will  want  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  will  be  unable  to  do  much  else 
will  know  their  caning  thoroughly  in  order 
that  they  may  be  qualified  to  do  a  satisfactory 
piece  of  work.  It  may  serve  as  an  avocation, 
at  least,  and  a  means  of  partial  support  even 
though  it  cannot  make  many  financially  in- 
dependent. 

Home  economics  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able courses  in  the  curriculum.  While  rela- 
tively few  of  our  pupils  find  positions  as  a 
direct   result   of   this   course,   most   of   those 


*W.     G.     Scarberry:     "Vocational     Training     in    Residential 
Schools  for  the   Blind." 
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who  cannot  be  gainfully  employed  elsewhere 
can  at  least  help  in  the  home  and  make  them- 
selves a  valuable  addition  to  the  family  rather 
than  a  handicap.  Often  they  may  release 
some  other  members  of  the  family  from 
household  duties  so  that  they  may  become 
wage-earners.  A  good  course  in  domestic 
science  could  combine  class  work  in  the 
domestic  science  unit  with  practical  work  in 
the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  elsewhere 
about  the  school.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  classes  in  domestic  science,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  practical  work,  might  be  ofifered 
to  the  boys  as  well.  There  are  a  number  of 
blind  boys  who  are  doing  housework  and  by 
so  doing  relieving  another  member  of  the 
household. 

Radio  work  and  other  mechanical  work 
offers  a  field  for  a  limited  number  of  blind 
people.  Here  partial  sight  is  of  tremendous 
help.  In  training  for  an  occupation  we  need 
to  pay  more  attention  to  variations  in  the 
amount  of  vision.  We  have  been  so  careful 
not   to   neglect   those   who  are   totally  blind 


that  we  have  sometimes  neglected  to  pro- 
vide suitable  training  for  those  with  partial 
vision.  Most  schools  will  be  unable  to  give 
technical  training  along  mechanical  lines  and 
will  find  it  advisable  to  send  promising  pupils 
to  outside  vocational  schools  for  advanced 
training. 

Until  we  find  new  occupations  for  our 
graduates  we  must,  of  necessity,  carry  on 
with  those  we  have  and  train  our  people  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  Those  who  will  not 
be  self-supporting  may  at  least  be  taught 
avocations  and  hobbies  which  will  give  them 
an  interest  in  the  world  about  them.  The 
recreational  value  of  music,  literature,  and 
various  kinds  of  handwork  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Finally,  to  attain  our  ultimate  goal  we  need 
a  definite  philosophy  of  education,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  condition  of  blind  people 
conditions,  interests,  and  abilities  of  our 
pupils.  Only  as  we  know  and  make  use  of 
these  will  we  be  doing  our  duty  to  the  blind 
and  to  society. 


BETTER  EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

A.  C.  Ellis 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  think 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  term  "educational 
equipment"  includes  all  devices  and  materials 
used  in  the  instruction  of  children  enrolled 
in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  Such 
equipment  includes  books  in  both  embossed 
and  talking  book  form;  tangible  apparatus, 
such  as  relief  maps  and  globes.  Braille  writers 
and  slates,  mathematical  devices,  models  for 
the  teaching  of  the  pure  and  social  sciences; 
games  and  sentence  frames;  specialized  ap- 
paratus for  teaching  music;  specially  designed 
classroom  furniture,  such  as  desks,  book- 
cases, map  racks;  and  sight  saving  books  and 


apparatus     for     the     hundreds     of     partially 
sighted  children  enrolled  in  our  schools. 

During  the  past  six  months,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Printing  House  staff  has 
undertaken  to  examine  the  professional  liter- 
ature on  the  education  of  the  blind  in  an 
effort  to  identify  and  list  all  of  the  apparatus 
described  therein.  This  card  index  of  sug- 
gested equipment  is  assuming  impressive 
proportions.  No  one  can  examine  these 
cards  without  being  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  wheat  and  much  chaff  in 
the  mass  of  suggested  apparatus. 
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The  problem  of  providing  better  educa- 
tional equipment  has  three  distince  phases. 
First,  the  careful  evaluation  of  the  many 
suggested  items  of  equipment  in  order  to 
select  therefrom  the  types  best  suited  to  the 
educational  needs  of  blind  children;  Second, 
the  educational  and  mechanical  research 
necessary  to  refining  and  improving  this 
equipment  to  make  it  of  maximum  value; 
and  Third,  the  actual  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  equipment  which  may  be 
finally  approved  as  possessing  definite  edu- 
cational value. 

A  questionnaire  to  the  schools  for  the  blind 
reveals  that  there  is  a  group  of  resourceful 
teachers  who  are  always  improving  their 
own  homemade  equipment.  A  visit  to  any 
school  for  the  blind  will  reveal  certain  de- 
vices, entirely  original,  which  are  quite  in- 
genious. The  great  majority  of  these  inventive 
teachers  are  entirely  too  modest  to  admit 
that  their  eflforts  would  constitute  a  major 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
highly  practical  devices  being  used  by  teach- 
ers in  their  individual  classrooms  which 
could  be  refined  and  perfected  by  a  good 
machine  designer  and  manufactured  at  the 
Printing  House  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  of  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

There  is  also  the  hobbyist  who  is  trying 
to  adapt  public  school  equipment  for  the  use 
of  blind  children.  This  group  badly  needs 
inspiration  and  guidance  if  there  is  not  to  be 
a  great  waste  of  time  and  effort  and  the  in- 
troduction of  some  very  poor  adaptations. 

The  above  observations  lead  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  agency  for  the  blind 
ought  to  undertake  the  necessary  educational 
and  mechanical  research,  to  the  end  that 
present  equipment  for  the  blind  may  be 
evaluated,  refined,  and  put  into  production 
by  a  responsible  agency  which  can  under- 
write the  expense  of  free  distribution  of  this 
material  to  the  schools  for  the  blind.  In  this 
connection,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  with 
its  anual  appropriation  to  provide  embossed 
books  and  tangible  apparatus  for  the  schools, 
is  the  logical  agency  to  take  this  step. 


At  this  point,  a  serious  matter  of  policy 
arises.  Any  agency  which  undertakes  to 
evaluate,  improve,  and  manufacture  educa- 
tional equipment  must  have  at  least  $10,000 
for  the  necessary  preliminary  research,  for 
making  the  working  models  of  those  devices 
which  promise  the  best  results  and  to  pay 
for  designing  the  necessary  tools  and 
machinery  for  their  manufacture.  How  can 
the  Printing  House  secure  the  necessary 
funds  prerequisite  to  this  work?  There  are 
only  two  answers  to  this  question:  We  must 
either  charge  the  cost  of  research  into  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  institution  and 
thereby  greatly  increase  present  catalog 
prices  of  books  and  apparatus,  or  we  must 
seek  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  under- 
write expensive  research. 

Someone  may  ask,  "Why  not  seek  a  grant 
from  some  of  the  national  foundations  for 
research?"  Such  a  grant,  if  made  directly 
to  the  Printing  House,  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable. However,  in  the  past,  educational 
research  into  the  problems  of  improving 
Braille  printing,  tangible  apparatus,  and  the 
production  of  talking  books  has  been  done 
outside  the  Printing  House  and  financed  by 
a  reputable  research  agency  for  the  blind. 
Unfortunately,  such  research  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  some  instances,  for 
reasons  deemed  adequate  by  those  conduct- 
ing the  research,  the  final  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  tangible  apparatus  has  been 
placed  with  commercial  concerns.  Whenever 
the  manufacture  of  educational  equipment 
is  placed  outside  the  Printing  House,  the 
schools  have  the  alternative  of  doing  without 
it  or  paying  for  it  out  of  their  local  funds. 
Such  a  situation  is  patently  unfair  to  the 
schools  because  the  Federal  appropriation 
"To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind" 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Printing  House  to 
manufacture  and  distribute  free  of  charge 
to  the  schools  any  apparatus  which  is  needed. 

What  is  needed  is  a  full  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Printing  House  is  by  law, 
tradition  and  fact  the  central  schoolbook 
printery  for  all  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
All  agencies  for  the  blind  should  fully  co- 
operate with  this  institution  in  the  improve- 
ment   and    free    distribution    of    all    devices 
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which  promise  advancement  in   the  instruc- 
tional  techniques   in   our   schools. 

The  greatest  need  in  this  connection  is 
for  a  well-developed  plan  of  cooperation. 
Already,  several  Braille  printing  houses  have 
undertaken  to  loan  to  the  American  Printing 
House  their  plates  after  first  editions 
have  been  printed  and  distributed.  This 
makes  possible  the  reprinting  of  many  books 
for  the  schools  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 

Several  of  our  schools  for  the  blind  have 
printing  funds  derived  from  endowments. 
Some  of  these  schools  maintain  small  print- 
ing plants  of  their  own.  If  some  way  could 
be  found  whereby  these  school  printing 
establishments  could  utilize  their  resources 
in  the  making  of  plates  for  highly  technical 
works,  such  as  music  and  educational  tests, 
these  plates  could  be  transferred  to  the 
Printing  House  and  copies  printed  therefrom 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  the  schools. 

Someone  might  ask,  "Why  should  the 
New  York  Institute  or  Perkins  Institution 
consider  favorably  such  a  proposal?"  The 
answer  is  that  these  schools  would  receive  a 
great  deal  more  for  their  money  under  such 
a  plan  than  they  are  now.  Under  present 
arrangements,  a  school  press  makes  the 
plates,  and  prints  enough  copies  for  its  own 
requirements,  and  perhaps  a  few  more.  The 
plates  are  then  either  stored  or  sent  to 
the  Printing  House.  If  the  plates  were  sent 
to  the  Printing  House  in  the  first  place,  one 
edition  would  suffice  for  all  the  schools,  and 


the  school  making  the  plates  would  receive 
its  copies  without  drawing  upon  its  own 
funds. 

There  is  a  further  opportunity  for  co- 
operation in  the  case  of  the  agencies  which 
undertake  research  in  the  field  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  When  such  agencies  de- 
velop new  educational  equipment,  it  is  only 
common  sense  to  place  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  this  equipment  with  the  Print- 
ing House  which  has  the  funds  out  of  which 
to  supply  this  equipment  to  all  of  the  schools 
out   of  the    Government   appropriation. 

There  is  also  good  argument  in  favor  of  a 
research  fund  being  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Printing  House  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  existing  equipment  and  for  de- 
veloping new  and  original  ideas. 

There  is  no  use  to  encroach  further  upon 
the  time  of  this  Convention.  The  whole 
problem  of  better  educational  equipment 
simply  hinges  around  the  central  ideas  of 
selection,  improvement,  manufacture  and 
distribution.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  develop  a  large  catalog  of  such  equipment, 
provided  all  agencies  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  would  cooperate  with  the 
Printing  House,  the  central  agency  for  the 
manufacture  and  free  distribution  of  such 
materials.  So  long  as  independent  agencies 
undertake  the  development  of  such  materials 
and  their  distribution  as  a  commercial  under- 
taking, the  schools  will  suffer  for  the  lack 
of  a  regularized  and  dependable  source  of 
supply. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINTING  COMMITTEE 

of  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Bhnd 

G.  E.  LiNEBERRY,  Chairman 


Allow  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Printing 
Committee  to  make  just  a  few  suggestions  to 
the  Schools: 

1.  Let  the  faculty  in  each  school  make  a 
special  study  of  the  curriculum  as  they  have 


it  and  any  improvements  that  they  feel  they 
should  make  or  could  make  with  new  books. 
In  order  to  do  this  to  best  advantage,  get 
catalogues  from  all  the  leading  publishing 
companies  and  order  for  examination  copies 
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of  any  books  that  they  think  they  would  like 
to  recommend. 

2.  When  this  course  of  study  is  worked 
out  as  desired  by  each  school,  let  each  teacher 
have  a  copy  of  the  latest  catalogue  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and 
check  same  to  see  how  many  of  the  books 
in  the  course  of  study  are  already  embossed, 
and  then  let  each  school  compile  its  requests 
for  new  books  to  be  embossed  into  one  list 
to  be  sent  to  the  Printing  Committee. 

3.  Let  all  teachers  of  music  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  school  work  out  the  Music 
Department  in  a  similar  way. 

4.  Let  all  this  work  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  after  school  opens  in  the  fall  so 
that  ample  time  may  be  given  to  study  and 
not  guess  at  books  and  request  only  such 
books  as  are  not  listed  in  the  catalogue  and 
in  the  list  of  books  approved  for  embossing. 
If  you  do  not  have  this  list  that  has  been 
approved,  write  at  once  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  same. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Printing  House 
to  see  that  every  teacher  has  a  copy  of  the 
latest  catalogue  showing  what  is  already 
embossed  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Print- 
ing Committee  to  mail  out  early  in  the  fall 
a  list  of  those  on  the  aproved  list  but  not 
yet  embossed  so  that  you  may  not  request 
some  that  have  already  been  approved.  Some- 
times the  schools  send  in  requests  one  month 
for  books,  in  a  month  or  two  send  another, 
and  maybe  six  months  later  send  another. 
This   causes   a   good   deal   of   confusion   and 


trouble  for  the  Committee  and  we  respect- 
fully ask  that  all  teachers,  with  the  help  of 
the  superintendents,  study  carefully  their 
needs  early  in  the  fall  and  then  send  this 
list  in  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Printing  Com- 
mittee when  he  requests  same.  In  the  past 
these  requests  have  been  delayed  some  in 
going  out,  but  it  is  hoped  in  the  future  to 
have  this  request  with  the  list  of  approved 
books  not  yet  embossed  in  the  hands  of  the 
schools  not  later  than  October   1. 

If  you  will  kindly  help  us,  we  can  greatly 
improve  the  course  of  study  and,  with  the 
appropriation  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  we  feel  that  they  can 
furnish  us  the  best  and  newest  books  so  that 
we  may  keep  abreast  with  the  best  schools 
in  the  country. 

It  would  surprise  you  to  know  how  often 
books  are  recommended  that  are  already  out 
of  print  and  an  ink  print  copy  cannot  be 
secured.  For  that  reason  we  suggest  that 
you  get  the  newest  catalogues  from  the 
companies  and  check  for  the  very  best  and 
newest  to  be  had.  Then,  it  would  surprise 
you  to  know  how  often  we  get  requests  for 
books  to  be  embossed  that  have  been  em- 
bossed five  or  six  years.  If  you  will  check 
the  Printing  House  catalogue  carefully,  you 
can  relieve  us  of  this  trouble. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Printing  Committee 
and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  available 
the  best  possible  books  and  music,  and  with 
your  assistance  we  feel  sure  this  can  be  done. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Harry  S.  Gradle,  M.  D. 

President,  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  1930  census  revealed  approximately 
63,500  known  blind  individuals  in  the  United 
States.  The  term  "approximately"  is  used 
advisedly    since    obviously    it    is    difficult    to 


determine  the  exact  number  and  under  our 
present  system  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon 
the  exact  cause  in  each  case.  In  the  first 
place,      "Blind"      represents      an      indefinite 
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quantity  which  may  vary  from  complete 
absence  of  light  perception  to  a  visual  acuity 
of  20/100  or  even  more.  Consequently  at  the 
1934  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation definitions  of  blindness  were  re- 
ported upon  by  a  committee  and  the  report 
was  officially  accepted  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  following  statements  appeared: 

1.  Absolute  Blindness  is  inability  to  per- 
ceive light. 

2.  Economic  Blindness  is  absence  of 
ability  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  industrial  or 
otherwise,  for  which  sight  is  essential.  This 
means  a  visual  acuity  of  about  20/200  or  less. 

3.  Vocational  Blindness  is  impairment  of 
vision  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  per- 
son to  do  work  at  which  he  had  previously 
earned  a  living.  This  means  a  visual  acuity 
that  may  vary  from  20/200  to  as  high  as 
20/60. 

4.  Educational  Blindness  is  such  loss  of 
sight  as  makes  it  difficult,  dangerous,  or  im- 
possible to  learn  by  the  methods  that  are 
commonly  used  in  schools.  This  necessitates 
two  types  of  schooling  for  such  individuals: 
sight  saving  classes  and  schools  for  the 
blind.  For  the  former,  the  visual  require- 
ment is  vision  in  the  better  eye  of  less  than 
20/70  and  better  than  20/200.  For  admission 
to  a  School  for  the  Blind,  the  vision  in  the 
better  eye  must  be  20/200  or  less. 

With  these  definitions  in  mind,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  paper  wil  Ideal  only  with 
absolute  and  economic  blindness.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
the  census  wil  be  based  upon  these  classifica- 
tions, which  will  enable  the  statistical  tables 
to  be  compiled  with  some  degree  of  scientific 
accuracy.  As  far  as  can  be  estimated  from 
the  1928  Census  Bureau  Report,  which  is 
based  upon  41,00  cases,  the  main  causes  for 
blindness  in  the  United  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.       Disease*     54.4% 

A.  Local 
Gonorrheal   Ophthalmia..  3.6% 

Trachoma   1.6% 

Corneal    Disease 1.2% 

Disease   of   Iris 0.7% 
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Disease    of    Retina    and 

Choroid  1.6% 

Glaucoma    5.4% 

Disease  of  Optic  Nerve..  6.9% 

Disease  of  Lens 13.7% 

Cancer    and    Congenital 

Causes   4.0% 

38.7% 
B.  General   Disease  affect- 
ing the  Eye 15.7% 

II.  Accidents,  including  Sympathetic 

Ophthalmia    16.5% 

III.  Other  definitely  reported  causes, 

as  poisoning,  etc 2.6% 

IV.  Cause  not  definitely  stated 25.5% 

V.  Combination  of   Causes 1.0% 

Total    100.0% 

So  much  for  statistics,  they  can  now  be 
analyzed  and  an  endeavor  made  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  that  blindness  is  prevent- 
able by  the  means  at  our  command  and  how 
such  means  can  be  applied. 

Gonorrheal  Ophthalmia 

Gonorrheal  ophthalmia  in  the  newborn  and 
the  adult  is  playing  an  ever  diminishing  role 
in  blind  statistics,  especially  the  former  type. 
In  1876,  Reinhard  found  that  30%  to  61% 
of  the  cases  among  the  inmates  of  twenty- 
two  Institutes  for  the  Blind  were  the  result 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  It  was  five  years 
later  that  Crede  proposed  the  greatest  sight- 
saving  measure  of  the  century,  namely  the 
prophylactic  instillation  of  silver  nitrate  in 
the  eyes  of  newborn  children.  Fifteen  years 
later,  the  percentage  of  blind  from  gonorrheal 
ophthalmia  had  sunk  to  19%  and  today  it  is 
down  to  3.6%.  This  has  been  accomplished 
purely  by  legislation  and  education,  both  of 
the  public  and  of  the  medical  profession.  At 
present  treatment  of  all  eyes  at  birth  is  com- 
pelled by  law  in  thirty-nine  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  this  country.  It  is  probable  that  the 
remaining  states  will  follow  suit  shortly. 

But  the  instillation  of  silver  nitrate  into  the 
eyes  at  birth  is  not  an  absolute  preventive, 
therefore  a  small  number  of  cases  will  al- 
ways   be    present.     Post-natal    infection    and 


*These    figures    ore    taken    from    Best:    "Blindness    and    the 
Blind  in  the  United  States"  Macmillan   1934. 
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self-infection  in  adults  cannot  be  prevented 
by  legislation,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease 
will  always  appear  in  the  statistical  tables 
with  a  possible  reduction  of  the  figures  from 
0.2  to  0.5%. 

Trachoma 

Blindness  from  trachoma  in  this  country  is 
almost  inexcusable.  The  few  trachoma  nests 
that  do  exist  are  well  known,  namely  among 
the  Indians  in  the  middle  and  far  west,  in 
Kentucky,  in  Missouri,  in  Illinois,  and  a  few 
of  the  smaller  states.  Sporadic  cases  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  the  larger  centers  with  a 
foreign-born  population,  but  these  should 
lessen  with  time  and  eventually  disappear 
entirely.  Thanks  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  the  disease  among  the  Indians 
is  fairly  well  under  control  and  the  danger 
of  a  further  spread  of  the  contamination  from 
that  source  is  eliminated. 

In  Kentucky  and  Missouri  the  eyes  of 
future  generations  are  no  longer  endangered 
because  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Boards 
of  Health,  have  the  epidemics  well  in  hand. 
Illinois  has  an  active  campaign  in  progress 
which  was  made  possible  through  the  far- 
seeing  generosity  of  Governor  Horner.  Al- 
though not  all  of  the  trachoma  cases  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  state  have  even  been  dis- 
covered, nevertheless  the  situation  looks 
sufficiently  hopeful  to  anticipate,  within  the 
next  few  generations,  the  elimination  of  this 
source  of  blindness  from  the  statistical  tables 
of  Illinois.  Generally  speaking,  blindness 
from  trachoma  in  this  country  should  dis- 
appear within  the  next  three  generations. 

Corneal  Disease 

More  than  half  of  the  cases  of  corneal 
disease  which  leads  to  blindness  are  corneal 
ulcers  of  one  form  or  another.  Likewise 
more  than  half  of  those  ulcers  occur  in  the 
industries  and  consequently  are  preventable 
to  a  large  degree.  Instruction  of  the  workers 
and  enforcement  of  the  use  of  goggles  are 
the  remediable  measures  which,  combined 
with  immediate  medical  attention,  Vv'ould 
reduce  this  source  of  blindness  to  near  the 
vanishing  point.   The  ulcers  occurring  in  non- 


industrial  life  are  more  difficult  to  prevent 
and  only  gradual  education  of  the  lay  public 
can  reduce  the  mortality  from  this  cause. 

The  remaining  forms  of  corneal  disease 
which  lead  to  blindness  are  mostly  of  the 
degenerative  type  and  in  the  light  of  our 
present  day  knowledge  cannot  be  avoided. 
Consequently,  the  mortality  rate  from  corneal 
disease  bears  the  possibility  of  reduction 
from  1.2%   to  approximately  0.7%. 

Iris,  Retina,  and  Choroid 

Diseases  of  the  iris,  retina,  and  choroid 
account  for  about  2.3%  of  the  known  blind- 
ness. It  must  be  remembered  that  this  figure 
does  not  represent  the  incidence  of  such 
disease,  but  merely  the  percentage  of  blind- 
ness that  is  caused  by  disease  of  these  three 
structures.  With  the  advances  in  the  oph- 
thalmic knowledge  of  diagnosis  and  therapy, 
particularly  fever  therapy,  and  with  the 
trend  of  the  public  to  seek  specialized  aid 
early  in  the  course  of  an  ailment,  consider- 
able reduction  of  this  percentage  may  be 
looked  for  within  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years.  However  a  reduction  of  more  than 
a  fraction  of  one  percent  cannot  be  expected 
for  at  least  a  generation  to  come. 

Glaucoma 

Glaucoma  causes  5.4%  of  all  blindness.  In 
combating  the  disastrous  results  of  this 
disease,  a  liberal  educating  campaign  is 
needed.  Physicians  must  be  taught  to  recog- 
nize the  condition,  the  public  must  be  edu- 
cated to  the  dangers  of  the  condition,  and 
ophthalmologists  must  be  initiated  into  every 
therapeutic  and  surgical  device  to  stave  off 
the  loss  of  sight  in  glaucoma. 

The  acute  fulminating  form  accounts  for 
one  tenth  to  one  eighth  of  the  cases  of  glau- 
coma but  bears  a  relatively  better  prognosis 
than  does  the  insidious  simple  glaucoma.  The 
severity  of  the  pain  and  the  sudden  loss  of 
vision  in  the  acute  form  drives  the  patient 
to  the  eye  physician  early  enough  to  permit 
of  a  therapy  that  is  successful  in  the  main- 
tenance of  vision  in  from  80%  to  90%  of 
the  cases.  But  to  maintain  these  figures  the 
ophthalmologist  must  learn  that  he  cannot 
delay  in  dealing  with  this  condition  and  that 
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if  his  medical  therapy  is  not  successful  within 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  immediate 
operation  is  indicated. 

But  the  chronic  non-inflammatory  form 
of  glaucoma  occurs  ten  times  as  frequently 
as  does  the  acute  form  and  in  a  large  share 
of  the  cases  it  is  not  detected  until  too  late. 
In  the  early  course  of  the  disease,  much  can 
be  done  to  prevent  loss  of  vision,  although 
there  are  certain  malignant  forms  which  do 
not  yield  to  present  day  therapeutic  methods. 
But  how  is  the  patient  with  simple  glaucoma 
to  be  reached  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease?  By  educating  the  public  on  the 
character,  danger,  and  insidiousness  of  the 
disease;  and  by  instructing  the  general  prac- 
titioner during  his  student  days  in  the 
methods  of  diagnosis.  Then  and  then  only 
will  the  cases  of  early  simple  glaucoma  reach 
the  hands  of  qualified  eye  physicians  soon 
enough  to  permit  of  a  therapy  that  will  main- 
tain vision.  But  this  will  take  time.  Conse- 
quently no  marked  decrease  can  be  expected 
for  several  generations  in  the  blindness  inci- 
dence of  glaucoma. 

Optic  Nerve 

Disease  of  the  optic  nerve  has  accounted 
for  6.9%  of  all  known  cases  of  blindness. 
Atrophy  in  all  its  forms  has  caused  4.9%; 
other  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  remain- 
■  ing  2%.  More  than  half  of  the  optic  nerve 
atrophies  result  from  syphilis  in  one  form  or 
another.  With  the  world-wide  recognition 
of  the  gravity  of  this  disease,  the  modern 
diagnostic  methods  of  the  primary  stages  as 
well  as  the  later  stages,  and  the  thorough 
present  day  therapy,  the  2.5%  to  3%  of 
syphilitic  optic  nerve  atrophies  should  vanish 
almost  entirely.  The  coincidental  advances 
in  diagnostic  technique  and  resultant  early 
therapy  will  prevent  many  of  the  atrophies 
of  the  optic  nerve  from  optic  neuritis,  as 
well  as  brain  tumors,  multiple  sclerosis,  and 
similar  diseases.  A  reduction  of  the  6.9% 
to  about  2%  or  less  may  be  expected  confi- 
dently within  the  next  ten  years. 

Lens 

The  lens  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  local 
sources  of  blindness,   accounting  for   13.7%. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  break  this  figure  down 
into  component  parts.  What  proportion 
comprises  congenital  cataract,  what  propor- 
tion non-operable  complicated  cataracts, 
without  light  perception,  from  some  other 
cause,  and  what  proportion  simple  senile  or 
toxic  cataracts  which  can  be  operated  suc- 
cessfully, cannot  be  told  accurately.  In  a 
survey  of  3026  blind  pensioners  in  Illinois, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Wilder  and  Miss  Audrey  A.  Hay- 
den  found  cataract  to  be  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness in  716  cases  or  23.6%.  These  were 
divided  as  follows: 

Congenital    28 

Congenital    with    complications 11 

Senile     596 

Senile  with  complications 78 

Diabetic    3 

Assuming  that  the  complicated  and  diabetic 
cataracts  were  inoperable,  the  proportion 
became 

Inoperable    92  or     12.8% 

Probably   operable 624  or    87.2% 


716         100.0% 

If  that  proportion  holds  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  does, 
operation  would  reduce  the  blindness  inci- 
dence caused  by  cataract  from  13.7%  to 
about  2%. 

Local  Disease  of  the  Eye 

The  last  figure  of  blindness  resulting  from 
local  disease  of  the  eye  is  4.0%.  This  in- 
cludes failure  of  vision  from  the  various 
forms  of  cancer  in  and  about  the  eye,  heredi- 
tary defects,  progressive  myopia,  congenital 
glaucoma,  and  a  myriad  of  unallied  condi- 
tions. Our  present  day  knowledge  does  not 
offer  much  hope  in  reducing  this  figure  to 
any  great  extent.  The  best  that  can  be 
anticipated  from  the  advances  in  ophthalmic 
therapy  and  surgery  is  a  reduction  to  3.0%. 

General  Disease 

Under  the  heading  of  general  disease, 
affecting  the  eye  and  causing  blindness,  is 
listed  the  figure  of  15.7%.  This  is  very  in- 
definite and  if  the  statistics  which  produced 
this  figure  could  be  broken  down,  it  is  prob- 
able   that    the    percentages    would    be    fairly 
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well  divided  between  corneal  disease,  optic 
atrophy,  and  panophthalmitis.  But,  as  it  is, 
the  acute  exanthemata  head  the  present  list 
with  measles  at  2.2%,  meningitis  at  1.5%, 
and  scarlet  fever  at  1.2%.  The  remaining 
10%  are  divided  among  sixteen  other  general 
conditions.  How  much  of  this  blindness  is 
preventable  cannot  be  said  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  figure  will  diminish  rapidly  during 
the  next  decade,  partially  at  the  expense  of 
an  increase  in  the  percentages  of  the  local 
disease  and  partially  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
vances in  our  therapeutic  knowledge.  At  a 
guess,  the  figure  of  15.7%  can  and  should 
be  reduced  to  not  more  than  5.0%. 

Accident 

The  next  main  heading  of  accident  must 
be  broken  down  and  analyzed  before  preven- 
tive measures  can  be  discussed.  This  figure 
is  16.5%  and  it  includes  the  rapidly  diminish- 
ing factor  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  Even 
though  no  definite  figures  are  available,  it 
is  estimated  from  all  possible  sources  that 
about  80%  of  the  blindness  caused  by  acci- 
dent occurs  in  the  industries.  The  remaining 
20%,  occurring  in  civil  life,  happens  largely 
through  individual  carelessness  and  is  there- 
fore to  the  greatest  extent  non-preventable. 
Legislation  may  prohibit  fireworks,  automo- 
biles may  be  equipped  with  shatterproof 
glass,  and  all  other  possible  safety  devices 
may  be  installed,  but  the  human  element  of 
carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  will  prevail 
and  the  20%   will  remain  nearly  20%. 

In  the  industries,  it  becomes  another  mat- 
ter. Careful  safety  engineering  can  accomp- 
lish much  and  employers  are  realizing  that 
prevention  is  much  less  expensive  than 
compensation.  An  illustration  is  found  in  a 
certain  large  steel  company  where  approx- 
imately twenty  eyes  were  lost  by  accident 
each  year  until  1914.  Then  a  scientific  safety 
campaign  was  instituted,  stressing  education 
of  the  workers,  the  use  of  machine  guards, 
and  constant  wearing  of  safety  goggles.  As 
a  result,  in  that  same  plant  which  employed 
approximately  the  same  number  of  workmen, 
only  three  eyes  have  been  lost  in  the  past 
thirteen  years.  In  the  majority  of  the  indus- 
tries similar  measures  can  be  insisted  upon, 
varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  work 


and  the  accompanying  hazards.  The  sooner 
employers  of  labor  realize  these  facts  and 
obtain  help  in  the  prevention  of  accidents 
from  the  National  Safety  Council  and  similar 
altruistic  organizations,  the  sooner  will  their 
compensation  and  insurance  costs  drop. 

In  estimation  it  is  indicated  that  one  fourth 
of  the  non-industrial  accidents  and  three 
fourths  of  the  industrial  accidents  are  pre- 
ventable, showing  that  65%  of  the  blindness 
resulting  from  accident  is  preventable.  That 
would  reduce  the  figure  of  16.5%  to  5.1%. 

Other  Definite  Causes 

Other  definitely  reported  causes  of  blind- 
ness include  poisoning  by  alcohol,  tobacco, 
lead,  etc.,  some  congenital  malformations, 
and  an  indefinite  classification  such  as  acid 
in  the  eyes,  dust  in  the  eyes  and  the  like. 
The  total  percentage  under  this  heading  is 
but  2.6%  and  no  general  preventive  recom- 
mendations are  possible.  However,  with 
more  accurate  information  in  future  census 
reports,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  class 
will  disappear  entirely. 

No  Definite  Cause 

The  heading  "no  definite  cause"  is  one  of 
ignorance  and  in  time  will  disappear  entirely 
from  the  table  of  statistics.  It  will  be  broken 
down  and  distributed  among  the  known 
causes  where  the  figures  will  undergo  the 
same  decrement  as  do  the  absorbing  figures. 
But  as  long  as  there  is  no  compulsory  ex- 
amination of  the  blind,  this  heading  must  be 
retained.  Obviously  no  preventive  measures 
can  be  recommended,  but  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  within  the  next  half  decade,  the 
25%  will  be  reduced  to  10%  and  within  the 
next  two  decades  the  figure  will  undergo  a 
further  reduction  to  about  1%. 

Combination  of  Causes 

The  last  heading  of  "combination  of 
causes"  comprises  only  1%  of  the  total  and 
is  too  complex  to  permit  of  analysis.  Conse- 
quently no  reduction  of  this  figure  can  be 
anticipated  beyond  the  general  reduction 
that  blindness  as  a  whole  will  undergo. 
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Summary 

The  table  of  the  causes  of  blindness  can 
now  be  reconstructed  adding  a  second  column 
of  figures  representing  the  reduction  possible 
by  the  means  discussed  above  and  which  are 
now  at  our  command. 


I.       Disease   54.4% 

A.  Local. 
Gonorrheal 

Ophthalmia    3.6%         0. 

Trachoma    1.6%         0. 

Corneal    Disease....  1.2%         0. 

Disease   of   Iris 0.7%         0. 

Disease   of   Retina 

and  Choroid 1.6.%         1. 

Glaucoma    5.4%         5. 

Disease    of    Optic 

Nerve  6.9%         2. 

Disease  of  Lens. ...13.7%         2. 

Cancer  and  Con- 
genital  Causes....  4.0%         3.0% 

B.  General   Disease 
a  ff  e  c  t  i  n  g  the 

eyes     15.7%         5.0% 

n.  Accidents  including 
Sympathetic  Ophth- 
almia      16.5%         5.1% 

in.  Other  definitely  re- 
ported causes,  such  as 
poisoning,   etc 2.6%         2.6% 


20.6% 
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IV.  Cause  not  d  e  fi  n  i  t  e  1  y 

stated   25.5%       10.0% 

V.  Combination  of  causes....  1.0%         1.0% 


Total   100.0%       39.3% 

This  means  that  approximately  60%  of  all 
blindness  is  preventable.  If  there  are  63,500 
blind  in  the  United  States  38,100  of  these 
individuals  are  blind  unnecessarily. 

Until  the  present  time  blindness  has  been 
on  the  increase  in  this  country.  Since  1830, 
the  blind  have  been  enumerated  on  every 
decennial  census  and  the  basis  of  blindness 
has  been  "Inability  to  read,  even  with 
glasses."  But  if  an  absolute  measurement 
were  adopted,  such  as  is  defined  in  the  term 
"Economic  Blindness,"  it  would  be  necessary 
to  revise  these  figures.  There  is  an  ever  in- 
creasing movement  toward  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  a  movement  that  was  instituted 
by  private  organizations  and  is  now  being 
furthered  by  governmental  departments.  In 
his  inestimable  book.  Best  states  that  ap- 
proximately 72  percent  of  present  blindness 
is  preventable.  Possibly  this  figure  may  be 
too  high  an  expectation  for  the  next  decade 
and  much  too  low  for  the  improvement 
anticipated  within  the  next  three  decades.  It 
is  your  efforts  that  will  tell  the  tale  to  the 
coming  generations. 
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THIRD  SESSION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  28,  1938 

Sectional  Meetings 

Superintendents  and  Principals  Eber  L.  Palmer,  New  York 

"Work  for  the  Blind  as  seen  by  a  Superintendent  just  entering  the  Field" 

Doyle  Best,  Tennessee 
"Means  of  Providing  Contacts  in  a  Residential  School"  Gordon  Hicks,  Connecticut 

"The  Development  of  Proper  Social  Attitudes  on  the  part  of  Students  in  Schools 

for  the  Blind"  Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Oklahoma 

"Report  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Certification"  S.  M.  Whinery,  Indiana 

"Report  of  the  Census  Committee"  J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama 

High  School  Department  Teachers  Dale  W.  Hamilton,  Illinois 

"Equipping  the  Mathematics  Laboratory"  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Massachusetts 

"What  Mathematics  Should  be  Taught  in  a  School  for  the  Blind" 

H.  Alton  Davis,  Wisconsin 
"Laboratory  Work  in  General  Science"  Paul  A.  Hilu,  Massachusetts 

Elementary  Department  Teachers  Miss  Lillian  Ricks,  Alabama 

"An  Adequate  Course  of  Study  in  Reading  for  the  Primary  Grades" 

Mrs.  Auce  Chatfield,  Ohio 
"An  Adequate  Course  of  Study  in  Language  for  First  and  Second  Grades" 

Miss  Susan  Lewis,  Missouri 
"An  Adequate  Course  of  Study  in  Language  for  the  Third  Grade" 

Miss  Marie  Adzit,  Missouri 
"An  Adequate  Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Seventh  Grades" 

Mrs.  Irma  McAtee,  Iowa 
"Teaching  the  Retarded  Blind  Child"  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer-Greaves,  Pennsylvania 

Music  Teachers  John  Meldrum,  Oklahoma 

"Braille  Music  for  Bands  and  Orchestras"  William  C.  Hurt,  Ohio 

"Methods  of  Ear  Training  Conducive  to  Better  Memorization" 

Frederick  G.  Meyers,  Illinois 
"Music  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  and  Some  Problems  in  Technic" 

Miss  Mary  Lu  Reeder,  Iowa 
"Music  Education  for  the  Blind"  Marion   E.  Brown,   Connecticut 

Physical  Education  Teachers  Ronald  MacLean,  Illinois 

"Values  of  Swimming  for  the  Blind"  Miss  Rowena  Wilkinson,  North  Carolina 

"What  a  High  School  Graduate  Should  Know  About  Physical  Education" 

Gregory  F.  Engelhard,  California 
"Socialization  of  the  Blind  Children  Through  Athletics"  Merle  B.  Landis,  Iowa 

"Modern  Trends  in  Physical  Education  and  their  application  to  the  Teaching  of 

Blind  Children"  Michael  Goldberg,  New  York 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement  Work,  Round  Table  Discussion 

Dr.  F.  J.  Cummings,  Pennsylvania 
"Guidance  for  and  Placement  of  the  Blind"  Walter  Moran,  Pennsylvania 

"The  Responsibility  of  the  School  for  Vocational  Guidance  and  Training" 

Clarence  R.  Athearn,  New  York  City 
"A  Resume  of  Overbrook's  Placement  Activities"  Ruth  F.  S.argent,  Pennsylvania 

Tea — Superintendents'  Wives   and  Matrons  Mrs.  Josef  G.   Cauffman,   Hostess 
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Sectional  Meeting 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Eber  L.  Palmer,  Chairman 
For  Mr.  Doyle  Best's  paper  see  page  111 

MEANS  OF  PROVIDING  CONTACTS  IN  A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL 

Gordon  Hicks 
Superintendent,  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,   Hartford,   Conn. 


It  is  obvious  I  think  that  there  is  a  large 
need  for  more  social  experience  in  the  school 
life  of  our  pupils.  Such  experience,  in  order 
to  be  most  valuable,  must  be  had  outside  the 
school.  In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall 
present  some  means  which  I  hope  may  be 
found  helpful  in  providing  the  social  training, 
and  make  possible  its  application,  to  the 
problem  under  discussion.  I  shall  also  out- 
line a  project  undertaken  at  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind  during  the  past  session 
in  an  effort  to  promote  closer  association  of 
our  pupils  with  people  and  interests  outside 
the  school. 

The  problem  suggests  two  approaches. 
First,  by  participation  in  the  various  national 
movements,  such  as  Scouting  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  Camp  Fire,  Girl  Reserves,  Y.  M. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  as  well  as  in  local  Sunday 
School  and  church  groups.  This  approach 
also  includes  the  many  opportunities  open 
to  individuals  and  small  groups  of  pupils  to 
form  acquaintances  and  friendships  in  the 
community.  A  second  approach  is  possible 
through  the  utilization  of  the  fine  equipment 
and  attractive  surroundings  common  to  most 
of  our  schools.  These  may  be  capitalized 
upon,  thereby  assuring  the  ready  acceptance 
by  individuals  and  groups  of  invitations  ex- 
tended by  the  school. 

For  a  long  time  many  of  our  schools  have 
supported  troops  and  clubs  having  national 
programs.  Some  of  these  have  proved  out- 
standing in  fostering  closer  relations  of  the 
kind  we  are  discussing,  largely  I  think  be- 
cause full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
opportunities  they  afford  to  participate  not 
only  on  the  same  footing  but  in  actual  as- 
sociation with  other  groups  in  the  same 
movement.  A  hike,  a  swim,  a  game,  or  any 
get-together    under    such    circumstances    is 


worth  much  more  than  these  same  activities 
when  limited  to  our  own  membership.  My 
experience  has  been  that  it  is  too  easy  for 
us  to  staff  our  units  in  these  national  pro- 
grams with  people  from  our  own  organiza- 
tion. Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  dependable,  interested  leadership  for 
our  handicapped  children  locally,  so  we  ac- 
cept the  services  gratefully  of  some  good 
angel  on  our  own  staff,  with  the  knowledge 
that  meetings  will  be  held  regularly,  records 
kept  up  to  date,  and  a  good  report  turned 
into  national  headquarters.  This  is  all 
worthy,  but  I  fear  it  defeats  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits  which  could  accrue  to  the 
pupils  by  limiting  them  to  the  school  atmos- 
phere. I  feel  sure  there  will  be  some  who 
will  heartily  disagree  with  this  opinion; 
nevertheless  I  feel  it  to  be  sound. 

Church  and  Sunday  School  groups,  where 
conditions  permit,  can  also  be  utilized  in  our 
efforts  to  promote  intercourse.  Membership 
in  a  local  young  people's  church  group  will 
be  found  decidedly  helpful  to  the  compara- 
tively few  pupils  interested  to  join.  Because 
they  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the 
school  they  permit  mingling  with  the  sighted 
under  conditions  free  from  all  school  re- 
straints, and  in  an  atmosphere  of  uplift. 

Enrolling  some,  or  all,  high  school  pupils 
in  the  local  high  school  system  while  resident 
in  the  school  for  the  blind  has  been  a  valuable 
aid  for  those  schools  which  have  done  so. 
The  practice  of  others  of  returning  the  blind 
pupil  to  his  home  town  high  school  for  his 
senior  year  is  to  be  heartily  commended. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  fitting  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  into  his  or  her 
home  community.  The  friendships  thus  made 
may  quite  easily  become  a  large  asset  in  his 
later  business  or  professional  career. 
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Different  forms  of  house  to  house  can- 
vassing, common  in  many  schools,  should 
teach  worthwhile  lessons,  especially  when 
directed  through  good  salesmanship  courses 
in  the  institution.  It  may  often  happen  that 
acquaintances  made  and  invitations  received 
are  of  more  value  socially  than  the  monetary 
return  from  the  selling.  Probably  most  of 
us  know  of  instances  where  pupils  have  made 
desirable  contacts  while  carrying  chairs  or 
brooms  in  the  course  of  their  deliveries.  One 
young  salesman  said  to  me  "We  never  sell 
our  last  broom  because  it  is  a  sure  guarantee 
of  a  ride  back  to  school." 

Schools  are  fortunate  which  can  point  to 
interested  friends  who  invite  into  their  homes 
one  or  two  young  people  for  social  affairs. 
I  think  if  we  make  the  effort  this  kind  of 
help  may  be  possible  in  much  larger  measure; 
certainly  there  is  no  better  way  of  providing 
wholesome  home  experiences.  Pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  be  away  from  school  week- 
ends. This  I  realize  is  not  possible  in  all 
schools,  but  where  distance  to  the  home  is 
not  prohibitive  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
maintain  home  interest. 

Within  the  limits  of  safety,  permit  those 
of  discretion  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the 
town,  always  in  small  groups,  never  in 
brigades.  Even  during  the  school  week, 
under  sane  regulation,  it  is  often  feasible  to 
afford  such  excursions.  They  are  the  more 
prized  because  of  escape  from  the  routine  of 
study  hour  or  some  other  none  too  agreeable 
chore. 

As  referred  to  previously,  many  worthwhile 
contacts  can  be  had  through  invitations  to 
groups  and  individuals  brought  into  our 
schools.  The  host  is  quite  as  important  as 
the  guest  socially.  Pupils  ought  to  be  well 
drilled  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  enter- 
taining. Our  well  equipped  gymnasia,  swim- 
ming pools,  facilities  for  bowling,  roller 
skating,  skee  balling  and  many  other  forms 
of  recreation  furnish  attractive  bait — if  this 
is  needed — to  draw  eager  young  people. 
School  dances,  with  invited  guests  from  the 
vicinity,  will  do  much  to  satisfy  the  natural 
attraction  of  boy  and  girl.  I  have  known  of 
young  people's  organizations  which  have 
programmed    their    activities    to    include    the 


supplying  of  partners  for  the  dances  of  the 
year. 

Back  of  all  efforts  there  must  be  a  work- 
able program  which  lays  the  foundation  for 
social  responsibility.  I  believe  the  success  of 
any  such  program  centers  in  the  dining 
room.  It  is  at  table  that  blind  people  feel 
most  impotent  in  measuring  up  to  accepted 
standards,  yet  we  have  these  young  people 
in  our  schools  under  direct  supervision  three 
times  a  day  for  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  I 
hold  it  is  somewhat  silly  to  expect  a  person 
without  sight  to  appear  gracefully  at  table 
if  he  has  not  been  given  sufficient  chance  in 
school  to  master  the  mechanics  of  proper 
table  usage.  We  should  provide  our  children 
with  the  most  intelligent  oversight  and  the 
highest  quality  of  service  possible.  We  should 
seek  in  every  way  to  foster  and  maintain 
their  lively  interest  in  becoming  proficient  so 
that  when  they  leave  us  they  may  feel 
reasonably  at  ease  in  any  situation  calling 
for  a  knowledge  of  good  table  etiquette.  Why 
not  grade  pupils  in  table  etiquette?  Offer 
rewards  for  real  progress  made?  Make  the 
service  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  obtaining  for  the  staff;  let  the  pupils, 
again  singly  or  in  small  groups,  invade  the 
staff's  and  superintendent's  dining  rooms;  in 
short,  give  them  the  chance  they  ought  to 
have  at  the  time  it  means  most  to  them.  I 
mention  this  as  bearing  directly  upon  the 
making  and  keeping  of  outside  contacts  for 
we  cannot  expect  friends  to  invite  our  boys 
and  girls  if  they  are  unable  to  do  with 
reasonable  satisfaction  what  is  taken  for 
granted  in  the  usual  home. 

Now  let  me  outline  a  plan  which  we  have 
been  carrying  out  during  the  past  year.  All 
the  activities  were  programmed  for  small 
groups,  and  as  our  school  is  comparatively 
small  we  assigned  to  teachers  the  pupils  of 
two  adjacent  grades,  thus  each  of  the  six 
teachers  representing  the  academic  depart- 
ment was  paired  by  lot  with  one  from  another 
department.  Following  a  special  meeting  of 
the  staff,  at  which  general  objectives  were 
discussed,  assignment  was  made  of  six  suc- 
cessive periods  covering  the  school  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  period  a  plan  for  the 
respective  grades  was  bulletined  for  all  the 
staff  to  study,  and  to  apply  to  their  groups 
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in  so  far  as  material  permitted.  Each  of  the 
programs  culminated  in  a  grand  party,  to 
which  each  pupil  invited  an  outside  guest. 
We  said  very  little  about  the  year's  program, 
but  each  of  the  small  groups  was  kept  "on 
its  toes"  to  insure  success  of  its  own  part  in 
the  project.  This  procedure  meant  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  time  all  the  pupils  were  given 
the  prescription  without  too  much  being  said 
about  the  disease  or  its  cure.  The  whole 
plan  worked  well.  We  shall  try  next  year  to 
improve  upon  it. 

Residential  institutions  for  blind  children 
have  a  long  and  honorable  history  in  this 
country.  For  well  over  a  century  they  have 
been  accorded  the  credit,  and  charged  with 
the  errors,  in  educating  the  vast  majority  of 
blind  youth.    Their  record  in  solving  scholas- 


tic problems  is  surely  worthy  of  high  praise. 
Judged  by  this  alone,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  means  of  training  than  the 
residential  school.  We  know  however  that 
we  are  not  judged,  and  cannot  be  rated, 
merely  on  the  number  and  quality  of 
diplomas  awarded.  That  part  of  their  train- 
ing which  is  represented  by  no  certificate  of 
excellence  may  have  more  to  do  with  suc- 
cess than  the  highest  scholastic  recognition. 
True  education  is  training  to  meet  life;  we 
must  therefore  provide  true  life  situations 
during  school  years.  When  we  can  substan- 
tiate by  results  the  claim  of  thorough  social 
as  well  as  academic  training;  when  our  boys 
and  girls  can  leave  us  confident  in  the 
knowledge  of,  and  in  their  ability  to  master, 
genuine  life  experiences,  then  we  shall  have 
met  our  responsibility  as  educators. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF   PROPER  SOCIAL   ATTITUDES   ON   THE 
PART  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  0.  W.  Stewart 
Superintendent,  Oklahoma   School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 


By  way  of  fairness  and  to  begin  with,  let 
us  be  thinking:  how  to  develop  proper  social 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  students — all  stu- 
dents, especially  in  residential  schools  such 
as  ours  must  need  be.  We  are  too  prone  to 
think  of  our  students  as  being  so  different — 
blind — and  we  use  the  word  too  much.  Then 
why  wonder  at  them?  I  met  two  of  our  little 
boys  on  the  walk.  They  called  a  warning: 
"You  had  better  look  out,  we  might  run 
over  you;  we  are  little  blind  boys."  Even 
older  girls  when  listening  to  a  book  such  as 
"Orchids  on  Your  Budget,"  may  remark, 
"They  are  trying  to  make  us  feel  good,  but 
that  is  for  the  seeing."  Did  Anne  Sullivan, 
I  wonder,  constantly  use  the  words  blind 
and  deaf  to  the  little  girl,  Helen  Keller?  I 
think  not.  Rather,  "Come,  let's  do  this  or 
that."  Schools  for  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren are  called  schools  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren.   What  should  ours  be  called? 


Implied  in  our  topic  also  is  a  fact  that  I 
feel  we  must  not  miss,  and  one  we  must 
stress  more  and  more.  It  is  that  our  high 
schools  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  broad 
and  general  culture;  they  are  not  vocational 
schools.  Young  people  must  be  something 
before  they  can  do  anything  well.  Of  course 
our  academic  courses  are  cultural,  but  so  is 
Home  Economics.  Piano  Tuning  and  Re- 
pairing is  an  art  turned  into  a  vocation.  In- 
dustrial Arts  lend  themselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  home.  This  knowledge  and 
skill,  may  by  some,  finally  develop  into  a 
vocation,  but  our  aim  throughout  should  be 
cultural.  One  educator  has  said:  "The  knowl- 
edge that  has  helped  me  most  in  life,  came 
from  the  seemingly  useless  subjects  I 
studied  in  school." 

With  these  two  thoughts  in  mind,  we  may 
approach    the    topic:    "The    development    of 
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Proper  Social  Attitudes  on  the  Part  of  Stu- 
dents in  Schools  for  the  Blind." 

First,  I  will  say  that  religion  is  the  basis 
of  any  proper  social  attitude  either  in  school 
or  out  of  school.  Our  schools  are  more  or 
less  alike  in  that  the  majority  of  pupils  come 
to  us  from  homes  below  the  average.  And 
they  come  to  us  often  with  very  little  re- 
ligious training;  even  from  churches  where 
emotionalism  is  stressed  rather  than  under- 
standing and  attitude.  So  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind  gives  a  four-year  course 
in  Bible  Study.  Our  young  people  know  the 
Bible;  and  knowing,  are  lead  to  discuss  and 
reason,  and  finally  to  reach  a  sane  satisfying 
belief.  This  results  in  a  sense  of  security 
and  happiness — a  tolerant,  helpful,  joyful 
attitude.  I  gladly  pay  tribute  tO'  our  master 
in  this  field,  Mr.  T.  R.  Corr.  This  from  a 
graduate  of  1938:  "I  thought  of  Mr.  Corr. 
How  eager  he  was  to  teach,  and  how  much 
he  had  to  teach.  Why,  it  was  Mr.  Corr  who 
helped  me  learn  to  pray." 

And  is  this  not  what  is  wrong  with  many 
of  our  young  people  of  today?  The  lack  of 
a  fundamental  understanding  of,  and  faith 
in,  things  Eternal — the  feeling  that  "under- 
neath are  the  Everlasting  Arms. 

A  boy  was  sent  from  a  Christian  home  to 
a  military  school.  When  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  he  said,  "Mother,  you  have 
ruined  things  for  me."  "What  have  I  done?" 
"Why  the  other  boys — many  of  them — do  as 
they  please  without  bothering  with  a  consci- 
ence, while  I  must  stop  and  think  whether 
what  I  do  is  right  or  wrong."  When  the  boy 
finished  school  he  said,  "Mother,  I  am  glad 
you  taught  me  to  reckon  with  conscience." 
So,  with  Dr.  Link,  let  us  return  to  religion. 

Next,  I  suggest  what  has  already  been 
stressed,  the  teaching  of  all  subjects  with  a 
view  to  culture  and  character.  And  let  them 
see  the  social  significance  of  what  they  study. 
A  boy  or  girl  with  broad  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding, with  fixed  habits  of  fairness,  of 
courage  and  industry,  can  but  have  a  sane 
and  safe  social  attitude.  This  large  assign- 
ment is  strictly  up  to  the  Class-Room  teacher. 

In  the  third  place,  I  suggest  normal  outside 
contacts.   Our  school  is  a  mile  from  town,  but 


we  are  a  very  real  part  of  the  City  of  Mus- 
kogee. We  have  Boy  Scout  work  and  Girl 
Scout  work,  with  week-ends  at  Camp,  folk 
dancing  and  hikes.  Our  students  sing  in 
church  choirs — sometimes  with  surplice  and 
cassock;  appear  on  Musical  Arts  programs, 
in  their  contests,  etc.;  meet  guest  speakers; 
shop;  go  to  shows  and  lectures;  and  have  nor- 
mal social  contacts  in  every  natural  way  that 
a  full  program  of  school  classes  and  duties 
will  allow  in  a  residential  school.  I  thank 
Dr.  Farrell  for  a  suggestion  I  have  used  for 
the  past  two  years.  My  Junior-Senior  High 
School  pupils  are  divided  into  groups  of  ten, 
and  come  to  my  residence  for  an  evening  of 
Fireside  Conversation  with  an  invited  guest 
from  the  City  or  other  cities.  We  discuss 
such  topics  as  Travel,  Drama  and  the  Dance, 
A  Well-Groomed  Young  Man,  etc.,  etc.  I 
no  longer  invite  young  people  from  Mus- 
kogee to  meet  and  talk  to  our  students.  The 
last  time  I  did  this,  one  young  man — a  Swede 
— greeted  me  with:  "Well,  Mrs.  Stewart, 
I  have  come  to  talk  to  your  girls.  .  ."  No, 
not  the  forced  social  contacts,  but  rather  the 
normal  outside  contacts. 

A  fourth  suggestion  is,  let  us  stress  a  na- 
tural attitude  toward  our  students.  We  must 
make  them  see  that  it  makes  no  difference  if 
they  are  different  in  some  respects.  It  is  at- 
tractive to  be  natural;  it  is  pathetic  to  try  to 
be  like  another.  Let  us  by  word  and  action 
try  to  lead  them  to  protect  the  growing  points 
of  their  personalities — curiosity,  sympathy, 
initiative,  conscience,  cooperation,  personal 
responsibility,  etc.  We  must  not  let  sociali- 
zation or  institutionism  dull  an  eager  earnest 
outlook.  A  mother  wrote:  "I  am  so  grateful 
to  have  our  daughter  bring  home  to  us  so 
much  she  has  learned,  without  an  air  of  cri- 
ticism of  the  things  we  have  at  home." 

Lastly,  let  me  stress  the  frank,  fact-stating 
and  fact-discussion  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education  classes,  as  well  as  in  a  Special  Unit 
in  Home  Economics.  Let  us  use  such  books 
as  Being  Born,  Social  Diseases,  Sterilization, 
etc.  A  Board  member  was  talking  of  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  an  ex-student.  He 
asked,  "What  of  the  children?"  I  replied, 
"That's  the  problem."  He  said,  "To  me  it 
isn't  sporting."  We  want  innocence,  not  from 
ignorance,     but     from     understanding     and 
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choice.   This  knowledge  gives  poise  and  leads 
to  a  very  proper  social  attitude. 

I  summarize:  Develop  a  Proper  Social 
Attitude  on  the  Part  of  Students  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind:  by  a  thorough  religious  train- 
ing; by  a  concerted  cultural  and  character 
building  program  in  all  academic  classes;  by 
normal  outside  contacts;  by  stressing  natural- 
ness and  individuality;  and  by  frank  discus- 
sion of  facts  in  Health  classes. 

I  realize  that  back  of  all  I  have  said  lie 
peculiar  problems  for  us  as  individual  dir- 
ectors and  instructors  to  solve.  It  is  foolish 
to  ignore  or  superficially  pass  over  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind.  However,  a  great  spirit 
can  literally  absorb  and  use  these  problems 
for  its  own  enrichment. 

We  must  lead  our  students  in  their  own 
thoughts  and  attitudes  up  to  the  point  where 
our  deft  touches  of  adjustment  to  their  pecu- 
liar problems  can  be  understood,  accepted 
and  practiced  by  them.  Then  if  we  can,  while 
they  are  in  our  schools,  imbue  them  with 
the  spirit  to  conquer,  and  fix  their  minds  on 
the  goal  without  having  them  give  undue 
thought  to  the  roughness  of  the  way,  we 
shall  find  their  attitudes  righting  themselves 


and  paving  the  way  for  the  future.  When  I 
see  this  up-reaching  and  normal-thinking 
unfolding  in  some  of  our  students,  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  sparcity  of  my  own  efforts. 
I  seem  to  see  the  shadow  of  Helen  Keller 
and  her  marvelous  adaptability  and  sweetness. 

Kandell  says:  "If  schools  can  prepare  in- 
dividuals for  their  common  vocation  as  citi- 
zens imbued  with  intellectual  interests,  with 
a  certain  body  of  enduring  knowledge,  equip- 
ped with  an  open  mind,  trained  in  the 
methods  of  thinking  and  inspired  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  their  social  obligations, 
the  future  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself." 

I  am  sure  others  have  equally  resultful 
but  different  ways  of  developing  proper  social 
attitudes.    I  give  of  my  own  experiences. 

One  word  more: 

I  have  personal  conferences  with  the  in- 
dividual graduates  at  the  close  of  each  school 
year.  I  ask  them  to  give  me  constructive 
criticisms  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil, 
that  I  may  make  the  School  more  nearly 
meet  their  needs.  I  let  these  composite  sug- 
gestions, and  many  of  them  are  very  helpful, 
be  the  Class  Gift  to  the  School. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

S.  M.  Whinery 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Members  of  the  Association: 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  certifica- 
tion standards  for  teachers  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind,  certain  more  or  less  general  con- 
siderations seem  pertinent  which  are  offered 
as  underlying  the  specific  plan  outlined: 

1.  The  principal  objective  in  the  matter 
of  certification  for  teachers  for  the  blind  is 
the  improvement  of  service  rendered  to  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

2.  The  plan  is  not  retroactive.  Teachers 
now  in  service  would  be  continued  in  service 
is  the  thought  of  the  committee. 


3.  The  incidence  of  the  plan  should  be 
non-legal  and  leave  to  states  and  other  gov- 
ernmental units  the  matter  of  legal  require- 
ments. Both  from  the  side  of  the  teacher 
and  the  executive  officer  of  the  school  for 
the  blind  this  plan  or  any  such  plan  should 
be  a  voluntary  matter,  looking  to  better 
schools  and  better  service.  The  plan  should 
offer  a  definite  goal  and  lead  the  way. 

4.  Even  though  several  teachers  may  not 
meet  the  standards  set,  standards  by  which 
improvement  may  be  attained  must  be  ahead 
of  present  practice.  The  plan  for  certification 
should   serve   as   a  very   strong  incentive   to 
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encourage    teachers    to    improve    themselves 
professionally. 

The  requiremens  proposed  for,  and  classes 
of  Certificates  are  as  follows: 

Class  "C"  Certificate  (academic,  vocational, 
or  music) 

Teachers  would  be  eligible  for  Class  "C" 
certificate  who  have  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Teacher  Certification  evidence  of 
completion  of  the  following: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  High 
School  maintaining  a  four-year  course. 

2.  A  special  training  course  for  teaching 
the  blind,  including  the  equivalent  of  two 
and  one  half  semester  hours  of  education. 

3.  At  least  one  year  of  teachers  college 
or  general  college  work  (30  semester  hours), 
including  courses  known  as  principles  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  and  the  psychology  of 
special  subjects  (or  exceptional  children). 

Alternative,  or  "in  lieu"  requirements: 

4.  Four  years  of  teaching  experience  may 
be  substituted  for  the  one  year  special  train- 
ing course  if  the  teacher  is  given  a  rating 
of  "Good,"  or  better,  by  his  or  her  superior. 

5.  Four  years  of  trade  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  the  year  of  special  training 
course  if  it  conforms  closely  in  its  nature  with 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher  in 
the  school  for  the  blind. 

6.  One  year  trade  school  work  above  high 
school  level  may  be  substituted  for  the  col- 
lege work  under  (2),  or  (3)  above,  provided 
courses  in  principles  of  education  and  psy- 
chology of  education  are  included. 

7.  Four  years  of  conservatory  work  in 
music  may  be  substituted  for  the  one  year 
of  special  training  course  under  (2)  above 
and  for  the  college  work  under  (3)  above, 
provided  courses  in  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  educational  psychology  have  been 
included. 

8.  One  or  more  years  of  work  in  "ap- 
prenticeship training"  or  practice  teaching, 
pursued  in  a  school  for  the  blind  may  be 
offered  in  lieu  of  the  training  referred  to  un- 


der (2)  above.  This  training  shall  be  pur- 
sued under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
officials  approved  by  the  committee  on 
teacher  certification  of  the  A.  A.   I.   B. 

Class  "B"  Certificate  (academic,  vocational, 
music) 

To  be  eligible  for  a  Class  B  certificate  a 
teacher  must  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  Class 
C  certificate  and  in  addition  should  success- 
fully meet  the  following  requirements: 

9.  At  least  two  years  (60  semester  hours) 
of  teachers  college  or  general  college  work, 
with  at  least  fifteen  hours  of  "education"  or 
"psychology,"  including  courses  in  "princi- 
ples of  education"  and  in  the  psychology  of 
special  subjects  or  exceptional  children  and 
the  history  of  education. 

10.  Two  years  of  successful  teaching  with 
a  rating  by  a  qualified  supervisor  of  very 
good  or  three  years  of  experience  with  a 
rating  of  at  least  good. 

Alternate  requirements: 

11.  Four  years  of  trade  experience  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  the  years  of 
teachers  college  or  general  college  work,  if 
it  closely  conforms  in  its  nature  with  subjects 
taught  in  schools  for  the  blind  (vocational 
certificate.) 

12.  Three  additional  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the 
years  of  teachers  college  or  general  college 
work  (music  certificate.) 

Class  A  Certificate  (academic,  vocational, 
music). 

To  be  eligible  for  a  Class  A  certificate  a 
teacher  must  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  Class  C 
and  Class  B  certificate  and  in  addition  should 
successfully  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

13.  Hold  a  degree  from  a  standard  four 
year  teachers  college  or  general  college,  with 
at  least  thirty  semester  hours  in  "education" 
or  "psychology"  and  tests  and  measurements. 

14.  Four  years  of  teaching  experience  with 
a  rating  of  very  good,  by  a  qualified  super- 
visor, or  six  years  of  teaching  experience 
with  a  rating  of  good. 


so 
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Alternate  requirements: 

15.  Four  years  of  trade  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  two  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience rated  very  good  or  better  if  it  con- 
forms closely  in  its  nature  with  subjects 
taught  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

16.  The  completion  of  a  four  years  course 
in  music  in  a  standard  university  or  con- 
servatory of  music  may  be  substituted  for 
three  years  of  general  college  work  provided 
twenty-four  semester  hours  of  work  in 
"education"  has  been  taken. 

In  order  to  initiate  the  certification  plan 
herein  recommended  your  committee  recom- 
mends: 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  "heads  of 
schools  for  the  Blind"  (superintendents,  or 
principals)  to  serve  as  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  certification. 

a.  Members  to  serve  for  a  six-year  term, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  appoint- 
ments, one  would  be  for  a  two-year  term 
and  another  for  a  four-year  term. 

b.  That  this  permanent  certification  com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  proceed  to  put  this 
plan  into  operation  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible 
and  further  empowered  to  make  such  ad- 
justments   of    plan    or   policy   in    matters    of 


certification  as  seems  to  them  necessary  for 
its  successful  operation. 

2.  That  because  of  the  desirability  of  a 
permanent  location  of  records  and  files,  the 
certification  committee  consider  negotiating 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Foundation  ren- 
dering the  service  of  a  non-voting  secre- 
tariat. 

3.  That  an  application  fee  of  one  dollar 
($1.00)  be  collected  from  each  applicant  to 
defray  a  part  of  the  expenses  incidental  to 
certification. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  resolutions  for  im- 
mediate action. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.   Elsie  Walton 

Neal  Quimby 

Harold  W.   Wright 

S.    M.   Whinery,    Chairman. 

Report  accepted  by  section  of  Superinten- 
dents and  Principals,  June  28,  1938. 

Chas.  L.  Palmer,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF   THE   CENSUS   COMMITTEE 

J.  S.  Ganey 
Superintendent,  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,   Talladega,  Alabama 


_  Finding  prospective  pupils  for  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  properly  diagnosing  each 
case  are  matters  of  great  importance,  not 
only  to  the  institutions  themselves,  but  to 
the  children  and  their  parents.  Your  com- 
mittee has  given  such  thought  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  has 
been  conducted  with  those  in  authority  with 
reference  to  such  matters.  Early  in  the  year 
1937  your  chairman  corresponded  with  his 
own  congressman  and  senator.  They  in  turn 
very    courteously     referred    him     to    certain 


bureau  chairmen,  Washington,  D.  C,  under 
whose  direction  the  de-cennial  census  is  to 
be  taken  in  1940.  It  was  our  feeling  at  first 
that  perhaps  valuable  information  could  be 
obtained  from  this  de-cennial  census,  in- 
formation which  would  be  helpful  at  least 
every  ten  years  in  getting  exact  data  for 
these  prospective  pupils;  but  our  hopes  and 
expectations  were  one  by  one  dashed  to  the 
ground  as  we  found,  first  of  all,  that  the 
findings  of  this  de-cennial  census  are  very 
private  and  could  not  be  entrusted,  not  only 
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to  the  public  at  large,  but  not  even  to  the 
superintendents  and  principals  having  charge 
of  the  institutions  for  those  with  defective 
vision.  This  latter  point  of  rather  exasperat- 
ing privacy  seemed  quite  absurd  to  your 
chairman,  but  as  he  went  fully  into  the 
matter,  he  found  a  stone  wall  against  which 
he  was  unable  to  make  a  dint.  The  question 
was  raised:  "What  value  can  such  infor- 
mation possibly  serve  if  it  is  to  be  so  very 
important  that  even  those  citizens  who  have 
been  duly  elected  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  children  with  defective  vision  cannot  be 
entrusted  with  the  sacred  findings  of  a  de- 
cennial census?" 

However,  as  the  matter  was  more  fully 
considered,  it  was  realized  that,  after  all,  the 
findings  of  a  de-cennial  census-taker  would 
only  be  those  of  a  layman  without  special 
training  for  such  purposes,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  man  whose  findings  would,  for  the 
most  part,  be  far  short  of  complete  accuracy. 
It  was  further  realized  that  ten-year  intervals 
are  too  wide  to  be  of  much  practical  service 
to  either  the  institutions  or  the  children; 
and,  consequently,  the  thoughts  of  your 
committee  turned  away  from  Washington 
and  looked  elsewhere  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  solution  to  this  important  problem. 
Valuable  suggestions  have  come  to  us,  one 
in  particular  which  is  in  effect  as  follows: 
that  certain  typical  states  be  selected  and 
groups  of  citizens  be  trained  intensively  for 
a  short  period,  and  then  a  state-wide  census 
for  those  of  defective  vision  be  taken.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  would  give  us  a  sort 
of  yardstick  with  at  least  much  fuller  infor- 
mation than  we  now  have.  Reflection,  how- 
ever, convinced  your  chairman  that  even 
here  the  results,  of  necessity,  would  be  far 
short  of  ideal.  As  we  see  the  matter,  one 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  all  work  for 
the  blind  should  be  the  principle  of  preven- 
tion in  as  far  as  humanly  possible;  and, 
however  much  a  layman  might  be  trained 
to  go  out  and  hunt  totally  blind  children  and 
children  with  defective  vision,  his  findings 
would  necessarily  be  very  limited;  and  we 
all  know  that  only  a  trained  specialist  can 
give  accurate  details  with  reference  to  eye 
conditions;  and,  therefore,  while  the  laymen 
could  in  all  probability  render  valuable  service 
in   finding  all  of  the  totally  blind  and  some 


who  have  defective  vision,  still  the  laymen 
would  be  unable  to  make  any  sort  of  diag- 
nosis or  recommendation  with  reference  to 
school  attendance  except  with  regard  to 
those  who  are  totally  blind.  We  feel  that 
this  problem  will  not  be  solved  adequately 
until  each  community  is  provided  with  facili- 
ties for  testing  accurately  the  vision  of  any 
prospective  pupil  for  an  institution  for  the 
blind;  and,  consequently,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  this  is  a  problem  for  each 
individual  state  to  solve.  I  believe  this  as- 
sociation of  instructors  for  the  blind  would 
possibly  derive  a  great  deal  of  benefit  if  time 
permitted  us  to  have  a  sort  of  round-table 
discussion  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  each 
individual  state  with  reference  to  locating 
and  diagnosing  prospective  pupils  for  our 
institutions.  In  our  own  state  of  Alabama, 
the  set-up  is  about  as  follows:  We  have  a 
State  Health  Department,  and  almost  all  of 
our  counties  now  have  County  Health  De- 
partments presided  over  by  a  physician  who 
is  known  as  the  County  Health  Officer. 
This  County  Health  Officer  in  turn  has 
nurses  and  assistants  usually  who  do  duty 
on  a  county-wide  basis.  Periodic  examina- 
tions of  the  children  of  the  various  schools 
in  the  county  are  made,  and,  of  course,  if  a 
child  is  found  whose  progress  is  unsatisfac- 
tory by  reason  of  defective  vision,  proper 
notation  is  made  of  this  finding,  and  the 
parent  is  accordingly  notified.  So  much  for 
our  health  system.  In  our  state  educational 
department,  we  have  the  following  set-up: 
A  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
each  county  has  its  own  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Education.  Our  educational  depart- 
ment makes  a  bi-ennial  census  of  children 
of  school  age.  This  census,  of  course,  is 
taken  by  average  laymen,  but  each  census- 
taker  is  furnished,  not  only  with  blanks  for 
normal  children,  but  also  another  blank  which 
is  to  be  filled  in  with  children  who  are  deaf 
or  blind,  and  these  latter  findings  are  turned 
in  first  to  the  County  Superintendents  of 
Education,  and  later  sent  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  turn  supplies  our 
institution  with  the  names,  addresses,  and 
other  data  of  the  children  who  are  blind  or 
whose  vision  is  decidedly  defective.  This 
enables    us    to    have    a    rather    thorough    bi- 
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ennial  check  on  a  great  many  children  who 
have  in  past  years  been  overlooked.  It  does 
by  no  means  give  a  complete  check  of  all 
who  have  serious  eye  conditions,  neither 
does  it  give  diagnosis  of  any  case  and  to 
that  extent  falls  far  short  of  the  service  which 
could  be  of  most  benefit  to  our  institution. 
Children  with  defective  vision  are  accepted 
in  our  institution  conditionally  until  they 
have  been  recommended  by  an  accredited 
eye  specialist.  When  the  children  come  to 
school  without  such  recommendation,  we 
engage  the  service  of  an  eye  specialist  and 
abide  by  his  findings  and  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  matter  as  to  whether  the 
child  is  eligible  to  remain  in  school. 

I  am  not  undertaking  by  any  means  to 
recommend  to  this  association  the  adoption 
of  the  Alabama  system.  I  can  say  that  the 
service  we  are  now  performing  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  which  was  done  a  decade  or 
more  ago  in  our  state,  but  I  hope  the  service 


which  we  shall  be  able  to  perform  a  decade 
hence  will  be  far  superior  to  that  which  we 
are  able  to  do  now.  If  the  discussion  of  this 
vital  subject  can  do  no  more  than  to  stimu- 
late all  of  us  to  go  back  to  our  several  states 
with  a  determination  to  try  to  work  out  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  I  feel  that  the  time 
is  not  lost.  I  feel  that  after  all  it  is  a  problem 
for  whose  solution  we  as  principals,  super- 
intendents, and  teachers  are  largely  re- 
sponsible and,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  work  with  our 
own  state  oflficials  in  an  effort  to  find  ways 
and  means  by  which  frequent  and  effective 
census-takings  are  to  be  made.  The  ideal, 
as  I  see  it,  is  this:  the  name,  age,  address, 
and  exact  visual  data  of  every  child  who  is 
either  blind  or  whose  vision  is  so  defective 
as  to  render  him  ineligible  to  attend  schools 
with  normally  sighted  children,  should  be 
information  on  file  at  the  institutions  for 
schools  for  the  blind. 


Sectional  Meeting 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  TEACHERS 

Dale  Hamilton,  Chairman 


A  general  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
mathematics  teachers  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  papers.  Most  of  the  comment 
centered  about  the  problem  of  mathematics 
requirements.  In  the  schools  represented  it 
was  agreed  that  the  failure  of  a  student  to 
acquire  credits  in  mathematics  was  not  an 
insuperable  bar  to  graduation.  In  some 
mathematics  was  an  elective  and  in  others 
the  student  was  required  to  be  "exposed"  to 
it  but  could  be  graduated  without  a  credit  in 
it.  Most  schools  offered  Algebra  and 
Geometry  and  many  offered  Commercial 
Arithmetic  or  some  similar  subject  in 
addition. 

In  addition  to  this  the  following  sugges- 
tions were  made  for  investigation  or  de- 
velopment. 


1.  Determination  of  the  essentials  for 
Mathematics  in  a  school  for  -the  blind.  What 
mathematics  functions  in  the  life  of  a  blind 
person  and  therefore  should  be  taught? 

2.  Development  of  a  drill  book  for  the 
presentation  of  brailled  mathematical  sym- 
bols for  use  when  entering  algebra. 

3.  Braining  of  a  new  geometry  text. 

4.  Development  or  brailling  of  a  prog- 
nosis test  in  mathematics  for  use  in  a  school 
for  the  blind. 

5.  The  prevention  of  mistakes  in  brailling 
of  mathematics  texts  due  to  the  misinter- 
pretation of  ink-print  symbols  such  as  the  dot 
used  as  a  multiplication  sign. 
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EQUIPPING  THE   MATHEMATICS   LABORATORY 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


We  have  recently  set  aside  a  room  at 
Perkins  to  be  used  as  a  mathematics  labora- 
tory for  our  algebra  and  geometry  courses. 
In  planning  equipment  we  have  had  several 
objects  in  mind.  First,  there  is  the  need  for 
increasing  the  mathematical  background  of 
our  pupils.  Their  contacts  with  mathematical 
shapes,  for  instance,  are  few  when  compared 
with  the  experiences  of  seeing  pupils.  They 
have  only  a  limited  concept  of  the  many 
varieties  of  triangles,  and  when  asked  to  draw 
one,  they  nearly  always  make  one  that  is 
either  isosceles  or  equilateral.  Invariably, 
one  of  the  sides  is  horizontal.  Four  of  our 
students  completed  a  semester  of  geometry 
without  thinking  once  to  draw  an  obtuse 
triangle. 

I  also  find  that  some  pupils  will  recognize 
an  ellipse  whose  minor  axis  is  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  its  major,  but  fail  to  recog- 
nize one  when  the  ratio  is  less  than  one-half. 
Others  recognize  hexagons  with  two-inch 
sides,  but  are  puzzled  if  the  sides  are  as  long 
as  six  inches.  Or  again,  they  sometimes  do 
not  recognize  familiar  shapes  in  an  un- 
familiar position. 

I  mention  these  instances,  not  so  much 
because  they  are  important  in  themselves, 
but  as  indications  of  the  limited  sense  of 
shape  possessed  by  many  of  our  students. 
To  remedy  this  we  are  trying  to  expose 
them  to  a  wide  variety  of  geometrical  figures 
cut  out  of  masonite  or  wood.  Some  of  these 
figures  are  not  considered  in  our  school 
courses,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  introduce 
them  as  part  of  a  normal  educational  back- 
ground. We  do  not  give  courses  in  solid 
geometry,  or  the  conic  sections,  but  we  have 
a  number  of  wooden  solids,  and  cone  sec- 
tions, and  we  are  constantly  adding  to  them 
as  pupils  inquire  about  some  shape  not  yet 
included  in  our  collection.  In  this  way  we 
are  able  in  some  degree  to  elevate  our  descrip- 
tions above  mere  verbalism. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a 
special    group    of    solids    to    supplement    the 


embossed  pictures  in  our  braille  text  books. 
Our  latest  Algebra  text  by  Betz  provides 
some  examples.  The  embossers  were  faced 
with  the  choice  of  including  them  just  as 
they  are  in  the  printed  text,  using  perspec- 
tive, or  omitting  them  entirely.  It  was 
doubtless  wise  to  include  them;  certainly 
we  have  many  students  with  sufficient  sight 
to  understand  them,  but  to  those  who  do  not 
see  they  are  not  merely  puzzling,  they  are 
misleading.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent misconceptions  from  being  formed,  but 
we  try  to  avoid  them  by  placing  a  model  of 
the  object  in  the  pupil's  hands,  and  persuad- 
ing him  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  picture. 

We  have  also  made  a  few  models  to  eluci- 
date particular  propositions  which  are  im- 
portant, or  are  more  or  less  troublesome. 
Several  that  have  to  do  with  Pythagoras' 
theorem  I  have  brought  with  me.  Two  of 
them  are  jig-saw  puzzles  of  sorts,  in  which 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right 
triangle  can  be  split  up  and  made  to  fit  into 
the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides;  one  is 
to  demonstrate  an  old  Chinese  proof  of  the 
theorem,  and  the  last  shows  how  the  theorem 
can  be  used  to  calculate  the  square  root  of 
numbers  from  two  through  nine.  The  poultry 
class  makes  practical  use  of  Pythagoras' 
theorem  in  laying  out  chicken  runs;  in  fact 
it  is  about  the  only  proposition  in  geometry 
that  is  ever  put  to  use  by  our  students. 

Not  all  our  devices  are  for  use  in  geometry. 
We  have  sets  of  blocks  that  have  proved 
useful  in  demonstrating  the  expansions  of 
(a+b)  (a— b),  (a+b)',  (a-|-b4•c)^  (a+b)', 
(aH-b-fc)'.  At  the  moment  we  are  making 
a  set  to  explain  the  method  of  "completing 
the  square"  in  obtaining  the  formula  for  the 
roots  of  a  quadratic  equation.  This  has  not 
yet  been  tested  in  the  class  room. 

For  graphs  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
brass  plate  available  which  embosses  paper 
18"x24"  in  half-inch  squares,  the  sides  being 
dots  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart.  We  place 
the    paper    on    celotex    boards,    plot    the    re- 
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quired  points  with  pins,  and  build  up  the 
curves  with  rubber  bands.  In  this  way  our 
pupils  have  drawn  a  wide  variety  of  curves. 
During  this  past  year  they  have  plotted  all 
the  conic  sections,  the  logarithmic  curve, 
trigonometric  curves,  and  some  fancy  curves 
such  as  r^sin2x,  r=sin4x.  For  polar  co- 
ordinates we  have  cut  a  series  of  wedges  of 
ten  and  fifteen  degrees,  or  we  use  an  em- 
bossed protractor.  Much  of  our  graph  work 
is  done  out  of  class  periods,  as  it  is  com- 
paratively slow,  and  our  schedule  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  very  much  time  to  it;  but 
graphs  stimulate  curiosity,  and  I  have  often 
found  pupils  plotting  the  curve  of  some 
equation  or  other  to  see  how  it  goes.  They 
seem  to  get  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  out 
of  this,  and  are  often  very  proud  of  the  re- 
sults, and  disappointed  when  lack  of  space 
prevents  us  from  preserving  them. 

We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought 
recently  to  mathematical  instruments,  be- 
cause they  also  permit  the  student  to  do 
things  for  himself.  The  various  devices 
we  have  used  in  the  past  which  prick  out 
lines  and  circles  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
paper,  do  not  give  complete  satisfaction,  but 
we  still  use  them  to  some  extent,  and  are  not 
sure  that  we  have  produced  anything  superior 
to  them.  At  present  we  are  using  brass 
plates  embossed  with  dotted  lines  and  circles. 
The  paper  is  laid  over  the  required  line  on 
the  brass  and  a  grooved  wheel  is  run  over  it, 
producing  a  very  clear  raised  line.  The  chief 
disadvantage  is  the  necessity  for  using  a 
limited  range  of  arcs,  but  our  pupils  have 
used  this  method  to  produce  some  fine  con- 
structions. They  find  it  easier,  and  at  least 
no  slower  than  the  old  way,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement. 

The  most  useful  devices  added  to  our 
apparatus  recently  are  undoubtedly  our  balsa 
wood  boards  which  are  used  for  making 
rough  diagrams.  These  are  not  intended  for 
accurate  constructions,  but  to  take  the  place 
of  the  scratch  pad  on  which  sighted  students 
draw  sketches  freehand.  I  sometimes  use 
them  in  class  for  demonstration,  as  a  public 
school  teacher  uses  a  blackboard.  Points  are 
represented  by  pins,  and  straight  lines  by 
rubber  bands.  A  hardwood  frame  prevents 
the  pins  from  projecting  through  the  back  of 


the  board  and  causing  damage  to  fingers  or 
desks.  Circles  cannot  be  drawn,  so  we  have 
prepared  three  convenient  sizes  embossed  on 
slips  of  paper  which  we  place  in  the  diagram 
as  required.  We  are  preparing  a  few  more 
which  show  two  or  more  intersecting  circles, 
and  with  these  we  believe  we  can  draw  al- 
most any  diagram  normally  required  in  a 
one-year  geometry  course.  It  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  when  a  board  becomes 
pitted  with  use,  soaking  it  in  water  for  a 
few  hours  will  close  up  all  but  the  biggest 
holes. 

The  mathematics  text  books  used  in  the 
public  schools  nowadays  have  many  interest- 
ing features  which  we  cannot  reproduce  in 
our  dreary,  unillustrated  braille  volumes. 
Photographs  of  Boulder  Dam,  or  the  Queen 
Mary,  or  other  engineering  feats  that  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  use  of  mathematics, 
remind  the  pupil  constantly  that  he  is  study- 
ing a  live  science  with  countless  uses.  Un- 
fortunately, our  pupils,  who  know  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  make  practical  use  of  their 
algebra  and  geometry,  do  not  have  these 
reminders  of  how  others  have  used  them. 
We  do,  however,  try  to  make  mathematics  as 
rich  a  subject  as  possible,  and  its  cultural 
value  is  obviously  increased  if  the  pupil  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  applications  of  mathematical 
principles,  particularly  when  they  come  with- 
in his  own  experience.  A  pupil  asked  "Why 
does  our  giant  swing  always  remain  hori- 
zontal? Why  doesn't  it  tilt  as  it  swings?" 
A  verbal  explanation  would  have  been  life- 
less, and  we  answered  the  question  with  a 
model  lawn  swing  which  works  on  the  same 
principle,  demonstrating  that  a  quadrilateral 
whose  opposite  sides  are  equal  is  a  paral- 
lelogram. We  are  also  able  to  study  the 
applications  of  mathematics  in  apparatus 
in  our  museum,  science  laboratory  and  auto- 
mechanics  garage. 

Mathematics  should  bring  to  our  students 
a  sense  of  power;  of  ability  to  accomplish  pre- 
determined ends  with  exactness  and  unfail- 
ing regularity.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in 
providing  means  to  increase  this  sense  that 
most  progress  is  needed.  I  feel  our  pupils 
should  be  able  to  do  more  than  solve  problems 
found  in  a  text  book,  or  to  perform  a  geo- 
metrical  construction.      Thej^   need   exercises 
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that  are  less  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to 
calculate  the  height  of  a  tower  when  certain 
observations  are  given,  and  quite  another 
when  you  have  to  make  those  observations 
yourself.  We  have  no  apparatus  that  makes 
field  problems  of  this  sort  possible,  but  we 
are  experimenting  with  a  photo-electric  cell 
which  we  believe  will  enable  us  to  observe 
the  altitude  of  the  sun.  The  cell  produces  a 
distinctive  buzz  in  headphones  when  directed 
towards  a  light,  and  we  intend  to  use  it  one 
night  in  an  attempt  to  measure  the  altitude 


of  a  flare  on  the  top  of  the  Perkins  tower. 
This  apparatus  will  be  no  clumsier,  and  will 
cost  less  than  some  of  our  physics  devices. 
We  have  no  other  field  apparatus  under  con- 
struction at  the  present  time. 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  we  are  doing  in  our 
mathematics  laboratory  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. It  may  be  that  some  of  these  devices, 
or  similar  oiies,  have  been  tried  elsewhere 
and  found  unsatisfactory;  if  so,  we  are  more 
likely  to  discover  the  fact  at  an  A.  A.  I.  B. 
convention  than  in  any  other  way. 


WHAT  MATHEMATICS  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  A  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

H.  Alton  Davis 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


If  anyone  reading  this  paper  or  listening 
to  it  is  looking  for  dogma  or  conclusiveness 
with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  he  will  be  disappoint- 
ed in  his  search.  If  this  presentation  were 
the  product  of  a  teacher  just  entering  on  his 
work,  or  even  of  a  teacher  just  completing 
a  year  or  two  of  classroom  teaching,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  far  more  definite  in  its  con- 
tentions and  far  more  sweeping  in  its  judg- 
ments. Since  this  work  is  the  result  of  five 
years  of  teaching  experience,  years  full  of 
changing  notions  and  fortunate  disillusion- 
ment relative  to  the  place  of  mathematics  in 
the  lives  of  the  blind,  this  presentation  can 
only  indicate  what  one  teacher  thinks  may 
approach  the  truth.  This  one  teacher  is 
merely  offering  for  consideration  some  of  the 
opinions  which  he  happens  to  hold  at  present; 
he  is  making  no  agreement  that  he  himself 
will  hold  those  opinions  in  the  future,  nor  is 
he  urging  another  to  hold  them  with  him. 

Obviously,  any  teacher  of  mathematics  who 
truly  wrestles  with  his  angel  must  think  and 
talk  objectives  and  procedures  outside  the 
classroom.  Obviously,  too,  any  teacher  who 
lets  his  job  become  part  of  his  life  must  en- 
tertain   certain    generalizations    and    certain 


comparatively  specific  ideas  concerning  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  and  how  he  is  trying  to  do 
it.  This  present  paper,  then,  will  proceed, 
first,  with  a  discussion  of  some  broad  con- 
cepts; secondly,  with  a  discussion  of  a  few 
specific  recommendations  as  to  classroom 
procedure;  and  thirdly,  with  a  discussion 
briefly  summarizing  one  teacher's  present 
convictions. 

No  one  knows  how  many  mathematics 
teachers  still  regard  their  subject  as  a  mental 
discipline  excellent  in  shaping  young  minds 
and  efficient  in  its  capacity  to  transfer  to 
curricular  and  extracurricular  situations.  In- 
asmuch as  teachers  are  human,  no  student  of 
psychology  should  be  astonished  or  angry  to 
hear  teachers  of  mathematics  defend  their 
livelihood  against  the  onslaught  of  theory 
and  experiment  made  in  modern  times  on 
dogma  dealing  with  mental  discipline  and 
transfer  of  training.  Every  teacher  of 
mathematics  might  as  well  realize  that  what 
he  presents  to  his  students  will  not  transfer 
to  any  situation  except  where  there  is 
identity  of  material,  identity  of  method,  or 
identity  of  attitude. 

With  the  frank  admission  of  this  law  of 
transfer  comes,  not  loss,  but  gain.  j^Let  the 
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teacher  genuinely  aim  at  establishing  the 
problem-solving  method  in  his  students.  Let 
him  make  his  subject  touch  as  much  of  life 
as  practicable.  Let  him  so  order  his  teaching 
as  to  make  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
his  students  individually  feel  the  satisfaction 
resulting  from  practice  with  success.  Let 
every  teacher  of  mathematics  turn  his  back 
on  the  common  pedagogical  weaknesses  of 
thinking  his  subject  is  the  one  most  important 
contribution  to  his  students  and  of  deceiving 
and  tiring  his  students  by  trotting  out  all 
heaven  and  earth  as  conclusive  proof  that 
each  one  of  them  should  worship  the  very 
word  mathematics.  Let  every  teacher  set 
himself  the  task  of  teaching  fundamental 
skills  to  all,  and  let  him  grant  himself  the 
privilege  of  imparting  the  larger  utility  and 
the  grander  beauty  of  mathematics  to  the 
few  with  capacity  and  eagerness  to  become 
more  than  neophites. 

Fortunately  for  adolescence  and  for 
mathematics,  the  dogma  that  everyone  must 
study  algebra  and  geometry  is  becoming  a 
memory  rather  than  a  banner.  Happily  for 
the  schools  and  for  the  public  that  supports 
them,  mathematics  is  being  treated  to  the 
scientific  method  of  which  it  is  the  ultimate 
source,  and  students  are  being  classified 
according  to  mathematical-aptitudes  tests, 
with  provision  in  the  curriculum  for  students 
who  lack  the  achievement  or  the  capacity  for 
formal  and  traditional  mathematical  analysis 
beyond  the  grade  level.  One  teacher  advo- 
cates that  even  in  the  smallest  school  for  the 
blind  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  stem  this 
tide  in  curriculum  planning,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  only  the  mathematically  capable 
should  take  algebra  and  geometry,  while  their 
less  elite  schoolmates  are  being  given  credits 
in  other  courses  than  mathematics  or  are 
being  exposed  to  a  course  aimed  to  clinch, 
if  possible,  command  of  the  fundamental 
processes  and  at  introducing  a  few  easy  con- 
cepts linked  with  practical  life.  If  this  is 
done,  a  presentation  of  what  the  world  calls 
most  impractical  becomes  practical  and 
utilitarian  when  given  to  students  with 
mathematical  capacity;  for  whatever  passes 
into  the  life  of  a  student  and  lifts  it  to 
greater  enjoyment  and  comes  out  of  that 
life  in  work  done  for  the  joy  of  the  working, 
is    practical   and   utilitarian,    whether   it    nets 


anyone  a  solitary  penny  or  not.  One  might 
propose  the  slogan,  "Satisfy  the  real  require- 
ments of  all;  satisfy  the  genuine  curiosity  of 
the  few." 

While  this  discussion  deals  with  mathe- 
matics in  schools  for  the  blind,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  here  that  totally  blind  students  with 
the  requisite  capacity  and  achievement  can 
profit  from  and  master  college  mathematics. 
If  such  a  blind  person  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
master  differential  and  integral  calculus,  he 
can  predict  and  appreciate  practically  any 
type  of  graphical  representation  and  can 
teach  intelligently  and  forcefully  anything  in 
high-school  mathematics. 

To  have  ready  for  inspection  all  the 
specific  facts  that  have  given  rise  to  the 
preceding  inductions  would  be  impossible; 
to  present  even  a  few  fair  and  typical  in- 
stances would  clog  any  convention  and  de- 
feat any  chance  for  a  treatment  such  as  this 
present  one  to  get  a  listening,  interested,  re- 
sponsive audience.  Nor  can  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  more  specific  recommendations  for 
procedure  be  attempted.  What  follows,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  brief  enough  to  suggest  dis- 
cussion, not  so  tedious  as  to  discourage  it. 

Will  it  shock  anyone  to  learn  that  at  least 
one  teacher  of  mathematics  without  sight 
maintains  that  so-called  "Mental  arithmetic" 
is  over-emphasized  in  schools  for  the  blind? 
"Mental  arithmetic"  is  of  great  value  in  its 
place;  but  many  blind  persons  have  allowed 
themselves  to  struggle  thoughtlessly  through 
long,  involved  problems  without  bestirring 
themselves  to  realize  that  great  accuracy 
might  be  insured  and  much  time  might  be 
saved  by  committing  such  intricate  calcula- 
tions and  manipulations  to  paper  as  other 
normal  people  do.  Many  good  blind  mathe- 
maticians find  themselves  either  too  incom- 
petent because  of  poor  training  or  too  inert 
because  of  shiftless  habit  to  add  or  substract 
a  long  row  of  logarithms  successfully,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  inability  to  commit  to  writing 
a  fairly  long  problem  in  advanced  algebra. 
If  this  is  true  of  good  mathematicians,  what 
of  bad  ones?  Adequate  methods  are  at  hand 
for  all  the  fundamental  processes  except  long 
division;  and  the  simple  expedient  of  teach- 
ing the  student  to  turn  his  paper  over  after 
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writing  one  form  of  an  equation,  putting  the 
slate  below  the  previous  material,  thus  being 
able  to  feel  what  he  has  written,  will  get  a 
blind  person  through  integral  calculus.  Even 
college  students  extensively  using  tables  not 
available  in  Braille  should  be  sufficiently  in- 
dependent and  careful  to  analyze  their  prob- 
lems, determine  what  tabular  material  is 
needed,  and  secure  a  reader  who  can  dictate 
that  material  quickly  and  accurately. 

Most  people  having  to  do  with  the  blind 
will  agree  that  visual  handicap  of  any  rather 
serious  nature  leads  to  auditory-mindedness. 
Students  without  sight  tend  to  hear  a  great 
deal  more  of  what  goes  on  about  them  in  the 
classroom  than  those  with  sight.  For  this 
reason,  a  teaching  procedure  wherein  each 
student  is  working  at  his  own  problem  and 
at  his  own  speed  presents  a  real  problem  in 
concentration,  provided  individual  oral  in- 
struction is  part  of  that  procedure.  This  is 
true  in  all  classes  for  the  blind,  even  though 
the  teacher  speaks  very  softly;  and  the 
tendency  for  the  blind  to  hear  whatever  is  to 
be  heard  upsets  much  individual  work  in  a 
class  in  mathematics.  If  anyone  feels  this 
contention  is  not  really  true,  let  him  conceive 
a  situation  in  which  he  is  studying  or  calcu- 
lating with  his  eyes  while  the  words  that 
others  are  asking  about,  are  definitely  within 
the  outer  field  of  his  vision.  Unless  one  still 
believes  that  blind  people  just  naturally  have 
better  concentration  than  sighted  people,  he 
must  take  this  situation  into  account  in  plan- 
ning his  procedures. 

Certainly  a  classroom  teacher  of  but  five 
years'  experience  should  be  cautious  in 
arraigning  the  type  of  job  done  by  those  print- 
ing mathematics  texts,  particularly  when  that 
job  is  done  thoughtfully  and  painstakingly  in 
Braille.  Many  printer's  errors  do  occur, 
however,  in  Braille  texts;  to  give  but  one  in- 
stance, a  decimal  point  is  often  put  in  Braille 
where  a  dot  multiplication  sign  occurs  in  ink, 
with  errors  in  student  calculation  as  a  result. 
Furthermore,  tables  of  logarithms  taking  ten 
columns  and  two  pages  for  one  complete 
characteristic  of  two  figures  and  its  ten 
divisions  should  at  least  be  placed  on  facing 
pages,  that  the  student  may  arrive  at  some 
slight  speed  in  calculation.  Finally,  tests 
should  be  made  to  determine  whether  blind 
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students  better  comprehend  an  equation 
graph  done  with  a  solid  curve  on  dotted 
squared  paper,  as  it  is  now  represented  in 
algebra  texts  in  Braille,  or  whether  more 
facile  understanding  would  result  if  the  work 
were  done  with  a  dotted  curve  on  solid-lined 
squared  paper.  Any  editing  should  be  done 
by  more  than  one  instructor  of  mathematics. 

Each  mathematics  teacher  has  his  own 
special  devices  and  uses  those  of  others.  As 
everyone  knows,  many  individual  classroom 
teachers  have  contributed  to  diagramatic  and 
graphic  representation,  and  better  work  would 
be  done  for  the  blind  if  suggestions,  methods, 
and  devices  were  shared  by  all.  Accompany- 
ing this  paper  is  a  table  of  logarithms  which 
has  proved  very  effective  in  an  advanced 
algebra  unit  and  far  superior  to  the  table  in 
the  Braille  text.  Students  using  this  table 
were  able  to  calculate  more  quickly  than 
students  using  the  inkprint  tables,  except 
that  in  adding  logarithms  of  many  numbers, 
sighted  students  were  swifter.  Although  the 
use  of  the  table  is  obvious  to  any  mathematics 
teacher,  an  explanation  does  accompany  it. 
The  logarithms  were  embossed  on  fifteen 
aluminum  plates,  the  first  plate  containing 
the  logarithms  corresponding  to  the  first  six' 
cards  in  the  file,  the  second  to  the  second  six 
and  so  on.  Cards  were  out  and  placed  over 
the  aluminum  plate;  copies  were  made  and 
sorted;  and  a  box  was  designed  through  ex- 
perimentation to  allow  for  easy  manipulation 
of  the  cards.  One  can  readily  learn  to  find  a 
logarithm  or  an  antilogarithm  with  one  hand 
and  write  down  findings  with  the  other  simul- 
taneously. Naturally,  many  other  tables 
might  be  made  in  this  way. 

It  will  not  take  the  judgment  of  a  mathe- 
matics teacher  to  notice  at  once  how  inade- 
quate this  paper  is  in  many,  many  respects. 
No  doubt  many  subjects  have  been  neglected 
and  many  overdone.  A  brief  summary  may 
serve,  at  least,  to  make  the  work  somewhat 
less  hectic. 

The  teacher  of  mathematics  should  not  fear 
the  scientific  method  as  applied  to  his  ob- 
jectives and  procedure;  he  should  cultivate  a 
program  prescribing  a  necessary  minimum  for 
all  and  offering  mathematics  without  limit  for 
a  few;   he   should  train   for  manual   skill  in 
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calculation  as  well  as  for  mental  skill;  he 
should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  visually 
handicapped  people  are  usually  disturbed  by 
talk  of  a  mathematical  nature  when  they 
themselves  are  trying  to  calculate;  he  should 
aim  at  securing  the  best  possible  Braille  texts; 
and  he  should  pool  his  methods  and  his 
devices. 


Surely  no  one  will  think  for  an  instant 
that  one  who  advocates  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  puts  them  all  into 
practice  at  all  times  in  his  work.  This  ad- 
vocate, however,  does  believe  in  what  he  has 
presented;  and  he  does  try  to  keep  the  real 
classroom  in  touch  with  his  deliberate,  ideal 
planning. 


Sectional  Meeting 
ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT  TEACHERS 

Miss  Lillian  Ricks,  Chairman 


The  Elementary  Teachers'  Sectional  meet- 
ing met  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2:00  P.  M. 
with  Miss  Lillian  Ricks,  Alabama,  presiding. 

Mrs.  Alma  Reid,  Iowa,  was  appointed 
secretary. 

Fifty-two  were  present. 

Many  helpful  and  inspirational  suggestions 
were  presented  in  the  following  papers,  and 
a  very  fine  spirit  shown  in  each  discussion. 

The  first  speaker,  Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield, 
Ohio,  gave  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "An 
Adequate  Course  of  Study  in  Reading  for 
the  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades." 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mrs.  Sue  Stuart 
Brame,  Mississippi,  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cole, 
Illinois. 


"An  Adequate  Course  of  Study  in  English 
for  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades," 
Miss  Susan  Lewis  and  Miss  Marie  Azdit, 
Missouri. 

Discussion  led  by  Miss  Margaret  Shirley 
and  Miss  Ruth  Barber,  Wisconsin,  and  Miss 
Burk  from  Kansas. 

"An  Adequate  Course  of  Study  in  English 
for  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Grades,"  Mrs.  Irma  McAtee,  Iowa. 

"Teaching  the  Retarded  Blind  Child,"  Mrs. 
Jessie  Royer-Greaves,  Pennsylvania.  All 
were  impressed  with  the  fine,  constructive 
work  being  done  in  her  school. 

Alma  Reid,  Iowa, 

Secretary. 


AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  READING 
FOR  THE  PRMARY  GRADES 

Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
need  for  revision  of  the  curricula  of  our 
schools  for  the  past  ten  years.  There  is 
common  agreement  that  the  traditional  pro- 
gram suited  to  the  needs  of  an  earlier  social 


and  economic  order  is  not  suited  to  present- 
day  conditions. 

Curriculum  and  course  of  study  are  some- 
times   used    synonomously.      For    example, 
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Davis  states:  "The  curriculum  is  the  course 
of  study."  When  this  curriculum  is  looked 
upon  as  being  composed  of  the  actual  ex- 
periences children  have  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
consider  it  as  synonomous  with  the  course 
of  study.  The  29th  Year  Book  says  that  a 
"Course  of  study  is  the  material  w^hich  sets 
forth  for  the  teacher  such  items  as  the  ob- 
jectives and  content  of  a  given  subject,  and 
the  activities  and  books  to  be  used  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  results."  A  good  course 
of  study  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  development 
of  a  good  curriculum. 

Reading  is  the  most  important  subject  of 
the  curriculum.  It  is  fundamental  to  all  in- 
formation that  may  be  gained  through  the 
printed  page  and  is  the  means  by  which  we 
learn  to  appreciate  life  beyond  the  range  of 
our  immediate  environment.  Through  read- 
ing we  are  taught  to  think  clearly;  to  judge 
wisely;  to  employ  our  leisure  moments 
profitably  as  well  as  enjoyably  and  to  develop 
broad  and  intelligent  ideals  of  life  and  con- 
duct. 

Today,  reading  is  considered  as  a  means 
of  extending  the  experiences  of  girls  and  boys. 
Teachers  attach  far  greater  importance  to 
intelligent  silent  reading  than  formerly. 

Because  reading  is  so  closely  bound  up 
with  all  other  school  subjects  and  with  daily 
living,  it  is  imperative  that  the  teaching  of  it 
be  such  that  reading  in  all  of  its  ramifications 
may  function  fully  and  successfully. 

In  the  light  of  the  normal  progress  children 
usually  make  in  reading  and  of  their  interests 
and  needs,  it  has  seemed  justifiable  to  recog- 
nize reading  authorities  and  to  organize  the 
usual  reading  program  into  five  important 
periods  or  divisions.  These  periods  follow 
briefly: 

1.  Period  of  preparation  —  pre-school, 
kindergarten,  early  part  of  first  grade. 

'  2.  Initial  period  of  reading  instruction — 
introduce  pupils  to  reading  as  a  thought- 
getting  process  and  to  develop  ability  to 
read  independently  and  intelligently  very 
simple  passages. 

3.  The  period  of  rapid  progress  in  funda- 
mental attitudes,  habits  and  skills — on  which 


intelligent  interpretation,  fluent,  accurate  oral 
reading  depend;  2,  3  and  4  grades. 

4.  The  period  of  wide  reading  to  extend 
and  enrich  experience  and  to  cultivate  im- 
portant reading  attitudes,  habits  and  tastes; 
4,  5  and  6  grades. 

5.  The  period  of  refinement  of  specific 
reading  attitudes,  habits  and  tastes. 

There  is  need  for  a  more  clearly  defined 
and  generally  accepted  point  of  view  regard- 
ing the  amount  and  quality  of  reading  to  be 
done  by  children  in  the  lower  elementary 
grades.  Among  many  controversial  points 
in  this  field  which  would  repay  study  is  that 
which  involves  an  evaluation  of  procedures. 
Which  is  more  valuable  in  building  up  skills 
in  reading  in  the  2,  3  and  4  grades,  extensive 
individual  reading  or  class  reading?  It  is 
often  stated  that  pupils  tend  to  work  in 
different  ways  at  varying  age  levels.  If  this 
be  true,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  difference 
in  chronological  age  would  affect  their  re- 
sponses to  procedures  in  reading.  It  is 
recommended  that  both  procedures  be  used 
in  grades  2,  3,  4,  since  both  are  equally 
effective  in  building  up  general  reading 
ability  and  both  have  other  important  values. 

Extensive  individual  reading  could  be  used 
more  than  class  reading  since  it  has  more 
value  for  the  development  of  desirable  atti- 
tudes, habits  and  skills  in  reading  in  addition 
to  equal  effectiveness  in  building  up  general 
reading  ability. 

Class  reading  could  be  used  sparingly  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  developing  accuracy, 
its  one  proved  value  outside  of  also  building 
up  general  reading  ability. 

The  time-program  for  both  procedures  is 
typical  of  all  public  schools,  as  follows: 

2nd  grade — 60  minutes. 
3rd  grade — 60  minutes. 
4th  grade — 45  minutes. 

This  includes  oral  reading,  silent  reading, 
preparation  for  reading,  reading  drill,  reading 
seatwork  and  discussion  of  material  read. 
The  program  should  be  flexible  enough  so 
that  if  by  chance  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
is  given  to  reading  one  day  the  time  may  be 
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made  up  the  next  day.  Reading  time  should 
not  be  used  to  prepare  work  in  other  sub- 
jects, however  that  which  correlates  should 
be  used. 

Of  all  the  factors  which  make  for  progress 
in  Primary  reading  intelligence  is  probably 
the  most  significant.     In  all  types  of  reading 


in  comprehension,  it  is  desirable  for  the  child 
to  know  promptly  whether  his  responses  are 
correct  or  incorrect.  If  he  can  learn  to  cor- 
rect his  own  interpretations,  his  progress  is 
likely  to  be  more  rapid.  Constant  use  of  in- 
formal tests  used  by  the  teacher  check  com- 
prehension. These  tests  should  be  varied 
so  as  to  test  different  skills. 


AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  LANGUAGE 
FOR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

Miss  Susan  Lewis 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


One  of  our  University  Presidents  says, 
"The  greatest  possession  a  boy  or  girl  can 
have  is  the  power  to  use  the  English  language; 
the  ability  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  say  things." 

Since  language  is  the  expression  of  thought, 
before  a  child  can  express  himself  freely,  he 
must  have  something  in  which  he  is  interested 
to  talk  about.  In  home  or  school  life  the 
child  shares  with  others  his  every  day  ex- 
periences. 

The  objective  is  to  help  the  child  relate  his 
experiences  in  such  an  interesting  manner 
that  it  will  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  class  or  anyone  listening.  He  is  eager 
to  tell  his  ideas  to  others. 

The  teacher's  duty  is  to  help  create  the 
desires  and  motivate  any  original  ideas  given 
by  them.  Her  aim  should  be  to  establish  the 
best  language  habits. 

The  use  of  good  English  should  be  required 
in  the  development  of  every  subject  through 
the  course  of  study.  Every  lesson  should  be 
a  language  lesson.  Only  as  this  is  done  can 
the  school  expect  to  establish  good  language 
habits. 

These  should  be  the  objectives  in  language: 

1.  To  establish  the  habit  of  distinct  ar- 
ticulation and  the  use  of  well-modu- 
lated natural  tones  in  all  work. 

2.  To  develop  originality  and  variety  of 
expression. 


3.  To  allow  the  child  freedom  and  en- 
courage the  initiative  in  relating  his 
experiences. 

4.  To  develop  the  desire  to  express  ideas, 
concisely,  clearly,  and  correctly. 

5.  To  correct  common  errors  of  speech. 

Relating  and  hearing  each  others'  experi- 
ences will  enlarge  and  enrich  his  vocabulary. 
Forming  such  habits  and  creating  desires 
from  kindergarten  through  the  lower  grades 
will  help  develop  personality. 

Suggested  Subject  Matter. 
Topics  of  Conversation. 

1.  Activities  at  home. 

2.  Incidents  in  the  school  room  or  at 
play. 

3.  Relating  various  experiences  on  the 
farm. 

4.  Need  for  fireman,  policeman,  grocery- 
man  and  milkman. 

5.  Various  activities. 

6.  Playing  store,  buying  and  selling. 

7.  Giving  a  party,  verbal  invitations, 
greeting  guests,  forms  of  entertain- 
ment, departure  of  guests. 

8.  Relating  experiences  on  vacation  trips, 
walks  in  the  park,  observing  trees, 
flowers,  nuts,  birds,  and  animals. 

9.  Relating  experiences  at  the  Zoo. 

10.  Listening  to  stories  which  are  then 
reproduced  such  as  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Valentine,  and  Easter. 
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11.  Short  stories  relating  to  birthdays  of 
great  men. 

12.  Poems  enjoyed  through  hearing  them, 
then  memorized. 

13.  Dictation  of  short   sentences. 

14.  Use  of  capitals,  punctation  marks  in- 
cluding the  period  and  question  mark. 

More  oral  than  written  work  should  be 
given  in  these  grades.  The  greater  part  of  the 
written   expression   in   these  grades   consists 


of  copying  sentences  and  poems  from  readers. 
All  written  work  should  be  examined,  mis- 
takes corrected,  and  the  paper  rewritten.  In 
the  lower  grades  better  results  will  be  se- 
cured if  the  work  is  done  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  teacher.  It  will  prevent  the 
forming  of  many  bad  habits. 

After  all  has  been  done,  we  cannot  but 
develop  freedom,  initiative,  ambition,  and 
imagination,  all  of  which  endow  the  child 
with  greater  personality. 


AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  LANGUAGE 
FOR  THE  THIRD  GRADE 

Miss  Marie  Adzit 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Language  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
course  in  the  curriculum.  The  graduate,  in 
his  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  may  lay  aside  all 
other  subjects  he  had  while  in  school,  but  his 
language  he  must  take  with  him  in  his  home, 
in  his  social  life  and  in  the  business  world. 

The  aim  in  planning  an  adequate  course  of 
study  should  be  to  lead  the  child  to  love  his 
mother  tongue;  to  enable  him  to  enlarge  and 
refine  his  vocabulary;  to  appreciate  good 
literature;  to  cultivate  a  pleasing  voice  and 
acquire  good  posture;  to  speak  with  force- 
fulness,  ease  and  clearness. 

The  oral  work  already  begun  in  the  grades 
below,  should  carry  over  to  the  third  grade. 
The  subject  matter  for  this  work  should  grow 
out  of  the  various  school  activities  that  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  child's  experiences 
and  which  will  meet  his  expressional  needs. 

He  should  be  able  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion intelligently,  to  make  announcements  and 
explanations  clearly,  to  give  directions  and  to 
take  them.  He  should  know  the  titles  and 
authors  of  books  and  poems  that  he  has  read, 
and  should  be  able  to  make  a  brief  statement 
about  them. 

A  club  should  be  formed  in  which  each 
member   of   the   class   would   discuss    stories 


and  articles  found  in  books  and  magazines. 
Not  only  would  such  a  club  encourage  the 
child  to  read  more  widely  but  it  would  teach 
him  to  call  meetings  to  order  and  to  dismiss 
them.  There  should  be  originality  in  his 
story  telling.  He  should  know  how  to  use 
the  telephone  so  that  he  could  call  his  home 
or  make  friendly  calls,  and  should  know 
something  about  telephone  etiquette. 

At  this  stage  in  his  development  the  child 
should  begin  his  written  work,  the  founda- 
tion for  which  has  been  laid  through  oral 
expression  He  should  be  lead  by  easy  steps 
through  the  difficulties  of  writing  invitations, 
acceptances,  and  regrets,  letters  of  thanks, 
friendly  letters  and  simple  business  letters; 
and  should  know  how  to  address  and  stamp 
envelopes.  He  should  be  able  to  write  an 
original  story  with  continuity  of  thought  the 
sentences  following  in  sequence.  He  should 
know  the  importatnce  of  having  a  good  open- 
ing sentence  and  one  of  equal  interest  with 
which  to  close  the  story. 

He  should  know  how  to  capitalize:  the 
first  word  of  a  sentence,  every  new  line  of 
poetry,  important  words  in  the  title,  initials, 
personal  pronoun  I,  Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss,  geo- 
graphical words,  names  of  persons,  days  of 
the  week,  months,  and  special  holidays.     He 
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should  be  able  to  place  commas  in  sentences 
such  as,  "I  can  play  baseball,  basketball  and 
soft  ball."  He  should  know  the  use  of  the 
apostrophe  and  should  recognize  contractions 
in  which  the  apostrophe  occurs.  He  should 
know  the  past  of  is,  was,  go,  and  other  simple 
verbs. 

He  should  know  the  meaning  of  a  state- 
ment, an  asking  sentence,  an  excited  (or 
exclamatory  sentence),  and  the  marks  to  be 
used  after  each.  He  should  know  what  a 
sentence  is,  and  that  every  sentence  should 
have  a  noun  and  a  verb.  He  should  know 
how  to  paragraph,  and  should  be  able  to 
eliminate  useless  words. 

A  series  of  units  should  be  set  up  which 
might  embrace  such  topics  as: 

1.  Sharing  our  vacation  fun. 

2.  Circus  animals — how  they  are  trained 
— where  they  come  from  and  how  they  live 
during  the  winter. 

3.  Changes  that  take  place  in  Autumn 
in  the  world  around  us. 

4.  Farm  animals. 

5.  Wild  flowers. 

6.  Birds. 

7.  Trees. 

8.  Our   book   friends   and   how   to   treat 
them,  etc. 


There  should  be  available  material  suitable 
for  carrying  out  such  units.  All  material 
should  be  evaluated  and  only  that  which  con- 
tributes to  the  growth  of  the  child  in  language 
should  be  used.  All  language  interest  should 
center  around  the  unit  until  it  has  been 
brought  to  its  completion.  Poems  should  be 
memorized.  The  pupil  should  take  dictation 
accurately  and  with  average  degree  of  speed. 

Dramatization  and  language  games  en- 
courage group  work,  initiative,  and  the  spirit 
of  play — all  of  which  are  so  important  in  the 
life  of  a  growing  child. 

Speech  should  include  articulation,  enuncia- 
tion and  pronunciation. 

There  can  be  no  fixed  course  of  study.  It 
should  be  flexible  to  meet  the  changes  that  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  education.  The 
child  should  have  freedom.  He  should  be 
happy  in  his  work  and  should  feel  free  to  dis- 
cuss anything  that  might  arise  in  the  language 
lesson.  If  he  makes  worthwhile  suggestions 
they  should  be  used  as  part  of  the  classroom 
exercise.  The  teacher  should  guide  and 
direct  him.  Through  the  careful  guidance  of 
a  wise  teacher  the  child  will  realize  the  need 
for  learning.  He  will  understand  that 
language  training  is  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing him  to  speak  and  write  effectively;  to  de- 
velop personality,  and  to  give  him  a  normal 
outlook  on  life. 


AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  FOURTH, 
FIFTH.  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  GRADES 

Mrs.  Irma  Vanderveer  McAtee 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 


The  course  of  study  in  any  school  is  merely 
a  map  to  indicate  the  various  highways  that 
the  traveller  may  follow  to  reach  the  world 
of  humanity.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end;  not 
the  end  itself.  I  doubt  if  any  course  of  study 
in  English  can  achieve  such  a  high  rank  of 
perfection  as  to  be  adequate,  but  I  do  believe 
that  an  outline  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
teacher,  a  teacher  all  aglow  with  the  love  of 


life,  can  be  helpful  in  leading  boys  and  girls 
to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  the 
art  of  living. 

A  course  of  study  must  be  flexible  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  pupils  with 
varied  backgrounds.  In  spite  of  plans,  per- 
haps because  of  them,  problems  arise.  We 
learn  from  our  individual  students.     In   the 
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primary  department  one  of  the  teachers  kept 
a  little  blind  boy,  who  had  been  quite  a  trial, 
after  class.  In  desperation  she  asked  finally, 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  teacher 
and  had  a  little  boy  who  refused  to  do  what 
the  teacher  asked  and  what  the  other  children 
expected?"  He  considered  for  a  moment  and 
then  answered,  "If  I  were  a  teacher  and  had 
that  little  boy,  I'd  teach  him  something." 
After  all  the  little  boy's  advice  reveals  the 
true  objective  of  any  course  of  study — to 
teach  the  child  something  so  that  he  may  live 
fully  and  completely. 

In  planning  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the 
truth  that  the  child  in  the  classroom  is  greater 
than  books  and  activities  and  more  important 
than  the  teacher.  As  English  instructors,  our 
concern,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  with  the 
language  the  child  should  use  but  with  the 
thoughts  which  he  possesses  and  which  he 
tries  to  utter.  We  should  be  so  interested  in 
his  vivid  portrayal  of  an  act  of  skill  on  the 
athletic  field  that  we  overlook  his  reference 
to  the  participant  as  a  "guy."  We  have  to 
start  at  the  child's  language  level.  He  needs 
to  be  encouraged  to  use  the  words  he  knows, 
before  he  will  search  for  the  exact  word  with 
which  to  paint  his  thought  picture.  We  should 
be  so  alert  for  worthwhile  ideas  in  these 
pupils  of  ours  that  our  interested  listening, 
perhaps,  even  worshipful  attention,  will  cause 
the  student  to  choose  his  words  with  the 
same  care  that  the  artist  uses  when  he  selects 
his  colors.  If  the  child  discovers  that  he 
has  ideas  of  worth,  he  will  decide  lAiat  "guy" 
is  not  fine  enough  for  his  topic.  Like  Tommy 
in  Sir  James  Barrie's  Sentimental  Tommy,  he 
will  insist  on  the  right  word.  Before  he 
knows  what  is  happening  he  will  become  a 
collector  in  that  fascinating  hobby — words. 
Our  students  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest 
are  capable  of  having  splendid  meditations. 
Christ,  the  Great  Teacher,  because  he  recog- 
nized this  ability  in  children,  taught  his 
disciples  by  placing  a  little  child  in  their 
group. 

English,  then,  as  I  have  stated  before,  is 
only  a  means  to  the  end,  which  end  is  ex- 
pression. Charles  Gray  Shaw  in  The  Road 
to  Culture  quotes  Dr.  Anna  Mills,  a  psycho- 
analyst, who  suggesting  that  disease  is  often 
an  uncarved  statue  or  unwritten  play,  says, 


"The  goal  of  life  is  creativeness.  The  tre- 
mendous urge  to  express  one's  self  fully, 
when  it  is  unrealized,  cannot  do  anything  but 
cause  one  to  become  sick."  Since  the  blind 
child  must  live  in  a  world  stimulated  by 
thought  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  sighted 
child,  he  needs  ease  and  fluency  in  his  writing 
and  his  speaking.  When  the  course  of  study 
in  English  does  away  with  that  impossible 
state  of  affairs,  the  pupil's  remark,  "I  know 
what  I  want  to  say,  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
say  it,"  that  course  of  study  approaches 
adequacy. 

Because  we  think  that  articulation  needs 
more  emphasis  than  punctuation,  we  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  creative  writing  in  all 
our  grades.  To  have  something  to  say  is 
more  vital  than  to  know  how  to  punctuate 
with  nothing  to  require  periods  or  commas. 
It  is  surprising  how  a  student's  carelessness 
in  spelling  and  punctuation  disappears  almost 
over  night  when  on  some  fortunate  day  he 
happens  to  produce  an  original  comment  suit- 
able for  publication.  The  boy's  interest  is 
aroused  when  the  instructor  says  to  him 
some  such  words  as,  "John,  I  liked  your  last 
paper.  You  expressed  that  thought  well."  His 
enthusiasm  begins  when  the  teacher  adds, 
"I  know  a  children's  corner  in  a  certain 
magazine.  I  believe  your  idea  is  worth  con- 
sideration." John  probably  squirms  and 
stammers,  "Not  really!" 

Then  the  teacher  explains  that  the  article 
needs  revision.  John  agrees  to  think  it  over 
and  to  rewrite  the  theme.  He  learns  the 
simple  requirements  for  the  typed  manuscript. 
He  is  eager  to  prepare  a  neat,  correct  copy 
to  send  to  a  real  editor,  not  just  for  a  teacher 
and,  maybe,  a  waste  basket. 

Two  weeks  later  John  comes  to  his  teacher, 
to  whom  he  hands  an  official  envelope.  In- 
side is  an  acceptance  slip  and  a  little  fee! 
When  the  class  meets,  not  only  John  sees 
the  value  of  punctuation  and  English  correct- 
ness, but  all  his  classmates  have  a  new  es- 
teem for  grammar.  They  are  anxious  to  learn 
how  much  writers,  authors  of  their  own 
books,  receive.  The  study  of  literature  gains 
aew  merit  in  their  minds.  From  that  day  on 
written  composition  is  performed  with  zest, 
for  no  one  knows  but  what  his  essay  may 
catch  the  teacher's  fancy  and  be  sent  to  some 
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children's  editor  or  contest.  The  drama, 
which  has  been  described,  is  repeated  many 
times  by  different  boys  and  girls 

Church  papers,  newspapers,  children's  mag- 
azines, and  contests  aflford  opportunities  for 
publication  of  outstanding  juvenile  efforts. 
Most  of  the  periodicals  offer  at  least  a  small 
recompense.  The  size  of  the  payment 
matters  little  when  it  inspires  pupils  with  a 
desire  for  neatness  and  accuracy  in  expression 
and  with  an  alertness  for  ideas.  If  the  article 
is  not  accepted,  the  pupil  enjoys  the  thrill 
of  hearing  from  an  editor,  in  most  cases  tries 
harder  than  ever. 

I  remember  one  seventh  grade.  The  boys 
were  jolly,  likeable  youths,  but  like  some 
others  they  had  the  notion  that  the  use  of 
good  English  stamped  the  user  as  a  sissy. 
They  rather  scoffed  at  poetry,  too,  although 
they  liked  stories,  especially  animal  stories, 
such  as.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly  and  Call 
of  the  Wild.  The  class  had  finished  reading 
"Young  Lochinvar"  and  "Daffodils,"  two 
widely  different  poems.  Scott's  poem  met 
with  unanimous  approval,  but  several  indi- 
viduals were  somewhat  skeptical  in  regard 
to  Wordsworth's  lines.  Before  the  class 
ended  the  entire  group  could  quote  "Loch- 
invar" and  rather  enjoyed  the  feat  of 
memorizing  the  poem  in  a  short  class  period. 
The  assignment  for  the  next  day  was  to 
bring  a  Braille  copy  of  a  prose  description 
of  some  event  of  pleasure.  The  student 
could  use  words  that  appealed  to  sight,  if  he 
could  see  at  all,  to  sound,  taste  or  smell. 
Each  student  read  aloud  his  theme.  After- 
wards everyone  tried  to  reduce  his  thought 
to  verse.  "Daffodils"  and  a  few  ballads  were 
recalled  to  give  the  students  a  feeling  for 
rhythms.  At  the  close  of  the  recitation, 
papers  were  collected  and  students  were  per- 
mitted to  work  on  the  same  fancy  or  bring 
another  to  class  the  next  day.  From  that 
group  came  this  poem,  "Sunset,"  by  Richard 
Peters,  a  totally  blind  boy  of  twelve. 

I  gaze  in  awe  upon  the  scene 
That  greets  my  wondering  eye: 

The  golden  hour  serene 
Is  slowly  drawing  nigh. 


The  sunset  with  its  different  tints 
Comes   quickly  without  warning; 

And  when  you  see  its  last  red  glints 
You  know  it's  hid  till  morning. 

It  shows  like  fire  up  in  the  sky, 

But  slowly  it  grows  fainter; 
I  know  that  this  is  not  a  lie, 

That  God's  the  greatest  painter. 

The  poem  was  sent  to  the  Junior  World, 
a  Judson  Press  publication,  and  within  a 
week  Richard  received  a  small  acceptance 
fee  for  his  verse,  which  was  published  in  the 
department,  "Junior  Journal,"  May  29,  1937. 
One  year  later,  in  the  same  publication  for 
May  28,  1938,  appeared  "The  Blizzard,"  a 
poem  by  Robert  Burns,  another  seventh 
grade  boy  from  a  different  class  at  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind.  This  student,  who 
heartily  detests  the  study  of  grammar  as 
grammar,  now  tries  to  spell  and  punctuate 
correctly  the  simplest  assignment.  In  the 
past  two  years  the  publication  of  some  thirty 
writings  by  the  pupils  at  the  Iowa  School 
has  tended  to  increase  the  interest  in  English. 
Regardless,  however,  of  all  our  enthusiasm, 
we  still  have  to  stress  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation, although  creative  writing  does  answer 
the  child's  question,  "What's  the  use  of 
grammar?" 

Spring  called  forth  poems  on  Spring;  one 
by  a  fifth  grade  girl  and  one  by  a  ninth  grade 
girl,  both  of  which  were  accepted  by  pub- 
lishers. 

The  Coming  of  Spring 

By  Phyllis  Hansen  (Fifth  Grade) 

The  snowy  winter  now  is  past. 
And  the  birds  have  come  at  last; 
The  grass  has  started  green; 
In  the  woods  sweet  flowers  are  seen. 

The  sky  is  crystal  clear; 
On  every  lip,  a  song  you  hear; 
The  trees  begin  their  leaves  to  show. 
For  all  the  children  love  it  so. 

The  farmer  toils  away 
Planting  crops  and  making  hay; 
And  all  the  things  that  were  before, 
Are  made  anew  once  more. 
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The  Song  of  Spring 

By  Dorothy  Lowery  (Ninth  Grade) 

The  song  of  spring  is  everywhere, 
When  birds  sing  with  rapturous  note; 
Winging  their  way  through  the  sky,  without 

a  care, 
Like   clouds   through    the    sky,    they   gently 

float. 

The  song  of  spring  is  seen  again 
In  the  wild  flowers  that  grow; 
Their  home  is  in  each  meadow  lane 
About  this  time  you  know. 

The  song  of  spring  is  seen  once  more 
By  the  little  babbling  brook. 
Where  sits  a  little  boy  on  shore 
With  fishing  rod  and  hook. 

The  song  of  spring  is  rippling  low 
Upon  us  all  today. 
Oh,  if  only  spring  didn't  have  to  go 
And  all  year-round  could  stay. 


A    sixth    grade     student,     Calla     Bennice, 
wrote  in  this  mood: 

"Raining!  Raiding!"  sang  the  sparrow, 
"This  will  fill  my  bathing  pool." 
"Raining,"   whispered  all  the  flowers, 
"Now  we  shall  be  bright  and  cool." 

"Raining>"  and  the  grasses  murmured- 
"Oh,  how  good  for  thirsty  roots," 
"Raining!   Raining!"   shouted  Johnny, 
"I  can  wear  my  rubber  boots." 


Hallowe'en  produced  prose  bits  as  follows: 

"Hallowe'en  night  was  far  spent,  when  in 
the  wee  hours  of  morning  the  school  campus 
rested  still  and  quiet  in  the  darkness,  while 
in  the  distance  arose  the  dim  outlines  of 
large  buildings.  Suddenly,  from  behind  one 
of  these,  darted  four  white  figures,  who 
romped  across  the  campus  in  a  mysterious 
fashion  as  if  with  malicious  intent.  But  no — 
a  light  from  a  window  revealed  I.  S.  B. 
track  men  ready  for  an  early  morning  work- 
out." 
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"Outside  among  the  lofty  gruesome 
branches  of  the  oak  trees  the  wind  howled 
and  rattled  the  windows  of  a  large  cabin 
room  lighted  by  a  glowing  fire  in  the  stone 
hearth.  Around  the  warmth  of  the  blaze 
clustered  a  group  of  boys  and  girls,  who  sat 
paralyzed,  with  all  eyes  fixed  upon  an  old 
weird  lady,  dressed  in  the  long  black  gown 
of  a  witch,  who  held  a  Jack-O-Lantern 
while  she  moaned  a  ghost  story." 


November  brought  thoughts  of  ducks  and 
snow  to  August  Visek  and  Paul  Van  der 
Waal,  who  wrote  the  following  lines  one  day 
during  class,  after  the  instructor  had  studied 
with  them,   "To  A  Waterfowl." 

Across  the  autumn  sky. 

A  flock  of  ducks  southward  their  chief 

pursue; 
In  V-shapped  form  and  rasping  calls  on 

high. 
They  search  for  homes  anew. 


The  wind  was  very  cold; 

Across   the   empty   fields   it  shrieked  its 

way; 
It  brought  with  it  thick  velvet  flakes  of 

snow, 
All  through  the  dreary  day. 


Publication  affords  motivation  to  all 
composition  work.  In  high  school  we  enter 
short  story  contests,  the  "Youth  Forum" 
of  the  American,  and  the  Air  Mail  contest, 
"Wings  Across  America."  These  entries 
cause  pupils  to  be  alert  for  ideas  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  One  morning,  while  sitting 
in  church,  Dorothy  Leonard,  then  an  eighth 
grade  pupil,  noticed  the  altar  and  thought 
of  a  two  stanza  poem  dealing  with  an  altar 
of  imagination  and  prayer.  On  Monday 
morning  she  asked  one  of  the  English  teach- 
ers to  read  it  and  criticize  it.  The  instructor 
suggested  a  possible  market.  The  poem  was 
accepted  by  return  mail.  Interest,  time  and 
space  do  not  permit  quoting  all  the  writings 
accepted.  I  will  give  one  more  poem,  how- 
ever, as  an  example  of  what  continued  prac- 
tice develops  in  the  way  of  expression. 
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Threshing 

By  Robert  Hegland  (Senior  at  I.  S.  B.) 

I  love  to  watch  the  steam  engine  on  a  thresh- 
ing rig; 
I  love  to  see  the  smoke  spouting  from  the 

stack; 
To  see  the  black  boiler  ghstening  in  the  sun; 
To  hear  the  swish  of  escaping  steam; 
To  feel  the  heat;  to  smell  the  vapor  and  oil; 
To  lean  against  one  of  the  huge  rear  wheels 
And    feel    the    rhythmic    pulsations    of    the 

cylinders, 
Like  the  beatings  of  a  mammoth  heart; 
To  watch  the  great  fly-wheels  turning, 
As  if  by  the  hand  of  some  giant; 
To  marvel  at  the  magnitude  of  this  leashed 

power ; 
While  a  few  feet  away,  enveloped  in  a  cloud 

of  dust 
And  barely  audible  above  the  throbbing  of 

the  engine 
And  the  clamor  of  the  separator. 
The    men    strain,    curse,    and    sweat    in    the 

August  sun. 

By  all  means  creative  writing  for  publica- 
tion belongs  in  our  course  of  study.  We  are 
not  really  living  until  we  are  masters  of  all 
the  talents  we  possess.  Writing  provides 
the  means  of  mastery  in  one  talent.  A  stu- 
dent who  has  produced  a  poem,  a  short  play, 
or  a  short  story  is  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
literary  characters  and  masterpieces  that 
have  added  richness  to  the  inheritances  of 
the  race. 

The  last  poem  quoted  illustrates  the  fact 
that  before  a  child  can  write  or  talk  to  ad- 
vantage he  needs  to  read,  to  observe,  and  to 
act.  Sometimes,  when  he  has  performed,  he 
fails  to  recognize  anything  of  note  in  his 
events.  On  account  of  this  unawareness,  a 
course  of  study  in  English  has  to  develop  a 
permanent  delight  in  reading  as  a  leisure 
activity;  as  an  appreciation  of  good  literature, 
for  literature  is  a  record  of  life;  and  as  an 
aid  to  expressing  his  own  activities,  talents, 
and  aspirations. 

From  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  I  think 
we  agree  that  in  a  course  of  study  in  English 
the  following  subjects  should  be  included  as 
a  means  to  better  expression  and  finer  liv- 


ing: reading,  spelling,  grammar,  composition 
and  literature. 

The  following  pages  list  the  course  of 
study  in  language  and  literature  as  outlined 
by  Superintendent  F.  E.  Palmer  for  the  use 
of  the  teachers  and  the  students  at  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  is  an  effort  to  bring 
to  the  educational  activities  of  the  students 
a  systematic  procedure.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a 
suggestive  guide  and  not  as  a  rigid  rule.  As 
pupils'  needs  change,  as  life  changes,  a  course 
of  study  must  also  change. 

GRADE  IV 

Reading:   (400  minutes  per  week) 

Beacon  Fourth  Reader. 

Pathway  to  Reading — Fourth  Reader. 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

Irish  Twins. 

Japanese  Twins. 

Spelling:   (50  minutes  per  week) 

1.  Keep  a  list  of  words  that  are  frequently 
missed  by  members  of  the  class.  Give 
drills  on  these  words  as  long  as  the 
misspelling  persists. 

2.  Graded  School  Speller: 

a.  Review  Part  I,  Vol.  I  and  II. 

b.  Part  I,  Vol.  III. 

Grammar:    (With   composition    100   minutes 
per  week) 

Make  and  keep  an  inventory  of  the 
grammatical  errors  common  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  of  the  class.  Give 
frequent  drills,  lasting  three  or  four 
minutes  on  the  correct  forms  until  the 
errors  disappear. 

Composition : 

1.    Oral 

Topics  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  class  and  of  special  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  class,  whether  they  be 
subjects  of  reading  or  first  hand  in- 
formation, should  form  the  basis  of  the 
oral  composition  work,  such  as: 
a.  Interesting  stories  read,  whatever 
the  source. 
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b.    Interesting    happenings    about    the 
school,  such  as: 

1.  Planning    dramatizations. 

2.  Planning  assembly  programs. 

3.  Preparing  for  a  party  or  holiday 
observance. 

4.  Arranging  for  an  excursion  to 
some  place  of  interest  about  the 
school   or  about  the   community. 

5.  Efforts  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
better  habits  of  health  and  cour- 
tesy. 

6.  Promoting  enterprises  to  observe 
weather    and    seasonal    changes. 

7.  Activities  that  tell  how  certain 
things  are  done;  such  as  how  to 
administer  first  aid;  how  to  help 
the  school;  how  to  make  a  kite, 
tie  different  kinds  of  knots,  make 
a  cake,  etc. 

c.  Relating  interesting  personal  inci- 
dents that  happened  at  home,  during 
a  visit,  or  while  on  an  excursion,  etc. 

d.  Reports  and  short  talks,  such  as: 
reporting  a  speech  heard  over  the 
radio,  book  reports,  finding  and  giv- 
ing the  answer  to  a  question  raised 
in  class. 

Specific  Objectives: 

1.  Correct  forms  of  speaking. 

2.  Good  articulation  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

3.  Easy  manner  of  speaking. 

4.  The  overcoming  of  the  habit  of  guess- 
ing about  facts  or  making  misstate- 
ments. 

5.  Training  in  the  habit  of  arranging  state- 
ments in  orderly  fashion. 

6.  The  giving  of  information. 

Dangers  to  be  Avoided: 

1.  Careless  or  slovenly  manner  of  speak- 
ing. 

2.  Inaccurate  statements. 

3.  Indistinct  articulation. 

4.  The  too  frequent  use  of  and. 

5.  Ungrammatical   expressions. 

6.  Excessive  use  of  then,  so,  why,  and 
well. 
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2.    Written  Composition     . 

Specific  Objectives: 

1.  Training  in  the  use  of  the  mechanics  of 
writing. 

2.  A   development   and   a   feeling   for   the 
sentence. 

3.  To   gain   accuracy   and   aptness   of   ex- 
pression. 

4.  To  aid  in  the  proper  choice  of  words. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Letters: 

a.  Of  friendship. 

b.  Of  apology. 

c.  Of  sympathy. 

d.  Of  appreciation  and  thanks. 

e.  Courtesy  letters. 

2.  Note  taking. 

3.  Reports,    such    as    committee    reports, 
secretary's  reports. 

4.  Announcements. 

5.  Room  news  for  the  school  paper. 

Technicalities: 

Open  Door  Language  Series 
Literature:  (200  minutes  per  week) 

1.  For  Pupil  Reading: 

Donkey  John  of  the  Toy  Valley,  Mar- 
garet Morley. 

Thirty  More   Famous   Stories   Retold. 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Peter  Pan  and  Wendy. 

Heidi. 

Birds'   Christmas  Carol. 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon 
by  Gudren. 

Thorne — Thomsen. 

Soldier   Rigdale  by   Beulah  Dix. 

The  Bird  Book  for  Children  by  Burgess. 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  by 
Scudder. 

2.  For  the  Teacher  or  the  Matron  to  read: 
Susanna's  Auction  by  M.  Monvel. 
The  Boy  Captive  of  Deerfield  by  Mary 

P.  Smith. 

A  Little  Shepherd  of  Provence  by  Eva- 
leen  Stein. 

The  Burgess  Animal  Book  by  Thorn- 
ton Burgess. 
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Wilderness     Babies     Bird     Stories     by- 
Edith  Patch. 

Tell  Me  a  True  Story. 

Wild     Flowers     Every     Child     Should 
Know  by   Frederick  Stack. 

Book  House. 

The    Blue    Poetry    Book    by    Andrew 
Lang. 
3.    Reference:      Open      Door      Language 
Series. 

GRADE   V 

Reading:  (160  minutes  per  week,  class  time) 

1.  In  class: 

Beacon  Fifth  Reader. 
Stories  of  Colonial  Children. 
Stories  of  American   Life   and  Adven- 
ture. 
Red   Feather   Adventures. 

2.  In  dormitory: 

Robinson  Crusoe  by  DeFoe. 

Toby  Tyler  by  Otis. 

Second  Jungle  Book. 

Old  Indian  Legends. 

Beyond  the  Pasture  Bars  by  Sharpe. 

Primer  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Wanna- 

maker. 
The  Garden  Behind  the  Moon  by  Pyle. 
Stories   of   Great  Americans    for   Little 

Americans   by    Eggleston. 
Dog  of  Flanders. 
The  Jungle  Book. 
Little   Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Good  Old  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Abdullah  and  the  Donkey. 
Life  of  Our  Lord  by  Dickens. 

Spelling:  (40  minutes  per  week) 

1.  Words  gathered  in  an  inventory  of  the 
words  commonly  missed  by  members 
of  the  class. 

2.  Graded  Speller,  Part  I,  Vol.  II,  III. 

3.  Sometimes  review,  Part  I,  Vol.  II,  III. 

Grammar  and  Composition:  (80  minutes  per 
week) 
1.    Grammar: 

a.  Drills  on  errors  common  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  class.  Keep  a  dairy  for 
this  purpose. 

b.  Technical  grammar  outlined  in  Open 
Door  Language  Series. 


2.    Composition: 
a.    Oral 

1.  Conversation  about  stories  heard  or 
read,  situations  in  school  as  well  as 
out  of  school,  radio  programs,  as- 
sembly talks,   field  excursions. 

2.  Discussions  about  lesson  topics, 
good  manners  in  various  life  situa- 
tions, certain  movies,  current  topics. 

3.  Dramatization  and  story  telling: 
Dramatization  of  stories  read,  of 
personal  experiences,  or  of  events 
coming  within  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  class. 
Reproduction  of  stories  in  the  class- 
room may  be  carried  on  by  telling 
short  stories  that  have  caught  the 
interest  of  the  members  of  the  class, 
by  telling  a  story  from  a  movie,  by 
telling  a  story  heard  from  parents, 
by  telling  a  story  heard  from  friends, 
by  telling  a  story  heard  about 
friends,  by  telling  a  story  heard  about 
animals. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  Oral  Compo- 
tion:  to  develop  ability  to  weigh 
evidence  (discussion),  to  develop 
ability  to  hold  the  discussion  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  to  enlarge  the 
speaking  vocabulary,  to  correct 
grammatical  errors,  to  develop  the 
habit  of  speaking  with  ease  and 
good  enunciation,  to  teach  pupils 
how  to  project  the  voice  so  as  to 
be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  to 
develop  the  ability  to  organize 
thought. 

b.    Written: 

Materials   suggested  for   use: 

1.  Open  Door  Language   Series 

2.  Letter  writing,  including  letters  of 
friendship,  letters  of  appreciation 
for  some  favor  received,  letters  of 
introduction,  letters  of  congratula- 
tion, letters  of  sympathy  (as  occasion 
arises). 

3.  Written  reproductions  of  interesting 
stories  or  some  other  form  of  litera- 
ture. 

4.  Notices   of   coming   events. 

5.  News  items  for  the  school  paper. 

6.  Accounts  of  interesting  happenings 
about  the  school. 
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7.    Accounts  of  class   trips  and  excur- 
sions. 
Technicalities  to  be  taught: 

a.  The  use  of  capital  letters. 

b.  The  use  of  the  period. 

c.  The  use  of  the  comma  to  set  off 
words  in  a  series. 

d.  The  use  of  the  comma  to  set  of? 
the  names  of  a  person  in  direct  ad- 
dress. 

e.  The  use  of  the  question  mark. 

f.  The  use  of  the  quotation  mark. 

Skills  to  be  obtained: 

a.  Proper  use  of  the  mechanics  of 
writing. 

b.  Orderly  arrangement  of  thought. 

c.  Proper  use  of  the  words  in  the 
sentence. 

d.  Correct  spelling  of  words  in  com- 
mon use. 

e.  Correctness   of   form. 

Literature:  (120  minutes  a  week). 

1.  For  classroom  reading  and  discussion: 
America  First  by  Lawton. 

Makers  of  Our  History  by  Faris. 
Real  Stories  from  Our  History  by  Faris. 
Drums  by  James   Boyd. 
Green  Mansions  by  W.  H.  Hudson. 
The    Blue    Poetry    Book    by    Andrew 
Lang. 

2.  For  reading  and  retelling: 

Barry  a  Dog  of  the  Alps  (Book  House 

11). 
Little  GuUiver   (Book  House   IV). 
Phaeton    (Book   House    III). 
The  Little   Engine   That   Could   (Book 

House   I). 
Daniel  In  the  Lion's  Den. 
The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin. 
A  Credit  to  the  School   (Book  House 

III). 

GRADE  VI. 

Reading:   (160  minutes  per  week). 
Elson   Sixth  Reader. 
The    Merry    Adventures    of    Robin    Hood 

by  Pyle. 
New  Silent  Reader,  Book  IV. 
Pathway  to  Reading,  Book  VI. 
Colonial  Stories   Retold. 


Spelling:  (40  minutes  per  week) 

1.  From  an  inventory  of  words  frequently 
misspelled  by  the  pupils  of  the  class. 

2.  From  Graded  Speller,  Part  II,  Vol.   I. 

3.  Occasional  review  of  the  words  in  Part 
I,   Vol.    IV. 

Grammar:    (80   minutes   per   week,   together 
with   Composition) 
Open  Door  Language  Series. 

Composition:    (80    minutes    per    week    with 
Grammar) 
Open  Door  Language  Series. 

See   suggestions  for  Grades   IV  and  V. 

Literature:  (120  minutes  per  week) 

Books  suggested  for  readings  by  the  teach- 
er: 

Bible  Stories  to  Be  Read  and  Told  by 
Olcott. 

Birds  Every  Child  Should  Know  by  Blan- 
chan. 

Buried  Cities  by  Jennie  Hall. 

Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book  by  Evaleen 
Stein. 

Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes  by  Howard  Pyle. 

The  Lance  of  Kanana  by  French. 

Nobody's  Boy  by  Malot. 

Nobody's  Girls  by  Malot. 

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand  by  Pyle. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  by  Thackery. 

Stories  of  Later  American  History. 

Ancient  Man  by  Van  Loon. 

Captain  January  by  Richards. 

The  Disappointed  Squirrel  by  Hudson. 

Knee  High  to  a  Grasshopper  by  Parish. 

Little  Men  by  Alcott. 

True  Bear  Stories  by  Miller. 

What  Happened  to  Inger  Johanne  by 
Zwilgmeyer. 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows  by  Grahame. 

Poems  suggested  for  readings  by  the  teacher: 

"Abou  Ben  Adhem." 

"The  Ballad  of  East  and  West"  by  Kipling. 
"The  Ballad  of  John  Silver"  by  Masefield. 
"Breathes    There    a    Man    With    Soul    So 

Dead"  by  Scott. 
"A  Chant  Out  of  Doors"  by  Wilkinson. 
"Columbus"  by  Miller. 
"Concord  Hymn"  by  Emerson. 
"Father  William"  by  Lewis  Carroll. 
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"The  Flag  Goes  By"  by  Bennett. 

"Give  Me  the  Splendid,  Silent  Sun"  by 
Whitman. 

"In  Flanders  Field"  by  McRea. 

"Jabhorwocky"  by  Lewis  Carroll. 

"John  Gilpin's  Ride"  by  Cowper. 

"The  Leap  of  the  Roushan  Beg"  by  Long- 
fellow. 

"Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People"  by  Mark- 
ham. 

"O  Captain!  My  Captain!"  by  Whitman. 

"Old  Ironsides"  by  Holmes. 

"Scythe  Song"  by  Andrew  Lang. 

"Sheridan's  Ride"  by  Read. 

"The  Skeleton  in  Armor"  by  Longfellow. 

"Tiger,  Tiger,  Burning  Bright"  by  Blake. 

"Sea  Song"  by  Cunningham. 

"Sea  Fever"  by  Masefield. 

"The  Duck  and  the  Kangeroo"  by  Lear. 

"Barter"  by  Teasdale. 

"Days"  by  Reese. 

"Ghosts  of  the  Buffaloes"  by  Lindsay. 

Stories  for  retelling  by  the  pupils: 

Belling  the  Cat. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 

The  Two  Pilgrims   (Book  House  V). 

The  Twelve  Months  (Book  House  III). 

Old  Johnny  Appleseed   (Book  House  II). 

Books  to  be  read  by  the  pupils: 

Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Edison. 

The  Forge  in  the  Forest. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock  and  the  Tapestry  Room. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

The  Wind  Boy. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Katrinka. 

Merrylips. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin. 

Toby    Tyler. 

Arabian  Knights. 

Colonial  Stories  Retold. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

Treasure  Island. 

White  Indian  Boy. 


GRADE  VII. 

Reading:  (160  minutes  per  week) 
Elson  Reader,  Seventh  Year. 
New  Silent  Readers,  V. 
The  Man  Without  a  Country. 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
The  Wonder  Clock. 

Spelling:  (40  minutes  per  week) 

1.  Form  a  list  of  misspelled  words  that  are 
drilled  on  until  the  misspelling  finally 
disappears. 

2.  Graded  Speller,  Part  II,  Vol.  II  and  III. 

Grammar  and  Composition:  (80  minutes  per 
week) 

1.  Open  Door  Language  Series. 

2.  Oral  Composition:  suggested  tech- 
niques: 

a.  Discussions  on  some  challenging  and 
appropriate  question  raised  by  the 
members  of  the  class. 

b.  Story  telling  and  dramatization, 
making  choice  of  the  story  and 
dramatization  material  that  is  corre- 
lated with  the  literature  studied. 

c.  Short  talks  and  reports. 

d.  Speaking  from  notes  that  have  been 
carefully  prepared. 

e.  Announcements. 

3.  Written  Composition: 

a.  Letter  writing  (See  Grades  IV  and 
V  outline). 

b.  Note-taking. 

c.  Reports  and  records. 

d.  Announcements  and  notices. 

e.  Short  essays  on  familiar  subjects. 

Specific  Objectives: 

a.  Accuracy  of  statements, 

b.  Clearness  of  statements. 

c.  Orderly  arrangement  of  thought. 

d.  Voice  training  and  proper  use  of  the 
voice. 

e.  Correction  of  faulty  grammatical 
forms. 

f.  Information. 

g.  Correct  writing  technique. 

Literature:  (120  minutes  per  week) 

1.  Books  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  or 
matron : 

A  Christmas  Carol. 
Call  of  the  Wild. 
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Daniel    Boone-    Wilderness    Scout    by 

Stewart  E.  White. 
The  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist  by  Muir. 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 
A  Perfect  Tribute. 
Red   Cap   Tales. 
Florence  Nightingale,  the  Angel  of  the 

Crimea  by  Richards. 
The  Heart  of  a  Dog  by  Terhune. 
The  Kindred  of  the  Wild  by  Roberts. 
Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers. 
Under  the  Big  Top  by  Cooper. 
Your  Washington  and  Mine  by  Latimer. 
American  Hero   Stories  by  Tappan. 
Boots  and  Saddles  by  Custer. 

2.    Poems  to   be  read  by  the  matron  or 

teacher: 

"Bannockburn"  by  Burns. 

"The  Battle  of  Blenheim"  by  Southey. 

"Bugle  Song"  by  Tennyson. 

"The  Cloud"  by  Shelley. 

"Gathering  Song  of  Donald  Dhu"  by 
Scott. 

"Hark!  Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark"  by 
Shakespeare. 

"How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix." 

"The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs"  by  Long- 
fellow. 

"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  by  Brown- 
ing. 

"Skipper    Ireson's    Ride"    by    Whittier. 

"A  Song  for  My  Mother"  by  Branch. 

"Waken,  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay"  by 
Scott. 


"To  a  Field  Mouse"  by  Burns. 
"While      Shepherds      Watched      Their 

Flocks  by  Night"  by  Tate. 
"Young  Lochinvar"  by  Scott. 
"Building  of  the  Ship"  by  Longfellow. 
"Ancient  Mariner"  by  Coleridge. 
"Daffodils"  by  Wordsworth. 
"We  Are  Seven"  by  Wordsworth. 
"The  Raven"  by  Poe. 

Books  suggested  for  pupils  to  read: 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  by  Irving. 
The  Man  Without  a  Country  by  Hale. 
Bob,  Son  of  Battle  by  Ollivant. 
Emmeline  by  Singmaster. 
The  Great  Quest  by  Hawes. 
Greyfriar's  Bobby  by  Atkinson. 
Hans  Brinker  by  Dodge. 
Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons  by  Sea- 
man. 
Men  of  Iron  by  Pyle. 
The   Slowcoach   by   Lucas. 
Treasure  Island  by  Stevenson. 
House  of  Seven  Gables  by  Hawthorne. 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  by  Dana. 
The  Hoosier  School  Master  by  Eggleson. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days  by  Hughes. 

In  conclusion  we  must  ask  of  an  adequate 
course  of  study  in  English  for  the  grades 
that  it  awaken  in  teachers  and  students  alike 
a  reverence  for  beautiful  thought,  a  love  of 
abundant  life,  and  a  realization  that  "Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 


TEACHING  THE  RETARDED  BLIND  CHILD 

Mrs.  Jessie  Royer-Greaves 

Superintendent,   Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind 

King-of-Prussia,  Pennsylvania 


I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  which  you 
have  given  me  in  allowing  me  to  discuss 
with  you  the  ever  present  question  of  "Teach- 
ing the  Retarded  Blind  Child."  I  hope  these 
minutes  spent  together  may  be  mutually 
beneficial  and  give  each  of  us  a  new  vision 
of  this  particular  phase  of  our  work. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
Rudolph  S.  Fried,  president  of  the  Special 
Schools    Association    of    the    United    States, 

says: 

"One-fourth  of  America's  population  today 
is    in    school,    from   kindergarten    to   college. 
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They  number,  in  round  figures,  about  30,000,- 

000  young  people.  Out  of  these  there  are  at 
least  2'000,000  who  are  unsuited  to  the  regular 
courses  offered  in  public  and  private  schools. 

"These  two  million  children  fall  into  the 
class  of  less  gifted,  untalented  children — those 
who  are  slow  growing,  who  are  unadjustable 
to  the  social  activities  of  their  contemporaries. 
They  cannot  be  disregarded.  If  they  are 
neglected  they  will  always  be  a  source  of 
unhappiness  to  themselves.  They  may  also 
become  a  menace  to  society  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

"Science  has  found  that  because  a  child  is 
backward  or  retarded  it  does  not  mean  that 
he  must  remain  permanently  a  social  misfit,  to 
be  discarded,  outcast.  Science  is  showing 
how  a  large  proportion  of  these  children  can 
be  reclaimed  and  take  their  places  in  the 
world  with  normal  human  beings. 

"To  reclaim  a  handicapped  child  from  the 
oblivion  of  the  helpless  and  the  misunder- 
stood is  more  than  a  generous  gesture  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  or  group.  It  is  giving 
a  child  a  chance  to  be  recreated;  the  right  to 
be  happy  and  eventually  effective." 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind  is 
a  member  of  the  Special  Schools  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  Fried  is  president,  and  is  doing 
for  the  blind  what  the  other  schools  of  the 
Association  are  doing  for  the  sighted. 

It  was  while  I  was  teaching  expression  in 
one  of  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind  that 

1  realized  the  great  needs  of  the  blind  child 
who  "is  different."  I  saw  a  group  of  "deviates, 
either  temporarily  or  only  slightly  retarded" 
who  should  have  been  in  a  special  school. 
Not  only  was  it  impossible  to  give  them  the 
necessary  training  in  a  school  for  normal 
blind,  but  their  presence  proved  a  drawback 
to  the  other  pupils. 

Realizing  that  a  special  school  should  be 
provided  for  the  exceptional  blind  child,  I 
gave  up  my  work  for  the  normal  blind  and 
devoted  my  home  and  my  time  to  those  who 
require  special  care  and  training.  We  have 
brought  usefulness  and  happiness  to  a  number 
of  sightless  boys  and  girls  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  cut  off  from  the  possibility 
of  becoming  normal  and  useful  citizens. 


In  doing  this  we  have  kept  three  things 
steadily  before  our  minds  as  a  means  to  this 
end — useful  citizenship.  First,  we  provide  a 
real  home  with  its  responsibilities,  its  social 
and  religious  life,  all  essential  to  a  normal 
training  for  "social  fitness."  As  a  means 
toward  future  happiness,  we  give  our  pupils 
a  definite  school  training — we  aim  to  make 
them  ready  readers  and  writers — and  the 
third  means  toward  useful  citizenship  is  voca- 
tional training. 

I  am  glad  that  the  title  of  this  discussion 
is  worded  as  it  is — "Teaching  the  Retarded 
Blind."  I  know  that  names  mean  a  great 
deal — Mr.  Shakespeare  to  the  contrary.  The 
retarded  child  is  often  injured  by  being  called 
"feeble  minded."  I  had  a  pupil  who  had 
been  a  pupil  in  another  school  for  the  blind 
where  she  had  been  excused  for  misbehavior 
on  the  plea  that  she  was  feeble  minded.  One 
day  I  had  her  look  into  the  oven  at  some 
biscuits  she  had  made.  She  looked  at  them, 
all  puffed  up  and  brown,  then  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  said,  "Oh-  well-  she's  feeble 
minded." 

The  Special  Schools  Association  voted  for 
the  term,  "retarded"  several  years  ago.  Re- 
tarded is  a  better  term  than  backward.  When 
Dr.  Allen  was  principal  of  the  Overbrook 
School,  the  term  "feeble  minded"  was  taboo  in 
the  school.  In  our  own  school  we  use  the 
term,  "the  blind  child  with  an  added  handi- 
cap" as  we  have  the  blind  and  crippled,  the 
blind  and  speechless,  the  blind  with  convul- 
sions. 

I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have  been  the 
pioneer  in  the  Special  School  for  the  re- 
tarded blind  that  I  have  been  honored  in 
having  a  part  in  this  discussion.  Since  wise, 
far-seeing  men  and  women  began  to  establish 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  retarded  child  has 
been  their  serious  problem.  No  one  can 
estimate  the  hours  of  thought  and  toll  which 
sacrificing  teachers,  mostly  women,  have 
given  to  these  children.  I  knew  two  teachers 
in  the  Overbrook  school  who  spent  their 
hours  of  recreation  teaching  backward  pupils, 
taking  them  to  their  own  rooms  and  devoting 
hours  to  their  advancement. 

No  doubt  you,  yourselves,  have  known  such 
teachers;   perhaps   some  of  you  are   of  that 
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self-giving  group.  To  you  all,  to  all  who  have 
done  this  "to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren," 
I  pay  tribute.  I  pay  special  tribute  to  those 
two  Overbrook  teachers  whose  work  with 
the  retarded  blind  was  my  inspiration.  They 
showed  me  that  these  children  could  be 
helped  and  should  be  helped.  But  I  saw,  too, 
how  great  the  sacrifice  was  that  they  were 
making,  for  their  school  hours  were  filled 
with  efforts  for  the  normal  blind  child,  and  I 
questioned  whether  the  results  to  both  groups 
were  commensurate  with  the  effort  and  sacri- 
fice expended. 

It  was  this  that  led  me  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  retarded  blind  child,  a  school 
in  which  all  effort  is  expended  upon  him 
only  and  in  which  he  does  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison. Because  I  am  the  pioneer  in  this 
work  and  because  our  school  has  been  doing 
it  for  sixteen  years,  I  am  going  to  assume  the 
privilege  of  making  statements  with  which 
many  of  you  may  disagree.  So  much  the 
better — The  world  develops  by  revolution  as 
well  as  by  evolution.  Could  America  be  what 
she  is  today  had  we  not  had  the  American 
revolution? 

Pioneering  goes  hand  in  hand  with  revolu- 
tion, and  this  country  has  always  been  a  land 
of  pioneers.  Often  the  pioneers  have  had  to 
revolutionize  the  thought  of  the  people.  It 
was  so  with  the  first  group  who  tried  to 
establish  schools  for  the  blind,  and  perhaps 
some  of  my  ideas  may  be  revolutionary  to 
you.  I  hope  so.  I  hope  I  may  awaken  new 
thought  and  discussion  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject.  But  let  us  try  to  understand 
each  other's  view  point  and  not  be  like  the 
father  whose  little  boy  asked  him,  "Dad,  how 
many  mills  make  a  cent?"  and  his  father 
answered:  "Not  a  one!" 

Now  we  are  beginning  better  than  that 
lad  because  we  are  considering  the  same 
thing,  "Teaching  the  Retarded  Blind  Child." 

Child  guidance  clinics  have  been  established 
all  over  our  land  to  meet  the  great  need  of 
the  problem  child,  and  through  these  agencies 
the  number  of  delinquents  and  social  failures 
will  be  diminished. 

\     In  our  school  we  study  the  problem  blind 
Jchild.    Usually  he  has  suflfered  from  too  much 


devotion  and  help,  which  has  made  him  think 
he  cannot  or  should  not  do  for  himself.  We 
must  first  determine  his  attitude,  and  then 
gradually — sometimes  very  gradually — sup- 
plant it  with  pride  in  accomplishment.  Much 
affection  must  be  showered  upon  his  starved 
soul.  If  physical  weakness  is  slowing  up 
mental  development  we  must  put  ourselves 
in  his  place,  not  expecting  him  to  compre- 
hend us  on  our  own  ground  but  meeting  him 
where  he  is.  And  what  revelations  these 
children  give  of  their  hidden  life  after  we 
win  their  love  and  confidence!  How  they 
reward  us! 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
training  of  retarded  blind  children  is  time — 
time  to  build  them  up  physically;  time  to 
teach  all  the  things  the  child  supposed  he 
could  not  be  taught;  time  to  change  mental 
habits,  and  time  to  teach  weak  fingers  "to 
see." 

Each  teacher  works  at  this  task  in  a 
different  way.  One  teaches  bathing  and 
dressing,  another  eating,  another  modeling, 
another  weaving,  and  still  another  trains  poor 
little  fingers  to  find  holes  in  the  board  and 
insert  pegs  in  them  to  form  Braille  letters,  or 
our  teachers  all  work  at  all  these  things. 

Can  a  child  learn  all  of  this  at  one  time? 
How  long  does  it  take?  It  depends  upon  the 
physical  condition  and  previous  environment 
of  the  child.  If  he  has  been  frightened  or 
ridiculed  it  will  take  months. 

Just  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  one  step 
he  is  urged  to  take  another.  Braille  charac- 
ters on  cubes  are  to  be  discovered  and  placed 
in  squares  on  the  arithmetic  slate;  weak 
fingers  are  taught  to  play  piano  and  type- 
writer keys  in  proper  order,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  bed-making  and  basketry  are  mas- 
tered. Then  come  the  tea  towel  and  the 
silver,  the  chair  and  the  duster,  the  mandolin 
and  the  plectrum. 

And  while  his  fingers  are  being  trained  in 
this  way,  he  is  being  built  up  physically.  He 
is  learning  history,  grammar,  geography  and 
arithmetic,  although  he  may  not  recognize 
his  lessons  as  such.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
to  read  for  himself,  as  learning  to  read  is  a 
slow,  wearisome  task;  yet  we  persist,  for  the 
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blind  person  who  can  read  can   always   get 
books  and  use  his  mind. 

Writing  Braille  is  very  difficult,  especially 
for  the  child  who  has  suffered  from  malnutri- 
tion. In  fact,  in  all  this  preliminary  work 
there  is  too  much  tax  on  the  nervous  system 
for  the  child  to  advance  much  in  his  academic 
work. 

We  must  keep  up  his  physical  stamina  with 
the  steady  advance  in  hand  and  brain  de- 
velopment, and  in  time  he  will  be  ready  to 
absorb  the  regular  academic  work.  You  can 
set  no  age  limit  to  his  development.  The 
retarded  blind  child  will  develop  more  after 
he  is  sixteen  than  before.  Then,  while  he  is 
devoting  his  energy  to  academic  work,  he  is 
grounding  himself  in  caning,  weaving  and 
basketry,  or  whatever  vocation  he  is  able  to 
follow,  and  learning  self  dependence. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
of  a  few  of  our  individual  problems,  and  how 
we  have  solved  them. 

John  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  twelve  so 
undernourished  that  he  looked  like  a  child 
of  seven  and  his  entire  body  twitched  con- 
tinually in  sympathy  with  his  twitching  eyes. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  muscularly  well  de- 
veloped. He  had  not  only  learned  to  read 
and  write  Braille  but  he  had  learned  to  read 
large  ink  print.  He  is  an  excellent  weaver, 
caner,  basket  maker  and  leather  worker.  He 
can  cook,  work  in  the  laundry,  wash  the  cars, 
take  care  of  the  chickens,  mow  the  lawns 
take  care  of  the  children,  the  screens,  the 
faucets,  etc. — all  the  little  odd  jobs  for  which 
an  able  man  is  needed  in  a  home.  He  is  our 
right  hand  man  in  our  school,  dependable  and 
upright. 

Mary  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
fully  convinced  that  she  never  would  be  able 
to  do  anything.  Although  she  had  been  un- 
able to  read,  a  year  later  she  was  reading  in 
our  school  entertainments.  Today  she,  too, 
is  an  assistant  in  our  school,  assuming  re- 
sponsibility in  the  home  with  housework  and 
children,  ably  assisting  in  workshop  and  add- 
ing to  our  social  life  with  her  music  and  real 
graciousness. 

Let  me  cite  a  case  or  two  of  the  younger 
pupils:      Harvey,   aged   seven,   who   weighed 


thirty-two  and  a  half  pounds  and  did  not 
know  he  had  feet,  his  mode  of  navigation  be- 
ing sliding  on  the  floor,  propelling  himself 
with  his  hands.  In  ten  months  he  gained 
six  pounds  and  was  taking  a  few  steps  alone! 

And  there  is  Roger,  age  nine,  who  gained 
ten  pounds  in  ten  months  and  was  cured  of  a 
serious  skin  condition  due  to  malnutrition. 
We  were  told  that  he  never  would  be  able  to 
feed  himself,  and  eight  months  later  his  father 
exclaimed  in  our  dining  room  as  he  watched 
his  son  eat,  "Why,  you  are  feeding  yourself! 
Oh  Boy!  you  can  feed  yourself!" 

But  this  is  not  a  discussion  of  our  methods. 
It  is  a  discussion  of  how  they  can  be  applied 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  Elementary  De- 
partment Teachers  in  other  schools?  We 
must  understand  each  other  and  speak  the 
same  language.  And  so  to  gain  this  mutual 
understanding  let  me  ask  a  few  questions: 

Is  it  possible  for  you  as  teachers  to  study 
the  causes  which  produce  the  retarded  child 
you  have  in  your  care?  Is  it  in  your  power 
to  create  the  means  to  counteract  those 
causes?  Is  it  possible  for  your  retarded  child 
to  retain  and  to  increase  his  self  respect  in 
the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed  in 
your  school?  Is  it  possible  to  surround  him 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  normal  home 
which  gives  him  a  normal  freedom  and  de- 
velops his  sense  of  responsibility?  Does  he 
have  the  opportunity  for  social  and  religious 
training  which  the  normal  home  provides? 
Is  it  possible  for  him  to  practice  on  the  piano 
and  typewriter  in  your  school?  Can  allow- 
ance be  made  for  his  slowness,  and  his  de- 
velopment after  sixteen  be  planned  for?  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  things  are  essential 
to  his  training  if  he  is  to  become  "socially  fit." 
These  are  the  essentials  for  the  training  of 
the  normal  child  with  vision.  Will  it  be 
possible  to  train  the  retarded  blind  without 
them? 

I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
the  requisites  for  teaching.  What  makes  a 
good  teacher?  Is  it  preparation?  Is  it 
knack? 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  a  student 
at  Emerson  College  in  Boston  under  the 
teaching   of    its    great   founder,    Dr.    Charles 
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Wesley  Emerson.  Before  going  to  Emerson 
College  I  had  been  graduated  from  another 
college  which  provided  "a  liberal  Christian 
Education,"  yet  I  shall  never  forget  the  shock 
I  received  when  I  heard  Dr.  Emerson  say 
that  "Education  is  giving,  not  getting."  I 
had  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  amount  of  education  one  has  depends 
upon  how  much  he  has  gotten  from  his 
books  and  his  teachers,  and  I  did  not  accept 
Dr.  Emerson's  definition  until  I  was  con- 
vinced by  observation  and  actual  experience 
that  he  knew  the  truth. 

It  was  an  irresistible  example  and  inspira- 
tion to  each  of  us  to  observe  our  teachers, 
who  gave  themselves — body,  soul  and  spirit 
— to  each  pupil  in  their  teaching. 

Almost  every  guest  who  comes  to  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  and  sees  our  pupils 
and  teachers  working  together  asks  the  some 
question:  "It  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience 
to  do  this  work,  does  it  not? 

My  answer  is,  "It  does.  But  it  requires 
more  ingenuity."  These  are  two  of  the 
requisites  of  our  teachers,  but  there  are 
others.  One  must  have  keen  insight  to  ap- 
preciate the  background  of  these  pupils.  If 
we  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  our 
pupils  and  get  their  viewpoint,  we  do  not 
know  how  or  where  to  begin.  The  child 
cannot  come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  him  just 
where  he  is. 

Each  child  is  an  individual — alone,  and 
almost  devoid  of  contacts  with  the  world  out- 
side himself.  Blindness  cuts  a  child  off  from 
the  things  outside  its  reach,  and  few  parents 
think  it  kind  or  necessary  to  make  their  blind 
child  have  contacts  other  than  those  he  can 
get  through  his  ears.  Much  ingenuity  is  re- 
quired to  interest  the  blind  child  in  other  con- 
tacts, and  to  arouse  his  curiosity  so  that  he 
will  not  become  fatigued  or  discouraged. 

/  To  again  quote  Dr.  Emerson:  "The  teacher 
must  remember  that  he  has  a  three-fold  being 
to  develop — a  mind,  a  body  and  a  spirit. 
To  create  a  normal  individual  there  must  be 
the  balanced  development  of  these  three." 
Particularly  in  our  work  is  it  essential  that 


the  teacher  be  able  to  do  more  for  the  child 
than  to  give  him  psychological  tests  or  teach 
him  "the  three  R's." 

The  teacher  must  have  high  ideals  which 
will  give  vitality  to  his  work — ideals  of  what 
his  pupil  would  be  were  he  a  normal  child — 
ideals  so  strong  that  they  will  help  him  to 
raise  that  pupil  to  his  ideal.  Especially  must 
his  ideals  of  spiritual  development  lead  him 
in  his  contacts  with  his  older  pupils,  if  they 
are  to  meet  life  victoriously. 

He  must  have  faith — infinite  faith  in  the 
child — or  he  will  hamper  his  growth.  Most 
of  all,  the  teacher  must  have  love — love  for 
this  particular  kind  of  work  and  for  each 
individual  pupil.  No  child  is  more  sensitive 
to  the  sound  of  voice  or  touch  of  hand  than 
is  the  blind  child;  and  the  person  who  does 
not  have  a  compelling  love  should  never  en- 
ter upon  this  work. 

So  when  you  ask,  "Does  it  require  patience 
for  this  work?"  I  say,  "yes,  and  ingenuity  and 
faith  and  love  and  life-giving  ideals."  It  is 
because  my  teachers  have  these  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  are  for  the  pupils  at  Royer- 
Greaves. 

j       Carl  Sandburg  has  expressed  the  attitude 
'  of  the  true  teacher  toward  his  pupil  beautifully 
in  these  lines: 

"I  love  you  for  what  you  are,  but  I  love 
you  yet  more  for  what  you  are  going  to  be." 

"I  love  you  not  so  much  for  your  realities 
as  for  your  ideals.  I  pray  for  your  desires 
that  they  may  be  great,  rather  than  your 
satisfactions,  which  may  be  so  hazardously 
little." 

"A  satisfied  flower  is  one  whose  petals  are 
about  to  fall.  The  most  beautiful  rose  is  one 
hardly  more  than  a  bud  wherein  the  pangs 
and  ecstacies  of  desire  are  working  for  larger 
and  finer  growth." 

"Not  always  shall  you  be  what  you  are 
now." 

"You  are  going  forward  toward  something 
great.  I  am  going  on  the  way  with  you  and 
therefore  I  love  you." 
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Sectional  Meeting 
MUSIC  TEACHERS 

John  Meldrum,  Chairman 


A  Round  Table  on  Music  was  held  Tues- 
day, June  28,  1938. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  by 
John  Meldrum,  Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind.  After  a  few  brief  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Meldrum,  he  introduced  Wil- 
liam C.  Hurt,  of  the  Ohio  School,  who  read 
a  paper  on  "Braille  Music  for  Bands  and 
Orchestras."  This  question  was  handled 
very  well  and  brought  forth  a  lively  discus- 
sion. 

A  highlight  was  the  plea  for  the  brailling 
of  methods  of  instruction  for  the  various 
orchestral  instruments. 

"Methods  of  Ear  Training  Conducive  to 
Better  Memorization"  was  capably  presented 
by  Frederick  G.   Meyers,   Director  of  Music 


at  the  Illinois  School.  Very  spirited  discus- 
sion followed.  Various  methods  of  brailling 
music  were  discussed.  One  teacher  requested 
that  uniformity  of  printing  of  braille  music 
be  adopted  by  the  braille  presses. 

"Music  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Some  Problems  in  Technic"  by  Mary  Lu 
Reeder  of  Iowa,  was  unique  and  handled  very 
intelligently.  Everyone  present  listened  at- 
tentively as  she  told  of  the  achievements  of 
the  blind  graduates  of  that  school. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lewars  read  a  paper,  "Music 
Education  for  the  Blind,"  by  Marion  E. 
Brown  of  Connecticut  who  was  not  able  to 
be  present. 

About  forty  were  in  attendance. 

JOHN  MELDRUM,  Chairman 


BRAILLE  MUSIC  FOR  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

William  C.  Hurt 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Since  the  adoption  of  revised  braille,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  as  the  standard  type 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
the  National  Printing  House  for  the  blind  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  printed  a  vast 
amount  of  literature.  Works  of  fiction  and  po- 
etry and  a  large  number  of  varied  text  books 
have  come  from  the  braille  press  at  Louisville. 

Music,  too,  has  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of 
consideration  as  is  evidenced  by  the  1938 
sixty-five  page  catalogue  of  music.  In  this 
catalogue  a  wide  variety  of  music  is  listed  for 
piano,  organ,  violin,  voice  and  chorus.  There 
are  only  ten  orchestra  selections  and  one 
trumpet  method  listed.  No  materials  for 
band  or  other  instrumental  groups  are  being 
printed  at  Louisville;  and  the   same  is  true 


with    reference    to    method    books    and    solo 
numbers. 

Why  is  there  such  a  lack  of  certain  kinds 
of  music?  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  enough  instrumental  groups  in 
schools  for  the  blind  to  merit  consideration? 
This  cannot  be  the  answer,  as  at  least  thirty- 
six  schools  in  the  United  States  have  either 
a  band,  orchestra  or  both.  There  must  be, 
therefore,  some  other  explanation. 

From  the  beginning  of  organized  education 
of  the  blind,  training  in  music  has  been  an 
important  phase  of  the  curriculum.  In  the 
instrumental  field  the  piano,  organ  and  violin 
were  accorded  major  consideration.  jThere 
was  a  time  when  some  superintendents  were 
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opposed  to  teaching  the  small  instruments  in 
their  schools  feeling  that  they  would  be  used 
by  the  street  musicians.  It  might  be  observed 
that  the  piano  and  organ  would  be  used  by 
these  same  musicians  if  it  were  not  for  obvi- 
ous difficulties.  More  recently,  there  has  been 
a  decided  change  of  attitude  in  this  matter 
and  some  schools  allow  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion for  band  and  orchestra.  As  has  been 
indicated  in  a  previous  paragraph  the  printing 
house  has  been  only  slightly  aware  of  this 
change  of  sentiment. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  braille 
printer  is  to  secure  the  permission  of  the  copy- 
right owner,  but  judging  from  the  amount  of 
braille  books  and  music  it  would  appear  that 
this  problem  can  be  solved.  In  the  last  few 
years,  training  in  band  and  orchestra  has  de- 
veloped rapidly  in  the  public  schools  and 
music  publishers  have  kept  pace  with  this 
growth.  There  is  therefore  a  wealth  of 
material  available  and  no  doubt  permission 
can  be  obtained  to  put  into  braille  enough 
music  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  the  printing  house  as 
well  as  the  publications  committee  have  recog- 
nized the  need  of  more  orchestra  music  in 
braille.  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  hesitant  to  go 
ahead  with  the  printing  feeling  that  none  of 
the  members  of  his  stafif  possess  the  technical 
knowledge  of  this  type  of  music  to  do  the  job 
satisfactorily.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand 
Mr.  Ellis  and  the  publications  committee 
effected  an  arrangement  whereby  the  schools 
would  transcribe  the  music  into  braille  and 
the  printing  house  would  print  it  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  schools.  As  a  result  of  this 
plan  six  schools  have  brailled  ten  orchestra- 
tions, and  they  are  available  to  all  the  schools 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion. It  represents  a  high  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  schools  and  the  printing 
house,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  relation- 
ship of  these  two  agencies.  There  are  not 
so  many  signs  and  situations  occurring  in 
band  and  orchestra  music  which  do  not  ap- 
pear elsewhere.  There  are,  however,  a  few, 
but  an  expert  music  reader  could  acquire 
them,  thereby  enabling  the  printing  house  to 
do  all  the  work.    The  writer  will  call  atten- 


tion  to   some   of   these   signs  and   situations 
hoping  they  will  be  helpful  to  the  printer. 

One,  positions  for  the  slide  trombone.  The 
positions  for  the  slide  trombone  are  indicated 
by  numerals  and  may  be  indicated  in  braille 
by  the  positions  signs  for  the  violin.  Two, 
horn  fingering.  Numerals  are  also  used  as 
finger  marks  for  the  horn  and  the  braille 
finger  marks  for  the  piano  can  be  substituted. 
There  is,  however,  the  open  tone  which  would 
have  to  be  expressed  in  some  other  way.  The 
braille  sign  for  the  first  position  sign  in 
violin  could  be  used.  Three,  drum  signs. 
There  are  two  signs  indicating  a  special  rim 
stroke  and  there  is  no  braille  sign  for  these. 
Four,  cymbal  mark.  There  is  a  special  cymbal 
mark  which  is  usually  accompanied  with  the 
abbreviation  cym.  However  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  devise  a  braille  sign  which  can  be 
used  when  the  abbreviation  is  omitted.  Five, 
transposition.  Sometimes  a  part  is  written 
for  a  clarinet  in  A,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ohio  School,  the  B-flat  clarinet  is  used  ex- 
clusively. 

It  is  suggested  that  as  well  as  writing  a 
part  for  the  clarinet  in  A  the  part  be  also 
transposed  for  the  clarinet  in  B-flat.  Six, 
unison  parts.  Quite  frequently  two  parts 
such  as  first  and  second  horn  are  written  on 
the  same  staff.  Sometimes  a  unison  passage 
intended  for  both  parts  is  indicated  by  the 
expression  a2.  If  the  parts  are  brailled  separ- 
ately, the  passage  should  be  written  in  each 
part.  Seven,  parts  written  in  intervals. 
Where  two  parts  are  written  on  the  same 
staff  but  intended  for  two  instruments,  the 
parts  should  be  brailled  separately,  since  writ- 
ing them  as  intervals  would  impede  the 
progress  of  the  student.  Eight,  parts  written 
in  both  cleffs.  In  band  arrangements  the 
euphonium,  baritone,  trombone  and  B-flat 
bass  parts  are  written  in  both  cleffs.  From 
the  economic  standpoint  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  braille  both  parts,  therefore  the 
bass  cleff  part  would  be  more  desirable  as 
orchestra  parts  for  these  instruments  are 
always  written  in  the  bass  cleff.  Nine,  parts 
cued  in.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  one  part  is 
written  into  another  in  small  type.  This 
has  been  indicated  in  braille  in  several  ways, 
all  of  them  good,  but  a  definite  way  of  writing 
these  parts  should  be  decided  upon. 
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Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  procuring  more  band  and  orchestra 
music  from  the  National  Printing  House  is 
the  fact  that  the  superintendent  and  the 
publications  committee  feel  that  the  schools 
do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  certain  materials. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  and  works  a 
hardship  on  those  schools  which  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  printing 
house. 

There  are  decided  advantages  however  in 
obtaining  music  from  Louisvile.  Time,  labor 
and  money  are  saved  to  the  various  states; 
unnecessary  duplication  of  printing  is  avoided, 
and  uniformity  of  printing  is  secured.     The 


time  has  arrived  when  something  should  be 
done  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  National  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  in  cooperation  with 
the  schools  plan  a  long  range  program  which 
will  include  the  printing  of  at  least  one  ele- 
mentary method  book  for  each  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  band  and  orchestra  not  already 
provided  for,  and  music  for  band,  orchestra, 
small  ensemble  groups,  and  solo  instruments. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  involved,  and 
he  also  desires  to  express  keen  appreciation  of 
what  has  already  been  accomplished. 


METHODS  OF  EAR  TRAINING  CONDUCIVE  TO 
BETTER   MEMORIZATON 

Frederick  G.  Meyers 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


In  discussing  the  training  of  the  ear,  im- 
mediately the  training  of  the  mind  presents 
itself;  for  one  without  the  other  is  of  little 
use. 

We  have  all  come  across  the  phenominal 
musical  ear  among  our  students.  I  recall  one 
boy  who  could  tell  you  what  notes  were 
struck  on  the  piano,  though  you  used  both 
hands  to  strike  the  notes  simultaneously — 
yes,  even  though  you  lay  yourself  across  the 
keyboard.  Another  chap  could  hear  the  sub- 
octave  tones  made  by  the  various  kinds  of 
thunder.  For  each  kind  he  had  a  separate 
name.  There  are  many  such  cases  of  abso- 
lute pitch  freaks.  They  have  just  about  every- 
thing when  it  comes  to  ear,  and  yet  in  my 
experience  it  has  meant  very  little  to  them  in 
musical  success. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  fine 
minds,  fully  capable  of  understanding  the 
theory  and  yet  so  deficient  in  ear  that  they 
can  not  get  anywhere  in  music.  To  get  re- 
sults in  teaching,  then,  we  must  train  both 
the  mind  and  the  ear.  The  development  of 
relative  pitch,  knowledge  of  musical  theory, 


and  arithmetical  ability — ability  to  count — 
seem  to  me  the  essentials  in  memorizing 
music. 

In  the  Illinois  School,  beginning  with  the 
first  grade  and  continuing  through  the  sixth, 
public  school  music  is  taught.  The  teacher, 
armed  with  a  pitch  pipe,  conducts  the  classes 
in  the  schoolrooms.  Three  twenty-minute 
periods  a  week  are  spent  with  each  class.  In 
the  first  grade  the  children  are  taught  by 
rote.  But  in  the  second  they  begin  to  read 
music  from  books.  The  Foresman  Series  is 
the  text.  So  far  our  printing  press  has  put 
out  The  Child's  Book,  and  Books  One,  Two, 
and  Three.  They  are  available  to  anyone 
interested. 

In  the  Child's  Book,  and  in  Book  One,  each 
of  the  melodies  is  written  in  three  ways:  the 
sol-fa  method,  the  numeral  system,  and  the 
regular  music  notes. 

Of  course  there  are  great  differences  in 
individual  ability  among  these  classes,  but 
some  very  soon  become  good  readers  at 
sight  and  take  keen  pleasure  in  reading  songs 
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for  th-e  first  time.  In  this  work  relative  pitch 
is  developed,  and  counting  time  is  stressed. 
It  is  our  hope  that  as  the  pupils  advance 
through  the  six  years  of  this  training,  sup- 
plemented by  work  in  their  individual  lessons 
and  later  in  the  choruses  and  orchestra,  our 
school  may  turn  out  good  sight  readers. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Foresman  Series 
two-part  songs  appear,  and  in  the  succeeding 
books,  to  make  the  work  interesting  and  ben- 
eficial, there  are  three  and  four-part  songs, 
musical  games,  etc. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades, 
those  of  our  pupils  who  show  aptitude  may 
take  a  one-year  course  in  elementary  theory. 
This  is  a  lecture  course;  the  classes  meet 
twice  weekly,  forty  minutes  each  time.  It  is 
a  thorough  course,  and  the  pupils  learn  much 
about  intervals,  triads,  the  different  kinds  of 
scales,  etc.  The  following  eleven  questions 
were  given  in  the  final  examination  a  month 
ago  and  will  show  the  nature  of  the  course 
in  theory: 

1.  What  is  music?  Name  three  essentials 
in  music.  What  are  the  four  properties  of 
a  tone? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ma- 
jor? To  what  does  it  refer  as  it  is  used  in 
the  term  "Major  Scale"?  Explain  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Major  Scale.  Where  do  the  minor 
seconds  occur? 

3.  Define  tonic  minor;  relative  minor. 
What  two  minor  intervals  characterize  the 
harmonic  form  of  the  Minor  Scale?  How 
do  you  locate  the  relative  minor  of  a  Major 
Scale?  How  do  you  locate  the  major  when 
the  relative  minor  is  given? 

4.  How  do  you  locate  the  tonic  of  a  Ma- 
jor Scale  with  a  sharp  signature?  With  a 
flat  signature?  How  do  you  locate  the  tonic 
of  a  Minor  Scale  with  a  sharp  signature? 
With  a  flat  signature? 

5.  What  is  a  diatonic  half-step?  Chro- 
matic half-step?  Enharmonic  tone?  Picardy 
third?  A  tetrachord?  Name  three  kinds  and 
give  construction  of  each. 

6.  Name  five  schools  of  music  and  give 
one  form  common  to  each. 


7.  Give  the  rule  for  measuring  intervals. 
What  is  the  unit  of  measurement?  Define 
each  of  the  following:  major  interval;  minor 
interval;  augmented  interval;  diminished  in- 
terval; perfect  interval. 

8.  What  is  a  triad?  Of  what  does  a  major 
triad  consist?  minor  triad?  diminished  triad? 
augmented  triad?  On  what  degrees  are  the 
minor  triads  found  in  a  Major  Scale?  On 
what  degrees  are  the  major  triads  found  in 
a  Minor  Scale? 

9.  Name  four  kinds  of  cadences.  When 
is  a  cadence  perfect?  Name  six  form  ele- 
ments of  music  beginning  with  the  smallest. 

10.  Of  what  Minor  Scales  are  these  the 
leading  tones:  sharp  F?  sharp  C?  natural  A? 
Write  the  scale  of  G  major;  its  relative  mi- 
nor, harmonic  form;  its  tonic  minor,  har- 
monic form.  Write  four  kinds  of  triads  on 
the  tonic  of  the  A  Major  Scale. 

11.  What  benefit  have  you  derived  from 
the  study  of  theory? 

It  is  presumed  that  now  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  hear  mentally  what  he  reads  on 
the  written  page  and  to  picture  the  music  on 
the  keyboard.  To  be  able  to  "dry  memorize" 
— memorize  away  from  the  instrument —  is 
of  advantage  in  more  ways  than  one.  Pri- 
marily, it  is  up  to  the  individual  teacher  to 
give  the  pupil  this  training,  and,  while  at  the 
outset,  it  may  seem  slow  work,  yet  the  result 
may  compensate  for  the  patience  expended 
in  the  beginning.  The  method  of  stereotyp- 
ing braille  music  means  a  great  deal  in  the 
matter  of  memorizing.  Do  we  not  remember 
the  old  paragraph  style,  when  each  hand  of  a 
paragraph  might  occupy  more  than  a  page, 
without  any  landmarks  to  aid  the  weary  plod- 
der? "Bar-over-bar,"  in  most  cases,  enables 
one  to  picture  more  clearly  the  music  in  its 
entirety  as  he  reads  along. 

For  a  pupil  who  memorizes  well  from  the 
written  page  it  should  not  be  so  difficult  to 
learn  a  piece  by  hearing  it  played.  There  are 
teachers  who  would  not  think  of  playing 
over  a  piece  for  a  pupil  before  he  had  learned 
it.  I  think  this  is  all  right  in  the  case  of  a 
lazy  pupil  who  has  a  good  ear  and  who  ex- 
pects the  teacher  to  do  the  work.    But  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  a  student  finds  it  easier  to 
memorize  something  after  he  has  heard  it 
played.  There  is  surely  no  virtue  in  prolong- 
ing the  time  it  takes  to  commit  to  memory. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat  that  all  pupils 
cannot  be  trained  along  the  lines  I  have  tried 
to  point  out.  There  are  too  few  who  make 
the  life  of  a  teacher  happier,  but  how  the 
teacher  rejoices  in  working  with  these  shin- 
ing lights  and  how  she  weeps  when  they  are 
graduated ! 

For  me  to  try  to  give  a  formula  for  train- 
ing the   ear   to   facilitate   memorizing   would 


be  hopeless;  for  as  I  think  of  the  many  pupils 
I  have  known,  I  am  confronted  with  many 
contradictions.  What  works  with  one  will  not 
work  with  another.  A  good  ear  is  pretty 
much  a  gift.  It  is  easy  for  some  to  play  by 
ear  (faking,  we  call  it).  With  some,  this  is 
all  they  have.  In  itself  it  is  not  sufficient, 
but  coupled  with  other  desirable  mental, 
physical,  spiritual,  and  personal  qualities,  it 
may  prove  of  great  value.  I  should  say,  let 
us  not  discourage  it.  Let  us  be  thankful  for 
whatever  equipment  a  pupil  may  possess,  and 
let  us  try  to  help  him  develop  it,  so  that  he 
may  use  it — whenever  and  however  he  can. 


MUSIC  AT  THE  IOWA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  TECHNIC 

Miss  Mary  Lu  Reeder 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 


First,  I  am  going  to  describe  our  Music 
Department,  and  will  tell  of  a  few  totally 
blind  students  who  are  using  music  as  a  vo- 
cation. I  will  then  present  a  few  problems 
in  technic  which  instructors  have  had  to  con- 
front in  teaching  their  particular  instruments. 

There  are  eight  full  time  teachers  and  one 
part-time  teacher  in  the  Music  Department 
of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.  They  are 
namely:  4  piano  teachers.  1  violin  teacher, 
1  teacher  of  Public  School  Music,  1  teacher 
of  vocal,  choir  and  organ  music,  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  orchestra  besides  a  part-time 
teacher  of  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments. 

The  teaching  of  Braille  Music  Notation 
begins  in  the  fourth  grade.  In  the  High 
School  courses  are  offered  in  Harmony,  Mu- 
sical Form,  and  History  of  Music. 

About  seventy-five  pupils  study  Piano. 
Every  child  has  vocal  instruction  as  offered 
in  the  Public  Schools  Music  Course  until  the 
high  school  level  is  reached.  The  second, 
third  and  fourth  grades  form  an  intermediate 
chorus;  the  Junior  Chorus  is  made  up  of 
Junior  High  School  boys  and  girls  with  sing- 


ing ability,  and  the  Choir  is  the  High  School 
Choral  group. 

There  are  two  orchestras;  the  Junior  Or- 
chestra is  composed  of  fifteen  or  twenty  play- 
ers ,  and  the  Senior  Orchestra  varies  in  num- 
ber from  year  to  year;  there  are  usually  about 
thirty  in  it. 

Vocal  groups,  the  orchestra  and  various 
solo  instruments  have  entered  contest  work 
since  1931.  In  the  eight  years  that  the  Or- 
chestra has  entered  the  contest  it  has  received 
a  superior  rating  at  the  State  four  times. 
Other  organizations,  such  as  the  Boy's  Glee 
Club  have  also  been  given  superior  ratings 
at  the  state.  The  outstanding  value  of  contest 
work  to  the  blind  child  is  that  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  compete  with  sighted  children. 

Pupils  are  presented  in  recitals,  operettas, 
vesper  services,  and  other  types  of  musical 
programs  each  year. 

Recitals  are  frequently  given  for  the  stu- 
dents by  guest  artists.  During  1936-37  the 
a  Capella  Choir  from  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota  gave  a  concert, 
and    the    Grinnell    College    String    Trio    ap- 
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peared  twice.  In  1938  Archibald  Sowden, 
Violinist,  Honorine  Otley  Falb,  Vocalist,  and 
Margaret  Howell  Dravis,  Pianist,  gave  a 
concert. 

There  are  twenty-six  practice  rooms  in  the 
various  buildings.  The  Library  has  a  large 
supply  of  music  in  Braille,  and  the  supply  is 
enlarged  each  year. 

Two  former  graduates  of  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  have  outstanding  ability, 
are  making  a  music  vocation  at  the  present 
time  outside  of  Schools  for  the  Blind.  I  am 
mentioning  these,  though  of  course  there  are 
others,  because  they  are  able  to  earn  either 
all  or  a  good  share  of  their  year's  income. 

Harold  Reeves,  totally  blind,  graduated 
from  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  and  then 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  from 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  now 
assists  in  the  instruction  of  voice  in  the  Coe 
College  Conservatory.  He  has  organized  a 
Chorus  among  the  mill  workers  of  the  Quak- 
er Oats  Factory.  This  project  has  proved  a 
success.  It  creates  a  friendly  spirit  among 
the  employees,  and  they  enjoy  an  occasional 
appearance  before  a  luncheon  club,  or  in  a 
small  town.  Mr.  Reeves  is  soloist  at  the  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Church,  and  he  also  gives 
recitals  with  his  totally  blind  wife  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  accompanist.  She  likewise  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  did  some  college  work  at  Drake  Univer- 
sity, Des  Moines. 

Frank  Voelker,  also  totally  blind  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 
has  a  full  time  position  as  organist  over 
WMT,  a  Cedar  Rapids  and  Waterloo  radio 
station. 

Grant  Perrin,  another  former  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind  student,  entirely  without  vision, 
received  this  June  the  eighth  doctor  of  Music 
Degree  ever  given  by  the  Music  Department 
of  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  blind  persons  in  the  nation  ever  to  re- 
ceive a  Doctor  of  Music  Degree. 

Mr.  Perrin's  thesis  subject  was  "Variations, 
Fantasy  and  Finale,"  a  composition  for  the 
Piano.  Preparation  for  this  thesis  was  begun 
about  two  years  ago,  although  most  of  the 
actual  work  was  done  within  the  last  year. 


Four  girls  acted  as  readers  for  Mr.  Perrin, 
and  they  also  drew  the  notes  for  the  score 
as  it  was  dictated  or  played  to  them. 

Mr.  Perrin  has  employed  the  Braille  sys- 
tem and  readers  for  his  study,  which  includes 
an  M.  A.  in  1935  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  a  B.  A.  Degree  in  1922  from  Coe 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Perrin  has  reviewed  musical  events 
for  the  daily  paper,  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
at  various  times.  While  he  has  not  resorted 
to  music  as  a  means  of  making  a  living, 
choosing  the  selling  of  insurance  as  a  voca- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Perrin  is  con- 
fident that  he  can  and  will  make  a  living 
through  music. 

During  my  two  years  at  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  many  different  circles,  we 
have  discussed  this  question:  Will  the  mu- 
sic student  be  able  to  make  a  living  through 
practicing  music  as  a  vocation? 

In  all  of  our  schools  for  the  blind  no  doubt 
the  totally  blind  have  proved  themselves 
excellent  teachers.  The  visually  handicapped 
are  confronted  with  more  obstacles  of  course, 
but  if  they  have  the  will  and  the  ambition 
these  can  be  practically  overcome. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  practical  and  the 
cultural  value  of  music  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind.  We  all  must  have  the  good,  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  in  our  lives.  Surely  music 
brings  the  beautiful  to  the  blind. 

Dean-Emeritus  Carl  Seashore  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates  of  Iowa  University  on 
June  sixth  cited  six  intangible  returns  which 
are  not  represented  by  money:  (1)  Satisfac- 
tion of  intellectual  curiosity,  (2)  Opportunity 
for  self-expression,  (3)  Opportunity  for  ser- 
vice on  a  large  scale,  (4)  Refinement  of  values, 
(5)  The  possibility  of  projecting  one's  self 
beyond  his  life  span,  (6)  Comradeship  of 
scholars.  Considering  the  fifth, — the  possi- 
bility of  projecting  one's  self  beyond  his  life 
span, — it  surely  matters  little  if  a  blind  boy 
or  girl  never  earns  a  penny  through  using 
music  as  a  means  of  support,  if  he  or  she 
leaves  a  piece  of  musical  literature,  which  can 
be  classed  among  that  of  the  immortals,  thus 
reaching  the  objective  of  projecting  himself 
beyond  his  life  span.    Napoleon  said,    "It  is 
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better  never  to  have  lived  than  to  exist  and 
pass  w^ithout  leaving  a  trace." 

But  what  does  the  blind  boy  or  girl,  vi^ho 
neither  creates  nor  earns  a  livelihood  from 
Music,  derive  from  it?  Is  it  not  summed  up 
thus?  Music,  I  am  not  a  creator  of  thy  mel- 
odies, and  I  am  only  one  of  thy  humble  in- 
terpreters, but  I  love  thee,  is  not  that  enough? 

I  asked  the  teachers  on  the  Music  Faculty 
to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  in  technic, 
a  vocal  teacher  submitted  the  follovi^ing: 
"Aside  from  an  occasional  case  of  sheer  lazi- 
ness or  inability  to  comprehend,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  most  problems  in  the 
teaching  of  singing  arise  from  undue  and  mis- 
directed effort,  namely  tension.  This  is  true 
with  the  sighted  pupil  as  well  as  the  sight- 
less. The  normal  nervous  level  of  the  blind 
pupil  is  more  tense  than  that  of  the  sighted 
pupil;  his  effort  to  do  what  the  normal  pupil 
does,  more  or  less  naturally,  so  often  leads 
to  an  extreme  or  distorted  tension. 

"There  is  no  general  rule  or  method  of  pro- 
cedure; with  the  blind  pupil,  the  approach  to 
all  the  steps  the  singer  must  learn  to  take, 
has  to  be  modified  according  to  the  need  of 
the  individual  pupil. 

"Breathing,  resonance,  enunciation,  all  in 
perfect  balance,  executed  as  a  whole,  seem- 
ingly without  effort  that  is  the  goal  toward 
which  all  pupils  must  be  directed. 

"One  other  point — and  most  important  of 
of  all  is  the  joy  of  singing  that  springs  from 
the  consciousness  of  living;  whether  from 
the  heart,  or  the  soul,  or  the  exuberance  of 
youth,  or  the  meditation  of  maturity,  the 
song  is  more  important  than  the  technic — 
much  as  we  teach  and  toil  to  perfect  the  use 
of  the  instrument  that  God  has  given  to  each 
of  us." 

The  rest  of  the  problems  have  to  do  with 
piano  technic.  One  piano  teacher  writes: 
"Is  there  any  problem  of  the  piano  teacher 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  blind  pupils  in 
general?"  It  is  true  that  there  are  those 
among  the  blind  who,  if  they  had  their  nor- 
mal vision,  would  still  have  a  faulty  sense  of 
direction,  and  poor  judgment  of  distances. 
So  that  without  sight,  such  persons  are  lost 


much  of  the  time.  And  to  such  pupils  at  the 
piano,  skips  and  especially  chord  skips  are 
grief  and  terror.  However,  much  can  be  ac- 
complished if  said  pupils  are  not  too  nervous, 
and  especially  if  they  possess  a  little  talent 
and  plenty  of  determination,  the  use  of  exer- 
cises in  skips  and  chord  positions,  and  insist- 
ing that  the  pupils  concentrate,  forming  the 
positions,  in  the  air  instead  of  wavering  or 
touching  the  groups  of  black  keys  along  the 
way,  should  help  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Naturally  the  pupil  without  sight  does  not 
realize  that  the  sight-reader  makes  those 
same  skips  without  looking  at  the  keyboard. 

Another  teacher  of  piano  found  it  difficult 
for  the  blind  child  to  interpret  the  Braille 
music  intelligently,  and  she  considers  the 
following  methods  helpful: 
Method  1.  Require  pupils  to  be  able  to  read 
with  either  hand.  In  this  way  a  pupil  can 
read  with  one  hand  and  keep  the  other  hand 
in  place  over  the  keyboard.  If  he  takes  the 
hand  off  the  keyboard  each  time  to  read,  he 
is  liable  to  have  wrong  fingering  when  he 
places  the  hand  on  the  keyboard  again.  This 
method  should  be  adhered  to  from  the  first. 

Method  2.  In  computing  harmonic  intervals 
in  the  Braille,  pupils  must  keep  the  key  sig- 
natures in  mind.  For  instance,  if  a  composi- 
tion has  a  key  signature  of  five  sharps  and 
the  Braille  music  has  "d-fifth-interval"  have 
the  pupil  compute  the  interval  as  follows: 
sharp  dl — sharp  e2 — sharp  f3 — sharp  g4 — 
sharp  a5. 

Method  3.  The  "octave  rule"  is  exception- 
ally important  in  Braille  music.  In  the  very 
easiest  pieces  the  octave  sign  is  given  at  the 
first  of  each  measure.  But  in  more  difficult 
music,  the  octave  sign  is  given  according  to 
the  octave  rule.  What  we  call  the  "octave 
rule"  is  that  rule  which  tells  pupils  whether 
to  go  up  or  down  when  the  octave  sign  is 
not  given  before  a  note. 

Pupils  must  understand  that  interval  signs 
in  the  Braille  always  mean  harmonic  inter- 
vals; but  it  is  just  as  important  for  pupils  to 
know  that  a  single  melody  is  made  of  melodic 
intervals.  If  the  two  tones  of  a  harmonic 
interval  are  sounded  in  succession,  a  melodic 
interval  results,  but  the  numerical  name  re- 
mains the  same. 
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In  the  Braille  Music  Primer  no  sign  is 
given  for  the  first  interval.  It  is  taken  care 
of  by  stem-signs  which  are  given  later.  The 
two  notes  of  an  eighth  interval  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  in  different  octaves.  Consequently, 
in  the  "octave  rule"  only  six  melodic  inter- 
vals need  to  be  considered.  These  are  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
intervals.  These  six  melodic  intervals  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  For  seconds  and 
thirds  the  octave  sign  is  never  given 
(whether  the  melody  stays  in  the  same  oc- 
tave or  not) ;  for  fourths  and  fifths  the  octave 
sign  is  sometimes  given  (that  is,  it  is  not 
given  if  the  melody  stays  in  the  same  octave, 
but  it  is  given  if  the  melody  goes  into  a  new 
octave) ;  for  sixths  and  sevenths  the  octave 
sign  is  always  given  (even  if  the  melody  stays 
in  the  same  octave).  We  sum  it  up  as  fol- 
lows: Octave  sign  never  for  seconds  and 
thirds;  sometimes  for  fourths  and  fifths; 
always  for  sixths  and  sevenths. 

To  the  person  who  has  never  seen  a  hand 
placed  on  the  keyboard,  correct  hand  position 
is  vague.  If  too  much  is  said  the  student  be- 
comes self-conscious,  and  tries  so  hard  to 
hold  the  hand  correctly  that  the  playing  as  a 
result  is  stiff  and  stilted. 

I  usually  tell  the  pupil  to  sit  in  a  rather 
comfortable  position  at  the  piano,  to  swing 
the  arms  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  then 
to  rest  the  hands  in  the  lap.  Next  I  have 
the  student  take  a  light  rubber  ball  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  drop  it,  but  retain  the 
position  that  the  hand  was  in  when  it  held 
the  ball.  Then  to  place  the  hand  on  the  key- 
board holding  that  position.  Of  course  the 
first  pieces  are  always  within  the  five-finger 
span. 

Frequently  I  have  my  pupils  carry  a  piece 
of  Braille  paper  cut  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  half  dollar  on  the  wrist  when  playing; 
when  the  piece  falls  it  is  a  fairly  good  sign 
that  the  position  of  the  hand  and  wrist  is 
incorrect. 

I  constantly  urge  the  pupil  to  use  the  hands 
and  arms  naturally  and  easily. 

I  believe  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  solve 
his  own  problems  as  much  as  possible.  The 
problems  we  solve  for  ourselves  live  longer 


in  the  memory  than  those  which  are  solved 
for  us  by  a  too-obliging  teacher.  For  in 
Wordsworth's  phrase,  "So  build  we  up  the 
being  that  we  are."  When  a  pupil  comes 
across  a  passage  in  the  lesson  where  the 
fingering  presents  some  difficulty  not  solved 
by  the  editor  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ask  the 
pupil  to  find  out  the  best  fingering.  This 
impresses  it  on  his  mind  more  clearly  than 
if  all  the  work  were  done  for  him  by  his 
teacher.  Not  only  that,  but  it  helps  to  form 
in  him  the  habit  of  solving  his  own  problems. 

Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist,  composer  and 
teacher,  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
private  teacher  in  New  York  of  many  years 
standing,  recently  discussed  the  methods 
which  may  be  used  to  secure  correct  work- 
ing habits  in  the  young  musical  performer.* 

"The  statement  has  often  been  made,"  he 
said,  "that  the  principal  point  to  be  developed 
in  the  music  student's  mind  is  his  own  share 
of  responsibility  in  his  work.  The  good 
sense  of  such  advice  is  obvious;  but  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  it,  the  student  finds  that 
the  chief  problem  lies  in  knowing  how  to 
work.  Most  students  waste  years  before  they 
solve  this  complex  problem.  To  know  how 
to  work  is  as  difficult  as  to  know  how  to 
live — and  as  rarely  discovered.  A  student 
may  be  helped  to  solve  this  problem  through 
competent  guidance,  but  in  the  end  the  re- 
sult rests  chiefly  with  the  student  himself. 
The  most  skillful  teacher  can  only  explain 
and  analyze;  he  cannot  actually  work  for  the 
student. 

"There  are  three  principal  phases  in  the 
development  of  an  instrumentalist:  first 
acquiring  technic,  including  the  different 
kinds  of  touch,  tone  color,  and  so  forth; 
second,  learning  how  to  work;  and  third, 
mastering  interpretation,  that  is  learning 
how  to  assimilate  and  to  project  the  inner 
idea  of  a  musical  work. 

"The  first  step  involves  mechanical  prob- 
lems only,  having  taken  for  granted  that  a 
desire  to  study  music  has  already  been 
aroused.  The  second  phase  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  equilibrium  of  the  individual,   it  is  a 

*"Musical  Courier,"  November  28,    1936.   Page  29. 
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matter  of  adjustment  and  readjustment.  The 
third  phase  depends  on  the  degree  of  recep- 
tivity, the  mental  suppleness,  and  the  artistic 
tendencies  of  the  instrumentalist. 

"The  first  step  toward  learning  how  to 
work  is  to  rid  oneself  of  all  that  is  unessential. 
In  general,  students  go  to  work  unprepared; 
the  first  part  of  their  period  of  work  is  gen- 
erally wasted.  But  few  students  realize  the 
benefit  from  practice  well  done,  which,  if 
the  time  is  spent  intelligently,  has  a  double 
result;  the  mastering  of  a  musical  work  and 
the  development  and  afifirmation  of  one's 
own  nature.  Many  students  are  worn  out 
after  a  short  period  of  work.  This  is  the 
result  of  unconcentrated  practice.  Work 
well  done  acts  on  the  student  as  a  recon- 
structive force.  Students  are  often  apt  to 
confuse  laziness  with  fatigue.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  talented  people.  Inexperi- 
enced students  stop  working  as  soon  as  they 
feel  tired.  If  the  fatigue  is  cerebral  they 
ought  to  stop  so  as  to  start  over  with  a  fresh 
viewpoint.  If  the  fatigue  is  physical,  that  is 
muscular,  they  ought  to  keep  on  for  a  short 
while  longer;  this  will  gradually  develop  the 
power  of  the  muscles. 

"The  method  of  preparing  a  musical  work 
is  simple  and  logical;  it  consists  of  intelligent 
repetition  of  each  passage  and  section  of  the 
composition. 

"The  repeating  principle  appears  to  the  in- 
experienced pupils  to  be  drudgery,  a  waste 
of  time.  The  necessity  of  spending  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  on  a  passage,  or  on  a  bar,  or 
half  a  bar,  or  even  a  simple  chord,  is  beyond 
his  comprehension.  For  those  students  who 
might  not  understand,  I  will  compare  this 
repeating  principle  to  the  construction  of  a 
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building.  Both  the  musical  composition  and 
the  building  must  be  put  up  in  as  inde- 
structible a  manner  as  possible.  To  that 
end  each  part  must  be  firmly  built,  each  de- 
tail soHdly  affirmed.  Buildings  need  frequent 
repairs,  so  does  the  instrumentalist's  reper- 
toire, even  as  an  abandoned  building  may 
again  become  serviceable  if  it  has  a  good 
foundation,  a  composition  put  aside  for  a 
while,  even  for  years,  can  be  revived  within 
a  few  days  notice — even  a  few  hours — if  it 
has  been  solidly  assembled. 

"Intelligent  repeating  does  not  only  assure 
the  assimilation  of  a  musical  work,  it  also 
will  solve  the  problem  of  memorizing.  To 
play,  or  recite  something  from  memory  is 
to  remember  it;  remembrance  is  but  a  mat- 
ter of  assimilation,  and  the  logical  way  of 
assimilating  something  is  to  repeat  it  until 
it  becomes  part  of  our  organism. 

"Once  imbued  with  this  conception  of  work, 
how  much  good  might  the  student  accomplish 
for  the  cause  of  music." 

To  summarize,  I  have  acquainted  you  with 
the  Music  Department  of  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind;  I  have  cited  a  few  examples 
of  students  who  are  making  music  a  vocation 
at  the  present  time;  I  have  pointed  out  the 
practical  and  the  cultural  value  of  music 
study  to  the  blind  student;  and  have  pre- 
sented the  following  problems  in  technic; 
tension  in  the  vocal  student,  acquiring  skill 
in  skips  and  chord  positions  at  the  piano, 
interpreting  Braille  Piano  Music  intelligently, 
and  acquiring  a  correct  hand  position.  We 
must  teach  the  student  how  to  solve  his  own 
problems  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  Salzedo, 
the  harpist,  stated,  the  chief  problem  for  the 
student  lies  in  knowing  how  to  work. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Marion  E.  Brown 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


Music  education  for  the  blind  is  indeed  a 
comprehensive  problem,  complicated  because 
it  involves  emotional  and  physical  as  well  as 


intellectual  responses.  It  presupposes  an 
acute  sensitiveness  to  each  pupil,  continual 
analyzing   of   his   mental   capacities,   person- 
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ality,  musical  talent,  physical  coordination, 
and  methods  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  his 
particular  needs.  But  above  all  it  must  be 
so  organized  as  to  reveal  conclusively  to 
each  pupil  as  well  as  to  the  instructor  the 
particular  needs.  But  above  all  it  must  be 
life.  In  the  following  discussion  I  wish  to 
show  first  the  status  of  American  and  foreign 
blind  in  the  music  profession  and  its  relation 
to  selection  and  preliminary  training;  then 
the  nonvocational  aspects  of  music  for  the 
blind;  and  finally  the  application  of  these 
ideas  to  this  school  with  its  specific  prob- 
lems and  capacities  for  solution. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  body  of 
this  paper,  let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  music  in  general. 
What  is  it  that  makes  music  such  an  in- 
tangible art?  Why  is  it  so  elusive,  so  per- 
plexing to  the  uninitiated?  The  first  part  of 
the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  presentative  rather 
than  a  representative  art,  subjective  in  na- 
ture, but  since  this  offers  no  more  problem 
for  the  blind  than  to  the  sighted,  I  shall  not 
elaborate  on  it.  The  second  part  of  the 
answer,  however,  is  that  music  is  a  time  or 
transitory  art.  In  all  of  the  other  fine  arts, 
whether  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture, 
one  can  survey  the  entirety  in  relation  to  its 
parts,  each  detail  in  relation  to  the  whole; 
in  music  the  listener  can  never  hear  more 
than  one  fragment  at  a  time,  and  it  is  only 
with  increasing  knowledge  and  experience 
that  the  listener  can  learn  to  enjoy,  evaluate, 
and  relate  to  the  composition  as  a  whole 
those  successive  and  instantly  disappearing 
fragments  of  sound.  The  print  notation 
system  does  give  fairly  pictorial  symbols  for 
these  sounds,  so  that  the  sighted  person  can 
study  a  piece  of  unfamiliar  music  from  the 
printed  page,  the  graphic  outline  enabling 
him  to  anticipate  in  his  mind  the  general 
features  and  design  of  the  whole  composition 
before  he  hears  it.  Even  the  tiniest  sighted 
piano  pupil  can  do  that,  and  delights  in  it, 
if  only  to  learn  the  relative  length,  difficulty, 
range,  etc.,  of  his  piece.  It  is  here  that  the 
blind  person  finds  a  handicap,  for  the  Braille 
system  is  literal  in  every  detail,  and  unless 
he  fully  comprehends  the  elements  of  music, 
he  cannot  possibly  convert  these  literal 
Braille  symbols  into  understandable  musical 
language. 


I  have  made  this  digression  because  I  feel 
it  cannot  be  over-emphasized  how  important 
it  is  for  us  to  give  our  blind  students  such 
training  that,  regardless  of  how  simple  or 
complex  the  phase  of  music  they  undertake, 
they  understand  and  know  they  understand 
the  content  of  their  music. 

In  regard  to  music  as  a  profession  for  the 
blind,  America  does  not  offer  the  encourag- 
ing prospects  and  cooperation  which  exists 
abroad.  ~  In  England,  for  instance,  statistics 
in  one  report  showed  that  over  eighty-three 
percent  of  its  blind  musicians  are  employed 
in  full  time  or  combination  positions.  Credit 
for  this  goes  first  to  those  in  the  music  edu- 
cation field  who  have  insisted  on  intensively 
thorough  training,  and  secondly  to  the  na- 
tional agencies  which  are  so  highly  organized. 
These  agencies  have  employment  divisions, 
sponsor  advertising,  establish  contact  be- 
tween sighted  and  blind  musicians,  and  set 
aside  scholarship  funds  for  promoting  ex- 
ceptionally talented  people.  In  England  and 
France  most  of  the  blind  musicians  find  their 
best  positions  in  the  Church,  for  both  the 
Catholic  and  Anglican  services,  liturgical  in 
style,  can  be  mastered  by  the  blind.  The 
Valentine  Hauy  Association,  paralleling  in 
France  the  work  of  the  National  Institute 
in  England,  is  constantly  active  in  placing 
blind  organists  in  church  positions,  so  that 
today  there  are  several  hundred  satisfac- 
torily established. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  can  boast 
of  no  such  organized  drives  to  find  employ- 
ment and  dispel  public  prejudice.  Indeed, 
the  responsibility  rests  on  the  individual  with 
whatever  private  support  he  can  command. 
What  are  the  possible  fields  he  can  enter? 
(1)  Teaching.  A  few  can  find  positions  in 
schools  and  institutions,  but  the  majority 
must  depend  on  private  classes.  It  is  here 
that  the  problem  of  social  background  be- 
comes acute,  for  the  beginner  usually  has  to 
teach  in  his  own  home,  which  must  appear 
presentable,  at  least,  to  the  families  of  his 
prospective  pupils.  To  reestablish  himself  as 
a  teacher  in  his  old  community,  he  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  his  ability  through  re- 
citals and  must  have  the  recommendation  of 
some  advanced  normal  training  course,  if 
possible  with  a  teacher's  certificate  or  degree. 
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(2)  Church  accompanying.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  percent  of  our  American 
churches  are  Episcopal  and  Catholic,  there 
are  very  few  blind  organists,  because  few 
of  our  institutions  and  conservatories  take  for 
granted  and  give  the  very  specialized  train- 
ing necessary  for  those  two  kinds  of  service. 
As  for  the  non-liturgical  Protestant  services, 
these  require  such  an  endless  amount  of 
memorizing  on  the  part  of  the  organist  that 
it  is  discouraging  even  to  the  most  talented. 
At  best  a  position  even  in  a  fair-sized  city 
church  would  only  be  part-time  work.  (3) 
Piano  tuning.  A  good  piano-tuner,  particu- 
larly in  a  city  and  with  the  backing  of  a 
music  store,  or  the  fortunate  few  connected 
with  conservatories  where  the  routine  is 
fixed,  can  depend  on  tuning  for  full-time 
work,  but  in  small  communities  his  prospects 
are  discouraging  and  he  must  have  some 
kind  of  supplementary  occupation.  (4)  Public 
performance.  Concertizing  is  definitely  im- 
practicable. Radio  offers  some  promise  for 
occasional  performances,  since  in  this  field 
the  usual  objections  of  managers  as  to  stage 
appearance  of  the  blind  and  its  effect  on 
audiences  need  not  be  feared.  However,  it 
is  unlikely  that  a  blind  person  could  become 
a  staff  artist  because  such  positions  presup- 
pose the  ability  to  do  accompanying  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Those  who  plan  to  teach 
should  give  occasional  recitals  for  advertising 
purposes  and  may  find  these  to  be  remuner- 
ative. (5)  Composing.  Here  again  it  is 
highly  specialized  and  yet  supplementary 
activities,  even  for  sighted  people,  because 
successful  publication  demands  maximum 
ability,  personal  contact,  and,  for  the  blind, 
assistance  in  his  manuscript  preparation. 
(6)  Dance  orchestras  and  light  entertaining. 
Jazz  bands  consisting  entirely  of  blind  mem- 
bers can  be  and  are  very  successful  if  play- 
ers are  skilled  and  well  coached  in  ensemble 
and  stage  appearance.  Some  of  the  larger 
schools  for  the  blind  offer  instruction  in 
various  instruments  and  in  orchestral  per- 
formance, so  that  by  the  end  of  high  school 
a  graduate  has  had  practical  experience,  and 
with  additional  study  can  teach  his  particular 
instrument  as  well  as  earn  money  from  his 
orchestra. 

It  must  be  evident  that,  since  five  out  of 
these   six   vocational    activities    I    have   men- 


tioned cannot  of  themselves  furnish  a  liveli- 
hood, the  blind  person  contemplating  the 
music  profession  must  be  prepared  to  do 
well  more  than  just  one  thing,  even  though 
that  be  teaching.  Furthermore,  he  has  a  not 
unprejudiced  American  public  to  convince, 
he  must  do  most  of  his  own  promoting,  and 
he  must  compete  with  sighted  people  in  a 
profession  already  crowded.  This,  then,  is 
the  status  of  music  as  a  vocation;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  encouraging  one,  and  it  is 
only  fair  that  students  be  made  to  realize  it. 
The  role  of  music  educators,  therefore,  is  to 
recommend  only  the  outstanding  few  to  con- 
sider entering  the  profession,  and  to  insist 
that  these  receive  thorough  training  in  what- 
ever they  undertake.  In  selecting  those  out- 
standing few  the  following  points  must 
obviously  be  considered:  general  intelligence, 
personality,  character  traits,  social  back- 
ground, and,  of  course,  musical  talent, 
measured  if  possible  by  objective  standards. 

As  for  training,  it  is  imperative  that  these 
few  be  made  to  realize  the  limitless  amount 
of  concentration,  resourcefulness,  initiative 
they  will  need,  and  that  they  be  given  the 
finest  possible  study  in  musicianship,  pre- 
requisite to  self-assurance  and  discriminating 
taste.  That  means  that,  regardless  of  their 
stage  of  advancement,  they  understand  their 
goal  and  can  analyze  the  means  of  achieving 
it.  Without  question,  the  years  up  to  high 
school  graduation  form  the  longest  span  of 
continuous  study  they  will  have,  and  should 
include  from  the  beginning  practical  training 
in  sight  singing,  ear  training,  dictation,  ap- 
preciation, and,  towards  the  end,  an  introduc- 
tion to  harmony  and  formal  analysis.  Some 
of  the  larger  schools,  like  Perkins  Institution 
and  Overbrook,  offer  post-graduate  normal 
courses,  where  the  students  concentrate  on 
teaching  methods  and  supervised  instructing 
of  sighted  pupils  and  may  have  coaching  in 
any  of  their  secondary  or  supplementary 
fields.  But  wherever  possible  they  should 
spend  at  least  one  year  in  a  conservatory, 
not  only  for  the  additional  valuable  refer- 
ences, but  because  here  they  will  meet  their 
future  associates  and  competitors  and  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  out  the  indepen- 
dence they  will  later  have  to  maintain. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  blind  should  and  do  enter 
the  professional  field,  let  me  review  some  of 
the  non-vocational  aspects  of  music.  Why 
do  schools  for  the  blind  grant  such  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  their  curriculum 
to  music?  The  answer  is  the  very  old  one 
that  music  is  the  one  art  which  the  blind 
person  can  enjoy  and  exploit  to  the  utmost, 
whether  through  the  channels  of  creativeness, 
interpretation  and  re-creation,  or  appreci- 
ation. He  can  find  in  music  the  universal 
expression  of  every  shade  of  human  emotion 
and  can  study  for  himself  the  beauties  of 
color,  timbre,  design.  Consider,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  role  which  design  plays  in  all  the 
major  arts,  how  indispensible  it  is  to  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture.  The  blind  per- 
son cannot  enjoy  in  these  arts  the  symmetry, 
contrast,  etc.,  which  delight  the  sighted  per- 
son, but  in  music  he  can  appreciate  tonal 
perspective  or  design,  can  enjoy,  as  Stravin- 
sky phrased  it  in  his  autobiography,  "the 
logic  of  beauty,  the  beauty  of  logic."  In  ap- 
preciation, particularly,  he  can  so  develop 
the  intensity  and  discernment  of  his  listening, 
his  historical  knowledge  and  sense  of  style, 
the  ability  to  evaluate  and  criticize  that  he 
can  successfully  compete  with  any  sighted 
person  without  the  restraint  and  caution 
forced  upon  him  in  other  fields.  This  perfect 
self-confidence  can  be  his,  and  to  any  who 
have  worked  with  the  blind,  that  fact  is  of 
inestimable  importance.  Today  the  radio- 
the  victrola  on  a  return-wave  of  popularity- 
and,  in  most  cities,  popular  priced  outdoor 
and  indoor  concerts  by  civic  organizations 
offer  limitless  possibilities  to  the  blind  to 
hear  good  music.  Besides  the  more  inactive 
sphere  of  appreciation,  this  large  group  of 
blind  who  are  interested  in  music  but  cannot 
depend  on  it  for  a  livelihood  can  participate 
in  practically  all  of  the  professional  activities 
for  social  satisfaction  and  recreation,  and 
for  remuneration,  if  they  are  well  established. 

If,  then,  as  has  been  maintained,  the  pro- 
fessional field  is  such  a  discouraging  one  for 
the  blind,  the  aim  of  the  music  department 
of  this  school  should  be  to  give  its  students 
the  broadest  possible  foundation  in  music,  to 
teach  them  not  only  to  perform  artistically 
but  to  listen  intelligently,  to  equip  them  with 
such   an    understanding   of   the    subject    that 


after  graduation  they  can  make  some  progress 
independent  of  a  teacher  and  can  use  their 
music  as  an  effective  means  of  self-expres- 
sion. At  present  most  of  the  students  regard 
music-making  as  a  problem,  a  vast  labyrinth. 
To  them  the  means  is  an  end  in  itself,  thus 
thwarting  self-expression;  by  this  I  am  re- 
ferring not  just  to  pianistic  difficulties  but 
to  lack  of  musicianship.  They  attack  a  piece 
of  music  as  novices  might  a  recipe,  assuming 
that  if  directions  are  followed  the  result 
should  be  something  at  least  edible;  and,  if 
results  are  not  satisfactory,  they  do  not 
know  which  ingredient  has  been  omitted. 
Music,  to  many  of  the  pupils  is  synonomous 
with  piano-playing,  for  they  have  never 
learned  the  very  content  of  music  irrespec- 
tive of  the  medium  of  production.  Their  in- 
ability to  recognize  even  diatonic  intervals, 
to  analyze  rhythmic  difficulties,  to  think  in 
terms  of  phrases,  periods,  sections,  to  recog- 
nize and  relate  familiar  melodic  or  rhythmic 
patterns,  to  sense  simple  key  relationships 
produces  such  confusion  that  the  process  of 
diciphering  the  Braille  and  translating  it  in 
terms  not  of  sound,  but  just  of  certain  keys 
and  certain  fingers,  is  their  sole  aim.  Their 
hazy  and  conflicting  impressions  prevent 
their  isolating  any  one  problem  to  study  it. 
And,  because  they  associate  the  symbols  of 
the  particular  Braille  page  only  with  certain 
muscular  coordinations,  instead  of  with 
sounds  which  are  in  a  definite  relation  to 
other  sounds  or  parts  of  the  composition, 
they  do  not  grasp  general  principles,  and 
therefore  there  is  very  little  carry-over  of 
ideas  from  one  composition  to  the  next.  Such 
difficulties  in  applying  the  very  fundamentals 
of  music  naturally  retard  pianistic  growth, 
and  the  net  result  is  a  very  elementary  grade 
of  work. 

If  these  students  could  learn  the  contents 
and  structure  of  music  through  listening, 
sight  singing,  physical  expression,  apart 
from  the  study  of  an  instrument,  normal 
progress  would  be  assured.  If,  for  instance, 
a  beginner  in  his  first  j^ear  in  the  department 
learned  how  to  recognize  question-and- 
answer  phrases  and  paragraphs  in  relation  to 
tonality  and  the  whole  problem  of  keys; 
how  to  analyze  rhythms;  how  to  hear  and 
sing  various  intervals;  how  to  read,  write, 
and   understand   music    Braille — if   this    were 
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possible,  how  much  easier  his  approach  to 
the  piano  would  be.  He  would  come  with 
some  musical  knowledge  and  experience  and 
therefore  with  assurance,  and  could  learn  to 
control  the  piano  as  his  vehicle  of  self- 
expression,  for  his  pianistic  growth  would 
parallel,  rather  than  be  impeded  by,  his 
growth  in  musicianship. 

Specificially,  I  would  recommend  for  all 
new  students  in  the  department  a  year  of 
such  preliminary  classwork  in  music  funda- 
mentals and  appreciation,  correlating  it 
eventually  with  keyboard  work  and  introduc- 
tory piano  technic.  Non-beginners  should 
have  a  minimum  of  one  class  period  a  week, 
even  if  it  were  taken  from  practice  time,  for 
advanced  work  in  ear-training,  sight-singing, 
and  appreciation.  For  the  occasional  student 
who  might  legitimately  consider  the  music 
profession,  this  would  be  supplemented  by 
harmony,  music  theory,  and  introductory 
work  in  teaching  methods.  This  plan  would 
reduce,  temporarily  at  least,  the  total  number 
of  students  in  the  department,  but  it  would 
mean  that  those  who  could  follow  this  pro- 
cedure would  do  far  more  intelligent  and 
refined  work,  would  have  more  confidence 
and  independence  because  they  had  a  better 
understanding  of  music,  and  would  get  far 
more  enjoyment  out  of  their  study  than  at 


present.  There  are  only  two  students  out  of 
this  year's  entire  class  who  are  capable  tech- 
nically of  undertaking  even  the  easiest 
compositions  of  fine  piano  literature  and  even 
they  do  not  understand  the  "why"  and  the 
"how"  of  the  simplest  matters  of  good 
musical  taste.  As  for  general  appreciation, 
not  one  student  could  recognize  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  well-known  piano  composi- 
tions, and  even  fewer  works  in  any  of  the 
other  kinds  of  music  literature.  The  students 
refuse  invitations  to  concerts  and  recitals, 
admitting  very  honestly  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  listen  to  unfamiliar  music. 

Such  conditions  are  not  necessary.  These 
students  have  an  advantage  over  public 
school  students  in  having  both  private  and 
class  instruction  from  the  grades  through 
high  school,  with  even  practice  time  granted 
during  school  hours,  and  they  are  capable 
of  doing  and  should  be  helped  to  do  the  same 
quality  of  work  as  sighted  students.  They 
show  ability,  imagination,  enthusiasm,  and 
curiosity,  and  they  are  eager  to  do  superior 
work.  In  conclusion,  I  urge  a  reconsideration 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  department,  placing 
emphasis  on  the  kind  of  training  which  will 
ensure  to  each  student  the  maximum  effec- 
tiveness of  his  musical  ability. 


Sectional  Meeting 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   TEACHERS 

Ronald  MacLean,  Chairman 

VALUES   OF   SWIMMING  FOR   THE   BLIND 

Miss  Rowena  Wilkinson 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


During  the  last  year  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  North  Carolina  State  School  for 
the  Blind  as  Physical  Education  instructor. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  as  part 
of  my  equipment  a  modern  and  well  con- 
structed swimming  pool. 


My  classes  include  boys  and  girls  chrono- 
logically from  five  to  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  and  in  swimming  ability  they  range  from 
beginners  to  very  advanced  swimmers  and 
divers.  The  values  received  by  each  group 
can  readily  be  seen.    I  shall  not  attempt  to 
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include  every  value  of  swimming  for  our 
children  in  this  paper,  but  merely  a  few  of 
the  most  important  ones  and  the  ones  that 
would  be  received  by  the  children  in  all  the 
schools. 

Swimming,  I  think  is  the  one  activity  that 
can  be  entered  into  without  that  feeling  of 
restraint  which  is  common  with  blind  boys 
and  girls.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  walking, 
running,  or  anything  in  which  there  is  any 
action,  they  cannot  let  themselves  go.  In 
our  outdoor  work  we  have  relays  and  differ- 
ent group  games  that  require  running.  Here 
some  boys  and  girls  hold  back  and  want  to 
do  no  running,  but  want  to  stand  around, 
while  some  few  others  run  around  as  any 
average  child  would.  Then  the  majority  of 
the  children  come  in  between  these  two 
groups.  Most  of  the  children  want  to  run, 
they  want  to  enter  into  the  activities  and 
really  enjoy  the  game;  but  there  is  a  strained 
feeling  with  them.  I  can  tell  it  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  faces  and  by  the  manner  of 
their  running.  Some  small  accident  of  past 
experience  serves  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  one  must  not  run  fast.  Now  what  I 
want  to  say  is — this  feeling  is  absolutely 
missing  in  our  swimming  pool.  Because  every 
child  is  taught  to  swim  and  every  child 
knows  the  pool  they  feel  absolutely  at  home. 
If  anyone  bumps  into  another  as  they  are 
swimming — no  damage  is  done,  no  one  is 
hurt  and  the  incident  is  forgotten  the  next 
minute.  They  know  that  they  can  dive  into 
the  pool,  swim  to  their  heart's  content  and 
need  never  worry  about  accidents. 

Swimming  is  one  activity  that  need  not 
be  modified  or  changed  for  the  children. 
With  individual  attention  good  form  and 
speed  can  be  developed.  Several  years  ago, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  our  Boy  Scouts  were 
invited  to  participate  in  a  swimming  meet. 
This  meet  included  all  the  Scout  Troops  in 
that  section.  Need  I  tell  you  how  surprised 
everyone  was  when  our  boys  walked  away 
with  all  the  honors?  This  incident  shows  us 
that  swimming  is  an  activity  in  which  blind 
boys  and  girls  can  take  part  and  be  on  a 
level  with  the  average  child.  It  does  much 
to  show  our  children  that  they  are  not  differ- 
ent from  other  people  and  that  they  do  not 


have  to  be  set  aside  from  others.   Think  what 
this  must  do  for  their  pride  and  self  respect. 

It  has  been  said  that  swimming  comes 
nearer  using  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  than 
does  any  other  activity.  Here  we  not  only 
get  big"  muscle  activity  but  also  receive  cor- 
rective value.  It  makes  the  body  as  a  whole 
more  flexible  and  takes  away  the  tendency 
toward  stiffness.  I  know  that  you  have 
noticed  the  stiffness  around  the  shoulders  of 
the  children.  You  can  see  how  easily  this 
rounded  and  stiff  cortdition  may  become 
permanent;  but  with  the  movement  of  the 
arms  in  the  crawl,  trudgeon,  etc.,  you  see 
how  this  stiffness  will  be  removed.  Then 
take  the  positions  in  the  water  of  the  elemen- 
tary back  stroke,  the  back  crawl  and  the 
back  float.  In  the  elementary  and  the  back 
crawl  the  chest  muscles  are  stretched  and 
the  back  muscles  are  strengthened.  In  the 
elementary  back  and  the  back  float  the  chest 
is  held  high  and  the  head  back.  Do  you  see 
the  posture  training  that  they  are  receiving? 
If  the  chest  is  held  high — the  stomach  is  held, 
in.  The  head  is  held  back  in  the  water,  but 
the  chin  is  held  in  to  keep  the  water  out  of 
the  face.  Here  we  have  the  good  posture 
points;  stomach  in,  chest  up,  shoulders  re- 
laxed, and  head  high.  Here,  I  think  that 
something  should  be  said  about  diving. 
Starting  with  the  standing  front  and  going 
on  through  the  most  advanced  ones,  a  dive 
done  in  good  form  stresses  and  helps  to 
maintain  good  posture.  Many  times  visitors 
from  other  blind  schools  have  compared  our 
children  in  their  walk  with  children  from 
other  schools.  They  say  that  the  children  at 
our  school  seem  to  have  a  more  natural  walk. 
Our  superintendent,  Mr.  Lineberry,  tells 
them  that  he  thinks  that  the  teaching  of 
swimming  is  responsible. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  of  something  less 
tangible,  but  very  important.  That  is  per- 
sonality. Swimming  is  a  great  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  personality.  In  the  swimming 
pool  each  child  learns  to  do  something, 
something  that  he  can  see  for  himself,  some- 
thing that  he  can  show  to  the  other  children, 
and  something  of  which  he  can  brag.  I  have 
in  mind  a  certain  little  boy  at  our  school. 
Last  year  was  Jim's  second  year.  His  first 
year  he  had  his   tonsils   taken   out,   vaccina- 
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tions,  and  had  to  stay  in  the  infirmary  sev- 
eral months  because  of  some  eye  trouble. 
Jim  was  not  allowed  to  go  in  the  pool  more 
than  one  or  two  times,  but  in  those  few  times 
he  decided  that  he  disliked  swimming.  He 
found  that  he  had  gotten  behind  the  class, 
he  could  do  nothing  in  the  pool,  and  he  had 
to  be  made  to  go  in.  I  took  Jim  in  after 
school  several  times.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
surprised  and  happiest  little  boys  that  I  have 
ever  seen  when  he  found  out  that  he  could 
learn  to  do  the  things  that  the  other  boys 
were  doing.  That  afternoon  he  learned  a 
crude  dog  paddle.  From  that  afternoon  on 
Jim  has  been  a  different  boy.  He  likes  swim- 
ming because  he  can  do  something.   He  seems 


to    have   much    more    confidence   in    himself. 
This  case  is  typical  with  all  the  beginners. 

We  must  not  forget  that  swimming  affords 
something  enjoyable  for  leisure  time.  It  has 
a  definite  carry-over  value.  At  home  during 
the  summer  or  after  the  boys  and  girls  have 
graduated  they  can  still  enjoy  their  swim- 
ming. 

There  is  much  more  good  received  from 
swimming  than  that  which  I  have  rrientioned 
here.  May  I  say  in  favor  of  swimming  for 
the  blind,'  that  realizing  the  value  of  swim- 
ming for  the  average  child,  I  am  sure  that 
in  every  instance  the  value  goes  a  great  deal 
further  for  the  blind  boys  and  girls? 


WHAT  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Gregory  F.  Engelhard 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkley,  California 


In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  will  limit 
the  discussion  to  the  broader  aspects  of  what 
I  think  a  high  school  graduate  should  know 
about  physical  education.  There  are  a  few 
necessary  parts  to  a  well  rounded  physical 
education  program  and  I  will  dwell  on  these. 
At  the  same  time  I  realize  the  individual 
dififerences  of  each  school.  If  these  points 
are  included  in  the  programs  of  every  school 
I  am  sure  the  graduates  from  our  schools 
will  be  well  equipped  physically  and  mentally 
to  carry  them  on  in  later  life. 

It  is  useless  to  expound  at  length  on  what 
subjects  or  games  should  be  taught  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  These  depend  a  great  deal  on 
climate,  equipment,  and  the  size  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  program  offered  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  changing  age 
groups  of  the  children  from  year  to  year.  I 
do  feel,  however,  one  subject  should  be  taught 
in  all  schools.  This  subject  is  familiarizing 
our  boys  in  the  art  of  self  defense.  Not  that 
they  may  be  aggressive  and  bold,  but  that 
they  may  defend  themselves  when  necessary 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  clean  vigorous 
exercise. 


Having  a  student  graduate  with  the  right 
mental  attitude  toward  exercise  is  the  most 
important  thing  a  physical  education  pro- 
gram can  do.  This  may  sound  extreme,  but 
I  feel  it  is  the  one  quality  a  graduate  can 
take  with  him  that  will  do  the  most  good. 
It  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  teach  a  boy 
a  variety  of  sports  and  build  his  body  to  be 
strong  and  healthy.  Upon  graduation  he 
must  continue  exercising  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  health.  Too  many  children  in  public 
schools  give  up  their  exercising  after  gradu- 
ation, not  to  mention  the  numerous  blind 
children  who  become  "sitters"  and  "radio 
listeners"  after  their  school  days  are  over. 
Is  it  not  wise  then  to  do  our  best  to  instill 
in  the  child  the  correct  attitude  toward  exer- 
cise so  he  may  take  it  with  him  and  have  it 
always? 

Next  in  line  of  importance  I  would  try  and 
use  the  physical  education  program  to  de- 
velop worthwhile  character  traits  in  the 
children.  Playing  a  few  games  well  is  not 
the  end  of  physical  education.  Participation 
in  athletics  is  only  one  of  the  means  by  which 
we  hope  to  accomplish  the  end.    The  aim  of 
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physical  education  should  be  to  develop  in 
the  mind  a  well  coordinated  neuro-muscular 
system  along  with  a  pleasing  personality. 
Athletic  contests  are  a  very  lucrative  field  to 
instill  in  the  child  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
team-work,  and  a  true  sense  of  sportsman- 
ship. If  these  intangible  aspects  of  physical 
education  are  emphasized  throughout  the 
program  I  can't  help  but  feel  a  graduate  will 
naturally  take  with  him  a  few  of  the  finer 
qualities  that  make  for  better  living. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  has  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  program.  His 
enthusiasm  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
classes  are  conducted  are  important  factors. 
Many  of  the  above  points  can  be  forcibly 
impressed  on  the  child  as  the  situations  arise. 
Special  effort  should  be  made  to  present  the 
classwork  as  pleasingly  as  possible.  Dull 
and  uninteresting  classes  often  develop  a 
distaste  for  physical  education.  This  is  likely 
to  become  serious  when  the  child  carries  it 
over  to  include  all  forms  of  athletics  or  ex- 
ercising. Making  the  classes  as  pleasant  as 
possible  while  still  maintaining  a  minimum 
discipline  and  teaching  various  skills  and 
coordinations  is  the  ideal  to  strive  for. 

As  a  vital  part  of  the  physical  education 
program,   health  education   should  be   given. 


Knowing  the  fundamentals  of  our  inner  work- 
ings will  often  prove  helpful  in  developing 
the  right  attitude  for  exercise.  We  should 
enlighten  the  child  concerning  the  physiology 
of  exercise.  The  function  of  the  various 
organs,  good  eating  habits,  regular  elimina- 
tion, and  necessary  elements  of  a  well 
balanced  diet  are  important  to  the  child's 
general  education.  With  this  knowledge  a 
graduate  may  at  any  time  take  stock  of  him- 
self and  find  what  he  is  overdoing  or  what 
he  needs  to  do  to  maintain  his  health. 

An  adequate  knowledge  of  sex  hygiene  is 
very  essential.  This  will  depend  on  how 
mature  the  individuals  are.  General  instruc- 
tion in  what  constitutes  good  sex  hygiene 
and  the  value  exercises  has  in  maintaining  it 
can  be  given  to  a  group.  More  detailed  ex- 
planations may  be  given  to  the  individual  as 
he  desires  it.  This  knowledge  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  mental  hygiene  of  every 
child  and  usually  can  be  tied  in  with  the 
physical  education  program  very  effectively. 

We  should,  therefore-  strive  to  equip  our 
children  with  a  sound  physical  body  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  the  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  their  body  so  they  may 
at  any  time  after  graduation  be  able  to  main- 
tain good  health.  This  undoubtedly  will  help 
them  in  leading  happy  as  well  as  useful  lives. 


SOCIALIZATION  OF  THE  BLIND   CHILDREN 
THROUGH   ATHLETICS 

Merle  B.  Landis 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 


The  adaptability  of  a  person  or  persons 
to  live  companionably  or  agreeably  with  fel- 
lowman  is  a  beautiful  way  to  define  socializa- 
tion. Or  we  might  say  a  person's  ability  to 
adjust  himself  or  herself  to  the  surrounding 
environment.  What  part  can  athletics  play 
in  fitting  the  human  organism  to  the  existing 
categories  of  life?  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  athletics  can  do  that  very  thing.  Im- 
mediately two  immense  questions  come  to 
my  mind;   how  can   this   be   done  and  is   it 


being  done.?  These  are  not  easy  to  answer 
by  yes  or  no;  but  in  this  brief  period  of  time 
I  will  attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 

(In  a  subject  of  this  type  one  can  soon 
find  himself  in  deep  water.  It  can  quite  well 
be  illustrated  by  an  English  story.  There 
was  once  an  experienced  English  aviator 
who  was  testing  out  both  airplanes  and  sea 
planes  for  the  British  Air  Forces.  He  was 
sailing  toward  the  landing  field  one  day  and 
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gliding  down  to  the  level  of  the  trees,  in 
what  a  person  would  think  was  a  beautiful 
landing.  The  pilot  who  was  accompanying 
him  noticed  this  and  said  to  him  "Mister, 
do  you  know  you  are  flying  a  sea  plane  and 
not  an  airplane?"  The  aviator  tilted  his  plane 
and  gracefully  landed  it  on  the  bay  next  to 
the  landing  field  He  immediately  turned 
around  to  the  pilot  and  said,  "As  long  as  I 
have  been  flying  ships,  do  you  think  that  I 
do  not  know  when  I  am  flying  a  sea  plane 
and  not  an  air  plane?"  He  then  opened  the 
side  door  and  stepped  out.  So  you  see  in 
this  subject  one  can  easily  get  into  deep 
water.) 

First,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  to 
light  an  acceptable  version  of  the  term  ath- 
letics. At  times  this  poor  word  has  had  to 
bear  the  kicks  of  ineligible  players,  the 
proselytizing  of  athletes,  the  misuse  of  funds, 
undue  emphasis  on  injuries,  the  chasing  of 
losing  coaches,  and  many  other  unsound 
claims  Often  athletics  are  only  taken  to  be 
major  sports  or  those  that  bring  in  the  big 
revenue.  And  again  the  term  covers  both 
major  and  minor  sports.  If  I  were  to  quote 
Webster,  an  athlete  would  be,  "one  who  is 
trained  or  fit  to  contend  in  exercises  requir- 
ing great  physical  agility  and  strength." 
Again  quoting  Webster,  "Athletics  is  the  art 
of  training  by  athletic  exercises;  the  games 
and  sports  of  athletes."  That  will  suffice  for 
a  definition  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  I 
will  leave  the  classification  of  sports  and  ath- 
letics to  your  own  choice  as  it  makes  very 
little  difference  just  how  we  classify  ath- 
letics. 

Will  you  please  form  a  mental  image  with 
me,  without  having  hallucinations  on  the 
subject,  of  a  wheel  rolling  along  the  high- 
ways of  civilization?  Let  this  wheel  represent 
the  situation  of  socialization  through  ath- 
letics. As  you  all  know  a  wheel  has  for  its 
main  parts  a  hub,  spokes,  felly  and  a  rim. 
Let  the  hub  be  represented  by  athletics. 
The  spokes  will  be  the  qualifications  of  ath- 
letics for  socialization,  which  will  extend  and 
be  imbedded  in  the  felly — civilization.  The 
wheel  can  not  be  completed  or  held  together 
without  a  rim  which  is  yet  to  be  placed  on 
the  wheel  to  make  it  a  sound  instrument  to 
withstand   the   winds   and   the   rains   of   life. 


This  rim  will  be  placed  upon  the  wheel  in 
due  time. 

You  can  think  of  this  hub  to  be  large  or 
small,  beautifully  carved  or  plain,  a  new  hub 
or  one  terribly  aged  and  grooved.  Anyway, 
I  am  going  to  drill  a  few  holes  into  the  ex- 
terior curvature  of  this  hub  in  order  to  mor- 
tise these  spokes  deep  into  a  solid  founda- 
tion so  that  these  qualifications  of  athletics 
will  hold  until  the  same  are  imbedded  into 
civilization.  It  will  be  only  necessary  then 
to  see  if  the  rim  can  hold  the  wheel  to- 
gether. 

The  first  spoke  to  consider  will  be  the  rela- 
tionship of  athletics  to  man.  Play  is  a  natural 
thing  both  for  man  and  his  lower  fauna.  (It 
surely  is  not  necessary  to  define  play  at  this 
time).  Babies  play,  children  play,  boys  and 
girls  play  and  adults  play.  (Sometimes  en- 
tirely too  much.)  Athletics  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  organized  play  whereas  the 
instrument  is  the  object  of  the  activity,  the 
rules  are  the  laws  governing  the  manouvers 
of  the  contestants  and  the  clothes  are 
the  protection  from  injury  or  abuse  to 
the  body.  (There  is  a  story  about  the 
origin  of  football  which  might  be  quite 
interesting.  Once  there  were  two  groups 
of  mountain  folks  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  occasional  feuds.  One  of  the  young  men 
who  had  been  away  for  a  time  returned  home 
with  an  idea  that  he  could  terminate  feuds 
between  the  families  by  doing  some  kind 
deed.  So  he  decided  he  would  deliver  in  per- 
son a  nice  fat  pig.  One  day  he  carried  this 
little  pig  down  to  the  village  to  give  to  the 
head  of  the  opposing  family.  Just  as  he 
went  to  hand  the  pig  to  the  man,  he  stubbed 
his  toe,  and  the  pig  lit  right  in  his  would- 
be-friend's  face.  Of  course,  this  was  an 
insult,  and  he  immediately  threw  the  pig 
back  into  his  face.  This  was  kept  up  for 
some  time  until  others  joined  on  each  side. 
Finally  this  pig  was  used  up  and  somebody 
got  another  pig.  The  contestants  got  so 
much  fun  out  of  this  skirmish  that  the  two 
families  finally  adapted  it  as  a  yearly  event 
but  later  substituted  just  a  pig  skin  for  the 
instrument  of  combat.  Thus  arises  the  game 
of  the  pig  skin  later  known  as  football.) 

The  play  of  different  age  levels  varies 
greatly  and  cannot  be  fully   discussed  here. 
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The  baby  plays  because  it  does  not  have  any- 
thing else  to  do.  It  amuses  itself  that  way. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  baby's  early  educa- 
tion is  derived  through  play.  As  children- 
they  play  house,  store,  mailman,  fireman, 
school  and  many  other  imitative  occupations. 
In  early  years  the  boys  and  girls  play  games 
together,  each  sex  showing  similar  abilities 
and  tendencies  of  life.  Then  during  the 
adolescence  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
begin  to  separate  and  play  games  suitable  to 
each  sex.  Here  especially  the  family  duties 
for  existence  begin  to  creep  in  upon  the  child's 
playing  time.  These  duties  of  livelihood 
keep  on  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the 
play  time  until  later  on  in  life  the  amount  of 
time  left  is  turned  over  to  the  leisure  time 
activities.  The  relation  of  athletics  to  man 
really  arrives  when  the  child  has  passed  the 
period  of  organ  and  gland  development  so 
that  strenuous  exercise  will  not  injure  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  child,  yet, 
many  of  the  good  or  bad  habits  have  already 
been  established. 

People  participate  in  organized  play  for 
several  reasons.  Some  participate  for 
pleasure,  some  for  publicity,  for  experience, 
for  leisure,  for  companionship,  and  some  play 
for  pay  or  livelihood.  So  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  athletics  is  a  part  of  the  life  of 
man. 

The  second  spoke  that  I  will  mortise  into 
the  hub  and  felly  is  the  relationship  of  ath- 
letics to  education.  Some  will  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  athletics  has  no  relation  to  educa- 
tion because  it  is  a  mere  means  of  keeping 
the  wayward  child  in  school  and  thus  he  gets 
nothing  else  out  of  school.  That  is  a  sad 
degree  of  observation.  Yet  there  are  times 
and  instances  where  that  very  thing  is  be- 
ing done.  One  should  feel  that  he  has  fought 
one  good  fight  if  through  his  influence  a 
boy  has  been  saved  through  team  play  from 
some  penal  institution  or  from  disgrace  due 
to  the  lack  of  the  boy's  ability  to  care  for 
himself  during  spare  time.  It  is  not  the  busy 
person   that  gets  into  trouble. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  physical 
education  and  athletics  is  a  part  of  education 
because  they  tend  to  meet  the  seven  cardinal 
principles  of  education,  which  are: 

1.    The  preservation  of  health. 


2.  Worthy  home  membership. 

3.  Citizenship. 

4.  Vocational  efficiency. 

5.  Worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

6.  Religious  and  moral  character. 

7.  Command  over  the  tool  subjects. 

This  statement  is  a  fine  one,  but  you  as 
physical  educators  must  see  that  this  is 
carried  out.  Do  not  recognize  it  and  then  do 
nothing  to  see  that  these  principles  are 
actually  achieved.  We  do  have  equal  rights 
of  education,  health,  and  happiness  but  you 
have  to  go  after  it.  It  will  not  come  to  one 
on  the  wings  of  a  dove  or  drop  from  the 
winds  of  the  sky.  Physical  educators  can 
do  a  lot  through  athletics  to  further  the  cause 
of   education,   health,   and  happiness. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  there  is 
no  education  without  acting,  and  there  can  be 
no  acting  without  education.  Therefore, 
activity  and  education  go  hand  in  hand  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  learning  during 
passivity.  Yet,  ambition  precedes  action. 
Without  a  goal  there  is  no  ambition.  There- 
fore, we  must  have  a  drive,  a  goal  or  a  pur- 
pose in  life. 

Because  the  organism  is  dynamic  many  a 
goal  originates  through  its  relationship  with 
athletics.  These  will  not  always  develop 
unless  someone  is  there  to  guide  its  develop- 
ment. 

-a 

The  third  spoke  of  our  wheel  is  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  surrounding  environment. 
This  spoke  really  is  the  center  of  our  defini- 
tion of  socialization.  If  we  live  companion- 
ably  and  agreeably  with  our  fellowmen,  we 
surely  have  been  enveloped  into  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  There  are  many  ways 
that  athletics  influence  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  each  community.  Let  me  say  here  in  my 
experiences  in  teaching  physical  education  to 
the  blind,  I  do  not  find  them  differing  to  any 
great  extent  in  their  likes  and  dislikes.  It  is 
more  in  the  way  that  the  blind  are  being 
trained  that  would  make  them  different  from 
seeing  or  non-handicapped  people.  We  do 
the  things  we  like  best  and  we  like  the  things 
best  that  we  know  the  most  about.  That 
very  statement  is  one  hundred  percent  true 
with  athletics.  Therefore,  you  can  not  ex- 
pect the  handicapped  child  or  the  adult  to  be 
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interested  in  community  athletics  if  he  or 
she  does  not  know  anything  about  that  sport. 
It  becomes  your  duty  as  a  physical  educator 
to  teach  these  people  how  to  play  various 
games.  Please  do  not  say  it  cannot  be  done 
because  our  students  take  part  whole  heart- 
edly  in  about  forty  sports,  games,  tests  and 
events.  In  baseball  they  pitch,  catch,  field, 
bat  and  run  the  bases  both  in  the  gymnasium 
and  out  of  doors.  I  feel  it  can  be  done  and 
is  worth  while  if  the  student  does  not  learn 
any  more  than  to  be  able  to  intelligently  dis- 
cuss the  sport  with  whomever  he  meets. 
Confidence  in  what  you  do  or  you  under- 
take to  do  will  go  a  long  way  toward  success 
in  gaining  your  goal. 

The  fourth  spoke  is  the  background  of 
heredity.  Here  again  we  may  find  ourselves 
flitting  about  and  landing  nowhere.  It  must 
be  realized  that  the  chromosomes  are  the 
bearers  of  heredity;  in  fact,  heredity  and 
chromosomes  are  synonymous  terms. 
Heredity  then  furnishes  the  fixed  elements 
of  the  situation  and  environment  furnishes 
the  flexible  elements.  Then  athletics  must 
influence  enviroment  and  hope  to  eventually 
improve  the  heredity  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  fifth  spoke  brings  to  light  the  rela- 
tionship of  sportsmanship  through  athletics 
to  civilization.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says, 
"Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is  always 
time  for  courtesy."  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
you  a  code  of  sportsmanship  which  is  of  no 
value  at  all  unless  those  are  the  things  you 
are  teaching.  To  be  a  good  sport  you  must 
possess  the  qualifications  and  desires  to  be 
honest,  courteous,  fair  and  respectful  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  fellowman.  Here  is  one  of 
the  best  places  to  develop  good  character. 
If  a  boy  or  girl  has  an  outstanding  person- 
ality, and  good  character,  I  would  never 
worry  about  their  success  in  life.  It  is  not 
that  one  will  have  character  and  sportsman- 
ship just  from  participation  in  athletics  but 
that  athletic  activities  furnish  a  most  wonder- 
ful field  for  their  development. 

Everybody  knows  good  sportsmanship 
when  he  sees  a  game  in  progress,  but  not 
every  physical  educator  does  anything  about 
encouraging  it  as   he   should.      If  you  want 


a  misfit  in  society,  let  him  go;  if  you  want  a 
happy  sociable  person,  encourage  good 
sportsmanship  to  its  fullest  extent.  "As  the 
twig  is  bent,  so  shall  the  tree  grow."  Coaches 
and  physical  educators,  you  really  have  the 
child  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand. 

The  next  qualification  of  athletics  for  the 
integration  of  athletics  with  civilization  is 
the  social  contacts  that  are  received.  One 
of  the  most  important  contacts  to  have  de- 
veloped is  morale.  Morale  should  be  thought 
of  as  the  fitness  and  readiness  to  act  and 
not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  good  and  bad 
alone,  but  as  a  degree  of  persistence,  courage, 
energy,  and  initiative  which  may  vary  from 
zero  on  up. 

Secondly,  the  training  for  leadership  re- 
ceives a  broad  opportunity  of  progress.  Ath- 
letics calls  for  leadership  and  followship 
which  go  hand  in  hand.  In  order  to  be  a 
good  leader  you  will  have  to  develop  follow- 
ship. If  so,  you  are  a  good  leader.  The 
very  next  year,  month,  week  or  day  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  be  a  follower  instead 
of  a  leader.  It  takes  various  degrees  of 
intelligence  to  determine  the  success  a  leader 
may  attain. 

Following  closely  on  leadership  is  the 
collective  behavior  relationships.  You  meet 
people  in  groups  under  similar  circumstances 
and  you  meet  them  in  groups  under  variable 
circumstances.  You  meet  them  as  victors  of 
the  spoils  and  you  meet  them  as  the  losers. 
What  one  gets  out  of  these  meetings  depends 
upon  one's  training  and  ability  to  absorb 
the  good  and  leave  the  bad.  It  is  reflected 
in  the  witticism  of  the  young  boy  who  often 
says,  "You  can't  take  it." 

A  great  deal  of  socialization  is  achieved 
through  competition  which  is  a  form  of  social 
contact.  It  is  unfair  to  the  boy  or  girl  not 
to  be  taught  the  principles  of  competition. 
Competition  of  some  sports  should  be  set 
up  to  involve  everybody  in  the  school.  It  is 
foul  play  to  give  just  the  school  team  all  the 
competition.  And  where  this  is  done  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  health  of 
each  child.  Although  this  runs  a  little  from 
the  subject,  it  should  be  stated  that  health 
can  only  be  protected  by  having  capable  and 
well-trained   teachers    who    will    see    that   all 
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rules  of  health  are  encouraged  under  the 
guidance  of  a  physician.  Whenever  we  have 
competition  without  proper  guidance  in 
sportsmanship,  health,  and  social  contact,  we 
have  lost  the  full  value  of  competition. 

The  next  spoke  that  I  will  endeavor  to 
mortise  into  the  hub  of  our  wheel  and  also 
the  felly  is  the  training  for  life.  Life  is 
taken  as  the  sum  of  all  the  movements  of 
the  organism.  It  then  becomes  our  duty  to 
train  or  guide  the  play  of  the  baby  even  in 
its  earliest  life  if  we  are  to  develop  the  best 
principles  of  life.  What  has  entered  into 
the  baby's  life  will  be  reflected  in  childhood. 
If  the  training  in  play  has  been  bad,  we  must 
introduce  means  throughout  childhood  to 
counteract  the  early  development.  Proper 
environment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  guid- 
ing the  child  in  its  preparation  for  life.  We 
make  a  great  mistake  at  times  when  we 
think  children  do  not  know  very  much.  Many 
times  the  child's  thoughts  are  deeper  than 
the  parents,  and  we  should  therefore  train  the 
parent  instead  of  the  child.  As  it  was  stated 
before,  we  learn  through  activity;  therefore, 
furnish  the  best  possible  types  of  activity. 

The  eighth  qualification  of  athletics  is  the 
relationship  of  athletics  to  the  human  society. 
Does  athletics  form  any  part  of  our  human 
society?  A  living  thing  is  known  to  be 
bumped  in  life,  injured  or  turned  completely 
around,  and  then  attempt  to  collect  itself 
and  endeavor  to  continue  on  in  life.  Athletic 
teams  contain  that  same  life  ability.  Teams 
are  organized  and  meet  with  the  approval  of 
their  community  while  others  organize,  dis- 
solve and  reorganize  again.  Athletic  teams 
are  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. It  does  not  make  any  difference  if 
it  is  only  a  team  formed  in  the  backyard  of 
your  home  or  the  adjoining  sand  lot,  it  holds 
its  relationship  to   society. 

Athletics  fit  closely  into  the  behavior  and 
conduct  of  life.  Behavior  carries  many  varia- 
tions of  meaning,  but  in  its  broadest  sense 
behavior  is  taken  to  mean  all  the  chemical 
and  physical  changes  that  go  on  inside  of  the 
organism,  as  well  as  every  response  to 
stimulus  either  from  within  or  from  without 
the  organism.  This  can  only  mean  that  any 
activity  will  be  a  part   of  human   behavior. 


Conduct  in  its  ordinary  sense  is  applied  to 
actions  Which  may  be  regarded  as  right  or 
wrong,  moral  or  immoral.  Athletics  furnish 
a  prize  position  to  develop  conduct  in  its 
broadest  sense.  It  is  not  hard  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  or  moral  and  im- 
moral attitudes,  but  to  have  the  training  and 
power  to  do  the  proper  thing  calls  for 
character  and  precision. 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  instructive  for 
both  man  and  his  lower  fauna  to  want  to  play 
whether  it  be  organized  play  or  shiftless 
play.  If  the  students  have  had  good  train- 
ing in  athletics,  they  will  be  able  to  play 
intelligently  in  organized  games. 

Not  only  do  athletics  furnish  organized 
play,  but  at  the  same  time  the  sports  furnish 
collective  representation.  There  is  ample 
opportunity  for  furnishing  all  degrees  of  in- 
telligent thinking  during  the  playing  of  games. 
You  have  to  think  ahead  of  time,  make  quick 
decisions,  and  many  times  choose  between 
two  manouvers  and  select  the  better  for  the 
immediate  situation. 

The  next  qualification  of  athletics  for 
socialization  is  the  individual  sports  and 
their  relation  to  social  life.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  weakest  spoke  in  the  wheel  because 
the  sport  is  not  always  considered  the  same 
in  its  socialization  effects  by  various  people. 
Any  sport  where  interesting  conversation  can 
be  carried  on  will  rank  high  in  this  respect. 
Some  of  the  more  socializing  sports  are  golf, 
archery,  swimming  and  roller  skating.  It  is 
possible  for  totally  blind  persons  to  play 
golf  by  using  a  caddy,  yet  this  sport  will  un- 
doubtedly not  be  popular.  I  have  seen 
archery  demonstrated  where  the  participant 
shot  almost  as  accurately  blindfolded  as  he 
did  when  sighting  the  shot.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  social  contacts  of  roller 
skating  and  swimming. 

The  last  spoke  to  be  introduced  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  rim  and,  too,  depends 
upon  the  rim  so  much  that  the  wheel  would 
never  hold  together  unless  both  are  con- 
sidered together.  The  tenth  spoke  covers 
the  values  of  athletics  to  civilization.  These 
values  depend  one  hundred  percent  upon  the 
physical  educator  or  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
and  I  do  not  call  a  teacher  a  physical  educator 
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unless  he  or  she  has  been  properly  trained  in 
that  field.  Many  times  a  so-called  untrained 
teacher  with  probably  six  or  seven  hours  of 
physical  education  who  undoubtedly  was  pre- 
pared to  teach  English,  history  or  Latin  is 
turned  loose  to  teach  physical  education  and 
coach  athletics.  Then  we  wonder  why  some 
coaches  do  not  exist  more  than  two  years 
and  why  physical  education  does  not  gain 
any  more  headway  than  it  does. 

The  first  value  to  be  recognized  is  proper 
administration  of  athletics.  This  covers 
proper  scheduling,  proper  use  of  finances, 
the  care  of  equipment,  and  the  hiring  of 
officials.  It  is  a  good  point  of  education  to 
have  proper  administration. 

The  second  value,  which  might  be  classed 
as  the  first  as  well,  is  the  development  of 
health  principles.  This  is  a  very  broad 
subject  and  can  only  be  touched  lightly.  A 
student,  in  order  to  become  a  good  citizen, 
should  be  taught  to  be  healthy  which  requires, 
especially  during  athletic  play,  a  physical  ex- 
amination, proper  eating  habits,  clean  clothes, 
soap  showers,  clean  towels,  and  any  other 
means  that  will  assist  one  to  secure  the  best 


health  possible.  All  surroundings  as  shower 
rooms  and  locker  rooms  should  be  kept  in 
hygienic  condition.  Wholesome  activities 
with  hygienic  surroundings  are  most  de- 
sirable. 

All  school  athletics  should  furnish  the 
student  with  ideas  for  future  recreation  and 
activity  for  leisure  time  after  the  student 
leaves  school.  If  a  student  has  not  learned 
any  activities  that  he  or  she  can  use  after 
leaving  school,  then  the  physical  set-up  is 
about  fifty  percent  or  less  efficient.  Many  of 
the  other  values  of  athletics  have  been  men- 
tioned throughout  this  discussion,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  to  state  them  again. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  I  would 
like  to  say  if  you  have  not  made  your  athletic 
program  fit  into  the  socialization  of  man  and 
his  civilization,  then  you  are  not  using  all 
the  means  that  athletics  affords.  Many 
physical  educators  may  slip  up  in  what  they 
are  endeavoring  to  do,  but  they  should  always 
keep  the  development  of  the  child  foremost 
in  their  plans.  There  should  be  no  physical 
education  program  that  does  not  include 
activity  for  each  and  every  child. 


MODERN  TRENDS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION 
TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Michael  Goldberg 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


The  purpose  of  the  program  of  physical 
education  as  organized  in  all  schools  is  in  the 
process  of  an  important  change.  Physical 
Education  is  comparatively  young,  and  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  machinery,  there 
was  no  physical  education;  in  fact  no  educa- 
tion of  any  kind.  Outside  of  the  teaching  of 
the  written  language  and  some  mathematics 
in  public  schools  and  schools  for  the  blind. 
Physical  Education  was  indulged  in  only 
through  the  activities  of  the  home  life;  in 
going  to  and  from  places  on  horse  back,  in 
hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  in  the  playing 
of    chasing   and    fleeing    games,    and    in    the 


hard    labor    of    supplying    the    home    with 
necessities. 

The  rise  of  a  new  social  life  by  the  adults, 
has  brought  about  the  necessity  of  organ- 
ized play  activities,  which  is  now  taken  over 
by  all  schools,  with  all  other  forms  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  which  way  has  the  blind  child  shared 
in  the  physical  activities  of  the  home  life 
before  the  introduction  of  physical  education 
in  the  school  which  he  attended?  According 
to  research,  I  found  no  mention  of  any  activi- 
ties for  the  blind  child  in  the  home.     He  was 
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carefully  guarded  and  cared  for  if  he  had 
loved  ones;  if  not,  he  was  treated  as  a  mis- 
fit and  neglected.  The  blind  child  underwent 
a  grand  transformation  in  both  mind  and 
body  as  soon  as  Physical  Education  was  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  which  he  attended. 
However,  social  influence  had  retarded  the 
development  of  physical  education  so  that 
it  was  unable  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  day.  Public  opinion,  always  slow  to 
react,  has  caused  physical  activities  to  re- 
ceive late   consideration. 

National  experience  has  been  against  the 
development  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
physical  education.  Because,  before  modern 
times  life  was  generally  in  the  open,  children 
had  a  natural  out-door  life  which  stimulated 
play,  and  adult  recreative  customs  were  close- 
ly knitted  into  the  domestic  and  social  life 
which  children  imitated  in  the  form  of  play. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  school  organized 
physical  education,  has  been  of  recent 
origin. 

Powerful  prejudices  as  the  church,  with 
its  high  minded  ideals,  scholars  who  neglected 
the  instincts  and  emphasized  the  intellect, 
Puritanism  which  worshippd  seriousness  and 
was  against  play  plus  traditional  educational 
thought,  has  been  directed  toward  the  in- 
tellectual side,  thus  causing  the  retardment 
of  Physical  Education. 

Even  today  some  of  our  schools  for  the 
education  for  the  blind  lack  a  physical  educa- 
tion program,  either  because  they  lack  the 
funds  or  because  the  school  is  directed  by 
people  who  have  prejudices  similar  to  those 
just  mentioned. 

The  rise  of  physical  education  was  un- 
inviting and  unsatisfactory  because  it  took 
the  form  of  drills  of  the  military  kind,  since 
the  first  work  of  physical  education  was 
taken  from  militaristic  countries.  These 
failed  because  America  demanded  a  physical 
education  that  directs  the  youth  to  a  free 
democratic  self  directing  responsibilities  of 
American    citizenship. 

For  many  years  numerous  movements 
have  been  formed  in  the  United  States,  the 
oldest  being  the  athletic  movement,  which 
was   inherited   from    Great    Britian,   and   has 


swept  through  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  intercollegiate,  interscholastic  and  spec- 
tator athletics.  Athletics  is  now  the  largest 
part  of  our  physical  education  program. 

At  this  time  the  schools  for  the  blind 
thought  it  best  to  organize  their  own  athletic 
program,  so  that  there  would  be  a  uniform 
method  of  procedure.  The  result  is  now  an 
organized  Athletic  Association  for  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  national  in  scope,  with 
a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  governing  them 
as  strict  as  those  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  every  school  for  the 
blind,  with  or  without  an  athletic  program 
to  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  their 
school  is  a  member  of  this  Association,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  take  part  in  the 
Spring  contests  or  not.  Your  support  of  this 
organization  will  not  only  encourage  the 
officers  in  their  work,  but  will  encourage 
the  blind  youth  to  follow  a  program  of  health 
education  and  big  muscle  activity,  which  he 
will  carry  through  life.  Make  it  your  busi- 
ness on  arrival  home  to  write  to  the  president 
of  this  Association,  for  a  copy  of  these  rules 
and  by-laws.  The  address  is,  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  New 
York. 

The  Playground  movement  comes  next 
with  its  beginning  in  1906.  This  new  move- 
ment has  grown  into  a  world  affair  out  of 
the  needs  of  the  children.  At  first  play- 
grounds were  organized  in  the  congested 
sections  of  the  cities,  but  later  the  importance 
of  play  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  cities,  and  all 
over  the  country.  Today  every  progressive 
school  for  the  blind  has  adequate  playground 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  its  students. 

The  most  conspicuous  movement  to  aid 
the  physical  training  program  is  the  Scout 
movement  with  all  its  activities.  Its  outdoor 
life,  self  protective  skills,  and  first  aid  activi- 
ties has  done  more  to  set  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  physical  education  than  any  other 
movement  started. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  the  scout  movement  can  be  success- 
fully conducted  among  nonsighted  students. 
There  are  a  number  of  troops  enrolled  at 
Headquarters    from    Schools    for    the    Blind, 
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and  if  you  have  none,  it  is  high  time  that 
such  a  troop  is  started  in  your  school.  No 
school  can  afford  to  be  without  an  organiza- 
tion with  such  high  minded  ideals  of  honor 
and  citizenship. 

We  know  that  a  totally  blind  boy  cannot 
attain  the  badge  of  an  Eagle  Scout.  How- 
ever, he  can  become  an  achievement  scout 
and  have  the  high  ideals  of  honor  and  service 
inculcated  in  his  system. 

The  program  of  physical  education  should 
consist  of  four  phases.  (1)  The  big  muscle 
activities.  (2)  Character  and  moral  training, 
and  the  training  in  manners  based  on  the 
social  nature  of  social  activities.  (3)  Teach- 
ing health  so  that  the  health  habits  are  de- 
veloped. (4)  Control  of  health  conditions 
which  is  the  general  function  of  the  school. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  above  the  school 
officers  are  involved  so  that  there  should  be 
a  teacher  for  each  sex,  for  the  entire  burden 
of  physical  education  rests  on  the  class  room 
teacher. 

The  means  for  judgment  adopted  to  select 
the  needs  of  activities  in  a  curriculum  of 
physical  education  are  two:  a.  Children's 
needs  and  problems,    b.  Adults'  social  needs. 

The  Development  Program. 

The  necessity  of  selecting  a  physical  edu- 
cation program  must  be  such  as  to  meet  the 
general  conditions  of  the  school.  Emphasis 
must  be  made  in  the  selection  of  activities, 
on  the  big  muscle  play  activities  for  the 
following  reasons:  Relative  value.  The 
interest  of  children.  The  development  needs 
of  children.  The  attitudes  of  teachers.  This 
can  be  seen  when  looked  upon  from  the 
child's  point  of  view.  The  child  does  not 
rush  into  groups  in  free  periods  to  go  through 
gymnastic  drills,  but  he  does  participate  in 
games  where  the  use  of  big  muscles  are 
brought  into  play.  Therefore  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  in  schools  for  the  blind  games 
must  be  modified  to  conform  to  the  ability 
of  the  blind  child.  At  no  time  must  the  blind 
child  be  neglected  so  that  games  of  higher 
order  can  be  played  with  the  partially 
sighted.  No  greater  injury  can  be  done  the 
bhnd    child    than    forcing    him    to    act    as    a 


spectator  on  the  side  lines  in  a  school  which 
he  attends  for  his  personal  education. 

Formal     activities     include     four    groups: 

1.  Marching  and  tactical  activities;  good 
for  discipline  and  mass  response  to  or- 
ders, as  fire  drills  and  mass  exercises. 

2.  Postural  instructions  are  used  for  proper 
carriage  and  ought  to  be  given  in  later 
grades  only. 

3.  Gymnastic  drills  include  postural  cor- 
rections,   discipline   and   development. 

4.  Special  corrective  activities  are  used  on 
individuals  only,  and  for  the  purpose 
for  physical  correctiveness. 

Walking  should  not  be  used  instead  of 
play,  although  it  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  form  of  walking  clubs  or  to  and  from 
school  where  possible.  Encourage  outing 
activities,  and  the  work  of  children  should  be 
recognized  as  part  of  their  physical  training 
activities. 

Activities  should  be  adapted  according  to 
age;  by  no  means  should  adult  activities  be 
used  on  the  youth.  Sex  differentiation  should 
be  begun  after  ten  years  of  age.  Before  then 
boys  and  girls  can  indulge  in  the  same  form 
of  games.  Individual  attention  must  be  given 
to  those  children  who  are  afraid  or  timid  from 
past  experiences,  and  to  those  who  are  fat,  or 
have  organic  lesions  or  are  crippled.  Activi- 
ties should  be  selected  according  to  conditions 
as  social  environment,  available  season  facili- 
ties, and  training  of  teachers. 

In  organizing  a  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion, five  special  problems  in  teaching  and 
management  are  involved,  as  follows:  The 
teacher,  the  child,  the  activity,  the  place, 
and  the  time.  All  these  bring  out  the  ele- 
ments of  school  management  and  administra- 
tion. 

The  facilities  for  physical  education  should 
be  of  the  right  kind  and  of  proper  dimensions. 
Indoor  facilities  should  be  used  only  in  in- 
clement weather  or  in  congested  districts. 
The  play  space  should  have  proper  equipment 
of  such  a  kind  that  big  muscle  activities  can 
be  enjoyed.  Where  no  playgrounds  can  be 
provided,  large  gymnasiums  should  be  built 
even  at  the  cost  of  reconstructing  school 
buildings. 
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Time  for  play  should  be  planned,  so  that 
all  out  of  school  time  should  be  utilized  as 
play  periods  under  proper  supervision  in  big 
muscle  play  activities. 

Physical  education  activity  should  organize 
on  a  plan  so  as  to  secure  its  known  educa- 
tional value.  This  plan  should  meet  the 
ability  of  the  untrained  and  inexperience  as 
well  as  those  highly  trained  pupils.  Since  a 
large  part  of  physical  training  activities  are 
of  the  individual  nature,  there  is  a  wide 
scope  for  presenting  this  to  the  pupil  under 
almost  any  condition.  Those  that  are  not 
individual  can  be  made  so  by  a  little  adapta- 
tion to  conditions. 

Children  should  be  classified  according  to 
age,  incentive  and  sex  differentiation.  They 
should  be  examined  at  intervals  for  individual 
attention  for  those  that  need  it.  After  ten 
years  of  age  they  should  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  age,  height  and  weight  groups,  and 
placed  under  a  leader  for  best  results. 

Incentives  must  be  organized  in  spite  of 
adult  hindrances.  Such  incentives  as  rivalry 
and  skilled  objectives  should  be  encouraged. 

Physical  training  demands  technical  teach- 
ing where  something  new  is  introduced.  It 
demands  supervision  where  known  activities 
are  enforced.  All  children  should  take  part 
in  class  discussion  of  problems  in  physical 
education,  and  it  should  take  place  in  the 
class  room.  This  discussion  should  cover 
the  problems  of  officers,  schedules  and  man- 
ner of  keeping  the  point  system. 

Supervision  and  administrating  physical 
education  can  be  done  in  schools  that  have 
no  regular  supervisors,  and  even  by  untrained 
teachers  if  a  central  point  provides  a  syllabus 
and  instructions  to  the  teacher  in  its  use. 

Physical  education  has  a  responsible  func- 
tion in  the  school  curriculum,  in  establishing 
standards  of  behavior  according  to  the  health 
laws. 

There  are  numerous  factors  which  in- 
fluence health,  such  as  growth  defects,  which 
should  be  removed,  play  and  work,  diet,  rest, 
avoidance  of  infection,  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
illumination,  temperature  regulation,  cleanli- 
ness, physical  injury,  care  of  motor  mechan- 


ism, and  sense  organs,  care  of  appendages, 
avoidance  of  drugs,  care  and  regulation  of 
the  sex  functions.  Some  are  more  important 
than  others  although  they  all  have  value. 

The  objectives  in  teaching  health  are  to 
establish  the  capacity  of  children  for  self- 
direction  according  to  the  laws  of  health 
which  take  as  long  as  adolescence  and  some- 
times longer. 

The  difficulty  in  teaching  health  in  the 
schools  are  two:  first,  many  activities  of 
health  are  under  the  control  of  home;  second, 
children  are  not  directly  interested  in  adults' 
hygienic  standards. 

Physical  education  has  two  distinct  values 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  activities  which 
make  it  of  central  importance.  First,  the 
development  resulting  from  physical  train- 
ing in  big  muscle  activities  are  organic,  in- 
stinctive, emotional  and  nervous  development. 
Second,  that  the  activity  carry  naturally 
the  health  motive,  and  are  correlating  centers 
of  health  interest. 

The  basis  of  the  health  program  is  the 
teaching  of  the  health  methods  to  children 
as  a  sort  of  training  or  keeping  fit  program 
which  they  will  carry  through  life.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  physical  training  program 
should  emphasize  health,  as  well  as  manners 
and  moral  training. 

In  practical  leadership  of  big  muscle  activi- 
ties and  of  school  sanitation  there  should  be 
constant  cultivation  of  the  necessary  mental 
connections  in  developing  the  training  of 
ideals. 

Class  discussion  should  be  properly  led 
on  the  question  of  health  and  bodily  functions 
which  will  give  the  children  a  chance  to  solve 
these  problems  by  themselves.  In  low  classes, 
special  method  devices  should  be  used  in 
presenting  health  habits  that  are  being  de- 
veloped. 

The  school  has  been  forced  to  organize  a 
program  for  control  of  health  conditions,  by 
which  is  meant  the  school's  effort  to  protect 
the  child  against  contagious  diseases. 

The  rise  of  this  program  is  caused  by  the 
great  money  cost  of  retardation  in  later  life. 
Thus,  the  school  has  been  forced  to  see  that 
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all    causes    and    physical    handicaps    are    re- 
moved. 

The  degree  of  control  may  range  from 
sending  children  with  a  slight  cold  to  bed, 
or  if  they  are  day  pupils,  sending  them  home; 
to  providing  an  elaborate  organization  to 
combat  all  ailments  among  the  children. 

The  necessary  procedure  in  health  control 
are  daily  inspection,  exclusion  when  signs  of 
contagious  disease  appear,  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  parents  on  appearance  of  de- 
fects and  inspection  of  school  environment. 

The  central  controlling  officer  is  the 
teacher,   for  four  reasons: 

1.  She  is  the  essential  officer  in  the  school 
system. 

2.  She  knows  the  children  taught. 


3.  She  is  in  the  position  for  daily  inspec- 
tion and  observation. 

4.  She  is  responsible  for  inculcating  health 
habits. 

However,  if  there  is  a  special  teacher  of 
physical  education,  the  responsibility  of 
health  control  rests  upon  him,  on  account  of 
his  intimacy  with  the  pupils.  The  function 
of  this  special  teacher  is  to  advise  and  is  to 
add  a  service  that  the  regular  teacher  cannot 
give. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  I  hope  I 
have  proved  to  you  that  modern  program  of 
Physical  Education  should  be  the  same  for 
a  blind  child  as  it  is  for  a  child  with  sight, 
of  course  with  slight  modifications  where  it 
is  obviously  necessary.     I  thank  you. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  PLACEMENT  WORK 

Dr.  F.  J.  CuMMiNGS,  Chairman 

GUIDANCE  FOR  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

Walter  Moran 
WPA  Instructor,   Lackawanna   County,   Pennsylvania 


To  prepare  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  to 
present  it  before  this  convention,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  I  realize  this  because 
primarily  there  are  here  present  many  in- 
structors and  workers  who  have  had  many 
years  of  experience,  far  beyond  mine  in  the 
field;  and  they  have,  no  doubt,  seen  many 
methods  tried,  tested,  and  proven  to  have 
failed.  I  realize  also  that  among  instructors 
and  workers,  as  well  as  among  the  blind  and 
the  sighted  public,  there  is  much  talk  about 
"the  psychology  of  blindness."  I  realize  also 
that  the  percentage  of  our  blind  people  who 
are  actually  employable  on  a  competitive 
basis  is  small,  much  smaller  than  we  would 
like  to  believe.  I  realize  this  is  a  national 
body,  and  that  conditions  in  Washington  are 
not  the  same  as  those  in  South  Carolina.  I 
realize  that  blindness,  at  least  as  I  think  of  it, 
ranges  anywhere  from  sufficient  loss  of  vision 


to  hamper  a  person  to  engage  in  regular  em- 
ployment under  our  Compensation  Laws,  to 
the  total  loss  of  vision.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  however,  and  trust- 
ing that  individual  differences,  in  humans, 
communities,  and  facilities,  will  be  applied 
according  to  my  outline,  I  feel  somewhat 
confident  that  this  paper  may  have  some 
value. 

I  am  certain  that  I  need  not  state  to  this 
body  that  when  we  speak  of  guidance  all  of 
us  will  agree  that  every  school  which  can 
afford  it,  should  have  as  a  member  of  its 
staff  a  teacher  of  guidance,  a  guidance  coun- 
sellor, or  if  either  of  the  two  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, then  in  their  place  a  guidance  council. 
The  qualifications  for  the  first  two  are  set  up 
by  each  individual  state  and  I  can  pass  over 
them.      For   the   third,    I    would   say  that  it 
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should  be  made  up  of  the  heads  of  each  de- 
partment in  the  school,  the  principal,  and 
representative  members  of  business,  industry, 
and  the  professions  drawn  from  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  Each  school  that  can 
afford  it,  must,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  a 
placement  worker,  or  the  very  finest  of  co- 
operation and  understanding  with  the  desig- 
nated agency  in  the  state  selected  to  do  place- 
ment work.  Guidance  and  placement  go 
hand  in  hand,  for  if  they  do  not  then,  what  I 
ask,  is  the  use  of  guiding  with  no  view  to 
placement  afterward.  No  one  here  present,  I 
am  sure,  any  longer  believes  in  the  fallacy 
that  blindness  is  a  qualification  for  anything 
or  nothing.  The  school  for  the  blind  has, 
therefore,  a  threefold  part  to  play.  It  must 
recognize  guidance  principles,  it  must  train 
the  student  for  life,  and  in  some  way,  seek 
all  possible  opportunities  for  employment  of 
its  students;  either  by  setting  up  its  own 
employment  service  or  by  demanding  the 
very  best  efforts  from  the  recognized  state 
and  community  agencies. 

First — The  Recognition  of  Guidance  Prin- 
ciples. 

Necessity,  due  to  complex  living,  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  must  con- 
sider jobs  and  positions  on  the  basis  of  in- 
telligence, aptitudes,  and  personality.  This 
holds  true  in  the  case  of  blind  people  as  well 
as  sighted  if  we  wish  to  attain  any  degree  of 
success  in  our  work.  We  must,  therefore, 
apply  all  known  tests  to  our  students,  and 
on  an  unbiased  and  unsentimental  choice, 
eliminate  those  who  may  have  certain  desires 
rather  than  the  required  qualifications.  For 
example,  a  student  with  a  splendid  personality 
may  not  have  either  the  intelligence  or  apti- 
tude to  fill  a  job  or  position  requiring  just 
his  type  of  personality.  This  principle,  of 
course,  works  with  all  other  combinations.  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  take  the  time  to  analyze 
this  phase  to  this  body,  for  if  we  recognize 
that  each  school  should  be  equipped  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  and  only  finances  should 
hinder,  those  in  charge  will  be  admitted  to 
have  the  qualifications  for  determining  best 
those  best  suited  to  fill  various  positions  re- 
gardless of  our  own  personal  thoughts  about 
the  student.  I  have  stated  before  that  the 
percentage  of  our  employable  blind  is  small 


but  I  hold  no  fear  that  good  guidance  will  in 
any  way  lessen,  but  will  increase  the  number 
and  give  to  the  person  more  security  and 
happiness. 

Second — Training  for  Life. 

The  classics,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences,  all 
have  their  part  in  our  cultural  equipment,  and 
I  for  one,  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  they 
should  be  eliminated  from  any  school  cur- 
ricula. I  do  feel,  however,  that  since  we  are 
talking  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  since 
the  percentage  of  blind  who  will  carry  on 
with  higher  education  is  minute,  too  great 
stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  subjects  which 
will  not  too  greatly  benefit  our  boys  and  girls 
when  they  leave  school  and  enter  the  busy 
world. 

I  feel  the  handicap  of  blindness  can  be  in- 
tensified or  lessened  by  environment.  Most 
of  our  schools  are  residential,  and  hence  must 
by  and  large  set  up  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  students  which  border  on  institutional- 
ization. Since,  therefore,  most  of  the  students' 
younger  life  is  spent  within  the  walls  of  the 
school,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  teach  them 
the  art  of  living  or  human  relationships. 
This,  I  feel,  can  best  be  done  in  more  social 
activity  among  the  sighted,  both  of  their  own 
age  group  and  older  groups  while  they  are 
attending  school.  This  they  will  have  to  do 
regardless  of  what  their  position  may  be  in 
later  life  and  its  best  foundations  can  be  laid 
in  adolescence. 

Through  the  findings  of  our  guidance  tests, 
we  will  be  faced  with  groups  of  students  fitted 
for  this  or  that.  It  is  from  these  findings  that 
the  curricula  should  be  best  adjusted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students.  Better  minds  than 
mine  are  formulating  curricula  for  certain 
vocations  and  I  can  only  state  here  that  if 
the  school  for  the  blind  is  not  equipped  to 
give  such  training,  then  the  student  should 
be  relegated  to  a  school  where  such  training 
can  be  provided.  Briefly,  as  an  example,  if  a 
student  is  mechanically  inclined  and  fitted  to 
go  on  with  that  type  of  work,  I  see  no  good 
reason  for  setting  up  an  expensive  plant  at  the 
blind  school  when  we  have  good  trade  schools 
to  do  the  work. 

As  a  third,  and  perhaps  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  training  for  life,   I  would 
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recommend  that  a  complete  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  home  conditions,  both 
family  and  community,  of  each  student  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  In  this  way,  we 
will  not  be  sending  boys  and  girls  out  into 
the  home  community  equipped  for  something 
which  does  not  exist  there.  We  must  be 
absolutely  honest  with  the  student  and  with 
ourselves.  If  we  try  to  fool  the  student,  we 
cannot  but  expect  that  he  will  try  to  fool  the 
world  and  we,  of  experience,  know  how  hard 
that  is  to  do.  As  an  example  of  this,  let 
me  say  that  if  we  have  a  boy  who  is  a  good 
piano  tuner,  and  opportunities  exist  for  such 
work  in  his  community,  his  desire  to  be  a 
newspaper  reporter  should  not  be  pressed  un- 
less we  are  certain,  as  far  as  human  certainty 
can  go,  that  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  news  work.  He  will  be  happier  and  more 
successful   for   our   honesty. 

Third — Employment  Service,  or  Placement. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  be  dogmatic  enough 
to  state  who  should  be  responsible  for  place- 
ment of  graduates  but  I  will  be  dogmatic 
enough  to  state  that  more  responsibility  must 
be  accepted  for  placement.  A  school  with  a 
good  guidance  set  up,  devoid  of  placement 
facilities,  is  like  unto  the  woman  who  set 
her  table  at  lunch  time  so  that  her  husband 
coming  home  for  dinner  would  feel  that  it 
must  almost  be  ready.  Placement  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  begin  at  graduation  but  must 
have  its  foundation  laid  before  the  student 
returns  home.  A  Placement  officer,  like  a 
Guidance  counsellor,  has  his  own  qualifica- 
tions. He  need  not  know  all  the  principles  of 
guidance  and  how  to  administer  tests,  etc.  for 
the  school  should  have  that  job  done  for  him 
in  advance.  He  must  be  aggressive,  he  must 
be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  school,  the 
community  agencies,  with  business,  and  with 
the  professions.  He  must  be  able  to  interpret 
to  the  employer  the  abilities  and  capabilities 
of  the  student  for  whom  he  is  seeking  em- 
ployment. He  must  know  and  be  willing  to 
admit  the  shortcomings  of  the  individual  if 
necessary.  He  must  follow  through  after 
employment  has  been  secured  to  determine  if 


all  concerned  are  satisfied.  He  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  is  his  job  to  place  and 
not  to  train  the  applicant.  He  must,  over 
and  above  all,  seek  out  the  opportunities 
available  in  each  community,  he  must  report 
his  findings  to  the  school  so  that  the  school 
in  turn  can  be  acquainted  with  the  facilities 
available  and  train  students  for  such  facili- 
ties. I  think,  therefore,  with  these  facts  we 
will  agree  that  the  school,  wherever  possible, 
should  employ  its  own  placement  worker,  or 
demand  attention  of  the  placing  by  the  recog- 
nized agency. 

Summary: 

Up  to  the  present,  I  realize  that  this  paper 
does  not  have  the  bearing  of  an  academic 
dissertation  and  I  had  no  intention  of  making 
it  such.  I  have  not  given  quotations  from 
this  or  that  book  but  have  endeavored  to 
bring  to  you  what  I  have  learned  from  my 
own  observations  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind.  I  realize  there  is  nothing  original 
or   different  about  what   I   have   said. 

Education  is  the  process  of  preparing  us 
for  life  and  living.  Science  has  today  done 
to  education  what  it  has  to  business.  Busi- 
ness finds  itself  beset  by  new  inventions,  by 
processes  which  have  left  it  in  a  position 
where  new  techniques  must  be  found  and 
applied  if  it  hopes  to  pull  itself  out  of  the 
mire.  If  education  continues  on  a  mass  pro- 
duction scale  and  keeps  grinding  the  mill  until 
the  sea  is  salted  with  men  and  women  who 
are  in  no  position  to  earn  their  salt,  we,  of 
this  generation,  will  be  as  much  to  blame  for 
depressions  as  we  charge  the  former  genera- 
tions are  for  the  present  one. 

Scientific  methods  then,  must  be  applied 
to  education,  whether  it  be  for  the  blind  or 
the  sighted,  and  we  must  train  our  students 
through  selectivity.  I  have  no  sentimental 
feeling  that  graduates  from  blind  schools  are 
in  any  worse  position  than  are  those  of 
sighted  but  I  do  feel  deeply  for  them  if 
those  charged  with  their  care  do  not  apply 
principles  of  guidance  and  employ  practical 
methods  of  placement. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Clarence  R.  Athearn 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


At  the  present  time,  both  the  schools  for 
the  blind  and  agencies  for  the  blind  are  deal- 
ing with  this  problem,  and  each  is  urging 
that  the  other  assume  the  major  responsibility. 
The  agencies  claim  that  the  schools  are  a 
hundred  years  old  and  have  had  more  time 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  whereas  the  agen- 
cies are  more  recent.  The  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  for  instance,  is  about 
thirty-five  years  old,  whereas  the  New  York 
Institute  is  over  100  years  old. 

In  the  early  years,  the  schools  for  the 
blind  were  very  optimistic  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  placing  their  students  and 
selling  their  products.  They  even  undertook 
to  give  their  students  a  start  in  business. 
The  result  was  that  many  of  these  enterprises 
failed,  and  the  schools  had  to  foot  the  bill, 
and  they  found  themselves  in  much  the  same 
situation  that  the  agencies  do  today,  having 
to  make  up  the  deficit  from  the  funds  donated 
for  the  purpose. 

In  the  New  York  Institute,  for  example,  an 
industrial  department  for  graduates  only  was 
set  up  in  1845  and  eventually  included  others 
among  the  adult  blind.  The  first  five  years 
were  very  successful,  the  State  legislature 
allowing  appropriations  and  funds  being 
raised  from  private  sources. 

Ten  years  later,  however,  this  experiment 
was  pronounced  a  decided  failure  and  was 
abandoned  at  great  loss.  The  main  reason 
for  its  failure  was  the  inability  to  find  a 
market  for  the  goods  manufactured.  Very 
soon  after  this  another  experiment  started  in 
New  York.  A  charter  was  granted  to  the 
New  York  Blind  Mechanics  Association 
which  was  to  give  mechanical  education  and 
employment  to  the  blind,  but  like  the  shop 
experiment  this  too  proved  a  failure. 

In  other  states  also,  schools  for  the  blind 
attempted  to  carry  on  industrial  establish- 
ments, only  to  discontinue  them  before  very 
long. 


As  a  result,  the  school  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  effort  to  insure  the  economic  se- 
curity of  their  pupils.  The  reaction  was 
toward  an  emphasis  of  general  education  of 
the  academic  sort.  Today  several  new  factors 
enter  into  the  picture. 

First,  the  problem  of  occupational  changes 
and  uncertainty  as  to  occupational  trends. 
What  is  the  significance  of  such  changes  as 
they  affect  the  blind? 

Second,  the  problem  of  specialization.  What 
are  the  effects  of  specialization  upon  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blind? 

Third,  problems  of  occupational  analysis. 
What  are  the  possible  uses  of  vocational 
analyses  for  the  development  of  occupations 
for  the  blind? 

Fourth,  problems  of  counseling.  What  are 
the  chief  factors  to  be  considered  in  counsel- 
ing the  blind? 

Fifth,  problems  of  vocational  training.  What 
methods  of  vocational  training  are  most  suit- 
able, and  which  of  these  should  be  carried  on 
by  the  schools? 

This  seems  a  large  order  for  a  few  minutes 
discussion,  but  my  aim  is  simply  to  state  my 
conception  of  the  function  of  the  schools  in 
relation  to  each  problem. 

1.    The  Problem  of  Occupational  Changes. 

Occupational  change  has  great  significance 
for  all  classes  in  society,  handicapped  as  well 
as  non-handicapped.  National  policy  in  many 
different  fields  is  dependent  upon  the  avail- 
able knowledge  of  shifts  in  occupations  taken 
by  the  population  of  the  nation. 

Of  what  significance  is  this  shifting  occupa- 
tional world  for  the  handicapped?  In  speak- 
ing of  occupational  change  Dr.  J.  C.  Wright* 


*VVright,  J.  the  vocational  education  and  employment  of 
the  deaf.  Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  pp.  229-35. 
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Director  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  states: 

"In  the  face  of  this  situation,  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  the  vocational  education 
and  adjustment  of  the  handicapped  will  of 
necessity  have  to  change  our  methods,  read- 
just our  procedures  and  find  new  outlets  for 
the  occupational  abilities  of  those  whom  we 
serve."  (p.  230) 

The  first  and  foremost  problem  concerns 
the  type  of  occupations  the  blind  are  to  en- 
ter. Should  the  occupation  be  one  which  will 
soon  change,  or  one  which  will  be  a  stable 
one?  Obviously  the  blind  should  if  possible 
enter  upon  jobs  which  are  not  declining. 
Their  versatility  is  limited  and  hence  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  change  to  another 
occupation— far  more  so  than  a  sighted  per- 
son. 

This  limitation  is  indicated  in  a  general 
way  in  the  following  table : 

Census  Occupational        General — 

Group  Population  The  Blind 

%  % 

Agriculture     26.3  13.2 

Mining  2.6  .2 

Manufacturing    30.8  43.1 

Transportation    7.4  1.5 

Trade  10.2  17.6 

Public  Service  1.9  .5 

Domestic  Service  8.2  5.5 

Clerical    7.5  3.9 

Professional  5.2  14.0 

Miscellaneous    .5 

The  largest  percentages  of  blind  workers 
are  concentrated  in  four  fields,  manufacturing, 
trade,  professional,  agriculture;  with  much 
smaller  percentages  in  domestic  and  clerical 
service. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
kinds  of  functions  performed  in  connection 
with  the  job.  The  trend  has  been  away  from 
massive  physical  exertion.  The  jobs  requir- 
ing strong  arms,  legs,  and  backs  have  de- 
clined in  number  in  relation  to  other  jobs. 

With  this  decline  in  the  physical  require- 
ments of  jobs  there  has  been  an  increase  in 


jobs  requiring  personal  contact.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  growth  in  professional  and 
domestic  and  personal  service  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  communication  and 
clerical  work. 

The  growth  in  personal  or  social  contact 
jobs  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  education 
the  blind  should  receive  in  social  adjustment 
and  social  relationships. 

Personal  contact  jobs  are  difficult  ones  in 
which  to  place  the  disabled,  because  the 
public  does  not  react  favorably  to  deformity 
in  limbs  or  diseased  eyes. 

While  this  presents  a  problem,  it  is  an 
obstacle  which  has  been  overcome  in  many 
instances,  as  witness  the  growing  number 
of  retail  dealers,  agents,  canvassers,  insurance 
agents,  teachers,  lawyers,  etc.,  among  the 
blind. 

Courses  in  psychology  and  sociology,  pre- 
sented in  a  practical  and  popular  fashion 
should  be  given  larger  place  in  our  schools. 

There  is  need  of  further  study  of  occupa- 
tional trends  in  those  occupations  which  are 
regarded  as  most  suitable  for  the  blind.  We 
need  answers  to  such  questions  as  these:  Is 
this  occupation  decreasing?  Is  lack  of  de- 
mand for  this  service  likely  to  be  permanent, 
or  is  it  due  to  some  temporary  cause?  Since 
this  is  an  occupation  to  which  the  blind  are 
particularly  adapted,  can  it  be  safeguarded  by 
special  legal  provisions,  or  extended  by  some 
type  of  cooperative  organization? 

The  decline  in  piano  tuning,  for  example, 
may  be  due  to  a  fundamental  falling  off  in 
demand.  Broom-making  may  be  ensured  to 
the  blind  by  government  edict.  Weaving 
and  poultry  raising  are  examples  of  occupa- 
tions which  might  be  extended  by  means  of 
some  form  of  cooperative  business  organiza- 
tion. 

The  cooperative  principle,  as  exemplified 
by  Consumers  and  Producers  cooperatives, 
should  be  more  fully  considered  in  its  appli- 
cations to  blind  workers.  Private  coopera- 
tion offers  incentives  to  individual  initiative 
much  preferable  to  government  subsidies. 
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2.  The  Problem  of  Specialization. 

Specialized  jobs,  in  which  specific  training 
is  required  rather  than  broad  craft  training 
or  unskilled  preparation,  are  increasing  in 
number. 

In  general,  then,  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  for  trained  workers,  specific  training 
programs  to  fit  the  blind  for  specialized  tasks 
would  seem  to  be  most  desirable.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems in  the  constant  shift  in  occupations  a 
wide  basic  knowledge  of  fundamentals  is  in- 
dispensible.  This  would  include  for  the 
mechanical  occupations  a  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  tools,  and  of  the  basic  machine 
processes.  This  would  give  a  pre-vocational 
background  for  the  specific  training  needed 
for  the  job. 

There  is  great  need  of  an  improved  school 
program  to  train  in  the  specific  skills  which 
the  blind  will  actually  use  in  industry.  The 
State  Commissions  should  take  the  initiative 
by  keeping  the  schools  informed  concerning 
industrial  trends  in  each  locality. 

The  increasing  specialization  of  operation 
has  significance  for  the  blind.  Mechanical 
inventions,  such  as  (photoeletric  cell  and  the 
newer  televox)  have  reduced  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  jobs  in  both  number  and 
extent. 

The  trend  toward  specialization,  with  such 
sensory  substitutes  as  the  photoelectric  cell 
and  the  televox,  and  the  decline  in  the  physical 
requirements,  favor  the  employment  of  the 
blind. 

In  general,  then,  while  occupational  change 
is  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  employment  of 
the  blind,  the  technical  advances,  specializa- 
tion and  simplification  of  jobs,  are  tendencies 
which  in  the  long  run  should  eventuate  in 
more  suitable  jobs  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Occupational  Analysis. 

One  of  the  first  ways  of  determining  what 
jobs  the  handicapped  can  handle  was  that  of 
preparing  lists  of  jobs  held  by  handicapped 
persons.     However,  such  lists  tend  to  stereo- 


type the  jobs  into  which  the  handicapped  can 
go.    Peck,   Samuelson,  and  Lehman  state: 

"Such  lists  may  be  actually  harmful,  as 
they  tend  to  narrow  selection:  they  belong 
among  those  glittering  generalities  beloved 
by  the  layman  but  exasperating  to  the  trained 
employment  worker  because  they  mislead." 
(P.  74)* 

Technical  job  or  occupational  analysis  can 
benefit  the  blind  in  several  ways.  Duty 
analysis,  difficulty  analysis,  time  and  motion 
study,  and  job  specification,  are  the  most 
appropriate  parts  of  occupational  analysis  for 
the  blind. 

A  duty  analysis  can  reveal  what  is  being 
done  on  the  job.  The  relation  between  cer- 
tain types  of  blindness  and  such  duties  can 
then  be  established.  And  the  job  will  thus 
be  revealed  as  suitable,  partly  suitable  or  not 
suitable  for  persons  with  various  types  of 
visual  handicap.  A  difficulty  analysis  will 
reveal  the  chief  problems  which  face  the 
worker  on  the  job  and  in  preparation  for  it. 
This  has  special  relevance  for  the  blind  in 
that  they  are  limited  in  their  versatility  and 
so  may  not  be  able  to  go  through  a  regular 
job  sequence.  The  parts  of  the  work  which 
the  blind  can  do  should  be  reported  so  that 
they  may  be  trained  for  it.  Time  and  motion 
study  will  show  economical  methods  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  job  and  so  aid  the 
blind  person  to  conserve  his  strength  and  to 
perform  more  efficiently. 

A  job  specification  sheet  which  includes  the 
conditions  under  which  the  job  is  performed 
will  be  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

Job  specifications  of  this  sort  will  aid  our 
schools  in  developing  the  specific  skills  and 
habit  mechanisms  required  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Ryan,  director  of  vocational 
guidance  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  has  suggested  another 
use  to  which  an  analysis  of  the  occupation  can 
be  put  for  the  advancement  of  employment 
of  the  blind.  This  would  be  a  study  of  the 
occupations  in  which  blind  persons  have 
failed,  designed  to  reveal  whether  the  blind- 
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ness  caused  the  failure  or  whether  the  failure 
was  caused  by  other  factors;  and  also  a  study 
by  analysis  could  be  made  of  the  jobs  at 
which  the  blind  were  successful  to  discover 
the  part  played  by  the  defect.  Failures  can- 
not be  attributed  exclusively  to  blindness. 

The  results  of  such  a  survey  would  be  of 
great  service  to  schools  for  the  blind  in 
planning  our  vocational  guidance  and  social 
adjustment  training. 

Follow-up  as  an  integral  part  of  vocational 
guidance  has  been  practiced  only  slightly  in 
the  case  of  schools  for  the  blind.  Follow-up 
should  be  chiefly  the  duty  of  the  State  Com- 
missions because  of  their  authority  and  re- 
sources; they  have  not  adequately  performed 
their  duty  to  the  schools  in  this  respect. 
However,  this  does  not  excuse  the  schools 
for  neglecting  to  follow-up  their  own  alumni. 

There  have  been  several  occupational 
analyses  directed  toward  the  blind,  and  their 
employment  problems. 

A  study  of  industry  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  employment  of  the  blind  was  carried 
on  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  next  important  anlysis  was  carried  on  in 
Minneapolis  where  several  thousands  jobs 
were  studied.  At  present  the  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Standards  of  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  is  analyzing  occupations  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  the  various 
types  of  handicapped,  including  the  blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  furthered  several  analyses  of  occupations 
in  which  the  blind  are  engaged.  These 
analyses  can  be  considered  difficulty  analyses. 
They  present  the  difficulties  and  problems 
faced  by  the  blind  in  preparing,  entering 
upon,  and  succeeding  in  professional  writing, 
osteopathy,  insurance  underwriting,  and 
stand  concessions. 

Another  approach,  designed  to  open  new 
lines  of  work  for  the  blind,  reveals  the  jobs 
which  are  suitable  for  the  blind  theoretically. 
The  table  below  will  show  the  few  number 
of  jobs  which  are  possible  for  the  blind  in 
modern  industry.  Only  .3%  of  the  jobs 
studied  are  in  any  way  feasible  for  the  blind. 
Of  these  14  fully  feasible  jobs  .5%  are  office, 


1.0%  commercial,  .6%  factory,  .4%  mechani- 
cal and  .2<^c  miscellaneous.  (U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  Division  of  Research  'and 
Standards). 

Number  of  Jobs 

Defect       Total  No.     No.  Jobs  No.  Jobs  Total 

of  Jobs         Feasible        Semi-Feasible        Possible 

Loss  of 

Vision        14,460         14  36  50 

The  Partially  Sighted: 

Those  with  partial  vision  have  far  more 
vocational  opportunities  than  those  with  no 
vision.  71^c  of  the  jobs  in  the  California 
survey  are  either  wholly  or  partially  feasible 
for  those  with  partial  vision.  This  is  10,268 
jobs  out  of  14,560.  92.2^  of  the  office  jobs, 
90.7%  of  the  commercial,  86.3^  of  the  fac- 
tory, 74.9%  of  the  mechanical  and  84.3^  of 
the  miscellaneous  jobs  are  feasible  for  the 
partially  sighted.  Their  greatest  strength  lies 
in  the  commercial  and  office  jobs. 

There  has  been  no  extensive  study  of  the 
blind  on  a  job.  In  the  California  survey  only 
5.0^  of  the  blind  were  employed.  And 
11.2%  were  seeking  employment.  Of  those 
employed  50^  are  making  a  monthly  earn- 
ing of  less  than  $20.00.  Of  course  such 
"employed"  blind  need  subsidies  by  the 
state  or  relatives.  The  table  below  shows 
the  occupations  trained  for  and  followed  by 
the  blind. 


Occupations  Trained  for  and  Followed* 
Occupational  Group      Trained  for    Followed 

Mfg.  and  Mechanical 5.2%  11.9% 

Professional    8.1%  36.6% 

Domestic   Service  1.9%  2.9% 

Farming    2.6%  3.5% 

Miscellaneous     22.0%  11.3% 

Trading   0.0%  32.9% 

No   Occupation  50.2%  0.0% 

♦California  Department  of  Education,  J  census  and 
Economic  Survey  of  the  Blind  in  California,  Bulletin  No. 
7,    1935. 

This  table  shows  that  more  persons  fol- 
lowed certain  occupations  than  were  trained 
for  them;  such  as  Professional,  Retail  Trad- 
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ing,  mechanical  pursuits,  farming  and  domes- 
tic service.  Obviously,  the  schools  should  in- 
crease their  vocational  training  opportunities 
in  these  fields.  The  fact  that  32.9%  of  school 
graduates  have  gone  into  the  trading  occu- 
pations without  any  training  for  them,  is 
only  less  startling  than  that  50.2%  of  the 
graduates  have  been  trained  for  no  occupa- 
tion and  follow  none. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  should  give  more  at- 
tention to  training  our  sub-standard  pupils 
in  semi-skilled  and  routine  jobs.  And  on  the 
other,  the  large  percentage  of  the  blind  in 
the  professions  indicates  the '  need  of  further 
developments  for  superior  students,  such  as 
post-graduate  courses,  in  some  instances;  and 
the  extension  of  the  scholarship  system  of 
the  American  Foundation. 

4.     Vocational   Counseling. 

The  chief  problem  in  counseling  is  the  sel- 
ection of  a  job  objective  in  keeping  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  socio-psycho-economic 
status  of  the  individual,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  physical  disability  and  the 
problems  it  entails. 

Counseling  does  not  begin  nor  end  with  the 
selection  of  a  job  objective.  It  has  its  roots 
in  the  educational,  the  social,  and  recreation 
guidance  and  it  extends  to  the  period  of  voca- 
tional training,  placement  and  follow-up. 

The  vocational  counsellor's  interviews 
should  result  in  the  determination  of  the  job 
objective.  This  objective  is,  usually,  the  re- 
sultant of  economic  and  physical  consider- 
ations advanced  by  the  counsellor  and  the 
personal  desires,  wishes  and  ambitions  held 
by  the  individual. 

Upon  the  tentative  selection  of  a  job  objec- 
tive comes  the  investigation  of  the  proposal 
by  reading,  visiting,  try-outs,  interviews,  etc. 
These  are  directed  toward  giving  the  indivi- 
dual some  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  job 
he  would  like  to  follow.  It  may  reveal  other 
better  possibilities,  deficiencies  in  background 
preparation,  etc. 

Upon  the  selection  of  the  job  objective  in 
fairly  permanent  form  comes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  training  program,  the  placement 


procedure,  the  possibilities  in  the  position  and 
the  achieving  of  succes  on  the  job. 

Prior  to  the  period  of  intensive  personal 
interviews  and  case  study  should  come  pro- 
vocational  training.  This  is  of  two  sorts.  In 
the  first  place,  there  should  be  a  course  in 
occupations,  a  course  especially  designed  for 
the  blind. 

This  course  should  show  them  the  possibil- 
ities ot  their  employment,  their  limitations, 
and  the  success  of  others.  It  should  open  their 
minds  to  the  possibilities  for  the  blind  in  the 
occupational   world. 

It  should  set  them  to  thinking  about  their 
future  employment.  Another  component  of 
the  pre-vocational  training  program  is  actual 
vocational  work.  This  does  not  mean  special- 
ized courses.  It  means  general  pre-vocational 
preparation  in  basic  fields,  such  as  manual 
and  mechanical  arts,  commercial  work,  voca- 
tional music,  professional  preparation,  etc. 
In  short  it  is  a  training  to  get  the  feel  of 
work.  The  material  of  the  courses  must  be 
selected  in  order  to  include  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  the  elements  in  the  work. 
If  weaving  is  selected,  it  must  be  chosen  not 
alone  for  the  possibilities  of  its  trainees  be- 
coming specialists,  but  for  the  opportunities  it 
offers  for  developing  motor  coordination, 
sense  of  the  value  of  materials,  etc.  Vocation- 
al music  will  give  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  social  relationships,  often  the  most 
neglected  aspect  of  vocational  training. 

Pre-vocational  training  of  the  sort  briefly 
outlined  may  be  instrumental  in  developing 
motor  coordination;  it  may  be  both  a  psycho- 
logical and  physical  therapeutic;  it  aids  the 
counselor  in  making  the  individual  acquainted 
with  the  workaday  world;  it  enables  the 
teacher  to  make  practical  application  of  some 
of  the  facts  gained  in  the  vocational  guidance 
class.  These  and  other  values  could  be  men- 
tioned as  forming  the  chief  benefits  of  pre- 
vocational  training. 

5.     Vocational  Training. 

Vocational  training  for  the  blind  as  for  the 
sighted  individual  can  be  obtained  in  four 
chief  ways.  Combinations  of  these  can  forti- 
fy an  individual  better  than  any  one.    These 
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methods  are  (a)  training  in  a  school  or  other 
institution  where  the  actual  employment  si- 
tuation is  sometimes  simulated;  (b)  training 
on  the  job  istfelf  as  in  the  old  apprentice  train- 
ing programs;  (c)  tutoring  by  an  expert; 
(d)    correspondence  courses. 

There  are  several  problems  connected  with 
each  method.  Institutional  training  cannot 
adequately  train  for  jobs  in  the  changing  oc- 
cupational world.  In  the  first  place  these  jobs 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  duplicable  in 
schools.  Schools  or  institutional  vocational 
training  requires  the  setting  up  of  expensive 
equipment  which  must  be  kept  up  to  date, 
the  creation  of  adequate  housing  for  this 
equipment,  a  suitable  teaching  personnel, 
etc.  These  require  financial  resources  and 
their  administration  tends  to  become  set  and 
fixed,  inflexible  in  the  face  of  the  occupation- 
al changes.  If  schools  keep  their  vocational 
training  programs  up  to  date  they  must  be 
changed  every  few  years.  Persistence  in  old 
established  curricula  for  vocational  training 
might  set  blind  youth  upon  vocational  careers 
which  have  gone  out  of  existence. 

The  chief  problem  of  school  training  is  the 
problem  of  occupational  change  and  the  in- 
flexibility of  training  programs.  If  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  objectives  could  be 
changed  with  changes  in  demands  for  work- 
ers then  schools  could  actually  be  preparing 
individuals  for  the  occupational  world  in 
which  they  must  seek  work,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  rehearse  them  in  a  traditional  man- 
ual arts  program  unrelated  specifically  to 
future  vocational  skills  or  needs. 

Employment  training  is  training  given  on 
the  job.  This  has  the  advantage  of  preparing 
for  a  specific  job  with  the  equipment  which 
is  used  on  that  job,  amid  the  surroundings 
usually  associated  with  the  job,  etc.  Job  ver- 
satility, though,  cannot  be  gained  in  this 
fashion. 

Training  by  tutors  or  home  teachers,  is  an 
individual  method  well  suited  for  rural  areas 
or  areas  in  which  other  types  or  training  are 
not  available.  Its  chief  problem  is  the  ob- 
taining of  a  competent  instructor. 

Correspondence  training  is  similar  to  the 
above.    In  this  system  of  training  little  super- 


vision can  be  maintained.  Such  a  system  has 
had  recent  application  in  training  for  the 
blind.  The  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
has  courses  in  salesmanship,  life  insurance 
and  business  correspondence  and  typewriting 
for  the  blind.  Of  course  the  regular  corres- 
pondence courses  can  also  be  used  for  the 
blind,  as  for  the  other  types  of  handicapped. 

The  chief  problem  of  all  vocational  train- 
ing is  to  train  for  a  changing  economic  world. 
The  most  flexible  method  is  training  on  the 
job.  The  method  which  gives  pre-vocational 
preparation  for  a  wider  variety  of  jobs  is 
school  or  institutional  training. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  problems  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  training  and  the  type  of 
training  obtained,  there  is  the  very  important 
problem  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  train- 
ing. This  means,  in  short,  upon  what  types 
of  machines  should  training  be  given.  Ma- 
chines become  obsolete.  ,  Machines  set  up 
in  schools  may  become  worthless  as  learn- 
ing instruments  a  few  years  after  their 
installation. 

Another  problem  is  the  number  of  jobs  to 
be  trained  for.  Should  the  objective  be  nar- 
rowed down  to  one  or  two  possibilities?  Or 
should  the  largest  possible  number  of  job 
objectives  be  encompassed  within  one  training 
program?  In  a  changing  world,  the  largest 
number  of  basic  skills,  is  best.  Failing  this 
possibility,  training  for  a  relatively  stable 
occupation  is  most  valuable. 

In  Conclusion: 

The  duty  of  the  schools  in  vocational  train- 
ing should  include: 

1.  Vocational    counselling. 

2.  Classes  in  vocational  guidance. 

3.  Classes  in  Economic  Citizenship  to  in- 
clude special  study  of  the  social  and  voca- 
tional problems  of  the  blind  as  a  group. 

4.  Pre-vocational  experience  in  a  few 
broad  fields,  such  as  professional,  commercial, 
manual,  musical,  etc,  and  training  in  the  basic 
skills  common  to  the  general  area  chosen  by 
the  student  for  specialization. 

The  placement  agencies  should  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  securing  try-out  periods  of 
a  few  weeks  or  months  in  which  the  student 
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TABLE  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  OF  BLIND  WORKERS  EMPLOYED 

IN 
MAJOR   OCCUPATIONAL   GROUPS 

Census  Occupational  Group                  General  Population  Blind  Workers 

1910                1920*              1930*  1910               1920 

Agriculture    30.3                 25.8                 21.3  18.9                 13.2 

Mining    2.6                  2.7                   2.0  0.3                  0.2 

Manufacturing    28.6                30.5                28.6  30.1                43.1 

Transportation    7.4                  7.4                   7.7  1.4                   1.5 

Trade     10.0                10.2                13.0  22.3                17.6 

Public    Service    1.1                   1.6                   1.4  0.3                   0.5 

Professional   Service   14.8                   5.4                  6.5  15.7                 14.0 

Domestic    Service    10.6                  8.8                 11.3  7.4                  5.5 

Clerical    4.6                  7.2                  8.2  Not  Shown           3.9 

*The  Census  oj   1920  was  taken  at  the  peak  of  post-war  industrial  expansion;   that   of   1930,  early  in   the  depression. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  MALE  BLIND   ENGAGED 

IN 
LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

General 
Occupation  Population  Blind  Workers 

1920  1910  1920 

Broom  Making  09  11.2  14.0 

Farming    18.7  18.3  11.2 

Retail    Dealing   2.9  6.0  9.1 

Piano  Tuning .09  6.1  7.6 

Playing  and  Teaching  Music 0.2  8.9  6.6 

Chair    Carving    0.1  4.7  6.4 

Huckstering  and   Peddling 0.1  6.5  5.3 

General    Laborer    1.8  2.2  3.4 

Agents  and   Canvassers 0.4  3.7  2.8 

Agricultural    Laborers    10.2                            ^  2.3  2.3 

Newspaper  Carriers  and  News  Dealers 0.1  2.3  2.1 

Clerks   and   Salesmen 3.2  0.9  1.9 

Basket    Workers    OJ^  1.7 

♦Clergymen    0.4     '  2.7  1.5 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Agents 0.8  1.1  1.2 

School    Teachers    0.4  0.9  1.2 

Carpet   and    Rug  Workers 0.6  1.0 

Weavers    0.3  0.9 

Woodsawyers    3.5  0.9 

Manufacturers   and    Managers 1.5  0.6  0.8 

Waiters    and    Servants 1.1  0.4  0.7 

Telephone    Operatives    .09  0.5  0.6 

Lawyers    and    Judges 0.4  0.5  0.6 

Laundry   Operatives   0.2  0.5  0.5 

Literary   Workers    0.1  0.3  0.5 

*In   these  first    14   occupations  are   74.1%    oj  the   male   blind. 
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could  get  actual  experience  on  the  job.  Pre- 
ferably this  should  take  place  before  the  close 
of  the  school  period. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  final  special- 
ized training  of  the  individual  on  the  job  is 
the  duty  of  the  rehabilitation  agency.  The 
schools  will  go  as  far  as  definite  information 
from  the  agencies   warrants   in    training  for 


specialized  jobs;  but  to  turn  our  schools  into 
trade  schools  at  the  present  time  might  mean 
a  great  outlay  for  machinery  which  would 
soon  become  obsolete. 

It  seems  best  for  the  schools  to  confine 
themselves  to  pre-vocational  training  in  basic 
skills,  leaving  specialized  training  on  the  job 
to  the  rehabilitation  agencies. 


A   RESUME   OF    OVERBROOK'S    PLACEMENT    ACTIVITIES 

Ruth  F.  Sargent 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  this  very  informal  discussion  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  placement,  allowing 
others  to  discuss  the  vocational  guidance 
aspect  of  the  Round  Table.  And  may  I  fur- 
ther state  that  I  have  never  made  a  place- 
ment, which  I  interpret  to  mean  getting  a 
competent  person  into  a  paying  job  with 
satisfaction  to  himself  and  his  employer;  but 
I  have  had  a  small  part  in  many  discussions  on 
the  subject,  have  talked  with  persons  on  the 
job,  and  I  shall  confine  my  statements  to 
what   has   been    accomplished. 

No  mention  of  Overbrook's  placement  ac- 
tivities could  start  anywhere  but  with  Mr. 
Delfino's  lifework  which  was  sincere,  inde- 
fatigable and  inspiring.  He  was  interested 
in  many  persons  who  had  never  studied  at 
Overbrook  and  in  all  his  contacts  he  preached 
the  dignity  of  any  kind  of  honest  labor  even 
though  a  person's  training  and  aspirations 
exceeded  the  opportunities  at  hand.  Another 
of  his  principles  was  the  reaUzation  that  the 
blind  applicant  must  show  sufficient  initia- 
tive to  indicate  his  ability  to  do  the  job; 
sometimes  this  was  tested  by  requesting  the 
applicant  to  come  to  his  office  for  the  first  in- 
terview, more  often  by  sending  him  out  to 
make  other  contacts  by  himself  after  ap- 
pointments had  been  made  by  telephone.  His 
placements  included  many  in  factories  where 
the  operations  consisted  of  preparing  fruit  for 
candy,  wrapping  and  packaging  products,  and 
tuning;  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  many 


blind  persons  started  in  news-stands  which 
usually  meant  the  selling  of  reading  matter 
only  rather  than  the  more  varied  concessions 
of  the  present  time.  His  office  was  a  clearing 
house  for  information  about  white  collar  jobs 
but  here  again  the  individual  was  usually 
asked  to  make  his  own  application  after  ob- 
taining the  information  about  the  opening. 

Working  closely  with  Mr.  Delfino  was  our 
beloved  Dr.  Burritt  whose  philosophy  in- 
cluded the  maxim  "Nothing  succeeds  like 
success"  and  he  considered  it  the  job  of  the 
school  to  train  persons  carefully  and  after 
deliberation  steer  them  into  the  position 
where  they  would  succeed.  This  was  time 
well  spent  and  failures  of  Overbrook  pupils 
so  placed  have  been  few. 

Beyond  the  regular  High  School  curricu- 
lum, Overbrook  has  a  commercial  course 
which  trains  competent  persons  as  clerical 
office  workers,  accomplished  in  Braille 
short-hand,  dictaphone  and  ediphone  oper- 
ating so  that  there  are  now  a  considerable 
number  of  graduates  proving  their  capabil- 
ities in  a  variety  of  office  positions.  Our 
Home  Teacher  Training  Course  has  a  splen- 
did record  of  most  of  its  graduates  placed  in 
this  special  phase  of  work.  And  our  music 
department  has  its  quota  of  tuners,  teachers, 
organists  and  pianists  in  many  sections  of  the 
state. 
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But  beyond  the  specific  post-graduate 
training  given  at  Overbrook,  many  students 
have  been  helped  in  obtaining  additional 
training  in  other  institutions:  several  of  our 
girls  have  graduated  from  the  course  in  Prim- 
ary Education  at  Temple  University  and  have 
done  creditable  work  in  teaching  in  other 
schools  for  the  blind;  two  of  our  partially 
blind  boys  have  taken  the  course  in  Physical 
Education  at  that  same  university  and  are 
now  employed.  Recently  several  girls  have 
taken  a  course  in  beauty  parlor  technique; 
physiotherapy  continues  to  be  a  good  field 
though  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteo- 
pathy has  closed  its  doors  to  our  blind  stu- 
dents despite  the  fact  that  all  of  those  who  in 
earlier  days  completed  this  training  are  now 
successful  in  their  own  offices.  Among  those 
with  general  college  training  we  have  a  good 
proportion  of  teachers,  administrators  in 
other  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  several  who 
have  carved  out  unusual  careers  by  their  own 
initiative  and  ingenuity. 

And  in  keepng  with  Mr.  Delfino's  policy 
of  dignifying  all  honest  labor,  may  I  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  those  who  have  accepted  the 
job  at  hand  and  have  done  it  well.  A  former 
pupil  of  Overbrook  accepted  a  menial  posi- 
tion in   our  household   department  and   has 


quickly  risen  until  she  is  now  the  head  cook 
in  our  kitchen  which  provides  meals  for  about 
three  hundred  persons  daily.  And  we  have 
excellent  meals!  On  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Maryland  School  I  learned  that  several  of 
their  girls  have  accepted  jobs  as  domestics. 
Should  not  all  our  courses  in  Domestic  Sci- 
ence aim  to  teach  the  very  practical  aspects 
so  that  our  girls  will  be  competent  house- 
keepers in  their  own  homes  and  acceptable 
employees  in  the  homes  of  others? 

Certain  fundamental  principles  are  sug- 
gested here:  though  sometimes  difficult  to 
accomplish  in  our  residential  schools,  the 
children  should  be  taught  to  accept  certain 
responsibilities  in  school  so  when  they  are 
ready  for  employment  they  will  be  ready  to 
accept  their  full  share  of  the  burden;  they 
should  be  helped  in  evaluating  themselves 
so  that  they  will  turn  towards  those  lines  of 
endeavor  which  will  be  appropriate  to  their 
home  communities  and  commensurate  with 
their  own  abilities;  and  once  the  decision  is 
reached  they  should  realize  that  the  school  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  assist  them,  whatever 
their  special  needs  may  be.  On  these  prin- 
ciples Overbrook  has  stood  and  will  continue 
to  stand. 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  AS  SEEN  BY  A  SUPERINTENDENT 
JUST  ENTERING  THE  FIELD 

Doyle  Best 
Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,   Tenn. 


It  is  with  no  little  timidity  and  lack  of 
self-reliance  that  I  appear  on  the  program 
of  this  Convention.  I  have  had  less  than  ten 
months'  experience  working  with  persons 
whose  handicap  involves  the  special  sense  of 
sight.  A  great  part  of  my  efforts  during  this 
period  has  had  to  do  with  the  administrative 
aspects  of  operating  a  state  residential  school 
for  the  blind.  I  have  had  little  time  for  pro- 
fessional reading,  practically  no  class  room 
observation  and  personal  contact  with  less 
than  a  hundred  adult  blind.    In  view  of  the 


above  I  would  be  a  vain  person  should  I 
attempt  an  evaluation  of  the  problems  in- 
volving work  for  the  blind.  I  shall  therefore 
treat  briefly  of  a  few  observations  considered 
fundamental  as  a  basis  in  formulating  a  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  the  blind. 

The  aims  and  objectives  for  the  training 
of  the  physically  handicapped  should  be  the 
same  as   for  so-called  normal  persons. 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Boynton,  Professor  of  Psych- 
ology, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
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says,  "Probably  the  most  normal  thing  in 
our  universe  is  abnormaHty.  Conversely, 
true,  complete  normahty  is  so  unusual  as  to 
be  practically  non-existent."  I  knov^r  you 
will  agree  that  it  would  be  the  exception  to 
find  a  man  exactly  average  in  height,  weight, 
physical  strength,  intelligence,  educational 
training,  moral  attitudes  and  social  behavior. 
Dr.  Boynton  further  states  among  other 
things  that,  "absolute  normality  is  a  mathe- 
matical concept,  not  a  social  or  personal 
thing  ...  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  person 
who  does  not  have  some  definite  strengths 
and  weaknesses."  It  seems  as  if  a  major 
difference  between  the  so-called  normal  and 
those  who  have  severe  abnormalities  of  one 
type  and  another  is  that  the  normal  have  had 
their  abilities  and  capacities  held  before  them 
whereas  the  handicapped  have  had  their  ab- 
normalities and  inabilities  held  before  them 
so  as  to  preclude  their  participation  in  many 
worthwhile  activities  especially  social  par- 
ticipation. The  lack  of  intimate  association 
has  no  doubt  brought  about  an  erroneous 
popular  conception,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  Blind.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  this: 
Recently,  our  senior  chorus,  a  state  winner 
in  competition  with  the  best  and  largest 
high  schools  of  Tennessee,  entertained  the 
Nashville  Civitan  Club.  A  few  days  after 
the  program,  a  member  of  the  Club,  who  is 
a  college  graduate,  a  successful  business 
man,  a  good  conservative  thinker  and  a 
leader  in  his  community,  told  me  how  much 
he  enjoyed  the  program  but  added,  "I  could 
scarcely  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  their 
condition,  dooming  them  to  a  life  of  dark- 
ness and  idleness."  Of  course  his  sentiment 
was  excited  but  is  this  not  a  problem  our 
thinking  to  the   contrary   notwithstanding. 

Probably  this  erroneous  conception,  if 
true,  can  be  corrected  partially  as  well  as 
obtaining  other  desirable  ends  by  a  well 
planned  program  whereby  a  more  intimate 
association  with  the  seeing  can  be  had.  For 
residential  schools  in  most  states  comprising 
the  southern  region,  where  children  come 
from  sparsely  settled  public  school  adminis- 
trative units,  with  inadequate  facilities  to 
train  the  handicapped,  I  propose  the  formula- 
tion of  a  plan  embodying  in  substance  the 
thinking    of    Dr.    Edward    E.    Allen,    in    his 


paper  presented  at  a  conference  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, March  10,  1934,  whereby  capable 
and  advanced  pupils  in  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  can  commute  daily  to  a  public 
High  School  of  the  local  city.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  better  enable  the  blind  high 
school  graduate  to  make  the  adjustment, 
which  is  often  fatal,  from  school  to  a  busy 
world.  Would  this  not  help  to  correct  the 
erroneous  popular  conception  of  the  blind? 
I  would  go  further  and  require  all  graduates 
of  schools  for  the  blind  who  expect  to  take 
college  work  to  do  post-graduate  work  in  a 
public  high  school  for  at  least  one  year. 

In  setting  up  a  program  of  training  for 
the  so-called  normal  child  and  adult,  a  wide 
variation  in  individual  capacity,  interest  and 
aptitude  is  recognized.  Likewise  it  seems  as 
if  we  must  recognize  these  differences  in 
visually  handicapped  individuals  in  or  out  of 
institutions  if  proper  training  is  to  be  given. 
So  far  as  future  citizenship  is  concerned 
these  differ  from  the  normal  ones  only  in 
degree  of  individual  differences.  The  differ- 
ence in  education  of  the  handicapped  as  I 
view  it,  must  come,  not  by  a  difference  in 
the  aims  but  through  variation  in  methods 
of  teaching,  in  the  curriculum  provided  and 
the  special  treatment  of  the  individual.  The 
establishment  of  sight-saving  classes  in 
public  schools  and  in  residential  schools 
when  necessary  and  an  adequate  program  of 
conservation  and  prevention  must  be  given 
major  consideration  by  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  success  of  schools 
for  the  blind  probably  will  be  measured  in 
the  future  by  their  enrollment  in  relation  to 
the  total  population,  taking  in  consideration 
the  conditions  in  certain  areas.  Small  enroll- 
ment should  be  a  favorable  sign.  I  refer 
again  to  Dr.  Allen's  article  mentioned  above, 
when  he  says;  "In  fact,  the  experienced 
among  us,  have  long  understood  that  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  presence  of  blindness  offers,  is  preven- 
tion." Dr.  Harry  Best  says,  "The  issue  of 
prevention  will  in  time  be  discovered  to  be 
the  fundamental  one  in  regard  to  the  blind; 
and  it  may  well  come  to  pass  that  the  various 
measures  now  being  planned  or  executed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sightless  will  be  regarded 
as  but  temporary  or  provisional." 
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It  is  a  definite  obligation  of  society  to  see 
that  every  available  mean  be  used;  legally, 
socially,  economically,  and  otherwise  in  an 
attempt  to  equalize  opportunities  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  The  physically 
handicapped  are  more  entitled  to  well  trained 
and  sympathetic  teachers  and  workers, 
physical  equipment  and  all  other  things  re- 
quired for  their  education  and  development 
according  to  their  needs  and  abilities.  But 
do  we  have  well  trained  teachers  and  work- 
ers? Unquestionably  many  of  our  teachers 
and  workers  are  not  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  do  the  job  well.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  many  have  not  had  sufficient  col- 
lege training  and  many  are  teaching  in  edu- 
cational levels  and  subject  matter  areas  for 
which  they  have  no  preparation.  Many  are 
teaching  in  elementary  divisions  when  their 
college  preparation  if  any  was  for  secondary 
level.  Many  also  are  instructing  in  science 
when  their  time  in  college  was  spent  in 
preparation  to  teach   English. 

Administrators  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  successful  teaching  depends  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  subject  matter,  teaching  methods  or 
techniques,  and  on  the  pupil  to  be  instructed. 
From  this  year's  experience,  I  am  convinced 
of  a  need  for  a  better  method  of  teacher 
selection  together  with  adequate  special 
training.  The  same  holds  true  for  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors.  To  use  my  own  case 
as  an  example,  we  are  too  poor  to  continue 
such  practice.  I  would  place  the  requirement 
for  class  room  teachers  as  follows:  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate  work  in 
special  education  with  at  least  two  years  of 
successful  experience  with  normal  children. 
This  may  be  modified  for  the  teaching  of 
certain  subjects.  For  the  administrator  two 
years  of  graduate  work,  two  years  experience 
as  a  public  school  administrator  and  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year's  work  for  the  handicapped, 
preferably  as  an  understudy  in  the  position 
he  is  to  fill.  Teacher  College,  Columbia 
University  in  Bulletin,  "Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  twenty-eighth  Series,  No.  9," 
says  among  other  things  concerning  selec- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  work  for  the 
handicapped    "Only   persons    with   good   cul- 


tural backgrounds,  superior  personality,  pro- 
fessional interest,  specific  preparation,  and  a 
desire  to  continue  professional  study  should 
plan  to  enter  this  field.  Qualifications  should 
be  higher  than  those  required  for  the  educa- 
tion of  normal  persons." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  individuals  who 
are  to  give  instruction  to  our  young  handi- 
capped need  a  philosophy  which  will  enable 
them  to  direct  the  youth  so  that  he  will  be 
more  able  to  make  true  and  proper  evalua- 
tion. Young  people  especially  our  handi- 
capped, need  guidance  and  direction  to  enable 
them  to  assume  responsibility,  participate  in 
business,  civic,  moral,  social  and  professional 
life.  Our  responsibility  no  longer  stops  with 
instruction  in  subject  matter.  We  must  be 
concerned  in  the  developing  of  healthy, 
wholesome  and  well  adjusted  personalities. 
Mary  Raymond  says: 

When  they  told  me  that  my  child  was  blind, 

That  he  would  never  see,  I  said, 
"Then  I  will  be  his  eyes,   he'll  see  through 
mine, 

I'll  lead  him  by  the  hand  and  comfort  him 
As  long  as  I  shall  live." 

As  long  as  I  shall  live?  Then  when  I  die 
He'll  be  twice  blinded.  No 

My  son  must  not  depend  on  me. 

Man  does  not  see  with  eyes  alone. 

I  must  find  schools  and  teachers  who  will 
bring   to   him 
The  message  of  his  ears  and  hands  and  feel- 
ing fingertips. 
It  will  be  my  task  to  give  him  courage, 
Love  of  all  living  things. 

Desire  for  truth,  so  that  at  last 
My  son  may   stand  alone,   serene, 

A  man,  ready   for  all   that  life  may  offer 
him 
And  by  his   spirit's  never   diming  light 
My  son  shall  see. 

The  progress  in  work  for  the  handicapped 
has  come  a  great  distance,  but  there  are  yet 
problems  to  be  solved.  The  opportunities 
for  professional  leadership  in  this  field  seem 
almost  unlimited. 
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FOURTH  SESSION 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  28,  1938 


"The  Economic  and  Social  Value  of  our  Program  of  Music" 

"How  the  Course  in  Music  Can  Aid  the  Blind 
to  Become  Socially  Acceptable" 

"Current  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind" 


Ralph  F.  Lewars,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Elinor  Louise  Schmidt,  Ohio 

W.  E.  Allen,  Texas 


Faculty  Recital 

Miss  Agnes  Hemstreet,  Soprano,  Michigan 
Miss  Mildred  W.  James,  Pianist,  Michigan 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Stoltz,  Violinist,  Ohio 
Mr.  Ben  Bernstein,  Violinist,  Michigan 
Miss  Lucille  Tillotson,  Pianist,   Michigan 

1.  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins 

Elizabeth  L.  Stoltz  and  Ben  Bernstein 

2.  Piano 

a.  Poissons  d'Or 

b.  Prelude  in  E  flat  Major 

c.  Jeux  d'Eau 


3.    Vocal 

a.  Vissi  d'Arte,  from  Tosca 

b.  The  Blackbirds  Song 

c.  Bird  of  the  Wilderness 


Mildred  W.  James 


J.  S.  Bach 


Debussy 

Rachmaninoff 

Ravel 

Puccini 

Cyril  Scott 

Horsmann 


Agnes   Hemstreet 
Miss  Tillotson,  Accompanist 


THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  VALUE 
OF  OUR  PROGRAM  OF  MUSIC 

Ralph  F.  Lewars,  M.  A.,  Mus.  D. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Beauty,    Good    and    Knowledge    are    three 
sisters 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man. 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof. 
And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears." 

Tennyson. 

That  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions  is  struck 
by   music    is    a    fact    universally    recognized, 


joy,  sorrow,  fear,  hope,  longing,  triumph, 
love,  admiration,  ecstacy,  are  all  in  turn  called 
forth  by  it;  but  it  is  not  through  these  alone 
that  music  e.xpresses  itself.  There  are  intel- 
lectual elements  that  always  lie  latent  in  the 
background;  and  it  is  through  a  combination 
of  the  emotional  and  intellectual  in  the  high- 
er musical  creations  that  we  pass  through  the 
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gateway    of    the    actual    into    the    realm    of 
ideality. 

This  is  a  far  loftier  function  than  the  mere 
mirroring  of  our  subjective  moods  or  the  mar- 
velous accuracy  with  which  music  represents 
the  changes  of  our  mental  condition,  ex- 
pressing as  it  does  graceful  rapidity,  grave 
procession,  quiet  advance,  wild  leaping  and  a 
thousand  other  aspects  of  motion. 

A  still  higher  function  of  music  is  per- 
formed when  it  conducts  us  from  the  sphere 
of  the  actual  to  that  of  the  ideal;  and  this  is 
true  also  of  the  music  of  the  natural  world 
and  of  the  human  voice.  They  disclose  to  us 
what  no  mere  perception  of  any  object  by  the 
eye  could  possibly  disclose. 
»^" 

When  music  in  any  of  its  forms  opens  the 
door  of  Beauty  to  us,  the  entire  world  of  ap- 
pearance with  its  glamour  of  light  and  shade 
vanishes  form  consciousness  more  or  less 
completely,  and  thus  justifies  the  remark  of 
Wagner  when  he  calls  it  "The  great  path- 
finder in  the  wilderness."  If  this  is  true  of 
the  sighted  how  true  it  is  of  the  blind.  We 
find  ourselves  suddenly  freed  from  all  limita- 
tion when  once  music  turns  her  key  and 
opens  for  us  the  door  of  Beauty.  Then  is 
there  a  consciousness  not  only  of  liberty,  of 
joy  and  of  insight  but  there  is  an  opening  up 
before  and  around  us  of  the  illimitable. 

The  noblest  master  pieces  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  may  arrest  and 
envision  the  infinte  to  those  who  can  see  and 
at  times  poetry  may  suggest  the  illimitable  to 
the  blind  as  well  as  the  sighted,  but  it  lies  in 
the  power  of  music  to  reveal  it  to  all.  What 
might  seem  like  a  valid  charge  against  music, 
as  compared  with  the  other  arts,  that  it  is 
more  indefinite  than  precise,  is  therefore  one 
of  its  highest  merits;  since  it  is  the  indefinite 
rather  than  the  precise  that  leads  to  the 
infinite.  Music  touches  many  problems, 
answering  many  questions  but  leaving  others 
unanswered,  thus  showing  us  that  they  are 
quite  unnecessary;  it  often  throws  a  plank 
across  the  yawning  chasm  of  mere  reality 
by  which  we  may  securely  pass  to  the  realm 
of  the  ideal  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
beauty,  good  and  knowledge  abide  in  full- 
ness. 


Thus  we  find  in  this  element  of  indefinitess 
as  compared  with  the  sister  arts,  the  source 
of  its  charm  and  the  secret  of  its  power. 

Art  has  been  defined  as  an  interpretation 
of  life  and  the  fundamental  theme  of  music 
has  always  been  human  nature  in  its  ele- 
ments. This  is  the  musician's  basis  and  the 
tones  of  the  scale  become  the  symbols  for 
expressing  thought  and  emotion;  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  aspirations,  the  struggles, 
the  losses  and  the  triumphs  of  the  human 
race.  This  is  attested  by  the  achievements 
of  musical  art  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
which  have  seen  its  greatest  triumphs.  They 
have  been  centuries  in  which  human  life  has 
moved  rapidly  forward  and  many  elements 
previously  unknown  have  entered  into  this 
progress.  Life  has  been  much  richer  than 
in  the  previous  centuries  and  at  the  same 
time  fuller  of  the  elements  of  the  mystic  and 
undefined,  which  have  been  struggling  toward 
realization  and  completion.  Music  has  been 
a  better  medium  of  expression  for  these 
than  any  of  the  sister  arts,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  poetry.  The  complex  life  of 
modern  times  has  not  been  adequately  ex- 
pressed by  any  modern  building  and  by  but 
a  few  paintings.  It  is  expressed  with  a  fair 
degree  of  precision  by  some  of  our  poetry 
as  well  as  by  some  of  our  novels  and  philoso- 
phies, but  to  unfold  it  in  a  manner  which  is 
distinctive  and  unique  has  been  the  high 
prerogative   of  music. 

Music  as  we  now  have  it,  is  pre-eminently 
the  creation  of  man.  He  and  he  alone  has 
fixed  the  scale.  He  has  made  the  laws  which 
govern  the  progression  of  harmonies.  Coun- 
terpoint and  fugue  are  his  sole  work.  But 
these  things  are  by  no  means  arbitrary. 
Even  when  legitimately  striking  out  on  new 
paths,  when  innovation  has  meant  a  depar- 
ture from  precedent,  he  has  been  guided  by 
the  underlying  principles  of  proportion  and 
fitness.  Many  things  result  from  these 
characteristic  principles. 

Music  by  its  very  nature,  eliminating  every- 
thing but  the  one  element  of  sound  makes 
a  universal  appeal  and  a  very  particular  one 
to  the  blind.  By  the  directness  and  simplicity 
of  its  medium  it  brings  us  closer  to  reality 
than   any    of   the   other    arts.     It   carries,  us 
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toward  the  underlying  essence  of  things  not 
by  the  findings  of  the  intellect  alone  but 
often  by  simple  intuition;  not  by  a  unified 
process  which  may  be  called  natural  insight 
— a  second  sight  often  clearer  and  more  un- 
derstandable than  inpressions  gained  by 
means  of  the  optic  nerve.  All  the  forms  and 
colours  of  plastic  art  whether  by  means  of 
painting,  sculpture  or  architecture  limit  us 
to  details.  But  in  music  we  transcend  de- 
tails; we  are  carried  away  from  the  manifold 
to  the  one.  The  plastic  artist  has  his  object 
ever  before  him  and  it  becomes  therefore  a 
point  of  departure  in  his  idealization.  The 
musician  has  the  object  within  himself  and 
thus  in  a  real  sense  object  and  subject  are 
one.  As  he  begins  to  express  his  ideas  in 
terms  of  tone  the  "fountains  of  the  great 
deep"  are  given  play  and  through  their  out- 
pourings he  "sees  into  the  life  of  things." 

If  music  thus  becomes  an  interpretation  of 
life  its  cultivation  and  appreciation  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  its 
social  value  can  therefore  be  judged  by  its 
influence  as  a  factor  in  culture. 

What  I  shall  say  in  this  connection  applies 
to  the  culture  of  the  blind  as  a  social  asset 
more  particularly  than  to  the  sighted,  since 
this  art  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  can 
give  full  expression  to  the  creative  impulse, 
and  thus  it  becomes  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence in  their  cultural  life. 

The  program  of  music  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind  can  and  does  in  many  instances 
wield  a  stronger  influence  in  the  storing  up 
of  fine  impressions,  upon  which  to  live  in 
after  life,  than  any  other  subject  in  the  cur- 
ricula. As  a  character  builder  and  as  a  factor 
in  self  mastery  it  is  without  a  peer.  No  sub- 
ject requires  more  self-discipline,  greater  at- 
tention to  detail,  nor  greater  physical  and 
emotional  control.  As  a  means  of  self-expres- 
sion whether  in  creative  or  interpretive  work 
it  knows  no  bounds. 

Let  us  consider  its  value  first  in  the  stor- 
ing up  of  fine  impressions  since  what  we  are 
and  what  we  reflect  is  the  result  of  the  things 
that  have  left  their  impress  upon  us,  and 
someone  has  said  that  "what  you  are  speaks 
so  loud  that  we  can  not  hear  what  you  wish 
to  say." 


"It  is  indisputably  evident,"  says  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  "that  a  great  part  of  every 
man's  life  must  be  employed  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  genius.  Inven- 
tion, strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than  a 
new  combination  of  those  images  which  have 
been  previously  gathered  and  deposited  in 
the  memory;  he  who  has  laid  up  no  material 
can  produce  no  combinations.  The  more  ex- 
tensive therefore  your  acquaintance  is  with 
the  works  of  those  who  have  excelled,  the 
more  extensive  will  be  your  powers  of  inven- 
tion and,  what  may  appear  still  more  like  a 
paradox,  the  more  original  will  be  your  con- 
ceptions." 

If  this  be  true  of  music  what  a  loss  must 
be  suffered  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
no  understanding,  no  real  appreciation  of 
the  greatest  of  all  the  arts  and  especially  is 
this  to  be  deplored  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
when  this  omission  almost  completely  closes 
to  them  the  entire  realm  of  art. 

When  music  is  considered  as  both  an  art 
and  a  language  it  enables  us  to  understand 
every  phase  of  the  life  and  times  in  which 
it  was  produced.  It  thus  becomes  a  key  to 
sociology  and  can  open  the  door  upon  the 
life  and  times  of  the  past  in  a  more  real  way 
than  the  mere  recounting  of  historical  events. 
To  understand  and  grasp  the  spirit  of  an 
age  is  the  all  important  thing  in  social  studies. 
How  can  it  be  done  more  completely  than 
through  an  understanding  of  the  art  forms 
germain  to  it,  and  particularly  that  of  music. 
The  history  of  the  ancient  world,  the  age  of 
Discovery,  the  Renaissance,  the  Elizabethan 
era,  the  American  colonization  to  the  present 
can  be  given  a  more  vivid  social  interpreta- 
tion through  the  music  which  was  extant 
in  those  times.  By  its  means  the  past  is  re- 
vitalized and  lives  for  us  again. 

In  our  own  day  with  its  strong  scientific 
trend  music  has  pulsated  with  mechanics  in 
the  "Pas  d'acier"  of  a  Stravinsky,  the  strong 
rhythms  and  crescendos  of  "Pacific  201"  by 
an  Arthur  Honnegar  and  the  piled  up 
orchestration  in  "Skyscrapers"  by  a  John 
Alden   Carpenter. 

As  a  character  builder  music  is  a  "sine 
qua  non."  That  music  study  exalts  life  is  a 
patent   fact,    but   "Art   is   not  a   sermon"   as 
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Robert  Ingersoll  so  aptly  says  "and  the 
artist  is  not  a  preacher.  Art  accompHshes 
by  indirection.  The  beautiful  refines.  The 
perfect  art  suggest  the  perfect  in  conduct. 
The  harmony  in  music  teaches,  without  in- 
tention, the  lesson  of  proportion  in  life.  The 
bird  in  his  song  has  no  moral  purpose  and 
yet  the  influence  is  humanizing.  The  beauti- 
ful in  nature  acts  through  appreciation  and 
sympathy.  It  does  not  brow-beat,  neither 
does  it  humiliate.  It  is  beautiful  without  re- 
gard to  you.  Art  creates  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  proprieties,  the  amenites,  and  the 
virtues  unconsciously  grow.  The  rain  does 
not  lecture  the  seed.  The  light  does  not 
make  rules  for  the  vine  and  flowers.  The 
heart  is  softened  by  the  pathos  of  the  per- 
fect." 

How  often  have  we  heard  the  sad  deplor- 
ings  of  a  life  without  musical  knowledge  and 
the  lack  of  ability  to  play  some  musical 
instrument.  What  would  they  not  give  to 
accomplish  it,  even  at  a  late  date! 

In  the  teaching  profession  those  who  deal 
with  the  arts  and  belles  lettres  find  them- 
selves greatly  embarrassed  and  oft  times  at 
an  utter  loss  to  fill  a  void  which  only  a 
knowledge  of  music  can  supply.  Even  among 
scientists  one  hears  such  regrets  as  that 
uttered  by  Charles  Darwin  when  he  said 
"If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  and 
listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  a  week; 
for  perhaps  the  parts  of  my  brain  now 
atrophied  would  thus  have  been  kept  active 
through  use.  The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a 
loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly  be  in- 
jurious to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably 
to  the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling  the 
emotional  part  of  our  nature." 

From  teachers  as  well  as  from  students 
we  frequently  hear  statements  regarding  the 
mastery  of  certain  compositions  or  the 
mastery  of  an  instrument.  To  thus  express 
the  results  of  weeks  and  months,  even  years 
of  laborious  work  is  to  put  the  case  far  too 
mildly  if  not  altogether  erroneously.  In 
reality  we  do  not  master  a  composition  nor 
do  we  master  an  instrument.  We  master  our- 
selves and  instead  of  saying  that  a  certain 
pianist  or  violinist  can  make  his  instrument 


"talk"  or  to  say  that  he  can  give  an  adequate 
and  satisfying  interpretation  of  a  composition 
and  show  a  well  nigh  perfect  technical  mas- 
tery of  it,  we  should  come  nearer  the  truth 
if  we  said,  "he  can  make  himself  say  what- 
ever he  wishes"  whether  we  are  referring  to 
the  purely  technical  or  the  interpretive  phase 
of  Art.  In  this  self-mastery  the  accomplished 
musician,  be  he  performer,  composer  or 
teacher,  has  learned  first  of  all  to  discipline 
himself.  The  practice  of  an  instrument,  or 
work  in  musical  theory  must  be  done  with 
regularity.  This  in  itself  will  establish  one 
of  the  important  traits  of  a  well  ordered  life 
and  it  soon  becomes  a  potent  factor  in  form- 
ing the  habit  of  properly  budgeting  our  time. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  lamentations  of 
the  talented  but  dilatory  student  who  says 
"I  should  have  kept  up  my  music  but  I  didn't 
have  the  time  to  give  to  it."  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  time  can  be  found  to  do  any- 
thing in  which  we  are  really  interested,  and 
if  out  of  his  waking  hours  the  student  regu- 
larly sets  aside  a  certain  amount  of  time 
with  which  nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere, 
he  will  by  dint  of  sheer  regularity  accomplish 
untold  results.  By  means  of  this  he  forms 
the  habit  of  "seeing  things  through  to  a 
finish,"  and  by  the  routine  of  regularity  his 
courage  is  quickened  because  he  has  estab- 
lished a  definite  means  of  judging  his  prog- 
ress from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  from  year  to  year. 

Regularity  of  practice  brings  about  the 
habit  of  clear  and  systematic  thinking.  The 
form  and  content  of  a  musical  composition 
will  unfold  itself  more  and  more  clearly  when 
there  is  no  break  in  the  impression  from 
day  to  day,  since  no  time  is  wasted  in  re- 
capturing an  impression  that  has  been  lost 
by  a  lapse  in  routine.  Famous  pianists  of 
all  ages  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
regularity  of  work  in  their  chosen  field  and 
Rubinstein  is  often  quoted  as  saying  "If  I 
miss  one  day  of  practice  I  know  it — if  I  miss 
two  days  my  best  friends  know  it — if  I  miss 
three  days  the  whole  world  knows  it." 

The  student  of  music  who  is  methodical 
about  his  practicing  and  punctual  at  his 
lessons  invariably  forms  the  habit  of  being 
dependable  in  his  later  social  relationships. 
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In  the  matter  of  concentration  there  is  no 
phase  of  study  which  makes  greater  demands 
upon  this  mental  activity,  than  that  of  music. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  blind  since  the 
power  of  concentration  is  the  strongest  ally 
of  the  memory,  and  without  it  a  good 
memory  can  not  be  cultivated.  When  we 
consider  the  fact  that  one  measure  of  the 
development  section  of  a  four  voiced  fugue 
of  Bach  may  contain  as  many  as  from  35  to 
40  notes  and  rests  to  say  nothing  of  finger- 
ings and  dynamic  marks,  all  of  which  are  to 
be  observed  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the 
demands  of  the  memory  would  seem  to  be 
great.  But  these  figures  represent  what 
might  be  called  the  externals  of  performance, 
and  yet  formidable  as  this  array  is,  we  must 
still  add  to  it  the  list  of  all  of  the  concepts 
that  take  place  in  the  transferring  of  these 
characters  to  the  keyboard,  in  accordance 
with  the  mental  and  muscular  control  which 
they  require.  In  many  instances  from  60  to 
100  concepts  have  been  tabulated  in  the  per- 
formance of  one  measure  of  music  which 
may  require  only  4  seconds  to  perform. 
Multiply  these  figures  by  the  many  measures 
which  one  movement  of  a  Sonata  may  con- 
tain and  the  total  will  reach  what  might 
seem  like  an  overwhelming,  almost  Herculean 
task  for  the  performer.  The  value  of  a  piece 
of  work  which  offers  such  training  in  pre- 
cision and  exactitude  of  detail  can  not  be 
overestimated;  for  quick  and  accurate  think- 
ing such  as  this  will  reflect  its  power  in  in- 
numerable ways  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously become  a  social  asset  of  inestimable 
worth. 

The  thorough  study  of  a  composition  gives 
valuable  training  in  the  ability  to  understand 
a  similar  piece  of  work,  such  as  a  piece  of 
poetry  or  fine  prose,  from  an  analytical  as 
well  as  from  a  synthetic  standpoint,  and  the 
study  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  cultivates  the  habit  of  logical  thinking 
and  of  mentally  keeping  things  in  their 
proper  relationships. 

The  intellect  is  sharpened  thereby  and  the 
student  of  music  becomes  keenly  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  always  "keeping  up  to  the 
height  of  the  argument"  so  to  speak.  No 
serious  musician  ever  thinks  of  adding  extra 
notes  to  an  art  work  and  he  is  likely  to  be 


just  so  averse  to  adding  superfluous  words 
to  his  public  as  well  as  his  private  utterances. 
We  learn  a  good  deal  about  ourselves 
through  the  study  of  art  works  and  we  ex- 
hibit ourselves  in  the  performance  of  them 
or  in  our  comments  upon  them.  "Thou  art 
like  the  spirit  which  thou  comprehendest" 
says  the  Earth  Spirit  to  Faust  in  Goethe's 
poem.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  who 
feels  himself  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  spirit 
which  pervades  the  music  of  the  masters  of 
the  past  and  present. 

When  a  work  of  genius  is  presented  to 
those  who  can  grasp  and  appreciate  its 
meaning,  the  response  is  one  of  self-recog- 
nition. Spirit  has  touched  kindred  spirit  and 
the  two  become  partners  in  the  creation  of 
the  work.  The  experience  is  the  result  of 
both  the  creative  and  the  re-creative  and 
affirms  the  dictum  of  philosophy  that  nothing 
is  known  except  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
perceived.  The  question  thus  naturally  arises 
as  to  the  correct  manner  of  perceiving  that 
which  is  to  be  known  about  music. 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  quite  patent, 
viz.,  endeavor  to  produce  it.  But  the  quick 
retort  comes  back  that  all  are  not  gifted 
with  creative  talent  and  the  ability  to 
perform.  What  about  the  listener  and  his 
appreciation,  the  critic  and  his  place  in  the 
field  of  art?  Are  they  not  of  equal  importance 
to  that  of  the  practical  musician?  The  reply 
is  unmistakably  in  the  affirmative,  for  with- 
out listeners  there  would  be  no  music — 
without  ears  there  would  be  no  sound. 

There  is  no  phase  of  music  study  which 
is  more  important  than  that  of  appreciation; 
and  none  that  can  prove  to  be  of  greater 
social  value.  Here  is  a  field  which  if  culti- 
vated will  yield  rich  fruit  for  all  who  will 
engage  in  it.  How,  it  will  be  asked,  can  one 
gain  this  rich  treasure  which  is  beyond  the 
technical  work  of  the  performer  and  the 
composer,  a  creative  element  in  personal 
life? 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  rather 
hopeless  of  attainment  except  for  a  chosen 
few,  those  gifted  by  nature.  It  is  not 
something  inborn,  a  blessed  endowment 
granted  from  above  at  birth,  not  to  be  earned 
by  toil  or  supplication?    Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
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gift  of  nature,  but  I  make  the  assertion  that 
everyone  has  it  to  some  extent  and  everyone 
can  increase  it.  The  difference  between  the 
natural  endowments  of  a  Beethoven  and  that 
of  the  average  student  of  even  the  most 
meagre  talent  is  not  one  of  kind  but  of  degree. 

The  impulse  toward  expression  in  terms 
of  tone  and  rhythm  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  times  in  every  race  and  tribe,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  especially  strong  in 
some  of  the  most  primitive.  This  tendency 
can  be  developed  and  organized  into  definite 
use  by  effort  of  which  only  the  lowest  stratum 
of  mankind  or  the  hopelessly  feeble-minded 
are  incapable.  Although  this  germ  may  be 
as  minute  as  the  scriptural  mustard  seed  it 
will  grow  if  it  is  given  favorable  conditions. 
It  may  not  reach  the  proportions  of  a  great 
tree,  bearing  works  of  lasting  worth  and 
power,  but  it  may  add  a  small  measure  of 
beauty  to  its  environment.  An  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  this  phase  of  cultural  development 
should  be  given  to  all  of  our  students.  But 
much  depends  upon  the  teacher  and  his 
ability  to  give  the  necessary  stimulus  for 
success.  Enthusiasm  is  a  pre-requisite  toward 
this  end,  and  is  probably  the  greatest  stimulus 
to  progress.  Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  bound  to  create  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  when  beauty  is 
made  the  aim,  and  joy  in  beauty  the  reward, 
interest  never  lags.  But  there  can  be  no 
real  triumph  without  fortitude.  A  lack  of 
courage,  devotion  and  faith,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure.  But 
whether  much  or  little  is  accomplished  the 
pursuit  is  worth  all  the  effort,  if  the  reward 
is  a  reverence  for  art,  for  its  beauty  and  its 
intensifying  power  upon  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  life. 

Just  how  to  keep  aglow  the  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm is  the  great  and  everpresent  con- 
cern of  teacher  and  student,  for  without  it 
the  study  of  music  is  aimless  drudgery,  and 
failure  is  inevitable.  An  enthusiasm  once 
aroused  and  maintained  during  a  course  in 
music  has  brought  many  a  handicapped  per- 
son out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  and  he 
has  taken  his  place  in  society  a  regenerated 
soul.  The  value  of  all  art  is  a  social  value. 
The  old  isolation  of  music  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.    Today  there  is  an  effort  in  every  phase 


of  musical  creation   and  practice   to  give   to 
musical  expression  the  widest  possible  scope. 

This  motive  accounts  largely  for  what 
may  be  considered  the  idiosyncracies  and 
extravagances  of  the  ultra-modern  school  of 
composition.  A  result  of  this  tendency  is 
seen  in  the  versatility  and  broad  culture 
among  contemporary  musicians.  The  time 
has  past,  never  to  return  when  a  musician 
could  wisely  disregard  the  many  cultural  in- 
fluences which  surrounded  him,  and  the  time 
is  also  rapidly  passing,  when  one  can  call 
himself  widely  cultured  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  music.  Everything  beautiful  and 
noble  with  which  we  come  in  contact  leaves 
an  impress;  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  very 
texture  of  the  mind  and  to  some  degree  in- 
fluences everything  that  issues  from  it. 

The  more  we  read  of  goodness  and  high 
purpose  the  more  we  become  inclined  to 
virtue  and  aspiration  and  if  we  have  culti- 
vated the  appreciation  of  excellence  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  man,  we  shall  realize 
even  more  distinctly  that  sweetness  and 
tenderness  and  moral  energy  and  generous 
passion  may  be  symbolized  in  music;  and 
the  more  our  minds  are  imbued  with  the 
glory  of  these  things,  the  more  we  shall 
make  an  effluence  from  them  pass  into  our 
work  as  players  or  singers,  and  shine  forth 
in  some  subtle  influence  that  will  be  caught 
at  last  by  the  sensitive  spirits  in  our  auditory. 

As  we  observe  young  enthusiasts  entering 
the  musical  life  as  a  profession  our  keenest 
interest  is  aroused;  but  it  is  tinged  with  a 
degree  of  pathos. 

The  musical  profession  holds  for  the  young 
aspirant  such  dire  possibilities  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  yet  such  alluring  possibilities  of 
joy;  hopes  realized  are  so  radiant,  disillusions 
if  they  come,  are  so  complete  and  for  most, 
compensation  is  so  hard  to  find.  But  there 
need  be  no  disillusion  if  one  enters  upon  a 
musical  life  with  a  right  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  province  of  art,  and  a  frank 
realization  of  one's  powers  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
which  he  hopes  to  serve.  Success  and  failure 
are  terms  which  are  only  relative  and  these 
words  are  so  often  misapplied. 
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A  musical  life  ideally  conceived  and  di- 
rected, may  not  bring  what  is  generally 
called  success,  in  terms  of  money  or  celebrity, 
but  the  investment  always  pays  dividends 
that  endure  and  satisfy. 

"It  is  good  to  have  money"  says  George 
Horace  Lorimer  "and  the  things  that  money 
can  buy,  but  it's  good  too  to  check  up  once 
in  a  while  and  make  sure  you  haven't  lost 
the  things  that  money  can't  buy." 

Ambition  without  the  willingness  to  strug- 
gle to  attain  the  desired  end,  coupled  with  a 
lack  of  thorough  preparation,  is  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  those  who  enter  the  profes- 
sional world  of  today.  There  is  too  little 
idea  of  personal  responsibility,  too  much  of 
"the  world  owes  me  a  living" — attitude 
among  our  young  graduates.  They  forget 
that  if  the  world  does  owe  them  a  living 
they  must  be  their  own  collectors. 

Merit  is  the  one  straight  road  to  success. 
Those  who  are  most  successful  are  the  ones 
who  have  proven  themselves  to  be  most 
useful.  Capacity  never  lacks  opportunity. 
It  can't  remain  undiscovered,  it  is  constantly 
being  sought  by  too  many  anxious  to  use  it. 

One  may  overrate  one's  talents  and  dis- 
appointments may  follow  but  if  there  is  a 
frank  appraisal  of  one's  ability  coupled  with 
sincerity  and  determination  and  a  willingness 
to  adapt  one's  self  to  one's  environment,  a 
life  devoted  to  culture,  and  the  extension  of 
beauty  will  yield  a  profit  eminently  worth 
the  effort. 

Art  allies  itself  with  every  element  in 
human  progress.  The  forms  into  which  it 
shapes  ideals  and  attainments  are  so  definite 
and  active  that  they  become  clearly  realized 
starting  points  as  well  as  landmarks.  That 
is  to  say,  all  true  artistic  endeavor  bears 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  further  growth  if 
planted  in  the  right  soil. 

This  is  true  of  the  work  of  the  novice  who 
can  but  imperfectly  realize  his  ideals,  as  it 
is  for  one  who  has  given  the  world  the  rare 
offerings  of  mature  genius.  And  "genius" 
says  Schopenhauer  "is  its  own  reward:  for  a 
man's  best  qualities  most  necessarily  benefit 


himself.  Not  fame  is  of  value,  but  that  where- 
with it  is  acquired." 

That  the  world  of  music  in  the  America 
of  today  is  gathering  its  forces  for  advance 
is  evidenced  not  by  the  array  of  composers 
of  originality  and  power  but  by  its  many 
highly  trained  teachers,  directors,  critics  and 
performers,  bent  upon  extending  the  bounds 
of  musical  knowledge  and  enterprise,  and 
upon  raising  the  public  to  higher  conceptions 
of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  their  art. 

This  is  a  source  of  great  inspiration.  Every 
recruit  is  needed  and  no  one  is  so  weak  that 
he  can  not  contribute  something  to  the 
strength  of  this  great  world-force.  But  only 
work  of  the  highest  quality  will  endure  and 
compensation  is  determined  by  the  severe 
test  of  time. 

The  young  composer  of  talent  may  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  one  of  his  first  compo- 
sitions accepted  by  a  publisher  and  it  may 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  public  at  its 
first  performance.  But  before  he  is  estab- 
lished as  a  worthy  composer,  many  composi- 
tions of  various  types  must  follow.  Just  how 
deep  and  lasting  is  the  source  of  the  creative 
spring,  time  only  can   determine! 

A  young  teacher  at  the  end  of  her  first 
season  of  work  may  show  promise  in  her 
chosen  field,  in  a  recital  presented  by  her 
pupils.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  real  genius 
for  teaching  which  will  last  from  season  to 
season  or  will  her  diminishing  bank  account 
indicate  that  her  apparent  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm are  soon  to  die  and  that  her  supply 
of  infinite  patience  will  quickly  be  exhausted? 

A  young  pianist  has  made  what  is  con- 
sidered a  successful  debut  and  immediately 
decides  to  be  a  concert  pianist.  He  forgets 
that  one  appearance  is  not  sufficient  to 
establish  him  on  the  concert  stage  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  To  become  a  successful  re- 
citalist  he  must  prove  from  season  to  season 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  what  he  has  to 
offer. 

Far  too  many  young  musicians  enter  the 
profession  merely  on  the  strength  of  first 
appearances — mere  indications  of  a  flare  for 
a  special  type  of  work,  based  upon  the  very 
first  and  often  fleeting  evidences  of  apparent 
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success.  In  the  end  they  meet  with  bitter 
failure  owing  to  misguided  enthusiasm  or 
wrong  advice  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know  something  about  careers  and 
vocations. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  everyone  who 
shows  a  certain  degree  of  talent  in  the  field 
of  music  to  decide  upon  a  professional  career. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  in  many  cases 
to  use  music  as  an  accessory  art.  The 
would-be  teacher  of  music  might  be  much 
more  successful  in  the  literary  field,  as  a 
teacher  of  Latin  or  English  literature,  or  of 
History,  and  what  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
his  pupils  would  flow  again  and  again  from 
his  musical  knowledge  and  training.  One 
art  constantly  reflects  its  beauty  and  power 
in  another.  One's  resources  therefore  can 
not  be  too  diverse  and  a  curriculum  which 
does  not  include  a  well  rounded  course  in 
music,  available  to  all  students,  is  omitting 
the  best  mind-trainer  of  all. 

Henry  T.  Finck  in  his  "Golden  age  of 
Music"  says  "positive  proof  that  music  is 
the  best  mind-trainer  has  come  from  Mag- 
delen  College,  where  all  the  musical  instruc- 
tion at  Oxford  University  is  given.  There 
are  many  prizes  and  scholarships.  Only  ten 
per  cent  of  the  students  at  Magdelen  take 
music;  yet  this  ten  per  cent  take  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  all  those  prizes  and  scholarships, 
leaving  only  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the 
other  ninety  per  cent  of  students.  This  is 
not  the  record  of  one  year  but  the  average 
of  thirty  successive  years." 

Ralph  Modjeski,  the  greatest  of  bridge 
engineers  indicates  how  music  serves  as  an 
aid  to  the  other  activities  of  everyday  life 
when  he  says  "Music  is  an  art  of  such  an 
unusual  nature  that  when  I  assert  that  every 
man  should  study  music,  I  know  that  there 
will  be  some  who  will  not  grasp  the  reason 
for  such  a  positive  and  far-reaching  state- 
ment. No  one  who  has  not  studied  music 
is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  its  manifold  ad- 
vantages, not  merely  to  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  music  but  to  those  who  have  a 
part  in  the  everyday  work  of  the  world  and 
feel  the  need  for  both  a  stimulant  and  rest 
from  the  humdrum  of  that  merciless  orge 
that    we    sometimes    call    modern    business. 


Particularly  in  America,  where  every  second 
of  the  awakening  day  is  expected  to  count 
for  so  much,  the  man  worked  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  his  nervous  and  brain  capital  must 
have  something  to  which  he  can  turn  that 
will  save  his  brain  from  exhaustion.  Possibly 
this  is  the  greatest  office  of  music  and  a 
thing  which  makes  it  indispensable  to  Am- 
erican life,  The  intellectual  discipline  of 
music  is  enormous.  "I  am  positive,"  he  says 
"that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  for  me.  I 
would  not  give  up  what  I  know  of  music  for 
any  consideration.  The  mind  drill  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  mathematics,  except  that 
it  is  the  most  logical  and  orderly  art.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  training  which  puts  the 
human  mind  through  a  great  number  of 
beautiful  melodic  and  harmonic  patterns,  all 
gracefully  and  often  powerfully  designed 
with  marvelous  symmetry  and  balance,  can 
fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  student,  par- 
ticularly in  the  formative  years." 

Statistics  derived  from  census  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  government  indicate  that  there  are 
now  in  the  U.  S.,  as  many  musicians  as  there 
are  clergymen  and  lawyers  and  five  times  as 
many  as  there  are  journalists.  This  of  course 
does  not  take  into  account  the  thousands  of 
semi-professional  and  amateur  musicians 
who  are  doing  part-time  work,  teaching, 
singing  in  choirs,  or  playing  in  orchestras 
and  bands.  It  follows  quite  logically  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  demand  for 
instruction  in  music,  and  especially  instru- 
mental music,  because  very  few  students  are 
naturally  fitted  to  become  vocalists.  It  not 
only  follows  that  this  demand  should  arise, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  the  demand 
does  exist. 

Quoting  further  from  a  government 
bulletin  "An  army  of  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  musical  profession  in  this  country  and 
approximately  six  hundred  million  dollars 
are  spent  annually  for  musical  performances 
and  in  musical  education.  This  money  is 
going  more  and  more  to  native-born  teachers 
and  performers.  The  number  of  high  school 
graduates  who  do  more  or  less  of  vocational 
work  in  music,  is  quite  comparable  to  the 
number  employed  in  many  other  occupations. 
Yet  ample  and  relatively  lavish  provision  is 
often    made    by    the    school    authorities    for 
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other  forms  of  vocational  instruction  and 
only  meagre  provision,  if  any,  is  made  for 
instruction  in  music,  even  instruction  that 
might  be  considered  pre-vocational.  Music 
should  be  recognized  as  an  important  voca- 
tional subject  and  reasonable  provision  for 
vocational  training  in  it  should  be  made  in 
high  school." 

The  above  was  written  in  1918  and  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  musical  in- 
terest which  has  taken  place  since  that  time, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
figure,  six  million  dollars  which  was  cited 
then  falls  far  short  of  the  amount  which  is 
being  spent  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  present 
year.  This  fact  alone  is  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance of  music  as  a  vocation. 

In  conclusion  let  us  realize  with  Clarence 
Dickinson    that    "the    musical    calling    is    a 


sacred  one  because  the  love  of  beauty  testi- 
fies to  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
works  in  ourselves,  and  in  those  to  whom  we 
effectually  minister,  to  clarify  the  springs 
from  which  the  spiritual  life  is  fed."  Material 
returns  may  come  in  abundance;  if  they  do 
we  may  rightly  rejoice  in  them;  I  never  hold 
that  they  are  to  be  despised.  But  I  could 
wish  that  every  young  musician  might  enter 
the  professional  life  with  the  resolve  to  be 
always  classed  with  those 

"Who  hold  earth's  coin  of  less  account 
than   fairy  gold; 

Their  treasure  not  the  spoil  of  crowns 
and   kings. 

But    the    dim    beauty    at    the    heart    of 
things." 


HOW  THE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC  CAN  AID  THE  BLIND 
TO  BECOME  SOCIALLY  ACCEPTABLE 

Miss  Elinor  Louise  Schmidt 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  how  the  study  of  music  can  make 
the  blind  socially  acceptable,  that,  at  first 
glance,  one  might  feel  that  there  are  few 
new  ideas  and  suggestions  available;  how- 
ever, further  consideration  of  the  matter, 
should  prove  profitable,  and,  the  conclusions 
reached,  as  a  result  of  our  thinking,  may  aid 
our  students  to  better  adjust  themselves  to 
present  living  conditions.  If  this  paper  can 
help  even  a  small  group,  it  will  be  well  worth 
any  time  or  effort  spent  upon  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
we  live  and  work  today.  Standards  have 
changed  so  materially  during  the  last  few 
years  that  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  we 
are  existing  in  the  same  world  of  two  decades 
ago.  The  Great  War  did  much  to  abolish 
all  social  conventions  and  to  lower  barriers. 


What  the  war  did  not  break  down,  the  De- 
pression  and   Recession   have   completed. 

Our  task  of  teaching  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  was  in  the  year  1920.  Our  efforts 
must  be  directed  towards  preparing  our 
children  to  enter  a  confused  and  topsy-turvy 
world  when  they  leave  school. 

Surely  there  must  be  something  for  people 
without  sight  to  do.  The  adjustments,  which 
are  now  going  on,  will  try  our  very  souls  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  our  pupils.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  demands  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  Children  need  our  guidance  now  more 
than  ever  before.  We  must  not  fail  to  help 
them. 

The  morale  of  the  blind  must  be  uplifted 
and  kept  above  the  whirlpool  of  mendacity 
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and  the  practice  of  accepting  everything 
without  doing  anything  in  return.  If  thou- 
sands are  willing  to  go  oh  relief  every  year, 
with  no  apparent  desire  to  earn  the  aid  ex- 
tended them,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many 
blind  people  today  boldly  declare,  "The 
world  owes  me  a  living?" 

According  to  Webster,  to  be  acceptable, 
one  must  be  capable  and  worthy  of  being 
received  with  pleasure.  There  are  two  par- 
ties concerned,  namely,  those  who  please  and 
those  to  be  gratified.  The  joy  of  giving 
pleasure  to  others,  not  only  affords  satisfac- 
tion to  the  giver,  but  frequently  brings  re- 
ward and  appreciation  from  those  who  re- 
ceive. 

The  word  culture  may  be  defined  as  the 
refinement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture, the  refinement  of  manners  and  taste. 
Taste  is  a  word  that  speaks  volumes.  Music 
is  a  power  in  its  making.  Some  one  has 
said:  "A  taste  for  music  is  a  taste  for  the 
finer,  the  better,  the  nobler,  and  the  holier 
things  of  life;  a  taste  that  repulses  all  that 
is  base  and  gross  and  ugly;  a  taste  that  lifts 
men  and  women  up  and  away  from  the  sor- 
did and  drab  shadows  of  earth's  experiences 
and  fills  the  heart  with  the  songs  that  rise 
heavenward."  It  thus  appears  that  music 
itself  is  the  organization  of  sound  toward 
beauty,  goodness  and  truth. 

A  love  for  the  subject  is  inherited  or  ac- 
quired. Some  children,  at  a  very  early  age, 
are  capable  of  imbibing  melody  and  rhythm. 
It  is  said  that  the  composer,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach,  at  the  age  of  three,  could  sing  over 
thirty  songs.  Tunes  are  acquired  by  those 
of  pre-school  age  while  listening  to  other 
children  or  their  parents.  Modern  children 
also  learn  music  by  listening  to  mechanical 
reproductions.  Shelley  states,  "Music  vi- 
brates in   the  memory." 

Talented  little  ones,  those  indifferent  to 
musical  sound,  and  the  so-called  "monotone," 
meet  in  the  kindergarten.  The  problem  is  to 
prescribe  a  course  of  instruction  that  will 
bring  these  beginners  where  they  will  work 
together  harmoniously.  At  this  early  stage, 
the  children  should  participate  in  singing 
games,  rhythm  bands  and  group  songs. 


America  has  no  traditional  musical  heritage 
as  have  older  civilizations.  Consequently,  it 
is  the  school  children  everywhere  who  must 
establish  community  singing,  as  it  is  a  great 
moral  force  in  the  uplift  of  the  populace. 
The  singing  of  beautiful  hymns,  patriotic 
songs,  and  worthwhile  popular  airs  will  pave 
the  way  for  a  genuine  desire  for  the  best  in 
music,  and  thus  create  high  standards  and 
ideals  As  great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow, 
so,  from  such  small  beginnings,  will  rise 
choral  and  orchestral  activities  which  will 
be  a  monument  to  social  betterment. 

Thus  we  infer  that  the  primal  object  of 
music  education  in  all  schools  is  to  inculcate 
a  love  for  wholesome  music  among  the 
masses.  As  the  greatest  success  in  all  art 
lies  in  self-expression,  a  second  objective 
should  be  to  help  students  to  carry  on  their 
musical  activities  throughout  life,  and  to  be- 
come socially  improved. 

What  a  fallacy  it  is  to  feel  that  the  child's 
first  music  teacher  is  not  a  person  of  much 
importance!  The  old  saying  about  first  im- 
pressions refutes  this  theory.  Unfortunately, 
many  fine  teachers  will  not  take  beginners. 
They  say  they  cannot  stand  the  nerve-racking 
work  and  drudgery  attendant  on  elementary 
teaching.  I  believe  there  is  but  one  remedy 
for  this,  and  that  is  to  reverse  our  present 
plan  of  procedure.  Pay  the  elementary 
teacher  a  higher  salary;  see  to  it  that  he  is 
specially  and  thoroughly  trained  for  this 
work;  also  give  each  teacher  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  pupils.  We  must  dig  deep  and  build 
well  when  we  lay  the  foundation  of  a  blind 
child's  musical  education. 

Rachmaninoff  said,  "I  would  gladly  spend 
more  money  on  my  child's  first  piano  lessons 
than  I  would  on  his  advanced  study."  The 
elementary  teacher,  whether  in  the  field  of 
music  or  literature,  builds  the  framework  of 
the  child's  entire  future  mental  and  spiritual 
life.  The  first  grade  teacher  can  do  more  to 
establish  a  feeling  of  kindness,  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  and  genuine  courtesy  towards  others, 
than  we  can  ever  realize.  Her  influence  can- 
not be  measured,  and  we  find  evidence  of  it  in 
the  most  unexpected  places.  Many  times  the 
love  for  the  first  teacher  leaves  an  imprint 
which  can  never  be  eradicated. 
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These  early  lessons  sow  the  seeds  of  fine 
character  and  instill  in  youth  principles  of 
truth,  honor  and  unselfishness.  Habits  of 
correct  posture,  freedom  of  movement,  with 
absence  of  unpleasant  mannerisms,  should  be 
established  even  before  the  child  enters 
school.  A  prominent  educator  said  recently 
that  we  should  have  much  love  and  under- 
standing for  our  pupils,  particularly  during 
the  first  four  grades.  Certainly  the  greatest 
proof  of  our  interest  would  be  to  inculcate 
high  ideals  and  an  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  music. 

Teachers  of  the  blind  should  be  very  frank 
with  their  pupils.  When  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  understand,  it  should  be  explained 
to  him  that  through  no  fault  of  his  he  will 
be  obliged  to  do  things  differently  from  other 
people.  He  must  be  told,  that  in  order  to 
compete  successfully  with  seeing  workers,  he 
must  do  a  better  job  than  they.  We  are 
gradually  discarding  the  practice  of  shield- 
ing the  child  by  not  acquainting  him  with  the 
realities  of  life.  How  much  better  it  is  for 
us  to  correct  defects  in  early  youth,  than  to 
allow  him  to  receive  the  hard  knocks  in 
later  years. 


The  fact  that  music  is  intrinsically  a  social 
activity  is  influencing  educators  to  advocate 
a  piano  class  movement  for  beginners.  It  is 
a  splendid  means  of  attracting  pupils  to  the 
subject.  Talent  is  discovered  at  an  early  age. 
The  rudiments  of  music  and  practice  are 
taught  to  greater  advantage  when  "Minds 
are  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain." 
Skill  in  transposition  is  acquired.  Children 
love  to  compete  and  community  of  learning 
is  a  fine  stimulus,  and  inherited  social  in- 
stincts are  developed.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
conceded,  that  individuals,  in  order  to  gain 
greater  efficiency,  need  special  training.  Just 
as  the  "monotone"  by  guidance  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish differences  in  pitch  and  acquires  the 
ability  to  "carry  a  tune,"  so  students  of 
musical  instruments,  who  have  physical  de- 
fects, may  be  led  to  correct  them.  A  tense 
muscular  condition,  lack  of  co-ordination  of 
mind  and  body,  poor  sense  of  direction  and 
distance,  and  a  deficiency  in  rhythmic  sense 
may  be  overcome  by  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 


The  rhythm  of  music  can  do  much  to  aid 
in  teaching  freedom  of  movement  to  blind 
children.  Training  must  begin  while  the 
child  is  small,  so  that  he  will  learn  to  move 
about  in  an  easy  and  natural  way.  If  we 
can  free  him  from  nervous  habits  and  man- 
nerisms, we  will  do  much  toward  making 
him  socially  acceptable. 

Skating,  swimming,  dancing,  and  as  much 
physical  exercise  as  possible,  should  be  given 
the  blind  child.  The  earlier  these  things  are 
taught,  the  less  conscious  he  will  be  of  his 
handicap.  Many  failures  are  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  sightless  children  were  entered 
in  school  two  or  three  years  later  than  their 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters.  We  must  mold 
while  the  clay  is  plastic.  Dancing  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  acquiring  grace  and 
freedom  of  motion.  While  the  children  are 
marching  or  dancing,  light,  beautiful,  tuneful 
music  should  be  played  on  a  well  tuned  piano. 
This  makes  the  work  more  pleasant  and  the 
children  happy.  In  other  words,  the  im- 
portance of  "Whistling  while  you  work"  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Most  of  our  schools  begin  a  definite  course 
in  music  in  the  third  grade;  however,  many 
teachers  feel  that  music  instruction  should 
begin,  if  possible,  in  the  first  grade.  There 
should  certainly  be  many  singing  games, 
much  dancing  and  singing  of  rote  songs,  and 
a  letter  method  of  reading  Braille  music. 
The  amount  of  work  to  be  covered  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
closer  cooperation  between  the  literary  and 
music  departments.  Frequent  conferences 
should  take  place  among  teachers  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  being  done  in  each  department 
and  where  one  subject  can  merge  into  an- 
other. Music  can  be  linked  with  almost  every 
topic  taught  in  the  elementary  grades,  not 
only  through  the  medium  of  Public  School 
Music,  but  by  the  instrumental  teacher  as 
well. 

If  the  study  of  music  were  begun  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  grade,  the  elementary 
piano  instructor  might  be  given  very  small 
classes.  This  would  enable  the  teacher  to 
spend  more  time  in  teaching  correct  habits 
of  good  posture,   relaxation   of  muscles,   and 
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a  bearing  of  ease  and  poise.  More  and  more 
educators  are  realizing  that  the  sooner  train- 
ing begins,  the  more  can  be  done  for  the 
sightless  child  A  definite  plan  between  the 
music  teacher,  the  first  grade  teacher,  and 
the  housemother  should  be  worked  out 
whereby  such  things  as  correct  posture,  facial 
expression  and  personal  appearance  could  be 
directed  from  the  start.  A  blind  musician 
might  have  all  the  genius  of  a  Paderewski 
but  will  be  able  to  do  little  in  his  profession 
if  he  has  unpleasant  mannerisms  and  careless 
personal  habits — failure  will  be  a  foregone 
conclusion.  By  the  time  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  pleasing 
personality,  it  is  often  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evil. 

The  help  of  the  parents  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  training  of  blind  children  living 
in  a  residential  school.  The  practice  of  having 
a  week  set  aside  when  parents  could  visit  the 
school  and  learn  what  the  aims  of  the  teachers 
are  for  the  students,  and  what  is  being  done 
for  the  pupils,  should  be  very  helpful.  Train- 
ing should  be  continued  throughout  the  year 
whether  at  school  or  at  home.  Dr.  Frampton, 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
says  that  the  greatest  assistance  he  has  had 
in  training  the  children  in  a  social  way  has 
come  through  the  cooperation  of  parents  and 
teachers. 

As  Mrs.  Oilman  says:  "To  be  an  art  ex- 
pression, music  must  go  beyond  the  primitive 
stage  of  rhythm  only,  and  be  made  of  melody 
and  harmony  as  well.  When  a  person  studies 
music  he  is  learning  to  appreciate  an  art 
which  has  the  definite  attributes  of  both  letters 
and  painting,  with  a  deeper  emotional  thrill 
than  either  of  them.  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard said,  'Music,  rightly  taught,  is  the  best 
mind  trainer  on  the  list.'  By  'rightly  taught,' 
he  meant  that  the  study  of  harmony  is  an  ex- 
acting science  of  tone  combinations — that  to 
study  music  literature  is  to  study  the  literature 
of  the  civilized  world — that  to  conquer  the 
intricacies  of  any  instrument  takes  a  patience 
and  self-control  which  go  far  in  helping  to 
solve  life's  problems."  Ideas  of  tone  com- 
binations and  musical  design  could  be  effec- 
tively taught  in  the  early  piano  lessons. 

Every  music  student  should  be  allowed  to 
play  frequently  in  recitals  with  constructive 


criticism  following  each  performance.  I  have 
never  failed  to  receive  grateful  response  and 
appreciation  when  I  have  discussed  with 
pupils  any  infractions  of  the  laws  of  social 
usage.  Constructive  criticism  from  the  see- 
ing should  be  welcomed  by  every  blind  per- 
son. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  by  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  Special  Agent  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  It  seems 
he  had  a  most  difficult  time  trying  to  get  a 
true  opinion  of  his  work.  He  has  a  hobby 
of  making  articles  in  a  shop  in  the  basement 
of  his  home.  Not  long  ago  he  made  a  pair 
of  candlesticks  which  he  thought  were  per- 
fectly matched.  He  took  them  to  his  office 
and  his  stenographer  said  they  were  master- 
pieces of  perfection.  Several  others  in  the 
office  agreed  with  the  stenographer.  Finally 
Mr.  Clunk  showed  the  candlesticks  to  the 
colored  janitor.  "Rastus"  was  very  frank 
and  pointed  out  several  defects, — the  result 
being  a  second  pair  of  candlesticks  far 
superior  to  the  first.  This  is  a  much  needed 
lesson  for  us  all.  The  truth,  kindly  expressed, 
is  far  more  potent  than  meaningless  praise. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  children,  who,  like  all 
of  us,  become  careless,  grow  thoughtless  and 
forget.  They  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  are  being  closely  observed  at  all  times, 
and  that  their  mistakes  in  deportment  will  be 
corrected.  Last  year,  at  one  of  my  recitals, 
I  sat  in  the  audience  while  the  pupils  thought 
I  was  back  stage.  I  took  notes  throughout 
the  program  and  next  day  discussed  frankly 
with  each  one  his  performance  and  stage  de- 
portment. The  next  recital  showed  a  marked 
improvement.  Several  of  the  performers  con- 
fessed that  they  did  not  expect  me  to  be  in 
the   audience. 

People  without  sight  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  constantly  under  observation.  It  is 
our  duty  to  prepare  them  for  a  seeing  world 
and  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  it.  Teach- 
ers of  the  blind  must  cover  a  much  larger 
field  than  teachers  of  the  seeing. 

Closed  recitals  should  be  given  several 
times  during  the  school  year,  in  which  the 
pupils  perform  for  each  other.     After  these 
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programs,  each  participant  should  be  asked 
to  offer  criticisms  of  his  own  work  and  that 
of  his  fellow-students.  If  handled  in  the 
right  way,  these  occasions  should  prove  very 
helpful  in  solving  problems  of  social  usage. 
Often  pupils  themselves  can  manage  difficult 
situations  with  great  kindness  and  tact,  for 
they  will  not  resent  criticism  from  their 
fellows  as  they  would  from  a  teacher.  En- 
vironment and  association  have  the  power  to 
influence  the  bent  of  the  student. 

The  blind  must  be  equipped  physically,  in- 
tellectually, and  spiritually  in  order  to  be 
socially  acceptable.  In  their  relationship  with 
the  sighted  world,  musicians  should  be  able 
to  put  their  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  public 
to  learn  what  will  attract.  Some  may  deviate 
from  the  high  standards  to  which  they  have 
been  educated,  because  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  during  leisure 
hours,  or  after  a  period  of  time,  they  will 
recreate,  revivify,  and  reanimate  what  was 
learned  in  their  early  musical  life.  The 
preparation  for  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
subject  of  music,  may  have  cost  time,  service, 
and  sacrifice,  but  it  is  worthwhile,  in  as  much 
as  there  will  be  acquired  a  life-long  possession 
and  a  broadening  of  social  benefits.  Though 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  group  activities, 
yet  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link, 
and  each  individual  must  be  efficient,  in  order 
to  become  a  power  for  good.  Unity  of  pur- 
pose, musical  understanding,  and  a  congenial 
working  atmosphere  between  those  with  and 
those  without  vision,  must  be  established. 

Our  pupils  attend  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
our  city  churches.  We  feel  that  they  have 
received  great  benefit  from  these  social  con- 
tacts with  seeing  boys  and  girls  of  their  own 
age.  At  these  meetings  they  are  often  asked 
to  contribute  musical  selections,  thus  taking 
their  part  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  class- 
mates. They  attend  class  parties  and  are 
allowed  at  all  times  to  invite  their  friends  in 
the  Sunday  School  to  visit  them.  Last  year 
a  party  was  held  by  one  of  these  classes  at 
our  school.  It  was  a  great  success,  every 
one  had  a  wonderful  time,  and  our  children 
proved  themselves  delightful  hosts  and 
hostesses.  One  young  man  who  is  quite 
musical,  but  very  shy,  found  himself  the  life 


of  the  party  because  he  could  play  anything 
the  group  wished  to  sing.  This  ability  to 
play  has  since  opened  many  doors  to  him 
socially. 

The  junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school 
should,  if  possible,  be  the  most  productive 
years  of  the  social  scheme.  Some  schools 
send  their  juniors  and  seniors  to  sighted  high 
schools.  This  should  yield  a  rich  reward  in 
desirable  contacts.  However,  it  might  not  be 
advisable  in  some  instances.  By  the  time  a 
student  has  reached  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, his  social  progress  will  depend  largely 
upon  himself.  The  handicapped  boy  or  girl 
has  now  reached  the  age  where  he  or  she 
is  eager  to  be  as  others.  It  is  especially 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  help  the  pupil  at 
this  period  of  his  school  life  to  improve  in 
social  graces. 

The  future  for  the  blind  need  not  be  dark 
or  hopeless  if  we  face  the  problem  squarely, 
and  are  willing  to  solve  it  with  wisdom, 
sympathy,  and,  above  all,  with  patience.  The 
responsibility  of  bringing  our  children  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go  is  ours;  we  must  fit 
and  teach  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  meet 
conditions  of  a  changing  world.  They  will 
never  forget  the  lessons  we  have  taught  them, 
so  let  us  continue  to  strive  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  high  calling  that  is  set  before  us 
— let  us  always  keep  the  faith. 

As  Mr.  Rodenberg  has  so  eloquently  said: 
"Over  the  arched  entrance  to  every  school 
for  the  blind  I  should  inscribe  these  words: 
'Music,  the  El  Dorado  of  Blindness.' 

"Superscribed  thereto  would  be  a  symbol 
of  the  three  C's,  signifying:  'Culture,  Com- 
petence, Compensation.'  For  could  we  catch 
the  deepest  heart  echoes  of  those  who  pass 
beneath  the  arch,  or  those  who  have  passed 
through  it  and  learned  of  life,  even  a  few  who 
have  known  the  world's  applause,  we  should 
hear  such  testimonials  as  these:  'Music  is 
the  panacea  of  our  social  ills.  We  were 
hungry  and  it  fed  us.  We  were  despondent, 
it  uplifted  us.  We  were  in  a  dark  prison,  it 
gave  us  the  freedom  and  light  of  new  land- 
scapes. We  were  pitied,  it  gave  us  love  and 
honor.  Blessed  be  they  who  direct  us  to 
El    Dorado.'  " 
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Introduction. 

For  many  years  instrumental  music  has 
been  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  instruction 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  This  is  because  it 
is  one  of  few  subjects  in  which  the  blind  pupil 
can  compete  successfully  with  the  seeing,  and 
frequently  specially  gifted  pupils  gain  promi- 
nence as  musicians.  During  all  the  years  the 
subject  has  been  taught,  however,  little  has 
been  done  toward  developing  a  psychology 
for  teachers  of  music.  Few  experimental 
studies  showing  how  the  blind  learn  music 
and  the  conditions  under  which  learning  goes 
on  most  economically  have  appeared  in  the 
literature.  Moreover,  only  a  small  amount 
has  been  written  concerning  methods  of  teach- 
ing music  to  the  blind.  Given  a  system  of 
Braille  characters  by  which  the  mechanics 
of  music  may  be  mastered  by  the  pupil,  each 
teacher  seems  to  follow  his  own  method  of 
presentation  and  to  direct  the  learning  of  the 
pupil  in  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  best 
direction. 

The  lack  of  a  psychology  of  music  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  is  due  to  a  number  of 
factors.  One  factor  is  the  scarcity  of  psychol- 
ogists interested  in  conducting  studies  in 
the  field.  Another  is  the  belief  among  music 
teachers  that  little  can  be  accomplished 
through  experimental  investigation.  There 
seems  to  be  a  widespread  feeling  among 
teachers  to  the  effect  that  the  instruction 
and  learning  of  music  cannot  be  reduced  to 
principles  and  rules  of  procedure.  Many 
teachers  say  that  since  music  is  an  art  no 
one  method  can  be  followed  and  that  each 
pupil  must  learn  in  terms  of  his  own  capacities 
and  status  of  achievement.  Most  teachers 
urge  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods  suited  to 
individual  instruction,  and  resist  efforts  to 
formalize  any  particular  procedure  of  instruc- 
tion. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  point  of  view  just  expressed,  there  must 


be  some  ways  of  teaching  music  that  are 
better  than  others,  and  there  must  be  some 
useful  information  to  be  gained  in  special 
studies  related  to  the  manner  in  which  blind 
pupils  learn  music.  There  must  be,  however, 
some  set  of  principles  by  which  greater  uni- 
formity and  better  results  may  be  achieved 
in  instruction.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
most  teachers  of  music  in  schools  for  the 
blind  can  find  ways  and  means  of  improving 
their  instruction,  and  thus  of  making  the 
learning  of  music  less  tedious  and  more 
pleasant  to  the  pupil  than  it  appears  to  be. 

Problems. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  throw  light  on 
certain  problems  confronting  teachers  of 
music  in  schools  for  the  blind.  A  few  such 
problems  m'ay  be  formulated  as  follows:  (1) 
How  should  blind  pupils  be  introduced  to 
music?  (2)  How  should  they  be  motivated 
to  study  and  learn  the  difficult  phases  of 
music?  (3))  If  Braille  characters  are  taught, 
should  the  pupil  learn  them  before  attempting 
to  play,  while  he  is  learning  to  play,  or  after 
he  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of  the  instru- 
ment? (4)  Should  a  teacher  play  a  selection 
by  his  own  efforts  from  the  Braille?  How 
many  times  would  it  be  most  profitable  to 
play  a  given  selection  for  a  pupil?  (5)  How 
much  time  should  a  pupil  be  required  to  prac- 
tice with  and  without  supervision?  (6)  Upon 
what  basis  should  musical  selections  be  given 
to  the  pupil:  should  the  teacher  make  the 
choice  of  selection  or  permit  the  pupil  to 
choose  the  selection  that  he  is  to  learn? 

Data  concerning  these  and  a  number  of 
other  similar  problems  were  secured  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  teach- 
ers of  music  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
questionnaire  contained  fourteen  questions. 
Some  of  the  questions  were  to  be  answered 
"yes"  or  "no";  others  were  followed  by 
possible  answers  which  were  to  be  checked; 
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and  others  were  to  be  answered  by  short 
statements.  A  blank  space  was  left  for 
"remarks"  after  each  statement.  The  ques- 
tionnaire as  a  whole  was  designed  to  de- 
termine, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  manner  in 
which  instrumental  music  is  taught  to  blind 
pupils.  The  blank  was  sent  to  all  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and  replies 
from  twenty-seven  schools  were  returned. 
Inasmuch  as  teachers  in  the  various  schools 
seem  to  follow  very  similar  practices  the 
answers  to  particular  questions  were  sum- 
marized by  schools  rather  than  by  individual 
teachers.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  present 
a  summary  of  the  answers  to  each  question 
so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  sug- 
gested above,  and  so  as  to  reveal  practices  in 
teaching  music  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

How  Pupils  Are  Introduced  to  Music. 

The  first  question  addressed  to  the  music 
teachers  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  introduce  blind  pupils  to  music;  that 
is,  with  how  to  begin  or  what  to  teach  first 
in  starting  out  with  a  particular  pupil  in  class. 
Inasmuch  as  teachers  frequently  raise  this 
question  themselves,  it  seems  to  have  con- 
siderable practical  importance,  particularly 
for  the  beginning  teacher  and  the  music 
supervisor. 

Answers  to  the  question  do  not  solve  the 
problem,  but  they  do  reveal  a  number  of 
current  practices  which  indicate  several 
possible  ways  of  beginning.  Most  teachers,  it 
seems,  begin  by  teaching  the  main  structure 
or  architecture  of  the  instrument.  Piano 
teachers,  for  instance,  begin  with  the  key- 
board, teaching  the  number  of  keys,  the  posi- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  white  and  black 
keys,  and  the  syllable  names  of  the  keys,  etc. 
Then  they  introduce  the  Braille  characters 
which  represent  the  tones  and  have  the  pupils 
practice  reading  and  playing.  In  teaching 
the  keyboard  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Braille,  several  teachers  give  the  pupils  drill 
in  counting  the  keys,  finding  black  and  white 
notes,  and  in  discriminating  between  high 
and  low  pitches.  After  the  Braille  characters 
are  introduced,  pupils  are  required  to  learn 
how  to  play  simple  melodies.  At  this  stage 
the  pupils  are  taught  the  signs  for  various 
pitches  in  Braille,  and  urged  to  read  and  play 


simple   melodies    until   they   can   play   them 
from  memory. 

The  teachers  of  9  schools  reported  that 
they  introduced  pupils  to  music  by  first  dis- 
cussing with  them  the  values  of  a  musical 
education.  The  main  idea  here  is  to  indicate 
to  the  pupil  the  reasons  why  he  should  study 
music  and  thus  motivate  him  to  take  his  work 
in  a  serious  manner.  This  general  introduc- 
tion is  then  followed  either  by  a  study  of  the 
instrument  or  by  the  study  of  Braille  music. 

The  teachers  of  nine  schools  reported  that 
they  begin  teaching  music  by  introducing 
pupils  to  Braille  characters.  Several  of  these 
believe  that  the  pupils  should  have  a  good 
background  in  the  rudiments  of  music  before 
they  are  permitted  to  handle  the  instrument. 
After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  recognize 
the  fundamental  signs  in  Braille,  they  are  in- 
troduced to  the  instrument  and  taught  how 
to  produce  the  tones  represented  by  the  signs. 
Before  beginning  the  study  of  Braille  music, 
however,  the  pupils  are  expected  to  have  a 
reading  knowledge  of  literary  Brialle. 

Still  another,  but  smaller,  group  of  teachers 
begin  music  by  discussing  different  types  of 
music,  and  another  group  begins  by  telling 
the  pupils  about  some  of  the  great  composers. 
A  few  teachers  reported  that  they  did  both. 

Though  the  foregoing  are  the  most  common 
methods  of  beginning  music  instruction  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  there  are  several  varia- 
tions from  them.  In  one  school,  music  is 
introduced  through  primary  choir  work.  In 
this  emphasis  is  placed  upon  drill  in  rhythm, 
tonality  and  vocal  expression.  In  another 
school,  there  is  a  primary  choral  class  in 
which  is  taught  such  things  as  rhythm,  pitch, 
tone  values,  names  of  keys,  solfeggio  syllables, 
etc.  When  music  is  introduced  at  the  primary 
level,  considerable  attention  is  given  to 
musical  games  and  to  singing  and  voice  drill 
in  producing  tones  of  different  pitches.  While 
the  teachers  of  only  a  few  of  the  schools  re- 
ported the  introduction  of  pupils  to  music  in 
this  manner,  the  method  appears  to  possess 
considerable  merit.  Those  who  have  primary 
classes  emphasize  them  as  a  means  of  de- 
veloping fairly  widespread  interest  in  music. 
A  few  teachers  reported  that  they  try  to  dis- 
cover   the   individual    interest   of   each   pupil 
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and  to  begin  with  that  interest  and  the  pupil's 
present  knowledge  or  achievement  of  music. 

Summarizing  all  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions as  to  how  to  introduce  pupils  to  music, 
we  find  the  following  current  practices:  (1) 
acquainting  pupils  with  the  instrument;  (2) 
discussing  values  of  a  musical  education;  (3) 
beginning  with  Braille  characters;  (4)  dis- 
cussing types  of  music;  (5)  discussing  some 
of  the  great  composers;  (6)  introducing  the 
rudiments  of  music  through  games  and  sing- 
ing; and  (7)  starting  with  individual  pupil 
interest  and  status  in  music. 

Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Braille. 

Another  important  problem  confronting 
teachers  of  music  in  schools  for  the  blind  is 
that  of  introducing  pupils  to  Braille  music. 
Such  questions  as  the  following  arise:  (1) 
How  many  music  lessons  should  a  pupil  have 
before  he  is  required  to  learn  the  Braille 
characters?  (2)  Should  pupils  learn  to  play 
any  selections  by  ear  or  memory  before  he  is 
taught  to  read  Braille  music?  If  so,  how 
many?  (3)  Which  should  a  pupil  learn  first, 
the  instrument  or  Braille  music,  or  should  the 
two  be  learned  at  the  same  time?  (4)  Should 
a  pupil  learn  Braille  while  playing  on  an 
instrument,  or  independently  of  playing? 
Since  these  questions  were  a  part  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, it  is  possible  to  throw  more  light 
on  each;  it  is  possible,  at  least  to  indicate  the 
current  practices  followed  in  dealing  with  the 
problems. 

Answers  to  the  question  as  to  how  many 
lessons  a  pupil  has  before  he  is  introduced  to 
Braille  reveals  a  variety  of  practices.  About 
50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that 
pupils  usually  have  from  one  to  five  lessons 
before  Braille  is  taught;  about  30  per  cent 
have  six  or  more  lessons;  and  the  remaining 
20  per  cent  follows  a  variety  of  practices.  In 
one  school  pupils  are  required  to  have  one 
year  of  literary  Braille;  then  they  enter  the 
musical  Braille  class  and  study  in  this  for 
four  months  before  they  are  taught  the  key- 
board or  instrument.  In  the  school  which 
introduces  music  by  means  of  musical  games 
and  melodies,  Braille  is  taught  only  to  the 
older  pupils.  Schools  which  have  six  or  more 
lessons    before    beginning    Braille    are    those 


which  start  with  the  keyboard,  and  follow 
with  tones,  finger  exercises  and  the  like. 
Those  having  fewer  than  six  start  instruction 
in  Braille  after  a  general  introduction,  such  as 
that  of  discussing  the  value  of  a  musical 
education  or  different  types  of  music,  and  the 
like.  Several  of  the  teachers  introduce  Braille 
as  soon  as  a  need  arises  for  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  music. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  teaching  of 
Braille  by  the  answers  to  the  question  regard- 
ing the  number  of  selections  pupils  learn  to 
play  before  beginning  to  learn  Braille  charac- 
ters. The  teacher  of  eleven  schools  reported 
that  no  selections  were  learned  before  Braille 
was  introduced.  The  teachers  of  thirteen 
schools  reported  that  their  pupils  learned  to 
play  from  one  to  sixteen  selections  before 
starting  Braille.  Others  indicated  that  the 
pupils  were  taught  to  play  some  of  the  scales 
and  a  few  simple  melodies.  One  teacher  has 
her  pupils  learn  as  many  as  sixteen  selections 
before  studying  Braille.  The  teachers  who 
do  not  permit  pupils  to  learn  selections  be- 
fore studying  Braille  music  seem  to  have  a 
very  strong  bias  toward  learning  by  ear. 
Their  object  is  to  train  pupils  to  read  and 
play  and  to  discourage  them  from  depending 
upon  impressions  received  through  the  ear. 

Answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
pupils  should  learn  to  read  music  independ- 
ently of  or  in  connection  with  playing  or 
performing  on  an  instrument  reveal  that 
nearly  all  teachers  combine  the  teaching  of 
Braille  with  the  pupil's  performance  on  the 
instrument.  This  method  was  followed  by  the 
teachers  of  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-seven 
schools,  wih  minor  variations.  In  two  schools, 
the  fundamentals,  such  as  the  names  and 
length  of  notes,  are  taught  first  in  Braille. 
Then  the  pupils  are  taken  to  the  instrument 
and  taught  to  apply  what  they  have  learned 
thereto.  The  teachers  of  one  school  think 
that  music  "has  to  be  in  the  head  before  it 
can  come  out  of  the  fingers."  That  is,  a  good 
fundamental  introduction  to  Braille  music 
must  precede  performance  on  the  instrument. 
In  two  other  schools,  the  teachers  teach  the 
elements  of  Braille  music  in  a  "primer  class" 
prior  to  giving  pupils  any  experience  with  the 
instrument.  As  indicated  above,  however, 
most     teachers     introduce     pupils     to     music 
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through  the  instrument  and  eventually  teach 
Braille  in  connection  with  playing. 

Another  group  of  questions  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  intended  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  teacher  participates  in  the 
learning  activities  of  the  pupil.  Some  teachers 
seem  to  think  that  their  chief  task  is  that  of 
driving  the  pupils  to  practice  and  of  keeping 
them  busy.  The  most  successful  teachers, 
however,  consider  ways  in  which  they  may 
help  individual  pupils,  and  either  play  for 
them  or  supervise  their  practice.  To  discover 
the  extent  to  which  such  is  done,  two  ques- 
tions were  formulated:  (1)  approximately 
what  percentage  of  the  total  instruction  time 
is  spent  in  playing  for  the  pupil?  and  (2) 
Approximately  how  much  supervised  practice 
does  the  pupil  receive  per  week?  How  much 
independent  practice? 

Of  all  the  teachers  replying  to  the  first 
question,  the  teachers  of  only  four  or  five 
schools  indicate  that  any  stress  at  all  is 
placed  upon  playing  for  the  pupils.  The 
teachers  of  twenty-four  schools  play  very 
little  for  the  pupils;  just  enough,  it  seems, 
for  the  pupil  to  understand  an  assignment,  a 
selection  as  a  whole,  or  a  difficult  part. 
Several  of  those  who  play  very  little  report 
that  playing  is  a  great  help  to  some  pupils; 
that  they  get  a  better  idea  of  a  selection  if  it 
is  played.  Yet  most  of  the  teachers  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  danger  of  playing  too 
much;  that  the  pupils  will  form  the  habit  of 
learning  by  ear  and  thus  neglect  the  study  of 
Braille.  A  few  teachers  urge  their  pupils  to 
listen  to  selections  from  the  radio;  and  others 
play  with  pupils  an  octave  higher  or  on  a 
diflferent  instrument  near  the  one  on  which 
the  pupil  is  performing.  The  teachers  of  only 
five  schools  plays  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of 
the  instructional   time. 


Assigning  Selections  to  Pupils. 

Another  problem  which  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  were  expected  to  help  solve 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  To  what  extent 
should  pupils  be  permitted  to  choose  the 
selections  they  are  required  to  learn,  and 
should  pupils  be  required  to  learn  selections 
they  dislike?  The  questions  addressed  to 
music  teachers  designed  to  throw  light  on  this 


problem  were  as  follows:  (1)  Upon  what 
basis  is  a  number  or  selection  assigned  to  a 
pupil, — according  to  the  teacher's  likes,  the 
pupil's  likes,  its  teaching  value,  or  the  pupil's 
stage  of  instruction?  (2)  Do  you  require 
your  pupils  to  learn  selections  they  dislike? 
(3))  How  much  instructional  time  is  spent  on 
a  selection  before  it  is  given  a  pupil  to 
study? 

Though  the  answers  may  not  throw  light 
on  the  problem  the  questions  were  intended  to 
help  solve,  they  do  reveal  a  number  of  inter- 
esting practices. 

Answers  to  the  first  question  reveal  that 
the  teachers  of  twenty-one  of  the  twenty- 
seven  schools  assign  musical  numbers  on  the 
basis  of  their  teaching  values  and  the  pupil's 
stage  of  instruction.  Most  of  these  teachers 
try  to  select  numbers  they  think  the  pupils 
will  like,  but  they  do  not  permit  their  pupils 
to  choose  what  they  are  expected  to  learn. 
Only  the  teachers  of  four  schools  indicated 
that  they  let  the  pupils  choose  the  selections 
assigned.  One  of  these,  for  example,  plays 
from  five  to  eight  pieces  that  have  definite 
teaching  values  and  permits  each  pupil  to 
choose  the  one  that  he  wants  to  learn.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  large  majority  of  music 
teachers  arbitrarily  assign  selections  to  pupils 
without  permitting  them  to  make  choices. 

The  foregoing  practices  are  emphasized 
further  by  the  answers  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. A  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  this 
question  reveals  that  the  teachers  of  nineteen 
schools  always  require  pupils  to  learn  selec- 
tions they  dislike,  and  that  six  do  this  when 
they  think  it  is  best  for  the  child.  Only 
the  teachers  of  three  schools  reported  that 
they  never  require  pupils  to  learn  selections 
they  dislike.  Typical  reasons  given  for  re- 
quiring pupils  to  learn  selections  they  dis- 
like are  as  follows : 

"Bach  may  be  disliked  but  necessary  for 

musical   education." 

"If  a  number  is  worth  learning,  the  pupil 

must  learn  it." 

"Requiring  pupils  to  learn  numbers  they 

dislike  is  an  important  element  in  character 

training,  in  that  the  pupils  learn  to  'stick'  to 

something." 

"The   practice    is    necessary    for   musical 

progress." 
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The  few  teachers  who  never  require  pupils 
to  learn  selections  they  dislike  are  those  who 
permit  pupils  to  choose  what  they  are  re- 
quired to  learn.  A  typical  reason  given  for 
this  practice  is  as  follows: 

"There  is  an  abundance  of  music  avail- 
able for  any  teaching  purpose.  For  this 
reason  a  pupil  may  be  permitted  to  exercise 
considerable  choice  in  selecting  a  number 
to  be  learned." 

Several  of  the  teachers  who  require  pupils 
to  study  selections  they  dislike  state  that 
many  pupils  dislike  particular  numbers  be- 
cause of  their  technical  difficulties.  In  this 
case  the  teacher  feels  free  to  compel  the  pupil 
to  continue  working  on  such  a  number  until 
he  overcomes  the  difficulties.  Others  state 
that  efforts  are  made  to  cultivate  a  liking 
for  each  number  and  thus  for  all  types  of 
music.  Some  of  these  say  that  pupils'  atti- 
tudes change  when  they  are  made  aware  of 
the  values  derived  from  learning  particular 
selections. 

Still  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  problem 
by  the  answers  to  the  question  concerning  the 
amount  of  instructional  time  spent  on  a  selec- 
tion before  it  is  assigned.  The  teachers  of 
sixteen  schools  reported  0  to  15  minutes;  the 
teachers  of  four  schools  reported  30  minutes; 
and  the  teachers  of  seven  schools  set  down 
such  vague  answers  as  "It  depends  upon  the 
piece."  The  teachers  of  six  schools  in  the 
first  group  spend  no  time  at  all  in  making  an 
assignment.  Several  of  these  state  that  a 
pupil  must  read  a  selection  in  Braille  before 
he  can  profit  from  instruction.  The  teachers 
of  the  other  ten  schools  in  this  group  usually 
play  a  number  once,  explain  its  technical 
difficulties,  and  then  leave  it  with  the  pupil 
to  study.  Of  the  teachers  of  the  four  schools 
who  spend  thirty  minutes  on  a  selection  be- 
fore assigning  it  to  be  learned,  one  tells  the 
pupil  about  its  composer,  explains  its  technical 
difficulties,  and  calls  attention  to  particularly 
hard  places.  Another  plays  a  selection  over 
several  times  so  that  the  pupil  can  grasp  it 
as  a  whole.  Then  the  pupil  is  set  to  work  on 
the  parts  of  the  selection. 

Though  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
question  was  that  of  discovering  the  extent 
to   which    efforts    are    made   by    teachers    to 


motivate  pupils  to  learn  particular  selections, 
the  answers  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  this 
problem.  Doubtless  those  who  spend  from 
15  to  30  minutes  in  assigning  selections  use  a 
part  of  the  time  arousing  the  pupil's  interest 
in  learning  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  an- 
swers to  the  question  indicate  that  very  little 
attention  is  given  to  motivation.  The  typical 
teacher  decides  upon  the  selections  the  pupil 
needs  to  study,  and  assigns  them  to  him 
without  spending  any  time  upon  them. 

How  Progress  or  Achievement  of  the  Pupil 
is   Measured. 

The  final  problem  that  data  were  sought  to 
solve  by  means  of  the  questionnaire  was  that 
of  measuring  the  progress  achieved  by  the 
pupil.  It  is  customary  for  teachers  of  every 
subject  to  send  to  the  superintendent  or 
principal  the  grade  representing  the  pupil's 
status  in  music.  What  these  grades  mean 
may  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  An  effort 
therefore  was  made  to  find  out,  as  far  as 
possible,  how  teachers  measure  the  achieve- 
ment or  progress  of  pupils  in  music. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  general  methods 
of  measuring  achievement  in  any  subject,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective.  Subjective 
measurement  involves  a  personal  estimate 
made  of  the  pupil's  total  progress  by  the 
teacher.  Objective  measurement  involves 
giving  standardized  or  teacher-made  tests,  or 
of  determining  the  speed  and  accuracy  with 
which  an  individual  performs.  Speed  of  per- 
formance may  be  determined  by  finding  the 
amount  of  music  read  per  unit  of  time,  the 
amount  of  music  played  per  unit  of  time; 
and  the  quality  of  performance  may  be  de- 
termined by  checking  the  number  of  errors  a 
pupil  makes  in  rendering  a  certain  selection. 

The  answers  to  the  question  as  to  how 
achievement  is  measured  reveal  that  every 
teacher  determines  his  pupil's  achievement  or 
progress  by  the  subjective  method.  In  a  few 
cases  teachers  stated  that  they  gave  teacher- 
made  tests,  but  no  grade  or  measurement  of 
progress  was  based  entirely  upon  the  objec- 
tive method.  One  teacher  reported  that  he 
gave  a  test  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  In  a 
few  cases,  the  pupil's  musical  progress  was 
compared  with  the  progress  in  other  subjects, 
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and  also  his  musical  progress  was  compared 
with  the  course  of  study  in  music. 

Some  of  the  subjective  ways  of  judging  the 
pupil's  progress  were  based  on  a  considera- 
tion of  such  items  as  the  following:  Willing- 
ness to  work,  talent,  natural  ability,  technic, 
interpretation,  the  grade  of  music  the  pupil 
is  capable  of  mastering,  effort,  attitude,  ability 
to  sight  read  and  hear  as  he  reads,  the  manner 
in  which  he  plays,  individual  ability  to  cover 
the  assignment,  and  initiative.  Thus  with 
little  exception  the  answers  to  this  question 
reveal  that  the  pupil's  progress  is  measured 
by  the  subjective  method  and  that  little  or 
no  attention  is  given  to  judging  the  pupil  ob- 
jectively. There  is  probably  a  need  for  the 
development  of  objective  tests  in  music. 

Summary. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  throw 
light  on  certain  problems  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  music  to  blind  pupils.  The  data 
collected  include  summaries  of  answers  to 
each  of  fourteen  questions  in  a  questionnaire 
addressed  to  music  teachers  in  twenty-seven 
schools  for  the  blind.  Since  data  derived 
from  a  questionnaire  cannot  be  used  to  settle 
problems,  these  data  have  been  presented  so 
as  to  reveal  current  practices.  The  following 
statements  represent  the  findings  of  this 
study: 

1.  Pupils  are  introduced  to  music  by  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  instrument,  by  dis- 
cussing values  of  a  musical  education,  by  be- 
ginning to  teach  Braille  characters,  by  dis- 
cussing types  of  music,  by  discussing  some 
of  the  great  composers,  by  introducing  the 
rudiments  of  music  through  games  and  sing- 
ing, and  by  starting  with  individual  pupil 
interest  and  status  in  music. 

2.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  re- 
ported that  pupils  usually  have  from  one  to 
five  lessons  before  Braille  is  taught;  about 
30  per  cent  have  six  or  more  lessons;  and 
the  remaining  20  per  cent  follow  a  variety  of 
practices. 


3.  Pupils  in  eleven  schools  are  required  to 
learn  no  selections  before  Braille  is  intro- 
duced; pupils  in  thirteen  schools  are  required 
to  learn  from  one  to  sixteen  selections  before 
starting  Braille;  in  other  schools,  pupils  are 
required  to  learn  simple  melodies  and  scales 
or  finger  exercises  before  learning  Braille. 

4.  Pupils  in  general  learn  Braille  by  per- 
forming on  the  instrument  rather  than  inde- 
pendently of  playing. 

5.  Only  the  teachers  of  four  or  five  schools 
place  stress  on  playing  for  the  pupils.  The 
teachers  of  twenty-four  schools  play  very 
little  for  the  pupils;  their  reason  is  that  the 
pupil  will  learn  to  play  by  ear  and  thus 
neglect  the  study  of  Braille. 

6.  Teachers  in  twenty-one  schools  assign 
musical  numbers  to  the  pupils  on  the  basis 
of  their  teaching  values  and  the  pupil's  stage 
of  instruction.  Teachers  in  four  schools  in- 
dicated that  they  allow  the  pupils  to  choose 
the  selections  assigned  from  a  group  played 
for  the  pupil.  The  teachers  in  general  make 
arbitrary   assignments    to   pupils. 

7.  The  teachers  of  nineteen  schools  always 
require  their  pupils  to  learn  selections  they 
dislike.  Only  the  teachers  of  three  schools 
never  require  selections  to  be  learned.  Some 
of  the  teachers  stated  that  it  is  good  training 
to  make  the  child  learn  a  selection  he  dis- 
likes. 

8.  The  teachers  in  sixteen  schools  spend 
from  0  to  15  minutes  of  instructional  time 
before  a  selection  is  assigned;  the  teachers  of 
four  schools  spend  about  30  minutes;  the 
teachers  of  seven  schools  stated  that  "It  de- 
pends upon  the  piece."  In  the  first  group 
the  teachers  in  six  schools  spend  no  instruc- 
tional time  in  introducing  the  number;  they 
state  that  the  pupil  must  know  Braille  first. 
Others  play  the  number  just  enough  to  give 
the  child  some  idea  of  the  number  and  to 
explain  to  the  pupil  the  technical  difficulties. 

9.  The  pupil's  achievement  or  progress  in 
music  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  sub- 
jective method  of  grading. 
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FIFTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29,  1938 

Suite  TSCHAIKOWSKY 

a.  March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers  Op.  39,  No.  5 

b.  Sweet  Dreams  Op.  39,  No.  2 

c.  Humoresque  Op.  10,  No.  2 

d.  Longing  Op.  6,  No.  8 

e.  Kamarinskaja  Op.  39,  No.  13 

Michigan  School  Orchestra 
Ben  Bernstein,  Director 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  an  Adequate  Course  of  Study  for  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Massachusetts 

"Mental  Hygiene  for  the  Blind"  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Massachusetts 

"How  Effective  is  Our  School  Program"  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Virginia 

"The  Education  of  Blind  Children  In  Regular  Public  School  Classes" 

Dr.  p.  C.  Potts,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

"The  Importance  of  the  Nursery  School"  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Michigan 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE 
OF  STUDY  FOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Francis  M.  Andrews 
Perkins  Institution,  VVatertown,  Massachusetts 

At  the  meeting  in   Raleigh,    North    Caro-  The  committee  believed  that  Mr.  Quimby 

Una,  it  was   suggested  that   a  committee   be  had  made  an  excellent  start  tvro  years  before 

appointed    to    make    recommendations    con-  in     submitting    his    paper    on    an    adequate 

cerning    an    adequate    course    of    study    in  course  of  study  for  our  schools.    Yesterday 

schools  for  the  blind  and  to  submit  a  report  he  presented  more  along  the  same  line.  Since 

at    this    meeting.     Mr.    Lineberry    appointed  Mr.  Quimby  has  made  a  study  of  the  sltua- 

the    follow^Ing    to    serve    on    the    committee:  tlon,  It  seemed  unwise  to  duplicate  what  he 

Supt.  Robert  Lambert,  of  Indianapolis;  Miss  had  already  undertaken.    However,   a   letter 

Sarah  Foster,  of  Raleigh;  Supt.  A.   C.  Ellis,  was   sent   out   to   each   school,   asking   for   a 

of    Louisville;    Miss    Emily    Ellis,    of    New  copy  of  the  course  of  study  being  followed. 

York   City;   Mr.   Neal   Quimby,  of  Phlladel-  It   Is    Interesting   to    note   the    following    re- 

phla;  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  of  the  American  Foun-  plies:  ten  schools  are  remaking  their  course 

datlon;  and  Francis  Andrews,  Chairman,  of  of  study;   eight  schools  must   follow,  or   do 

Watertown.    It  is  obvious  that  a  committee  follow,    the    courses    of   study   as    prescribed 

so  widely  separated  could  not  meet  for  dis-  by     the     state     boards     of     education     for 

cusslon  periods  and  that  most  of  the  work  public    schools;    several    require    the    same 

would   have   to   be    done    entirely    by    corre-  course  for  every  pupil  regardless  of  mentality; 

spondence.  and  four  appear  to  have  no  written  course  of 
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study.  It  would  appear  from  the  answers 
received  that  many  of  our  schools  are  trying 
to  meet  the  situation  as  wisely  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  committee  were  able  to  meet 
with  Dr.  Potts  at  the  American  Foundation 
rooms  and  a  number  of  matters  were  dis- 
cussed. The  committee  wishes  to  raise  the 
following  questions:  1.  Should  the  schools 
for  the  blind  be  expected  to  follow  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  schools?  2.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  all  the  schools  for  the  blind 
should  have  the  same  curriculum?  3.  If  a 
curriculum  was  laid  down  to  be  followed  by 
our  schools,  how  many  would  follow  it?  4. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  the  American 
Foundation  to  make  such  a  study  as  this 
committee  was  appointed  to  do,  since  they 
would  have  the  time  and  the  personnel  to 
do  it?  5.  Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  such  a 
committee,  as  well  as  to  the  Publications 
Committee,  to  have  someone  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  best  textbooks  avail- 
able and  have  these  books  submitted  to  the 
Publications  Committee  for  approval?  As 
it  is  now,  this  latter  committee  is  swamped 
with  books  sent  from  every  school  and  it 
has  not  the  time  or  energy  to  digest  the 
material.  From  the  reports  sent  out  from 
the  Publications  Committee,  one  discovers 
that  some  people  recommend  books  that  are 
so  obsolete  that  they  are  no  longer  in  print 
or  cannot  be  found.  Some  method  of  rating 
textbooks,  such  as  is  done  by  the  "Educa- 
tion Digest,"  would  be  particularly  valuable. 

The  committee  believes  that  any  new 
course  of  study  suggested  should  bear  in 
mind  that  education  does  not  entirely  mean 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  but  is 
very  much  concerned  with  the  development 
of  character,  personality,  and  citizenship. 
Mental  hygiene,  health,  and  physical  educa- 
tion must  have  a  leading  part  in  this  new 
curriculum.  Individual  differences  must  be 
recognized  and  provision  made  for  the  same. 

In  the  elementary  grades  there  should  be 
provision  for  real  integration  of  learning  and 
material  should  be  correlated  as  much  as 
possible.  In  such  a  plan  each  school  can 
capitalize  on  the  educative  resources  offered 
in  the  surrounding  communities.    We  believe 


that  a  modified  unit  plan  does  much  to  pro- 
vide this  desirable  training  for  the  elementary 
grades.  Perkins  Institution  has  taken  a 
definite  stand  on  this  and  believes  that  the 
pupils  get  much  more  from  this  type  of  edu- 
cation than  from  the  old  formal  type  of 
teaching.  Certainly  if  they  are  to  know  what 
is  going  on  about  them,  the  best  way  is  to 
go  out  and  find  out  for  themselves.  Field 
trips  should  play  an  important  part  in  the 
curriculum.  The  junior  high  school  should 
begin  to  offer  a  variety  of  courses,  among 
which  should  be  one  in  vocational  guidance. 
This  should  be  required  so  that  every  child 
may  be  exposed  to  it.  The  senior  high  school, 
if  sufficiently  large,  might  well  offer  four, 
five,  or  six  courses  of  study,  such  as:  college 
preparatory,  general,  scientific,  commercial, 
musical,  and  vocational;  each  with  its  re- 
quirements and  electives  and  each  leading 
to  a  diploma.  If  the  school  is  too  small  to 
ofiFer  such  courses,  certainly  all  pupils  should 
not  be  required  to  pursue  the  same  subjects. 
The  school  program  should  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  majority  and  not  held  to  such  a 
standard  that  only  a  small  minority  can  ever 
attain  a  diploma. 

Another  point  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  making  this  model  curriculum  is 
that  if  it  is  to  function,  it  must  be  forever 
changing  with  the  times.  That  which  is  ade- 
quate for  today  is  outmoded  five  years  from 
now. 

We  must  remember  that  modern  psych- 
ology measures  individual  differences,  rnal- 
adjustments  are  analyzed,  special  abilities 
are  discovered,  difficulties  in  learning  are 
studied.  If  our  new  curriculum  does  not 
provide  for  all  these,  we  have  entirely  missed 
the  goal.  Carlton  Washburn  has  said  that: 
"Schools  exist  to  help  children  to  develop 
wholesomely  and  happily  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  society.  Such  development 
of  the  whole  child,  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally,  ethically,  and  socially,  calls  for 
all  the  time  and  training  that  society  can 
furnish  through  its  teachers."  If  our  teach- 
ers are  not  awake  to  all  these  changes,  no 
curriculum  will  ever  function,  whether  it  be 
ancient  or  modern. 
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MENTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


In  presenting  the  case  of  mental  hygiene 
for  the  blind  it  is  not  necessary  to  file  a 
brief,  proving  the  need  for  this  form  of 
therapy.  If  a  program  for  the  emotional  ad- 
justment of  children  with  a  full  complement 
of  senses  is  considered  important,  certainly 
such  a  program  is  more  essential  when  one 
of  the  five  senses  is  missing.  "As  an  organic 
creature,"  it  is  said,  "Man  lives  by  means  of 
his  senses.  His  daily  life  is  one  long  and 
complicated  chain  of  responses  to  their 
stimulation,  while  his  education  and  develop- 
ment are  mainly  the  incorporation  of  these 
messages  into  the  stuff  of  character  and 
personality." 

To  what  extent  does  the  loss  or  serious 
impairment  of  one  sense  affect  character  and 
personality?  Opinion  differs  on  this  point. 
Many  people  contend  that  the  blind  are 
simply  "folks  in  the  dark,"  just  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  except  that  they  cannot  see.  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  war-blinded  Englishman,  writes, 
"On  the  whole  I  should  say  that  blindness 
in  itself  does  not  induce  an  abnormal  out- 
look on  life.  A  blind  man  sees  what  he  wants 
to  see.  His  outlook  is  happy,  if  he  is  happy." 
J.  R.  Atkinson,  of  California,  has  a  different 
point  of  view.  He  writes,  "I  have  always 
looked  upon  my  own  blindness  not  as  an 
affliction,  but  as  a  handicap  to  be  overcome. 
When  a  person  realizes  that  he  or  she  has  a 
handicap,  it  is  possible  to  set  about  over- 
coming it." 

Ralph  V.  Merry  in  his  book.  The  Educa- 
tion of  Visually  Handicapped  Children,  ad- 
mits personality  difficulties  but  does  not 
charge  them  all  against  the  loss  of  sight.  He 
writes,  "While  blindness  may  be  responsible 
directly  for  certain  personality  difficulties, 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  majority  of  these  maladjustments  result 
from  the  social  situations  arising  from  lack 
of  vision,  rather  than  from  the  physical 
handicap  itself.  .  .  .  Thus,  maladjustments 
frequently  attributed  to  blindness  in  reality 
may  be  the  result  of  institutional  environ- 
ment,  or  an  unsatisfactory  adjustment  with 


other  children."  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth, 
author  of  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society, 

takes  a  more  definite  stand,  when  he  writes, 
"It  is  generally  supposed  that  blindness 
represents  the  mere  absence  or  the  impair- 
ment of  a  single  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
blindness  changes  and  utterly  reorganizes 
the  entire  mental  life  of  the  individual.  The 
earlier  this  frustration  occurs,  the  greater 
the  reorganization  that  is  demanded  arid  the 
greater,  also,  the  effect  of  the  frustration 
upon  seeing  individuals  whose  attitudes  de- 
termine the  hygiene  of  the  blind." 

All  of  these  statements  are  from  blind  per- 
sons because,  after  all,  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  speak  from  experience  in  this  realm 
and  their  testimony,  alone,  on  this  point 
should  be  considered.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  sighted  the  blind  live  in  but  a 
segment  of  the  full  orbit  of  the  sun  on  its 
daily  course.  Those  who  see  enjoy  the  full 
light  of  the  mid-day  sun,  the  fading  hours  of 
twilight,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  but 
this  without  fail  is  dispersed  by  dawn  and 
another  day.  The  blind  never  know  this 
full  course.  Their  whole  life  falls  within  the 
small  segment  of  hazy  dusk  (those  with 
partial  vision)  and  the  full  darkness  of  night, 
which  has  no  end. 

Despite  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the 
blind,  living  in  perpetual  darkness  must  levy 
its  toll  on  the  emotional  life.  Although,  as  a 
blind  man  once  said,  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
can  still  be  felt,  not  to  see  its  brightness,  not 
to  glimpse  the  radiant  beauty  of  sunset,  and 
not  to  know  the  loveliness  of  the  first  rays 
of  dawn,  is  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  most 
enriching  influences  of  life.  These  visual  im- 
pressions, so  vivid  to  the  seeing,  cannot  be 
conveyed  fully  to  the  mind  when  sight  has 
gone,  even  by  the  most  realistic  description. 
To  what  extent  then  does  this  deprivation 
color  the  emotional  outlook  on  life?  W.  J. 
Voss,  speaking  for  the  totally  blind  writes: 
"The  fact  that  one  sense  has  never  functioned 
at  all  must  necessarily  warp  and  throw  the 
whole  of  life  out  of  its  true  perspective.    It 
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is  like  that  of  an  animal,  or  plant,  whose 
growth  has  been  distorted  by  the  want  of 
some  needful  element  for  its  nourishment." 

Not  all  with  whom  we  as  educators  deal 
are  totally  blind,  that  is,  do  not  see  at  all 
and  never  have  seen.  The  number  of  con- 
genitally,  completely  blind  persons  is  very 
small.  Starting  from  that  absolute  condition 
the  vision  of  most  of  our  people  varies  both 
in  cause  and  extent  up  to  the  maximum  for 
admission  to  our  school,  which  is  20/200  on 
the  Snellen  chart.  This  further  complicates 
the  emotional  problem,  because  the  outlook 
on  life  of  the  person  with  some  sight  must 
differ  from  that  of  the  totally  blind  person. 
One  would  think  that  the  presence  of  some 
sight  ought  to  ease  the  situation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  many  cases  it  adds  additional 
burdens — the  constant  fear  that  remaining 
vision  may  depart  and  the  confusion  that 
arises  from  not  seeing  things  clearly.  Only 
the  other  day  parents  who  came  to  see  me 
were  surprised  to  find  a  certain  member  of 
the  staff  so  young  and  pleasant.  Their  child, 
in  letters  home,  had  pictured  her  as  old  and 
far  from  gracious.  I  cite  this  merely  to  show 
the  possibility  of  forming  wrong  judgments. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  our 
pupils  divide  themselves  rather  automatically 
into  two  groups.  Those  who  are  totally  with- 
out sight  are  known  as  "Goats"  and  if  upon 
hearing  that  appellation  for  the  first  time 
one  should  ask  why?  they  would  be  given 
the  reply:  "Don't  goats  go  around  bumping 
into  people?  So  do  we."  While  this  is  per- 
haps another  way  of  lightly  passing  off  their 
handicap,  it  is  an  interesting  classification, 
and  has  some  bearing  upon  the  psychological 
attitude  of  those  totally  blind.  Recently  I 
learned  that  sheep  can  see  only  about  fifteen 
yards.  That  is  why  sheep  need  shepherding 
and  must  be  guided  wherever  they  go.  When 
I  heard  that,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
venture  to  suggest  to  our  partially-seeing 
pupils  that  they  might  place  themselves 
under  the  classification  of  sheep  in  contra- 
distinction to  goats.  The  suggestion  might, 
of  course,  be  resented  because  of  the  implica- 
tion of  the  need  of  shepherding  and  other 
characteristics  which  we  attribute  to  sheep. 
Nevertheless  it  would  make  an  interesting 
grouping — the  sheep  and  the  goats — without 


the  biblical  problem  of  trying  to  separate 
them.  These  two  groups,  however,  with  their 
limitations,  as  well  as  their  compensations, 
have  to  be  considered  in  formulating  any 
program  of  mental  hygiene,  because  their 
outlook  on  life  differs  and  not  always  in 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  vision. 

Another  factor  which  leads  to  early  con- 
fusion and  often  to  later  conflict  arises 
through  the  fact  that  the  blind  formulate 
concepts  of  material  objects  which  are  the 
reverse  of  those  formed  by  the  seeing.  A 
sighted  person  sees,  first,  the  object  as  a 
whole  and,  then,  with  his  eyes  explores  the 
parts,  building  up,  thereby,  a  mental  picture. 
A  blind  person  gets  his  first  impressions  of 
an  object  through  the  parts,  which  he  must 
necessarily  feel  with  his  fingers  and,  then, 
builds  up  a  concept  of  the  whole.  The  pro- 
cess being  "in  reverse,"  it  would  be  only 
natural  if  the  results  differed.  Perhaps,  you 
recall  that  delightful  poem  by  John  Godfrey 
Saxe  which  begins: 

"It  was  six  men  of  Industan 
To  learning  much  inclined, 
Who  went  to  see  the  elephant 
(Though  all  of  them  were  blind). 
That  each  by  observation 
Might  satisfy  his  mind." 

It  goes  on  to  tell  how  one  thought  the 
elephant  to  be  very  much  like  a  wall  because 
he  happened  to  fall  against  his  sturdy  side; 
another  like  a  spear  because  of  his  tusks; 
another  a  snake  after  feeling  the  trunk; 
another  a  tree  because  of  the  legs;  another 
a  fan  from  the  shape  of  the  ear  and  the  last 
a  rope  because  the  tail  fell  within  his  scope. 
And  so  they  disputed  because 

"Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right, 
They  all  were  in  the  wrong!" 

The  moral  of  the  poem  was  probably  not 
so  much  to  reveal  the  partial  conception  of 
the  whole  that  each  blind  man  received,  as 
it  was  to  teach  the  seeing  that  in  forming 
opinions  they  ought  to  know  the  whole  story. 
I  think,  nevertheless,  this  moral  might  well 
be  applied  to  the  blind  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively.  From  their  method  of  sensing 
objects  there  is  likely  to  develop  the  habit 
of  conceiving  things  in  parts  and  of  having 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  together  to  whole- 
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ness,  which  may  well  carry  over  into  the 
emotional  life  and  cause  maladjustments. 
Consider  also  the  fact  that  the  horizon  of 
the  blind  is  the  reach  of  the  fingers,  and  we 
have  a  potent  factor  for  the  development  of 
frustration  and  introversion. 

Another  aspect  of  blindness,  which,  per- 
haps, more  than  anything  else  creates  the 
need  for  intelligent  mental  hygiene,  appears 
when  we  are  confronted  with  young  people 
and,  sometimes,  with  older  people  who  lose 
their  sight  unexpectedly.  As  many  of  you 
probably  know,  blindness  has  come  to  be 
largely,  an  old-age  problem.  Two-thirds  of 
those  without  sight  in  this  country  are  over 
fifty  years  of  age  and  only  one-twelfth  are 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  Two-thirds  of 
the  blind  lose  their  sight  after  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  median  age  being  thirty-six. 
With  older  people  the  loss  of  sight  does  not 
always  create  serious  mental  difficulties. 
With  younger  people,  especially  those  in  the 
later  school  years,  there  is  always  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  adjustment.  Unless  we  can 
lead  those  who  lose  their  sight  to  its  com- 
plete acceptance,  there  is  likely  to  be  emo- 
tional maladjustment,  which  changes  the 
whole  of  life.  This  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  among  the  educators  of  the 
blind  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that  we  need  the 
guidance  and  help  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene. 

A  number  of  cases  of  this  type  come  to 
us  at  Perkins.  Most  of  them  are  young 
enough  to  be  fitted  into  the  school  life,  where 
the  routine  association  of  blinded  boys  and 
girls  finally  leads  to  acceptance  and  adjust- 
ment. From  time  to  time  we  have  persons 
beyond  school  age  whom  we  admit  to  the 
school  for  a  period  of  adjustment.  Such  a 
case  came  to  us  a  couple  of  years  ago — a 
nurse  who  lost  her  sight  through  an  automo- 
bile accident.  It  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
fronted and  we  worked  with  this  young 
woman  for  two  or  three  months,  but  were 
never  able  to  bring  about  complete  accept- 
ance. Since  other  complications,  due  to  the 
accident,  proved  incurable  and  after  this  was 
determined,   she   left   us    to   be    hospitalized. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  girl  who  had 
left  school,  before  completing  the  high  school 


course  who  had  also  lost  her  sight  in  an 
automobile  accident.  She  simply  would  not 
accept  blindness  as  her  permanent  fate.  She 
lived  in  another  state,  but  would  not  go  to 
the  state  school  because  she  was  afraid  her 
friends  would  think  her  queer,  if  she  had  to 
go  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  She  kept  her 
eyes  completely  bandaged  so  that  no  one 
could  see  them,  even  though  there  was  no 
necessity  of  this.  After  some  persuasion,  she 
was  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  Perkins.  Our 
first  step  was  to  make  her  remove  the 
bandages,  although  we  compromised  by 
allowing  her  to  wear  dark  glasses.  Next  we 
made  her  feel  that  she  could  work  within 
the  school  and  carry  on  a  definite  program, 
which  would  occupy  her  mind.  Our  third 
step  was  to  make  her  associate  with  pupils 
in  the  school  and,  gradually,  to  go  down 
town,  where  she  would  be  seen  by  other 
people.  Finally,  we  got  her  to  go  out  inde- 
pendently so  that  she  became  completely  ad- 
justed to  her  station  in  life  as  a  blind  person. 
She  has  now  returned  to  her  own  state 
school,  where  she  is  doing  excellent  work 
and  shows  a  fine  attitude.  We  feel  that  that 
was  a   successful   emotional  adjustment. 

We  are  working  on  a  somewhat  similar 
problem  with  a  boy,  who  lost  his  sight 
through  the  severance  of  the  optic  nerve  by 
a  bullet  wound.  This  case  has  a  great  many 
complications.  We  brought  the  boy  to 
Perkins  to  see  what  we  could  do  for  him, 
but  our  facilities  were  not  sufficient  for  such 
a  serious  case  so  we  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  Psychiatric  Department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  After  a  short 
stay  with  them,  he  was  able  to  fit  into  the 
school  life  and  he  is  carrying  on  his  work 
there,  although  he  has  to  come  under  the 
supervision  of  our  Personnel  Department, 
who  watch  him  with  great  care,  help  him  to 
meet  moments  of  depression  and  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  him  in  condition  to  carry  on  his  work. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  carry  this  case 
through  to  complete  social  adjustment  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
type  of  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 
and  shows  the  necessity  for  competent  under- 
standing of  what  can  be  done  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene  and  the  necessity  of  having 
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the  facilities  to  deal  with  such  problem  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  a  good  many  phases  of  life 
within  a  school  for  the  blind,  which  require 
intelligent  handling  from  the  point  of  view 
of  mental  hygiene.  Our  program  of  observa- 
tion and  guidance  must  begin  early  in  school 
life  to  avoid  the  formation  of  wrong  habits 
and  the  building  up  of  fears.  We  have  to  be 
sure  that  our  pupils  acquire  what  other  chil- 
dren learn  through  casual  visual  observation. 
They  must  be  carried  through  the  period 
when  they  learn  that  they  are  different  from 
other  children.  We  have,  of  course,  all  the 
difficulties  that  go  with  adolescence,  plus 
complications  which  arise  through  loss  of 
sight.  One  girl,  recently  in  difficulty,  wrote 
to  ask  forgiveness  "for  this  slip  up  the  moun- 
tain of  adolescence." 

As  our  pupils  approach  maturity,  they  are 
confronted  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  they  should  marry  and  later  they  become 
deeply  concerned  over  the  possibility  of 
earning  a  living  and  their  chances  in  the 
work-a-day  world  of  today.  Unless  all  these 
problems  are  brought  into  the  open,  they 
are  likely  to  lead  to  unhealthy  introspection 
and  to  build  up  a  sense  of  frustration.  Con- 
flicts arise  within  their  minds  and  the  con- 
viction that  life  holds  nothing  for  them 
thwarts  the  effort  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

Most  of  these  statements  have  been  from 
our  own  observation  of  a  school  population, 
which  averages  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  blind  boys  and  girls.  Perhaps,  to  make 
the  paper  more  comprehensive  I  should 
bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the  more 
definite  problems,  which  blind  people  and 
students  of  our  field  have  set  forth  to  prove 
that  blindness  is  an  adverse  personality  fac- 
tor. One  of  our  very  capable  teachers,  who 
is  without  sight,  presents  the  situation 
forcibly  by  citing  four  ways  in  which  blind- 
ness affects  personality:  1.  It  inhibits  normal 
physical  activity  and  limits  the  sources  of 
stimulation.     2.    It    thwarts    wish-fulfillment. 

3.  It  increases  nervous  and  physical   strain. 

4.  It    makes    the    individual    an    exceptional 
member  of  his  group. 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  lists  as  primary  charac- 


teristics of  blind  children:  1.  Lack  of  initia- 
tive due  to  emotional  blocking,  more  than 
for  physical  causes.  2.  Feelings  of  inferiority 
often  compensated  for  by  bravado.  3.  Worry 
about  the  present  and  future.  4.  A  varied 
phantasy  life  of  a  wish-fulfilling,  or  a  sadistic 
nature. 

The  two  men  who  have  written  most 
authoritatively  about  the  emotional  problems 
of  the  blind  are  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  whose 
study  is  a  Ph.D.  thesis  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  Ralph  V.  Merry,  whose  thesis. 
Problems  in  the  Education  of  Visujdly 
Handicapped  Children,  led  to  his  degree  of 
D.  Ed.,  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Harvard  University.  Both  of  these  men  are 
blind. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  claims  that  apart  from  the 
emotional  difficulties  which  are  common  to 
all  youth,  blind  or  seeing,  the  two  most  acute 
problems  in  dealing  with  the  blind  are:  1. 
Verbalism,  words  vs.  reality.  2.  The  phantasy 
life  of  the  blind. 

In  setting  forth  verbalism  as  a  problem  of 
the  blind,  Dr.  Cutsforth  does  not  blame  those 
without  sight  as  much  as  he  does  educators 
of  the  blind.  He  claims  that  this  tendency 
to  use  words  which  they  do  not  understand 
and  words  which  describe  experiences  which 
are  not  real  to  them  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
schools  try  to  convey  to  the  blind  the  ex- 
perience common  to  a  normal  seeing  child, 
instead  of  restricting  instruction  to  that 
which  can  be  realized  by  the  person  without 
sight.  "The  danger  of  this,"  he  states,  "is 
that  the  factual  content  in  each  case  is  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  others."  From 
this  instruction  they,  "the  blind,  have  no 
avenue  of  escape.  They  are  compelled  to 
continue  in  a  world  of  unreality.  The  danger 
of  this  is  that  it  causes  blind  children  to  dis- 
credit the  world  in  which  they,  themselves, 
live  and  the  experiences  which  they  can 
have,  and  causes  them  to  emulate  the  ex- 
periences of  others.  .  .  .  Right  then,"  Dr. 
Cutsforth  points  out,  "the  educational  system 
has  created  a  life-long  verbalizer  with  the 
personality  of  a  verbalizer,  who  dares  not 
trust  the  validity  of  his  own  experience. 
Living,  therefore,  in  a  world  which  he  cannot 
experience  destroys  the  possibility  of  inner 
harmony  and  leads  to  conflicts." 
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In  stressing  the  phantasy  life  of  the  blind, 
Dr.  Cutsforth  is  keeping  well  within  the 
field  of  emotional  involvement.  A  great  deal 
of  importance  is  now  placed  upon  the 
phantasy  life  of  a  child  and  means  must  be 
taken  to  guard  against  using  this  avenue  of 
escape  from  reality.  The  door  leading  to 
this  avenue  is  even  more  alluring  to  those 
without  sight.  "The  phantasy  life  of  the 
blind,"  claims  Cutsforth,  "does  not  arise 
from  a  primary  physical  disability,  but  it 
does  arise  from  the  social  relations  that  such 
a  disability  involves.  .  .  .  The  most  unfortun- 
ate aspect  of  phantasy  building  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  signal  of  social  mal- 
adjustment in  a  small  part  of  each  person- 
ality. On  the  contrary,  it  signifies  a  defective 
organization  of  the  whole  self.  Escape  into 
unreality  derives  its  nature  from  the  total 
situation  and  for  any  individual  the  greater 
part  of  the  environment  is  the  self.  The 
blind  are  chronic  phantasy  builders." 

Dr.  Merry  is  a  little  more  concrete  and 
not  quite  as  vigorous  in  his  attack  as  Dr. 
Cutsforth.  From  his  presentation  of  person- 
ality problems  I  select  two  as  illustrative  of 
his  attitude.  Both  are  practical  and  real. 
The  first  concerns  the  presence  of  certain 
tics  and  habit  spasms,  which  have  become 
so  closely  associated  with  lack  of  vision  that 
they  are  known  generally  as  "blindisms." 
The  more  common  of  these  mannerisms  are: 

1.  Rocking  the  body  backward  and  forward. 

2.  Putting  fingers  or  fists  into  the  eyes.  3. 
Twirling  rapidly  around  and  around.  4. 
Shaking  fingers  before  the  face.  5.  Holding 
head  bent  forward. 

After  pointing  out  that  not  all  blind  chil- 
dren exhibit  these  habits,  Dr.  Merry  writes, 
"Since  their  presence  strengthens  the  popular 
belief  that  those  without  sight  are  abnormal, 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent their  development.  Merry  feels  that 
there  is  a  causation  for  blindisms  that  ought 
to  be  studied  and  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent them  is  to  attack  the  problem  at  the 
source.  Many  feel  that  these  acts  are  substi- 
tutes for  natural  physical  activity  and  are 
accompanied  by  certain  experiences  of 
pleasure,  which  make  children  want  to  do 
them.  Frequently,  however,  they  are  mani- 
festations of  mental  difficulties  that  have  to 


be  resolved  through  mental  hygiene  and 
they  represent  danger  signals  which  must 
not  be  ignored." 

The  second  problem  which  Dr.  Merry 
presents  concerns  speech  disorders,  which 
seem  to  be  more  prominent  among  blind 
children  than  among  those  with  vision.  In 
surveys  of  two  large  institutions  for  the 
blind  Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield  Hawk  found  that 
forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  pupils  exhibited 
major  speech  defects.  "It  seems  probable," 
writes  Dr.  Merry,  "that,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  personality  diflficulties,  speech  dis- 
orders are  caused  more  frequently  from  con- 
ditions arising  from  lack  of  vision,  than  from 
blindness  itself.  Thus  the  tendency  among 
many  parents  to  regard  their  blind  children 
as  babies  much  longer  than  is  the  case  with 
their  seeing  children  may  be  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  presence  of  speech  defects, 
such  as  lisping  and  baby  talk.  .  .  .  Stuttering 
and  stammering  often  are  caused  by  emo- 
tional disturbances  and  mental  conflicts, 
which  have  to  be  eliminated  before  these  de- 
fects can  be  remedied.  It  is  possible  that 
the  conditions  resulting  from  blindness  are 
more  productive  of  these  emotional  disturb- 
ances than  are  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  majority  of  seeing  children." 

Before  closing  it  might  be  well  to  speak 
rather  definitely  on  some  of  the  tools  which 
we  use  in  dealing  with  mental  problems  of 
the  blind.  As  you  probably  all  know,  the 
Binet  tests  have  been  adapted  by  Professor 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
and  consultant  in  psychology  at  Perkins,  for 
use  with  the  blind.  Careful  adjustment  and 
adaptation  have  made  them  valuable  indexes 
of  mental  ability.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  working  on  the  adaptation  of  the  new 
1937  Terman  Scales,  so  that  teachers  of  the 
blind  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  more 
modern  method  of  mental  testing.  In  addi- 
tion, many  schools  use  achievement  tests  of 
various  types  and  some  of  them  have  been 
put  into  braille. 

A  number  of  personality  surveys  made  in 
schools  for  the  blind  have  produced  revealing 
results  and  have  been  helpful  in  developing 
problems,  notably  the  study  made  by  Dr. 
Anita  Muhl,  at  California,  and  an  extensive 
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study  of  the  blind  adolescent  made  by  Miss 
Gretta  Griffis  of  Chicago. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
the  most  recent  method  of  measurement  has 
been  the  application  of  the  Social  Maturity 
Scale,  developed  by  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Doll,  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  to  groups  of  blind  and  deaf 
children.  This  scale  has  been  developed  as 
an  objective  method  of  evaluating  the  level 
of  social  behavior.  After  trying  the  scale  on 
groups  of  normal  and  subnormal  children, 
Mrs.  Bradway  applied  it  to  handicapped 
children.  Her  object  was  "to  find  out  to 
what  extent  total  deafness,  total  blindness, 
and  severe  physical  crippling  are  social 
handicaps  and  which  of  these  is  the  greatest 
handicap." 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  give 
her  findings  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  "The 
results  for  the  two  groups  on  the  Social 
Maturity  Scale  showed  that  the  blind  were 
inferior  to  the  deaf  in  social  competence  and 
that  both  were  inferior  to  persons  not  so 
handicapped.  The  mean  social  quotient 
(S.  Q.)  for  the  deaf  subject  was  approxim- 
ately 80—10.  The  mean  S.  Q.  for  the  blind 
was  approximately  62 — 10.  In  other  words, 
the  deaf  showed  an  average  handicap  of 
about  20%,  and  the  blind  of  about  38%,  as 
compared  with  average  seeing  and  hearing 
children.  The  average  S.  Q.  for  the  deaf 
remained  approximately  80  for  each  life  age 
group,  showing  a  constant  retardation  from 
age  to  age.  The  S.  Q.'s  of  the  blind,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  some  tendency  to  de- 
crease with  age,  which  suggested  that  blind- 
ness results  in  cumulative  social  retardation. 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  we  found  that,  in  general, 
neither  deafness  nor  blindness  constituted  a 
permanent  bar  to  successful  performance  of 
the  items,  but,  rather,  resulted  in  a  delay  in 
successful  performance."  While  a  number 
of  children  failed  in  the  various  tests,  Mrs. 
Bradway  was  able  to  find  that  a  good  many 
blind  adults  were  able  to  pass  all  of  the 
items,  which  leads  her  to  state,  "Evidently, 
then,  blindness  alone  does  not  prevent  suc- 
cessful performance  of  any  of  the  items 
within  this  range."  While  Mrs.  Bradway 
states  that  "blindness  is,  apparently,  a 
greater  social  handicap  than  is  deafness,"  we 
are  not  quite  ready  to  admit  it  because  we 


have  used  the  Social  Maturity  Scale  with 
our  own  children  and  have  found  their 
S.  Q.'s  to  average  80,  which  compare  favor- 
ably with  her  report  for  the  deaf.  From  our 
point  of  view,  the  Social  Maturity  Scale  has 
value  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  discover 
deficiencies  in  our  children,  which  through 
greater  attention  may  be  remedied. 

While  these  various  methods  of  measuring 
are,  perhaps,  outside  the  true  field  of  mental 
hygiene,  they  are  necessary  steps  in  the  ap- 
proach to  that  area.  Over  and  beyond  them 
must  be  the  constant  study  of  the  children 
in  our  care,  corrective  programs  and  con- 
structive influences,  created  through  personal 
interviews  and  conferences.  I  wish  you 
might  know  the  careful  records  we  keep  of 
our  pupils'  progress  and  share  with  us  the 
conferences  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
their  personal  and  personality  problems. 

The  necessity  of  developing  the  mental 
hygiene  aspect  of  the  modern  educational 
program  for  the  blind  has  been  pressed  by 
various  blind  writers  and  educators.  Perhaps 
the  sharp  rapier  of  Dr.  Cutsforth  has  been 
thrust  most  deeply  into  the  vulnerable  spots 
of  our  program.  While  giving  credit  to  the 
first  director  of  Perkins  for  revolutionizing 
the  program  for  the  blind  a  hundred  years 
ago,  he  points  out  that  "since  that  time  his 
successors  have  satisfied  themselves  by 
imitating  the  material  achievements  of  that 
pioneer,  but  none  has  dared  to  go  beyond 
what  he  was  able  to  achieve  .  .  .  and  they 
have  lost  sight  of  the  blind  individuals  and 
of  the  fact  that  each  pupil  represents  a 
separate  and  individual  social  problem." 
"Samuel  Gridley  Howe  introduced,"  admits 
Dr.  Cufsforth,  "a  system  of  literary  and 
manual  training  when  he  founded  Perkins 
Institution.  The  blind  were  made  to  partici- 
pate in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  their  see- 
ing brothers  and  they  were  taught  to  engage 
in  the  industrial  activities  of  their  neighbors. 
A  hundred  years  later  the  blind  are  still 
laboring,  hopelessly,  with  their  problems  of 
personality  and  wrestling  ineffectually  with 
their   social  adjustment." 

Although  Dr.  Cutsforth  states  with  some 
positiveness  "the  creative  spirit  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  America  died  with  Samuel 
Gridley    Howe   in    1872,"    (which    should   be 
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1876  )and  "that  if  he  should  make  a  centen- 
nial visit  to  America,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  apply  the  torch  to  much  of  his  own  con- 
struction," we  who  carry  on  within  the 
realm  of  the  creation  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  would  want  to  consign  us  utterly  to  the 
flames. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  Dr.  Howe  should 
make  the  visit  to  Perkins  today,  that  Dr. 
Cutsforth  suggested,  he  would  greet,  rather 
appreciatively,  our  present  program,  especi- 
ally our  efforts  toward  adequate  mental 
hygiene.  I  think  he  would  approve  of  our 
psychiatric  social  worker  who  builds  up  a 
relationship  between  the  family  and  the 
school,  and  brings  to  us  the  background 
upon  which  we  must  build  in  erecting  the 
structure  of  youth.  I  think  that  he  would 
give  his  blessing  to  the  psychometric  work 
being  developed  as  a  means  of  understanding 
our  task,  and  the  material  which  we  receive, 
and  that  he  would  approve  of  the  psycho- 
logical work  which  is  being  done  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  maladjustments  which 
blindness  brings  to  each  individual  in  varying 
scope  and  intensity. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  he  would  look  with 
favor  upon  our  clinical  work  in  speech  cor- 
rection and  upon  our  program  of  physio- 
therapy, where  we  try  to  overcome  the 
"blindisms"  and  physical  manifestations  of 
a  lost  sense.  I  am  certain,  also,  that  he 
would  endorse  our  extensive  program  of 
outside  activities  that  we  are  developing  to 
keep  our  pupils  normal  and  the  growing 
contacts  with  the  seeing  world  for  which 
they  must  fit  themselves  and  of  our  co- 
operation with  all  the  hospital  and  institu- 
tional resources  that  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand for  building  up  the  well-being  and  the 
welfare  of  our  pupils. 


Month  by  month  we  meet  together,  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  personnel 
work  of  Perkins,  at  a  large  table  in  the 
Board  Room  to  discuss  from  the  respective 
angles  of  our  specialties  the  various  aspects 
of  pupils'  difificulties,  so  that  working  to- 
gether we  may  bring  a  full-rounded  program 
of  rehabilitation,  guidance,  and  adjustments 
to  the  needs  of  our  boys  and  girls.  As  we 
sit  at  this  table  and  discuss,  seriously,  their 
problems,  there  hangs  above  us  the  portrait 
of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  I  have  a  con- 
fident feeling  that  modest  and  unfulfilled  as 
our  work  is.  Dr.  Howe  is  looking  down  upon 
it  with  the  benediction  of  his  great  person- 
ality. 

In  many  ways  his  is  the  abiding  and  sus- 
taining spirit,  which  keeps  Perkins  con- 
stantly moving  forward  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  its  goal  and  the  fulfillment  of  its 
aim,  which  has  been  stated  to  be:  The  aim 
of  Perkins  Institution  is  to  prepare  our 
young  people  to  lead  poised  and  purposeful 
lives.  Poised,  in  that  they  are  to  be  kept 
free  from  the  mannerisms  which  are,  often, 
a  greater  handicap  than  defective  vision. 
They  are  to  be  taught  to  stand  firmly  upon 
their  feet,  confident  of  their  ability  to  face 
life  squarely.  Purposeful,  in  that  they  will 
have  the  conviction  of  a  real  and  worth  while 
purpose  in  life.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
help  them  find  that  purpose.  This  means 
that  we  must  study  the  traits  and  character- 
istics of  each  pupil,  until  we  find  out  what 
is  the  best  contribution  that  each  can  make 
to  society,  and  how  we  can  guide  each  one 
into  the  most  useful  and  satisfying  life.  To 
my  mind  that  is  our  great  challenge  and  in 
meeting  it  we  must  muster  all  the  forces  that 
constitute  an  adequate  mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram. 
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HOW  EFFECTIVE  IS  OUR  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville 

Principal,  The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Staunton,  Virginia 


This  paper  Is  based  upon  a  total  of  415  responses  received  from  two  questionnaires 
which  were  sent  to  43  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  24  public  school  systems 
operating  day  classes  for  the  blind. 


Much  has  been  said,  and  is  daily  being 
reiterated,  concerning  outworn  educational 
procedures  and  traditional  dogmas  versus  a 
newer  philosophy  which  recognizes  the  child 
as  an  individual  who  loves,  feels,  thinks,  and 
experiences.  We  are  told  that,  in  our  rapidly 
changing  world,  there  must  be  found  a  new 
approach  to  education  which  will  be  based 
upon  understanding  and  an  insight  into  the 
personality  of  the  individual  child.  Recog- 
nizing the  child's  natural  endowments,  and 
taking  into  consideration  individual  differ- 
ences, a  program  of  activities,  both  curricular 
and  extra-curricular,  such  as  will  develop  the 
intellect,  train  muscular  skill,  cultivate  char- 
acter and  personality,  build  up  a  functioning 
social  philosophy,  create  proper  attitudes  and 
appreciations,  and  imbue  with  correct  health 
and  personal  habits,  must  be  woven  into  a 
balanced,  harmonious  pattern  of  child  growth. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Charters  states  that,  in  the 
earlier  days,  "boys  and  girls  were  good  or 
bad.  We  accepted  their  goodness  and 
spanked  their  badness."  But  today's  philoso- 
phy is,  "The  good  school  finds  children  living 
and  leads  them  into  even  richer  living." 

As  an  individual  cannot  live  to  himself 
alone,  so  a  school  cannot  exist  as  a  segregated 
unit — it  must  reach  back  into  the  trends  of 
change  in  family  life  and  forward  into  the 
future  status  of  the  child  as  a  happy,  con- 
tributing citizen.  The  two  foremost  ques- 
tions our  schools  must  consider  are.  Are  all 
the  children  here  who  belong  here?  When 
they  leave  will  they  be  the  better  for  having 
been  here? 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
the  two  questionnaires  were  adapted  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Virginia  School.  The  spon- 
taneous and  enthusiastic  response  was  most 


gratifying    and    I    sincerely    thank   each    one 
who  participated. 

Answers  were  received  from  thirty-five 
residential  schools,  including  Honolulu  and 
Puerto  Rico,  nine  public  school  systems  oper- 
ating twelve*day  classes  for  the  blind,  and 
twelve  personal  letters,  totaling  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  personal  responses.  The  com- 
ments showed  not  only  a  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  question  but  a  keen  pro- 
fessional insight  into  the  needs  of  the  blind 
child. 

One  school  made  copies  of  the  question- 
naire and  returned  an  answer  from  each 
stafif  member  and  from  one  sixteen-year-old 
pupil,  sixty  in  all.  From  another  school  came 
this  reply,  "Thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  knowing  how  my  senior  biology  class  felt 
about  the  items  on  your  questionnaire."  In- 
cluded were  the  items  listed  under  the  cap- 
tions "Very  Important,"  "Important,"  and 
"Not  Important."  You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  opinions  of  these  pupils  coin- 
cided ninety  per  cent  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  instructors.  So  valuable  and 
stimulating  were  the  numerous  contributions 
that  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  quote  them 
all. 

We  will  first  consider  the  statistical  reports 
returned  by  the  superintendents.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  educable  visually  handi- 
capped children  in  the  thirty-three  states  and 
two  territories  is  5,933.  Of  these,  4,221  are 
now  enrolled  in  residential  schools,  129  in 
public  schools,  and  2)6Z  in  the  twelve^iday 
classes  for  the  blind,  or  a  total  of  4,713.  This 
shows  that  approximately  79%  of  the  known 
educable  blind  children  are  attending  school. 
Just  how  accurate  this  percentage  might 
prove  if  each  State  were  equipped  with  field 
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agents  is  a  matter  of  surmise.  At  our  most 
optimistic,  then,  we  may  assume  that  our 
school  program  can  be  not  more  than  79% 
effective. 

Over  a  period  of  ten  years,  1,392  students 
have  graduated  from  the  thirty-five  residential 
schools,  156  from  public  schools,  and  48  from 
the  twelve/day  classes  for  the  blind,  averag- 
ing 3.3%  of  the  enrollment  per  year.  Of 
these  220,  or  13.6%,  have  graduated  from 
colleges,  there  are  now  204  students  enrolled 
in  colleges,  and  many  others  have  had  some 
college  training.  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber enrolled,  this  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  best  public  school  systems.  Records 
reveal  the  fact  that  our  visually  handicapped 
surpass  their  seeing  classmates  in  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  in  scholastic  attainment.  Since 
a  school  is  judged  by  its  pupil-product,  do  not 
these  statements  tend  to  validate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  school  program? 

Data  concerning  placement  and  pupils 
gainfully  employed  was  very  meager.  To 
just  what  extent  should  or  can  our  schools 
concern  themselves  with  this  follow-up  pro- 
gram? We  trust  the  future  holds  the  solu- 
tion, when  placement  possibilities  will  be  a 
reality  and  the  vocational  guidance  programs 
in  our  schools  can  be  more  effective. 

It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I  approach 
an  analysis  of  the  "27  items,"  related  to  child 
growth,  which  were  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration as  "Purposes  of  the  School."  In 
general,  though  with  a  certain  degree  of 
reluctance,  the  questionnaires  were  filled 
out  as  requested.  Many  felt,  and  justly  so, 
that  some  items  overlapped,  were  of  equal 
importance,  or  belonged  to  different  classifi- 
cations. But  isn't  this  interdependence  a 
challenge  life  offers  in  every  field  of  activity? 
One  superintendent  stated  that  his  teachers 
could  not  defend  their  choice  without  going 
out  on  a  limb.  Another  superintendent  classi- 
fied the  items  as,  (1)  Vaguely  noble  aims, 
(2)  Brass  tacks,  (3)  Charming  aims,  (4) 
Doubtful  aims,  and  (5)  Low  aims.  One  in- 
structor matter-of-factly  stated  his  assump- 
tion that  his  rankings  were  in  no  way  valid 
saying,  "The  fault  lies  not  with  me,  but  with 
the  questionnaire,"  and  then  proceeded  in  a 
splendid  manner  to  give  his  analysis.     I  felt 


that  each  comment  was  made  in   the   spirit 
of  good  will  and  hearty  cooperation. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  much  serious  thinking  was  done.  What- 
ever your  opinion  as  to  the  "items"  and  the 
possibility,  or  impossibility,  of  giving  them 
categorical  ranking,  you  recognized  the  value 
of  the  question,  "per  se,"  and  gave  it  careful 
attention.  Several  of  the  instructors  spoke 
of  the  intellectual  stimulation  received  from 
the  study.  A  teacher  in  Honolulu  expressed 
her  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  refreshing 
herself  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  school.  At 
least  three  of  the  schools  used  the  question- 
naires as  a  basis  of  faculty  study  before  re- 
plying. If  we  stopped  here,  without  further 
comment,  the  study  would  have  been  worth- 
while. As  Wilfred  Eberhart  so  aptly  ex- 
pressed it,  "Its  value  lies  in  the  grist  it 
provides  for  the  teachers'  mill." 

In  setting  up  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  our  school  program,  an  effort 
was  made  to  limit  the  items  to  avoid  cumber- 
someness,  yet  make  them  sufficiently  in- 
clusive to  determine  ultimate  goals.  The 
twenty-seven  items  did  not  attempt  to  sug- 
gest what  subjects  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum,  how  the  various  problems 
of  teaching  should  be  met,  or  in  what  manner 
individual  differences  should  be  cared  for. 
They  did,  however,  attempt  to  clarify  our 
thoughts  as  to  the  motivating  impulses  of  all 
three.  The  purposes  for  which  such  an 
evaluation  are  used  may  vary  with  different 
schools  and  with  individual  needs  within  the 
school,  but  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  check 
for  effectiveness  alone.  Unless  it  aids  in 
setting  up  criteria  which  will  motivate  the 
school  program,  its  chief  purpose  has  been 
lost. 

Let  us  analyze  the  sheets  which  have  been 
passed  to  you.  (See  Sheets  No.  1  and  No.  2 
at  conclusion  of  paper.)  In  working  out 
these  scores,  due  weight  was  given  to  every 
answer  regardless  of  the  system  used  in 
ranking  or  grouping.  You  will  note  that 
the  scores  are  indicated  in  three  columns,  1 
through  10,  11  through  20,  and  21  through  27. 
Sheet  No.  2  gives  the  exact  rating  of  the 
items,  provided  you  wish  to  evaluate  them 
upon  a  different  basis. 
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The  first  ten  items  received  a  relatively 
higher  rating  in  the  first  grouping  than  in 
the  other  two.  By  your  own  evaluation, 
you  have  agreed  that  mental  and  physical 
health  are  of  prime  importance  if  our  school 
is  to  function  eflfectively.  This  makes  possible 
the  maximum  development  of  the  third  item, 
"The  ability  to  think  logically  and  clearly," 
which  will  aid  the  child  in  encountering  and 
solving  his  life  situations.  The  next  three, 
"Good  personal  habits — overcoming  'blind- 
isms,'  inhibitions,"  "Pleasing  personality 
traits"  and  "Ideals,  a  purpose  which  gives 
meaning  to  life,"  enable  the  child  to  live 
happily  with  himself  and  others,  to  fit  into 
the  social  scheme  as  an  upright  citizen. 
Numbers  seven  and  eight,  "Work  habits  of 
promptness,  thoroughness  and  industry"  and 
"Ability  to  meet  new  situations  without  fear," 
develop  in  the  child  those  habits  and  abilities 
which  make  possible  a  useful  life.  I  would 
interpret  these  as  including  such  suggested 
items  as  self-reliance  and  independence. 
Numbers  nine  and  ten,  "Ability  to  make 
worthwhile  use  of  leisure  time"  and  "Sensible 
recognition  of  abilities  and  limitations,"  build 
up  within  the  child  the  sense  of  confidence 
in  and  respect  for  himself  as  an  individual. 

In  the  first  group  of  ten  items,  you,  as 
educators  of  the  visually  handicapped,  have 
put  "first  things  first."  Without  minimizing 
the  importance  of  other  habits  and  the  neces- 
sity for  certain  skills,  you  have  set  your  goals 
on  a  high  plane.  These  are  not  mere  ab- 
stractions, as  some  have  been  pleased  to  call 
them,  but  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  which 
life  is  made.  They  can  and  should  motivate 
the  entire  school  program.  Every  activity  in 
your  school  and  every  subject  in  your  cur- 
riculum will  contribute  directly  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objectives  to  just  the  degree 
you  believe  in  them  and  accept  them  as 
your  own. 

In  the  next  group,  eleven  through  twenty- 
two  you  will  find  a  relatively  higher  rating  in 
the  second  column.  "The  ability  to  speak 
and  write  good  English,"  "An  intellectual 
curiosity  which  carries  over  into  adult  life," 
and  "Knowledge  of  the  social  amenities" 
make  an  individual  intelligently  interesting 
and  a  social  asset.  They  are  highly  cultural, 
as  well  as  practical,  attainments.     Item  four- 


teen, "Guidance  into  a  particular  vocation," 
will  become  more  and  more  significant  as 
time  goes  on.  This  item  received  more  com- 
ments, perhaps,  than  any  other.  On  Sheet 
No.  2,  you  will  notice  how  uniformly  this 
was  ranked  throughout.  It  is  not  by  chance, 
then,  that  it  falls  as  the  central,  or  pivotal, 
item. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  technical 
skill,  "Thorough  mastery  of  Braille,"  rates  as 
highly  important.  To  my  mind  this  indicates 
a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  thorough- 
ness in  developing  certain  skills,  without 
which  an  educational  program  is  incomplete. 
The  next  three  items,  "Wide  interest  in  cur- 
rent events,  history,  geography,"  "Self-ex- 
pression, originality,"  and  "Ability  for  leader- 
ship, initiative,"  have  to  do  with  the  realm  of 
expansion.  They  are  the  resultants  of  growth 
during  the  formative  years  and  reveal  them- 
selves in  varying  forms  of  success  in  maturity. 

The  next  four,  "Ability  to  read  with  speed 
and  fluency,"  "Ear  training  for  comprehen- 
sion," "Ability  to  appreciate  good  music," 
and  "Ability  to  spell  correctly,"  are  refine- 
ments of  learning  which  contribute  largely  to 
an  individual's  personal  satisfaction  and  his 
cultural  rating.  I  would  like  to  say  here 
that  the  inclusion  of  certain  subjective  ma- 
terial was  largely  symbolic  of  all  subject 
matter.  This  is  in  answer  to  inquiries  why 
science,  domestic  arts,  appreciation  of  good 
literature,  and  other  subjects,  were  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  items. 

The  term  "Ear  training  for  comprehen- 
sion" was  questioned  several  times.  May  I 
explain  by  giving  an  illustration:  Last  ses- 
sion, at  the  Virginia  School,  a  class  in  correc- 
tive speech  was  incorporated  into  the  cur- 
riculum. In  examining  causes  of  incorrect 
speech  in  this  particular  group,  it  was  found 
that  incorrect  hearing  was  the  greatest  con- 
tributing factor.  Further  investigation  dis- 
closed that,  while  some  of  these  children  had 
slightly  impaired  hearing,  the  greater  number 
of  speech  defects  were  caused  by  careless 
listening  habits.  This  led  us  to  believe  that 
we  should  strive  for  intelligent  active  atten- 
tion, and  for  a  more  careful  check  upon  the 
hearing  comprehension  of  the  child.  We  have 
used   the    Talking    Book   extensively    in    this 
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study  of  "hearing  comprehension."  We 
found  it  of  special  value  because  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  reading,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  machine  as  to  speed  and  valume. 

The  last  five  items  rated  most  highly  in 
the  third,  or  lowest,  bracket.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  various  teachers  that  number  twenty- 
three,  "Mastery  of  subject  matter  through 
formal  drill,"  has  its  place  in  the  mastering 
of  certain  fundamentals.  Others  contended 
that  this  item  is  a  method  of  teaching  and, 
therefore,  has  no  place  under  purposes  of 
the  school.  My  reply  to  this  is,  methods  of 
teaching  are  the  determining  differences  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  philosophies  of 
education.  If  we  preach  the  new  and  prac- 
tice the  old,  of  what  benefit  is  our  knowledge? 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  no  school  system 
can  be  better  than  its  teachers — their  ideals, 
their  personality,  their  influence,  their  ability 
to  teach  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

"Ability  to  work  arithmetic  problems  cor- 
rectly" is  again  symbolic  of  traditional  ten- 
dencies, when  a  subject  was  considered  an 
end  in  itself.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  subject  matter 
for,  though  it  may  be  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
we  do  need  a  means  to  gain  an  end.  There 
was  a  splendid  response  from  the  teachers 
of  music  regarding  number  twenty-five.  The 
general  sentiment  was  that  while  "Mastery  of 
music  as  a  vocation"  might  rate  highly  in  in- 
dividual cases,  music,  as  a  rule,  is  an  avoca- 
tion of  the  blind.  Number  twenty-six,  "A 
record  of  high  grades,"  was  considered  the 
logical  outcome  for  pupils  of  ability  but  not  a 
worthy  aim  of  the  school.  Number  twenty- 
seven  received  little  or  no  comment. 

Among  suggested  additional  items  were: 
acquisition  of  desirable  habits;  social  ethics; 
appreciation  of  good  literature;  independence; 
cooperation;  tolerance  with  limitations  of 
sighted  people;  wise  economy;  graciousness; 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  etc. 

That  you  may  know  how  closely  the  out- 
comes of  the  questionnaires  coincide  with 
expressed  opinions,  I  will  quote  a  few  com- 
ments from  the  various  schools: 

California  School:  I  feel  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  school  program  is  to  get  the 
child  on   a   sound  basis   both   physically   and 


mentally  first.  ...  If  this  is  done  the  child 
will  be  more  receptive  to  the  personality  de- 
velopment we  are  striving  for  in  our  chil- 
dren. 

Florida  School:  I  think  personality  traits 
and  work  habits  should  be  developed  first.  .  .  . 
If  these  are  thoroughly  mastered  the  voca- 
tions will  be  a  natural  result. 

Perkins  Institution:  To  me  attitudes  are 
very  important.  If  a  pupil  has  the  proper 
attitude  towards  his  work,  his  teacher,  and 
himself,  he  has  gone  a  long  way  towards 
developing  into  the  right  type  of  adult,  re- 
gardless of  his  intellectual  ability. 

Arizona  School:  For  the  rank  and  file, 
we  are  trying  to  give  each  student  a  founda- 
tion that  will  best  equip  him  for  the  exigen- 
cies and  emergencies  of  adult  life. 

Virginia  School:  Personality  and  friends 
rank  above  knowledge  and  skills.  The  de- 
velopment of  wide  interests  and  appreciations 
may  rescue  a  blind  child  from  a  life  of  nar- 
rowed existence. 

New  York  Institute:  The  most  important 
things  are,  of  course,  the  most  difficult  to 
teach.  What  is  it  that  gives  a  man  a  fine 
idealism? — an  ability  to  face  facts  and  ad- 
just them  for  his  own  advantage  and  the 
advantage  of  others?  Futile  perhaps  even 
to  ask  why  some  people  are  generous,  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly  while  others  are  the  re- 
verse, yet  it  is  this  sort  of  character  moulding 
which  I  believe  is  most  vital  in  any  human 
society.  Success  in  any  other  direction  can 
scarcely  be  called  success. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School:  Ideals  and 
ideas  must  precede  action  and  nothing  will 
come  out  as  it  should  (e  duco)  unless  the 
person  is  healthy  in  mind  and  body. 

Kansas  School:  Perhaps  the  ideal  school 
situation  would  be  the  proper  balancing  of 
personality  development  and  mastery  of  sub- 
ject matter. 

Maryland  School:  I  think  the  traits  which 
make  a  person  self-reliant  and  socially  minded 
and  at  ease  are  more  important  than  factual 
knowledge,  although  I  realize  that  each  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  other. 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
Staunton,  Virgfinia 

March  5,  1938 

Dear  Co-Worker: 

At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  I  have  been  requested  to  present  a  paper 
on  "How  Effective  is  Our  School  Program?"  In  preparation  for  a  part  of  this,  I  have 
prepared  a  Hst  of  the  purposes  of  the  school  to  be  evaluated  by  instructors  of  the  blind. 
This  list  vi^as  adapted  by  my  faculty  from  a  similar  list  used  by  Dr.  Dwight  L.  Arnold, 
Director  of  Guidance  and  Research,  Lakewood  Schools,  Ohio,  in  his  study  of  "Parents 
and  the  Purposes  of  the  School." 

Will  you  kindly  ask  the  members  of  your  staff  to  check  these  and  return  as  soon  as 
convenient?    I  would  appreciate  having  them  by  April  15th. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  following  information: 

1.  Approximately  how  many  educable  blind  children  of  school  age  in  your  State 

2.  Have  you  a  compulsory  attendance  law 

3.  What  is  your  enrollment,  girls ,  boys 


4.  How  many  of  your  students  have  graduated  in  the  past  ten  years  from  your  school 
,  public  school ,  college 

5.  How  many  now  attending  public  school ,  college 

6.  Of  those  who  left  without  graduating,  during  the  past  ten  years,  approximately  how 
many  are  now  gainfully  employed 

7.  Please  underscore  the  words  best  describing  reasons  for  leaving,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  with  approximate  per  cent: 

graduated ;   mentally   retarded ;   physically   unfit ; 

incorrigible ;  left  to  attend  other  schools ;  ceased  to  progress 

in  courses  offered ;  other  reasons 

Thanking  you,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 


Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville, 

Principal. 
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PURPOSES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Below  are  28  items  related  to  child  growth.  Will  you  kindly  number  them  in  the 
order  of  what  you  consider  their  importance  as  "Purposes  of  the  School."  No.  1  ranking 
highest?    Add  others  if  desired. 

tX. Pleasing  personality  traits. 

/. Mental  health,  emotional  stability,  poise. 

„-. Ability  to  think  logically  and  clearly. 

*:.,^....Mastery  of  subject  matter  through  formal  drill. 

^. Ideals,  a  purpose  which  gives  meaning  to  life. 

;?r.....Physical  well-being,  good  health. 

/../.....Ability  to  speak  and  write  good  English. 

«^.a...Ear  training  for  comprehension. 

V..u«...A  record  of  high  grades. 

/..5.... Knowledge  of  the  social  amenities. 

Z>^... Thorough  mastery  of  Braille. 

f-. Good  personal  habits — overcoming  "blindisms,"  inhibitions. 

/..Si... .Ability  for  leadership,  initiative. 

7. Work  habits  of  promptness,  thoroughness  and  industry. 

.....^..-,v„.. Ability  to  work  arithmetic  problems  correctly. 
....7...i;d.... Guidance  into  a  particular  vocation. 

.'..^....Wide  interest  in  current  events,  history,  geography. 

.^.7.....Ability  to  appreciate  good  music. 

/.f.....Ability  to  read  with  speed  and  fluency. 

/,):;{.... Sensible  recognition  of  abilities  and  limitations. 

/.!^....Self-expression,  originality. 

.^..^....Ability  to  read  Latin,  French,  or  German. 

.^. Ability  to  meet  new  situations  without  fear. 

y?!.....Ability  to  make  worthwhile  use  of  leisure  time. 

„..J3«:5[n..Mastery  of  music  as  a  vocation. 

/.2^.;.. Stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  to  carry  over  into  adult  life. 

2-.3^..Ability  to  spell  correctly. 


Name Position 

School ^**«- 

Remarks : 


Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 

Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Principal 
Department  for  the  Blind,  V.  S.  D.  B., 
Staunton,  Virginia. 


(11-20) 

(21-27) 

11 

2 

42 

2 
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SHEET  No.  1 

(1-10) 

1.  Mental  health,   emotional  stability,  poise 332 

2.  Physical   well-being,    good   health 300 

3.  Ability   to   think   logically   and    clearly 293  40 

4.  Good   personal    habits — overcoming    "blindisms,"    inhibi- 

tions      272 

5.  Pleasing   personality   traits    270 

6.  Ideals,  a  purpose  which  gives  meaning  to  life 267 

7.  Work  habits  of  promptness,  thoroughness  and  industry..  231 

8.  Ability  to  meet  new  situations   without  fear 192 

9.  Ability  to  make  worthwhile  use  of  leisure  time 154 

10.  Sensible  recognition  of  abilities   and  limitations 151 

11.  Ability  to  speak  and  write  good   English 156 

12.  Stimulate  intellectual   curiosity  to  carry  over  into  adult 

life  126 

13.  Knowledge  of  the  social  amenities 118 

14.  Guidance  into  a  particular   vocation   Ill 

15.  Thorough   mastery   of    Braille    101 

16.  Wide  interest  in  current  events,  history,  geography 46 

17.  Self  expression,  originality   79 

18.  Ability  for  leadership,    initiative   67 

19.  Ability  to  read  with  speed  and  fluency 69 

20.  Ear  training  for  comprehension   63 

21.  Ability   to  appreciate   good   music    28 

22.  Ability   to   spell   correctly   38 

23.  Mastery  of  subject  matter  through  formal  drill 39 

24.  Ability  to  work  arithmetic  problems  correctly 28 

25.  Mastery  of  music   as   a   vocation 9 

26.  A  record  of   high   grades   14 

27.  Ability  to  read  Latin,   French,   German 13 


59 

3 

68 

7 

51 

9 

77 

2 

129 

10 

145 

17 

141 

21 

168 

6 

172 

18 

175 

22 

160 

44 

165 

52 

234 

43 

202 

23 

194 

57 

188 

74 

166 

83 

151 

134 

142 

125 

78 

195 

69 

226 

48 

250 

36 

280 

13 

281 
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Oregon  School:  This  is  a  most  interesting 
study  and  one  that  should  prove  eminently- 
worthwhile.  It  is  my  opinion  that  your 
third  point,  ability  to  think  clearly,  is  a  matter 
of  heredity  rather  than  training;  though 
schools  may  help  to  develop  the  child's  use 
of  his  inherent  mental  equipment. 

Oklahoma  School:  There  are  many  defi- 
nitions of  Education  that  are  good.  I  am 
very  fond  of  Hughs.  He  states  that  "Educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  the  talents  and 
faculties  of  mind,  body  and  spirit."  Accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  the  "spirit"  idea  has 
been  more  or  less  omitted  from  your  list. 
I  think  that  one's  temper,  mood,  courage, 
and  disposition  is  to  be  considered  and  feel 
that  we  as  educators  are  able  to  influence 
the  pupil,  or  at  least  emphasize  greatly  the 
importance  of  the  proper  spirit  in  which  a 
thing  should  be  done.    The  pupils  are  to  be 


taught   to    cultivate  habits    which   make    for 

teamwork,   courage,  politeness,   cheerfulness, 

respect     and     the  determination     to     suc- 
ceed. 

Texas:  I  believe  that  the  child  of  average 
intelligence  will  readily  gain  the  required 
knowledge  of  each  standard  grade  if  the 
personal  characteristics  and  social  propensi- 
ties  are   properly   developed. 

This  paper  is  your  paper  and  the  results 
speak  for  themselves.  I  feel  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  visually  handicapped  is  in  safe 
keeping.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  be 
affiliated  with  a  group  which,  while  highly 
professionally  minded,  can  still  retain  a  sane 
and  wholesome  grasp  upon  the  ideals  and 
the  realities  of  life.  I  feel  richly  repaid 
for  every  hour  spent  upon  this  study  and 
trust  it  may,  in  some  measure,  serve  as  a 
contribution  to  the  work. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND   CHILDREN  IN  REGULAR 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES 

Dr.  p.  C.  Potis 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Our  aim  in  the  education  of  blind  children 
should  be  to  prepare  them  through  normal 
living  for  a  normal  after-school  life.  There- 
fore, since  our  schools  are  boarding  schools 
and  the  pupils  are  together  during  most  of 
the  time  for  several  years,  it  seems  wise  to 
give  them  as  much  opportunity  as  possible 
for  ordinary  contacts  with  seeing  persons. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done 
is  by  arranging  for  them  to  attend  public 
schools  for  one  or  more  years  before  they 
graduate  from  high  school.  This  enables 
them  to  work  normally  with  seeing  children 
of  their  own  age,  to  find  out  what  they  have 
done,  are  doing  and  expect  to  do  after  they 
leave  school;  to  learn  what  they  are  thinking 
about  and  how  they  feel  about  vital  prob- 
lems. The  blind  child  need  not  be  very 
different  except  as  his  environment  has  made 
him  so,  and  if  he  is  different  he  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  and  encouragement 


to  learn  to  feel,  think  and  act  like  the  see- 
ing persons  about  him.  Of  course,  where 
there  are  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public 
school  system,  many  of  these  problems  are 
solved;  but  there  are  such  classes  in  only  a 
few  places.  If  a  pupil  has  become  or  is  be- 
coming institutionalized,  then  he  should  get 
away  from  the  residential  school  if  possible. 
The  amount  of  time  which  he  should  spend 
there  depends  upon  many  different  factors. 
Some  few  blind  children  who  have  ideal 
home  surroundings  may  be  able  to  get  all  of 
their  education,  or  at  least  that  following  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  periods  in  regular 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  In  order  to 
make  this  possible,  however,  they  would  have 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  assistance  at  home 
either  from  members  of  the  family  or  a  tutor. 
Others  may  be  able  to  make  the  trarisition 
when  they  are  ready  for  junior  or  senior  high 
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school,  and  still  others  may  attend  the  public 
schools  for  only  the  last  one  or  two  years. 

Superintendents  and  parents  in  different 
places  have  tried  every  different  plan  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Consequently, 
some  are  in  favor  of  such  education  and  some 
are  opposed.  Of  those  who  favor  training  in 
the  public  schools,  some  think  that  children 
should  live  at  home  for  the  last  one  or  two 
years  and  go  to  school  from  there;  others 
think  that  they  should  live  at  the  residential 
school  and  go  to  public  school;  and  still 
others  think  that  some  pupils  should  do  the 
one  thing  and  others  should  do  the  other.  Of 
forty-six  superintendents  responding  to  a 
recent  questionnaire,  fifteen  favored  the  first 
plan,  eight  favored  the  second  and  thirteen 
favored  the  third. 

Any  of  these  plans  will  work  successfully 
if  properly  administered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  course  of  study  which  the  student  has  pur- 
sued at  the  school  for  the  blind  must  conform 
closely  with  that  of  the  public  school  which 
he  is  to  attend.  Second,  he  must  have  mas- 
tered the  subject  matter  which  is  prerequisite 
to  that  which  he  is  to  study  in  the  public 
school.  Third,  he  must  have  learned  ta  do 
individual  work  effectively.  Fourth,  he  must 
have  assistance  from  some  one  who  is  com- 
petent to  help  him  with  work  which  he  can- 
not do  by  himself.  Fifth,  he  must  prepare 
all  of  his  lessons  regularly  every  day  or  make 
up  any  work  which  is  missed.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  satisfy  all  of  these  require- 
ments in  the  case  of  pupils  living  at  the  resi- 
dential school.  If  the  course  of  study  does 
not  correspond  closely  enough  with  that  of 
the  public  school,  it  may  be  altered  to  suit. 
Required  subjects  which  cannot  be  studied 
successfully  by  most  blind  students  by  public 
school  methods  should  be  taken  at  the  school 
for  the  blind.  It  is  best  to  complete  whatever 
courses  in  mathematics  are  to  be  taken,  at 
the  residential  school  because  of  the  amount 
of  blackboard  work  usually  done  in  public 
school.  Geometry  is  gradually  going  out  of 
fashion  but  many  pupils  take  a  second  year 
■_  of  algebra.  In  such  cases  this  course  should 
''  be  planned  so  that  this  may  be  completed  be- 
fore they  go  to  public  school.  Chemistry 
should  probably  not  be  taken  by  very  many 
blind  students,  but  they  can  do  good  work  in 


general  science,  physics  and  biology  if  they 
are  paired  off  with  seeing  classmates  in  the 
laboratory.  In  the  latter  subject  the  study 
of  preserved  specimens  and  models  can  take 
the  place  of  microscopic  work  and  drawing  to 
a  large  extent.  An  outline  of  study  similar 
to  that  prepared  for  general  science  should  be 
provided  for  physics  and  biology.  Those 
students  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  de- 
pending to  a  large  extent  upon  their  teachers 
and  classmates  must  develop  more  initiative 
and  self  reliance  and  they  must  learn  to  make 
good  use  of  their  time.  Because  so  many 
different  textbooks  are  used,  not  only  in  the 
different  states  but  even  in  the  different 
schools  within  the  same  state,  it  cannot  be 
hoped  that  all  of  these  will  be  put  into  braille. 
Therefore,  there  will  always  be  considerable 
material  which  must  be  read  to  the  pupils 
and  a  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  do  this 
who  can  help  them  with  any  of  their  sub- 
jects. This  teacher  should  also  see  to  it  that 
all  lessons  are  prepared  regularly  and  that 
the  students  do  not  attempt  or  continue  work 
which  they  cannot  carry  on  successfully. 

Occasionally  a  pupil  may  be  found  who  is 
unable  to  do  satisfactory  work  above  a  certain 
grade  level.  One  of  our  schools  from  which 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  have 
been  going  to  public  high  school  every  year 
for  the  part  fourteen  years  has  been  progres- 
sive enough  so  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  send  to  a  vocational  school  those  few 
who  are  unable  to  complete  a  regular  high 
school  course.  In  the  case  of  pupils  who  live 
at  home,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  competent 
assistance  every  day  and  to  see  that  they 
never  go  to  school  with  some  lessons  unpre- 
pared. Study  time  is  very  likely  to  be  inter- 
fered with  occasionally  in  the  home.  There 
are  certain  subjects  which  it  is  impracticable 
for  blind  children  to  study,  such  as  drawing, 
bookkeeping,  and  a  few  others,  but  in  the 
majority  of  them  they  can  do  as  well  as  their 
seeing  classmates  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
gain  as  much  from  those  taken  in  public 
school  as  they  would  from  the  same  subjects 
taken  at  a  residential  school.  However,  the 
public  schools  do  not  of?er  as  extensive  train- 
ing in  music  and  industrial  arts  as  is  obtain- 
able in  our  schools  for  the  blind  and  often- 
times not  as  well-rounded  a  course  in  health 
and  physical  education.    The  question  seems 
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to  be,  therefore,  how  much  of  this  to  sacrifice 
in  order  that  the  pupils  may  benefit  from  the 
social  contacts  of  the  public  school.  Perhaps 
blind  children  have  not  been  given  sufficient 
opportunities  to  attend  lower  grade  classes 
with  seeing  children,  but  the  superintendents 
who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  this 
plan,  some  of  whom  have  used  it  successfully 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  seem  to  feel  that 
in  most  cases  it  should  be  used  for  only  the 
last  year  or  two  of  high  school.  Where  the 
school  system  is  arranged  on  a  6-2)-2)  basis, 
however,  it  seems  logical  to  make  the  change 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade.  If  no  subject 
is  required  which  cannot  be  successfully 
handled  by  blind  students  by  public  school 
methods,  the  only  objection  to  attending 
public  school  for  three  years  seems  to  be  the 
smaller  amount  of  music  and  industrial  arts 
to  be  obtained  there.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
best  for  the  pupils  who  are  interested  in 
music  and  talented  along  that  line,  and  for 
those  who  do  not  do  so  well  in  literary 
work  and  will  probably  depend  upon  hand- 
work for  their  earnings,  to  spend  more  time 


at  the  residential  school.  Individual  dif- 
ferences should  be  served  as  much  as  possible 
but  it  would  be  impractical  in  schools  so  small 
as  ours  to  follow  different  plans  in  different 
years  or  for  different  pupils  in  the  same 
class.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  do  whatever 
is  thought  best  in  each  school.  The  superin- 
tendents replying  to  this  questionnaire  knew 
of  thirty-six  blind  students  living  at  schools 
for  the  blind  and  attending  public  high 
schools,  and  at  least  one  hundred  forty-four 
living  at  home  and  attending  public  high 
schools.  The  latter  figure  no  doubt  includes 
some  members  of  braille  classes.  It  seems 
probable  that  there  should  be  many  more  in 
each  of  these  groups,  but  at  least  these  plans 
are  being  tried  in  more  and  more  schools  and 
are  gaining  favor.  Neither  of  them  will  work 
in  all  cases  but  they  will  work  in  many  and 
where  followed  are  doing  much  to  help 
socialize  our  blind  children.  Since  this  is  so 
desirable  an  end  let  us  all  do  everything 
possible  during  their  school  life  to  help  them 
to  live  a  normal  after-school  life. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

Josef  G.  Cauffman 
Superintendent,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan 


It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  adult  is  con- 
sidered the  finished  product  of  the  school 
and  the  school  receives  the  praise  or  blame 
for  him  regardless  of  the  many  other  factors 
which  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  re- 
sult than  the  school.  This  is  trebly  true  of 
the  residential  school  for  the  blind.  Home 
conditions,  heredity,  parental  or  community 
cooperation,  and  the  many  other  factors 
which  influence  the  growth  of  the  child  are 
far  less  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of  the  public 
than  the  fact  that  he  graduated  from  the 
state  school.  Feeling  the  pressure  to  turn 
out  self  supporting  cultured  citizens  as  well 
as  having  a  genuine  desire  to  help,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  have  often  said  in  effect:  If 
only  we  could  see  that  the  children  reach  us 
before  they  have  acquired  queer  habits,  or  if 


they  had  the  right  kind  of  home  training  be- 
fore they  come  to  school,  we  would  stand  a 
better  chance  of  educating  these  handicapped 
children.  Out  of  this  situation  came  the  idea 
of  the  summer  nursery  school  for  mothers  and 
babies  which  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
started  last  year.  It  is  still  an  experimental 
project  but  the  results  were  so  promising  that 
we  are  continuing  the  class  this  year.  Briefly 
the  story  is  this: 

Mrs.  Hammond,  our  kindergarten  teacher, 
undertook  to  prepare  herself  to  carry  on  this 
nursery  class  for  the  school.  To  that  end 
she  conducted  as  thorough  a  research  on  the 
subject  of  nurseries  for  blind  babies  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  at  long  distance.  Dr. 
Kathryn  Maxfield  was  most  helpful  in  sug- 
gesting sources  and  in  supplying  reading  lists. 
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However  the  time  came  when  personal  in- 
vestigation was  indicated.  Again  Dr.  Max- 
field  came  to  our  aid  and  offered  to  have  Mrs. 
Hammond  as  her  guest  at  the  Arthur  Sun- 
shine Nursery  School  at  Summit  for  two 
weeks  that  she  might  observe  the  work  there. 
From  this  trip,  which  also  included  a  brief 
trip  to  the  New  York  Lighthouse,  and  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  Hammond  returned  with  a  pro- 
gram. In  the  meantime  our  social  worker 
had  located,  with  the  aid  of  the  state  health 
department  and  the  Couzens  Fund  nurses, 
nineteen  blind  babies.  Eight  of  the  mothers 
agreed  to  come  and  bring  their  babies  for 
four  weeks.  Transportation  was  provided 
where  necessary  by  the  county  agents  of  the 
state  welfare  department.  This  seems  like  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  but  many 
of  the  mothers  came  from  farms  and  the 
problem  of  canning,  cooking  for  threshers, 
caring  for  other  children  in  the  family,  etc., 
made  it  impossible  for  more  to  come,  although 
all  were  greatly  interested  and  eager  to  ac- 
cept. The  Board  agreed  to  finance  the  ex- 
periment so  that  no  cost  of  any  type  would 
rest  upon  the  parent.  The  school  nurse  and 
the  school  oculist  were  kept  on  duty  to  assist 
Mrs.  Hammond. 

To  give  the  program  in  detail  would  not  be 
helpful,  for  we  found  occasion  to  change  it 
several  times  and  are  adjusting  it  again  this 
summer.  It  is  still  in  the  process  of  being 
perfected.  But  the  results  are  worth  giving 
to  you.    They  were  four: 

1st.  The  mothers  found  that  other  parents 
were  face  to  face  with  a  problem  identical 
with  their  own.  They  found  that  blind  chil- 
dren exist  in  greater  numbers  than  they 
thought  and  that  there  was  hope  for  them. 

2nd.  The  parents  became  acquainted  with 
the  school  and  its  facilities.  They  saw  that 
there  were  interested  teachers  and  health 
workers  to  whom  they  could  turn  for  advice. 

3rd.  They  were  taught  the  principles  of 
diet,  hygiene,  recreation,  etc.  Dr.  Ellis,  our 
oculist,  lectured  to  them  on  eye  conditions 


and  gave  them  helpful  accurate  advice.  The 
babies  had  a  thorough  health  and  eye  ex- 
amination. 

4th.  Blindisms  were  explained  and  direc- 
tions for  breaking  up  these  habits  were  given. 
The  mothers  were  taught  to  insist  on  normal 
behavior  from  their  children. 

Of  course  there  were  many  more  worth- 
while outcomes,  some  though  intangible  were 
of  great  value.  The  correspondence  which 
has  ensued  has  been  worth  much.  The 
mothers  write  to  Mrs.  Hammond  and  they 
write  to  each  other.  It  seems  to  us  that  these 
little  ones  will  undoubtedly  come  to  the  school 
better  prepared  because  of  our  effort  to  help 
them  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  parents  are 
friends  who  will  not  dread  to  send  their 
children  to  us  when  the  time  comes;  school 
is  already  a  part  of  the  future  being  built  for 
each  one  of  the  babies.  Prevention  has  been 
touched  upon  by  Dr.  Ellis  and  it  may  be  that 
these  families  will  not  produce  more  blind 
children  for  in  some  cases  it  appeared  to  be 
hereditary. 

Our  fame  has  grown,  and  this  year  we  will 
have  ten  mothers  and  babies.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  last  year's  class  will  return  for  a 
few  days  check  up.  Our  dream  is  quite  am- 
bitious. We  may  never  realize  it  but  we  hope 
to  build  a  cottage  where  this  work  can  be 
carried  on  the  year  round.  Then  we  may  be 
able  to  get  the  mothers  when  farm  work  is 
slack  and  they  can  be  spared  to  come  to  us 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Of  course  this  whole  program  is  extra- 
legal. We  have  no  right  to  do  it,  but  the 
law  doesn't  say  we  can't,  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  one  in  the  State  of  Michigan  who 
would  object  to  our  holding  out  a  helping 
hand  to  the  parents  of  a  blind  baby.  To  in- 
still hope  where  there  is  only  grief  and 
despair,  to  bring  smiles  where  there  are  only 
tears,  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  in  any 
school  for  the  blind,  and  may  I  add,  a  task 
that  pays  its  way  in  untold  satisfaction. 
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SIXTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  29,  1938 

Round  Table  Discussions:   Topic,  "An  Adequate  Course  of  Study" 

Teachers  of  First  to  Sixtfi  Grades  inclusive  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Iowa 

"A  Suggested  Plan  or  Curriculum  for  Grades  One,  Two  and  Three" 

Miss  Emily  F.  Ellis,  New  York 
"Teaching  Braille  through  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades" 

Mrs.  Betty  D.  Cole,  Illinois 
"Suggestions  for  Teaching  Geography"  Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia 

"The  Advantages  of  Teaching  by  the  Modified  Unit  Plan" 

Miss   Marjorie   Beal,   Massachusetts 
"Remedial  Reading"  Miss  Harriet  A.  Ellis,  Massachusetts 

Junior  High  School  Teachers  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Pennsylvania 

"How  May  the  Principles  and  Purposes  of  the  Junior  High  School  be  Best  Adapted 

to  Schools  for  the  Blind"  0.  J.  Hill,  Ohio 

"English  in  the  Junior  High  School"  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Pennsylvania 

"The  Unit  Method  of  Teaching  History  in  the  Junior  High  School" 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Rosenthal,  Wisconsin 
"Placement,   the  Corollary  of  Vocational   Guidance"  Paul  L.   Neal,   Massachusetts 

"The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  the  Junior  High  School"  Dr.  W.  W.  Spellings,  Tennessee 

"TTie  Physical  Sciences  in  the  Junior  High  School"  Byron  B.  Ballard,  New  York 

Senior  High  School  Teachers:   Topic,   "Language  Arts"  Robert  Lambert,  Indiana 

"General  Language"  Miss  Helen  M.  Kramer,  Ohio 

"Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Language  Arts"  Mrss  Marjorie  du  Mez,  Michigan 

"Guide  Sheets  in  American  History"  John  L.  Ryan,  Iowa 

"Current  Trends  in  the  Social  Studies  in  Schools  for  the  Sighted  and  in 

Schools  for  the  Blind"  Dr.  Clarence  R.  Athearn,  New  York  City 

Music  Teachers  Round  Table:  Topic,  "Music  Curricula"  Ralph  P.  Lewars,  Pennsylvania 

"What  We  Are  Teaching  and  How  Are  We  Teaching  It"  John  Hartwell,  Massachusetts 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Section  J.  H.  McAuley,  Ohio 

"An  Appeal  for  Puppets"  Miss  Frances  McGaw,  Massachusetts 

"What  Degree  of  Perfection  Can  We  Expect  from  Blind  Pupils  in  Industrial  Arts" 

Maurice  Kieft,  Michigan 
"The  Coordination  of  Sewing  and  Fancy  Work"  Miss  Lois  I.  Clifford,  Pennsylvania 

"Piano  Service  as  a  Vocation"  Sidney  Durfee,  Massachusetts 

"How  Much  Actual  Work  on  Pupil  Projects  is  the  Teacher  Justified  in  Doing?" 

Harry  Roberts,  Indiana 
Discussion  George  B.  Fryer,  Shanghai,  China 

4:00  to  5:00  Extra  Session        Discussion  of  Report  of  Joint  Findings  Committee  Continued 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
'AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY" 


The  sectional  meeting  on  "The  Adequate 
Course  of  Study,"  led  by  Miss  Georgie  Lee 
Abel  of  Iowa,  met  on  June  29,  1938,  with 
51  present.  In  addition  to  the  regular  pro- 
gram there  was  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
discussion  concerning  problems  of  the  modi- 


fied unit  plan,  aids  in  teaching  geography, 
problems  in  teaching  Braille,  etc.  The  prob- 
lem of  teaching  grade  1/4  in  the  first  grade 
instead  of  grade  1  created  special  interest. 

Annie  Ruth   Parr,   Secretary. 

Georgie  Lee  Abel,   Chairman. 


'A  Suggested  Plan  or  Curriculum  for  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three'' 

Miss  Emily  F.  Ellis 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Any  suggested  plan  for  the  lower  grades, 
whether  in  a  school  for  the  blind  or  other- 
wise, must  take  into  consideration  three  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  learning  process.  In 
terms  of  the  child,  there  are: 

1.  His    personal    development    and    social 
adjustment. 

2.  His  growth  in  general  knowledge  and 
appreciation. 

3.  His   growth  in  a  variety  of  skills   and 
techniques. 

The  school  for  the  blind  must  so  plan  its 
program  that  in  the  lower  grades,  as  in  the 
succeeding  years,  the  progress  of  the  pupil 
follows  these  lines. 

The  child's  development  cannot  be  closely 
graded  during  these  first  three  years  of 
school.  It  often  happens  that  a  boy  or  girl 
who  is  personally  and  socially  well  developed, 
and  equipped  with  a  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge, may  be  rather  backward  in  what  we  call 
the  "fundamental  skills."  The  opposite  is 
equally  true.  No  graded  curriculum  can 
possibly  apply  to  each  child  in  a  school  sys- 
tem. Yet  it  is  convenient  to  have  in  mind 
what  we  customarily  expect  of  children  at 
certain  levels  of  their  schooling.  It  is  some- 
times profitable  to  have  a  plan  with  which 
to  compare  a  given  child  or  a  group  of  chil- 
dren. 

Some  states  and  cities  require  the  exact 
pursuance  of  a  definite  syllabus,  even  in  the 
lower  grades.  Many  other  states  and  cities 
publish  syllabus  material  as  a  help  to  the 
teachers,  with  little  or  no  requirement  that 


this  be  followed.  A  variety  of  such  literature 
may  be  obtained,  and  valuable  advice  is 
found  within  the  pages.  Excellent  studies 
along  this  same  line  have  been  made  also  in 
several  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  in  no 
sense  to  compete  with  such  studies  that  an- 
other is  ofJered  here.  It  is  only  as  an  addi- 
tional suggestion,  that  may  be  of  help  to 
some  teachers,  that  I  undertake  to  set  down 
a  plan  for  grades  one,  two,  and  three. 

In  so  far  as  the  progress  of  a  group  of 
children  can  be  graded  (at  least  hypothetic- 
ally)  during  the  first  three  years  of  school, 
the  following  plan  has  been  so  graded.  As 
was  mentioned,  some  aspects  of  the  learning 
process  cannot  possibly  be  divided  in  such 
a  way.  Children  improve  in  certain  skills 
and  habits  over  a  three-year  period,  but  the 
degree  of  improvement  depends  largely  upon 
the  child's  background,  his  pre-school  ex- 
perience, his  attendance  at  kindergarten,  his 
native  ability,  and  so  on.  These  aspects  of 
education  are  treated  as  a  whole  in  this  paper, 
under  the  headings  of  "Personal  Develop- 
ment and  Social  Adjustment"  and  "Language 
and  Literature."  Other  factors  of  education 
are  divided  into  grades,  though  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  such  a  process  is  faulty 
at  best.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  the  education  of  a  child  is  never  con- 
fined to  the  classroom,  but  includes  home  life, 
life  in  the  dormitory,  play-time,  and  every 
other  contact  in  the  child's  experience.  In  all 
these  realms  the  school  has  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility. 
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The  following  outline  is  arranged  in  terms 
of  the  child,  representing  the  ways  in  which 
the  child  should  grow. 

1.  Personal  Development  and  Social  Adjust- 

ment (Three-year  period) 

Learn  to:  listen  quietly  to  anyone  speaking, 
follow  simple  directions  accurately,  observe 
safety  regulations,  observe  school  rules,  be 
honest  and  trustworthy  in  all  situations,  be 
reasonably  considerate  of  others. 

Develop  independence  by:  doing  everything 
possible  for  himself,  such  as  dressing,  finding 
way  around,  bed-making,  planning  for  own 
play-time,  carrying  messages  and  doing  er- 
rands within  familiar  territory,  having  time 
for  free  choice  in  work  or  play. 

Replace  unpleasant  mannerisms  by  socially 
acceptable  ones,  striving  to  correct:  groping, 
fingers  in  eyes,  head  movement,  loud  talking, 
pushing  others,  nervous  gestures,  selfishness, 
tendency  to  cry,  tendency  to  giggle,  mastur- 
bation, poor  posture. 

Learn  to  work  with  a  group  in  making 
plans,  carrying  out  plans,  and  evaluating 
them. 

Face  real  situations  that  call  for  construc- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  child  or  group. 

Learn  to  make  decisions  and  abide  by  de- 
cisions. 

Receive  individual  aid  as  needed  from  the 
following  specialists:  speech  specialist,  psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist,  orthopedist,  physician, 
surgeon,   dentist,  ophthalmologist. 

2.  Language     and     Literature     (Three-year 

period) 
Increase  ability  to:  speak  clearly,  carry  on 
inteUigent  conversation  with  adults  or  chil- 
dren, hear  own  errors  in  grammar  and  cor- 
rect them,  ask  intelligent  questions,  follow 
an  idea  to  its  conclusion,  aid  concretely  in 
discussion  of  group  plans,  tell  a  story  from 
memory,  make  up  a  story  and  tell  it,  memorize 
and  recite  poetry,  make  up  jingles,  contribute 
ideas  for  a  group  poem,  help  develop  a  play 
from  a  given  idea,  take  part  in  a  play,  work 
out  and  give  a  group  program. 

Increase  familiarity  with  the  best  in  chil- 
dren's literature:  imaginative  stories,  realistic 
stories,  poetry. 


FIRST    GRADE 

3.  Reading  in  the  First  Grade 

Introduction  to  reading  through  use  of  wall 
charts. 

Learn  to:  recognize  basic  words  found  in 
primers,  recognize  separate  words  at  first 
touch,  recognize  simple  punctuation  marks, 
read  short  selections  for  their  meaning. 

4.  Writing  In  the  First  Grade 

No  formal  writing. 

Recognize  the  use  of  writing,  as  the  teacher 
writing  at  dictation,  etc. 

Children  who  wish  to  write  may  be  given 
materials  for  writing  in  order  to  try  their 
skill. 

5.  First  Grade  Spelling 

Learn  to  spell  very  simple  words  in  com- 
mon use. 

Learn  any  words  the  children  especially 
want  to  learn  to  spell. 

6.  First  Grade  Numbers 

Learn  to:  know  what  numbers  mean, 
through  counting  objects,  etc.;  count  to  100; 
read  braille  numbers  to  100;  write  numbers 
to  100  on  type  slate;  know  simple  addition 
combinations;  know  simple  subtraction  com- 
binations; recognize  coins — cent,  nickel, 
dime. 

7.  Begfinning  Science 

Become  familiar  with  simple  facts  relating 
to:  plants  and  animals;  how  seeds  grow  into 
plants;  care  of  plants  in  the  classroom;  names 
of  common  animals;  where  animals  live; 
animals'  eyes,  noses,  mouths,  tails,  feet;  baby 
animals. 

Forces  around  us:  air,  wind,  fire,  water, 
sun,  magnet,  snow,  ice. 

8.  Social  Science 

Become  familiar  with  facts  about: 
The   home — the   famih/.    responsibilities    in 
the  home,   the  rooms  and  building,   uses   of 
various  rooms,  kinds  of  homes  around  us. 
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The  farm — what  the  fanner  does,  what  we 
get  from  the  farm,  planting  and  reaping,  farm 
livestock. 

Common  helpers — fireman,  mailman,  truck 
man,  grocery  man,  policeman,  milkman. 

9.  Crafts  for  the  First  Grade 

Learn  to:  fold  paper;  hold  a  pair  of  scissors 
correctly;  tie  own  shoes;  use  plasticine  for 
simple  objects;  make  something  of  wood, 
and  paint  it;  make  easy  objects  that  the 
children  desire  to  make. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Activities 

Have  ample  opportunity  for:  building  in 
the  classroom — with  large  blocks,  boards, 
large  cardboard,  etc.;  sailing  boats  outdoors, 
or  in  the  classroom;  taking  trips  connected 
with  class  study,  as  to  a  farm,  a  grocery  store, 
a  fire  house;  cooperating  with  other  classes  in 
group  plans,  as  Christmas  festivities,  school 
picnic. 

11.  Physical  Education 

Become  increasingly  skilled  in  the  follow- 
ing activities:  natural  and  fundamental  loco- 
motor rhythms;  familiar  singing  games; 
story  plays,  using  large  muscles;  pantomimic 
activities,  with  and  without  music;  apparatus 
— mats  for  tumbling;  rings  and  trapeze,  for 
swinging  and  stunts;  hand  apparatus,  using 
balls,  hoops,  reins,  bean  bags. 

12.  Music  for  the  First  Grade 

Learn  to:  listen  to  music,  adapting  body  to 
varying  tempi  and  metre;  carry  a  tune 
(special  attention  given  to  monotones) ;  ob- 
serve simpe  rudiments  of  coordination. 

Become  familiar  with:  toy  orchestra  instru- 
ments, simple  folk-song  literature. 


SECOND  GRADE 

13.    Reading  in  the  Second  Grade 

Increase  ability  to:  recognize  at  touch  all 
words  representative  of  second  readers;  read 
selections  of  several  pages,  and  get  the  mean- 
ing; read  aloud  with  good  expression;  read 


a  short,  easy  poem;  read  for  own  enjoy- 
ment. 

14.  Introduction  to  Writing 

Learn  to:  form  all  the  letters  correctly; 
use  punctuation  marks — period,  question 
mark,  exclamation  point;  write  simple  sen- 
tences from  dictation;  write  original  short 
stories  and  letters. 

15.  SpeUing 

Increase  ability  to:  spell  all  words  from 
typical  second  grade  syllabus;  use  spelling 
words  correctly  in  written  work;  make  a 
spelling  book  for  own  use;  study  spelling 
words  from  a  written  list  or  own  spelling 
book. 

16.  Arithmetic  in  the  Second  Grade 

Increase  skill  in:  reading  and  writing 
numbers  to  1000;  giving  all  simple  combina- 
tions in  addition  and  subtraction;  adding, 
with  carrying;  subtracting,  with  borrowing; 
using  1,  2,  5,  and  10  tables  in  multiplication; 
using  measures — inch,  foot,  yard,  pint,  quart; 
recognizing  coins — quarter,  half  dollar;  tell- 
ing time  by  hours  and  half-hours;  solving 
simple  practical  problems,  involving  addition 
or  subtraction. 

17.  Elementary  Science 

Become  familiar  with  facts  concerning: 
the  changing  weather;  the  sky,  the  sun,  the 
moon;  the  ground — earth,  rocks,  rivers,  lakes, 
ocean;  wild  animals  and  their  environment; 
electricity — installing  a  light,  with  battery, 
wires,  etc. 

Take  part  in  a  thorough  unit  of  study  on: 

(1)  one  of  the  fundamental  foods,  as  bread, 
or  milk;  (2)  the  life  cycle  of  some  bird,  ani- 
mal, or  insect,  as  bees,  chickens,  rabbits,  etc. 

18.  Social  Science  in  Grade  Two 

Become  familiar  with  common  facts  about: 
transportation  and  communication;  boats, 
airplanes,  trains,  cars  and  trucks. 

Life  among  some  people  different  from  our- 
selves: (1)  Present  day,  as  Dutch  or  Eskimos. 

(2)  Historical,  as  Pilgrims,  Indians  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 
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19.  Crafts 

Become  familiar  with  basic  crafts:  weaving 
— paper-weaving,  hand  loom,  basketry. 

Woodwork — make  simple  articles  involving 
use  of  hammer,  saw,  bit,  plane,  sand-paper, 
screw-driver;  painting  finished  articles; 
paper-folding  and   cutting;    clay-modeling. 

20.  Miscellaneous  Activities 

Have  ample  opportunity  for:  playing  to- 
gether outdoors;  learning  to  play  common 
table  games;  taking  trips  connected  with 
classroom  study. 


THIRD    GRADE 

23.    Reading  in  the  Third  Grade 

Increase  ability  to:  read  a  selection  of 
several  pages  and  get  all  the  meaning;  study 
a  selection  of  several  pages  and  read  aloud 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  class;  read  without 
confusion  of  braille  symbols;  recognize  at 
first  touch  at  least  500  basic  words,  from 
third  readers;  recognize  all  punctuation 
marks  used  in  third  readers;  choose  reading 
material  of  special  interest  to  self  or  group; 
read  poetry  in  a  pleasing  manner;  read  to 
obtain  definite  information;  read  for  personal 
enjoyment. 


21.    Physical  Education 

Become  increasingly  skilled  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

Rhythmic  activities — fundamental  rhythms, 
done  in  improved  form;  rhythms  with  balls; 
original  rhythmic  designs,  worked  out  in 
small  groups;  folk  dancing — listening  to  folk 
music,  reading  folk  tales,  learning  simple 
dances,   working   out   original   dances. 

Stunts — with  and  without  apparatus,  horse 
vaults,  rings  and  trapeze  for  stunts,  ropes, 
climbing  for  stunts. 

Tumbling — forward  and  backward  rolls, 
single  dives,  stunt  games  and  tumbling. 

Self-testing  activities — bowling,  throwing 
balls  at  a  target,  tossing  bean  bags  into  a 
basket,  rolling  hoops. 

Games— tag,  singing  games,  relays,  games 
of  skill  of  hand,  games  of  higher  organiza- 
tion. 

Roller  skating. 


22.    Music  for  the  Second  Grade 

Increase  ability  to:  listen  to  music  by 
adapting  physical  body  to  varying  tempi  and 
metre;  observe  rudiments  of  coordination; 
profit  by  ear-training  exercises. 

Increase  familiarity  with  song  literature. 

Begin  to:  orchestrate  a  few  simple  melo- 
dies; study  braille  music;  do  occasional  crea- 
tive work. 


24.  Writing 

Increase  ability  to:  write  accurately  all 
braille  letters  and  grade  IVi  contractions,  on 
both  slate  and  braille-writer;  use  correctly 
the  following  punctuation  marks — period, 
question  mark,  exclamation  point,  comma, 
hyphen;  write  any  date  accurately;  write 
complete  sentences;  write  a  paragraph  on  a 
unified  topic;  write  several  related  para- 
graphs; write  letters  home,  accurately  and  in 
interesting  style;  write  simple  material  at 
dictation;  write  original  stories,  poems,  re- 
ports, etc. 

25.  Third  Grade  Spelling 

Increase  ability  to:  spell  words  needed  in 
writing  letters,  reports,  etc.;  spell  words 
found  in  third  grade  syllabus  (city  or  state) ; 
spell  words  using  each  contraction  in  grade 
1^  braille;  study  spelling  words  from  a 
written  list  or  spelling  book;  use  spelling 
words  correctly  in  written  work. 

26.  Arithmetic 

Increase  ability  to:  add  with  carrying; 
subtract  with  borrowing;  multiply  with 
carrying;  solve  short  division,  with  carrying; 
give  speed  answers  to  all  basic  combinations 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
through  6's;  division  through  6's;  tell  time 
correctly;  understand  and  use  measures  of 
length,  weight,  and  liquids;  count  money, 
and  add  and  subtract  money;  recognize  use  of 
arithmetic  in  daily  affairs;  read  arithmetic 
problems   in  braille  text  and  solve;   compre- 
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hend  a  practical  problem  and  solve  it  by  cor- 
rect process. 

27.  Elementary  Science 

Through  reading  and  discussion,  become 
familiar  with  simple  facts  relating  to: 

The  earth — how  it  came  to  be,  first  life  on 
earth,  plentiful  life  today,  needs  of  life  on 
earth. 

The  sun — center  of  our  system,  effect  on 
seasons,  effect  on  warm  and  cold  climates. 

The  stars  and  planets — their  great  distance 
from  us,  their  general  characteristics. 

Growing  things — life  cycle  and  needs  of 
common  plants  as  apple  blossom,  animal 
pets,  human  babies. 

Electricity — facts  necessary  to  install  a 
doorbell,  playhouse  lights  or  telegraphy  key. 

Take  part  in  a  thorough  unit  of  study  on 
two  or  more  of  the  following:  Cotton,  wool, 
silk,  sugar,  water,  wood;  source,  raw  material, 
locality,  preparation  for  use,  transportation, 
etc. 

28.  Social  Science  in  the  Third  Grade 

Through  reading  and  discussion,  become 
familiar  with  facts  relating  to : 

Some  form  of  primitive  life — cave  men, 
American  Indians,  African  tribes,  Australian 
bushmen. 

Some  type  of  present-day  life  different 
from  our  own — desert  life,  life  in  China  or 
Japan,  life  in  Scandanavian  countries,  life  in 
Holland. 

Life  in  our  own  city  or  state  300,  200,  or 
100  years  ago;  beginnings  of  our  city  or  state, 
similarities  with  the  past,  differences,  stories 
of  the  past,  some  recognition  of  abiding 
values. 

Life  in  our  own  city  or  state  at  present — 
types  of  homes,  occupations  and  industries, 
outstanding  landmarks. 

Maps — globe  of  the  world,  locate  regions 
studied;  map  of  United  States,  locate  regions 
studied;    map   of   own    state,    main    sections; 


map  of  own  city;  maps  made  by  children — 
classroom,  school  grounds,  neighborhood. 

Take  part  in  a  thorough  unit  of  study  on 
two  or  more  of  the  above  topics. 

29.  Crafts 

Increase  skill  in  basic  crafts:  weaving  on 
hand  loom,  sewing  simple  articles,  basketry, 
leather-work,  knitting,  crocheting;  paper- 
work— making  class  decorations,  Valentines, 
greeting  cards;  wood- work — making  play- 
room furniture,  doll  furniture,  small  wagons, 
toys  of  other  kinds;  painting  finished  articles; 
modeling  with  plastecine,  wet  clay. 

30.  Miscellaneus  Activities 

Take  responsibility  for  classroom  duties — 
watering  plants,  caring  for  pets,  cleaning  up 
the  room,  decorating  for  holidays,  taking  care 
of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Increase  skill  in  playing  common  games — 
party  games,  as  Simon  says,  Going  to  Jerusa- 
lem, etc.;  table  games;  outdoor  games. 

Have  ample  opportunity  to  plan  and 
carry  out  excursions  connected  with  class 
study. 

31.  Physical  Education 

Become  increasingly  skilled  to  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

Rhythmic  activities — improved  form  in 
basic  and  derived  activities;  simple  percus- 
sive movements;  designs  in  rhythm,  group 
composition;  folk  dancing,  social  dancing, 
clog,  and  tap. 

Stunts,  with  and  without  apparatus — horse, 
rings,  trapeze,  ropes,  mats,  wall  bars. 

Tumbling — rolls  to  a  stand  without  use  of 
hands,  stunt  rolls,  head  and  hand  stands. 

Games  of  high  and  low  organization,  as  tag, 
relays,  team  games. 

Dual  combative  contests,  as  cock  fight,  tug 
of  war. 

Athletic  events — baseball  throw  for  dis- 
tance, jumping,  running. 
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32.    Music  in  the  Third  Grade 

Begin:     Two-part  singing,  the  low  voices 
carrying  the  alto;  writing  of  music  braille. 

Increase  skill  in:  expressing  metre  with  arm 
beating,  with  feet,  or  with  both  at  the  same 


time;  difficult  exercises  of  coordination;  group 
creative  work — songs  or  floor  patterns. 

Complete:  study  of  all  sharp  and  flat 
scales;  reading  of  at  least  two  braille  music 
books. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY" 

"Teaching  Braille  Through  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades" 

Mrs.  Betty  D.  Cole 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


The  Social  Studies  program  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  curriculum  of  the 
early  education  of  children  today;  and  it  is 
most  important  that  blind  children  have  a 
proper  basis  upon  which  to  build,  and  that 
Sense-perception  be  developed  very  early  in 
life.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  the  Primary  to  set  the  stage  and  give 
him  an  advantageous  start. 

A  unit  of  work  is  a  complete  experience, 
having  a  variety  of  activities  which  develop 
the  child's  social  and  intellectual  growth. 
In  planning  this  program  one  should  have 
far-reaching  objectives,  that  he  may  not  only 
develop  the  child's  immediate  relations,  but 
bring  him  to  a  progressive  understanding  of 
our  social  life.  If  he  fails  to  understand  social 
relationships  as  a  child,  he  is  very  apt  to 
develop  into  an  undesirable  adult;  so  our 
program  must  meet  the  needs  of  society  and 
also  be  adapted  to  the  mental  age  of  the 
child,  if  he  is  to  have  the  real  joy  of  expres- 
sion and  of  creating  objects.  It  must  teach 
him  how  people  live  and  give  him  that  which 
will  make  for  better  citizenship. 

We  have  found  no  approach  to  Braille 
reading  so  interesting,  so  adaptable,  or  so 
beneficial,  as  can  be  attained  through  a  care- 
fully planned  Social  Study  program.  Avenues 
open  in  all  directions  for  the  child  to  get  his 
beginnings  in  both  reading  and  writing.  It 
is  even  more  important  for  sightless  children 


to  have  concrete  structures,  materials  to 
handle  and  mould,  that  he  may  really  live 
the  experiences  and  the  other  senses  supply 
everything  possible  of  which  he  is  deprived 
by  lack  of  vision. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Primary  Department,  - 
to  develop  the  child,  physically  and  socially, 
but  not  to  force  reading  upon  him.  Educa- 
tors agree  that  when  a  child  reaches  a  mental 
age  of  six  or  six  and  a  half  he  will  with  few 
exceptions,  read,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
his  chronological  age;  very  often  it  is  not, 
and  it  may  vary  several  years.  If  the  child 
is  given  a  program  of  reading  readiness 
which  will  form  the  proper  foundation  and 
create  the  ability  and  desire  to  read,  then  we 
need  have  little  fear  of  his  reading  ability 
when  he  attains  the  reading  age  level.  \ 

In  a  unit  of  Social  Study  all  this  prepara- 
tion can  be  incorporated  and  through  his 
play  and  interest  he  is  attaining  muscular 
control  and  concentration,  as  well  as  mental 
health  and  happiness. 

This  may  be  more  clearly  explained  by  a 
brief  description  of  a  unit  of  work  as  carried 
out  in  the  Primary  Department  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  recently.  We 
began  with  a  fairly  normal  group  very  early 
in  the  year  to  discover  some  large  com- 
munity interest  with  which  the  children  were 
familiar.    It  must  be  on  the  child's  plane,  and 
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a  vital  unit  to  form  the  basis  of  a  program. 
The  fruit  stand,  so  common  on  our  highways, 
seemed  of  dominant  interest.  As  this  has 
Social  value,  was  complex  enough  to  provide 
progress  and  development  of  desirable  habits 
and  skills,  with  leads  to  other  units,  and  not 
too  difficult  for  blind  children,  it  was  decided 
upon.  The  stage  was  set  by  discussions  of 
types, — locations,  managements,  experiences 
of  buying  and  selling.  We  selected  a  nice 
stand  and  arranged  for  an  excursion  to  it. 
The  proprietor  offered  fine  cooperation.  We 
discussed  building, — size,  care,  labor,  sources 
of  supplies,  profits  and  loss,  courtesy,  ap- 
preciation and  interdependence.  The  children 
were  allowed  to  handle  many  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables, — the  cooling  apparatus, 
heater,  radio,  telephone,  scales  (two  kinds), 
and  the  cash  register.  They  gained  a  very 
fine  lesson  in  sense  perception,  were  treated 
to  fruit  and  candy  and  had  a  very  happy 
experience.  All  were  enthusiastic  to  erect 
our  own  stand. 

In  constructing  it  in  the  school  room  they 
measured  spaces,  decided  upon  size  (5  x  5), 
found  some  old  lumber  on  the  grounds, 
selected  suitable  materials,  asked  our  car- 
penter to  cut  it  into  proper  lengths.  The 
children  arranged  it  and  decided  how  it 
should  be  nailed,  then  the  carpenter  came 
in  and  did  that  for  us.  The  roof  was  to  be 
paper,  stretched  flat  across  the  top,  but  our 
interested  carpenter  surprised  us  by  bringing 
in  the  next  day  a  well-made  skeleton  of  a 
gable  roof  with  rafters  twelve  inches  apart, 
mortised  and  with  eaves,  thus  giving  the 
very  best  means  of  teaching  those  little  chil- 
dren how  the  roof  of  a  building  is  con- 
structed. After  it  was  fastened  in  place  the 
children  covered  it  with  paper,  tacking  it  to 
the  rafters.  Counters  were  soon  constructed 
of  orange  crates,  shelves  and  tills  also  of 
crates;  then  a  coat  of  paint,  and  we  were 
ready  for  supplies. 

Much  modeling  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
furnished  interesting  handwork,  cartons  of 
all  sizes  were  brought  in,  card  boards  wrap- 
ped for  candy  bars,  etc.  A  toy  telephone,  a 
cash  register,  and  we  were  ready  for  drama- 
tization. 

Many  avenues  were  already  opened  for 
number  work,  measuring,  counting,  and  now 


for  the  Braille  signs.  We  called  it  "The 
Little  Store"  and  the  first  child  who  could 
write  that  correctly  made  the  sign. 

The  other  signs  and  labels  were  soon 
made,  combining  several  words,  and  it  was 
a  real  achievement  when  one  was  made  cor- 
rectly. In  November  the  frame  work  was 
enclosed  and  made  into  a  store  and  stock 
increased.  December  brought  a  Toy  Shop 
with  all  that  involved  in  handwork  and  more 
opportunities  for  reading  and  writing.  At 
Christmas  the  stock  being  sold  out,  our 
structure  was  moved  to  another  location  in 
the  room  and  it  was  a  home,  furnished  and 
played  in  and  decorated  for  Christmas  with 
a  lighted  tree  by  the  door. 

Through  January  it  was  used  as  a  play 
house,  later  Post  Office,  Dairy,  Florist's 
Shop,  and  a  Bus  Depot,  according  to  the 
children's  interests  and  abilities,  thus  carry- 
ing us  through  the  entire  year. 

What  had  been  gained?  First  of  all 
healthy,  happy  experiences  for  these  children. 
They  had  found  self-expression  and  learned 
to  cooperate  and  play  fair  with  others,  and 
their  vocabularies  had  been  greatly  enlarged. 
All  the  elementary  curriculum  was  closely 
related  in  this  one  progressive  unit.  History, 
transportation,  geography,  different  localities 
of  supplies,  science — the  planting,  growing 
and  manufacturing  of  supplies,  electricity, 
water  power,  mathematics,  safety,  traffic 
rules,  and  regulations.  Dramatic  play,  art, 
modeling  and  construction,  courtesy  in  deal- 
ing with  others,  all  these  aside  from  the 
Braille. 

When  we  felt  the  group  which  rated  high- 
est mentally  was  ready  we  began  our  experi- 
ence reading.  Children  love  to  read  of  them- 
selves and  their  play,  so  we  built  our  first 
lessons  upon  our  play  in  the  little  store.  The 
lines  were  short,  as  they  should  be,  very 
few  words  and  much  repetition;  usually  only 
one  new  phrase  or  sentence  a  day  was  placed 
on  our  Bulletin  board.  These  were  repeated 
in  writing  and  the  papers  made  into  little 
books. 

By  well-organized  and  developed  plans, 
the  child's  interest  is  sustained  and  we  create 
a  strong  desire  to  read  and  write  (only  those 
who  could  read  could  be  good  storekeepers) 
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and  when  that  is  accomplished  we  have  done 
much,  and  usually  the  child  will  develop 
rapidly  because  he  is  not  just  calling  words, 
he  has  background  and  imagination,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  his  reading.  He  finds  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  it  if  we  give  him  interest- 
ing material. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  blind  child 
should  not  have  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  and 
he  will  not  have,  if  he  can  develop  a  sense 
of  satisfactory  achievement  before  reaching 
the  age  when  he  is  conscious  that  blindness 
is  an  affliction.  By  guiding  him  in  interest- 
ing avenues  of  social  relationships  we  are 
building  up  hispersonality  and  creating  read- 
ing abilities.  We  are  providing  new  environ- 
ment and  fresh   impetus. 

For  the  slower  child  provide  a  special 
group,  call  it  the  Junior  Primary,  or  name  it 
for  some  child,  and  build  up  more  back- 
ground of  experiences;  for  if  we  accept  the 
finding  of  our  present  day  psychologist  this 
eliminates  the  child  psychosis,  the  mental 
derelict  and  others  who  cannot  conform  to 
the  above,  and  consequently  cannot  be  forged 
ahead.  A  semester  so  spent  may  eliminate 
many  failures  in  the  first  grade. 


The  more  children  are  handicapped  phy- 
sically, mentally,  or  culturally,  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  that  materials  suitable  to  their 
interests  and  capabilities  be  provided.  Our 
Social  Study  program  can  be  so  elastic  and 
so  simple  that  the  child  on  the  lower  level 
can  usually  be  interested,  and  even  the  dullest 
ones,  get  a  start  in  Braille.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  adjust  the  course  of  study  to  the 
child,  if  we  hope  to  eliminate  failure.  Even 
if  he  adds  only  a  few  new  words  to  his  vo- 
cabulary and  can  read  only  a  few  phrases 
and  simple  sentences  in  Braille,  but  has 
learned  to  express  himself  in  speech  and 
action,  has  been  developing  desirable  habits 
and  learned  to  work  with  others — his  time, 
and  his  instructor's  time  has  been  well  spent, 
and  he  will  be  better  prepared  for  all  his 
later  work.  By  providing  basic  social  ex- 
periences of  such  especial  importance  to  the 
child  without  sight  he  is  gaining  lessons  in 
desirable  habits,  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
character  building.  He  is  being  prepared  to 
live  with  others — to  fill  his  place  acceptably 
in  a  world  of  sighted  people.  Meeting  prob- 
lems in  school  life,  such  as  he  will  meet  in 
adult  life,  enables  him  to  adjust  himself  in  a 
constantly   changing   social   world. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY" 

"Suggestions  For  Teaching  Geography" 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia 


When  the  Convention  met  in  St.  Louis  in 
1934,  I  had  charge  of  the  round  table  for 
grade  teachers.  I  tried  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram more  as  an  experience  meeting  than  as 
a  formal  discussion,  not  requiring  written 
papers.  I  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  get  a 
crowd  of  women  to  talk,  but  I  found  it  wasn't 
as  easy  as  I  anticipated.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee must  have  heard  about  it,  so  this 
time  they  have  asked  me  to   "give  a  paper" 


on  suggestions  for  teaching  geography.  This, 
I  take  for  granted,  is  to  act  as  a  starter  to 
get  you  to  talk. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  that  I  am  going 
to  present  have  already  been  used  by  some 
of  you  for  many  years.  I  gave  most  of  them 
in  my  paper  at  the  New  York  meeting  in 
1932,  but  I  give  them  here  with  the  hope 
that  some  teacher  just  starting  in  this  work 
may  get  an  idea  that  may  be  of  service. 
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I  put  great  stress  on  the  geography  of  our 
own  state,  first  taking  up  each  child's  own 
community.  Then  we  take  up  the  subject 
matter  contained  in  our  textbooks.  You 
know  our  geography  books  start  with  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  lead  down  to  our  own 
country.  I'd  like  to  turn  this  around,  for 
some  of  the  pupils  upon  entering  school 
cannot  tell  you  where  they  live.  So  I  think  it 
is  much  better  to  start  at  home  and  go  to 
the  world. 

Our  lessons  are  built  around  our  maps. 
We  have  two  sets  of  maps,  one  dissected 
wooden  relief  maps  and  the  other  undissected 
composition  maps.  Both  sets  are  in  constant 
use.  We  have  made  up  several  interesting 
games  using  the  dissected  maps  after  each 
state  can  be  named  correctly.  We  play  a 
game  like  rummy.  Each  child  draws  a  state 
from  the  pile,  and  as  the  remaining  states 
are  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  he  stops 
the  state  that  bounds  his  state.  When  his 
state  is  completely  bound  he  calls  out 
"State." 

We  use  clay  modeling.  Each  child  has  his 
own  clay  board  15  inches  square.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  use  anything  but  their  fingers, 
except  when  removing  an  old  map  from  the 
board.  After  they  have  finished  the  map  and 
removed  the  surplus  clay,  they  use  a  cloth 
with  a  little  gasoline  to  clean  the  board 
around  the  map.  He  must  model  this  map 
from  his  book  or  from  a  wooden  map, 
modeling  to  scale. 


In  the  use  of  globes,  after  the  continents 
are  familiar  to  the  pupil,  a  piece  of  adhesive 
tape  one-fourth  inch  wide  is  used  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  equator.  Strips  of  ad- 
hesive tape  one-eighth  inch  wide  are  used 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  tropics,  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Circles.  At  a  later  date  nar- 
row strips  of  adhesive  tape  are  pasted  on 
the  globe  to  indicate  circles  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Not  all  of  this  tape  is  put  on  at 
one  time  but  is  put  on  step  by  step  as  oc- 
casion arises  in  the  development  of  the  les- 
son. 

One  of  the  prized  possessions  of  some  of 
our  students  is  a  dissected  map  of  the  United 
States  cut  out  by  one  of  our  teachers  in  the 
shop.  Each  student  in  two  grades  was  given 
one  of  these  maps  made  of  soft,  thin  wood. 

In  recent  years  the  making  of  paper  from 
slash  pines  grown  in  Georgia  has  offered 
us  a  most  interesting  local  study  because 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Herty,  who  developed  this 
process,  is  a  native  of  Georgia. 

I  get  valuable  aid  from  the  magazine 
"The  Instructor,"  published  by  F.  A.  Owen 
Publishing  Company,  Danville,  New  York. 
The  Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies, 
by  Allen,  also  furnish  excellent  material.  In 
this  series  each  country  comprises  a  com- 
plete book. 

The  radio  affords  a  great  opportunity  to 
stimulate  the  interest  and  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupils  and  develop  their  knowledge 
of  and  sympathy  for  the  people  of  the  world. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY" 

'The  Advantages  of  Teaching  by  the  Modified  Unit  Plan'' 

Miss  Marjorie  Beal 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Before  we  discuss  the  unit  plan  of  today 
let  us  take  a  backward  look  at  the  traditional 
teaching  of  a  few  short  years  ago.  Probably 
most  of  us,  if  indeed  not  all  of  us,  can  recall 
the  large  schoolrooms  with  their  long  rows 
of  regimented   desks,   in   which   children   sat 


for  long  weary  hours  each  day.  An  intense 
silence  pervaded  the  room,  and  no  one  could 
move  without  special  permission  of  the 
teacher.  All  studied  and  all  recited  at  the 
same  time.  Recitation  was  by  the  question 
and  answer  method,  and  if  the  textbook  was 
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not  quoted  as  gospel  truth  by  the  child  he 
was  wrong  and  his  recitation  a  failure.  Facts, 
and  still  more  facts,  were  continually  poured 
into  the  child's  mind,  both  by  the  printed 
page  and  the  teacher's  monotonous  voice. 
Whether  these  facts  had  much  meaning  for 
the  child,  whether  they  touched  his  life  ex- 
periences in  any  way,  was  never  questioned. 
The  teacher  who  could  cram  the  most  so- 
called  knowledge  into  the  child's  head  and 
make  him  retain  it  was  the  successful  teacher. 
The  chief  requisites  for  being  a  teacher  in 
those  days  was  a  fair  amount  of  factual 
knowledge  oneself,  and  a  strong  and  domi- 
nant enough  personality  so  that  the  children 
would  have  to  accept  the  teacher's  "pour- 
ing-in"  processes. 

But,  gradually,  such  men  as  John  Dewey, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  others  persevered 
in  their  efforts  to  start  child-centered  schools. 
Such  schools  were  more  concerned  with 
substituting  intelligence  for  authority,  free- 
dom for  discipline,  and  meaningful  experience 
for  factual  knowledge.  The  child,  rather 
than  the  teacher,  became  all-important. 
Everything  centered  around  him.  Instead  of 
the  old  slogan  "Live  and  Learn"  a  new  one 
sprang  up  "Live  while  you  Learn."  Creative 
self  expression  and  meaningful  experience 
came  to  the  front. 

This  was  all  very  well  and  a  great  step 
toward  better  things  in  education,  but  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  the  pendulum  swung  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Modern  educators 
during  these  last  few  years  have  been  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  a  modified  progressive 
education.  They  are  endeavoring  to  strike  a 
"happy  medium"  between  the  two  extremes. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  progressive  edu- 
cation has  relieved  education  of  a  lot  of  dead 
wood.  Too  long  were  educators  content  with 
handing  down  conventional  wisdom  instead 
of  developing  habits  of  intelligent  under- 
standing and  the  ability  to  meet  modern  life 
as  we  find  it.  However,  a  balance  should  be 
sought  in  our  educational  philosophy.  Many 
schools  today  are  adopting  the  "middle  road." 
Perkins  Institution  is  among  this  group.  For 
this  reason  the  title  of  this  paper  reads: 
"The  Advantages  of  Teaching  by  the  Modi- 
fied Unit  Plan."  The  Modified  Unit  Plan 
strives  to  extract  the  best  from  the  traditional 


teaching  of  fundamental  principles  and  facts, 
and  the  best  from  creative  self-expression, 
combine  the  two  and  weld  them  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  It  may  not  always  suc- 
ceed, but  at  least  we  feel  that  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

That  there  are  today  altogether  too  many 
schools  in  which  traditional  teaching  of  one 
form  or  another  still  holds  sway  is  well- 
known.  Those  in  authority  may  try  in  a 
rather  haphazard  way  to  modernize  the 
teaching,  but  many  teachers  have  a  very 
vague  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  even 
modified  units.  Unit  work  in  which  most,  or 
in  some  instances  all,  of  the  subjects  studied 
are  correlated  and  so  integrated  that  they 
form  a  logical  sequence  in  the  child's  experi- 
ence is  still  rather  a  new  thing  throughout 
the  American  public  school  system.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  a  new  step  in  many  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

The  advantages  of  teaching  by  modified 
unit  plan  are  self-evident  to  anyone  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  principles  of 
this  type  of  procedure.  Perhaps  foremost  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  unit  work,  or  project  work, 
or  whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it,  is  rich  in 
life  experiences.  It  takes  the  child  as  he  is, 
his  inborn  tendencies,  his  environment,  his 
acquired  habits,  and  evolves  a  program  out 
of  his  needs  and  experiences.  It  introduces 
him  to  real  life  situations  and  environments. 
And  how  else  is  a  blind  child  particularly  to 
learn  much  about  the  world  around  him? 
He  cannot  see  pictures  of  mills,  machinery, 
farms,  fire  engines,  etc.  If  he  is  to  have  any 
true  conception  of  these  things  he  must  visit 
such  places,  talk  to  the  people  working  there, 
feel  the  various  articles,  use  them  himself 
wherever  possible,  and  thus  make  them  a 
part  of  his  own  experience.  Formal  education 
alone  is  bad  enough  for  the  seeing  child,  but 
doubly  bad  for  the  blind  child. 

Life  experiences  need  not  be  based  upon 
just  the  child's  experience  in  the  physical 
sense  of  the  word,  but  upon  his  intellectual 
and  emotional  sense  too.  Through  the  proper 
use  of  imagination  educators  may  use  the 
past  in  the  education  of  children.  Indeed,  it 
holds  many  valuable  lessons  for  us  which 
we  may  experience  vicariously.  For  a  time 
vicarious  experience  was  somewhat  in  ques- 
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tion,  but  many  modern  educators  agree  that 
the  heritage  of  the  past  should  be  a  part  of 
every  pupil's  experience.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  a  child's  experiences,  particularly  that  of 
a  young  child,  should  be  real,  and  not  ab- 
stract, but  no  child  needs  to  fall  out  of  a 
five-story  window  to  understand  what  such 
a  fall  means. 

Another  great  advantage  in  teaching  by 
the  modified  unit  plan  is  the  interest  shown 
by  the  pupils.  The  unit  is  theirs,  they  chose 
it,  even  though  as  is  often  the  case  the 
teacher  indirectly  influenced  them  until  they 
desired  that  particular  phase  of  work.  It  ful- 
fills a  need  in  their  lives  and  they  feel  a  very 
keen  interest  in  it.  They  want  to  tell  all 
their  playmates  who  may  not  happen  to  be  in 
that  group  all  about  it  and,  if  possible,  will 
bring  these  other  children  in  after  school 
hours  to  see  and  admire  their  work.  Instead 
of  wriggling  uncomfortably  and  wishing  for 
the  period  to  end  they  are  very  surprised 
and  actually  sorry  when  recess  or  noon 
comes  and  they  have  to  put  away  their  things 
for  awhile.  Naturally,  when  a  pupil  is  that 
interested  he  is  going  to  learn  much  faster 
and  easier  than  if  his  main  wish  is  for  the 
bell  to  ring  and  let  him  out  on  the  play- 
ground. A  successful  unit  plan  inspires  that 
kind  of  interest. 

The  third  advantage  is  that  of  social  ad- 
justment which  the  modified  unit  plan  offers 
to  the  child.  One  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  our  educators  today 
is  that  of  providing  an  environment  wherein 
each  child  can  learn  to  live  with  others  and 
yet  keep  his  own  individuality.  Under  the 
formal  education  the  individual  child  had  no 
chance  to  learn  cooperation  in  a  group.  He 
had  no  chance  to  experience  creative  group 
life.  Keen  competition  and  the  "Winner 
take  all"  was  the  slogan  for  him.  But  the 
unit  plan  does  away  with  all  that.  Here  the 
child  is  definitely  a  member  of  the  group,  de- 
pendent upon  the  group's  cooperation  in 
much  of  his  own  work.  It  takes  the  whole 
group  to  complete  a  unit,  although  each 
individual  has  supplied  some  particular  phase 
of  the  work.  Thus  he  experiences  again  and 
again  the  interdependence  of  human  beings 
upon  each  other.  He  learns  to  accept  his 
share  and   to  cooperate   with   others.     If   he 


fails  in  his  task  the  whole  group  suffers,  and 
will  see  that  he  either  does  his  task  or  punish 
him  in  some  way,  perhaps  by  social  ostracism. 
Daily  the  members  of  the  group  are  learning 
to  adjust  themselves  to  society. 

Another  great  advantage  which  this  modi- 
fied unit  plan  has  over  the  more  formal  edu- 
cation is  the  integration  of  the  child's  per- 
sonality which  takes  place.  This  is  very  im- 
portant. When  we  stop  to  consider  the  vast 
mass  of  impressions  which  are  operating 
upon  the  child's  mind  from  day  to  day  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
some  such  integrating  agency  in  his  life.  In 
the  school  and  on  the  playground,  at  home, 
at  church,  in  the  movies,  in  magazines  and 
books,  over  the  radio,  and  various  other 
sources  a  whole  gamut  of  contradictory  ideas 
is  spread  before  him  constantly.  Just  because 
our  world  is  so  complex,  so  confusing,  so 
constantly  changing,  we  cannot  see  in  ad- 
vance many  of  the  problems  which  the  child 
will  have  to  face  when  he  grows  up.  For 
this  reason  alone  it  is  much  better  to  help 
him  explore  and  solve  the  problems  around 
him  today  on  a  plane  appropriate  to  his 
own  interests  and  abilities.  He  will  thus  de- 
velop initiative,  judgment,  and  the  ability  to 
think  things  out  for  himself  which  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  all  his  life. 

Integration  of  his  schoolroom  activities  is 
also  needed.  Instead  of  acquiring  what  might 
be  called  "compartmental  learnings,"  i.e., 
learning  to  spell  "autumn"  correctly  for  the 
spelling  lesson  but  being  unable  to  transfer 
that  learning  into  the  following  language 
lesson,  the  learning  will  be  general  and  will 
apply  equally  well  in  all  fields  of  work.  In- 
stead of  having  very  definite  periods  for 
language  work,  geography,  history,  reading, 
etc.,  and  keeping  all  of  them  carefully  segre- 
gated, they  may  be  combined  and  welded  into 
an  interesting  whole.  For  instance,  let  me 
illustrate  from  an  experience  which  my  fifth 
grade  had  recently.  We  had  been  studying 
colonial  history  and  eventually  came  to  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  settlements.  In- 
stead of  learning  a  lot  of  cold  facts  from  a 
book,  we  packed  a  picnic  lunch,  loaded  the 
beach  wagon  with  children  and  lunch  and 
set  off  for  the  day.  Our  destination  was 
Salem,     about     thirty     miles     from     Perkins 
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Institution,  where  there  happens  to  be  a 
duplicate  village  of  the  one  which  was  built 
about  1630.  Here  the  children  carefully  ex- 
amined such  things  as  English  wigwams  in 
which  the  poorer  class  of  settlers  lived  the 
first  year,  dug-out  houses  set  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  the  Governor's  house,  etc.  They  sat 
on  the  rough  benches  hewed  out  of  logs, 
pretended  to  eat  out  of  the  wooden  dishes 
and  iron  pots  around  the  fireplaces,  and  felt 
the  beds  which  were  just  canvas  ticks  filled 
with  marsh  grasses  and  hung  on  the  wall 
by  wooden  pegs  during  the  day  time.  The 
children  saw  with  their  own  hands  how  these 
early  settlers  made  shingles,  bricks,  and 
thatched  roofs.  They  climbed  in  and  out  of 
the  saw-pit  where  the  logs  were  sawed  for 
the  houses.  They  investigated  the  process 
of  soap-making,  and  later  made  quite  a  study 
of  it.  They  learned  how  to  make  candles 
as  the  early  settlers  did.  Each  child  took  his 
turn  standing  in  the  pillory  and  sitting  with 
his  legs  imprisoned  in  stocks,  to  see  just 
what  it  would  feel  like.  They  tried  on  cos- 
tumes supposedly  worn  by  these  early  set- 
tlers, including  a  gorgeous  red  cape  of  the 
Governor's.  Needless  to  say,  in  a  few  short 
hours  they  learned  more  about  the  early  life 
of  our  Puritan  ancestors  than  a  whole  history 
book  could  have  told  them.  For  several 
weeks  afterward  our  whole  classroom  was  a 
beehive  of  industry.  Ideas  flew  faster  than 
bees  after  honey.  A  play  was  written  by  the 
children,  based  upon  what  they  had  seen  of 
the  early  settlement  of  Salem.  Stage  set- 
tings representing  different  phases  of  this 
early  settlement  were  made  by  the  children, 
including  a  fair  duplication  of  the  shingle- 
maker  which  one  of  the  boys  made  all  by 
himself  during  recesses  as  a  surprise  for  the 
class.  In  their  industrial  classes  the  boys 
constructed  an  actual  life-size  pillory,  while 
the  girls  fixed  up  the  inside  furnishings  of 
an  English  wigwam.  Costumes  of  the  period 
were  gathered.  When  all  was  in  readiness 
the  play  was  presented  before  the  assembly 
of  the  primary  school.    Each  child  took  part, 


just  as  each  child  had  had  a  very  definite 
part  in  the  writing  of  the  play  and  in  the 
making  of  the  scenery. 

During  all  this  time  practically  all  lessons 
had  centered  round  this  theme.  Spelling, 
language,  history,  geography,  reading,  and 
even  arithmetic  since  it  entered  into  the 
proper  dimensions  of  the  things  made,  were 
correlated  and  became  an  interesting  whole. 
The  children  were  filled  with  enthusiasm 
and  I  dare  say  will  never  forget  the  vivid 
impression  which  that  particular  phase  of 
colonial  life  made  on  them. 

Last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  among  the 
advantages  of  the  unit  plan  over  formal  edu- 
cation is  the  problem  of  discipline.  This 
problem  becomes  almost  negligible  when  a 
class  is  following  the  modified  unit  plan. 
When  children  really  are  absorbed  in  what 
they  are  doing,  when  the  time  is  not  half 
long  enough  to  allow  for  the  fruition  of  all 
the  ideas  in  their  heads  which  clamor  for 
attention,  there  is  little  time  for  mischief. 
Children  in  such  a  plan  are  not  trying  to 
conform  to  an  adult's  standard  of  behaviour 
anyway,  but  to  the  purposes  and  ends  which 
they  choose  for  themselves.  Thus  discipline 
comes  more  and  more  from  the  inside 
rather  than  from  the  strong  hand  of  the 
teacher.  And  that,  of  course,  is  as  it  should 
be. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  believe  that  the 
modified  unit  plan  offers  advantages  over  the 
traditional  or  formal  method  of  teaching 
because: 

(1)  It  is  rich  in  life  experiences; 

(2)  It  arouses   far  greater  interest  in  the 
pupils; 

(3)  It  allows  for  greater  social  adjustment 
of  the  pupils; 

(4)  It  tends  to  integrate  the  child's  per- 
sonality; 

(5)  It    greatly    lessens     the     problem     of 
discipline  in  the  classroom. 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
'AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY" 

"Remedial  Reading" 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Ellis 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


One  day  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  interest- 
ing person  was  sent  to  me  through  Dr.  Dur- 
rel  of  Boston  University.  She  was  a  remedial 
teacher  and  wished  to  be  in  our  school  in 
order  to  help  any  child  who  had  failed  in 
reading. 

At  that  time  we  considered  that  we  had 
the  best  of  teachers,  yet  we  had  some  failures 
each  year,  the  teachers  saying  that — 

1.  The  child  had  had  too  many  absences, 
or 

2.  The  child  lacked  attention,  or 

3.  Though  the  child  had  a  good  I.  Q.  he 
did  not  seem  to  get  his  reading. 

Then  we  would  pass  the  child  on  from 
Grade  One  because  he  had  only  failed  one 
subject.  Such  a  child  would  return  to  his 
last  teacher  for  that  subject,  as  we  would 
arrange  the  program  so  that  he  could,  and 
we  would  think,  "Surely  he  will  learn  this 
time."  He  did  learn  a  little  more  but  still 
faced  failure  when  he  entered  a  Grade  III 
or  repeated  a  Grade  II.  Also  such  a  child, 
emotionally  was  upset,  and  physically 
drooped.  In  many  schools  such  children  be- 
come complete  failures  in  Grades   IV  or  V. 

Miss  Dorothy  Jones,  our  remedial  teacher 
would  then  take  such  a  child  and  in  a  few 
months  have  the  child  catching  the  children 
that  had  left  him  far  behind.  After  a  few 
years  of  her  marvelous  results  in  getting 
children  back  into  their  original  classes,  I 
said  to  her,  "Why  can't  we  use  your  methods 
in  our  class  rooms  and  get  complete  successes 
for  all  the  children,"  and  she  said  that  we 
could,  also  that  we  would  avoid  failures. 

This  meant  that  Kindergarten,  I  and  II 
would  follow  her  interesting  directions  which 
were  based  on  three  simple  rules: 

a.    Decide  upon  the  minimum  learnings. 


b.  Teach    these    learnings    thoroughly. 

c.  Test  these  learnings  so  that  each  child 
has  100%  in  them. 

Such  rules  bring  success  to  every  child. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  decided  upon 
for  minimum  learnings. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  we  decided  upon 
Reading  Readiness.  We  gave  the  children 
Marian  Monroe's  Reading  Readiness  test. 
This  helped  us  in  classifying  the  children  as 
to  span  of  attention,  intelligence,  visual, 
auditory,  articulation  and  motor  control  and 
language  expression. 

We  introduced  the  following  equipment 
into  the  Kindergarten: 

a.  Books — 

"Before  We  Read,"  by  Gray  &  Monroe 
which   develops   activities   for   the   Pre- 
Reading  Period. 
"Sue  and  Mickey,"  by  Grace  E.  Storm 

I  quote  from  Storm,  "A  child  requires  train- 
ing before  he  masters  the  ability  to  walk,  so 
he  must  be  given  preparation  before  he  is 
able  to  read." 

"Physical  requirements  such  as  training 
the  eyes  to  move  from  left  to  right,  motor 
control,  and  orientation  should  be  given  con- 
sideration." 

"He  must  acquire  a  wide  oral  vocabulary 
and  learn  to  manipulate  his  speech  organs 
correctly  so  that  his  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation will  be  adequate.  He  must  have 
ability  to  see  and  hear  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences." 

b.  We   introduced  Alphabet  books   where 
both  large  and  small  letters  were  found. 

c.  Alphabet   Blocks   that  were  cut  out  in 
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the  shape  of  letters  were  used,  so  that 
the  child  could  trace  with  his  finger  in 
the  right  direction  the  letters.  This  is 
so  important. 

d.  Alphabet  cards  with  stories  on  the 
back,  so  that  the  child  should  know  the 
sounds  of  the  letters.  I  quote  the  story 
from  the  back  of  the  card  with  the 
letter  "Z"  printed  on  it, 
"One  day  Tommy's  mother  left  him  to 
take  care  of  the  baby.  He  was  wheeling 
her  along  in  the  baby  carriage,  when  a 
bee  flew  at  her,  saying  Z.  It  said  Z — Z. 
This  is  a  picture  of  what  it  said,  Z." 

Then  you  turn  the  card  and  let  the  child  see 
Z.  The  children  learn  the  letter's  sounds 
quickly  as  they  remember  the  stories  about 
the  letters.  When  they  can't  think  what  Z 
says,  for  instance,  they  remember  what  the 
bee  said. 

By  introducing  such  things  into  our  Kin- 
dergarten, it  took  care  of  children  like  Jean 
who  at  home  had  been  playing  school  with 
the  older  children  in  her  neighborhood  and 
to  her  mother's  horror  was  making  many  of 
her  letters  upside  down.  She  was  also  writ- 
ing backward  and  forming  bad  habits.  We 
immediately  gave  her  letter  tracing  which 
corrected  her  reversals  and  inversions  and 
orientation. 

The  cards  took  care  of  Philip  who  called 
"L"  "W"  in  his  speech — e.g.,  he  called 
"learn"  as  if  it  were  spelled  "wearn."  He 
was  immediately  taught  the  sound  of  "L" 
and  knew  what  "L"  said  and  began  to  hear 
"L's".  Then  he  took  pride  in  imitating  them 
in  his  own  speech. 

To  conclude  about  our  Kindergarten,  our 
children  were  prepared  in  Reading  Readiness. 

In  Grade  I,  we  decided  that  the  teacher 
should  choose  her  favorite  system  of  reading 
and  then  we  would  stick  to  that  system  and 
follow  its  manual  closely.  She  chose  Elson- 
Gray-Basic.  We  also  decided  that  each  child 
should  be  tested  by  me  at  the  end  of  each 
block  of  work.  It  would  be  similar  to  learn- 
ing a  foreign  language  and  being  tested  on 
your  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
The  first  test  that  the  children  came  to  me 
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for  was  the  alphabet  test  which  is  two  tests 
in  one — 

a.  To   recognize   all   the    small   letters    by 
name  and  give  their  sounds. 

b.  To  recognize  all  the  capitals  by  name 
and  give  their  sounds. 

I  had  all  of  these  on  separate  cards  so  that 
the  order  might  be  changed. 

The  next  test  was  the  vocabulary  of  the 
pre-primer,  each  word  being  printed  on  a 
separate  card  so  they  might  be  shuffled. 

By  giving  these  tests  I  was  able  to  spot  a 
child  like  Peter.  I  shall  give  you  the  case 
of  Peter — written  by  Dorothy  Jones,  our 
remedial  teacher.  Peter  came  from  another 
school  into  our  First  Grade.  In  the  light  of 
this  experience  we  shall  watch  out  for  the 
cases  similar  to  Peter's  earlier  in  the  year. 
If  he  had  been  trained  in  our  Kindergarten 
we  would  have  spotted  his  trouble  there,  and 
he  would  have  been  helped. 

The  Case  of  Peter  or  How  Testing  Saves  a 
Child  Early  in  the  Game 

By  Dorothy  Jones 

Peter  entered  the  first  grade.  He  had  big 
shining  black  eyes  and  his  whole  face  was 
lighted  up.  He  wanted  to  come  to  school. 
He  wanted  to  learn  to  read.  He  passed  the 
reading  readiness  test  and  he  had  a  mental 
age  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
learn  to  read. 

The  teacher  was  an  excellent  one.  Day 
after  day  she  noticed  that  all  the  other  chil- 
dren's eyes  were  on  their  books  while  Peter's 
were  roving  around  the  room,  but  Peter  was 
listening — listening  to  the  other  children. 
His  ears  were  good.  He  learned  all  the 
stories  by  heart.  When  his  turn  came  he 
could  look  at  the  book  and  seem  to  be  read- 
ing.   He  thought  he  was  reading. 

When  the  children  in  class  one  were  tested 
to  see  if  they  had  acquired  the  pre-primer 
vocabulary  all  the  other  children  had  mas- 
tered the  seventy  words  but  Peter  did  not 
know  them.  Peter  had  failed.  Why  was  it? 
Peter  was  not  a  visually-minded  child.  He 
could  not  learn  in  the  way  most  children 
learn,  that  is  through  the  eyes,  but  he  was 
found  to  have  good  auditory  and  kinesthetic 
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or  touch  perceptions.    Perhaps  he  could  learn 
through  his  ears  and  his  fingers. 

He  was  taken  to  our  remedial  department. 
Peter  was  still  buoyant  and  still  wanted  to 
read.  One  failure  does  not  kill  the  spirit.  He 
no  longer  heard  the  other  children  read  and 
no  longer  therefore  could  repeat  what  they 
said.  He  had  a  new  book.  He  did  not  know 
the  stories  in  it.  Before  ever  he  saw  the 
page  he  learned  the  words  through  his  ears 
and  through  his  fingers.  Each  word  was 
presented  to  him  written  with  crayola  in 
large  bold  print  and  Peter  traced  the  word 
with  his  finger  saying  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  as  he  traced.  Peter  worked  hard.  He 
could  learn  words,  too. 

In  this  way  Peter  learned  slowly  and 
surely  mastering  all  the  words  in  each  story 
before  he  read  it.  Then  a  great  day  came. 
He  went  back  to  his  class  and  when  his 
turn  came  he  stood  in  front  of  his  classmates 
and  read  the  story.  Peter's  eyes  were  shin- 
ing. All  the  children  rejoiced  with  him.  Then 
very  quietly  Peter  said  to  his  teacher,  "I  am 
up  with  my  class.    I  am  happy." 

(Please  note  that  a  seeing  child  turned  to 
his  fingers.) 

Some  teachers  question  us  and  say,  "but, 
where  will  we  find  the  time  to  do  all  this 
testing  in  a  large  class?"  My  reply  is  that 
you  can  use  the  Durrel  System  of  choosing 
the  bright  children  as  captains  and  they  can 
hear  the  children  in  turn  say  the  cards,  or 
you  can  use  the  Buddy  System  where  each 
child  has  another  child  to  work  with  him  on 
drill.  Next,  First  Grade  tests,  like  the  ones 
I  mentioned  on  the  separate  cards,  are  made 
for  the  consonant  and  vowel  blends,  as  for 
example,  "ch"  and  "ou".  We  later  use  the 
Gates  Reading  tests,  and  Metropolitan 
Achievement  tests  or  Stanford  Achievement 
tests. 

We  continued  in  Grade  I,  this  thorough 
teaching  and  testing  of  the  minimum  learn- 
ings, and  when  a  child  did  not  retain,  we 
investigated  to  find  out  why,  through  our 
remedial  department  as  was  illustrated  in 
Peter's  case. 

In  Grade  II  there  was  a  thorough  review 

of   phonetics,    after    the    summer;    and    after 


this,  those  who  read  readily  did  not  con- 
tinue with  them.  We  are  now  working  in 
our  Remedial  Department  with  about  10 
children  that  have  been  brought  to  us  from 
other  schools  because  of  their  failures  and 
with  them  we  return  to  the  beginnings  of 
reading,  step  by  step  as  I  have  described, 
and  bring  them  up  to  grade. 

Proper  remedial  treatment  will  be  different 
for  each  child.  The  first  problem  is  diagnosis 
with  such  a  child,  and  then  you  adapt  the 
remedy.  I  give  the  case  of  Francis,  a  child 
that  had  been  passed  along  until  he  reached 
Grade  III,  and  the  report  of  Bernice. 

Report   on    Bernice — February   7,    1938 

14  Years  Old — I.  Q.  Average. 

An  Example  of  the  Child  who  has  Slipped 
by-Grade  by  Grade. 

The  following  are  taken  from  a  check  list 
of  difficulties  on  the  Durrell  Reading 
Analysis  Test  and  constitute  Bernice's 
specific  difficulties  as  far  as  they  can  be  de- 
termined. Many  points  could  not  be  checked 
against  a  Braille  reader. 

1.  Faulty  speech  habits:  especially  pro- 
nunciation of  vowels  (short  "e" — short 
"u" — short  "i") ;  also  she  ignores  end- 
ings— leaves  off  her  final  t's  and  g's. 

2.  Word  Recognition:  She  has  a  low  sight 
vocabulary;  she  ignores  endings —  (s, 
ly,  er,  etc.)  in  her  reading;  she  fre- 
quently omits  prefixes  and  word  begin- 
nings. She  guesses  at  words  from  their 
general  form. 

3.  Word  Analysis:  Her  word-analysis  can 
hardly  be  called  poor,  it  is  rather,  in- 
adequate. She  has  no  systematic 
method  of  approach  to  new  or  difficult 
words.  Her  sounding  is  slow  and  inac- 
curate. She  does  not  have  a  good 
enough  control  of  phonetic  blends  to 
use  them  successfully. 

4.  Word    Skills    in    Oral    Reading:    She 

makes  many  errors  on  small  easy 
words;  she  guesses  at  words  from  con- 
text; she  frequently  ignores  her  errors 
and  reads  on.  She  ignores  punctuation. 
As  soon  as  the  material  becomes  diffi- 
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cult  at  all  she  reads  word  by  word,  with 
no  phrasing. 

5.    Silent  Reading:   She  does  not  actually 

do  any  silent  reading.  She  reads  aloud 
to  herself.  She  says  she  much  prefers 
to  read  orally  and  even  when  alone 
mumbles  aloud  to  herself  to  get  the 
sense  of  the  thing.  Her  rate  of  reading 
is  too  slow. 

Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

Bernice  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  a  gjeat  deal  of  material  of  an  easy 
level — material  she  can  read  almost  inde- 
pendently. This  will  give  her  confidence, 
stimulate  her  interest  (if  material  is  wisely 
chosen  and  well-motivated),  increase  her 
speed  and  fluency,  give  her  letter  control 
over  her  present  vocabulary  (especially 
small  words  and  confusions,  as  "with" — 
"for" — "of",  etc.). 

The  major  portion  of  her  reading  time 
should  be  spent  in  reading.  For  the  most 
part,  she  may  as  well  continue  to  read 
orally.  The  silent  reading  can  be  dealt 
with  when  she  has  acquired  more  inde- 
pendence. However,  she  should  at  some 
time  during  the  day  do  some  purposeful, 
unsupervised  reading  on  the  easiest  level 
that  can  be  found  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  her.  She  should  read  with  the  intention 
of  answering  questions  (supplied  ahead  of 
time) ;  or  with  the  intention  of  reproducing 
what  she  has  read  either  orally  or  as  writ- 
ten recall;  or  with  the  intention  of  sum- 
marizing or  outlining  or  making  a  list — 
depending  on  the  type  of  material  read. 

Some  part  of  each  day  should  be  de- 
voted to  phonetic  training.  There  has  been 
left  with  Miss  Thorpe  a  list  of  useful 
phonograms  which  can  be  made  into 
Braille  cards.  She  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize them  by  touch  and  also  to  reproduce 
them  in  writing  when  they  are  sounded 
for  her. 

She  should  have  some  book,  which  will 
be  on  a  slightly  more  difficult  level,  to  use 
to  increase  her  vocabulary  and  to  be  studied 


more  slowly.  All  difficult  words  should  be 
developed  and  analyzed  before  reading. 
Flash  card  games  for  phrases  and  words 
should  be  used.  She  should  learn  to  recog- 
nize words  and  phrases  rapidly.  A  tachisto- 
scope  is  used  for  this  purpose  with  the 
seeing  child.  A  similar  exposure  device 
for  Bernice  has  been  designed.  Possibly 
other  ideas  will  develop  out  of  this. 

It  is  believed  that  what  Bernice  needs 
most  of  all  is  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
great  deal  of  material  that  she  can  read 
and  some  gradually  pushing  toward  harder 
material  as  she  gains  self-confidence, 
phonetic  ability,  and  control  over  careless 
errors  on  small  words.  Her  comprehension 
is  excellent. 

Report  is  based  on  observing  Bernice's 
reading  with  Miss  Thorpe.  She  has  made 
evident  progress  during  the  year  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Her  enunciation  has  improved.  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowel  sounds  better. 

2.  Her  phrase  reading  is  much  better. 

3.  Very  few  repetitions. 

4.  Phonetic  attack  more  accurate. 

5.  Fewer  Braille  errors  and  fewer  con- 
fusions. 

A  number  of  things  remain  to  be  done;  how- 
ever: 

1.  She  needs   continued  phonetic  work. 

2.  Program  of  word  enrichment. 

3.  Acquire  a  set  of  study  habits  or  skills. 

In  summary — most  important  things  to   do 
for  Bernice — 

1.  Keep  up  her  interest  in  reading  at  all 
costs. 

2.  Under  no  circumstance  should  she  be 
allowed  to  feel  insecure.  She  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  she  is  succeeding  and 
improving  day  by  day. 


The  Case  of  Francis 

Francis  came  to  the  Cambridge  School 
from  a  good  public  school  where  he  was  fail- 
ing in  his  reading  and  spelling.    He  was  nine 
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years  and  eight  months,  and  his  reading 
ability  was  that  of  a  child  at  the  end  of  the 
second  grade.    His  intelligence  was  average. 

We  gave  him  Dr.  Donald  Durrell's  test 
for  the  analysis  of  reading  difficulty  and 
found  that  he  was  handicapped  by  very  low 
visual  and  low  auditory  perception.  He  had 
many  confusions  in  the  letters.  He  confused 
the  following  consonants: 

b,  d,  and  p 
p  and  q 
c  and  g 
m  and  n 

This  caused  him  to  read — 
polish  as  bolish 
guard  as  cward 
saucer  as  sugger 
chapter  as  shabber 
bits  as  pits 
bread  as  spread 

He  confused  all  his  single  vowel  sounds 
and  so  he  read — 

stamp  as  stump 
strong  as  string 
ran  as  run 

He  knew  hardly  any  of  his  vowel  digraphs 
such  as  "ay"  and  "oa"  and  read — 
delayed  as  delide 
unloading  as  unlanding 
yield  as  yeld 

Then  because  of  his  low  visual  perception 
and  lack  of  any  power  to  analyze  words  he 
guessed  wildly  at  words  reading — 

quarter  as  queer 

slice  as  slide 

crank  as  crack 

drawn  as  down 

ceiling  as  selling 

He  also  reversed  the  sequence  of  his  letters 
writing — 

helping  as  hloping,  etc. 

There  were  so  many  confusions  that  in 
reading  the  simplest  material  he  was  sure  to 
run  into  difficulties  every  few  words.  This 
caused  great  emotional  disturbance  and  a 
feeling  of  failure. 


For  remedial  work,  to  overcome  his  diflfi- 
culties,  we  gave  him  every  day  two  half- 
hour  tutoring  periods.  In  one  period  we  gave 
him  auditory  and  visual  training.  The  method 
used  was  a  set  of  drill  cards  giving  all  the 
phonetic  blends.  These  cards  were  taught  a 
few  at  a  time  through  visual,  auditory,  and 
kinesthetic  means.  For  visual  training 
Francis  looked  at  the  card  and  gave  the 
sound;  for  auditory  training  he  listened  to 
the  sound  without  seeing  the  card,  and  said 
or  wrote  what  letters  made  the  sound;  for 
kinesthetic  approach,  he  traced  the  letters 
saying  the  sound,  and  then  wrote  the  letters 
and  words  containing  them  on  the  typewriter. 
The  touch  system  was  used.  The  above 
methods  are  described  by  Miss  Gillingham 
and  Miss  Stillman  in  their  book  "Remedial 
Work  for  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penman- 
ship" sold  by  Sackett  &  Wilhelms  Litho- 
graphing Co.,  562  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Many  of  her  suggestions  could  be  well 
worked  out  for  the  blind. 

The  rest  of  Francis'  tutoring  time  was 
spent  in  word  study  and  in  reading.  The 
words  studied  were  always  those  that  were 
to  be  met  immediately  in  the  reading. 

For  two  years  Francis  worked  in  this 
manner.  He  worked  hard,  and  slowly  but 
surely  he  climbed  each  rung  of  the  ladder. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  we  find  him  spelling 
words  on  the  fifth  grade  level  and  reading 
"Treasure  Island."  Most  of  his  confusions 
have  disappeared  forever  and  more  important 
than  that  his  old  feelings  of  inferiority  and 
insecurity  have  been  changed  to  a  feeling  of 
power  and  a  sense  of  security.  Next  year  he 
returns  to  the  public  school  and  enters  the 
fifth  grade  with  a  good  head  start  on  the 
work.  We  think  he  will  succeed  and  be  happy. 


There  is  hardly  an  Educational  Magazine 
printed  lately,  that  does  not  have  an  article 
on  Remedial  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  we  are  beginning  to  know 
how  to  help  the  failing  child  and  that  most 
failures  can  be  avoided  by  having  more 
thorough  teaching  in  the  Kindergarten,  1st 
Grade  and  2nd  Grade  by  being  sure  that  each 
child  is   learning  each   step  in  these  grades. 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

'How  May  the  Principles  and  Purposes  of  the  Junior  High  School 
Be  Best  Adapted  to  Schools  for  the  Blind" 

0.  J.  Hill 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Before  we  can  discuss  intelligently  how 
the  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  can 
be  best  adapted  to  a  School  for  the  Blind, 
it  is  necessar}^  to  determine  what  the  peculiar 
functions  of  a  junior  high   school  are. 

It  is  perhaps  platitudinous  to  say  that  the 
final  test  of  an  educational  institution  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  realizes  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation. While  the  ultimate  aims  of  education 
are  numberless,  for  our  purposes  the  state- 
ment of  "main  objectives"  made  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education,  will  be  appropriate.  This  com- 
mittee regards  the  following  as  the  main 
objectives  of  education:  (1)  health,  (2)  com- 
mand of  fundamental  processes,  (3)  worthy 
home  membership,  (4)  vocation,  (5)  citizen- 
ship, (6)  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  (7) 
ethical  character.  Because  the  third,  fifth 
and  seventh  of  these  objectives  may,  with 
little  doubt,  be  computed  by  the  term  "civic- 
social"  when  broadly  conceived,  these  seven 
cardinal  objectives  may  be  reduced  to  five. 

Since  the  fulfillment  of  these  aims  are  the 
purpose  of  education  we  may  now  direct  our 
attention  to  how  the  junior  high  school 
makes  its  contribution  in  achieving  this  end. 

At  this  point  then,  let  us  present  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  research,  which  consisted  of 
a  canvass  of  a  large  amount  of  literature,  with 
the  aim  of  discovering  what  the  educational 
world  commonly  considered  as  peculiar  func- 
tions of  the  junior  high   school. 

The  survey  was  divided  into  two  classes, 
(1)  public  school  documents,  such  as,  city 
school  reports,  pamphlets  issued  by  school 
authorities,  and  (2)  statements  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  junior  high  schools  by  leading 
educational  authorities.  The  latter  group  of 
statements  appeared  in   articles  or   editorials 


in  educational  periodicals,  educational  books, 
or  reports  of  school  surveys. 

The  frequency  of  appearance  of  peculiar 
functions  for  the  junior  high  school  as  a 
result  of  the  canvass,  was  in  the  following 
order: 

a.  Retention  of  pupils. 

b.  Economy  of  time. 

c.  Recognition    of   individual    dififerences. 

d.  Exploration  and  guidance. 

e.  Beginning   of    vocational    education. 

The  above  five  functions  could  be  con- 
sidered as  sub-topics  of  what  constitutes  a 
democratic  school  system. 

We  should  note  at  this  time  that  the  task 
of  classification  sometimes  presented  bafifling 
problems,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  mis- 
construction has  been  placed  upon  the  words, 
however,  there  is  considerable  assurance  of 
the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  survey. 

In  the  present  chaos  of  conception  of  what 
constitutes  a  junior  high  school,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  many  schools  claiming  to 
be  such  are  hardly  more  than  departmental- 
izations  or   semi-departmentalizations. 

One  of  the  recent  investigations  of  reten- 
tion of  pupils  was  made  by  Dr.  Powers*  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  His  data  was 
obtained  from  junior  -and  non-junior  schools 
enrolling  pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX.  Examination  of  the  data  pertaining  to 
all  junior  and  non-junior  schools  revealed 
that  the  former  retained  pupils  better  than 
the  so-called  grammar  school.  With  such 
evidence  to  support  the  contention  that 
junior    high     schools    tend    to    prolong    the 


*].    Or'xn    Powers,    Instructional    Outcomes    in    Junior    High 
Schools — Chap.    II   and   VI. 
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pupils'  educational  career,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  almost  a  total  absence  of  conclusive 
factual  material,  due  to  some  very  important 
factors  existing  outside  the  school  such  as 
economic  and  social  makeup  of  the  section 
of  the  city.  But  the  seeker  after  evidence  will 
also  take  assurance  from  the  fact  that  the 
junior  high  school  is  holding  boys  better 
than  does  the  conventional  8 — 4  organization, 
especially  since  it  is  pretty  well  known  that 
the  latter  does  eliminate  boys  rather  than 
girls. 

We  are  told  that  the  junior  high  school 
will  economize  time  because  the  student  may 
give  part  of  his  attention  to  secondary  school 
subjects;  and  less  to  the  tool  subjects.  While 
it  seems  improbable  that  the  work  in  the 
fundamental  processes  may  be  limited  to 
6  years,  as  has  often  been  proposed,  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  8  years  is  more  than 
should  be  devoted  to  equipping  the  normal 
child  with  such  command  of  these  tools  as 
he  will  need  in  order  to  make  possible  his 
larger   functional   education. 

Only  by  a  scientific  method  of  selection 
of  such  portion  of  the  traditional  high  school 
curricula,  and  by  use  of  a  method  applicable 
to  the  elementary  school  level,  can  genuine 
economy  in  time  be  manifested. 

Another  purpose  generally  recognized  as 
being  peculiar  to  a  junior  high  school  is  that 
of  recognizing  individual  differences.  One 
of  the  chief  motives  behind  the  junior  high 
school  has  been  the  great  adaptability  to  the 
individual  needs  and  individual  differences. 
There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
fact  that  the  child  differs  greatly  in  physical, 
mental  and  sexual  make-up.  In  a  group  of 
182  pupils  at  Portland,  Oregon,  there  were 
representations  of  each  age  from  11  to  17, 
inclusive,  showing  a  range  of  6  years  between 
the  youngest  and  the  oldest  pupil.  In  the 
same  group  there  were  pupils  who  obtained 
scores  approximately  3  times  as  high,  or 
higher  than  those  obtained  by  pupils  at  the 
lower  limit  of  the  distribution  of  scores. 
When  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  interests 
of  children  in  a  certain  school  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  Dr.  Ayres*  checked  the  occupational 
choice  of  300  thirteen-year-old  boys  and 
found    64    different    choices.     Approximately 


the  same  number  of  girls  were  asked  to  state 
the  vocation  they  desired  to  enter,  and  there 
were  24  different  choices.  A  big  problem  of 
education  is  to  determine  in  what  direction 
the  individual  differences  in  ability  and  inter- 
ests are  to  be  fostered,  and  in  what  direction 
we  should  endeavor  to  diminish  them. 

While  individual  differences  may  be  recog- 
nized for  modification  of  the  curricula  in 
grades  below  the  seventh,  due  to  the  ap- 
proach to  maturity  it  is  of  greater  impera- 
tiveness to  reorganize  this  variation  in  the 
junior  high  level.  The  school  must  have  re- 
course to  the  additional  opportunities  for  such 
recognition  by  providing  for  (1)  the  expanded 
differentiation  of  work  through  partially 
variable  curricula,  (2)  groups  moving  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  (3)  promotion  by  subject,  (4) 
permitting  brighter  pupils  to  carry  more 
courses  along  their  special  line  of  interest, 
and  (5)  supervised  study.  The  first  of  these 
features  is  designed  to  recognize  differences 
both  in  ability  and  interests.  The  second  is 
being  provided  for  in  some  elementary 
schools,  but  is  more  frequently  manifested 
in  the  junior  high  school  with  their  larger 
number  of  children  in  any  grade.  The  third 
subject  promotion,  makes  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  many  pupils  cannot  do  equally  well 
in  all  subjects  of  study.  The  fourth,  provid- 
ing more  subject  matter  for  the  bright  pupil 
is  readily  recognized  as  an  important  feature. 
The  last  supervised  study,  although  some- 
times introduced  in  the  elementary  school, 
is  more  frequently  found  in  the  junior  high 
school. 

Through  the  featuring  of  its  organization, 
the  junior  high  school  comes  more  nearly 
giving  the  child  the  kind  of  education  he 
needs,  which  is  nearly  impossible  to  provide 
in   the  traditional   elementary   school. 

The  up-to-date  school  should  provide  for 
exploration  and  guidance,  and  this  becomes 
another  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school. 
There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  pupils 
to  explore  several  fields  to  see  where  they 
fit,  and  thus  they  will  have  a  basis  for  making 
an  intelligent  selection  when  the  time  comes 
for    specialization.     The    importance    of    pre- 

*Leonard   P.    Ayres,    The   Public   Schools   of   Springfield,    III. 
P.  131, 
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vocational  training  and  counselling  or  guid- 
ance is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school. 
The  junior  high  school  has  been  variously 
entitled  the  finding,  the  sorting,  the  trying 
out,  and  testing  period  of  the  public  school 
system.  It  is  the  probationary  period  before 
the  vital  question  of  educational  or  vocational 
choice  is  finally  determined. 

Data  available  concerning  one  large  group 
of  1,605  ninth  grade  pupils  prompts  the  in- 
ference that  schools  under  present  conditions 
are  of  relatively  little  direct  use  to  the  pupil 
in  making  his  choice  of  an  occupation.  These 
pupils  had  been  requested  to  state  in  order, 
10  causes  for  their  vocational  preferences. 
Friends  and  others  outside  of  the  school 
ranked  first;  parents'  wishes  were  second; 
desire  to  help  others  was  third;  and  the  wages 
paid  were  fourth,  whereas,  talking  with 
teachers  ranked  eighth,  and  reading  and 
study  came  in  tenth  place  or  the  least  im- 
portant of  all.  These  results  are  not  flatter- 
ing to  the  school. 

Decreasingly  the  function  of  exploration 
and  guidance  is  thought  of  as  applying  only 
to  occupational  life  and  increasingly  it  is 
being  spread  to  the  other  major  relationships 
of  life,  the  avocational,  the  social  and  health. 
It  is  understood  now.  by  educational  leaders 
that  comprehensive  living  is  more  than 
efficiency  in  one's  occupation.  Guidance  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  being  is  no  more  dis- 
tinctive of  the  junior  high  school  than  of 
the  kindergarten  or  the  college.  The  junior 
high  school's  chief  contribution  in  guidance 
is  to  provide  a  field  for  exploration,  so  that 
the  pupil  will  have  some  tangible  basis  for 
making  a  vocational  selection  when  the  time 
arrives  for  decision.  With  a  set  up  where  a 
child  can  become  acquainted  with  the  im- 
portant factors  of  human  knowledge  and 
activity;  with  understanding  teachers,  and 
by  adding  to  the  school  machinery,  mental 
and  vocational  testing  along  with  a  wide 
range  of  student  activities,  the  possibilities 
for  exploration  and  guidance  in  the  junior 
high  school  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  fifth  peculiar  function  of  the  junior 
high  school,  according  to  the  canvass  made 
was   to  provide   for   the   beginning  of  voca- 


tional education.  Graduates  of  a  junior  high 
school  would  be  old  enough  and  should  have 
received  excellent  training  to  enter  a  trade 
school  or  begin  an  apprenticeship.  The  be- 
ginning of  vocational  education  is  guaranteed 
to  the  pupil  in  the  junior  high  school  by  the 
full  performance  of  the  function  just  dis- 
cussed, exploration  and  guidance.  Proper 
opportunities  for  exploration  thus  constitute 
a  sort  of  general  vocational  guidance  which 
is  a  by-product  of  the  achievement  of  another 
important  function.  Due  to  the  immaturity 
of  most  of  those  enrolled  in  the  junior  high 
school  grades  and  the  concomitant  danger 
of  thus  early  committing  the  pupil  to  narrow 
specialization,  most  educators  believe  that 
the  junior  high  school  is  not  the  place  to 
teach  trades,  except  for  sake  of  exploration. 
However,  the  best  interests  of  all  the  pupils 
must  always  be  the  chief  criterion,  and  in 
some  localities,  such  as  industrial  centers, 
there  may  be  a  need  for  specialization  for 
those  who  are  over  age  or  who  for  other 
reasons  must  leave  school  before  or  near 
the  end  of  the  junior  high  school  period. 

The  keynote  of  the  above  five  functions 
peculiar  to  a  junior  high  school,  can  be 
stated  in  three  words,  "democratization  of 
education."  Retention,  economy  of  time, 
recognition  of  individual  differences,  explora- 
tion and  guidance  and  provision  for  the  be- 
ginning of  vocational  guidance  are  all  sub- 
functions  of  this  major  function  of  realizing 
a  democratic  school  system. 

We  have  discussed  in  detail  the  recognized 
purpose  of  a  junior  high  school,  so  that  we 
could  more  clearly  see  how  these  functions 
can  best  be  adapted  to  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  what  ever  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  are  for  any  junior  high 
school,  the  same  principles  and  purposes 
must  hold  good  for  a  blind  school,  if  we 
really  mean  to  democratize  our  school 
system.  The  purposes  therefore  are  the 
same.  It  is  only  the  method  of  procedure 
that  differs. 

Our  question  now  is  how  can  we  best 
adapt  the  above  principles  in  a  school  for 
the  blind?  We  might  dismiss  the  question 
by  saying,  "Do  it  the  same  way  it  is  done 
in   a   sighted   school,"   but   this   is   obviously 
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avoiding  the  real  issue  involved.  Let  me 
say  that  the  following  discussion  is  based 
upon  an  opinion  v^^hich  has  materialized 
through  discussion  with  others  on  the  sub- 
ject of  method  of  procedure,  and  is  not  in- 
fallible. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting 
us  when  we  attempt  to  inaugurate  these 
principles  into  a  set-up  for  a  blind  school, 
is  the  question  of  time.  Every  teacher  and 
school  official  realizes  that  a  boy  or  girl 
graduating  from  our  High  School  for  the 
Blind  has  not  been  required  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  research  and  collateral  reading  as 
a  boy  or  girl  from  a  sighted  school.  In 
brief,  we  may  say  that  a  graduate  from  our 
high  school  is  not  as  fully  equipped  as  a 
graduate  from  a  sighted  school,  simply  be- 
cause in  a  four  year  period  he  cannot  do  the 
required  work  of  a  sighted  school.  If  we  are 
to  expect  him  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  a  sighted  boy,  somewhere  along  his 
educational  life  there  must  be  an  economiz- 
ing of  time,  either  in  a  reduction  of  subject 
matter  and  school  atcivities,  or  by  extending 
the  period  for  completing  the  high  school 
course. 

Perhaps  a  slight  economy  of  time  could 
be  realized  by  reducing  the  pupil  load,  but 
since  our  schools  are  in  the  Department  of 
Education  and  must  reach  certain  standards 
in  order  to  be  recognized  as  a  high  school, 
very  little  reduction  could  take  place  here, 
and  since  the  socializing  of  the  child  is  con- 
sidered to-day  just  as  important  as  pursuing 
formal  subject  matter,  very  few  reductions 
could  be  made  in  school  activities.  The  only 
economy  that  seems  feasible  is  to  start 
economizing  in  the  elementary  grades.  Many 
educators  declare  today  that  the  fundamentals 
of  the  tool-subjects  should  be  completed  in 
the  first  six  grades.  That  is,  that  the  drill 
work  on  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
Janguage  and  the  social  subjects  could  be 
completed  in  the  first  six  years. 

An  opportunity  would  then  be  given  for 
replacing  some  of  the  traditional  subjects  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with  secondary 
subjects.      Spelling,   arithmetic,   writing,   etc.. 


would  be  taught  incidentally  unless  the 
teacher  discovered  some  of  the  pupils  needed 
special  drill  in  the  tool  subjects.  Of  course 
genuine  economy  will  require  that  the  re- 
placing of  elementary  subject  matter  with 
high  school  subject  matter  be  subjected  to  a 
scientific  scrutiny  and  educational  philosophy. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  so  far  because 
of  the  unfortunate  belief  in  the  relative  sacred- 
ness  of  the  conventional  high  school  cur- 
riculum. 

It  is  true  that  the  introduction  of  these 
high  school  subjects  unchanged  with  the  same 
method  of  presentation  into  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
very  scientific  or  as  a  large  stride  toward 
democratizing  the  school  system.  The  ar- 
rangement and  selection  of  the  material  and 
the  method  of  presenting  must  be  at  the 
grade  level. 

In  many  places  a  general  English  course  is 
planned  to  extend  from  the  sixth  grade  level 
to  the  twelfth.  The  same  is  true  with  General 
Science.  There  is  no  reason  why  General 
Science  could  not  start  at  the  seventh  grade 
level.  The  same  plan  could  be  used  with 
romance  languages. 

"Economy  of  time  may  be  conceived  there- 
fore, as  having  two  chief  aspects,  (1)  that  of 
shortening  the  period  of  training  directly  by 
eliminating  portions  of  the  training  materials 
or  by  more  rapid  progress  of  pupils  through 
the  grades,  and  (2)  that  of  enriching  the 
training  program  through  a  period  of  years 
of  the  same  length  as  formerly,  by  depressing 
into  the  lower  years  certain  content  formerly 
reserved  for  high  school."* 

One  may  conclude  then  that  by  means  of 
complementary  processes  of  shortening  the 
time  devoted  to  elementary  subjects,  and  by 
earlier  introduction  of  functional  secondary 
subjects  by  means  of  administrative  devices 
which  will  permit  the  pupil  to  spend  more 
time  on  the  subject  matter,  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  a  junior  high  school  can  be  best 
adapted  to  a  School  for  the  Blind. 


*Leonard  V.  Koos,  "The  Peculiar  Function  of  the  Junior 
High  School — their  Relative  Importance." — School  Revieza 
(Nov.    1920). 
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"English  in  the  Junior  High  School" 

Francis  J.  Cummings 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  general  aims  and  objectives  of  a  course 
in  English  in  the  Junior  High  School  must 
necessarily  be  those  of  a  course  in  English  at 
any  level,  viz.,  to  improve  the  students'  ability 
to  speak,  write  and  read  correctly.  In  view 
of  the  widespread  use  of  slang,  the  random 
throwing  about  of  words  with  little  reference 
to  their  intrinsic  meanings,  and  the  appalling 
complacence  toward  ungrammatical  construc- 
tions, the  road  to  our  goal  is  a  long  and  ar- 
duous one,  requiring  great  patience  and  skill. 
We  must  be  extremely  careful  to  eliminate 
from  consideration  technicalities  that  are  of 
interest  only  to  specialists  and  lay  stress 
rather  on  those  phases  of  English  which  the 
students  will  use. 

First  of  all,  since  every  student  will  do  far 
more  talking  than  writing,  let  us  take  up  oral 
composition.  The  old-fashioned  oratorical 
contests  are  not  to  be  recommended.  Let  us 
give  our  students  subjects  within  their  ken. 
Let  them  tell  us  their  experiences  during  the 
vacation  periods,  their  favorite  leisure-time 
activities,  their  reactions  to  books  they  have 
read  or  concerts  they  have  heard.  The  radio, 
so  popular  with  youth  today,  can  be  turned 
into  a  source  of  materials  for  oral  composi- 
tion, the  teacher  skillfully  directing  the  pupils 
to  those  programs  which,  while  not  too  heavy, 
are  uplifting  and  enlightening.  Telephone 
conversations,  imaginary  chats  with  a  store 
clerk,  discussions  of  baseball,  bowling  and 
other  games  with  which  the  students  are 
familiar — all  these  furnish  inexhaustible 
materials. 

But  after  we  have  chosen  or  rather  directed 
our  students  toward  suitable  subject-matter, 
our  corrective  work  is  just  beginning.  Clear 
enunciation  in  simple  language  is  our  first 
aim.  To  achieve  it,  we  must  strive  to  elimi- 
nate  speech   defects,  localisms  of  pronuncia- 


tion, and  slovenly  pronunciation.  Much 
patience  is  required  here,  and  we  should  not 
attempt  to  eradicate  all  defects  simultane- 
ously, rather  starting  with  the  most  glaring 
and  moving  on  gradually  to  the  less  notice- 
able. Much  attention  has  to  be  given  to 
posture  and  poise.  If  the  student  has  a 
subject  that  interests  him,  and  if  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  class  is  made  sympathetic,  poise 
is  not  long  in  developing,  and  thereafter 
postural  defects  are  more  readily  coped  with. 

In  written  composition  as  in  oral,  subject- 
matter  must  be  the  first  consideration.  No 
one  can  write  well  about  something  that  bores 
him.  The  topics  should,  in  general,  be  those 
already  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
others,  particularly  letter  writing.  Friendly 
letters,  I  believe,  should  alone  be  considered; 
business  letters  can  wait  until  later;  and  to 
annoy  students  in  these  early  grades  with 
formal  notes  is  both  futile  and  absurd.  We 
should  strive  to  eliminate  from  our  students' 
letters  the  excessive  use  of  cliches,  the  in- 
terminable compound  sentences,  and  ever- 
present  verbosity.  The  heading  and  the  com- 
plimentary close  should  be  mastered,  and 
ways  of  making  familiar  incidents  interesting 
should  be  pointed  out.  Here,  as  in  all  written 
composition,  great  stress  must  be  placed  on 
thorough  mastery  of  the  two  units  of  com- 
position, the  sentence  and  the  paragraph. 
Indeed,  in  these  early  years,  it  is  well  to 
confine  much  of  our  composition  work  to 
themes  of  a  single  paragraph,  thus  allowing 
ourselves  ample  time  for  thorough  correction 
and  for  the  stressing  of  unity,  coherence  and 
emphasis. 

Grammar  drill  as  an  adjunct  to  composi- 
tion is,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  necessary. 
Individual  difficulties  should  be  observed  and 
dealt  with.    Drill  can  be  made  less  uninterest- 
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ing  by  games  and  contests,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, with  the  ultra-progressives,  that  it  can 
be  eliminated.  I  personally  have  found  that 
the  formation  of  a  Grammar  Club  is  very 
helpful  here.  Officers  are  elected,  fines  are 
set  for  grammatical  mistakes,  and  programs 
are  arranged  to  impress  the  importance  of 
correct  usage.  The  fact  that  each  student  is 
on  the  alert  for  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  treasury,  makes 
him  conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings. 

The  amount  of  grammar  taught  depends,  as 
always,  on  the  quality  of  the  students.  In 
general,  however,  by  the  end  of  the  ninth 
year,  students  should  be  familiar  with  case, 
agreement,  subject  and  verb,  adjective  and 
noun,  etc. — know  the  parts  of  speech  and 
the  forms  of  discourse,  be  familiar  with  the 
principal  parts  of  common  verbs,  the  use  of 
voice  and  tense,  and  be  conscious  of  such 
common  errors  as  "those  kind,"  "you  was," 
"I  seen,"  "he  ain't,"  "has  went,"  etc.  Differ- 
entiation should  readily  be  made  between 
phrases  and  clauses  and  among  the  different 
kinds  of  sentences. 

Capitalization  and  punctuation  present 
many  difficulties  that  must  be  wrestled  with, 
and  I  think  it  is  wise  here,  as  elsewhere,  not 
to  attempt  too  much.  Familiarity  with  the 
use  of  the  interrogation  point,  the  exclama- 
tion point,  the  quotation  marks,  and,  most  of 
all,  the  period  and  comma  should  be  a  mini- 
mum requirement.  The  eradication  of  the 
common  fault  and  the  use  of  a  period  after 
a  phrase  or  subordinate  clause  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  difficult  task  before  the 
teacher,  though  the  instilling  of  the  correct 
use  of  the  apostrophe  and  its  absence  in  such 
possessives  as  "yours,"  "theirs,"  etc.,  is  no 
simple  matter. 

Perhaps  the  branch  of  English  in  which 
we  find  blind  students  most  deficient  is 
spelling.  Seeing  children  learn  many  words 
from  newspapers,  billboards,  signposts,  etc.; 
our  children,  though  they  have  their  books 
and  magazines,  must  depend  largely  on  rote 
memory  for  their  knowledge  of  spelling. 
The  old-fashioned  textbook,  and  many  of  the 
would-be  new-fashioned  ones,  contain  words 
that  it  can  serve  no  purpose  for  our  pupils 
to  learn.     Utility  should  be  the  teacher's  first 


consideration.  Students  should  keep  note- 
books containing  lists  of  the  words  they  have 
missed  in  their  compositions;  these  should  be 
the  major  source  of  material  for  spelling 
class.  Each  individual  should  be  given  drill 
in  those  words  that  he  finds  difficult.  The 
"One  Hundred  Spelling  Demons"  can  be 
mastered  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  and 
thereafter,  for  material  beyond  the  students' 
notebooks,  the  teacher  might  well  resort  to 
Horn's  list  of  words  most  commonly  used, 
giving  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
Whether  the  test-study  or  the  study-test 
method  is  used  is  largely  a  matter  for  the 
teacher  to  decide,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
for  younger  children  a  combination  of  the 
two  systems  is  advisable.  Spelling  Bees,  so 
popular  on  the  radio  these  days,  are  not  to 
be  recommended  except  perhaps  in  a  modified 
form.  The  trouble  with  the  old  system  is 
that  the  good  spellers  get  all  the  drill,  while 
the  less  proficient  nod  complacently  in  their 
seats.  By  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  every 
student  should  understand  how  to  use  the 
small  dictionary,  be  familiar  with  the  neces- 
sary diacritical  marks,  and  have  formed  the 
dictionary   habit. 

Reading,  particularly  of  braille,  has  to  be 
divided  into  two  phases,  the  mechanical  and 
the  aesthetic.  Students  deficient  in  the 
mechanics  of  braille  reading  should,  I  believe, 
be  given  special  work  in  this  field  under  the 
teacher  of  braille.  The  English  teacher  has 
enough  to  do  to  inculcate  the  love  of  reading 
and  some  discrimination  in  choice  of  reading 
matter.  It  is  not  advisable  to  dwell  too  much 
upon  the  aesthetic  values  of  the  selections 
read  in  class;  rather,  the  students  should  be 
permitted  to  read  for  the  pure  pleasure  of 
doing  so.  Analysis  can  be  left  for  a  maturer 
period.  Our  reading  lists  must  contain  not 
only  the  classics  but  also  books  of  con- 
temporary production  and,  most  of  all,  books 
on  the  students'  intellectual  level.  Stories  of 
adventure,  stories  about  dogs,  horses  and 
wild  animals,  even  mystery  stories  if  you  can 
find  any  that  are  readable,  all  these  should 
form  a  part  of  our  free  reading  list.  The 
American  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
has  compiled  an  excellent  list,  but  any  good 
list  may  be  used.  Our  main  objective  is  to 
get  the  students  into  the  habit  of  reading.     If 
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we  achieve  this,  we  shall  have  given  the 
children  an  inexhaustible  source  of  whole- 
some amusement  for  their  leisure  time,  and 
have  done  a  great  service  to  the  English 
teacher  in  the  higher  grades.  Difficulties  of 
text  must,  of  course,  be  made  clear,  but  only 
after  every  effort  has  been  made  to  elicit  the 
correct  interpretation  from  the  class.  Class 
discussions  of  the  works  read  are  more 
satisfactory  than  individual  formal  book- 
reports.  Let  us  make  reading  a  joy  and 
not  a  burden. 

It  is  in  our  work  in  literature  that  we 
shall  find  greatest  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing the  active  and  passive  vocabularies  of  the 
students.  Thorndike's  list  of  words  most 
commonly  encountered  in  reading  should 
serve  as  a  guide,  enabling  us  to  lay  greatest 
stress  on  words  of  greatest  frequency.  Games 
are  helpful  here.  One  student  may  be  as- 
signed each  week  to  bring  in  a  small  number 


of  new  words  to  the  Grammar  Club  where, 
after  discussion,  they  may  become  the 
property  of  all.  Of  course,  the  subject- 
matter  of  our  reading  may  serve  as  material 
for  both  oral  and  written  composition. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  hurried  indication 
of  what,  in  my  opinion,  an  English  course 
for  adolescent  children  should  be.  I  should 
like  to  expatiate  further  on  many  of  the 
points  alluded  to,  but  my  colleagues  on  this 
panel  await  their  turns.  In  conclusion,  then 
let  us  be  patient  and  gentle  with  our  students. 
Successful  teaching  of  English,  as  any  suc- 
cessful teaching,  can  be  achieved  only  if  the 
teacher  serves  as  a  friend  and  guide  to  the 
pupils,  not  as  a  dictator.  Our  aim  is  not  to 
drive  a  set  number  of  grammatical  nails 
into  human  boards,  but  to  make  real  live 
young  people  more  acceptable  members  of  the 
social  body. 
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"The  Unit  Method  of  Teaching  History  in  the  Junior  High  School' 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Rosenthal 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Before  attempting  any  actual  discussion  of 
how  the  unit  method  of  teaching  history  is 
actually  put  into  practice  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  brief  explanation  of 
our  curriculum  and  course  of  study  is  neces- 
sary. 

Above  the  fourth  grade  the  school  is  com- 
pletely departmentalized,  that  is  one  teacher 
teaches  geography  from  fourth  grade  through 
eighth,  another  language,  another  arithmetic, 
etc.  The  fourth  through  the  sixth  grades 
are  called  the  intermediate  department; 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  are  known 
as  the  junior  high  school;  and  then  the 
student  becomes  a  Freshman  in  high  school 
and  has  a  four-year  course  to  pursue  to  his 
graduation.     This  adds  an  extra  year  to  the 


course  of  study  and  thus  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  average  student  to  carry  only  three 
or  four  literary  classes  with  the  rest  of  his 
time  free  for  electives  in  trades  or  music. 

The  greatest  changes  in  the  curriculum  due 
to  the  above  outlined  plan  come  in  the  junior 
high  school  courses.  In  seventh  grade  the 
reading-social  science  class  is  based  on 
American  history;  in  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
it  is  centered  about  World  history.  It  must 
be  noted  at  once  that  the  class  is  called  read- 
ing AND  history,  and  admittedly  the  history 
is  only  the  vehicle  or  means  to  an  end. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  (literature 
being  taken  care  of  in  the  language  class) 
reading   as    such    in    the   junior   high    school 
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grades  must  serve  a  broad  and  preparatory 
purpose.  Before  he  goes  on  into  regular  high 
school  work  with  its  quantity  of  reading  the 
child  must  know  how  to  use  his  text  book  as 
a  tool  as  surely  as  he  learns  to  use  a  tuning 
fork  or  a  hammar  and  saw  in  shop.  He  must 
read  and  write  grade  2  braille  with  ease;  he 
must  recognize  how  and  when  to  skim  and 
when  to  read  for  detail.  He  must  learn  to 
budget  his  time;  increase  his  vocabulary; 
develop  judgment  in  the  choice  of  leisure  time 
reading;  learn  how  to  outline  and  otherwise 
summarize  large  bodies  of  fact;  and  a  host 
of  other  details  far  too  numerous  to  mention 
categorically  here.  Fundamentally,  though, 
the  teacher  of  a  junior  high  school  class 
knows  that  hers  is  the  task  of  preparing 
boys  and  girls  for  the  more  rigorous  routine 
of  their  high  school  days  to  come. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  these  concommitant  learnings,  and 
with  a  full  understanding  of  the  wide  range 
of  individual  differences  in  the  average  class 
in  a  school  for  the  blind,  that  we  have  made 
use  of  a  unit  study  method  of  teaching  history 
in  the  junior  high  school  classes.  Fact  is 
admittedly  important  in  any  history  class, 
and  courses  of  study  call  for  certain  funda- 
mental material  to  be  covered  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  but  factual  data  belongs  more  to  a 
senior  high  school  history  class  and  even  to  a 
college  class.  The  development  of  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  time,  of  the  heritage  that  is 
ours  from  the  days  and  civilizations  of  the 
past,  and  an  appreciation  for  the  society  we 
now  know  and  enjoy  as  a  result  of  all  that 
is  past,  it  seems  to  us  is  of  more  significance 
to  the  average  junior  high  school  boy  or 
girl. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  any  definite  pro- 
cedure or  any  best  or  poor  techniques  in  using 
a  unit  plan.  Much  depends  on  the  spirit, 
attitude,  and  ability  of  the  class.  I  have  been 
using  more  or  less  modified  units  in  my 
classes  for  the  past  six  years  and  in  no  two 
cases  has  my  procedure  been  the  same  be- 
cause of  the  different  interests  of  the  students 
and  their  approach  to  this  rather  new  tech- 
nique. 

When  a  class  is  able,  eager,  and  enthusiastic 
for  the  plan,   I   frequently   put  two  or  three 


projects  of  increasing  difficulty  in  the  unit 
and  then  permit  individual  children  to  select 
the  A  or  B  project  depending  on  their  ability. 
The  A  project  will  of  course  be  more  difficult, 
require  more  reading  and  very  probably  an 
extra  piece  of  written  or  class  work.  All 
children  must  complete  the  minimum  assign- 
ment before  they  can  proceed  on  to  the  next 
unit. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  unit  is  intro- 
duced to  the  class  I  try  to  arouse  their  in- 
terest in  it  either  with  a  story  or  some 
device  intended  to  make  them  curious  and 
interested  in  what  they  are  about  to  learn. 
Then  I  give  them  a  brief  overview  of  the 
whole  period  or  topic  we  are  about  to  study. 
Lastly  comes  their  assignment  (varying  in 
length  from  a  week  to  two  weeks)  all  written 
out  so  each  child  has  his  own  copy  to  refer 
to  at  will.  (We  have  a  small  press  on  which 
from  an  aluminum  master  sheet  we  can  run 
off  as  many  as  100  copies).  This  written 
assignment  gives  the  student  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  expected  of  him  and  when. 
He  has  listed  for  his  reference  his  required 
reading  in  the  basic  text  (if  we  are  using  one) 
and  collateral  readings  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources  from  which  he  must  pick  and 
choose  to  complete  the  remainder  of  his  as- 
signment. He  may  variously  be  required  to 
prepare  an  oral  talk,  write  a  summary  of  a 
book,  section,  or  chapter,  discuss  his  read- 
ings with  the  teacher,  prepare  an  outline,  or 
carry  on  a  handwork  project  (e.g.  make  a 
model  of  a  pyrainid  or  an  illustration  of 
cuneiform  writing).  He  knows  from  the 
written  assignment  that  on  a  given  day  or 
days  there  will  be  a  general  class  discussion 
at  which  time  he  will  be  expected  to  make 
his  personal  contributions  or  to  report  on  his 
own  project,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  discussion  of  the  unit; 
he  further  knows  that  on  a  day  specified  in 
the  assignment  he  will  be  expected  to  pass  a 
check  up   quiz. 

After  the  class  assignment  has  been  pre- 
sented and  explained  to  the  class  and  the 
written  assignments  handed  out  to  the  group, 
the  actual  class  periods  for  the  duration  of 
the  unit  (from  four  days  to  two  weeks 
usually)  become  laboratory  periods  in  which 
the  child  may  read  for  himself,  consult  the 
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teacher  on  problems  pertaining  to  the  mini- 
mum assignment  or  the  problem  he  has 
selected  to  pursue.  He  may  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  teacher  and  ask  her  to 
use  that  time  for  reading  from  an  encyclo- 
pedia or  other  print  reference;  he  may  prefer 
to  go  to  the  library  to  look  up  more  detailed 
information;  he  may  even  on  occasion  go  to 
the  shop  to  work  on  his  project  or  to  use 
the  radio  or  talking  book.  Assignments  are 
made  with  the  reading  ability  of  the  student 
well  in  mind  and  are  designed  to  force  him  to 
increase  his  speed  and  skill  in  the  mechanics 
of  reading  braille.  When  he  learns  how  to 
budget  his  time  the  minimum  assignment  can 
be  completed  in  class  time.  Children  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  live  so  much  by  bells  and 
have  their  lives  so  completely  regulated  for 
them  that  they  need  to  be  given  opportunities 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 

Check  tests  at  the  end  of  the  unit  are  based 
on  a  minimum  of  factual  data.  Rather  they 
seek  to  determine  whether  the  child  has  de- 
veloped any  interest  in  his  work,  pride  in 
the  completion  of  a  task  well  done;  mastered 
the  use  of  the  index;  learned  the  wisdom  of 
using  and  consulting  footnotes;  augmented 
his  vocabulary  and  learned  the  privilege  of 
having  a  fifty-volume  hand-copied  dictionary, 
etc. 

Again  depending  on  the  interest  and  ability 
of  the  class  a  chronological  order  may  or  may 
not  be  followed.  It  is  simple  enough  to 
break  up  the  period  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  Crusades  (covered  in  the  eighth  grade) 
into  good  sized  chronological  units.  But  a 
class  very  much  interested  in  transportation, 
music,  writing  or  any  other  single  topic  can 
be  led  into  the  unit  through  their  interest  and 
then  one  can  proceed  backward  or  forward 
chronologically  to  cover  the  required  material 
in  the  curriculum. 

With  groups  of  children  who  need  to  learn 
the  art  of  cooperation,  committees  of  various 
sizes  may  be  assigned  parts  or  particular 
topics  in  the  unit  for  their  cooperative  efforts. 
This  works  especially  well  in  current  events 
and  in  the  preparation  of  an  oral  report  to  be 
brought  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class. 


Each  year  we  try  to  have  the  entire  class 
work  cooperatively  on  some  large  project  that 
has  grown  out  of  one  of  the  units  studied. 
One  year  the  class  wrote  a  play  based  on  the 
life  of  Louis  Braille  whom  they  had  read 
about  in  connection  with  other  social  minded 
men  of  the  early  19th  century.  Following  a 
presentation  of  the  play  and  in  connection 
with  it  they  collected  interesting  blindiana 
from  teachers  and  alumni  and  from  people 
who  had  visited  schools  and  agencies  abroad. 
Line  Type,  Moon,  American  Braille  and  New 
York  Point,  and  a  variety  of  old  slates  and 
styluses  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  so-called 
museum  that  aroused  and  held  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  class,  but  the  entire  school 
that  was  invited  to  the  exhibition. 

Still  another  class  carried  on  a  model 
presidential  election  that  grew  out  of  a  current 
events  discussion,  a  music  project  was  worked 
out  by  a  class  especially  interested  in  the 
subject  and  with  members  of  the  class  rich 
in  ability. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  especially  fortunate 
in  having  a  large  and  extensive  braille  tran- 
scribing WPA  project  that  makes  available 
for  us  in  braille  any  and  all  material  that 
we  may  desire.  Thus  as  this  new  school 
year  approaches  it  will  be  possible  to  open 
even  wider  fields  of  reading  material  for 
especially  the  eighth  grade  students  to  whom 
grade  2  braille  is  new  and  necessarily  slow. 
Short  Actionized  material  will  be  used  the 
early  part  of  the  year  rather  than  a  big  basic 
text.  The  larger  amount  of  material  now 
available  in  braille  will  make  even  wider  and 
more  extensive  projects  available  and  feasible. 

Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  assign- 
ment-and-recite  history  classes;  much  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  unit  study  method  as  we 
have  modified  it  for  our  use.  We  have  found 
it  to  be  successful  in  arousing  children's  in- 
terest in  their  work,  in  making  them  more 
skillful  Braille  readers,  and  in  opening  a  way 
that  will  permit  the  teacher  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  wide  range  of  individual  differences 
she  inevitably  encounters  in  any  class  in  a 
school  for  the  blind. 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

'Placement,  The  Corollary  of  Vocational  Guidance" 

Paul  L.  Neal 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Placement  naturally  follows  and  is  the 
practical  consequence,  the  result,  the  end 
which  justifies  a  vocational  guidance  program 
in  any  school.  Without  adequate  placement 
machinery  a  vocational  guidance  program  is 
futile  and  it  may  be  cruel. 

This  whole  movement  has  grown  out  of 
an  earlier  effort  started  in  1908  by  Mr.  Frank 
Parsons  who  organized  the  Boston  Vocation 
Bureau.  Mr.  Parsons  had  been  greatly  con- 
cerned for  a  number  of  years  abput  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  whom  he  had  observed 
in  his  own  business  and  the  business  houses 
of  other  people,  who  seemed  to  be  misplaced 
or  maladjusted.  He  felt  that  the  schools 
might  make  a  more  efficient  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  abilities  of  its  pupils  and  help  to 
place  them  more  happily  in  industry.  Thus 
from  the  very  beginning  the  vocational  guid- 
ance program  has  been  primarily  concerned 
with  placing  young  people  in  jobs  where  they 
will  be,  not  only  of  greater  value  to  their 
employer,  but  where  they  will  find  increasing 
satisfaction  with  themselves. 

Every  young  blind  person  wishes  to  earn 
his  own  living.  He  wishes  to  be  able  to  take 
his  place  in  the  world  of  work,  to  do  a  job 
which  needs  to  be  done  and  to  do  it  well. 
He  wishes  to  receive  the  remuneration  in 
dollars  and  cents  which  a  job  well  done 
is  worth.  He  longs  to  be  a  whole  man 
among  men,  able  to  purchase  those  comforts 
and  necessities  money  will  buy.  Very  few  of 
us  are  able  to  live  our  lives  on  the  high 
spiritual  plain  which  makes  dependency  suf- 
ferable.  Why  expect  blind  people  to  be  happy 
and  satisfied  with  any  less  than  those  of  us 
who  have  vision  may  earn  and  possess?  This 
we  hope  to  accomplish  through  occupational 
adjustment  based  on  a  three  point  program: 
occupational  guidance,  occupational  train- 
ing, and  occupational  placement. 


Those  of  us  who  have  been  working  with 
blind  children  for  a  number  of  j^ears  can 
readily  divide  them  generally  into  three 
groups.  Those  whose  character,  health,  per- 
sonality and  ability  is  superior.  The  pupils  in 
this  group  often  go  on  to  college,  conserva- 
tory of  music  or  some  other  institution  of 
higher  learning.  After  finishing  their  studies, 
they  are  able  to  place  themselves  with  very 
little  help  from  the  school  or  state  agencies. 
During  their  years  at  school  they  have  been 
able  to  make  influential  contacts  and  friends 
who  eventually  help  them  to  become  estab- 
lished in  their  chosen  work.  Again  and  again 
the  story  of  a  successful  blind  person  includes 
the  story  of  a  faithful  friend  with  vision,  who 
devotes  himself  with  patience,  understanding 
and  affection,  with  true  wisdom,  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  blind  companion.  This  person 
may  be  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  tutor,  or  a  faith- 
ful employee  of  the  blind  person.  Modern 
conditions  are  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  this  superior  few  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful economic  adjustment.  Among  this 
group,  who  heretofore  have  been  able  to 
place  themselves,  we  have  a  growing  need  for 
adequate  placement  facilities. 

In  the  second  group  are  those  whose  health, 
character,  and  personality  are  acceptable,  but 
whose  abilities  are  not  as  marked  as  those 
in  the  first  group.  This  is  the  largest  group. 
This  group  presents  the  greatest  problem  be- 
cause the  members  seldom  find  satisfactory 
work.  Often  they  must  be  content  to  enter 
a  shop  or  sell  articles  from  door  to  door  or 
cane  chairs,  seldom  earning  enough  to  support 
themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Many 
of  these  people  have  a  particular  skill  which 
might  gain  them  satisfactory  employment  if 
there  was  only  some  one  to  help  them  make 
the  right  contact. 

The  third  group  are  those  who  are  definite- 
ly unemployable.    Among  these  are  the  men- 
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tally-deficient,  the  emotionally  unstable,  those 
having  a  serious  motor  defect,  the  socially 
unacceptable  and  the  morally  unfit.  Added 
to  these  classifications  we  have  the  indigent 
type  who  cannot  be  definitely  classified.  This 
type  seems  to  be  mentally  capable,  but  never 
seems  to  be  able  to  rise  above  a  low  standard 
of  achievement.  They  often  have  an  unhappy 
family  history.  These  families  have  for  years 
been  public  dependents.  This  entire  third 
group  will  always  be  a  custodial  problem. 
We  can  only  hope,  with  the  aid  of  skilled 
social  workers,  to  keep  them  occupied,  to 
protect  them  from  themselves  and  from  the 
evil  elements  in  society. 

Present  economic  conditions  throughout 
the  world  make  it  imperative  that  the  school, 
national  and  state  agencies  and  private  agen- 
cies devoted  to  work  for  blind  people  shall 
unite  and  cooperate  in  their  efforts.  We 
must  also  cooperate  with  agencies  working 
for  all  kinds  of  handicapped  people,  the  deaf, 
the  cardiacs,  the  tuberculous,  and  all  others. 
The  end  of  this  cooperation  shall  be  the 
placement  of  the  vocationally  able,  the  em- 
ployable, and  a  more  efficient  care  of  the  un- 
employable. 

We  hear  much  in  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  public  addresses  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween two  conflicting  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  the  struggle  between 
democratic  government  and  various  forms  of 
dictatorship.  Whether  we  live  under  the  one 
or  under  the  other,  governments  are  taking 
more  and  more  interest  in  economic  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  regulation  of  business  and 
employment.  For  many  years  the  civil  service 
laws  have  excluded  capable  handicapped 
people  from  jobs  which  they  might  fill  satis- 
factorily. Labor  unions,  insurance  liability 
acts  of  various  kinds,  and  other  legislation 
are  more  and  more  excluding  handicapped 
people  from  employment.  The  general  trend 
of  centralized  government  control  seems  to  be 
toward  the  exclusion  of  handicapped  people 
from  gainful  employment.  Social  agencies 
in  Massachusetts  are  asking  this  question  of 
some  of  our  blind  people.  "Why  do  you  seek 
employment?  Social  security  takes  care  of 
you.  Why  do  you  seek  employment  when 
you  are  already  cared  for?"  This  is  a 
humiliating  situation   for  any  person  to   find 


himself  in.    Or  as  our  boys  would  say,  "This 
is  a  tough  spot." 

Social  security  grants  the  minimum  amount 
of  money  on  which  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.  Many  of  our  Massachusetts  people, 
I  have  been  told,  are  receiving  less  than  they 
did  before  the  law  was  passed.  From  the 
humane  point  of  view,  government  aid  and 
control  of  the  economic  lives  of  handicapped 
people  present  those  of  us  interested  in  their 
welfare  with  a  distinct  challenge  to  work 
together  to  protect  our  blind  people,  and 
others,  from  being  deprived  of  those  rights 
of  liberty  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  guar- 
anteed under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  one 
occupation,  or  business,  in  which  all  blind 
people  may  earn  their  living.  If  it  were 
possible  to  find  such  an  occupation,  all  other 
handicapped  people  would  soon  be  engaged 
in  it;  not  to  mention  hundreds  of  persons 
without  handicaps  who  would  soon  take  it  up, 
or  create  something  just  like  it.  Blind  people 
cannot  be  regimented  into  any  one  occupation 
any  more  successfully  than  other  people. 

Our  whole  problem  is  part  of  the  greater 
social  problem.  Before  we  can  progress 
materially  we  must  have  as  accurate  a  sur- 
vey as  possible  of  national,  state  and  local 
occupational  opportunities  and  trends.  We 
must  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  occu- 
pational distribution  before  we  can  make 
accurate  plans  for  the  specific  employment  of 
our  blind  people.  There  must  be  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  a  growing  sense  of  occupational 
justice. 

Our  school  curriculum  must  be  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  material  world  is  becoming 
more  and  more  mechanized,  and  that  the 
products  of  the  mechanized  world  are  based 
upon  scientific  research,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. 

Business  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
distributing  these  mechanized  utilities  through 
an  intricate  financial  structure.  If  our  people 
are  to  compete  in  this  complex  situation, 
must  not  their  education  and  training  follow 
the     fundamental     economic     and     scientific 
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knowledge,    principles    and   practices    of    our 
time? 

The  late  Michael  Anagnos,  former  super- 
intendent of  Perkins  Institution,  in  a  remark- 
able pamphlet  entitled,  "Through  Education 
to  Independence"  or  "How  Should  the  Blind 
be  Educated  and  Fitted  for  Active  Life," 
published  in  1900  says,  "In  the  advanced 
civilization  of  our  era  the  imperfectly  taught 
and  insufficiently  trained  blind  persons  are 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  ever  before. 
In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the 
old  order  of  things  has  been  fast  disappearing 
of  late  years  and  a  new  state  of  affairs  has 
been  taking  its  place.  A  momentous  crisis  is 
confronting  us.  Manual  labor  is  steadily  de- 
creasing in  value  and  has  in  many  instances 
ceased  to  be  remunerative  on  account  of  the 
extensive  employment  of  machinery  in  al- 
most every  department  of  human  activity. 
The  wide  spread  of  knowledge  of  every  kind 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  general  intelligence, 
the  stupendous  progress  made  in  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  physical  sciences, 
the  marvelous  success  of  the  unremitting 
efforts  to  harness  the  forces  of  nature  and  to 
subjugate  them  to  the  service  of  man,  the 
universal  tendency  to  effect  gigantic  consoli- 
dations of  manufacturing  and  commercial  en- 
terprises and  to  concentrate  capital  and  con- 
trol prices,  accompanied  by  financial  and 
political  consequences  that  follow  in  the  train 
of  such  concentration,  the  steady  propaga- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  the  wonderful 
feats  which  are  constantly  accomplished  in 
the  domain  of  invention,  all  these  combined 
together  have  transmuted  thought  and  have 
brought  about  social  transformation  and  an 
industrial  revolution  which  would  change 
most  of  the  adjustments  of  the  past  and  the 
relations  of  life,  have  created  new  conditions 
and  requirements,  and  have  given  rise  to 
various  occupations  and  numerous  accommo- 
dations in  business.  Indeed,  economic  ar- 
rangements are  incessantly  shifting  from  their 
old  foundations  and  the  scientific  evolution  of 
human  society  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

"Owing  to  their  great  dependence  upon 
simple  manual  occupations  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts  for  self-support,  it  is  evident  that  the 
blind  are  more  seriously  affected  by  these 
radical  changes  and  developments  than  any 


other  class  of  people,  and  that  the  problems, 
which  in  their  case  press  for  solution,  are 
very  great  and  of  momentous  significance. 

"How  to  train  the  blind  and  equip  them 
adequately  for  the  active  duties  and  occupa- 
tions of  life  preparing  thereby  their  way  to 
self-maintenance  and  independence,  has  al- 
ways been  and  still  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  of  all  the  problems  with 
which  their  educators  have  had  to  grapple." 

The  words  of  this  truly  great  and  far-see- 
ing man  apply  today  even  as  they  did  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  and  challenge  us  to  solve  this 
still  unsolved  problem.  The  only  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  problem  is  to  find  a  way  and 
ways  whereby  our  capable  blind  pupils  may 
find  their  way  to  self-maintenance  and  inde- 
pendence. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  one  person  in  the 
school  system  called  a  vocation  counsellor  or 
an  instructor  in  occupations.  This  challenges 
all  the  teachers  in  every  school  for  the  blind. 
The  problem  challenges  every  teacher.  We 
can  no  longer  be  teachers  of  history  or 
English  or  mathematics.  We  must  be 
teachers  of  human  vital  beings.  The  subject 
matter  can  only  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
we  strive  with  patience,  sympathy,  and  under- 
standing to  discover  special  abilities,  develop 
methodical  work  habits,  bring  out  spiritual 
resources,  develop  a  whole  person,  and  thus 
do  our  part  to  prepare  a  boy  or  a  girl  for  life. 
We  must  help  each  one  to  find  increasing 
rewards  in  successful  accomplishment.  Each 
teacher  must  explore  possible  vocational 
aspects  of  his  particular  subject  or  subjects. 

In  each  school  some  one  person  should  be 
responsible  for  the  vocational  program.  This 
person,  preferably  a  teacher,  should  know  the 
pupils  intimately,  should  be  in  sympathy  with 
their  problems  both  in  school  and  at  home, 
and  should  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
world  of  work  other  than  that  of  teaching. 
This  person  should  be  able  to  gather  together 
all  the  information  pertaining  to  the  general 
field  of  vocational  guidance  and  to  the  special 
field  of  the  blind,  and  be  able  to  keep  a  care- 
ful record  of  all  the  reports  and  all  the  various 
activities  and  influences  in  the  pupils'  lives. 
This  person  should  always  be  a  friend  and  a 
guide  but  never  a  judge. 
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This  work  may  be  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  social  sciences,  but  the  subject 
taught  is  not  important.  The  important  fac- 
tor is  the  person  undertaking  this  variously 
exacting  task.  This  work  should  be  under- 
taken happily,  enthusiastically,  in  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  genuine  service.  The  job 
should  never  become  isolated  in  an  office 
where  a  detached  person  gives  perfunctory 
advice  drawn  from  formal  reports  given  by  a 
stranger  to  a  stranger. 

I  do  not  believe  the  work  of  placement 
can  be  satisfactorily  done  in  most  instances 
by  a  state  worker  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  child,  but  that  it  can  be  done  by  a  new 
type  of  state  placement  officer  cooperating 
and  working  in  harmony  with  the  school 
counsellor  and  school  officials  who  know  the 
child  intimately. 

By  a  new  type  of  state  worker  I  have  in 
mind  one  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  blind 
people,  who  is  familiar  with  the  vocational 
guidance  movement,  and  who  has  respect  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  school  counsellor.  This 
worker  should  have  an  understanding  of 
youth.  The  worker  should  be  indefatigable 
in  his  or  her  placement  efforts,  willing  to 
place  a  pupil,  or  rather  a  candidate  for  a  job, 
not  once  but  if  need  be  a  dozen  times  until  the 
most  fortunate  position  possible  is  eventually 
found  for  the  blind  worker. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Lee  in  an  article  entitled 
"Occupational  Adjustment"  published  in  the 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  March  1938, 
says,  "This  is  the  acid  test  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. It  is  occupational  placement,  that  part 
of  the  program  in  which  a  youth,  trained  to  an 
employable  level,  is  inducted  into  a  wage- 
earning  occupation,  helped  to  get  started, 
followed  through  adjustment  after  adjust- 
ment until  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  he  is 
safely  launched  on  a  satisfactory  work 
career. 

"Here  is  where  many  a  program  of  occupa- 
tional adjustment  falls  down.     Here,  indeed. 


is  where  education  in  general  all  too  often  is 
found  wanting." 

Too  often  placement  officers  are  satisfied 
when  they  have  found  a  blind  person  a  job — 
any  job.  When  the  job  proves  unsatisfactory 
or  undesirable  as  I  know  it  often  does,  the 
unfortunate  boy  or  girl  is  then  placed  on 
the  defensive  and  very  often  he  is  stigmatized, 
unjustly,  as  being  unwilling  to  work,  wanting 
too  much,  or  having  ideas  too  large  for  his 
own  good.  One  job  does  not  mean  occupa- 
tional adjustment. 

Further  quotation  from  Mr.  Lee  says,  in 
part — "The  ultimate  objective  of  the  three- 
point  program  is  adjustment  and  the  total 
program  stands  or  falls  in  terms  of  whether 
or  not  a  boy  trained  to  an  occupation  which 
he  has  chosen  to  follow  actually  goes  to  the 
work  in  that  occupation. 

"There  are  some  who  will  say  I  am 
preaching  a  materialistic  doctrine.  Educators 
in  high  places  are  at  this  moment  attacking 
that  for  which  I  stand.  With  such  I  have 
small  patience.  I  love  beautiful  things — 
music,  painting,  drama,  great  books,  the  high 
mountains,  the  blue  of  the  ocean.  I  would 
fill  the  minds  of  children  with  their  heritage 
of  culture  and  loveliness.  But  of  what  avail 
is  it  to  a  man  if  he  can  never  hear  the  music 
or  possess  the  picture,  or  see  the  play,  or 
climb  the  mountains  because  no  man  will 
pay  him  for  that  which  he  cannot  do. 

"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  they 
say,  and  I  know  they  speak  the  truth.  But 
just  as  true  is  it  that  without  bread  man  does 
not  live  at  all." 

Your  problem  and  mine  is  to  make  greater 
efforts  than  ever  before  to  place  our  blind 
people  where  they  may  receive  adequate  re- 
ward for  that  which  they  can  do. 

For  those  who  cannot  do,  we  must  strive 
to  provide  them  with  occupations  whereby 
they  may  gain  some  degree  of  contentment. 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

'The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  the  Junior  High  School' 

Dr.  William  W.  Spellings 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


In  giving  mathematics  a  place  in  junior 
high  school,  and  in  attempting  to  appraise  its 
value  in  schools  for  the  blind,  one  ought  to  be 
guided  by  something  better  than  the  simple 
plan  of  filling  the  curriculum  with  conven- 
tional subjects.  Some  worthy  objective 
should  direct  one  in  this  task. 

A  study  of  curriculum  changes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  within  the  past 
few  decades  indicates  that  our  public  schools 
have  changed  from  institutions  teaching  tradi- 
tional subject  matter  to  child-centered  schools 
of  progressive  education.  The  change  is  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Wren, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  George  Peabody 
College:  "In  the  curricula  of  the  traditional 
school,  subject  matter  was  organized  accord- 
ing to  rather  rigid  patterns  of  logical  se- 
quence. The  child  was  subjected  to  the 
stern  disciplines  of  such  a  pedantic  program 
in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  a  scholastic 
philosophy  that  defined  education  in  terms  of 
learning  and  knowledge.  Today,  under  the 
current  demands  of  a  naturalistic  philosophy 
of  education,  we  find  a  tendency  to  use  the 
interests  of  the  child  as  the  sole  dictator  of 
educational  procedure  in  place  of  subject  mat- 
ter alone." 

If  the  interests  of  the  child  are  to  direct  us 
in  choosing  subject  matter  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  how  are  we  to  know  what  will  really 
serve  his  interests?  We  are  not  training 
students  in  junior  high  school  when  we  follow 
their  changing  whims  and  idle  interests  from 
day  to  day.  Such  a  procedure  may  be  good 
for  children  in  kindergarten.  But  older  chil- 
dren must  be  held  to  organized  processes  of 
learning.  We  are  not  denying  here  that  the 
learning  process  always  involves  mental  initia- 
tive, activity,  and  response  on  the  part  of  the 
students.     But  many  children  will  engage  in 


ease  and  idle  talk  in  the  school  room  when 
they  are  not  directed  by  organized  procedure. 

It  seems  to  be  a  safe  and  wise  policy  to 
let  the  interests  of  children  determine  the 
subject  matter  in  junior  high  school  mathe- 
matics; but  "interests"  in  this  case  must  mean 
the  well-being  or  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
Mathematics  should  give  to  the  child  certain 
"tools"  with  which  he  can  work  not  only 
while  he  is  in  school  but  after  his  school  days 
are  over.  Girls  and  boys  in  schools  for  the 
blind  should  be  taught  practicable  mathe- 
matics, that  is,  mathematics  which  blind 
people  need  and  can  use. 

In  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  seventh  and  the  eighth  grades  study 
arithmetic  and  the  ninth  grade  has  first  year 
algebra.  The  text  books  which  we  are  using 
at  the  present  time  have  the  following  divi- 


SEVENTH  GRADE 

1.  How  to  Solve  Problems. 

2.  Thrift  and  Economy. 

3.  Business    Terms    Used    In    Everyday 
Life. 

4.  Building,    Heating,   and   Lighting   Our 
Homes. 

5.  Home  and  Community  Problems. 

6.  Reading  the  Daily  News. 

7.  How  We  Are  Clothed  and  Fed. 

8.  Geometry  In  Nature  and  Design. 

9.  Practical  Applications  of  Geometry. 
10.    Review  of  This  Year's  Work. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

1.  Our  Great  Industries. 

2.  Building  Up  a  Capital. 

3.  Investing  Capital. 

4.  Protecting  Losses  Through  Insurance. 
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5.  Civic  Enterprises  and  Taxes. 

6.  Learning  More  About  Plane  Figures, 
Areas,  Formulas  and  Equations. 

7.  Learning  More  About  Solids,  Areas  of 
Surfaces,  Volumes,  Equations,  and 
Formulas. 

8.  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

9.  Squares  and  Square  Roots — Theorem 
of  Pythagoras — The  Metric  System  of 
Measures. 

10.    Review  of  This  Year's  Work. 

NINTH  GRADE 

1.  Literal  Numbers. 

2.  Positive  and  Negative  Numbers. 

3.  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Algebraic 
Expressions. 

4.  Parentheses. 

5.  Multiplication. 

6.  Division. 

7.  Simple  Equations. 

8.  Special  Products  and  Factoring. 

9.  Highest  Common  Factor  and  Lowest 
Common  Multiple. 

10.  Fractions. 

11.  Simple   Equations. 

12.  Graphical  Representation. 

13.  Simultaneous  Linear  Equations. 

This  course  in  junior  high  school  mathe- 
matics should  be  revised  if  only  useful 
mathematics  is  to  be  included.  We  may  say 
that  all  divisions  of  the  arithmetic  are  more 
or  less  useful.  But  most  of  the  algebra  will 
never  again  come  up  in  the  student's  life  after 
he  is  out  of  school.  The  most  important 
mathematics  in  the  life  of  anyone  is  arith- 
metic. And  the  majority  of  people  use  only 
arithmetic  with  possibly  the  simplest 
processes  of  algebra  and  a  few  practicable 
propositions  in  geometry. 

Most  blind  children  because  of  their  handi- 
cap have  been  denied  many  experiences  with 
concrete  things,  which  is  responsible  for 
their  inability  to  visualize  clearly  and  reason 
objectively.  For  example,  a  child  who  sees 
and  has  lived  on  the  farm  could  easily 
visualize  the  meaning  of  a  problem  asking  for 
the  number  of  rods  of  fence  necessary  to 
fence  a  rectangular  garden;  but  a  blind  child 
might  not  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  such  a  problem.    A  good  teacher 


of  mathematics  in  schools  for  the  blind  must 
devise  ways  of  enabling  students  to  see 
problems  concretely  and  objectively. 

After  several  years'  experience  with  blind 
students  and  with  the  adult  blind,  the  writer 
is  convinced  (1)  that  schools  for  the  blind 
should  have  mathematical  laboratories,  and 
(2)  that  most  students  should  complete 
mathematics  in  junior  high  school. 

The  laboratory  should  be  used  not  only  in 
junior  high  school,  but  in  the  lower  grades. 
It  should  be  equipped  with  such  things  as 
foot  rulers,  yard  sticks,  scissors,  hammers, 
carpenter  squares,  saws,  triangles  of  all 
kinds,  rectangles,  parallelograms,  cubes, 
prisms,  cylinders,  liquid  and  dry  measures, 
devices  for  explaining  the  metric  system, 
promissory  notes,  bonds,  stock  certificates, 
insurance  policies,  and  any  other  concrete 
things  which  can  be  used  to  help  the  blind 
child  gain  a  better  conception  of  the  objective 
things  that  he  is  dealing  with  in  mathematics. 
The  students  would  not  work  in  the  labora- 
tory every  day,  but  only  when  work  there 
would  aid  class  instruction.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  would  work  with  the  students;  other 
times  the  assignment  should  be  certain  tasks 
for  the  students  to  do  alone. 

Often  blind  children  are  asked  to  solve 
problems  without  having  a  definite  mental 
conception  of  what  they  are  doing.  When 
a  child  is  asked  to  find  the  number  of  board- 
feet  in  a  plank  8  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  and 
1  inch  thick,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that 
the  child  knows  what  a  board-foot  is  and 
that  he  has  handled  planks.  Let  him  saw  oflF 
1  foot  from  a  plank  12  inches  wide  and  1 
inch  thick;  then  let  him  examine  and  think 
about  the  piece  of  lumber  that  he  has  cut 
from  the  planl^  This  will  enable  him  to  think 
objectively  when  solving  problems  pertaining 
to  board-feet.  Children  should  be  required 
to  cut  squares,  rectangles,  triangles,  parallelo- 
grams, and  circles  from  card-board  when 
studying  areas.  Many  a  child  has  been  taught 
that  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right 
triangle  equals  the  sum  of  the  squarson  the 
other  two  sides  when  he  had  no  definite  men- 
tal picture  of  this  important  mathematical 
proposition.  Let  the  children  take  scissors 
and  card-board  and  cut  a  right  triangle  having 
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sides  of  3,  4,  and  5  inches  with  squares  on  each 
side;  then  let  them  divide  these  squares  into 
unit  squares  of  one  inch  and  count  the 
squares.  It  is  true  that  this  and  other  figures 
are  drawn  in  Braille  text  books;  but  such 
mental  pictures  are  more  vivid  when  the 
child  goes  through  the  struggle  of  making 
his  own  figures.  If  a  child  is  asked  to  find 
the  number  of  rods  of  wire  required  to  fence 
a  rectangular  plot  20  rods  long  and  12  rods 
wide  and  if  he  does  not  have  a  clear  mental 
image  of  this  simple  problem,  he  could  be  re- 
quired to  go  to  the  laboratory  and  there,  with 
help  if  necessary,  rule  off  a  rectangle  20  inches 
long  and  12  inches  wide;  then  drive  nails 
around  this  rectangle  1  inch  apart.  These 
nails  would  represent  fence  posts.  Cord 
stretched  from  nail  to  nail  would  represent 
fence  wire.  This  procedure  would  give  the 
child  a  clear  and  indelible  mental  image  of 
problems  of  this  sort. 

A  laboratory  would  be  most  useful  when 
students  are  solving  problems  relating  to 
solids,  volume,  and  cubical  capacity  because  a 
blind  child  cannot  gain  a  true  conception  of 
solids  from  figures  on  the  pages  of  text  books. 
To  the  touch  of  the  child  these  figures  reveal 
only  a  flat  surface  with  no  third  dimension. 
Cubes,  prisms,  spheres,  and  other  solids 
should  be  explained  to  children  when  they 
have  these  objects  in  their  hands. 


We  have  stated  above  that  the  majority  of 
students  should  not  study  mathematics  be- 
yond junior  high  school.  Very  few  adult 
blind  remember  or  have  use  for  the  proposi- 
tions and  principles  with  which  they  struggled 
in  geometry  and  second  year  algebra.  Most 
students  use  these  propositions  and  principles 
for  the  last  time  when  they  take  their  final 
examination  on  them.  Only  those  who  are 
talented  in  mathematics  and  those  who  have 
ability  to  go  to  college  and  must  take 
mathematics  to  meet  college  entrance  re- 
quirements can  profitably  study  senior  high 
school   methematics. 

The  students  who  are  to  finish  their  study 
of  mathematics  in  the  third  year  of  junior 
high  school  should  not  waste  their  time  with 
most  of  the  principles  involved  in  first  year 
algebra.  Their  time  could  better  be  devoted 
to  some  of  the  most  useful  propositions  in 
plane  geometry,  to  the  simplest  principles  in 
algebra  involving  equations  of  one  unknown 
quantity,  and  to  a  review  of  the  arithmetic 
which  the  adult  blind  have  found  most  useful 
in  their  life  work. 

The  life  of  many  blind  people  is  a  struggle 
for  existence.  In  that  struggle,  the  blind 
need  useful  equipment.  Then  why  waste 
their  time  in  school  with  things  that  will  not 
be  helpful  out  of  school?  All  of  them  are 
likely  to  need  some  mathematics;  but  that 
mathematics  will  be  mainly  arithmetic. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

'The  Physical  Sciences  in  the  Junior  High  School" 

Byron  B.  Ballard 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


It  is  the  general  opinion  of  educators  that 
the  two  purposes  of  instruction  for  the  blind 
are  to  prepare  them  for  such  vocations  as 
will  enable  them  to  become  wholly  or  par- 
tially self-supporting  and  to  develop  in  them 
those  qualities  and  talents  which  will  give 
them  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  dur- 


ing their  leisure  hours — in  other  words,  to 
make  them  happy  and  useful  citizens.  The 
realization  of  these  aims  is  going  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  teacher,  the  student,  and 
the  subject  taught.  With  this  in  mind,  then, 
the  immediate  objective  is  to  give  the  blind 
child   some  knowledge   of   all   phases   of   his 
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limited   environment  and  to  bring  him  into 
an  harmonious  relationship  to  it. 

The  place  of  the  physical  sciences  with 
biology  on  the  curriculum  of  every  school  is 
unique.  There  are,  however,  special  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  teaching  these 
subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind  if  certain 
difficulties  can  be  overcome.  The  first  prob- 
lem is  that  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
boardsi  of  regents  or  similar  bodies  in  some 
of  the  states.  In  our  school  at  Batavia,  N. 
Y.,  we  have  accomplished  this  in  general 
science,  elementary  and  general  biology,  and 
physical  geography;  and  a  student  will  occa- 
sionally take  chemistry  of  physics. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  person  without  sight 
should  pretend  to  claim  laboratory  credit  in 
science  in  college  where  the  reading  of  many 
delicate  instruments  is  necessary;  but  in  the 
high  school  it  is  different.  If  the  required 
amount  of  time  is  allowed  the  laboratory 
problem  is  not  so  great  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  amount  of  equipment  at  the  dis- 
posal of  an  enterprising  teacher  is  surprising. 
With  a  few  maps,  a  clay-board,  a  pile  of 
magazines,  and  a  few  apples,  it  is  possible  to 
perform  almost  as  many  experiments  in 
physical  geography  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  blind  as  could  be  performed  in  a 
well-equipped  laboratory. 

Now,  since  science  can  be  considered  a 
legitimate  subject  for  schools  for  the  blind, 
let  us  see  what  advantages  can  be  derived 
from  it.  More  than  any  other  subject  it  en- 
larges the  student's  concept  of  the  world 
about  him,  thus  enabling  him  to  think  and 
talk  in  the  same  terms  as  sighted  people  in 
spite  of  his  limited  environment.  The  im- 
perfect and  distorted  ideas  of  things  gained 
through  a  faulty  perception  offers  an  unique 
opportunity  for  service  to  the  alert  teacher. 

To  say  that  the  students  are  extremely 
interested  in  science  is  to  put  it  mildly.  The 
instinct  to  see  how  a  thing  works  here  finds 
a  legitimate  expression;  and  no  normal 
student  will  go  through  school  without  having 
this  urge  satisfied  in  one  way  or  another. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
the  many  practical  things  which  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student  which 


would  enable  him  to  make  himself  useful 
in  the  home  or  about  his  place  of  business. 
The  success  of  this  part  of  the  course  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  realia 
available  in  the  laboratory. 

The  first  aim,  then,  that  of  making  a  living 
is  realized  to  a  certain  extent  in  teaching 
these  practical  things;  but  the  other  aim,  that 
of  the  enjoyable  use  of  leisure  time  demands 
more  attention.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
theory  of  "The  transfer  of  training"  the 
scientific  method  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
must  be  of  great  value.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  blind  person  can  not 
think  as  clearly  as  anyone  else;  and  it  is 
highly  important  that  he  should  have  every 
opportunity  to  develope  his  mental  machinery. 

Fetishes  and  superstitions  are  just  as  great 
a  part  of  the  blind  child's  early  training  as 
they  are  of  that  of  his  sighted  neighbor. 
Normally  these  are  displaced  by  later  con- 
tacts and  education,  but  when  these  contacts 
are  not  present  it  is  the  task  of  science  to 
dispell   these   strange  beliefs   and  prejudices. 

The  problem  of  science  and  religion  offers 
a  special  challenge  to  the  teacher  of  science. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First, 
state  laws  forbid  the  teaching  of  religion  or 
of  evolution  in  many  schools;  and  most  in- 
structors will  readily  admit  that  neither  has 
a  place  in  the  classroom.  Second,  manj 
students  are  prone  to  overstress  religion  as  a 
result  of  not  having  a  suitable  outlet  for  their 
emotional  life.  This  is  most  unfortunate  when 
carried  to  the  point  of  fanaticism  which  it 
frequently  is.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teacher  should  not  disturb  the  religious 
beliefs  but  that  they  should  be  tempered  and 
synchronized  with  the  facts  of  science  which 
requires  tact  and  knowledge.  Third,  some 
students  go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  have  what  they  like  to  think  is  no  re- 
ligion at  all;  and  this  is  also  unfortunate 
when  a  crisis  has  to  be  faced  and  there  is  no 
higher  power  to  turn  to.  The  small  amount 
of  philosophy  taught  in  beginning  science 
readily  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  wholesome  and  optimistic  attitude 
toward  facing  the  facts  of  life  and  of  a  handi- 
cap. 
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The  amount  of  abstract  theories  taught 
should  be  determined  by  the  abihty  of  the 
class;  and  in  biology  physical  and  mental 
hygiene  and  eugenics  have  a  definite  place. 
Ethics  and  morals  can  be  taught  incidentall}^ 
as  time  permits  and  questions  are  asked. 

Finally,  courses  in  science  in  the  junior 
high   school    are    exploratory   and   should   be 


taught  for  two  classes  of  students.  For  those 
who  wish  to  continue  their  education  they 
should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  new  fields; 
but  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  farther 
attempts  should  be  made  to  train  them  for 
the  business  of  living.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  stressing  those  units  which  are  practical 
and  which  will  train  them  to  approach  prob- 
lems according  to  the  scientific  method. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
"LANGUAGP:  ARTS" 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Robert  Lambert,  Indiana 

"General  Language" 

Miss  Helen  M.  Kramer 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


A  popular,  much-used  term  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  high  schools  and  junior  high 
schools  is  educational  guidance.  In  some 
schools  special  time  is  set  aside  for 
"guidance."  This  interest  in  the  boy  and 
girl  of  the  junior  high  school  is  well  placed 
because  the  child  is  in  the  most  formative 
years  of  life  and  it  is  at  this  particular  age 
of  adolescence  that  much  can  be  done  toward 
shaping  the  future  course  of  our  pupils.  We 
must  try  to  "guide  and  direct  the  pupil  in 
his  choice  of  work  that  he  may  realize  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  personality  which  is 
potentially  his." 

If  we  judge  from  the  mortality  usually  ex- 
perienced at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language,  we  may  assume 
that  previous  efforts  to  guide  our  pupils  in 
the  selection  or  rejection  of  a  language  have 
been   woefully   lacking. 

The  results  of  a  questionnaire  given  to 
ninety-five  Latin  and  French  students  give 
evidence  of  the  need  of  intelligent  guidance. 
These  boys  and  girls  were  asked  why  they 
had  elected  the  language  they  were  studying 


and  their  answers  are  interesting.  One  at 
least  was  honest  when  he  said  he  selected 
it  for  credit;  another  reported  that  his  parents 
were  of  that  nationality;  thirteen  had  been 
told  it  was  easy  or  interesting;  sixteen  wanted 
it  for  professional  reasons;  thirty-one  chose 
it  because  they  had  been  persuaded  by  some 
one  in  the  family;  five,  because  it  was  a  much 
used  language;  eight  wanted  to  visit  the 
country  some  time;  eighteen  wanted  it  as  a 
background  for  extensive  language  study; 
teachers  had  recommended  it  for  eight 
more;  four  had  seen  foreign  words  in  maga- 
zines; one  had  a  textbook  at  home;  another 
wanted  to  teach  it  and  several  answered  that 
they  liked  the  teacher;  still  another  reported 
that  "most  of  the  smart  kids  took  it."  There 
were  other  reasons  and  the  answers  of  the  two 
classes  were  combined  but  the  above  are 
suflficient  to  show  the  desirability  of  defiinte 
guidance. 

What  of  that  pupil  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  different  languages,  obviously  had  no  one 
to  advise  him  but  who  based  his  choice  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  textbook  at  home?     What 
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was  the  foundation  of  the  advice  of  the 
thirty-one  relatives?  A  particular  language 
may  have  been  easy  or  interesting  for  them, 
but  not  all  members  of  a  family  are  equally 
capable.  Can  a  boy  or  girl  depend  upon  the 
hearsay  of  his  classmates?  How  did  the 
eighteen  who  expected  to  do  extensive 
language  work  know  they  were  adapted  to 
foreign  language  study? 

Due  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  of 
introducing  pupils  to  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  the  development  of  a  course  in 
General  Language  was  begun  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
just  where  the  course  was  inaugurated  but  it 
was  probably  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.  It  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  progressive  edu- 
cators over  the  country  and  the  fact  that  the 
four  textbooks  in  print  in  1932  had  jumped 
to  ten  by  1935  is  evidence  of  the  growth  in 
interest  by  teachers,  pupils  and  administrators 
in  this  kind  of  course. 

The  term  "General  Language"  is  somewhat 
misleading.  "General  Foreign  Language" 
more  clearly  indicates  its  tryout  aspect.  It  is 
somewhat  analagous  to  the  experiences  of- 
fered students  in  the  realm  of  science  by 
General  Science.  Through  the  course,  as  an 
exploratory  course,  the  student  is  given  a 
preview  of  several  foreign  languages,  usually 
Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  German.  The 
material  presented  covers  a  variety  of  interests 
and  the  lessons  are  social  as  well  as  cultural 
in  aspect.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  life, 
games  and  interests  of  the  children  of  foreign 
lands.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  pupil, 
the  parents  and  the  teacher  a  concrete  basis 
for  judging  whether  or  not  he  should  con- 
tinue with  the  study  of  a  language.  This 
previous  exploratory  experience  should  be  a 
guiding  factor  for  him,  and  his  election  of  a 
foreign  language  need  not  be  a  "hit  and  miss" 
affair.  Such  a  course  should  determine  the 
pupil's  fitness  for  foreign  language  study  in 
general  and  for  the  particular  language  in 
which  he  might  do  his  best.  As  a  try-out 
course,  it  has  small  linguistic  value  and  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  pupils  have 
been  introduced  to  the  civilizations  of  various 
nations  and  thus,  even  the  misfits  who  are 
barred  from  the  study  of  any  foreign  language 
have  received  some  tangible  benefits. 


"General  Language"  is  also  important  for 
its  intrinsic  value  as  an  English  course.  The 
course  provides  a  simplified  introduction  to 
anthropology  in  which  the  pupil  learns  of 
primitive  man  and  the  dawn  of  oral  and 
written  language.  The  boy  or  girl  gets  aii^ 
idea  of  the  gradual  growth  and  development 
of  language  and  establishes  the  background 
and  place  of  English.  The  pupil  finds  ad- 
venture in  the  history  and  derivation  of 
words;  he  may  obtain  a  lifelong  interest  in 
the  comparison  of  words,  the  recognition  of 
cognates  and  an  enlargement  of  his  own 
vocabulary.  Thus,  he  would  gain  a  broad, 
cultural  background  to  both  classical  and 
modern  languages. 

Only  if  handled  satisfactorily  will  the 
course  be  effective.  It  may  be  made  very 
flexible.  Adapt  the  languages  explored  to 
your  particular  school  system.  No  more 
languages  should  be  attempted  than  can  be 
handled  well  by  the  teachers  in  the  field. 
"General  Language"  is  a  child  of  the  foreign 
language  department  and,  as  an  exploratory 
course,  it  belongs  there.  However,  the  units 
on  the  development  of  language  and  word 
study  might  well  be  handled  by  an  English 
teacher.  Furthermore,  to  be  effective,  the 
course  should  be  compulsory,  preferably  in 
the  eighth  grade.  If  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  further  language  study  it  will  be  in 
vain  unless  each  and  every  child  is  enrolled 
in  the  course. 

The  pupil  who  does  not  continue  with  the 
study  of  a  specific  language  has  had  his 
language  horizon  broadened.  Even  though 
he  discovers  he  has  no  "language  sense"  he 
has  learned  about  the  people  of  diflFerent 
countries,  their  religion,  their  life  in  general. 
He  has  become  a  bit  more  tolerant  and  un- 
derstanding of  foreign  people  and  their  in- 
stitutions. Knowing  something  of  their 
language,  he  views  the  people  with  more 
sympathy   and   good   will. 

But  no  course  justifies  itself  which  does 
not  definitely  contribute  to  the  function  of 
the  whole.  Guidance  and  exploration  have 
been  cited  as  funtions  of  the  junior  high 
school.  "General  Language"  justifies  itself 
from  both  points  of  view.  The  course  will 
give   pupil,   parents   and  teachers   a   tangible 
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basis  for  judging  whether  he  should  study  a 
specific  language  more  seriously.  It  thus 
achieves  real  guidance,  as  well  as  saving 
time  for  the  pupil  and  money  for  the  tax- 
payers and  parents.  "General  Language" 
should  give  the  pupil:  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  language;  a  minimum 
of  familiarity  with  the  etymology  of  some 
English  words;  an  appreciation  of  language 
as  an  instrument  of  beauty,  cultural  value  and 
personal  satisfaction;  sufficient  foretaste  of 
language  study  to  uncover  latent  aptitude  for 
it.  New  fields  of  discovery  are  opened  to 
him.  Exploration  has  been  made  into  pos- 
sible lines   of  future   endeavor. 

The  junior  high  school  was  founded  to 
make  a  smoother  transition  between  elemen- 
tary education  and  secondary  education. 
"General  Language"  is  the  contribution  of 
the  junior  high  school  to  a  well  planned 
language  program,  to  help  make  the  transi- 
tion to  specific  language  study  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible.    The  linguistically  capable 


will  be  satisfied  with  the  foretaste  of  several 
languages,  and  all  should  derive  much 
pleasure  while  acquiring  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  their  own  language  and  a  greater  under- 
standing and  sympathy  with  all  things  for- 
eign. Need  a  course  justify  itself  on  other 
grounds?  Should  not  such  a  course  become 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  language  pro- 
grams of  the  future? 

Partial  bibliography: 

Bugbee,  Lucy,  et  al.,  an  exploratory  course 
in   General  Language    (Sanborn,   1926). 

Lindquist,  Lilly,  a  laboratory  course  in 
General  Language  (Holt,  1929). 

A  forthcoming  single  text  by  the  same 
author  will  be  considerably  revised  in  con- 
tent, style,  and  arrangement. 

Blancke,  W.  W.,  General  Principles  of 
Language;  and  Introduction  to  Foreign 
Language   (Heath,   1935). 


Round  Table  Discussion 

"LANGUAGE  ARTS" 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

'Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Language  Arts' 

Miss  Marjorie  du  Mez 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Language  is  preeminently  the  educated 
man's  medium  of  expression.  It  is  his  chief 
means  of  acquiring  and  transmitting  what 
he  knows.  It  is  through  talking  and  reading 
that  he  acquires  that  extension  of  intelligence 
that  makes  him  different  from  the  others.  A 
command  of  the  mother  tongue  has  always 
been  considered  essential  to  culture.  It  is  a 
requisite  for  those  who  wish  to  make  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  social,  economical,  and 
cultural  world  of  today.  ,  They  must  have 
formed  the  habit  of  liking  to  read,  converse 
and  write. 


The  serious  student  may  be  made  to  realize 
without  great  difficulty  that  success  is  pre- 
luded by  an  imperious  desire  to  express  him- 
self in  language,  that  this  desire  can  be  real- 
ized only  when  there  is  a  command  of  tools 
and  technical  skills.  This  is  not  compre- 
hended by  the  average  intermediate  and  even 
secondary  student;  it  is  not  a  part  of  his 
experience.  He  is  told  it  will  be  so  and  so 
when  he  is  "on  his  own,"  but  that  is  not  of 
sufficient  reality  to  spur  him  on  to  remember 
when  "e"  follows  "i"  or  that  "each"  is  an 
indefinite    pronoun,    therefore    singular,    re- 
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quiring  a  singular  verb.  To  be  told  that  the 
translation  of  a  Latin  sentence  is  very  help- 
ful in  perfecting  English  sentence  structure 
vf\\\  not  lure  the  adolescent  boy  into  pouring 
forth  additional  energy  to  translate  his 
Caesar. 

Methods  must  be  related  to  the  pupil's 
interests,  for  interests  are  related  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  learning.  Observe  the  teacher 
who  goes  through  the  act  of  tearing  her  hair 
because  she  "never  savi^  such  a  dumb  bunch 
in  her  life,"  or  the  one  who  goes  through 
the  motions  of  pouring  knowledge  into  the 
heads  of  her  pupils,  as  if  that  were  all  that 
was  needed  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  education. 
Her  methods  are  such  and  so;  the  child  does 
not  respond;  something  must  be  the  matter 
with  the  child.  She  does  not  realize  that  she 
is  trying  to  make  her  pupil  over  to  fit  her 
method,  instead  of  adapting  her  method  to 
the  mind  of  the  child.  In  most  cases  he  must 
be  coaxed  and  lured  into  action.  He  must 
find  a  joy  in  his  work  before  he  is  won  to 
give  his  heart  to  it.  Joy  is  a  powerful  lure. 
Joy  bubbles  from  an  interest  in  a  subject 
that  touches  him,  from  a  feeling  that  this  is 
something  within  his  scope  of  ability,  that 
challenges  his  energies,  something  to  which 
he  can  set  his  mind  with  a  degree  of  success. 

Too  often  emphasis  is  laid  on  finalities 
which  forestall  any  original  and  challenging 
thought  the  child  may  wish  to  express.  Ovid 
was  great;  Pope  was  great — the  critics  and 
intelligent  people  have  so  named  them; 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  What  of  the 
teacher  who,  when  the  student  objects, 
thinks  he  is  being  blind  to  the  merits  of  the 
author  rather  than  seeing  his  point  as  some 
original  thinking  and  expression  of  honest 
doubt?  Perhaps  she  even  argues  and  brings 
him  around  to  the  critics'  point  of  view,  mak- 
ing him  feel  that  his  remark  showed  poor 
judgment. 

What  of  the  literature  courses  which 
spend  so  much  time  on  the  beginnings  that 
there  is  time  for  only  a  scant  study  of  con- 
temporary literature,  the  literature  of  the 
child's  time  in  which  are  centered  his  inter- 
ests, literature  of  authors  of  whom  he  hears 
comments,    about   whom   he   reads? 


The  thinking  teacher  will  have  a  sane 
attitude  toward  grammar.  She  will  determine 
the  aspects  which  are  of  actual  value  to  the 
child  to  enable  him  to  improve  his  speaking, 
writing,  and  reading.  She  will  adapt  her 
methods  to  the  pupil,  stimulate  an  interest 
in  a  subject  all  too  common,  and  ignore  con- 
ventional school  grammar.  Grammar  worth 
teaching  is  grammar  to  use.  Is  the  composi- 
tion introduced  merely  as  a  formal  exercise 
in  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  spelling 
or  as  the  expression  of  ideas  in  the  recording 
of  vital  experiences? 

I  believe  there  are  still  to  be  found  teach- 
ers of  Latin  who  place  the  major  emphasis 
on  vocabulary  and  grammar.  Incidentally 
there  are  points  brought  in  pertinent  to 
twentieth  century  life.  Latin  so  taught, 
neglecting  the  linguistic  and  social  oppor- 
tunities, is  an  unfit  medium  for  illuminating 
the  present  by  the  experiences  of  the  past. 

The  starting  point  is  the  pupil  and  his 
situation.  Learning  experiences  must  be 
pertinent  to  the  learner  in  his  situation. 
Materials  must  be  pertinent  to  present  and 
future. 

There  are  teaching  devices  for  vitalizing 
work.  These  must  not  be  used  without  suf- 
ficient planning.  Have  you  ever  tried  out  a 
new  device  and  found  the  results  did  not 
come  up  to  your  expectations?  I  believe 
that  if  you  reviewed  in  your  mind  exactly 
how  everything  proceeded,  you  would  be 
able  to  put  your  finger  upon  the  flaw  that 
prevented  full  realization  of  success.  Per- 
haps your  planning  was  not  careful  enough; 
perhaps  you  did  not  estimate  the  capacity  of 
the  children  to  assimilate  a  lesson  of  such  a 
scope.  In  such  a  case  your  method  could  be 
successful,  but  your  material  was  not  suf- 
ficiently limited.  Often  our  failure  to  produce 
results  is  as  much  due  to  the  material  used 
as  to  the  methods.  These  devices  must  be 
used  with  discretion  and  serve  the  purposes 
of  cultivating  an  appreciation  of  the  best 
things  in  literature,  art,  etc.,  increasing  the 
power  of  self-expression,  and  giving  a  knowl- 
edge of  essential  fundamentals  of  the  mother 
tongue. 
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"Guide  Sheets  in  American  History" 
John  L.  Ryan 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 


What  I  am  about  to  discuss  is  a  device 
utilized  by  myself,  though  by  no  means 
originating  with  me,  in  teaching  American 
history  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.  It 
is  not  a  survey  of  methods  used  in  other 
schools  for  the  visually  handicapped,  nor  is 
it  a  summary  of  conclusions  based  upon 
scientific  research.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  recording  of  my  own  personal  impressions 
regarding  the  use  of  guide  sheets  in  teaching 
history.  Many  of  you  may  use  similar  aids 
in  teaching  your  classes. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  purposeless, 
indefinite  assignments  are  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  make  but  extremely  difficult  for 
the  student  to  follow.  Stumbling  along, 
reading  the  text,  the  student  soon  tires  of 
his  meaningless  task.  For  what  is  he  search- 
ing? When  does  he  have  the  gratification  of 
knowing  he  has  accomplished  his  work? 
When  given  an  O.  K.  to  write  in  typing  he 
knows  what  to  do.  The  algebra  or  geometry 
assignment  of  a  given  set  of  problems  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  him  in  that  he  knows 
when  he  has  completed  his  work.  But  what 
is  he  to  do  with  a  history  assignment,  "Read 
pages  36  to  40  and  find  out  all  you  can  re- 
garding the  activities  of  the  Puritans  in 
settling  North  America."  He  cannot  learn 
it  all  by  heart.  Within  the  assigned  pages 
may  be  many  place  names  that  need  to  be 
located  in  relation  to  the  whole.  It  puts  the 
student  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
man  in  the  familiar  story  who  complained 
he  was  unable  to  see  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees.  The  student  becomes  so  confused 
in  his  effort  to  accumulate  facts  that  he  fails 
to  see  the  relation  of  one  fact  to  another.  He 
never  sees  the  "forest." 


Most  of  us,  when  visiting  some  historic 
spot  or  strange  region,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
services  of  a  sight-seeing  bus  or  become  a 
party  to  a  conducted  tour,  where  a  guide 
describes  the  interesting  places  and  points 
out  other  spots  of  interest  nearby  that  may 
be  visited  by  the  individual.  Thus  we  become 
oriented.  We  know  something  of  the  region 
and  the  probabilities  of  seeing  them;  then 
we  can  go  on  our  own  exploring  the  region. 

It  is  my  belief  that  without  guidance, 
history  is  a  difficult  subject  for  the  student 
to  study.  I  have  prepared  for  my  students 
a  set  of  guide  sheets.  The  purpose  of  the 
guide  sheet  is  to  get  the  student  "going  on 
his  own,"  and  he  receives  much  satisfaction 
in  discovering  things  for  himself  that  the 
guide  sheet  suggests.  Our  basic  text  is 
Muzzey's,  "An  American  History,"  which  is 
composed  of  twenty  large  divisions  with  sub- 
topics. I  have  taken  each  of  these  divisions 
and  made  guide  sheets  containing  questions 
designed  to  bring  out  every  phase  of  the 
division  being  studied.  In  addition  to  the 
questions,  a  variety  of  problems,  map  exer- 
cises and  topics  for  floor  talks  are  included 
in  the  guide  sheet. 

The  questions  represent  the  minimum  es- 
sentials of  the  division  that  each  student  will 
be  held  accountable  for.  In  addition,  page 
references  are  given  showing  where  supple- 
mentary material  in  Latane's,  "History  of 
the  United  States,"  Paxson's,  "History  of 
the  American  Frontier,"  or  any  other  books 
in  braille  pertaining  to  the  division  being 
studied,  may  be  found.  The  "C"  student  se- 
cures his  material  from  the  text  alone;  the 
"B"  student  uses  one  supplementary  text  in 
addition    to    the    minimum    essentials;     the 
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"A"  student  uses  two  or  more  supplementary 
texts  in  securing  his  information.  The  guide 
sheet  thus  becomes  a  worthwhile  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  student.  He  has  a  specific 
job  for  which  he  is  responsible;  he  can  pro- 
ceed at  his  own  rate  of  speed  and  when  he 
encounters  a  difficulty,  he  seeks  aid  from 
me. 

My  recitation  period  becomes  in  reality  a 
work  period.  I  hesitated  at  first  in  breaking 
away  from  the  traditional  method  of  using 
the  period  for  an  oral  discussion  of  the  work 
assigned.  I  do  not  mean  that  oral  discussion 
is  entirely  eliminated.  The  whole  class  takes 
part  in  discussing  the  introduction  of  a  new 
division.  Each  student  has  his  guide  sheet 
before  him  and  an  active  discussion  usually 
follows  along  the  various  lines  which  the 
new  division  opens  up.  Other  questions, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  guide  sheet, 
will  be  brought  up  and  questions  brought 
up  in  this  manner  have  a  distinct  advantage 
of  being  spontaneous  rather  than  forced  as 
they  often  are  in  the  question  and  answer 
recitation.  Occassionally  some  problem  will 
have  most  of  the  class  stumped,  then  a  dis- 
cussion by  the  entire  class  becomes  neces- 
sary. When  the  students  have  completed 
the  guide  sheet,  the  class  discusses  the  ques- 
tions and  problems  to  bring  the  division  to 
completion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
opportunity  for  original  or  creative  work  is 
denied  the  student.  Every  member  of  the 
class  is  required  to  give  a  floor  talk  on  some 
phase  of  the  division  being  studied.  I  en- 
courage my  students  to  propose  original  pro- 
jects and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting them  to  the  class.  If  a  student's 
work  appears  to  have  been  done  in  a  care- 
less or  haphazard  manner  he  is  required  to 
do  it  over.  Perhaps  he  needs  to  learn  to 
choose  more  pertinent  material  or  to  express 
himself  more  clearly.  This  tends  to  make 
him  more  accurate,  independent,  and  per- 
sistent; qualities  which  are  developed  only 
by  doing  and  never  by  chance. 

It  is  my  belief  that  guide  sheets  of  this 
sort  accomplish  a  number  of  things  which 
no  other  plan  will  accomplish.  In  the  first 
place   the   more   able   student   discovers   that 


he  can  do  his  work  alone,  while  the  less  able 
student  is  given  training  and  soon  gains  con- 
fidence in  his  task;  second,  it  insures  that 
all  students  are  meeting  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  course;  there  is  no  longer 
a  small  group  of  active  workers  and  a  large 
group  of  passive  individuals  who  do  little 
more  than  sit  and  listen  to  the  contributions 
of  the  active  group  to  the  class  discussion; 
third,  it  saves  the  student's  time  because  he 
knows  exactly  what  to  study  at  all  times; 
fourth,  most  students  do  some  reading  out- 
side the  basic  text  thus  getting  a  broader 
viewpoint;  fifth,  by  doing  part  of  the  study- 
ing during  the  class  period  it  establishes  a 
learning  situation  when  the  classroom  be- 
comes a  workshop;  sixth,  the  guide  sheet 
provides  for  individual  needs  and  abilities  of 
the  students;  seventh,  it  conserves  the  stu- 
dent's energy  because  he  does  not  have  to 
follow  the  trial  and  error  method  of  finding 
the  pertinent  facts;  eighth,  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate testing  device  for  the  varying  ability 
levels  of  the  students  is  available  because 
examinations  are  based  upon  the  study  ques- 
tions. 

I  have  no  objective  evidence  to  prove  the 
above  assertions;  all  the  claims  I  have  made 
relative  to  the  use  of  guide  sheets  rest  upon 
the  subjective  opinion  based  on  several  years' 
experience  in  constructing  and  using  guide 
sheets  in  teaching  American  history  at  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.  Results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  guide  sheets,  however,  in 
comparison  with  other  devices  I  have  used, 
have  proven  very  satisfactory  and  the  stu- 
dents do  not  regard  history  as  a  "dry"  sub- 
ject. 

SPECIMEN    GUIDE    SHEET 
Division  I 

The  Establishment  of  the  English  Colonies 
Part  II.    The  English  Colonies. 

England  started  to  build  her  great  empire 
somewhat  tardily  but  she  became  the  great- 
est of  all  the  European  nations  in  coloniza- 
tion. In  her  struggle  with  such  rivals  as 
France,  Spain  and  Holland,  her  flourishing 
commerce,  her  expanding  navy,  her  insularity, 
and  her  increasing  middle  class,  proved  to 
be  very  valuable  assets. 
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One  of  the  main  agencies  used  by  the 
English  government  in  the  work  of  coloniza- 
tion was  the  chartered  trading  company. 
These  were  strictly  commercial  companies, 
operating  under  royal  charters,  and  were 
composed  of  stockholders  who  shared  pro 
rata  in  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  colonial 
ventures. 

Assignment:     Text,     PP.     36-62;     Latane, 
PP.  42-81. 

What  were  some  of  the  motives  for 
planting  English  colonies  in  America? 
How  did  religious  intolerance  in  Europe 
influence  the  settlement  of  America? 
What  two  trading  companies  were  given 
permission  to  establish  colonies  in  Am- 
erica? In  what  ways  was  life  at  James- 
town more  like  a  mining  camp  than  an 
ordinary  town?  What  three  events  oc- 
curred in  1619  to  make  that  date  memor- 
able: What  was  a  royal  province  and 
why  was  the  colony  of  Virginia  so  desig- 
nated? What  caused  Bacon's  Rebellion 
and  what  benefits  resulted?  Who  were 
the  Pilgrims  and  why  did  they  come  to 
America?  What  was  the  significance  of 
the  "Mayflower  Compact?"  What  other 
Important  colony  was  established  in 
what  is  now  Massachusetts?  Describe 
the  government  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  Why  did  the  teachings  of 
Roger  Williams  alarm  the  Puritans  in 
Massachusetts?  How  did  Connecticut 
come  to  be  settled?  Why  did  the  people 
of  New  Haven  oppose  trial  by  jury?  What 
was  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between 
the  followers  of  Ferdinando  Gorges  and 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony?  Why 
did  the  English  crown  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  Massachusetts  colony? 

Another  agency  used  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  establishing  colonies  was  the 
proprietorship.  A  proprietary  colony  was 
under  the  control  of  a  single  proprietor  or  a 
group  of  proprietors  and  not  controlled  by 
the  kings,  as  in  Virginia,  or  controlled  by  the 
people  as  were  the  colonies  at  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  proprietor  usually 
delegated  some  political  control  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonists. 


Assignment:  Text,  PP.  62-80;  Latane,  PP. 
82-96,  108-127. 

What  relations  existed  between  a  Pro- 
prietor and  the  colonist?  What  man  and 
religious  denomination  should  be  re- 
membered in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Maryland?  How  did  Lord  Balti- 
more attempt  to  keep  religious  peace  in 
his  colony?  Who  obtained  the  right 
over  the  Carolinas?  Who  first  settled 
within  what  is  now  North  Carolina? 
What  was  the  "Grand  Model?"  Why 
was  the  proprietary  government  over- 
thrown by  its  own  assembly?  What 
settlements  did  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  make  in  America?  What  does 
the  term  "patroon"  signify?  At  what 
points  did  the  English  settlers  and  the 
Dutch  come  in  contact?  What  changes 
did  the  English  make  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Dutch  colony?  How  did  New 
Jersey  get  its  name  and  what  special 
privileges  did  the  proprietors  of  this 
colony  allow  their  settlers?  Why  did 
William  Penn  become  interested  in  Am- 
erica? In  what  ways  did  Delaware  first 
come  to  be  settled?  What  was  the  plan 
of  James  Oglethrope  for  aiding  English 
debtors?  Why  did  Georgia  grow  so 
slowly? 

The  Stuart  kings  of  England,  beginning 
with  James  I  in  1603  and  ending  during  the 
reign  of  James  II  in  1688,  each  tried  to  im- 
pose the  royal  will  on  the  American  colonies, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt  because  of  political 
exigences  at  home,  for  the  British  Parlia- 
ment believed  that  colonial  control  was  a 
matter  of  commercial  regulation  and,  there- 
fore, under  its  jurisdiction. 

Assignment:  Text,  PP.  80-101;  Latane, 
PP.  127-138,  144-156. 
What  was  the  theory  of  mercantilism 
that  was  generally  accepted  by  European 
statesmen?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
"Old  Colonial  System?"  How  effective 
were  the  various  acts  of  trade  that  the 
British  Parliament  enacted  in  its  attempt 
to  control  the  trade  of  the  American 
colonists? 

The  colonists  who  came  to  America  be- 
came mostly  farmers  and  planters,  but  there 
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were  differences  in  the  organization  of  eco- 
nomic life  determined  by  natural  resources, 
political  institutions,  labor  supply  and  land 
tenure. 

What  type  of  character  was  retained  by 
the  settlers  in  New  England?  In  what 
ways  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
colonies  much  alike?  In  what  ways  did 
the  colonies  differ  greatly  in  occupations 
and  manner  of  life?  What  were  the 
principle  differences  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  New  England  colonies 
and  the  plantation  colonies?  Why  were 
the  middle  colonies  called  the  provision 
colonies? 

The  colonists  were  greatly  concerned  over 
the  education  of  their  children-.  Massa- 
chusetts as  early  as  1649  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring every  town  of  fifty  householders  to 
maintain  an  elementary  school. 

What  was  the  main  object  of  the  people 
in  founding  colleges?  Why  were  colonial 
schools  so  few  in  number  in  the  Southern 
colonies?  What  was  the  first  book  pub- 
lished in  America?  What  evidence  can 
you  offer  to  show  that  European  culture 
was  being  replaced  by  a  native  culture? 


Although  there  were  many  differences  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  colonists, 
they  possessed  a  common  bond  in  their 
English  heritage. 

Discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  bonds 
of  union  between  the  various  colonies. 
Important  Dates: 
1607,  1619,  1620,  1636,  1649,  1743. 
Map   Exercises: 

Locate  Plymouth;  points  at  which  Con- 
necticut was  first  settled;  the  Mason  and 
Dixon     line;     the     English     settlements 
which  were  nearest  New  Amsterdam  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west. 
Define  the  following  terms: 
Head-right;   quitrent;  absentee-landlord- 
ism;   primogeniture;    redemptioner. 
Problems : 

How  did  religious  life  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  differ  from  religious  life 
in  America  today? 

How  did  the  colonial  landholding  system 
modify  the  transplanted  English  land- 
holding  systems? 

The   colonial   farmer   has   been   called   a 
"jack-of-all-trades."     Explain. 
Why  was  John  Locke's  "Grand  Model" 
un-American? 


Round  Table  Discussion 

"LANGUAGE  ARTS" 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

"Current  Trends  in  the  Social  Studies  in  Schools  for  the  Sighted 
And  Schools  for  the  Blind" 

Clarence  R.  Athearn 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  school  is  a  social  institution.  The 
educator, is  a  social  engineer.  Education  is 
responsible  for  social  enlightenment  and 
social  progress.  The  present  social  crises 
through  which  we  are  passing  have  made 
this  responsibility  urgent  and  imperative. 
And  for  us,   the  related   question   arises,   as 


to  the  responsibility  of  our  schools  for  the 
social  security  and  social  position  of  the 
blind. 

"In  these  ominous  days  when  security,  as 
the  nineteenth  century  understood  the  term, 
seems  to  be  fast  disappearing,  many  people 
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turn  to  the  social  science  almost  in  despera- 
tion for  such  guidance  as  can  be  found.  .  .  . 
With  amazing  achievements  (in  the  natural 
sciences)  to  his  credit,  Mankind  gives  the 
impression  of  heading  blindly  toward  the 
destruction  of  what  he  has  created.  The 
supreme  question  is,  whether  he  can  summon 
knowledge  and  inventiveness  and  the  will 
to  bring  himself  and  his  social  systems  under 
control.  To  abandon  the  attempt  would  be- 
tray the  liberal  tradition  upon  which  demo- 
cratic society  depends.  Continuing  social 
progress  requires  more  and  more  minds 
trained  to  function  scientifically  on  social 
problems."  In  harmony  with  this  conviction, 
stated  in  its  last  annual  report.  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation*  has  expended  $30,000,000 
on  the  social  sciences  since  1929. 

The  social  responsibilities  of  education 
have  given  direction  to  the  activities  of  na- 
tional educational  organizations.  The  Com- 
mission on  the  Social  Studies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  gained  notoriety 
through  its  attempt  to  place  the  schools 
definitely  behind  social  reorganization 
through  reorganized  curricula;  and  it  issued 
a  number  of  volumes  showing  just  how  this 
should  be  done.  The  National  Education 
Association  Commission  on  Socio-Economic 
Goals  was  vigorous  in  the  insistence  that  the 
schools  should  deal  with  these  problems,  and 
set  forth  ten  vital  functional  objectives  for 
social  education  in  the  modern  age.  The 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  has  contributed  to  this  movement 
through  several  committees,  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  Year- 
books** produced  by  these  committees  consti- 
tute the  most  comprehensive  and  well- 
balanced  studies  available:  Character  Educa- 
tion 1932.  Social  Change  and  Education 
1935.  and  The  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
1936. 

The  health,  social  and  occupational  needs 
of  young  people  in  a  realistic  world  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  high  school  curriculum  if  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  organization.  They 
recommend  that  courses  in  advanced  home 
making,  how  to  earn  a  living  during  a  de- 
pression, and  the  duties  of  citizenship  be  given 


some  of  the  time  now  taken  by  ancient  and 
medieval  history,  the  novels  of  Scott,  Thack- 
eray and  George  Eliot,  and  Caesar's  Gallic 
Commentaries. 

The  Progressive  Education  Association  is 

sponsoring  an  eight  year  study  in  which 
thirty  secondary  schools  will  reorganize  their 
curricula  around  the  social  studies;  graduates 
from  these  schools  will  be  admitted  to  col- 
lege without  entrance  examinations  and  their 
progress  in  college  noted,  and  compared  with 
others. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy has  recently  attained  some  prominence 
by  its  re-emphasis  of  the  social  studies.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development  (an 
organization  representing  seven  national 
engineering  bodies)  when  they  declare  that 
the  goals  for  the  education  of  an  engineer 
should  include  "a  mature  understanding  of 
social  and  economic  processes." — "It  should 
be  our  concern  not  only  to  make  the  engineer 
competent  to  design  and  build,  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  social  consequences,  but  also 
to  raise  his  voice  in  defense  of  sound  eco- 
nomic and  social  policies  which  have  stood 
the  fire  of  experience." 

Schools  for  the  blind  might  well  take  a 
hint  from  the  engineers,  and  give  more  at- 
tention to  turning  out  graduates  able  to 
raise  their  voices  in  defense  of  sound  eco- 
nomic and  social  policies  for  the  blind.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  educators  of  the  blind 
look  down  on  workers  for  the  blind.  I  think 
it  might  well  be  the  other  way  around;  be- 
cause many  of  the  problems  of  the  workers 
for  the  blind  arise  because  the  schools  for 
the  blind  have  not  adequately  prepared  their 
pupils  to  meet  their  social  responsibilities, 
and  have  failed  to  realize  their  own  obliga- 
tions to  give  leadership  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  society. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  life  story  of  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  for  example,  will  realize  that 

*Fosdick,  Raymond  B.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation — A 
Review  for   1937.   Pages  37-45. 

**Youth  Education  Today — Sixteenth  Yearbook,  American 
Association    of   Administrators.    N.E.A.    1938. 

"Eight  Year  Study — Progressive  Education  Association" 
Social  Education,   April    1938. 

Wickenden,  William  E,,  The  Social  Sciences  and  Engin- 
eering Education,"  Science,  Feb.    18,    1938.   pg.    152-58. 
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for  us  as  for  him,  the  cause  of  the  blind,  and 
the  cause  of  education  too,  are  inseparable 
from  social  reform.  We  need  another  Julia 
Ward  Howe  to  write  a  new  Battle  ^yran  of 
the  Republic  for  the  present  age. 

In  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  raise  some  questions  for 
discussion.    Such  questions  as  these: 

1.  Should  the  schools  make  an  effort  to 
contribute  to  social  progress,  or  at  least  to 
social  enlightment?  Should  schools  for  the 
blind  make  greater  effort  to  contribute  to 
the  social  progress  of  the  blind,  through  in- 
creased attention  to  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  blind  in  the  curriculum? 

2.  Should  the  social  studies  be  the  organ- 
izing center  of  the  curriculum? 

3.  How  should  the  social  studies  be 
organized? 

4.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  social 
studies  in  schools  for  the  blind? 

5.  Should  the  social  studies  be  the  core 
of  the  curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind? 

6.  Should  our  schools  for  the  blind  en- 
deavor to  develop  a  General  Social  Studies 
Course,  comparable  to  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  course 
in  General  Science  worked  out  some  years 
ago? 

The  arguments  which  have  been  given  for 
making  the  social  studies  the  organizing 
core  of  the  curriculum  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized, as  follows: 

1.  Increasing  enrollment  in  the  secondary 
school  has  changed  educational  objectives, 
from  professional  specialization  to  general 
preparation  for  life,  ie.,  social  adjustment. 
Popular  education  demands  social  objectives. 

2.  Crowded  curricula  make  some  central 
principles  of  curricula  reorganization  neces- 
sary. 

3.  The  most  valid  central  principles  of 
curricula  reorganization  are  found  in  the 
social  studies.  This  thesis  is  borne  out  by 
considerations  from  the  psychology  of  per- 
sonal integration  and  the  functional  nature 
of  knowledge.    The  atomistic  methods  of  the 


physical  sciences  accentuate  individualism 
and  selfishness;  the  organismic  methods  of 
the  social  sciences  stimulate  cooperation, 
group  action,  the  social  consciousness. 

4.  Current  social  problems  require  en- 
lightened social  intelHgence  for  their  solution. 
Economic  illiteracy,  contributing  cause  of 
depressions  and  panics,  must  be  removed. 
To  quarantine  the  danger  zones  of  the  social 
order  by  the  sanitation  of  enlightment  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  schools. 

5.  The  preservation  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  ac- 
tive and  efficient  agency  of  the  public  schools. 
The  basic  experiences  of  American  youth 
are  now  being  molded  by  economic  and  so- 
cial forces  strongly  akin  to  fascism  in  their 
ultimate  drive.  The  life  of  youth  in  schools 
must  convince  them  that  the  most  satisfjang 
experiences  may  be  attained  under  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Present  social  trends  indicate  that  fascist 
forces  motivated  by  competition  for  private 
profit  are  disintegrating  American  youth 
faster  than  democratic  forces  characterized 
by  cooperation  for  mutual  service  can  re- 
integrate personal  and  social  life.  We  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
democratic  civilization,  which  can  only  be 
stopped  by  the  reorientation  of  the  next 
generation,  through  the  reorganization  of 
the  curriculum  around  the  social  sciences. 

Current  trends  in  organizing  the  social 
studies  emphasize  the  functional  and  psycho- 
logical, and  subordinate  the  logical  and 
structural  form  of  the  subject  matter. 
Human  relations,  per  se,  are  not  logically 
compartmentalized  in  experience.  The  blind 
person's  problem  in  crossing  the  street  in 
traffic,  for  example,  may  be  viewed  as  an 
economic,  social,  or  political  problem.  The 
existence  of  so  many  cars,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  manufactured,  the  so- 
cial control  of  their  use  on  public  highways, 
these  are  questions  reaching  into  economics, 
civics,  government  regulation  of  industry,  and 
the   history  of  transportation. 

The  rapid  multiplicity  of  courses  and  inter- 
related   units    makes    classification    difficult. 
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Broadly    speaking,    there    are    three    general 
types  of  organization  in  current  practice: 

1.  Separate  subject  courses  in  geography, 
history,  civics,  economics,  sociology,  and 
other  social  studies. 

2.  General  social  science  courses  corre- 
lating materials  from   different  fields. 


3.  The  integrated  curriculum,  in  which 
the  entire  curriculum  is  organized  around 
social  science  problems. 

1.  The  separate  subject  courses  may  be 
given  as  parallel  or  successive  courses;  or, 
separate  subject  courses  may  be  alternated 
with  problem  units  or  general  social  science 
courses.  This  type  of  organization  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows: 
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2.  The  general  social  science  courses  are 
of  two  main  types: 

A.  The  development  of  a  series  of  prob- 
lem units  combining  various  social  sciences. 

B.  The  development  of  such  problem 
units  in  connection  with  each  of  the  social 
science  subjects,  which  are  still  maintained 
as  a  core  curriculum.  This  method  aims  at 
adding  reality  to  the  learning  situation,  but 


requires  cooperation  to  avoid  overlapping 
and  duplication.  In  these  correlated  courses 
each  of  the  social  studies  may  draw  upon  the 
others  from  time  to  time  in  the  discussion 
of  practical  problems;  but  the  conventional 
subject  lines  are  still  maintained.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  procedure  best  adapted  to 
many  schools  for  the  blind. 

The    accompanying    diagram    shows    how 
this  type  of  organization  applies  to  history: 
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3.  The  integrated  curriculum  ignores  en- 
tirely the  conventional  subject  matter  lines. 
The  entire  curriculum  is  organized  about 
social,  economic,  political,  or  vocational 
problems.     The    other    subjects    of    the    cur- 


riculum are  to  be  organized  around  the  voca- 
tional interest,  or  social  problem  interest  as 
a  center. 

That  would  make  the  curriculum  look  like 
this: 
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The  newer  forms  of  organization  begin 
with  some  problem  supposedly  uppermost  in 
the  lives  of  the  pupils  and  of  society  today. 
This  experience-centered  approach  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
origin  of  the  problem  and  attempted  solu- 
tions in  the  past.  Various  aspects  of  the 
problem  are  then  considered,  and  the  con- 
cluding activities  of  the  unit  present  applica- 
tions which  will  lead  to  fruition  in  conduct. 
The  solution  of  these  problems  calls  for  facts 
and  principles  from  many  areas — history, 
civics,  economics, — and  thus  in  this  method 
of  presentation  the  conventional  subject 
matter  lines  are  transcended.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  type  is  the  "Building 
America"  series  of  problem  units  issued  by 
the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study.* 

The  most  trenchant  criticism  of  the  older 
forms  of  organization  of  courses  of  study  is 
given  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. This  is  the  report  of  a  survey  of  26,000 
high  school  seniors  and  as  many  more  college 
students  of  nearly  fifty  colleges. 


"Education  by  forgetting,"  says  this  re- 
port "reaches  its  peak  in  the  social  studies." 
The  report  blamed  for  this,  the  system  of 
dividing  the  curriculum  into  segments  and 
placing  the  emphasis  on  passing  marks,  which 
permit  a  student  to  expose  himself  tempo- 
rarily to  education,  and  then  having  passed 
the  course  put  it  behind  him  and  out  of 
mind. 

"It  is  easy  to  explain  losses  due  to  forget- 
ting" says  the  report  "and  the  explanation 
is  freely  accepted  alike  by  teacher,  by  parent, 
and  by  the  general  public,  trained  for  the 
most  part  in  schools  where  the  retention  of 
ideas  that  have  been  studied  is  heavily  dis- 
counted. A  system  of  permanent  indestruc- 
tible 'credits'  has  seen  to  that. — Nevertheless, 
these  test  scores  constitute  a  disturbing  com- 
mentary    on     the     American     high     school. 


*The   Social   Studies   Curriculum.    Fourteenth    Yearbook,   De- 
partment  of   Superintendence,    1936. 

Herap,   Henry,   et  at,    The   Changing   Curriculum.   D.   Apple- 
ton  Century  Co.    1937. 

Helping    Children    Experience    the    Realities    of    the    Social 
Order.     Editorial     Committee,     Board     of     Education,     Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
Social   Education,   April    1938.    American    Book    Co. 
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Knowledge  seriously  dealt  with  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  should  grow  from  more  to 
more.  Such  is  not  the  intent  of  our  high 
school  curriculum.  Instead  of  building  up 
in  the  pupil,  through  progressive  study  and 
reflection,  a  well-knit  body  of  knowledge 
worth  keeping  alive,  and  then  expecting  the 
pupil  to  grow  in  his  power  to  apply  and 
interpret  it,  the  school  invites  him  to  deposit 
isolated  layers  of  information  many  of  which 
must  chiefly  appeal  to  him  as  valuable  only 
in  order  to  pass  the  course.  Small,  if  any, 
provision  is  made  for  later  reviewing  or  re- 
working or  freshly  relating  what  the  pupil 
has  learned  in  these  elementary  encounters. 

"The  school  would  be  as  much  surprised 
as  the  pupil  himself  if  he  did  not  progres- 
sively relieve  his  mind  of  everything  he  has 
'had'.  In  no  subject  is  the  exposure  of  our 
naive  substitute  for  educational  growth  more 
ruthless  than  in  the  social  studies."*  "It  is 
partly  because  we  have  neglected  this  plain 
fact,  that  so  many  ghb  college  students  come 
out  of  college  with  brilliant  records  but  no 
education  except  in  reading,  writing,  and 
repeating."  (Dr.  D.  W.  Prall,  Proceedings 
American  Philosophical  Association,  1937, 
P.  134). 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  Colleges  has  recently 
revised  its  regulations  for  standard  high 
schools,  doing  away  with  numerical  grades, 
and  raising  courses  in  vocational,  commercial, 
and  social  studies  to  the  academic  dignity 
of  Latin,  foreign  languages,  and  mathematics, 
so  far  as  the  standings  of  the  2,728  member 
schools  are  concerned.** 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  making  the 
social  studies  the  organizing  center  of  the 
curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind.    In  the 

past,  we  have  given  entirely  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  academic  subjects  and  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  aim  of  socialization. 

In  the  first  place,  the  social  adjustment  of 
blind  pupils  requires  special  attention.  Sighted 
people  gain  social  habits  through  imitation; 
the  blind  need  direct  instruction  in  everyday 
social  adjustments. 

In  addition,  there  are  special  obstacles  to 
social    adjustment    to    be    overcome.     These 


were  summarized  by  Mr.  George  F.  Meyers 
in  his  address  before  the  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  He  pointed  out  that  blindness  imposes 
inhibitions  on  certain  basic  instincts,  such  as 
the  will  to  power,  the  desire  for  indepen- 
dence, the  sex  instinct,  the  instinct  of  leader- 
ship and  self-assertion.  Sublimations  must 
be  found  for  these  repressed  powers,  or  ab- 
normal attitudes  are  liable  to  result.  Help  in 
making  family  adjustments  is  often  needed 
by  blind  children,  if  they  are  to  become  wel- 
come members  of  the  household. 

Second,  the  development  of  wholesome 
relationships  and  attitudes  toward  agencies 
for  the  blind  should  be  one  objective  of  the 
social  studies.  Graduates  of  schools  for  the 
blind  would  not  be  leaders  of  sit-down  strikes 
in  sheltered  workshops  if  our  schools  had 
properly   performed    this    function. 

Third,  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  blind  should  form  an  important  part 
of  all  of  the  social  studies.  Our  pupils  should 
be  prepared  to  take  leadership  in  solving 
these   problems. 

A  popular  Braille  textbook  in  civics  says 
that  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  feebleminded, 
and  the  blind  have  no  social  responsibilities. 
Have  you  run  across  this  paragraph  in  Ash- 
ley's "Civics?"  How  do  you  explain  it  to 
your  classes? 

It  has  been  said  that  our  schools  afford 
such  comparative  luxury  that  the  children 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  homes.  A  class  in 
social  studies  was  invited  by  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  to  partake  of  meals  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  standard  budgets  for 
various  levels  of  income.  Coupled  with  in- 
struction in  the  civics  class,  this  experience 
afforded  opportunity  in  inculcating  whole- 
some attitudes  toward  the  social  problems 
involved. 

Fourth,  one  objective  of  the  social  studies 
should  be  to  train  our  pupils  to  help  to  re- 
move the  social  causes  of  blindness.  Among 
the  social  causes  of  blindness  which  social 
education  should  help  to  remove  are: 

1.  Injurious  industrial  conditions  and  pro- 
cesses. 

*Tke  Student   and  His   Knowledge,   Bulletin  No.    29,    1938 
Carnegie  Foundation   for   the   Advancement    of    Teaching. 
**North   Central   Association   Quarterly,   May    1938. 
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2.  Spread   of   infectious    diseases. 

3.  General  unhygienic  conditions  of  living. 

4.  Malnutrition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  economic  and 
social  history  of  a  community  can  be  written 
in  terms  of  the  health  of  children's  eyes. 

With  regard  to  malnutrition,  approximately 
one  out  of  every  four  families  in  the  United 
States  subsists  on  a  diet  inadequate  to  main- 
tain average  good  health,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.* 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  such  wide- 
spread malnutrition  is  liable  to  endanger 
children's  eye  sight.**  The  retina  of  the  eye 
contains  a  large  amount  of  vitamin  A.  Lack 
of  this  vitamin  causes  conjunctivitis,  dryness 
of  the  cornea,  and  night  blindness.  Lack  of 
Vitamin  B  leads  to  iritis  and  other  involve- 
ments of  the  uveal  tract. 

Cataracts  have  been  linked  with  diet  by 
recent  research,  and  soon  we  may  hope  for 
dietary  regulations  for  cataract  prevention.*** 

Deficiency  of  proper  food  elements  may 
be  a  contributing  factor  in  corneal  ulcer, 
keratomalacia,  glaucoma,  choroiditis,  and 
other  ocular  diseases.  Sties  and  cysts  are 
due  to  an  excessively  starchy  diet.  And 
when  resistance  is  lowered  by  lack  of  proper 
food  elements,  various  bacteriological  infec- 
tions may  follow. 

Trachoma  was  imported  from  Europe  by 
the  nation's  most  revered  philanthropists, 
who  were  then  seeking  cheap  labor.  This 
disease  spread  rapidly  among  families  hud- 
dled in  the  slums  and  in  "company"  towns. 
It  seems  only  prudent  that  these  exploitive 
philanthropists  should  return  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  loot  in  the  form  of  charity, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  blind  contented  with 
such  conditions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  far  more 
urgent  that  our  pupils  should  study  the  pres- 
ent economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
blind,  rather  than  memorize  the  order  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Wars  or  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Units  on  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
other  social  problems  should  replace  much  of 
the   military   glory   of   antiquity   which    now 


clutters  up  our  history  books.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  omit  ancient  and 
medieval  history  entirely  in  our  secondary 
schools,'  except  in  relation  to  modern  prob- 
lems. 

Fifth,  our  principal  aim  should  be  to  create 
character  in  our  pupils,  which  can  transform 
its  own  social  relations  in  family  and  com- 
munity. Vocational  eflficiency  we  should 
have,  it  is  true,  but  to  encourage  our  pupils 
to  put  their  chief  trust  in  utilitarian  goals 
would  be  to  doom  them  to  disappointment. 

Mark  Hopkins  used  to  ask  his  students  at 
Williams  College  how  much  they  would  take 
for  their  eye  sight.  A  few  might  be  foolish 
enough  to  part  with  it  for  a  million  dollars. 
Then  he  would  ask  them  whether  they 
would  surrender  their  hearing  for  a  million 
dollars.  A  few  might  be  willing  to  part  with 
that. 

Then  Doctor  Hopkins  would  ask  them 
how  many  would  part  with  both  sight  and 
hearing.  Few  would  part  with  both  senses 
for  any  amount  of  money.  Then  Doctor 
Hopkins  pointed  out  that  they  faced  the 
choice  of  whether  they  would  have  some- 
thing or  be  something. 

We  want  our  pupils  to  have  a  little  some- 
thing, to  be  sure,  but  much  more,  we  want 
them  to  be  something,  and  they  must  be 
trained  to  be  something,  to  exercise  this 
character  in  everyday  social  relationships. 

Sixth,  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
be    related    in    principle    to    the    purpose    of 


*Stiebeling,  H.  K.,  Some  Previews  of  An  Analysis  oj  Am- 
nican  Diets,  Bureau  oj  Home  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Nov.    1937. 

Stiebeling,  H.  K.,  Food  Consumption  at  Different  Expendi- 
ture Levels.  National  Resources  Board.  1935. 
Stiebeling,  H.  K.,  and  Ward,  M.  M.  Diets  at  Four  Levels 
of  Nutritive  Content  and  Cost.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Circular  No.  269,  Washington,  D.  C.  1933. 
Monroe,  Day,  Levels  of  Living  of  the  Nations  Families, 
Journ.   Home   Economics.    Dec.    1937. 

Kiser,  Clyde  V .,  and  Stix,  Regina  K.,  "Nutrition  and  the 
Depression."  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 
Oct.   1933. 

'^*Stateinent  of  Surg,  Ten,  Thomas  Parran,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  before  Senate  Committee  Unemployment  and 
Relief;  Page  1512.  Blindness  as  a  Cause  of  Unemployment, 
P.  1495.  Effect  of  Depression  on  Frequency  of  Eye  Ex- 
aminations, P.    1508. 

Lubin,  Isadore,  "What  is  the  Present  Standard  of  Living 
of  Our  Laboring  Population?"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Dept.   of  Labor.    1937. 

Carpenter,    R.    S.,    Diets    to    Fit    the    Family    Income,    Bid. 
No.    1757    U.    S.   Dept.    of   Agriculture,   Sept.    1936. 
***"Science,"  April    1938,   page    12. 
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blindness  in  the  divine  economy,  and  that, 
I  take  it,  is  the  increased  spiritual  efficiency 
of  the  human  race.  "Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents;  but  that  the  works 
of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him." 
(John  9:3). 

Handicapped  persons  arouse  compassion; 
that  is  at  least  one  useful  function  of  disease 
and  disaster.  And  by  compassion,  I  mean 
not  a  one-way  condescension  of  sentimen- 
tality, but  Einfiihlung,  a  mutual  exchange  of 
fellow  feeling  actually  experienced  by  both. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  compassion, 
in  the  sense  of  mutual  sharing,  was  needed, 
it  is  now,  when  competition  and  the  profit 
motive  are  disintegrating  people  faster  than 


compassion  and   the   service  motive   can   re- 
integrate them. 

The  highest  function  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  the  increased  spiritual  effective- 
ness of  the  human  race,  through  the  direc- 
tion of  compassion  toward  the  solution  of 
the  social  problems  which  confront  us.  This 
implies  that  our  pupils  shall  be  given  some 
basic  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  blind- 
ness for  themselves  and  for  society.  This 
should  be  one  purpose  of  the  social  studies. 

In  this  way,  the  highest  reaches  of  the 
human  spirit  expressed  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  may  become  redemptive  of  society 
as  a  whole. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
MUSIC  TEACHERS 


The  Music  Teachers'  Round  Table  was 
called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  Wednesday 
afternoon,  June  29,  with  Ralph  P.  Lewars, 
M.  A.,  Mus.  D.,  of  the  Overbrook  School  in 
charge. 

After  a  brief  but  instructive  introduction 
by  Dr.  Lewars,  a  paper  "What  Are  We 
Teaching  and  How  Are  We  Teaching  It?" 
by  John  Hartwell  of  Perkins  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Stella  Jenkins.  An  informal  discussion 
ensued  as  Mrs.  Jenkins  progressed  with  her 
reading.  A  high  spot  of  this  discussion  was 
the  plea  for  original  performance  that  is 
genuine  by  the  pupil  rather  than  an  imitative 
rendition,  as  the  genuine  performance  brings 
out  individual  personality  and  creative  ability. 
The  use  of  Victrola  records  brought  forth 
a  very  spirited  discussion. 


The  Laboratory  Method  employed  at 
Perkins  was  explained  by  Mr.  Hartwell, 
whereby  a  pupil  took  a  Grieg  Nocturne  and 
orchestrated   it   for   a    small    orchestra. 

The  advisability  of  class  work  as  compared 
with  private  instruction  for  instrumental 
work  was  discussed  with  some  interest  and 
informative  opinion,  both  for  and  against. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  private  instruction  for  all  instru- 
mental  work. 

"How  Can  Time  Allotted  to  Music  be 
Justified  From  the  Administrative  Stand- 
point" was  a  question  raised  by  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell  of  Perkins.  Thirty  attended  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  Ralph  P.  Lewars. 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
MUSIC  TEACHERS 

"Report  on  Music  Curricula  in  Schools  for  the  Blind' 

Ralph  P.  Lewars 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  BUnd 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


There  is  no  department  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind  upon  which  such  great  demands 
are  made  as  that  of  music.  Music  must  be 
supplied  for  nearly  every  activity  in  which 
the  school  engages.  Hymns  and  anthems 
must  be  learned  for  daily  prayers.  There 
must  be  music  for  all  public  and  private 
functions  of  the  school,  from  the  serious  con- 
cert to  the  pink  tea,  and  the  music  must 
always   fit  the  occasion. 

Perhaps  a  Rotary  Club  is  being  entertained 
by  some  of  our  students.  These  men  are 
not  interested  in  a  Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue. 
They  want  music  with  a  tune,  something 
that  has  rhythm  perhaps  "Swing".  They 
want  songs,  lots  of  them  and  in  great  variety. 

A  church  program  is  limited  to  the  place 
in  which  it  is  performed  and  the  occasion 
for  which  it  is  presented.  Then  there  must 
be  music  for  Christmas,  patriotic  music, 
music  for  folk  and  interpretative  dancing, 
incidental  music  for  plays  and  dramatic 
presentations.  Music  must  be  supplied  for 
special  occasions,  Founders  days,  school 
exhibitions,  school  dances  and  fashion  shows, 
promenades  and  commencements;  and  if 
there  is  a  band  it  must  play  for  all  athletic 
meets.  For  all  these  activities  the  music  de- 
partment must  be  adequately  prepared  and 
it  must  often  respond  on  very  short  notice. 

Since  music  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  the  various  programs  of  our  schools  its 
place  on  the  roster,  in  point  of  time,  should 
certainly  be  commensurate  with  its  demands. 

A  survey  of  music  curricula  shows  that 
most  of  our  schools  are  teaching  the  follow- 
ing subjects  in  their  music   departments. 

Singing,  piano,  organ,  elementary  harmony 
and  theory.    About   36  have  orchestras   and 


are  offering  instruction  in  some  of  the 
orchestral  instruments.  Much  of  this  how- 
ever is  being  done  in  free  time. 

Reports  show  an  average  of  six  hours  per 
week  for  class  room  and  private  instruction 
in  the  advanced  music  departments.  This 
includes  piano,  organ,  chorus,  harmony  and 
musical  history.  The  largest  enrollments  are 
in  the  piano  and  choral  work.  The  smallest 
in  organ  theoretical  work,  and  orchestral 
work. 

By  way  of  observation  and  suggestion  we 
recommend  that  all  of  our  schools  give  credit 
for  music  study  and  that  in  the  grades  of 
the  upper  schools  a  full  Music  course,  which 
will  include  modern  languages,  history,  type- 
writing and  a  limited  amount  of  science  and 
mathematics  be  offered,  leading  to  graduation 
and  the  awarding  of  a  diploma  such  as  is 
given  for  the  Academic  and  Commercial 
courses. 

Music  should  be  made  to  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  correlating  various  studies 
and  in  project  programs,  thus  stimulating  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  average  or  un- 
talented  student,  and  acting  as  an  aid  to  the 
talented  in  properly  evaluating  music  with 
other  subjects. 

Music  appreciation  lectures  for  the  entire 
school  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  week 
and  whenever  possible  the  illustrative  ma- 
terial should  be  supplied  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. 

Concert  going  should  be  required  of  all 
advanced  music  students  and  not  be  made 
optional.  It  should  not  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  entertainment  or  as  a  solace  for 
the  somnolent  nor  as  a  reward  for  the 
righteous    but    as    an    important    phase    of 
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musical  education.  In  this  connection  reports 
on  concerts  and  radio  programs  should  be 
made  by  the  pupils  with  a  view  to  developing 
musical  taste  and  critical  judgment,  which 
might  subsequently  lead  to  radio  announcing 
and  comment  on  musical  programs,  news- 
paper reporting  of  recitals  and  concerts,  the 
writing  of  articles  for  musical  magazines, 
and  book  reviews  on  musical  subjects. 

The  youth  of  today  must  make  the  music 
of  tomorrow  and  to  this  end  the  creative 
impulse  should  be  emphasized  more  and 
more  among  our  students.  It  should  be  en- 
couraged and  developed  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  "making  up  tunes  on  the  piano" 
to  the  writing  of  mature  compositions.  The 
simplest  original  melody  by  a  first  year  piano 
pupil  should  not  be  passed  over  lightly,  but 
carefully  considered.  As  a  means  of  self- 
expression,  and  as  an  antidote  for  that  dread 
malady  "complexus  inferus"  it  will  meet  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  your  psychologist.  It 
has  been  said  that  joy  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  gods.  Joy  in  creative  work  is  like  that 
of  parenthood,  and  for  the  music  student, 
no  matter  what  his  talent,  it  is  enough  if  he 
can  say  of  the  child  of  his  brain  what  Touch- 
stone says  of  his  rustic  sweetheart:  "A  poor 
thing,  but  my  own." 


The  following  outline  may  serve  to  show 
the  aims  of  study  in  the  curriculum  of  music. 
I.    Cultural  and  Intellectual. 

1.  The  relation  of  music  to  the  other 
arts.  Literature,  Languages,  Dra- 
matics, and  Dancing. 

2.  The  relation  of  music  to  the  sciences. 
Physics,  Sound  and  Acoustics. 

3.  The  place  of  music  in  the  Project 
Program  including  Literature,  His- 
tory and  Geography. 

II.    Practical  and  Vocational. 

1.  Instrumental  training. 

a.  Public  performance. 

b.  Teaching. 

2.  Vocal   training. 

a.  Public    performance. 

b.  Choir    direction. 

c.  Teaching. 

3.  Theoretical  training 

a.  Composition. 

b.  Orchestration. 

c.  Teaching. 

4.  Piano  tuning. 

III.    Avocational    and   music    for   recreation. 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Rhythm  bands. 

3.  Large  and  small  orchestras  and 
bands. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
MUSIC  TEACHERS 

'What  Are  We  Teaching  and  How  Are  We  Teaching  It" 

John  F.  Hartwell 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Underlying  all  music  instruction  at  Perkins 
is  one  broad  principle:  the  foundations  of 
the  art  must  be  started  early,  and  laid  deep, 
strong  and  safe,  so  that  they  may  adequately 
support  whatever  musical  structures  may  be 
imposed  upon  them.  And  so,  very  properly, 
music  instruction  begins  with  us  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. 


The  Lower  School 

The  kindergarten  children  meet  their  in- 
structor twice  a  week  for  (a)  ear  training, 
using  many  call  games;  for  (b)  rhythm, 
using  the  toy  orchestra  composed  mostly  of 
instruments  of  the  percussion  type  with  oc- 
casional  harmonicas   and   kazoos,   in   march- 
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ing,  skipping,  running  and  galloping  music, 
and  clapping  a  great  many  of  the  songs;  for 
(c)  appreciation,  using  the  victrola  most  of 
the  time,  piano  playing  and  singing  by  the 
instructor  occasionally,  and,  although  the 
children  are  very  young,  listening  to  Dam- 
rosch  a  little.  In  addition  to  this  instruction, 
the  children  have  a  great  deal  of  singing  in 
their  classroom  every  day.  There  are  songs, 
singing  games,  games  played  in  a  circle  plus 
action  songs.  The  toy  orchestra  is  also  used 
in  the  classroom. 

In  the  first  and  second  grades  much  time 
is  spent  early  in  the  year  learning  hymns  to 
be  used  in  morning  assembly  and  morning 
circles  in  the  two  younger  cottages.  Later, 
the  children  start  learning  Christmas  carols 
by  rote,  as  they  can  not  yet  read  the  words 
in  Braille.  After  Christmas  much  of  their 
time  is  occupied  in  learning  seasonal  songs 
either  by  rote,  appropriation,  or  phrase  by 
phrase  to  fit  the  meaning.  Monotones  are 
less  of  a  problem  than  formerly,  possibly 
because  children  hear  so  much  music  by 
radio,  and  try  to  sing  what  they  hear.  Rhythm 
work  is  carried  o-n  much  as  in  the  Kinder- 
garten group.  A  great  deal  more  is  done  in 
appreciation  in  these  grades.  The  music  is 
correlated  with  their  study  of  peoples  and 
countries  as  much  as  possible.  They  listen 
to  the  Damrosch  programs  and  to  the  music 
programs  of  the  American  School  of  the 
Air.  Music  (songs)  that  tells  a  story  is 
chosen,  and  the  children  are  helped  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  composer,  such  as 
Schumann  or  Schubert.  These  grades  meet 
the  instructor  for  singing  four  times  a  week. 

By  the  time  the  third  grade  is  reached  the 
children  are  able,  with  some  help,  to  read 
the  words  of  their  songs  from  various  music 
books  in  Braille.  This  prepares  them  for 
entrance  into  the  chorus  group  the  following 
year.  In  the  last  three  months  of  the  school 
year.  Braille  music  reading  is  introduced  to 
the  third  grade  children,  and  this  deserves  a 
little  detailed  explanation.  Peg  boards  with 
the  cells  numbered  vertically  are  used.  Whole 
notes  are  taught  first  because  whole  notes 
are  the  first  to  be  used  in  piano  work  in  the 
fourth  grade,  and  each  note  is  learned  from 
the  numbered  cells.  For  example,  C  a  whole 
note  is   1-3-4-5-6  instead  of   "like  'you'";    E 


a  whole  note  is  1-2-3-4-6  instead  of  "like 
'and'";  F  a  whole  note  is  1-2-3-4-5-6  instead 
of  "like  'for' ",  etc.  A  and  B  always  begin 
with  point  2  and  never  with  point  1,  and  so 
A  cannot  be  confused  with  I>,  nor  B  with  G. 
When  each  child  knows  his  whole  notes, 
halves  are  introduced  by  pointing  out  that 
the  peg  in  hole  6  is  never  used.  Quarters 
and  eighths  are  taught  similarly  by  elimina- 
tion. After  the  notes  are  learned,  sharps, 
flats,  and  other  necessary  Braille  signs  are 
studied.  Instruments  of  the  orchestra  are 
explained,  several  composers  are  introduced, 
and  the  plan  for  correlation  with  school 
studies  is  continued.  This  year  the  third 
grade  children  studied  Switzerland.  They 
sang  Swiss  songs,  read  the  story  of  William 
Tell  and  heard  the  overture,  discussed  cow 
bells,  yodels,  the  zither,  the  cembalon,  and 
read  about   Swiss  musical  customs. 

The  chorus  group  for  grades  four,  five  and 
six,  and  the  coaching  class  consist  of  about 
fifty  children,  and  they  meet  four  times  a 
week.  This  group  reads  its  words  from 
music  books,  and  some  songs  are  still  learned 
by  rote.  The  victrola  is  used  for  studies  of 
music  by  composers,  and  selections  from  the 
Kinscella  readers  are  also  read  to  them. 
Solfeggio  classes  meet  twice  a  week.  There 
are  two  mixed  classes  (boys  and  girls)  in 
grade  four,  and  one  in  grade  five,  one  class 
for  grade  six  boys,  and  one  for  grade  six 
girls,  and  one  for  the  more  advanced  coach- 
ing class  children.  Grade  four  usually  covers 
two  books  of  the  Weaver  Series  Individual 
Sight  Singing  Method.  Grade  five  reads 
books  three  and  four,  or  four  and  five  of  the 
same  series,  and  grade  six  completes  the 
series  by  reading  books  five  and  six.  More 
difficult  reading  by  Thayer,  or  from  the 
Concord  Series,  No.  4,  or  from  Bach  chorales, 
may  be  done.  The  formation  of  scales,  ex- 
pression marks,  and  many  other  musical  facts 
are  presented  at  this  time.  Each  Fall  the 
peg  boards  are  used  to  refresh  their  musical 
Braille  notation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
each  solfeggio  class  is  asked  to  write  exer- 
cises on  their  slates.  When  time  warrants 
it,  the  children  have  made  shepherds  pipes, 
both  soprano  and  alto  out  of  bamboo  and 
played  upon  them.  They  have  also  made 
hunting  horns  out  of  cow's  horns  and  put 
trumpet    mouthpieces    on    the    ends;    Indian 
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drums  out  of  chopping  bowls  and  cows' 
bladder  skins,  and  rain  rattles.  One  group 
of  boys  made  knee  viols  out  of  boxes  and  a 
tenor  banjo  string.  The  children  had  great 
enjoyment  in  making  these  instruments  and 
playing  on  them  in  their  assembly  programs. 
In  each  case  the  making  of  them  was  fitted 
in  with  classroom  unit  study.  It  also  provided 
a  basis  for  telling  the  children  how  our 
modern  instruments   developed. 

Instruction  in  piano  playing  begins  in  the 
fourth  grade.  In  this  and  the  fifth  grade  the 
children  are  allowed  three  half  hour  periods 
a  week  for  lessons  and  practice,  each  lesson 
being  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  length. 
In  the  sixth  grade  the  allowance  is  five  half 
hour  periods  a  week.  On  account  of  slow 
reading  of  the  still  unfamiliar  music  Braille, 
and  the  necessity  of  memorizing  everything, 
the  first  grade  of  piano  playing  is  often  not 
completed  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  school 
grade.  There  is  no  class  instruction,  such 
procedure  not  being  compatible  with  the 
principle  of  "deep,  strong,  and  safe  founda- 
tions." The  beginner  at  the  keyboard  is 
given  hand  forming  exercises  at  a  table  when 
necessary;  otherwise  correct  hand  position 
is  taught  at  the  piano.  Note  reading  is 
stressed  as  it  has  been  largely  forgotten  over 
the  summer  vacation,  and  the  child  is  taught 
to  recognize  sequences  in  notes,  fingerings, 
and  rhythms,  as  helps  in  memorizing. 

Thus  equipped  with  a  background  of  sev- 
eral years'  musical  experience,  and  the  ability 
to  play  satisfactorily  a  selection  of  pieces  in 
the  first  grade  (and  occasionally  pieces  in 
the  second  grade),  our  student  of  music  is 
now  ready  to  be  transferred  to 

The  Upper  School 

The  seventh  grade  boys  and  girls  are  im- 
mediately formed  into  hymn-anthem-solfeg- 
gio classes  in  order  to  learn  more  of  the 
hymn  and  anthem  repertoire  to  be  used  every 
day  in  morning  assembly,  and  to  speed  up 
their  reading  of  music  Braille,  and  to  in- 
crease their  ability  to  "sing  at  sight."  Here- 
after, throughout  the  entire  upper  school 
course,  pupils  with  voices  that  are  of  even 
the  slightest  use,  are  required  to  attend 
chorus   rehearsals   for   four   periods   a   week. 


and  to  participate  in  concerts  given  by  the 
"Perkins  Choir"  twice  each  year.  A  reper- 
toire of  about  thirty-six  anthems  and  hymns 
is  maintained  for  use  in  morning  assemblies. 
Further  training  in  vocal  ensemble  is  afforded 
the  girls  through  the  medium  of  the  glee 
club  which  rehearses  regularly  twice  a  week, 
although  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  and 
gives  about  eight  programs  a  year  to  women's 
clubs  and  other  organizations. 

The  seventh  grade  boys  whose  voices  have 
changed,  and  the  seventh  grade  girls  are 
scheduled  for  singing  lessons  in  classes  of 
from  two  to  six  pupils  meeting  their  instruc- 
tor once  a  week,  or  when  possible  twice  a 
week.  Breathing  exercises,  class  vocaliza- 
tion, with  individual  help  when  advisable, 
and  the  learning  of  easy  songs  and  short 
classics,  occupy  the  attention  of  these  classes. 
In  June  a  test  for  breathing,  diction,  intona- 
tion, quality  and  range  of  voice  is  held,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  test,  pupils  who  show 
sufficient  interest,  ability,  and  vocal  possi- 
bility, are  chosen  for  private  lessons  the  next 
season.  The  remaining  pupils  continue  the 
class  lessons  as  long  as  a  reasonable  amount 
of  progress  is  evident.  Those  developing 
good  solo  voices  are  given  the  opportunity 
of  singing  short  solos  in  anthems,  easy  solos 
during  chorus  rehearsal  periods,  and,  as  they 
advance,  more  ambitious  solos  in  intermediate 
and  advanced  pupils'  recitals,  and  finally 
solos  or  solo  parts  in  public  concerts.  And 
they  may  elect  the  music  course,  majoring  in 
singing. 

A  large  part  of  our  program  of  instruction 
is  devoted  to  hearing  good  music  well  per- 
formed. As  beneficiaries  of  the  income  from 
a  fund  amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  we  have  six  season  tickets  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  each 
year,  and  are  able  to  purchase  tickets  for 
recitals  by  the  best  pianists,  violinists,  sing- 
ers, chamber  music  groups,  as  well  as  for 
operas  and  oratorios.  These  concerts  are 
attended  by  the  more  advanced  music  stu- 
dents, while  tickets  for  minor  recitals  and 
concerts  are  made  available  to  younger 
pupils.  We  feel  that  this  abundant  oppor- 
tunity is  in  itself  a  liberal  education  in  music. 

Pupils  entering  high  school  ma}'^  elect  the 
music     course     majoring     in     piano,     organ. 
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violin,  or  voice,  and  receiving  due  credits  for 
their  work  in  these  fields.  Credits  are  also 
given  for  satisfactory  vsrork  in  harmony, 
solfeggio,  theory,  history,  and  counterpoint. 
In  addition  to  the  pupils  in  the  music  course, 
certain  pupils  vi^ho  are  not  specializing  in 
music  are  enrolled  for  theoretical  subjects 
in  their  high  school  course. 

In  solfeggio  the  virork  begun  in  the  lovi^er 
school  is  continued.  Special  music  students 
become  acquainted  with  the  staff,  including 
a  knowledge  of  the  bass,  tenor,  alto,  soprano, 
and  treble  staffs;  they  learn  two  methods  of 
measuring  intervals:  the  tonic  sol  fa  system 
and  the  use  of  the  fixed  do;  major,  minor, 
tonal  chromatic,  suppositional,  negative,  and 
synthetic  scales;  modes  with  characteristic 
closes  or  cadences;  normal  and  abnormal 
rhythmic  groupings;  and  transposition  at  the 
keyboard.  Familiarity  with  the  staff  is  most 
important,  particularly  as  an  aid  to  the  tak- 
ing of  dictation  from  seeing  persons. 

Special  students  in  harmony  do  written  and 
keyboard  work  throughout  the  harmony 
course.  They  become  familiar  with  the  triads 
and  their  inversions,  various  forms  of 
cadences,  modulation  to  related  and  remote 
keys,  and  later  with  the  various  sevenths, 
dissonances,  unessential  notes,  melodic  figura- 
tion, etc.  Most  non-specializing  students  get 
about  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  six-four  chord 
during  the  first  year. 

The  theory  course  is  occupied  mostly  with 
learning  to  transcribe  for  small  orchestra, 
and  acquiring  a  mechanical  knowledge  of.  the 
sonata  form  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  fugue 
form;  this  knowledge  is  gained  by  analysis  of 
masterpieces  and  by  student  experiments  in 
working  the  forms  for  themselves. 

In  history  the  various  great  movements 
in  musical  progress  are  sketched.  This 
course,  the  most  adult  of  all  the  music 
courses  given  here,  encourages  the  acceptance 
of  no  broad  generalization  without  close  ex- 
amination of  it,  and  leads  toward  the  students 
forming  their  own  opinions  of  composers 
and  of  movements   in  music. 

The  various  orders  of  simple,  or  strict, 
counterpoint  are  taught.  This  study  has  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  student,  making  for 


neatness  of  part-writing   (even  in  free  com- 
position) and  for  accuracy  of  thinking. 

Our  course  in  music  appreciation  is  at- 
tended at  will  by  the  older  students.  No 
class  recitation,  or  writing  of  papers,  or  ex- 
aminations are  required.  The  study  of  mu- 
sical form  is  pursued.  In  order  to  correlate 
the  appreciation  course  with  school  musical 
activities,  program  notes  are  often  added  to 
programs  of  recitalists  from  within  and  with- 
out the  school,  and  special  studies  of  operas 
and  symphonies  are  made  for  those  attending 
the  performances  of  these  works.  For  the 
benefit  of  student-composers,  their  composi- 
tions are  often  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  class. 

When  pupils  reach  the  upper  school  they 
are  usually  in  the  second  grade  of  piano 
playing.  Our  instruction  through  the  next 
grades  follows  in  general  along  traditional 
lines.  We  try  to  insist  on  an  easy,  natural 
hand  position  with  the  arm  free,  and  the 
fingers  not  strained  back.  It  is  very  difficult, 
but  quite  necessary  for  pupils  to  acquire  some 
grace  of  movement  and  so  particular  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  problem  of  getting 
the  hands  off  the  keyboard  at  rests  and  at 
the  ends  of  phrases,  and  inducing  free  skips 
in  all  except  very  large  intervals.  Studies 
are  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  then  for 
special  purposes  or  problems.  The  classic 
repertoire  is  freely  drawn  upon  as  soon  as  a 
student  has  reached  the  proper  stage  of  tech- 
nical and  musical  development,  but  a  great 
deal  of  lighter  and  modern  music  in  various 
moods  and  styles  is  given  for  all  round  de- 
velopment. Opportunity,  as  noted  previously 
in  the  case  of  singing,  is  given  for  public 
performance.  Examinations  are  held  every 
June  for  facility  in  scale  playing  and  for  de- 
termining progress  in  technical  and  inter- 
pretive ability.  The  average  pupil  makes  one 
third  of  a  grade  a  year,  and  a  pupil  recom- 
mended for  advanced  study  should  reach  the 
fifth  grade  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 
At  this  time,  if  his  ability  warrants,  and 
financial  arrangements  can  be  made,  he  may 
register  for  advanced  work  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  taking  piano 
playing  only,  or  a  diploma  course,  or  a  course 
leading  to  a  degree.  During  this  post-gradu- 
ate   period   our    student   may    gain    practical 
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experience  in  piano  teaching  in  our  Normal 
Course.  This  course  is  three  years  in  length 
and  consists  of  short  lectures  on  a  great 
variety  of  teaching  problems,  reading  of 
some  works  on  applied  psychology,  discus- 
sions of  such  pertinent  subjects  as  the  re- 
lationship between  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
between  teacher  and  parents;  methods  of 
discipline;  and  types  of  teaching  material  to 
be  used.  Each  pupil-teacher  gives  each  of 
his  pupils  (they  are  seeing  children  from  the 
neighboring  community)  two  lessons  a  week. 
He  memorizes  these  lessons  in  advance  and 
plays  them  to  the  supervisor  who  checks 
any  error  in  notes,  fingering,  dynamics,  etc. 
The  pupil-teachers  visit  the  parents  periodi- 
cally, and  write  reports  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties and  progress  of  the  children.  Various 
standard  "methods"  are  carefully  examined, 
and  a  wealth  of  teaching  material  is  accumu- 
lated. This  course  leads  to  a  certificate  which 
is  accepted  by  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory in  its  diploma  course  for  teachers. 

The  study  of  organ  playing  is  usually 
begun  in  the  Junior  year  of  high  school  and 
continued  until  the  music  course  is  com- 
pleted, at  which  time  the  student  may  regis- 
ter for  the  organ  course  at  the  Conservatory. 
The  standard  repertiore  is  taught,  with  some 
attention  to  hymn  playing,  anthem  accom- 
panying, and  improvisation. 

A  few  pupils  are  studying  violin,  trumpet, 
clarinet,  cello,  and  double  bass,  and  a  small 
ensemble  has  been  developed.  These  instru- 
ments are  not  particularly  practical  for  non- 
seeing  persons,  but  are  a  pleasing  diversion, 
and  may  have  some  limited  commercial  pos- 
sibilities. 

Piano  tuning  does  not  come  strictly  within 
the  province  of  this  paper,  but  may  be  men- 
tioned here  as  a  field  in  which  many  of  our 
students  are  very  successful.  It  is  our  belief 
that  our  piano  tuners  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  musical  background  as 
sketched  above  are  better  qualified  than 
others  to  compete  with  seeing  tuners,  in  fact, 
the  seeing  tuner  without  a  similar  background 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  as  musicianship 
counts  even  in  piano  tuning. 


I  believe  a  fairly  complete  resume  of  our 
musical  activities  has  now  been  given,  to- 
gether with  some  insight  into  our  ideals  and 
aspirations  in  the  field  of  music  for  the  Blind. 

The  question  may  now  properly  arise: 
why  is  so  much  time,  effort  and  money  spent 
in  trying  to  give  a  musical  education  to 
pupils,  most  of  whom  possess  only  average 
musical  ability,  or  less? 

The  great  majority  of  our  students  will 
never  be  able  to  sell  their  musical  knowledge 
or  skill.  The  few  who  can,  will  become 
teachers,  organists,  or  singers,  and  should 
do  as  well  financially  as  those  in  Govern- 
ment sponsored  projects,  or  State  subsidized 
workshops.  They  will  also  maintain  a  larger 
measure  of  self  respect.  A  great  deal  more 
can  and  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  finding 
openings  for  our  musically  gifted  pupils,  but 
that  is  quite  another  topic. 

All  of  our  pupils,  gifted  or  otherwise,  can 
benefit  in  several  ways  from  their  study  of 
music.  Take  physical  well-being,  for  instance. 
There  is  no  better  manual  training  than 
piano  practice,  and  for  our  musical  pupils, 
much  shop  work  is  a  waste  of  time.  Those 
who  sing  are  taught  to  breathe  properly,  and 
their  lungs  get  unusually  good  exercise. 
Their  speaking  voices  are  also  improved, 
making  them  more  desirable  social  compan- 
ions. Upon  leaving  school,  many  of  our 
pupils  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  A 
little  piano  playing  or  a  little  singing  will 
while  away  many  tedious  hours,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  will  actually  please  and  en- 
tertain other  members  of  the  family.  Some 
power  of  musical  discrimination  will  have 
been  developed  consciously  or  unconsciously 
while  at  school,  and  will  open  wider  fields 
of  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  radio  pro- 
grams than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
Singing  in  church  choirs,  with  the  attendant 
possibilities  for  social  contacts,  is  another 
method  in  which  our  music  instruction  can 
be  made  to  "pay."  This  paragraph  could  be 
continued  indefinitely,  but  I  think  enough 
has  been  written  to  prove  the  very  real  and 
lasting  value  of  careful  and  thorough  musical 
training  to  even  the  humblest  student  of  the 
art. 
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A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  MATERIAL  USED  IN  MUSIC  STUDY 


Kindergarten  group: 

140  Folk  Songs 
Foresman:     First  Book 
Poulsson:     Holiday  Songs 
Victrola:     Edward  Avis  Bird  Records 

St.  Saens:    Animals'  Carnival 
Quilter:    Children's  Overture 

Grades  1  and  2: 

Concord  Series  Book,  No.  14 
Gaynor:     Lilts  and  Lyrics 
Gaynor:     Songs  of  the  Child  World 
Victrola:     Peer  Gynt  Suite 

Nutcracker  Suite 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra 


Song  Devices  and  Jingles 
Crowninshield:     Child's  Book  of  Songs 
Mother  Goose:  preferably  Elliot  tunes 


and  many  others 


Kinscella  Readers 

Cross:    Music  Stories  for  Girls  and  Boys 


and  many  others 


Grade  3: 

Weaver  Series  Individual  Sight  Singing  Method,  Book  1. 
Peg  boards  and  pegs 
Thayer:    Beginner's  reading  exercises. 
Songs  Material:     50  Hymns  29  Hymns 

Christmas  Carols  Zanzig:    Selected  Songs 

Songs  from  Concord  Series,  No.  4,  Books  1,  2,  3. 

Grades  4,  5,  6: 

Home  and  Community  Song  Book 
Concord  Series,  No.  4,  Books  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

9  Christmas  Hymns 

10  Traditional  Carols 

A  mass  of  material  not  in  Braille  (but  it  should  be) 

Theoretical  works 

Trotter:     Constructive  Harmony 

Pratt:    History  of  Music 

Ewen:    From  Bach  to  Stravinsky 

Gray:     A  Survey  of  Contemporary  Music 

Pauer:    Musical  Forms 

Hadow:     Studies  in  Modern  Music 

Instrumental  works 

A  wide  selection  of  classic  and  modern  music  from  our  catalog,  supplemented  by 
several  hundred  titles  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London,  and  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville. 


The  Round  Table  Discussion  for  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  and  Vocational  Section  on 
Wednesday,  June  29th,  proceeded  as  stated  in 
the  program  with  but  three  exceptions:  Miss 
Frances  McGaw  used  as  the  topic  for  her 
paper  "An  Appeal  for  Puppets"  which  was 
read  by  Dr.  Neal.  The  paper  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Newman  was  omitted.  Mr.  Dur- 
fee's  paper,  "Piano  Service  As  a  Vocation," 
was  read  by  Dr.  Settles. 

A  large  interested  group  was  present.  The 
general  thought  was  "to  prepare  the  blind 
child  for  a  full,  active,  useful  life." 


The  papers  were  all  read  before  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  J.  H.  McAuley,  asked  for  discus- 
sions, which  were  inspiring  and  lively. 

Mr.  Fryer,  of  Shanghai,  China,  gave  such 
an  interesting  and  instructive  contribution  to 
the  discussion  that  by  request,  it  was  written, 
and  appears  here,  following  the  papers  on 
the  regular  program. 


Garnet  Chadderdon, 

Section  Secretary. 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  SECTION 

"An  Appeal  for  Puppets" 

Miss  Frances  McGavv 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Our  fortress  has  recently  been  invaded 
from  the  outside,  by  a  throng  of  small  but 
irresistible  beings.  They  serve  us  as  small 
actors,  in  fact,  they  have  no  life  apart  from 
acting.  You  may  find  them  working  hard  as 
farmers  in  the  kindergarten;  Greek  soldiers 
with  big  noses,  building  temples  in  the  sixth 
grade;  clowns,  carol  singers  and  Mr.  Punch 
hobnobbing  with  a  distinguished  cast  from 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  in  our  senior  high 
school  group.  They  are  adopted  perma- 
nently. 

Now  great  respect  is  due  the  puppet  family 
whose  long  and  noble  lineage  is  rooted  in 
antiquity;  though  four  thousand  years  may 
be  its  age,  its  birthplace  cannot  be  proven — 
Egypt,  India  or  China;  man-sized  puppets  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  God  of  the  Dead  have 
been  discovered  by  archeologists.  All  good 
homes  in  ancient  Greece  had  well  made 
Marionette  figures. 

In  the  middle  ages,  puppets  acted  the  Pas- 
sion Play  and  Moralities  until  the  humorous 
element  overpowered  the  serious.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  devil  became  so  funny  that 
he  gradually  gave  origin  to  our  clown.  Just 
before  the  Restoration,  when  the  regular 
stage  was  closed  came  the  Golden  Age  for 
Puppets. 

In  England  it  is  said  that  one  can  hardly 
name  a  single  poet  or  dramatist  from 
Chaucer  on,  who  does  not  at  least  mention 
but  who  often  gives  abundant  information 
on,  the  subject  of  puppets — here  was  de- 
veloped the  most  famous  of  hand-puppets,  Mr. 
Punch. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
the  Germans  honored  the  marionette  by  writ- 
ing special  operettas  for  their  performances. 
Joseph  Haydn  wrote  "The  Toy  Symphonies" 
and  "The  Children's  Fair,"  besides  five  operas 


for  the  "hanswurst."  A  seven-year  appren- 
ticeship is  often  necessary  for  the  training  of 
a  puppet  master  in  Germany! 

To  Italy  is  given  the  credit  with  a  unani- 
mous voice,  of  being  the  pioneer  in  puppet 
business;  their  custom  is  to  present  grand 
opera  in  miniature.  From  Italian  stock  come 
the  most  successful  puppet  showmen  in  Ger- 
many, England  and  France.  Really  the  most 
brilliant  marionette  theatre  of  today  is  man- 
aged by  Podrecco  of  Rome,  who,  himself 
came  directly  from  the  grand  opera  stage. 
Europe,  the  North  and  South  Americas  have 
enjoyed  the  famous  "Piccoli." 

In  the  Soviet  Five  Year  Plan  the  Russians 
maintained  that  "puppetry  should  be  taught 
in  public  schools  because  the  making  of 
puppets  includes  almost  all  the  crafts,  and 
coordination."  The  value  of  fun  seems  to  be 
left  out  of  this  proclamation! 

The  most  nearly  worn-out  book  on  marion- 
ettes in  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Haiman  Joseph,  author  of  the  first 
history  of  marionettes  in  the  English 
language.  She  says,  "that  marionettes  in 
America  are  older  than  the  white  races  which 
now  inhabit  the  continent,  ancient  as  the 
ancient  ceremonials  of  the  dispossessed  na- 
tive Indians,  more  indigenous  to  the  soil  than 
we  who  prate  of  them."  Then  follows  a 
description  of  a  Hopi  Indian's  drama  of  the 
Great  Serpent.  As  so  many  other  primitive 
people,  the  Indians  use  this  means  to  animate 
religious  ceremonies. 

It  may  easily  be  said  that  puppet  centers 
are  now  scattered  all  over  the  United  States, 
the  main  groups  developing  in  play-grounds, 
schools  and  colleges;  there  are  many  profes- 
sional groups  which  travel  and  play  mostly 
to  children.  "Ay,  there's  the  rub!"  Most  of 
us   ignorantly   assume   that   puppets    are   for 
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children,  which  proves  that  we,  as  a  nation 
are  the  most  backward  in  puppet  practice. 
At  the  top  of  this  new  profession  is  German- 
born  Tony  Sarg  with  his  lively  traveling 
marionettes  and  theatre.  His  self-illustrated 
books  contain  many  usable  plays.  Another 
traveling  troupe,  all  in  one  trunk,  by  the  way, 
belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kreymborg.  Be- 
sides being  known  as  a  poet  and  dramatist, 
he  is  the  author  of  "Puppet  Plays."  Paul 
McPharlin,  also  an  author  on  this  subject, 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  exhibitors  at  the 

1933  Chicago  Fair.  Though  he  comes  from 
Detroit,  he  is  now  the  director  of  the  Marion- 
ette Fellowship  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  has 
been  trying  to  establish  a  permanent  theatre 
with  a  constantly  supporting  audience  of 
adults  as  well  as  children. 

Kenneth  MacGowan  in  his  "The  Theatre  of 
Tomorrow,"  "forsees  for  mask  and  puppet, 
both,  a  revived  interest  and  a  new  import- 
ance." Another  modern  high  prophet  of  the 
theatre  of  puppets,  as  well  as  of  men,  the  one 
above  all  others,  who  has  had  both  "the  will 
and  the  authority  to  command  for  them  a 
new  attention  and  consideration,"  is  Gordon 
Craig  who  wrote  "On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre." 

And  now,  what  is  a  puppet?  Where  did 
you  see  one  last?     Did  anyone  of  you  go  in 

1934  to  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  where  they 
were  advertising  old  timers  as  Dutch  Cleaner, 
A.  and  P.  products  and  Brookfield  butter. 
Did  you  ever  take  Sonny  or  Susy  to  a  glori- 
fied barber  shop  where  a  puppet  shop  kept 
the  children  comparably  still,  but  incom- 
parably happy?  Did  you  go  abroad  on  the 
French  liner  which  had  its  own  little  puppet 
theatre  tucked  away  in  a  corner? 

The  word  "puppet"  is  inclusive  of  all  small 
and  movable  images;  "marionette,"  from  the 
Italian  for  "little  marys"  is  an  exclusive  term 
and  applies  only  to  those  figures  moved  by 


strings.  The  majority  of  us  agree  that  a 
marionette  on  strings  is  too  free  to  soar, 
float  and  leap  through  the  air  for  a  person 
without  sight  to  use.  We  use  fist-puppets 
at  Perkins.  A  fist-puppet  is  never  too  high- 
strung  and  has  the  greater  asset — its  direct 
action,  in  comparison  to  the  marionette  whose 
motions  necessitate  a  cross-piece  of  wood, 
through  w'hich,  like  a  switch-board,  all 
"messages"  must  pass  from  operator  to 
marionette. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  a  fist-puppet 
is  a  squarish  garment  fastened  to  a  roundish 
head;  two  holes  in  the  little  garment  allow 
two  arms  to  appear.  "He"  is  worn  on  the 
hand  the  index  finger  of  the  manipulator 
fitting  into  the  head,  and  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  acting  as  a  right  and  left  arm.  As  a 
simple  expedient  for  those  who  cannot  see 
their  puppets,  we  fasten  a  small  dowel  to  the 
puppet's  tough  neck;  it  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  small  stage  and  tells  the  manipulator  that 
his  puppet  is  in  contact  with  the  stage  floor. 

The  puppet  tribe  is  cosmopolitan  in  its 
makeup;  one  may  be  created  with  scissors 
out  of  an  envelope;  garden  vegetables  are 
adaptible — a  potato  grows  its  own  eyes;  a 
turnip  comes  with  a  pointed  hat;  celery  with 
its  green  plummage  only  needs  a  gown.  The 
scrap  bag  is  the  beginning  of  most  puppet 
life.  Really  artistic  ones,  whose  faces  only 
may  need  the  help  of  a  seeing  person,  may 
require  more  time. 

Even  at  the  first  plunge  into  puppet- 
teering,  one  is  amazed  at  the  wide  scope  of 
activities  it  presents,  giving  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject great  educational  value.  We  believe  it 
can  develop  into  a  dignified  profession  for  a 
talented  person  without  sight;  but  our  great- 
est plea  for  puppets  is  that  it  is  one  more 
outlet  for  the  artistic  expression  of  our  people 
and  the  source  of  so  much  fun. 
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Round  Table  Discussion 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  SECTION 

'What  Degree  of  Perfection  Can  We  Expect  From  Blind  Pupils 
in  Industrial  Arts" 

Maurice  Kieft 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan 


To  deal  with  a  topic  of  this  type,  we  must 
step  back  to  see  what  we  as  teachers  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  are  trying  to  do.  What  is  our 
duty  to  the  student?  The  pupil  comes  to  us 
to  be  educated.  What  is  Education?  We 
might  say  that  education  is  the  development 
of  character  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
or  skill.  Dr.  Goddard  says  that  "Intelligence 
is  the  result  of  groups  of  experiences." 

We  have  heard  the  expression,  "Experience 
is  the  greatest  teacher,"  also,  "Failures  are 
one  of  the  greatest  educators." 

Since  being  given  this  topic  I  have  been 
trying  to  think  of  a  definite  answer  to  this 
question.  As  I  thought  of  things  relating 
to  this  subject  I  would  jot  them  down  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper.  When  I  collected  my 
notes  to  write  this  paper  I  found  that  I  still 
had  no  answer  to  the  question,  but  that  I 
had  several  unstable  factors  that  would  de- 
termine the  answer. 

To  me,  the  term  "perfection"  is  not  what 
the  student  knows  about  tools  and  their 
uses  or  the  materials  used  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  Department.  It  is  the  degree  of  fault- 
lessness  or  flawlessness  on  a  project  obtained 
by  practice  and  experience  with  the  tools 
and  rules  he  knows.  Perfection  comes  only 
through  experience  and  practice.  We  can- 
not think  of  a  single  piece  of  good  work  that 
the  workmanship  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
experience. 

One  of  the  first  factors  which  would  de- 
termine the  degree  of  perfection  of  pupil 
projects  is  the  tools  and  materials  available 
in  the  shop.  A  very  good  grade  of  tools  in 
good  condition,  and  the  highest  grade  of 
materials  such  as  lumber,  metal,  clay,  leather, 
cane,  etc.,  combined  with  an  excellent  student 
should   produce   an    almost   perfect   piece    of 


work.  But  these  conditions  are  not  found 
in  all  shops.  One  shop  may  have  a  large 
collection  of  a  very  good  grade  of  tools,  but 
they  are  continually  miss-used  by  over- 
crowded classes  of  the  lower  grades,  who 
really  do  not  appreciate  the  mechanism  of  the 
tools.  This  leads  to  another  question.  Who 
sharpens  the  tools  in  your  shop?  Should  the 
teacher  be  expected  to  do  this?  If  so,  when? 
Or  does  the  janitor,  engineer,  or  someone 
outside  of  the  institution  sharpen  them.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  without  good  sharp 
tools,  good  work  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
same  is  true  with  materials.  If  the  instructor 
is  not  allowed  to  specify  certain  materials 
and  the  buyer  is  not  well  informed  on  shop 
supplies,  the  results  may  be  the  acquiring  of 
cheap  materials  or  even  cheap  substitutes  of 
such  materials. 

The  age  and  grade  of  the  pupil  also  de- 
termine the  degree  of  accuracy.  The  pupil 
in  sixth  or  seventh  grade  learns  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  plane  and  how  to  hold  it  when 
planing.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  he 
may  have  developed  to  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  with  this  tool  if  he  has  had  need 
to  use  it.  By  the  time  he  reaches  college,  if 
he  goes,  or  even  twelfth  grade,  he  is  expected 
to  do  very  accurate  work  with  the  plane — the 
very  tool  that  he  learned  the  principles  and 
uses  of  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade,  but 
lacked  the  muscular  co-ordination  and  ex- 
perience. The  tool  remained  the  same,  but 
the  pupil  raised  his  degree  of  perfection 
through  the  raise  in  grade  levels. 

In  most  schools  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  what  we  may  call  mentally  deficient  pupils. 
Most  school  authorities  find  they  cannot  do 
academic  work  and  that  they  adapt  them- 
selves nicely  to  Industrial  Arts  or  hand 
work.     Very  well,  they  do,  and  so  they  are 
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all  given  more  Industrial  Arts  and  less 
academic  work  because  that  is,  really,  their 
only  out-let.  This  group  do  fairly  good  work, 
although  they  lack  fore-thought  and  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  is  lowered  because  of  the 
lack  of  co-ordination  of  the  mind  and  hand 
of  that  pupil. 

I  think  that  the  training  of  the  teacher 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  pupil  perfec- 
tion. Different  colleges  emphasize  different 
tactics  and  practices  in  teacher  training.  For 
example,  some  colleges  stress  character  build- 
ing and  variety  of  projects  more  than  quality 
of  actual  work  done.  While  in  my  first  teach- 
ing position,  many  students  would  ask,  "Will 
you  do  this  for  me?"  I  would  almost  in- 
variably reply,  "No  Sir,  but  I  will  help  you  do 
it  or  show  you  how."  Since  I  have  been  in 
this  school  for  the  Blind,  I  have  not  given 
that  reply  so  much,  at  least,  not  until  I  found 
out  what  the  student  wanted.  There  are,  I 
think,  many  insignificant  acts  that  are  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  blind  to  do.  This 
subject  over-laps  with  the  one  to  be  discussed 
by  a  fellow  Industrial  Arts  teacher,  Mr. 
Roberts.  His  topic,  according  to  our  pro- 
gram, is  "How  much  actual  work  on  pupil 
project  is  the  teacher  justified  in  doing."  I 
shall  leave  that  subject  by  stating  that  the 
degree  of  perfection  reached  in  the  pupil's 
project  will  be  increased  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  actual  work  done  by  the 
teacher.  Ordinarily,  we  could  not  expect 
that  the  pupil  could  attain  the  degree  of  per- 
fection that  the  teacher  possesses. 

Another  factor  of  vital  importance  is  that 
of  the  disposal  of  the  finished  product.  If 
the  school  assumes  ownership  of  the  project 
when  it  is  completed  and  the  student  gets 
no  compensation  for  his  work,  he  thinks  there 
is  little  need  to  take  pains  in  making  the  ob- 
ject. Whereas,  if  the  finished  project  belongs 
to  the  student  and  can  be  sold  by  him,  paying 
the  school  for  the  materials,  it  furnishes  the 
student  with  an  ambition  to  do  almost  per- 
fect work.  In  order  to  compete  with  their 
sighted  competitors  in  this  world  the  Blind 
must  do  very  accurate  work.  I  recall  an 
incident  told  to  me  not  long  ago  of  a  worker 


for  the  Blind  who  was  asked  to  reorganize 
a  commission  for  selling  products  made  by 
the  Blind.  She  went  to  this  place  and  found 
a  warehouse  just  full  of  "junk,"  if  I  may  use 
the  term.  Many  articles  were  poorly  made 
or  poorly  finished,  many  were  not  utilitarian, 
making  the  lot  just  not  fit  to  sell.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  sort  the  projects  by  sending  some 
back  to  their  makers  and  discarding  the  rest. 
As  you  would  probably  guess,  this  made  a 
host  of  unhappy  blind  people  and  sym- 
pathizers. In  spite  of  all  the  unhappiness, 
she  was  successful  in  setting  up  the  desired 
commission  and  after  two  years,  better  goods 
were  coming  in,  which  made  for  a  better 
market  for  the  products  and  also  a  better 
price. 

The  minor  factors  which  would  seem  to 
govern  perfection  are  the  shop  environment, 
number  in  classes,  and  the  time  alloted  for 
the  class. 

By  shop  environment,  I  mean  the  attitude 
held  by  the  authorities  and  the  community. 
Some  judge  a  shop  by  what  the  pupils  learn, 
others  judge  entirely  by  the  projects  that  are 
produced.  Where  people  judge  by  the 
projects  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  pupil  toward  quantity,  rather 
than  quality. 

As  to  classes,  the  greater  the  number  in  a 
class  the  less  teacher  time  is  devoted  to  one 
pupil  and  we  know  that  each  pupil  is  an  in- 
dividual problem. 

In  the  lower  grades  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
the  attention  of  pupils  for  a  very  long  time, 
but  in  high  school  a  30  or  40-minute  period 
for  Industrial  Arts  is  entirely  too  short  a 
time. 

By  the  time  a  student  gets  his  work  out 
and  gets  his  tools  out  he  has  about  20  or  25 
minutes  to  work  before  he  has  to  begin  to 
clean  up  again. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  again  that  per- 
fection comes  only  through  experience. 

Questions:  How  do  you  take  care  of  the 
problem  of  keeping  tools  sharp? 
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When  Mr.  Joice  handed  me  Mr.  Scarberry's 
letter  asking  that  the  Sewing  Teacher  of  our 
school  (The  Western  Penna.  School  for  the 
Blind)  give  a  paper  at  this  meeting  on  "The 
Coordination  of  Sewing  and  Other  Forms  of 
Fancy  Work,"  I  felt  about  as  a  busy  astrono- 
mer might- if  asked  to  take  time  to  prove  to  a 
group  of  his  co-workers  that  the  sun  rose  in 
the  East. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Scarberry  explaining  that  we 
did  not  have  a  Sewing  Teacher,  as  such,  at 
our  school  and  that  sewing  was  a  very  small 
part  of  my  work,  but  that,  if  he  would  give 
me  a  little  more  definite  idea  of  what  was 
wanted,  I  would  try  to  find  enough  to  say 
about  it  to  use  up  the  requested  ten  minutes 
time. 

The  reply  came  back,  "Your  topic  is,  'The 
Coordination  of  Sewing  and  Other  Forms  of 
Fancy  Work,'  bearing  in  mind  that  by  Fancy 
Work  we  mean  knitting,  crochetting,  tatting, 
etc." 

Now,  if  what  I  have  to  say  gives  you 
nothing  new  or  wanders  too  far  afield,  please 
blame  that  "man-made"  title  and  not  the 
speaker.  I  fear  that  that  one  word,  "Coordi- 
nation," is  the  only  one  that  is  going  to 
actually  apply  to  what  I  have  to  say. 

First  of  all,  I  think  I  should  make  my  own 
position  clear,  for,  judging  from  the  other 
Schools  for  the  Blind  which  I  have  visited 
and  about  which  I  have  inquired,  I  think  it  is 
rather  unique.  The  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  has  only  one  instructor 
in  their  Girls'  Industrial  Department  and  I 
am  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  wrote  Mr. 
Scarberry  that  sewing  was  a  small  part  of 
my  program? 

I  entered  this  work  from  the  field  of 
Occupational  Therapy  and  was  the  first 
Registered  Occupational  Therapist  in  West- 


ern Pennsylvania.  As  any  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  work  from  that  angle  know, 
an  Occupational  Therapist  is  expected  to 
know,  something  at  least,  of  all  the  crafts 
but  has,  as  a  rule,  very  little  call  for  sewing 
as  a  definite  course  of  instruction.  However, 
its  essential  as  an  adjunct  to  almost  any  of 
the  crafts  using  or  making  textiles  is  a  fact 
which  hardly  needs  proving. 

When  I  first  joined  the  faculty  of  the  school 
eight  years  ago,  the  services  of  one  part- 
time  assistant  were  available  for  about  four 
and  one-half  hours  per  week  and  this  con- 
tinued through  last  year.  However,  as  her 
time  was  needed  elsewhere  this  past  year, 
the  Department  has  functioned,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, with  just  the  one  instructor  and  some 
little  work  in  practice  teaching  by  one  Special 
Industrial  pupil  of  whom  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later. 

When  I  came  there  the  habit  had  been  a 
more  or  less  definite  course  of  work  based 
upon  grade  levels  for  certain  crafts  rather 
than  the  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  second  grade  I  have  adhered  to  this 
rather  strictly  as  that  is  my  first  contact 
with  the  pupils  and  it  gives  me  a  chance  to 
feel  out  their  abilities,  but  there  it  stops,  and 
each  child  goes  on  from  there  just  as  fast  or 
as  slowly  as  she  is  capable  of  progressing. 

The  boys  of  the  Second  Grade  come  to  me 
also  for  their  start  in  Industrial  Work  and  if 
one  is  unfortunate  enough  to  fail  in  his  other 
work  and  be  forced  to  take  the  grade  over,  if 
he  has  shown  any  ability  at  all  in  his  work 
with  me,  we  arrange  his  schedule  so  that  he 
may  go  on  over  to  the  Caning  Shop  with 
his  former  class-mates  and  not  be  held  back 
in  his  Industrial  Work. 

I  think,  maybe,  it  is  there  that  my  theraputic 
training  shows  itself  for  I  cannot  bring  my- 
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self  to  push  any  child  in  any  of  her  work 
when  I  see  that  Handwork  is  causing  nervous 
disturbances  and  I  have  even  tried  to  effect 
the  absolute  dropping  of  some  pupils  from  the 
Industrial  Department  when  they  showed  no 
coordination  between  hand  and  brain.  I 
wish,  when  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say, 
that  there  might  be  time  for  discussion  on  this 
subject.  If  a  child  shows  no  ability  and  a 
complete  evidence  of  never  being  able  to  be- 
come self-supporting  in  Industrial  Work 
should  she  be  forced  to  keep  at  it  when  it  is 
a  noticeable  nervous  strain,  in  the  hope  that 
she  may  in  time  be  trained  mechanically  with- 
out the  incentive  from  within? 

Realizing  the  definite  coordination  between 
sewing  and  so  many  of  the  crafts  we  start 
our  very  first  lesson  in  the  Work  Room  with 
the  threading  of  a  self-threading  needle, 
making  a  knot,  and  then  sewing  on  a  button 
with  four  holes  in  it.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
our  coordination — but  not  with  other  forms  of 
fancy  work — for  I  teach  each  child  to  sew  the 
button  on  in  two  different  ways  and,  tying 
it  in  with  their  Braille,  tell  them  first  to  make 
their  needle  make  two  letters  B  or  C  and  then 
put  on  a  second  one  with  a  letter  E  and  a 
letter  I. 

Throughout  their  work  with  me  I  try  to 
emphasize  that  feeling  of  coordination  by 
telling  them  from  where  the  materials  they 
use  come  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
sixth  grade  the  average  girl  is  ready  for  a 
note  book  of  materials,  their  source  or  their 
composition,  with  samples.  One  of  these  is 
on  exhibition  in  our  Exhibit  of  Ideas  and 
Suggestions. 

I  also  wrote  a  little  pageant  several  years 
ago  which  we  gave  both  as  a  chapel  program 
and  later  over  the  air  showing  the  coordina- 
tion of  these  very  materials  with  their 
geography  and  history  and  how  they  can  tie 
in  their  arithmetic  and  even  personal  charm 
by  application  of  the  things  they  learn  in 
the  Work  Room. 

Again,  our  second  step  in  the  Second  Grade 
deals  with  sewing  for  we  make  a  raffia  basket 
and  then  we  learn  to  thread  the  heavy  crewl 
needle. 

As  I  said  before,  in  this  grade  I  have  both 
boys  and  girls  but  from  then  on  the  boys  go 


to  their  own  shops,  to  return  to  me  in  their 
High  School  classes  for  one  or  two  years  if 
they  elect  weaving  as  a  special  course  or  be- 
come Industrial  Pupils. 

This  year  I  have  seventeen  in  my  Second 
Grade  class  and  they  come  to  me  one-half 
hour  a  day  for  four  days  of  every  week.  There 
are  all  types  and  speeds  in  this  group  and 
when  we  closed  the  year  one  boy  was  still  on 
his  raffia  basket  while  another  was  on  his 
fifth  article,  a  hemp  fibre  rug. 

It  is  in  this  group  that  my  Special  Indus- 
trial pupil  (Marie  we  will  call  her)  has  been 
the  greatest  help  and  her  patience  with  some 
of  the  very  slow  ones  has  almost  put  me  to 
shame.  Marie  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  culti- 
vated coordination.  Three  years  ago  the 
school  tried  out  an  Opportunity  Class  and 
Marie,  then  in  sixth  grade,  was  put  into  it 
with  three  other  pupils  ranging  from  eleven 
upward.  Marie  was  then  sixteen.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  that  class  was  discon- 
tinued, they  almost  let  Marie  go  because  they 
said  she  could  not  learn  anything  more,  but 
I  said  she  could  use  her  hands  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  take  her  as  a  Special  Industrial 
pupil.  This  year  she  has  spent  fifteen  hours 
a  week  in  my  class  room  and  has  done  every 
type  of  work  I  have  been  able  to  teach  her 
and — given  something  tangible  to  hold  onto — 
she  can  figure  up  mentally  the  cost  of  her 
materials  for  her  work  as  fast  as  I  can  do  it 
on  paper.  Her  ambition  now  is  to  go  back  to 
the  little  town  from  which  she  comes  and 
start  a  craft  class  of  her  own  among  the 
children  of  the  town,  and  also  take  orders 
for  rugs,  belts,  etc. 

However,  she  is  invaluable  to  me  and  I 
hope  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  keep  her  right 
with  me  to  go  on  learning  as  I  do  and  help- 
ing me  to  pass  that  learning  on  to  others, 
thereby  proving  that  coordination  of  action 
and  interest  can  overcome  even  the  stumblinig 
block  of  low  IQ. 

You  see  I  am  rather  a  fanatic  on  this  idea 
of  Coordination  in  all  its  various  outreach- 
ings  and  feel  that  the  larger  part  it  plays  in 
all  our  work  the  more  help  we  can  be  to  each 
other  and  to  the  pupil  and  the  more  interest- 
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ing  we  can  make  each  subject  that  we  teach 
by  correlating  it  with  the  various  others. 

To  go  back  to  this  question  of  sewing,  about 
which  I  am  supposed  to  be  talking,  I  carry  it 
along  more  or  less  throughout  their  work; 
definitely  in  the  making  of  laundry  bags, 
holders,  doll  clothes,  etc.  and  in  its  coordinate 
form  in  Colonial  Mats,  braided  rugs  and  such 
things. 

One  project  which  has  been  very  popular 
and  is  definitely  a  form  of  sewing  is  the  Cross 
Stitch  Wool  Rugs  which  we  have  made.  We 
use  the  coarse  sixteen  square  to  the  square 
inch  canvas  and  the  Smyrna  Rug  Yarns.  By 
using  geometrical  designs,  where  they  can 
count  their  stitches  for  change  of  color,  even 
the  totally  blind  person  can  make  very  beauti- 
ful rugs  and  some  of  our  girls  have  made  some 
very  lovely  ones. 

Pittsburgh  has  a  very  successful  Needle- 
point School  and  once  a  year  they  hold  an 
exhibition  of  needlepoint,  both  modern  and 
antique,  from  all  over  the  world.  The  last 
four  years  our  pupils  have  been  invited  to 
join  this  exhibit  and  we  have  had  from  one 
to  five  of  our  rugs  in  each  year.  The  first 
year,  one  of  our  totally  blind  girls  submitted 
one  which  caused  so  much  comment  that  they 
designed  a  special  Honorable  Mention  Award 
and  presented  it  to  her. 

Personally,  I  prefer  the  crochett  needle  in 
joining  seams  in  knitting  but  many  persons 
do  use  a  sewing  needle  with  equally  satis- 
factory results. 

Many  times  also  in  crochetting  the  use  of 
the  sewing  needle  is  most  necessary  as  many 
forms  of  edging  for  instance  must  be  com- 
pleted and  then  attached  by  means  of  sewing 
to  the  articles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
This  is  equally  true  of  tatting. 

One  of  the  rules  of  my  predecessors  to 
which  I  have  adhered  is  the  one  that  every 
girl  must  make  a  dress  before  she  can  gradu- 
ate. Sometimes  this  is  left  to  the  Senior 
year  but  some  have  begun  early  and  made 
two  or  more  dresses  and  one  girl  made  her 
own  winter  coat  and  three  dresses  in  her 
Junior  year. 


I  have  been  somewhat  criticised  for  not 
putting  more  stress  on  machine  sewing  and  I 
confess  it  is  sheer  cowardice  on  my  part  but 
I  just  cannot  see  putting  an  inexperienced  girl 
down  at  a  sewing  machine  and  not  giving  her 
my  undivided  attention  at  least  until  she  has 
mastered  its  various  mechanical  parts.  With 
a  schedule  such  as  I  have  had  this  year,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  and  one-half  pupil 
hours  divided  up  among  twenty  teaching 
hours,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  give  this  undivided 
attention.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  case  of 
the  most  adept  that  I  have  encouraged  the 
use  of  the  machine  at  all. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  school  Mr.  Joice 
asked  me  to  discontinue  all  forms  of  bead 
work  as  done  by  my  predecessors  and  this  I 
was  more  than  glad  to  do  as  I  agree  with  him 
most  heartily  that  that  fine  close  work  is 
nerve  straining  under  any  conditions,  let 
alone  those  of  visual  handicap.  We  have, 
therefore,  done  no  bead  work  until  this 
wooden  bead  craze  swept  the  country  be- 
ginning last  year.  Since  then  we  have  made 
a  number  of  very  lovely  bead  purses,  lapel 
ornaments  and  belts,  employing  the  double 
sewing  problem  of  using  two  needles  at  once 
and  in  many  instances  kleeping  doubled 
threads  untangled. 

Another  phase  of  our  coordination  is  be- 
tween our  Industrial  and  Dramatic  Depart- 
ments. Seventy  costumes  have  been  made  in 
the  Work  Room  this  year  for  two  programs 
given  by  the  Music  Department.  One  was  a 
biblical  pageant  given  at  Christmas  with 
forty-one  characters  and  the  pupils  had  great 
fun  helping  with  the  dye-pots  as  well  as  with 
the  needles  and  thread.  With  what  we  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city 
and  what  we  utilized  from  our  own  Costume 
Cupboard  we  spent  just  one  dollar  for  new 
material.  I  think  the  partially  sighted  chil- 
dren got  as  much  fun  out  of  seeing  what  the 
dye-pot  would  produce  next  and  had  as  much 
pride  in  the  finished  result  as  did  my  two 
teachers  committee  members  and  myself. 

We  have  just  finished  turning  some  of  our 
Tonys  and  Maries  into  a  troup  of  Hans  and 
Gretchens  for  a  Dutch  Operetta  and  again 
we  raided  the  Costume  Cupboard  and  turned 
fourteen  Martha  Washingtons  into  the  neces- 
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sary  Gretchens.  We  did  have  to  go  shopping 
for  material  enough  for  fifteen  pair  of 
Dutchmen's  britches.  It  may  seem  like  a 
far'  cry  to  coordinate  Grethen  and  Martha, 
but  it  is  amazing  what  you  can  do  when  you 
coordinate  your  own  imagination  with  this 
thing  called  a  needle. 

Still  another  phase  of  coordination  in  our 
school  is  between  Industrial  Work  and  good 
conduct.  A  number  of  the  children  have  be- 
come so  interested  in  their  work  that  they 
coax  to  take  their  work  out  with  them  to 
their  dormitories  or  to  come  to  the  Work 
Room  for  extra  time.  This  is  allowed  on 
several  conditions.  First,  they  must  be  so 
neat  with  their  work  that  it  is  not  unneces- 
sarily soiled;  second,  it  must  be  put  away  so 
carefully  that  no  matron  has  any  cause  to 
complain  of  untidy  rooms  or  beds;  third,  no 
teacher  is  to  be  given  cause  to  complain  of 
other  work  being  neglected  by  working  when 


studying  should  be  done;  and  last  but  not 
least,  no  pupil  may  come  to  my  school  room 
for  extra  time  if  they  are  in  disgrace  else- 
where and  those  pupils  who  do  come  must 
not  interfere  with  the  time  of  pupils  scheduled 
to  be  there.  It  has  been  rather  interesting  to 
see  how  this  has  worked  out  in  some  cases 
and  some  of  the  teachers  tell  me  that  they 
are  very  glad  to  have  the  girls  bring  their 
work  to  scheduled  reading  and  Scout  meet- 
ing and  such  extra-curricular  activities. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  paper  I  said  I 
feared  that  the  one  word,  "Coordination" 
would  be  the  only  one  that  would  fit  what  I 
had  to  say  but  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  tie 
in  the  sewing  and  fancy  work  enough  to 
make  some  excuse  for  my  taking  your  time 
to  listen  to  these  few  thoughts  of  mine  which 
I  realize  have  wandered  very  far  from  the 
topic  which  Mr.  Scarberry  gave  to  me. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  SECTION 

"Piano  Service  as  a  Vocation" 

Sidney  Durfee 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,   Massachusetts 


Pupils  at  schools  for  the  blind  have  been 
taught  tuning  for  so  many  years  that  its 
value  has  been  accepted  without  question. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
practical  vocation  taught  in  schools  of  this 
sort.  With  the  coming  of  the  radio  as  a 
novelty  and  an  easy  way  for  the  public  to 
absorb  music  the  piano  business  received  a 
paralyzing  shock.  We  are  thankful  to  be 
able  to  say  truthfully  that  our  patient,  general 
piano  business,  is  making  rapid  strides  toward 
recovery.  In  1932  there  were  about  35,000 
pianos  made  in  this  country  and  in  1934, 
65,000.  The  number  manufactured  has 
steadily  increased  each  year  until  1937  when 
the  output  rose  close  to  the  100,000  mark. 
This  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  home 
use  of  the  piano,  to  the  music  appreciation 


classes  in  public  schools,  and  many  believe 
that  which  has  appeared  as  an  enemy  is  now 
proving  to  be  a  helpful  friend — the  radio. 

Let  us  mention  two  reasons  for  believing 
that  radio  is  our  benefactor.  First,  many  who 
know  something  of  good  music  can  follow 
radio  programs  and  John  and  Bill  may 
actually  play  along  with  the  great  symphony 
orchestras,  provided  their  piano  is  properly 
tuned  to  A-440.  Secondly,  people  living  in 
remote  districts  and  in  moderate  circum- 
stances now  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  and 
enjoy  good  music  and  become  acquainted  with 
our  renowned  artists.  True,  radio  floods  our 
homes  with  jazz.  It  is  also  true  that  our 
taverns  do  not  give  communities  the  best 
atmosphere,  but  let  us  not  condemn  our  good 
restaurants  because  of  them. 
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Probably  the  chief  factor  in  the  increased 
piano  production  is  the  construction  of  the 
new  type  console  piano.  In  its  appearance 
this  instrument  is  radically  different  from 
the  old  conventional  style.  It  appeals  to  the 
public  chiefly  because  it  looks  so  much  small- 
er. However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  the  console  stands  three  feet  high, 
the  actual  floor  space  required  is  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  the  old  style  upright  piano.  In 
mechanical  construction  there  is  also  a 
notable  distinction.  In  explaining  this  let  us 
say  that  the  action  is  underslung.  The  greater 
part  of  the  action  is  below  the  level  of  the 
keys  and  therefore  each  key  operates  by 
pulling  up  on  the  mechanism  which  causes 
the  hammer  to  strike  the  strings  instead  of 
pushing  up  as  formerly.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  boys  to  study  hard  as  they  will 
soon  encounter  these  pianos  in  the  homes  of 
their  customers.  We  have  one  at  Perkins 
to  acquaint  our  pupils  with  the  new  style  and 
believe  that  they  will  manage  to  handle 
them. 

With  this  encouragement  what  can  we  say 
about  the  chances  for  our  pupils  in  the  busi- 
ness world?  People  may  wonder  why  they 
do  not  see  so  many  doctors  on  the  street. 
This  is  partly  because  they  make  their  calls 
in  their  motor  cars,  and  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  piano  man  so  often  mistaken  for  the 
doctor  with  his  official  bag  has  also  found  it 
necessary  to  travel  with  a  car  in  order  to 
carry  the  desired  equipment.  This  explains 
in  part  why  I  prefer  to  call  a  man  trained  in 
this  profession  a  piano  service  man,  rather 
than  just  a  piano  tuner.  In  the  old  days  of 
fewer  tuners  and  a  rushing  business  our  boys 
could  answer  calls  at  home,  hurry  to  do  a 
tuning  for  some  immediate  party,  then  hurry 
back  to  get  the  orders  which  had  come  in 
while  he  was  out  working.  After  the  depres- 
sion when  tuning  fell  off  to  nearly  non-ex- 
istent, men  in  the  profession  realized  the  need 
of  expanding  into  other  branches  of  service, 
doing  jobs  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
handed  over  to  factories.  While  we  still 
realize  that  the  big  job  such  as  removing  the 
iron  plate  or  sounding  board  should  be  done 
in  a  factory,  or  at  least  not  in  the  owner's 
home,  there  are  many  operations  which  can 
be  done  there  and  done  well.  Sighted  tuners 
are   doing  this   and  we   must   keep    up   with 


them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Three  im- 
portant branches  of  service  which  our  boys 
can  do  well,  if  stressed  in  their  training,  are: 
mothcleaning,  voicing,  and  regulating.  They 
may  not  perform  these  operations  as  speedily 
as  their  sighted  competitors,  but  with  care  I 
think  that  they  can  produce  as  fine  quality 
work. 

One  problem  our  pupils  will  have  to  meet 
is  that  of  getting  around  to  take  care  of  their 
customers.  Probably  the  best  solution  is  to 
employ  a  neat  appearing  man  who  is  some- 
what of  a  salesman,  and  can  drive  a  car  well. 
He  can  help  with  many  operations  difificult 
for  tuners  who  do  not  see  to  perform  and  he 
will  also  aid  his  employer  greatly  by  con- 
vincing the  public  that  this  man  under  ap- 
parent handicap  is  well-qualified  to  do  the 
work.  Some  of  our  graduates  are  married 
and  find  that  their  wives  become  good  guides 
and  business  helpers. 

Granting  that  our  tuners  can  be  trained 
to  care  for  pianos  in  a  first  class  manner  and 
that  they  can  find  ways  of  getting  to  their 
customers,  how  shall  they  get  their  business? 
As  with  other  lines  of  work,  the  most  difficult 
task  is  to  get  started.  In  order  to  introduce 
ourselves  and  our  work  to  the  public  we  must 
make  personal  contacts,  attend  and  participate 
in  all  the  social  functions  we  possibly  can. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  helpful  to 
join  a  lodge  or  fraternal  organization.  There 
exists  an  organization  known  as  the  National 
Association  of  Piano  Tuners.  This  is  not  a 
union  but  is  designed  to  promote  a  high 
standard  of  ethics  and  to  protect  the  public 
against  quack  tuners.  An  entrance  examina- 
tion is  required  by  all  applicants  and  upon 
qualifying  every  member  is  given  a  member- 
ship card,  which  may  often  aid  in  showing 
our  customers  that  we  are  professional  men 
ready  to  serve  them.  There  are  other  ad- 
vantages in  joining  this  association,  such  as, 
the  contact  and  interchange  of  ideas  with  our 
fellow  competitors,  the  printing  of  advertising 
matter  in  large  lots  at  reduced  rates,  and  the 
recognition  of  our  standing  by  leading  piano 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  For  advertising 
purposes  I  have  found  direct  mail  much  better 
than  the  average  newspaper.  However,  some 
newspaper  advertising  is  a  good  thing  as  it 
helps  to  bring  our  name  before  the  public. 
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If  the  newspaper  ad  nearly  pays  for  itself 
and  we  do  not  go  too  deeply  in  the  hole,  we 
may  consider  a  little  of  it  well  worth  while. 
The  small  home  town  paper  is  usually  much 
better  than  the  large  city  paper  in  which  your 
small  ad  may  be  lost  or  remain  unnoticed.  A 
good  time  to  speak  through  the  newspaper 
is  at  the  same  season  in  which  we  are  mail- 
ing. 

In  our  social  life  it  is  wise  not  to  refer  to 
outstanding  handicaps  which  make  altogether 
too  much  noise  without  constantly  calling  at- 
tention to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  people 
take  delight  in  kidding  us  about  blindness,  let 
us  enter  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  good  fel- 
lowship.    If  they  wish  to  see  how  we  do  our 


work,  let's  gladly  show  them  and  consider  it 
our  opportunity  to  become  better  known.  It 
may  help  us  to  remember  that  although  we 
do  not  use  our  eyes  to  aid  us  in  doing  this 
work,  we  are  not  blind  tuners  but  rather  men 
of  keen  perception,  in  the  work  for  which  we 
have  been  so  thoroughly  trained. 

The  most  helpful  single  piece  of  advice 
was  given  me  by  my  instructor  who  said, 
"You  have  completed  the  course  we  offer 
in  piano  tuning,  but  you  will  be  able  to  learn 
for  the  next  eighty  years,  if  you  are  in  the 
business  that  long."  The  fact  that  there  is 
always  something  to  learn  keeps  this  type 
of  work  from  becoming  monotonous. 


Round  Table  Discussion 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  SECTION 

'How  Much  Actual  Work  on  Pupil  Projects  is  the  Teacher  Justified  in  Doing" 

Harry  Roberts 

Indianapolis  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  question 
I  am  about  to  discuss  is  one  which  every 
teacher  of  industrial  arts  has  to  reckon  with. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  no  teacher 
has  ever  definitely  solved  the  problem  for  the 
teaching  profession.  It  is  unlikely  that  we 
could  conclude  that  a  teacher  is  justified  in 
doing  just  so  much.  No  more  and  no  less. 
Perhaps  a  discussion  of  the  question  is  really 
more  important  than  to  attempt  a  definite 
answer,  therefore  let  me  bring  to  you  some 
observations  that  might  help  us  towards  a 
logical  conclusion. 

At  present  there  are  two  apparent  trends  of 
thought  in  the  industrial  departments  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  First,  there  is  the  trend 
that  has  as  its  only  objective  the  training  of 
pupils  so  that  they  may  have  complete  voca- 
tional independence.  I  mean  by  this  that 
the  teachers  of  this  school  of  thought  are 
teaching  courses  such  as  broom  making,  can- 
ing,   basket    making,    etc.,    by    requiring    the 


pupil  to  repeat  like  projects  over  and  over. 
When  the  pupil  can  complete  the  project  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  instructor  he  is  ready  to 
follow  the  trade  without  supervision.  We 
can  readily  agree  that  the  teacher  with  the 
above  stated  objective,  would  be  justified  in 
doing  less  and  less  on  the  pupils  projects  as 
the  pupils  progressed. 

The  second  more  recent  trend  is  towards 
the  teaching  of  industrial  arts  so  that  the 
learning  may  be  towards  the  following  ob- 
jectives, namely,  exploration,  a  degree  of 
skill,  guidance,  problem  solving,  social  habits 
and  attitudes,  consumers  knowledge,  house- 
hold mechanics  and  avocational.  In  order  to 
attain  these  objectives,  many  new  courses  in 
industrial  arts  have  been  introduced  in  re- 
cent years.  With  the  increase  of  diversified 
subject  matter  and  the  wide  variety  of 
projects  the  question  of  teacher  help  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  answer.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  this  last  discussed 
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trend  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  broad  gen- 
eral aims  of  education  and  that  therefore  all 
progressive  teachers  should  establish  some 
criteria  which  will  enable  them  to  decide  on 
how  much  actual  work  they  are  justified  in 
doing  on  a  pupil  project. 

I  have  briefly  explained  the  two  most  im- 
portant trends  in  industrial  arts  education  of 
the  blind  in  order  to  bring  out  some  of  the 
objectives  and  aims  involved  and  their  effect 
upon  the  question  under  discussion.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  objectives  I  believe  the  teacher 
is  justified  in  doing  enough  actual  work  on 
the  pupils  projects  so  that  these  objectives 
may  be  realized.  We  need  to  do  enough  work 
on  the  pupils  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
correct  use  of  tools.  If  it  is  necessary  we 
need  to  do  enough  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
building  of  a  project.  A  teacher  should  try 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  gain  some 
satisfaction  in  working  on  a  project.  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  a  teacher  should  not 
eliminate  a  project  proposed  by  a  pupil  be- 
cause it  has  some  parts  too  difficult  for  the 
pupil.  Doesn't  the  building  of  such  a  project 
present  a  new  phase  of  work  even  if  the 
teacher  does  have  to  do  some  actual  work 
on  the  project. 

We  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  building  of  projects  in  industrial  arts  is 
only  the  means  to  an  end.  Emphasis  should 
b£,_pJa5ed__upon  the  things  we  wish  to  teach 
rather,   than .  upoa   the   things    we    wish    to 

In  the  industrial  departments  of  the  various 
schools  for  the  blind  there  is  much  need  for 
adapting  the  ordinary  tools  to  the  use  of  the 
blind.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  ordinary  tools 
in  use  now  can  be  made  into  tools  more 
suited  to  the  use  of  the  blind  by  just  a  little 
work  and  ingenuity.  Until  teachers  are  sup- 
plied with  tools  of  this  kind  it  is  unjust  to 
think  that  our  pupils  can  do  good  work  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  teacher. 
It  is  appara'nt  that  in  order  to  reach  the  in- 


dustrial arts  objectives  without  an  undue 
amount  of  actual  work  on  pupils  projects  the 
teacher  should  have  Braille  instruction  sheets 
for  the  more  common  operations.  These  in- 
struction sheets  should  not  be  copied  from 
the  usual  print  texts  because  procedure  as  you 
are  aware,  may  need  to  be  altogether  different 
with  blind  pupils.  The  technique  best  suited 
for  the  sighted  may  be  absolutely  useless  for 
the  blind.  Plane  guides  and  mite'S  boxes 
are  taboo  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  wood- 
work to  the  sighted  but  to  the  blind  they  be- 
come necessary  aids  without  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  actual  work  on  the  pupils  projects.  There 
is  a  real  opportunity  for  service  to  the  blind 
in  the  writing  of  adequate  instruction  sheets 
for  use  in  all  phases  of  industrial  arts. 

As  yet  there  are  few  comprehensive  books 
written  in  Braille,  dealing  with  the  various 
courses  of  industrial  arts  and  related  subjects. 
We  need  books  of  this  kind  before  we  can 
demand  that  pupils  become  more  independent 
of  their  teachers  in  the  building  of  projects. 
Until  we  supply  our  pupils  with  comprehen- 
sive means  of  learning  and  doing  things  for 
themselves  we  must  expect  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  actual  work  on  the  pupils  projects. 
The  more  of  these  things  we  introduce  the 
less  work  we  are  justified  in  doing  and  con- 
versely the  less  we  introduce  the  more  work 
we  are  forced  to  do. 

I  have  not  answered  the  question  under 
discussion.  You  will  have  to  evolve  your  own 
answers.  I  have  brought  to  the  members 
of  this  convention  the  results  of  some  of  my 
observations  made  in  the  three  years  that  I 
have  been  associated  in  the  teaching  of  in- 
dustrial arts  at  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind.  My  only  desire  is  that  I  may  cause 
you  to  think  seriously  about  better  methods 
and  means  of  teaching  the  blind  to  the  end 
that  the  teacher  will  need  to  do  less  and  less 
actual  work  of  the  pupil  projects.  I  thank 
you. 
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DISCUSSION 

George  B.  Fryer 
Shanghai,  China 


I  do  not  know  whether  a  visitor  from  an- 
other country  is  allowed  the  priviledge  of 
joining  in  this  interesting  discussion,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  have 
visited  a  great  many  schools  for  the  blind 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England  and 
Paris,  and  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocations. 

In  regard  to  the  paper  about  the  making 
of  puppets  by  the  blind  and  being  used  by 
them,  this  is  entirely  a  new  idea.  The 
Chinese,  however,  are  adepts  in  this  kind 
of  work  and  it  is  being  introduced  in  a  great 
many  schools  for  the  seeing.  As  you  know  the 
Chinese  live  in  a  stage  atmosphere  during 
their  whole  lives  and  puppet  shows  are  seen 
everywhere.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  blind 
in  this  country  make  puppets  and  work  them 
themselves. 

I  am  a  believer  that  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion should  be  demanded  of  blind  workers. 
They  can  if  it  is  insisted  upon.  I  hesitate  to 
tell  you  but  some  of  the  manual  work  of  the 
blind  in  America  appears  to  me  to  be  below 


par.  There  may  be  a  good  reason  for  this, 
but  the  forcing  of  shoddy  articles  on  a  sym- 
pathetic public  because  they  are  made  by  the 
blind  is  not  to  be  commended.  In  China  we 
find  it  impossible  to  sell  the  products  of  our 
workshop  unless  they  are  better  than  those 
obtainable  elsewhere,  and  of  the  most  modern 
pattern. 

Our  blind  pupils  look  after  and  sharpen 
their  own  tools,  including  sharpening  and 
setting  of  saws.  All  countries  have  their  own 
manual  arts.  Our  pupils  excell  in  paper  fold- 
ing and  cutting,  because  it  is  in  their  blood. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  Chinese  have  used 
paper  articles  in  their  funeral  ceremonies. 
Sometimes  wonderful  paper  houses,  replicas 
of  their  own,  with  paper  furniture  and  fixings 
are  made  to  be  burned.  As  it  burns  it  ascends 
to  heaven  and  assumes  proper  proportions 
and  material.  Hundreds  of  dollars  are  some- 
times expended  on  these  paper  articles  at 
funerals. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  visit  this 
conference  to  meet  you  all  again. 


EXTRA  SESSION  DISCUSSION 

of 
Report  of  Joint  Findings  Committee  {Continued) 

"For  the  purpose  of  further  discussion  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Joint 
Findings  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  th£  Blind  and  the 
Americaji  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind." 


The  meeting  opened  with  considerable 
open  discussion  and  the  reading  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

President  G.  E.  Lineberry  presiding,  enter- 
tained motions  for  the  adoption  of  these 
recommendations. 


Secretary  B.  S.  Joice  suggested  that  since 
this  was  a  meeting  called  specifically  for  the 
discussion  of  the  report,  and  since  this  meet- 
ing was  composed  of  others  in  addition  to 
properly  accredited  delegates,  that  the  matter 
of  voting  upon  the  recommendations  should 
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be  taken  up  at  the  business  session,  composed 
of  properly  accredited  delegates,  in  the  shape 
of  definite  and  properly  formed  resolutions 
so  that  everyone  would  know  what  they 
were  voting  upon  and  that  confusion  might 
be  avoided. 

The  President  over-ruled  this  suggestion, 
and  stated  that  he  would  receive  motions 
from  the  floor,  and  again  called  for  consider- 
ation of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  order. 

Recommendation  No.  1 — "Because  of  the 
essential  similarity  of  the  programs  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  and  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the  urgent 
need  of  united  representative  force  for  work 
for  the  blind  in  this  country,  we  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  more  closely  co- 
ordinated program  between  these  two  major 
organizations  working  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  We  further  recommend  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  closer  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  executive  officers  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and 
attempt  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  plan  for 
presentation  to  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  convention 
assembled  in  Los  Angeles  in  1939.  (This 
plan  of  organization  recornmended  as  fol- 
lows closely  chart  No.  2)." 

Following  considerable  discussion  of  this 
recommendation,  upon  motion  duly  made, 
seconded  and  passed,  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  formulate  and  pre- 
sent to  the  business  session  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
a  resolution  looking  toward  a  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and  the 
A.  A.  W.  B. 

Recommendation  No.  2 — "The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Convention  go  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Findings  Committee  and 
that  the  President  be  empowered  to  appoint 
members  to  the  Joint  Findings  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  biennium." 

Upon  motion  by  Superintendent  S.  M. 
Green,  properly  seconded,  this  recommenda- 
tion was  voted  upon  and  defeated. 

Upon  a  plea  by  President  G.  E.  Lineberry 
that  this  motion  be  reconsidered,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer  stated  that  he  had  in  the  confusion 


voted  against  the  motion  through  a  mis- 
understanding, and  offered  a  motion  that  the 
previous  vote  be  reconsidered.  This  motion 
was  seconded  and  upon  being  placed  before 
the  body  was  passed. 

The  chairman  again  called  for  a  vote  upon 
recommendation  No.  2  and  it  was  adopted. 

Recommendation  No.  3 — "The  Committee 
recommends  to  the  Convention  that  it  go  on 
record  as  being  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  the  extent  of  $1,000  for  the  next 
biennium,  this  money  to  be  paid  from  the 
Treasury  upon  proper  certification  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  (The  purpose 
of  this  appropriation  is  stated  in  No.  4).  It 
is  hoped  that  our  sister  organization,  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  may  see  fit  to  make  a  similar 
appropriation." 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
this  recommendation  was  modified  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  Committee  recommends  to  the  Con- 
vention that  it  go  on  record  as  being  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  continuing 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the 
matter  of  financial  aid  to  the  Committee  is 
hereby  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  for  action  at  their  discretion, 
and  within  the  means  of  the  treasury  balance." 

Recommendation  No.  3  in  this  amended 
form  was  adopted. 

Recommendation  No.  4 — "The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Convention  go  on  record 
as  approving  a  program  designed  to  study 
thoroughly  all  fields  of  service  to  the  blind 
as  outlined  in  this  report  and  to  take  such 
other  measures  as  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  same." 

Following  discussion  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews  moved  "that 
the  Joint  Findings  Committee  utilize  the 
facilities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  such  other  organizations  that  may 
exist  to  carry  through  such  research  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  and  that  no  new  and 
independent  organization  be  set  up  to  carry 
on  such  research." 
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Following  some  discussion  upon  this 
motion,  President  Lineberry  ruled  that  the 
last  part  of  the  motion  was  superfluous  and 
placed  the  motion  before  the  house  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  the  Joint  Findings  Committee  utilize 
the  facilities  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  such  other  organizations  that 
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may  exist  to  carry  through  such  research  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary." 

Mr.  Andrews'  motion  as  finally  stated  by 
the  President  was  passed. 

Following  further  discussion  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  Recommendation  No.  4  was 
properly  made,  seconded,  and  placed  before 
the  assembly  for  a  vote.    Motion  was  carried. 


SEVENTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  29,  1938 

Address:   "The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Adolescence" 

Dr.  Howard  Y.  McCluskey,  University  of  "Michigan 

Dr.  McCluskey  could  not  find  time  to  prepare  a  written  copy  of  his 
address.    Therefore  it  is  omitted  in  the  printing. 


Voice — Ave  Maria 


Bach-Gounod 


Miss  Armeada  Woods,   Soprano,   Illinois 

Mrs.  Irma  Hitchcock,  Piano 

Frederick  G.  Meyers,  Violin  Obllgato 


"Some  Thoughts  on  Personality  Problems  and  General  Guidance' 
"My  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness" 


Dr.  Richard  S.   French,  California 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Massachusetts 


D 


iscussion: 


Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  New  Jersey 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  PERSONALITY  PROBLEMS 
AND  GENERAL  GUIDANCE 

Dr.  Richard  S.  French 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 
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This  paper  begins  with  an  episode,  which  I 
am  sure  Dr.  Cutsforth  would  call  a  lucid 
interval.  The  setting  is  a  camp  in  a  redwood 
forest  on  the  banks  of  a  small,  clear  mountain 
stream,  in  the  midst  of  low  hills  covered 
largely  with  original  tree  growth  but  with 
scattered  farms.  An  abandoned  railroad  lies 
across  the  creek  from  the  camp  and  a  lateral 
highway  runs  along  the  other  side.  All  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  a  few  days  of 
camping,  with  fishing  and  side  trips  to  the 
ocean  and  plenty  of  hiking  by  mountain  roads 
and  trails.  The  dramatis  personae  might  be 
called  select,  two  Ph.D.'s,  both  teachers  by 
profession,  and  ten  high  school  boys  from 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  practically 
all  honor  students  with  an  average  rating  of 
B+  in  an  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  system  of  grading. 
These  twelve  have  just  a  week  for  their  out- 
ing, Easter  week  in  April.  The  weather  has 
not  settled  down  yet  to  the  usual  rainless 
California  summer,  so  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  perfect  days.  In  fact  one  good  downpour 
comes  and  soaks  the  camp,  going  through  the 
thin  tentcloth  of  the  old  tents. 

During  the  week  everyone  has  assigned 
duties,  wood  gathering,  piling  up  the  big 
bonfire  for  eaCh  evening,  keeping  the  tents  in 
order,  cooking,  dishwashing  and  whatever 
else  may  be  essential  in  a  well  kept  camp, 
with  an  adequate  commissary.  One  of  the 
Ph.D.'s  is  chief  cook  and  also  fisherman-in- 
chief,  but  nobody  assumes  actual  command 
for  no  command  seems  necessary.  One  week 
of  camping  in  rough  country,  with  primitive 
cookery  over  wood  fires  in  the  open,  is  a  real 
test  of  the  intelligence  and  goodwill  of  any 
group.  People  thrown  thus  together  often  go 
home  mortal  enemies  for  life.  Human  nature 
soon  shows  up  in  the  raw.  The  shirker  proves 
himself  a  shirker  almost  at  once;  the  tease 
becomes  more  than  ever  outrageous;  the 
grouch  seems  to  develop  a  grouchiness  be- 
yond the  limits  of  endurance;  and  a  party  of 


twelve  can,  and  usually  does,  contain  at  least 
one  representative  of  each  such  a  social  type. 

When  it  is  specified  that  for  the  week  not 
a  single  rule  was  made  and  that  all  relation- 
ships were  simply  assumed  on  a  tacit  under- 
standing, the  behavior  of  this  party  will  ap- 
pear all  the  more  remarkable.  It  may  be  a 
test  of  your  credulity,  but  as  one  of  the 
Ph.D.'s  and  titular  head  of  the  party,  also 
as  a  person  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  veracity, 
I  can  vouch  first  negatively  that  in  the  whole 
seven  days  not  a  single  altercation  took  place, 
no  quarrels  or  enmities  developed,  not  d 
single  task  was  shirked  nor  any  task  neglected 
or  left  partially  done,  no  teasing  or  ragging 
was  indulged  in  beyond  good  natured  banter, 
nor  were  there  any  "pairings"  of  the  boys  for 
other  than  reciprocal  help.  There  was  plenty 
of  hard  work,  there  were  some  minor  acci- 
dents, all  were  soaked  to  the  skin  in  a  cold 
night  of  rain,  but  everything  was  taken  good 
naturedly  and  all  events  went  by  in  such  a 
spirit  of  comradeship  and  bonhommie  that 
every  day  was  marked  up  a  red  letter  day  and 
"old  grads"  still  hark  back  to  this  as  one  of 
the  "times  of  their  hves."  Credulity  may  be 
further  strained  when  I  say  that  this  week 
was  only  one  of  many  such  occasions  in  my 
experience  of  over  twenty-one  years. 

And  if  we  are  to  accept  Dr.  Cutsforth's 
picture  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind, 
credulity  will  reach  the  breaking  point  when 
I  reveal  that  in  the  party  of  twelve  I  was 
the  only  person  of  normal  sight;  two  others 
had  "working"  sight  but  the  remaining  nine 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  totally  blind. 
On  the  basis  of  Cutsforth's  thesis  there  should 
have  been  in  the  week  at  least  one  murder, 
two  or  three  assaults  with  deadly  weapons 
with  intent  to  kill;  endless  bickering  and 
fault-finding  and  general  at-outs-ness  with 
what  was  a  rather  harsh  physical  world; 
and  so  on  through  his  gory  list.  Instead 
there  was  all  the  best  that  one  could  expect 
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among  the  best  of  good  companions  and  only 
the  best  that  one  could  expect  in  any  group. 

To  me  each  such  trip  is  a  revelation  and 
chiefly  a  revelation  of  what  I  have  always 
considered  the  major  fact  about  blindness  and 
that  is  that  the  barrier  raised  by  blindness 
^  must  be  looked  upon  primarily  as  physical; 
and  as  a  corollary,  that  when  circumstances 
reduce  that  barrier  to  a  minimum  of  hindrance 
the  blind  become  just  like  any  other  people, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  world 
of  men  and  of  things  is  so  largely  a  world  of 
sight  and  that  sight  appears  so  overwhelm- 
ingly necessary  in  dealing  with  that  world 
that  acts,  relationships,  our  very  thoughts 
take  on  visual  quality,  and  a  world  of  the 
blind  becomes  an  unthinkable  world.  In  fact 
the  more  one  ponders  on  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells' 
"Country  of  the  Blind"  the  more  utterly  im- 
possible such  a  hypothetical  land  appears. 

Now  one  cannot  postulate  a  perpetual 
camping  trip  to  assure  an  acceptable  world 
of  the  blind.  Such  an  Eden  would  be  bound 
to  have  a  woman  enter  it  sooner  or  later,  and 
then  the  serpent.  In  fact  if  my  hearers  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  want  to  shape  a  world 
for  the  blind — and  that  is  very  much  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  with  our  everlasting 
multiplication  of  "blind"  educational  materials 
and  methods — you  have  entirely  missed  the 
point  of  the  parable.  The  confident  belief  of 
both  educators  in  the  group,  blind  and  see- 
ing, is  that  the  world  will  not  change  for 
blind  people  either  materially  or  socially;  that, 
therefore,  instead  of  damning  the  world — 
and  especially  workers  for  and  with  the  blind! 
— as  is  the  wont  of  many  blind  persons  and 
alleged  friends  of  the  blind,  one  must  base 
his  guidance  program  on  the  hard  fact  that 
the  world  is  a  visual  world,  a  world  of  the 
seeing.  Personally  I  get  everlastingly  tired 
of  the  newspaper  headlines  "Blindness  No 
Handicap,"  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  the  article 
in  small  type  continues,  that  Tommy  Jones, 
now  thirteen  and  totally  blind,  won  in  the 
semi-finals  of  the  national  harmonica  contest. 
(Picture  of  Tommy  with  his  beloved  teacher!) 
Mr.  W.  B.  Waits'  old  test  of  the  two 
thoroughly  competent  craftsmen  still  holds: 
no  one  would  ever  think  of  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  one  of  them  to  make  him  more 
efficient.     No — our  ten  boys  were  what  they 
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were  and  have  since  shown  outstanding 
quality  in  many  fields,  because  they  had  faced 
courageously  the  fact  of  handicap  and  had 
under  sane  and  judicious  leadership,  learned 
how  to  compete  in  normal  tasks  in  a  normal 
way  but  in  a  way  superior  to  that  of  most 
people  of  normal  vision. 

Now  it  is  precisely  in  the  most  human  of  all 
activities  that  the  blind,  other  things  being 
equal,  compete  on  the  most  nearly  equal 
footing  with  people  of  normal  sight.  I  mean 
by  this  language  and  all  the  arts  related  to 
language  and  all  those  forms  of  expression 
that  do  not  require  plastic  media  or  that  type 
of  shaping  (creation)  which  finds  its  best  or 
only  guide  in  vision,  e.g.,  painting.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  Greeks  were  the  first  truly 
human  of  all  the  races  and  nations  of  men 
that  the  blind  found  a  place  among  them, 
and  a  most  exalted  place,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  tradition  of  Homer  and  the  rhapsodists. 
Again  it  is  precisely  in  the  least  human  of 
activities,  namely  the  mechanical  and  techni- 
cal, with  the  possible  exception  of  radio,  that 
the  blind  find  themselves  least  at  home.  It  is 
therefore  only  in  very  primitive  societies  that 
they  can  hope  to  compete  manually,  with 
craftsmen  of  normal  sight.  I  have  heard  a 
well-known  blind  man  who  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  South  America  say  that  the  blind 
Indians  were  far  better  off  than  the  average 
of  blind  people  in  America;  meaning  thereby 
that,  standards  of  living  aside,  the  blind  Inca 
for  example  could  actually  compete  in  bas- 
ketry, bead  work  and  similar  crafts  and  make 
a  reasonably  good  living.  In  our  schools  the 
mechanic  arts  may  serve  for  general  hand 
training  but  the  hope  of  a  living  from  any  of 
them  except  perhaps  piano  tuning,  or  in  cases 
of  very  exceptional  individuals,  is  illusory,  to 
say  the  least.  We  are  left  then  with  the 
dilemma  of  having  the  highest  and  most  ex- 
acting callings  open  to  blind  students  with 
comparatively  few  competent  enough  for  the 
required  training  and  difficult  professional 
beginnings,  and  having  virtually  closed  to  our 
students  most  of  the  minor  and  less  exacting 
vocations,  including  common  labor.  This 
condition,  permit  me  to  emphasize,  does  not 
grow  out  of  school  organization  or  lack  of 
educational  leadership,  but  out  of  that  basic 
fact  of  all  psychology  of  blindness,  that  sight 
is    a    physical,    mechanical    thing,    the    chief 
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agency  of  efficiency  in  man  as  adapti\'e 
mechanism  and  out  of  the  equally  patent  fact 
(most  unfortunately  for  the  blind)  that 
present  day  economic  and  social  so-called 
civilization  inclines  almost  wholly  to  mechan- 
ical and  material  interpretations  and  applica- 
tions. 

In  a  society  only  partially  mechanized  like 
the  Greek,  with  free  play  of  the  human  traits 
even  among  freedmen  and  slaves,  in  other 
words  in  a  society  of  advocates,  story  tellers, 
rhapsodists,  reciters,  debaters,  exercisers  pre- 
eminently of  the  speech  arts;  a  society  like- 
wise of  musicians,  entertainers,  artists  in 
sound;  a  society  where  teaching  was  by  dis- 
cussion, after  the  reading  of  a  text  or  lecture; 
in  such  a  society  the  blind  person  might  be  at 
home  and  reach  preeminence.  Maybe  the 
alleged  recession,  if  it  lasts  long  enough,  will 
bring  home  the  fact  that  our  machines  have 
turned  on  us  and  devoured  us,  and  that 
we  need  most  of  all  to  restore  the  human 
values;  that  no  society  can  be  built  perma- 
nently on  a  basis  of  industrialization.  And  it 
"is  just  industrialization  that  has  squeezed  out 
the  blind  and  other  groups  that  always  com- 
pete mechanically  at  a  disadvantage.  In  a 
world  of  restored  human  values  there  will  be 
a  place,  a  real  place,  for  the  blind  person  of 
even  the  humblest  talents.  But  any  assump- 
tion of  a  future  society  more  nearly  ideal 
than  our  own  helps  but  little  with  present 
problems:  a  few  words  are  therefore  in  order 
as  to  a  present  workable  guidance  program, 
based  on  actual  conditions  in  the  social  and 
economic  world  and  what  little  we  know  in 
the  psychology  of  blindness. 

1.  A  study  of  successful  blind  people  and 
the  causes  of  their  success  is  all  important. 
My  own  limited  experience  leads  me  to  con- 
sider just  two  factors,  aside  from  good  general 
intelligence,  as  of  paramount  importance,  (a) 
a  persistent  aggressiveness  without  blatant 
self-assertiveness  or  loudness  of  any  sort,  (b) 
a  pleasing  personality  without  self-abasement 
or  any  form  of  meanness.  To  the  latter  must 
be  added  good  physical  appearance  and  a  re- 
ligious devotion  to  personal  cleanliness. 

2.  Next  comes  a  more  persistent  study  than 
any  hitherto  undertaken  of  those  occupations 
that  offer  an  opening  to  the  blind  or  partially 
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blind,  with  an  aggressive  follow-up  of  the  ad- 
vantages secured  by  legislation  or  otherwise. 

3.  Then  follows  a  combining  of  the  results 
of  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  hands  of  competent 
placement  officers,  who  can  make  a  detailed 
and  prolonged  study  both  of  local  possibilities 
and  of  likely  candidates  and  who  can  tact- 
fully bring  the  two,  job  and  candidate,  to- 
gether. An  already  overloaded  executive 
officer  cannot  fill  this  position. 

4.  In  the  school  a  most  important  require- 
ment is  an  analytic  study  of  the  individual 
child  in  his  general  as  well  as  his  class  rela- 
tionships over  the  full  period  of  his  or  her 
training,  with  the  direction  of  effort  toward 
a  full  picture  of  human  as  well  as  economic 
possibilities.  Psychology  surely  "functions" 
in  a  very  definite  and  fairly  precise  manner 
at  this  point. 

5.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to  have  a  per- 
sistent and  intelligent  campaign  of  public 
enlightenment,  particularly  corrective,  as  to 
the  needs,  possibilities  and  achievements  of 
blind  persons,  with  at  least  some  emphasis  on 
the  "average  run"  and  not  too  much  on  the 
exceptional. 

6.  And  last  but  of  equal  importance:  we 
need  the  education  of  our  teaching  group, 
including  blind  teachers,  in  the  essentials  of 
psychological  measurement,  social  and  voca- 
tional guidance  and  public  relations. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  by  way  of 
definition  to  make  my  position  clear  in  three 
respects: 

I.  The  blind  are  so  diversified  in  degree  of 
blindness,  age  at  loss  of  sight,  causes  of 
blindness  and  complicating  factors,  and  so- 
cial, racial  and  economic  origins  that  no 
complete  psychology  of  the  blind  can  ever 
be  arrived  at.  A  sociology  of  the  blind  is 
much  more  to  the  point. 

II.  The  physical  or  mechanical  barrier  of 
blindness  is  a  very  definite  thing,  from  which 
follow,  both  a  priori  and  in  actual  fact,  a 
number  of  tangible  and  measurable  results.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  these  will  supply  the 
material  for  a  psychology  of  blindness,  based 
on  measurement  and  statistical  method,  like 
any  other  psychology. 
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III.  The  individual  blind  person  knows  his 
own  experience  and  often  knows  even  that 
very  imperfectly  because  of  his  lack  of  the 
instruments  of  introspective  research.  Any 
trained  blind  person  can  contribute  enormous- 
ly to  the  psychology  of  blindness  by  com- 
bining a  scientific  study  of  his  own  psychology 
with  the  results  of  general  investigators.  But 
one  cannot  "know  all  about  the  blind"  just 
by  being  blind.  Much  of  the  false  impression 
produced  by  some  of  the  late-blinded  and 
even  by  some  of  the  early-blinded  or  born- 
blind  comes  of  this  unjustifiable  extension  of 
individual  personal  experience.  Unfortunately 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  guidance 
of  the  blind  has  been  based  on  alleged  insight 
growing  out  of  personal  experience.  The 
saying  "To  know  the  blind  one  must  be  or 
must  have  been  blind"  has  some  merit  but 
may  be  very  dangerous  and  misleading. 

In  insisting  upon  these  distinctions  the 
writer  of  this  paper  hopes  that  he  may  not 
be  taken  as  splitting  hairs  or  indulging  in  a 
mere  logical  nicety.  Blindness  in  any  degree 
specifically  affects  the  behavior  of  any  indi- 
vidual. Its  effects  are  primarily  mechanical 
or  physical.  Resultant  disabilities  produce  in 
turn  a  series  of  reaction  effects  in  others, 
which  tend  to  create  barriers  of  a  socio-eco- 
nomic nature.  These  barriers,  as  well  as  the 
physical  barriers  due  to  the  mechanical  fact 
of  blindness,  react  in  the  third  place  to  effect 
special  outlooks,  moods,  and  character  com- 
plexes in  the  blind  or  partially  blind  person. 
But  much  the  same  train  of  cause  and  effect 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  crippled  person 
or  one  seriously  disfigured;  in  other  words  the 


psychology  of  the  blind  in  its  main  outline  is 
much  the  same  psychology  as  that  of  other 
so-called  handicapped  groups — the  name  is  an 
inversion — and  what  is  attributed  frequently 
to  blindness  as  such  can  almost  as  frequently 
be  found  in  other  cases  and  may  be  traceable 
in  the  blind  person  to  other  causes  than 
blindness.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  alleged  effect,  especially  as  con- 
cerns personality  problems,  may  be  more 
traceable  to  physical  or  social  circumstance 
than  to  the  fact  of  blindness  itself.  Hence 
the  shaping  of  circumstance  as  in  the  episode 
with  which  I  began,  or  conversely  the  training 
of  the  blind  person  to  meet  circumstance 
boldly,  bravely  and  intelligently,  with  good- 
will and  without  rancor,  brings  about  a  nor- 
malizing that  in  effect  fits  life  to  the  blind 
person  and  the  blind  person  to  life  so  com- 
pletely as  to  make  two  worlds  virtually  coin- 
cide and  harmonize,  the  world  of  social  and 
physical  reality  and  the  world  that  each 
creates  for  himself.  But  this  is  almost  equally 
true  of  every  mother's  son  (and  daughter) : 
the  difference  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
separate  or  peculiar  worlds  which  make  the 
blind  and  the  seeing  "worlds  apart."  The 
world  of  the  blind,  even  the  sense  world  of  the 
blind,  is  almost  pure  fiction,  fostered  by  sen- 
sation mongers  and  sensation  lovers.  Helen 
Keller's  "World  I  Live  In"  is  also  my  world; 
and  Helen's  world  is  rich  and  large,  as  I 
hope  mine  is  also,  because  her  rich  and  large 
and  finely  trained  personality  has  created  it 
so  out  of  the  raw  materials  on  which  God- 
given  personality  works  in  the  creation  we 
share  with  the  Divine. 
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MY  STUDIES  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  BLINDNESS 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


The  somewhat  personal  coloring  of  the 
topic  assigned  to  me  has  led  me  to  construct 
this  paper  as  a  sort  of  report  of  progress. 
Eleven  years  ago,  when  I  was  granted  a 
half-year's  leave  of  absence  from  my  college 
work,  I  had  already  accumulated  so  much 
material  that  I  hoped  to  push  to  completion 
and  early  publication  my  book  on  "Problems 
in  the  Psychology  of  Blindness."  But  there 
are  only  so  many  hours  in  a  day,  and  only 
so  many  days  in  a  week,  and  when  I  have 
met  the  practical  demands  of  a  teacher's  job 
in  a  college,  the  extensive  calculations  and 
correspondence  involved  in  the  development 
of  tests,  and  the  articles  resulting  from  them, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  relegate  the  psych- 
ology of  blindness  to  occasional  week-ends 
and  to  college  vacations.  But  progress  has 
been  made,  and  being  a  perennial  optimist, 
I  still  look  forward  to  the  accumulation  in 
a  single  volume  of  parts  of  articles  I  have 
already  published,  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ments now  in  progress,  and  a  review  and 
criticism  of  all  scientific  contributions  on  the 
psychology  of  blindness. 

When  I  was  invited,  last  winter,  to  write 
a  chapter  on  this  topic  for  the  new  publica- 
tion of  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  has  just  appeared  under  the 
title  "What  of  the  Blind?'""*  a  careful 
evaluation  of  my  materials  convinced  me 
that  I  could  consider  as  "fait  accompli"  only 
certain  sections  of  what  psychologists  used 
to  call  the  "cognitive"  functions — what 
knowledge  the  blind  may  obtain  through 
their  sense  organs  and  what  use  they  make 
of  this  knowledge  in  guiding  their  thought 
and  action.  We  really  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  sensory  life  of  the  blind,  about 
their  success  in  remembering  and  reproduc- 
ing their  experiences  and  how  intelligently 
such  materials  are  used  in  every-day  situa- 
tions. These  topics  are  discussed  briefly  in 
the    chapter   just    mentioned,    and    more    ex- 


haustively treated  in  my  articles  in  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  and  the  Teachers  Forum 
so  I  will  merely  summarize  them  here,  add- 
ing some  new  material  on  practical  informa- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  intelligence,  and 
upon  the  use  of  mental  content  in  imagina- 
tion and  reasoning.  When  one  comes  to 
write  of  the  emotional  and  volitional  life  of 
the  blind,  one  is  upon  treacherous  ground, 
and  scientific  caution  will  force  me  to  ask 
you  rather  than  to  tell  you,  how  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness  affects  personality. 

1.     The  Sensory  Life  of  the  Blind 

Concerning  the  sensory  life  of  the  blind, 
science  must  be  realistic.  A  child  who  has 
never  seen,  lacks  a  major  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  the  world  of 
beauty  and  of  danger  which  surrounds  him, 
and  the  development  of  perception,  memory, 
imagination  and  reasoning  must  inevitably 
be  different  from  that  of  a  child  who  sees, 
or  of  a  child  who  has  enjoyed  visual  experi- 
ence long  enough  so  that  he  pictures  the 
world  in  visual  terms.  Of  course  he  may  by 
attention  and  practice  learn  to  gain  more 
information  than  the  seeing  ordinarily  do 
from  his  other  senses,  and  surprise  us  with 
those  achievements  described  bj^  writers 
upon  "sensory  compensation"  and  "facial 
vision."  Many  blind  people  certainly  make 
wonderful  use  of  their  remaining  senses  in 
the  practical  activities  of  life,  but  when  an 
unaccustomed  demand  is  made  upon  them 
no  fundamental  superiority  in  sensory  acuity 
is  shown.  A  few  illustrations  from  the  sense 
of  hearing  will  make  this  point  clear.  Amaz- 
ing stories  are  told  of  blind  men  who  can 
select  the  correct  street-car  by  the  particular 
sounds  it  makes,  and  of  blind  women  who 
fry    pancakes    by    noting    the    intensity    and 


*N'.imbeis  refer   to    the   list   oj   references   at   the   end   oj   this 
lirticle. 
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frequency  of  the  tiny  explosions  produced! 
But  when  a  whole  blind  school  population 
is  tested  with  a  scientific  instrument  for  the 
exact  measurement  of  hearing  acuity,  no  gen- 
eral superiority  of  hearing  is  discovered. 
There  may  be  a  few  with  very  sensitive  ears, 
but  there  will  be  others  who  tend  to  deaf- 
ness, and  the  great  majority  will  test  only  at 
average.  Since  it  is  more  important  for  the 
blind  to  attend  to  the  sounds  about  them  in 
order  to  maintain  their  orientation  to  people 
and  things,  we  find  them  noticing  minute 
differences  in  the  quality  and  intensity  of 
the  sounds  and  echoes  from  solid  objects, 
and  from  the  voices  of  their  comrades.  Belief 
in  a  special  sense  of  obstacles  probably  is 
based  largely  on  the  conspicuous  success  of 
certain  clever  blind  people  in  dealing  with 
sensory  cues  which  the  seeing  do  not  con- 
sider worth  noticing.  But  when  sound  local- 
ization is  tested  in  the  laboratory,  with  the 
meaningless  click  of  a  telephone  receiver  as 
a  stimulus,  the  assumed  superiority  of  the 
blind  in  hearing  vanishes.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  sense  of  obstacles  is  a  very 
much  more  complicated  process  than  simple 
attention  to  sound  cues;  a  review  of  the  scien- 
tific attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  with 
suggestions  for  future  experimentation  along 
the  line  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Lamarque 
and  Dolanski  may  be  found  in  my  mono- 
graph on  Facial  Vision  or  The  Sense  of 
Obstacles,^^  published  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  1935.  A  very  recent  attempt  has  been 
made  to  test  the  common  assumption  that 
the  blind  also  gain  much  more  information 
than  the  seeing  from  the  voices  of  their  com- 
panions. Cutsforth's'  statement  forms  a  fine 
point  of  departure  for  this  topic.  "To  the 
blind,"  he  writes,  page  104,  "voices  convey 
not  only  the  meaning  of  the  spoken  word  but 
also  those  wordless  forms  of  language  which 
are  made  evident  to  the  seeing  by  facial  ex- 
pression, gestures  of  hand,  head  and  body. 
Since  social  convention  demands  a  greater 
control  of  visible  expression  than  of  voice 
modulation,  the  blind  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  subjective  mood,  attitudes  and  prejudices 
which  they  cannot  detect  from  facial  expres- 
sion and  manual  gesture  but  which  may  be 
revealed  in  the  voice.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  blind  suffer  most  in  their  adjustment 
to  the  seeing.    It  matters  little  what  the  con- 


crete spoken  words  mean  as  long  as  the  ear 
detects  in  the  voice  a  significance  as  clear 
and  unmistakeable  as  the  eye  perceives  in 
the  gesture  of  tapping  the  forehead. 

"Parents,  teachers  and  the  seeing  public 
at  large  often  wonder  why  their  ringing 
phrases  of  encouragement  to  the  blind  do  not 
meet  with  more  response.  It  is  simply  that 
these  individuals  have  learned  how  to  lie  to 
the  blind  with  words  only.  Their  duplicity 
is  only  partially  complete.  They  have  not 
mastered  their  intonations  and  modulations 
as  artfully  as  they  have  chosen  their  words. 
The  phantasy  life  of  the  blind  reveals  that 
many  violent  phantasies  arise  largely  from 
this    unfortunate   situation. 

"These  subverbal  meanings  carried  by  the 
voice  cause  the  blind  to  place  too  much 
weight  and  value  for  personal  relationship 
upon  their  first  impressions  of  individuals. 
To  them  the  new  person  as  well  as  the 
familiar  one  is  what  his  voice  is.  He  can  be 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  and  the  con- 
crete words  he  utters  are  of  far  less  import- 
ance than  the  significant  qualities  of  his  voice. 
To  those  who  lack  visual  impressions  of  the 
speaker  to  supplement  his  voice,  the  auditory 
image  of  the  voice  carries  the  personal  traits 
of  the  newly  met  person.  To  those  who  em- 
ploy concrete  visual  imagery  and  synaesthetic 
photisms,  the  voice  will  immediately  struc- 
turize  into  visual  imagery  of  the  new  person 
which  will  persist  as  a  rigid,  stereotyped  idea. 
Whether  the  blind  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  or 
whether  they  later  change  their  attitudes 
toward  the  new  member  of  their  social  group, 
the  first  auditory  impression  will  have  a  pro- 
found influence  in  determining  subsequent 
attitudes  toward  the  new  person."  Learning 
that  Prof.  Allport  of  Harvard  University  was 
carrying  out  some  experiments  on  the  judg- 
ment of  character  from  voices  heard  over 
the  radio,  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
test  this  claim  about  the  blind  by  using  a 
certain  number  of  them  as  subjects.  Using 
42  totally  blind  persons  from  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  a  control  group  of  32)  seeing, 
matched  in  every  way  except  sight,  a  series 
of  eight  experiments  was  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  simple  plan.  Each  sub- 
ject was  furnished  with  a  record  booklet 
(that  for  the  blind  being  in  Braille)  in  which 
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each  page  was  arranged  for  a  separate  test. 
The  experiments  provided  for  judgments  of 
six  features  of  the  personality  of  the  people 
whose  voices  were  to  be  heard  over  the  ex- 
perimental radio  station.  Three  men  in  suc- 
cession would  read  the  same  passage  and 
after  each  reading  the  subjects  would  record 
in  this  first  experiment  what  they  thought 
to  be  each  reader's  vocation;  a  second  read- 
ing would  be  followed  by  a  judgment  of  the 
readers'  age;  a  third  judgment  would  be 
whether  the  readers  were  individually  "very 
ascendant,  slightly  ascendant  or  very  sub- 
missive;" a  fourth  reading  would  be  followed 
by  a  judgment  concerning  the  readers'  ten- 
dency to  introversion  or  extroversion;  a 
fifth  reading  would  lead  to  a  judgment  of 
the  reader's  dominant  values  in  life,  whether 
religious,  political,  social,  aesthetic,  economic 
or  theoretical;  and  after  the  sixth  reading  the 
subjects  were  asked  to  match  the  voices  with 
brief  thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  readers,  such 
as  the  following:  "A  teacher  of  physics  who 
is  interested  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  in 
business,  but  who  has  little  religious  interest. 
He  is  extremely  submissive  but  neither  ex- 
troverted nor  introverted.  He  is  41  years 
old  and  six  feet  tall."  The  purpose  of  this 
final  matching  was  to  determine  whether  the 
voice  reveals  a  complex  pattern  of  person- 
ality better  than  it  does  a  single  feature  of 
the  personality.  The  results  showed  the 
blind  to  be  distinctly  inferior,  not  superior, 
to  the  control  group  of  seeing  subjects,  a 
conclusion  which  Allport^  explains  as  fol- 
lows: "This  finding,  so  at  variance  with 
popular  belief,  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  blind  have  fewer  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  and  to  study  personality. 
Their  circle  of  acquaintance  is  more  limited 
than  the  normal.  Furthermore,  they  have  no 
visual  assistance  in  correcting  their  errors 
in  judgment:  they  are  denied  the  rich  visual 
impressions  of  age,  vocation,  extroversion, 
and  all  other  personal  qualities  which  in 
normal  life  serve  to  round  out  and  to  rectify 
the  evidence  revealed  by  voice.  It  is  likely 
that  the  prevailing  beliefs  concerning  the 
giftedness  of  the  blind  have  grown  up 
through  stories  about  exceptional  blind 
people." 


2.     The  Memory  of  Blind  Children 

Similar  conclusions  must  be  drawn  con- 
cerning the  memory  of  the  blind.  In  popular 
belief,  and  in  the  "literature  of  opinion,"  we 
find  it  commonly  assumed  that  the  blind 
have  wonderful  memories.  Even  experienced 
superintendents  in  schools  for  the  blind  have 
given  support  to  this  idea,  though  teachers 
of  spelling  generally  vote  on  the  other  side! 
Apparently  the  "fallacy  of  the  single  case" 
has  long  prejudiced  our  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter, striking  examples  of  superior  memory 
leading  us  to  believe  that  superiority  in 
memory  is  a  characteristic  of  the  blind  as  a 
whole.  Relatively  little  experimental  work 
has  been  done  directly  upon  the  memory  of 
the  blind,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
and  such  memory  tests  as  occur  in  the  Binet 
intelligence  scale  have  been  used  with  large 
numbers  of  blind  children.  A  review  of  the 
scientific  evidence  does  not  reveal  any  gen- 
eral compensatory  superiority  in  the  memory 
of  blind  children.  At  first  we  were  inclined 
to  expect  superiority  in  rote  memory  and 
the  early  work  with  the  Binet  tests  seemed 
to  point  to  unusual  facility  in  dealing  with 
series  of  digits,  forwards  and  backwards.  The 
apparent  superiority  of  young  blind  children 
with  short  series  of  digits,  is  now  explained 
on  the  basis  of  the  small  number  of  cases 
tested;  through  the  years  we  find  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  ability  to  repeat  series 
of  digits,  but  no  more  rapidly  than  with  the 
seeing,  and  in  the  teens  the  blind  fall  behind 
the  seeing,  possibly  because  they  cannot 
change  from  the  auditory  imagery  which 
succeeds  with  short  series  to  the  visual 
imagery  which  is  much  more  successful  with 
long  series  of  digits.  The  occasional  blind 
adolescents  who  pass  digits  tests  well  beyond 
the  standards,  and  even  beyond  the  Binet 
age  groups  in  which  all  other  tests  are  failed, 
may  be  individuals  who  are  endowed  with  a 
high  degree  of  native  retentiveness  such  as 
appears  in  conspicuous  form  in  mathematical 
and  memory  prodigies. 

The  blind  seem  to  do  somewhat  better 
than  the  seeing  when  tested  with  nonsense 
syllables,  but  not  so  well  when  real  words 
are  used.  This  accords  with  the  further  dis- 
covery that  in  tests  of  logical  memory 
equality  rather  than  superiority  seems  to  be 
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the  verdict.  It  would  appear  that  where 
there  has  been  a  need  of  special  attention  or 
a  motive  for  retention,  the  blind  have  learned 
to  make  better  use  of  their  native  retentive- 
ness,  but  that  they  succeed  no  better  than 
the  seeing  might  do  if  equally  motivated. 
Probably  the  inconvenience  caused  by  for- 
getting telephone  and  street  numbers,  for 
instance,  and  the  emphasis  on  oral  instruc- 
tion in  the  class  room,  lead  blind  children  to 
pay  closer  attention  to  what  they  hear  and 
so  provide  one  of  the  major  conditions  for 
learning  and  recall.  In  memory  as  in  sensa- 
tion, compensation  is  not  a  gift  but  the  re- 
ward of  persistent  effort  motivated  by  the 
desire  for  social  survival  and  success  in  life. 


3.     Intelligence  Tests  of  Blind  Children 

Binet's  attempt  to  measure  the  intelligence 
of  French  school  children  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  started  a  movement  which 
quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  giving  surprising  new  information 
about  children  and  raising  many  puzzling 
problems  for  the  scientist.  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  intelligence  is,  in  itself,  but  we 
have  had  considerable  success  in  devising 
methods  by  which  we  can  select  children  who 
will  be  most  likely  to  act  in  such  a  way  that 
their  teachers  and  employers  will  judge  them 
to  be  intelligent.  In  the  first  enthusiastic 
use  of  Binet's  tests,  many  grave  mistakes 
were  made  and  many  extravagant  claims 
perpetrated.  At  present  we  do  not  look  upon 
an  I.  Q.  as  the  last  word  in  educational  or 
vocational  guidance,  but  having  convinced 
ourselves  that  an  I.  Q.  has  been  obtained 
with  due  regard  to  all  scientific  precautions 
and  that  it  remains  fairly  "constant"  on  re- 
testing,  we  consider  this  I.  Q.  a  vitally  im- 
portant adjunct  to  everything  else  we  can 
learn  about  a  child's  status,  including  his 
family  background,  health,  school  record  and 
judgments  of  his  personality  through  im- 
pressions made  upon  superintendents,  teach- 
ers and  house  mothers. 

After  the  use  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin's  adapta- 
tion of  the  Binet  tests  with  more  than  1600 
subjects  with  defective  vision  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  a  provisional  Binet 
Guide  founded  on  Terman's  revision  of  1916 


was  prepared  and  used  with  746  blind  chil- 
dren. Supplementary  tests  to  take  the  place 
of  items  not  feasible  for  testing  the  blind, 
were  tried  out  upon  418  children.  On  this 
basis  the  Hayes-Binet  Guide  of  1930  was 
published  and  data  have  been  accumulated 
upon  more  than  2200  subjects,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  whom  had  not  been  tested 
before.  A  limited  use  has  also  been  made  of 
group  tests  of  intelligence.  The  Pressey 
Group  Point  Scale  and  the  Pressey  Cross 
out  Test  were  tried  out  in  two  eastern 
schools  and  then  employed  in  the  survey  of 
seven  schools  in  1919-20.  The  Otis  Classifi- 
cation Test  was  adapted  for  use  with  the 
blind  and  results  have  been  published  from 
1931  on.  All  these  tests  show  a  high  corre- 
lation with  the  individual  tests  and  serve  for 
a  convenient,  economical  preliminary  survey 
of  a  school  population.  Our  conclusions 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  blind  are  based 
mainly  upon  the  results  of  the  individual 
tests,  though  not  contradicted  by  the  results 
of  the  group  tests. 

In  general  normal  curves  of  distribution 
have  been  obtained  when  unselected  school 
populations  have  been  tested,  and  retests 
with  the  individual  tests  after  two  year 
intervals  have  shown  a  reasonable  "con- 
stancy of  the  I.  Q."  Theoretically  we  had 
expected  to  find  the  average  I.  Q.  of  every 
school  to  be  close  to  100:  actually  the  aver- 
ages in  thirteen  different  schools  reporting 
from  1932-36  have  ranged  from  108  to  93 
I.  Q.  Whether  this  means  that  some  schools 
draw  their  pupils  from  better  intellectual 
sources  than  others,  or  indicates  differences 
in  liberality  in  the  reception  and  retention  of 
students,  or  points  to  differences  in  the  leni- 
ency of  scoring  by  testers  of  different  train- 
ing, we  cannot  at  present  determine.  An  ex- 
tended study  of  the  pupils  entering  two  large 
eastern  schools,  where  the  directors  have  ex- 
ercised a  relatively  liberal  policy  toward 
pupils  of  modest  attainment,  has  discovered 
little  change  from  a  low  level  of  ability  from 
1915  to  1935,  the  median  oscillating  from 
year  to  year  slightly  above  and  below  90 
I.  Q.  as  a  center.  For  our  whole  group  of 
schools,  involving  tests  of  1851  pupils,  the 
average  of  the  averages  for  the  total  popula- 
tion of  each  school  was  101  I.  Q. 
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Great  caution  must  be  used  in  generalizing 
about  the  intelligence  of  the  blind  as  com- 
pared to  the  seeing,  since  this  question  has 
not  yet  been  a  major  question  for  statistical 
study.  In  so  far  as  the  Binet  tests  measure 
functions  similar  to  those  involved  in  school 
vifork,  one  might  reasonably  expect  somevi^hat 
lower  I.  Q.'s  than  with  the  seeing.  We  are 
accustomed  to  explain  educational  retarda- 
tion from  any  one  of  a  considerable  number 
of  accidental  causes  such  as  infantile  illness, 
physical  accidents,  malnutrition,  lack  of 
sleep,  unwise  home  treatment,  whether 
through  overindulgence  or  excessive  re- 
straint, emotional  conflicts  due  to  a  sense 
of  inferiority  or  an  unhappy  home  life,  be- 
lated admission  to  school,  irregular  attend- 
ance or  inefficient  teaching.  Whenever  blind- 
ness increases  such  hazards  we  may  look  for 
their  effects  in  delayed  development  and 
age-grade  retardation,  such  as  we  find  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  As  explained  belov/, 
we  have  at  least  one  line  of  evidence  of  a 
similar  retardation  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment, since  we  find  a  four  point  lowering 
of  the  I.  Q.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
adapting  these  tests  for  use  with  the  blind 
it  was  necessary  not  only  to  omit  entirely 
certain  items  which  could  not  be  administered 
without  vision  (substituting  other  items 
which  had  secured  a  satisfactory  percent  of 
passes  in  our  preliminary  trials),  but  also  to 
move  into  higher  age  groups  certain  other 
items  (the  vocabulary  tests  for  instance),  in 
which  blind  children  are  considerably  in- 
ferior to  the  seeing.  Preparing  record  forms 
upon  which  only  those  tests  were  included 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  blind  and  to 
the  seeing  in  the  same  way,  two  sets  of  I  .Q.'s 
were  calculated,  one  set  from  the  test  items 
in  the  age  groups  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  Stanford  Binet  tests  for  the  seeing,  and 
another  set  of  I.  Q.'s  from  the  test  items  in 
the  age  groups  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
Hayes-Binet  for  the  blind.  The  average 
I.  Q.  on  the  first  scoring  was  a  full  four 
points  below  that  on  the  second  scoring. 
Three  hundred  pupils  in  two  schools  were 
included  in  this  study.  When  the  data  from 
thirteen  schools  reporting  from  1932-36  were 
studied,  comparing  the  blind  with  the  seeing 
in  terms  of  the  percent  of  very  inferior  and 


very  superior,  the  results  for  the  blind  were 
not  appreciably  below  those  for  the  seeing. 

Further  light  upon  this  subject  should  re- 
sult from  a  study  we  have  just  begun  by  the 
use  of  the  1937  revision  of  the  Stanford- 
Binet  tests.  As  the  original  edition  of  my 
1930  Guides  consisting  of  500  copies  has  been 
exhausted,  we  had  planned  to  begin  at  once 
an  adaptation  for  the  blind  of  this  1937  re- 
vision for  the  seeing,  but  certain  criticisms 
of  the  test  have  led  us  to  begin  a  preliminary 
trial  by  the  use  with  the  blind  of  those  test 
items  which  can  be  given  in  practically  the 
same  way  to  the  blind  and  to  the  seeing. 
Fortunately  in  most  of  the  year  groups  two- 
thirds  of  the  test  items  can  be  used  with  the 
blind,  and  in  many  cases  these  are  the 
starred  tests  which  Terman  recommends  for 
an  abbreviated  scale  when  time  is  too  limited 
to  give  a  complete  testing.  Our  results 
should  give  us  further  data  for  a  direct  com- 
parison with  the  seeing.  . 

Another  source  of  information  will  be  the 
results  of  the  I.  J.  R.  Tests  for  the  Visually 
handicapped,  now  being  standardized  by  Dr. 
Andrew  W.  Brown  at  the  Institute  of 
Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago.  We  have 
been  cooperating  with  Dr.  Brown  by  using 
his  tests  for  part  of  our  testing  in  several  of 
the  eastern  schools,  with  the  hope  that  very 
soon  we  can  use  his  test  in  its  final  form  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Binet,  thus  avoiding 
the  dangers  of  coaching,  and  the  likelihood 
that  important  items  may  be  remembered 
when  a  test  has  been  repeated  even  after  its 
omission  for  a  year  or  two.  Moreover,  as 
his  test  is  especially  intended  for  children  in 
the  public  school  system,  we  should  obtain 
data  for  comparison  of  ability  in  children 
with  different  degrees  of  blindness,  as  well 
as  data  for  a  comparison  with  the  seeing. 

I  am  now  making  a  thorough  statistical 
study  of  the  results  of  my  1930  revision,  with 
the  hope  that  since  in  the  large  it  seems  to 
have  worked  pretty  well  as  a  measure  of 
intelligence  in  schools  for  the  blind,  I  may 
be  able  to  improve  its  weak  points  enough 
so  that  it  will  be  worth  republishing  in  the 
near  future.  Ultimately,  of  course  I  should 
hope  to  establish  approximately  equivalent 
scores  between  this,  the  I.  J.  R.  Test  and 
the  two  forms  of  the  1937  Terman  revision. 
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A  final  caution  arises  from  our  present 
uncertainty  on  the  question  whether  the 
populations  of  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  may  be  considered  to  be  representative 
of  the  blind  as  a  whole  since  the  intellectual 
level  of  a  school  may  conceivably  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  and  with  the  racial  or 
national,  urban  or  rural  origins,  as  well  as 
from  differences  in  policy  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  children  with  considerable  vision. 

We  have  found  no  evidence  of  a  compensa- 
tion for  blindness  through  development  of 
superior  intelligence,  as  measured  by  our 
tests.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  adapt- 
ing to  the  blind  tests  which  were  prepared 
to  measure  the  seeing,  there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  upon  certain  abilities  in 
which  the  blind  have  less  chance  for  su- 
periority and  that  tests  directly  created  for 
the  blind  might  give  a  truer  picture  of  their 
intellectual  status.  Their  superior  use  of 
their  remaining  senses,  their  clever  employ- 
ment of  obscure  sensory  cues  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  obstacles  and  their  efficient  adapta- 
tion to  the  need  for  desultory  memory,  all 
point  to  such  a  possibility.  Perhaps  we  shall 
some  day  find  that,  after  eliminating  from 
our  calculations  those  children  whose  blind- 
ness is  caused  or  accompanied  by  constitu- 
tional defects  which  may  affect  also  the 
normal  development  of  intelligence,  the  re- 
mainder make  such  good  use  of  their  innate 
capacities  that  they  exceed  comparable 
groups  of  seeing  children  who  are  less  urg- 
ently motivated. 

4.     The  Thinking  of  the  Blind 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts"  is  a  phrase 
we  often  jokingly  use  when  we  see  a  dreamy, 
far-away  look  upon  the  face  of  a  friend. 
From  his  answer  we  can  generally  tell  what 
kind  of  thinking  he  has  been  indulging  in. 
If  we  are  told  about  some  recent  trip  or 
personal  event,  we  classify  the  mental  state 
as  memory,  and  we  expect  it  to  be  true  to 
the  facts;  if  our  friend  says  he  was  only 
dreaming  of  some  possible  delightful  experi- 
ence— building  air  castles — we  classify  his 
mental  state  as  "free  imagination,"  and  ex- 
pect flights  of  fancy  with  little  reference  to 
the   facts  of  actual   life;   if  we  hear   that   he 


was  trying  to  figure  out  how  he  could  do 
this  or  that,  how  to  solve  some  problem,  or 
conquer  some  obstacle,  we  call  his  mental 
state  "reasoning,"  and  expect  a  wise  manipu- 
lation of  facts  and  theories  derived  from  his 
past  experience  to  meet  the  new  situation, 
followed  by  a  sense  of  assurance  and  relief 
if  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  problem  solved. 

An  interesting  chapter  could  be  written 
upon  the  imagery  of  the  blind,  as  it  appears 
in  these  three  thought  processes.  We  should 
naturally  start  with  a  consideration  of  the 
age  at  loss  of  vision,  for  even  a  few  years  of 
visual  experience  seem  to  make  possible  a 
life  of  visual  picturing  of  old  and  new  experi- 
ences which  sets  this  group  off  from  the 
"truly  blind,"  who  in  their  construction  of 
their  universe,  and  in  all  their  dealings  with 
it,  must  substitute  some  other  sense  for 
vision.  Next  we  might  consider  the  dreams 
and  the  day  dreams  of  both  these  groups, 
synaesthesias  which  in  the  visualizing  group 
may  be  increased  in  importance  and  frequency 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  visual  sensation, 
imaginative  games,  imaginative  lies  and  im- 
aginary companions;  then  we  might  take  up 
the  influence  upon  school  work  of  this  lack 
of  visual  imagery,  especially  in  writing  prose 
and  poetry,  but  also  in  spelling,  arithmetic 
and  geography;  and  finally  we  should  review 
the  meagre  experimental  work  dealing  with 
the  influence  of  imagery  upon  mechanical 
intelligence  when  dealing  with  form  boards, 
mazes  and  other  laboratory  tools  as  well  as 
in  chair-caning,  basketry,  weaving  and  other 
tj'pes  of  practical  work. 

Upon  the  reasoning  ability  of  the  blind, 
we  have  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
from  various  parts  of  our  individual  and 
group  intelligence  tests,  for  an  increase  in 
reasoning  with  age  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
maturing  intelligence.  The  Binet  compre- 
hension tests  demand  a  simple  type  of  reason- 
ing since  they  require  the  child  to  meet  a 
situation  for  which  he  has  no  ready-made  or 
habitual  solution.  A  four  year  old  is  asked 
"What  must  you  do  when  you  are  sleepy?", 
a  six  year  old,  "What's  the  thing  to  do  if  it 
is  raining  when  you  are  out  playing?",  an 
eight  year  old,  "What's  the  thing  for  you  to 
do  when  you  have  broken  something  which 
belongs   to   some   one   else?",   a   twelve   year 
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old,  "What  ought  you  to  say  when  some  one 
asks  your  opinion  about  a  person  you  don't 
know  very  well?"  In  comparison  to  the  see- 
ing standards,  blind  children  test  practically 
at  age  on  the  four  3'ear  questions,  are  re- 
tarded at  least  a  year  on  the  six  year  ques- 
tions, two  or  three  years  on  the  eight  year 
questions  and  four  years  on  the  twelve  year 
questions,  i.e.,  they  fall  progressively  farther 
behind  as  the  questions  increase  in  difficulty 
of  solution.  Another  simple  type  of  reason- 
ing is  required  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  the 
differences  or  similarities  of  groups  of  objects. 
The  seven  year  old  is  asked  to  tell  "What  is 
the  difference  between  an  orange  and  a  ball?"; 
the  ten  year  old  to  say  "In  what  way  are 
wood  and  coal  alike?";  the  twelve  year  old 
to  report  how  three  things  are  alike,  such  as 
snake,  cow  and  sparrow;  the  eighteen  year 
old  to  tell  the  difference  between  abstract 
terms  such  as  laziness  and  idleness,  poverty 
and  misery.  Here  again  we  find  marked  in- 
feriority to  the  seeing,  two  years  retardation 
in  the  seven  and  the  ten  year  tests,  four  years 
retardation  in  the  twelve  and  eighteen  year 
tests.  A  somewhat  different  type  of  simple 
reasoning  is  required  when  a  child  is  asked 
to  construct  sentences  containing  two  or 
three  given  words,  the  eight  year  old  being 
offered  such  words  as  ball  and  play,  or  boys 
and  fun,  the  ten  year  old  three  words  such 
as  boy,  river  and  ball;  work,  money  and  men. 
The  blind  children  test  just  at  age  in  the 
sentence  to  include  two  words,  but  fall  about 
two  years  behind  in  the  sentence  to  include 
three  words.  Still  more  obvious  "thought" 
questions  are  the  problematic  situations  of 
the  nine  year  group,  such  as  "a  little  boy  is 
coming  into  his  home  crying,  and  holding  a 
paper  bag  with  a  hole  in  it.  What  has  hap- 
pened?"; the  absurdities  tests  of  the  twelve 
year  group  such  as  "An  engineer  said  that 
the  more  cars  he  had  on  his  train,  the  faster 
he  could  go.  What  is  foolish  about  that?"; 
the  interpretation  of  fables,  the  completing 
of  analogies,  the  problem  questions,  arith- 
metical reasoning,  reversing  clock  hands,  and 
the  distinctions  between  president  and  king- 
required  of  the  fourteen  year  group;  the 
generalization  test,  the  problem  of  the  en- 
closed boxes  and  the  proverbs  test  in  year 
sixteen;  repeating  the  thought  of  a  passage 
in  year  eighteen.    In  all  this  group  of  tests, 


fairly  normal  curves  of  progress  from  year 
to  year  are  obtained,  but  the  level  of  these 
curves  is  from  two  years  below  the  seeing 
in  the  earlier  tests,  and  three  or  four  years 
below  in  the  fourteen  year  tests,  to  a  still 
greater  retardation  in  tests  of  the  highest 
years.  In  general  one  must  conclude  that  the 
Binet  tests  of  reasoning,  which  have  been 
used  with  more  than  3000  blind  children,  indi- 
cate a  retardation  of  about  two  years  in  chil- 
dren below  ten  years  of  age,  a  retardation  of 
about  four  years  when  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  still  greater  retardation 
in  the  late  teens.  A  similar  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  from  the  results  of  group  tests  in- 
volving reasoning,  which  have  been  given  to 
several  hundred  blind  children.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  blind  children  are 
retarded  in  reasoning  as  much,  or  more  than, 
they  are  retarded  in  school  progress,  possibly 
from  the  same  causes. 


5.     The  Personality  of  the  Blind 

What  shall  we  say  about  the  personality 
of  the  blind?  Shall  we  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  blind  people  are  just  folks  in  the 
dark,  quite  like  the  seeing  except  for  their 
very  serious  physical  handicap  and  the  bar- 
riers to  free  and  independent  activity  which 
it  imposes?  Or  shall  we  accept  the  position 
taken  by  Cutsforth*  that  at  least  for  those 
born  blind,  "blindness  changes  and  utterly 
reorganizes  the  entire  mental  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual" and  that  "under  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  them  by  society,  not  one  of  these 
sixty  thousand  human  beings  (the  60,000 
blind  people  in  the  United  States)  has  de- 
veloped, or  can  develop,  a  strictly  normal 
personality." 

Although  we  have  a  wealth  of  opinion  on 
this  question,  I  do  not  think  science  has  yet 
any  right  to  express  an  opinion.  I  personally 
have  hesitated  to  advocate  a  wide  use  in  the 
schools  of  any  of  the  numerous  scales  and 
questionnaires  for  measuring  personality,  so^ 
we  cannot  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  statistics 
as  we  do  when  asked  about  intelligence  or 
school  achievement.  But  evidence  is  ac- 
cumulating from  reliable  centers  of  observa- 
tion, and  personality  measurements  are  being 
improved  by  psychologists  and  clinicians,  so 
I  hope  that  when  I  get  to  this  last  chapter 
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in  my  book,  there  will  be  a  fair  amount  of 
reliable  data  for  the  formulation  of  conclu- 
sions. Today  I  shall  merely  indicate  the 
basis  for  my  hopes. 

To  Thomas  Cutsforth  must  be  given  full 
credit  for  bringing  forcibly  to  our  attention 
the  adverse  effect  upon  blind  children  of 
many  time-honored  methods  of  treatment  in 
school  and  society.  I  think  he  is  funda- 
mentally right  in  his  emphasis  on  the  tre- 
mendous effect  of  frustration  upon  the  human 
soul,  and  that  the  psychiatric  attack  through 
a  study  of  motives  and  attitudes  points  the 
way  to  an  improvement  of  conditions  through 
a  wiser  program  of  mental  hygiene,  such  as 
Dr.  Farrell  presented  this  morning.  Already 
serious  students  are  working  upon  the  prob- 
lems concerning  personality  in  the  blind 
from  the  nursery  to  the  university.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  the  pioneer  work  being 
done  by  Dr.  Kathryn  Maxfield^'  at  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  home,  and  have  no  doubt 
heard  of  Miss  B.  E.  McKay's'^  application  of 
the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  to  pre- 
school blind  children.  You  probably  do  not 
know  that  one  of  my  honor  students  in 
psychology  wrote  an  extensive  paper  on  the 
early  development  of  several  of  the  blind 
babies  at  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home.  A  few 
paragraphs  will  give  the  temper  of  her  work 
in  a  field  hitherto  practically  untouched.  "We 
can  only  surmise,"  writes  Nancy  Staver", 
"what  the  conscious  life  of  the  blind  infant 
must  be,  judging  on  the  basis  of  her  activity 
and  the  direction  of  her  development;  but 
such  guess-work  may  not  be  entirely  value- 
less. What  experiences  make  up  the  day  for 
little  J.  seven  months  old?  She  has,  to  begin 
with,  a  visual  impression  of  light  as  dis- 
tinguished from  dark — probably  an  unlocal- 
ized  impression  and  so,  since  she  has  had  no 
experience  with  lamps,  flashlights,  etc.,  en- 
tirely without  objective  reference.  She  spends 
most  of  the  day  prone  in  her  crib.  (The  insti- 
tution hopes  by  preventing  rolling,  shaking 
the  hands  and  head,  etc.,  that  the  formation 
of  blindisms  may  be  prevented.)  She  has 
little  spontaneous  physical  activity  during 
her  waking  hours  for  she  apparently  makes 
no  effort  to  change  her  position.  Her  kines- 
thetic sensations  during  most  of  the  time 
must  be  few.  There  are  cutaneous  sensations 
from  crib,  clothes,   etc.,  but  these  sensations 


are  relatively  unvarying  because  J.  moves 
little  and  does  not  engage  in  any  exploration 
or  play  while  lying  prone.  Of  course  there 
is  seldom  a  cessation  of  auditory  sensations; 
all  day  children  are  shouting,  babies  crying, 
nurses  talking,  and  there  are  the  sounds  of 
foot-steps,  rattles,  music  from  down  stairs, 
dishes  clinking,  chairs  being  moved.  But 
this  is  merely  a  medley  of  sounds,  and  of 
them  all,  how  many  can  have  a  meaning  for 
J?  Voices  are  probably  associated  with  many 
of  her  experiences — being  tickled  and  fed 
and  carried  and  bathed.  But  they  are  not 
related  to  faces — she  has  probably  never 
touched  a  speaking  face,  at  least  not  to  re- 
late the  voice  to  tactual  perception  of  lip 
movement,  etc. — and  facial  expression  is  un- 
known to  her.  Since  facial  expression  and 
gesture  are  important  factors  in  the  seeing 
child's  growing  appreciation  of  other  people's 
attitudes  and  emotions,  inflection  and  intona- 
tion have  little  social  significance  for  her. 
(At  any  rate  she  makes  no  apparent  response 
to  these  differences  in  tone.)  Footsteps  have 
no  meaning  for  her  except  perhaps  an  in- 
definite association  with  being  carried  or  a 
vague  expectation  of  being  picked  up.  (Prob- 
ably there  is  no  special  location  or  direction 
for  the  sound,  since,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
sound  is  as  yet  unlocalized  for  her.)  The 
crying  baby  in  the  next  crib  she  has  probably 
never  touched,  and  another  child's  cry  would 
probably  bear  no  relation  to  her  own  crying, 
since  hearing  another  person's  voice  is  a  very 
different  experience  from  hearing  one's  own. 
The  sound  of  the  rattle  in  the  crib  on  the 
other  side  might  be  recognized,  since  she 
herself  has  often  played  with  that.  The  music, 
the  spoon  clinking  on  the  dish,  and  the  chair 
being  moved  across  the  floor  are  all  sounds 
unrelated  to  objective  experience. 

"Adults  figure  largely  in  her  life;  but  what 
is  her  experience  with  another  person?  It 
must  be  chiefly  in  terms  of  kinesthetic  sen- 
sations of  being  picked  up,  carried,  poked, 
and  patted,  with  a  sort  of  fringe  of  auditory 
and  tactual  sensations.  There  is  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  this  complex  of  sensations 
which  constitutes  her  contact  with  an  adult 
leads  to  any  perception  of  a  whole  person 
with  head,  face,  arms,  legs,  voice,  movement, 
and  attitudes,  and  it  may  not  be  rash  to  guess 
that  one  person   is   not  clearly   distinguished 
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from  another  since  in  the  institution  the 
child  is  bottle-fed,  is  handled  by  many  differ- 
ent people,  and  has  altogether  rather  less 
contacts  with  people  than  she  would  have  at 
home. 

"If  this  sketch  bears  any  resemblance  to 
the  blind  infant's  perceptual  life,  it  is  plain 
that  its  experience  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
lated not  to  an  objective  world,  but  only  to 
herself  as  subject.  From  beginnings  like 
these  it  is  easy  to  see  why  introversion,  ego- 
centricity,  and  an  alarming  lack  of  objective 
interest  might  be  characteristic  of  a  blind 
baby." 

Infancy  and  early  childhood  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  vital  periods  for  charac- 
ter formation.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
a  child's  personality  traits  are  probably  pretty 
well  settled  by  his  early  experiences  in  the 
home,  and  very  skillful  teaching  is  required 
to  alter  his  emotional  and  volitional  ten- 
dencies after  he  enters  school.  This  seems 
markedly  true  of  the  blind,  perhaps  because 
on  the  average  they  enter  school  late  and 
have  thus  suffered  an  extended  period  of 
frustration  in  an  environment  that  does  not 
understand  them.  Every  school  for  the  blind 
has  its  spoiled  babies  and  various  modern 
writers  have  given  us  vivid  case  histories.  A 
few  personality  surveys  have  been  made  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  all  of  which  tend  to 
the  same  conclusion, — that  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  life  experiences  of  blind 
and  seeing  children  is  the  constant  frustra- 
tion of  fundamental  human  urges  resulting 
from  the  handicap  of  blindness.  "»"""  ^  =«  =' 
Naturally  we  discover  in  their  behavior  the 
same  two  types  of  attempts  at  adjustment 
which  we  find  in  seeing  children  who  are 
thwarted:  a)  violent  objection  to  their  de- 
pendent, circumscribed  state  (the  fighting 
reaction),  irritation,  with  its  useless  nervous 
symptoms  often  resembling  tics,  the  long 
list  of  speech  difificulties,  compensatory  ef- 
forts such  as  those  with  which  recent  studies 
of  the  inferiority  complex  have  made  us 
familiar  including  egotism,  eccentricity,  ex- 
hibitionism, pugnacity,  bravado,  excessive 
verbalism;  and  b)  the  surrender  adjustments 
characterized  by  withdrawal,  introversion 
and  phantasy. 


Two  particularly  difficult  problems  appear 
in  adolescence — how  to  earn  a  living  and 
how  to  attain  a  normal  married  life.  In  spite 
of  the  success  of,  blind  people  in  a  long  list 
of  occupations  and  the  efforts  of  the  schools 
to  prepare  their  pupils  to  compete  with  the 
seeing  by  giving  the  blind  a  much  more 
thorough  training,  hard  times  and  unemploy- 
ment are  hardest  for  the  handicapped,  and 
many  educators^^  fear  that  increased  federal 
aid  for  the  blind  will  gravely  injure  them  by 
lessening  their  initiative  and  ambition.  Min- 
ner"  has  graphically  portrayed  the  plight  of 
the  superior  blind  youths  who  go  on  to 
higher  education  only  to  find  that  their  long 
years  of  study  do  not  assure  them  even  a 
living  wage.  Greta  Griffis^"  makes  some 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  question  of  mar- 
riage. "The  students  are  continually  aware," 
she  writes,  "that  their  future  sex  life  will 
probably  be  abnormal.  Marriage  among  the 
blind  is  usually  fraught  with  much  difficulty. 
For  the  blind  boy  there  is  some  hope  of 
marriage  with  a  seeing  girl,  but  for  the  blind 
girls  there  is  little  hope  of  marriage  with 
other  than  blind  boys.  Moreover,  the  larger 
proportion  of  causes  of  blindness  among  the 
group  are  congenital  and  for  these  students 
there  is  the  ever  present  fear  that  their  con- 
dition is  hereditary.  This  knowledge  cannot 
help  but  influence  their  attitude  toward  sex 
problems.  Many  of  the  students  are  afraid 
of  the  opposite  sex  and  in  some  cases  the 
writer  was  asked  how  one  should  act  in  the 
presence  of  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex." 
One  can  read  much  between  the  lines  in  this 
brief  account. 

Adjustment  to  the  loss  of  vision  in  youth, 
middle  life  or  old  age  creates  many  special 
problems.  Clarence  Hawkes^^  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  struggles  of  a  wide-awake 
country  boy  blinded  by  a  gun-shot  wound 
in  his  early  teens;  Lawson^"  recounts  the 
special  difficulties  encountered  in  the  reedu- 
cation of  blinded  soldiers  and  Rene  Roy" 
describes  his  personal  struggle  toward  re- 
habilitation; Dunton*''  describes  the  depression 
experienced  by  civilians  whose  sight  has 
begun  to  fade,  their  tendency  to  question 
medical  diagnosis  and  to  visit  quacks  whose 
advertisements  raise  false  hopes  of  recovery. 
He  severely  criticizes  the  discouraging  atti- 
tudes of  solicitious  relatives  who  prolong  the 
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struggle  by  coddling  and  unwise  sympathy, 
instead  of  helping  the  patient  to  gain  inde- 
pendence and  security  through  learning  to 
read  with  the  fingers,  healthful  exercise  and 
enlarged  social  contacts.  Home  teachers 
like  Kate  Foley"  and  blind  authors  such  as 
JavaP  Villey^^  and  Latimer'^  make  helpful 
suggestions  drawn  from  their  own  experi- 
ence. All  this  interesting  material  needs 
careful  study.  When  it  is  amplified  and  sup- 
plemented by  further  investigation  we  may 
hope  to  bring  this  topic  up  to  the  level  of 
similar  studies  of  the  seeing. 

What  now  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?  Is  there  a  psychology  of  blindness? 
And  if  there  is,  how  does  it  differ  from  the 
psychology  of  the  seeing?  We  may  perhaps 
point  the  way  to  answers  for  these  questions 
by  asking  some  analogous  questions.  Is  there 
a  special  psychology  of  teachers  or  of  minis- 
ters, of  business  men  or  of  politicians:  a 
psychology  of  the  bachelor  or  the  spinster; 
a  psychology  of  the  deaf  or  the  crippled;  a 
psychology  of  tuberculosis  or  of  hay  fever; 
a  psychology  of  the  negro  or  the  Jap,  the 
Nazi  or  the  Welshman? 

Certainly  all  these  groups  show  wide  dif- 
ferences and  yet  all  the  individuals  of  which 
they  are  comprised  started  very  much  alike 
as  babies  and  later  show  the  differences  we 
note  largely  as  a  result  of  their  particular 
life  experiences.  To  be  sure,  a  black  or  a 
yellow  skin  in  a  community  of  whites  raises 
certain  serious  problems  in  social  adjust- 
ment; and  so  does  an  unsightly  birth  mark 
or  red  hair  or  flapping  ears!  Any  handicap 
causes  difficulties  and  a  great  handicap  like 
blindness  or  deafness  creates  serious  barriers 
to  success.  But  there  is  much  good  psych- 
ology in  the  old  adage,  "Kites  rise  against, 
not  with,  the  wind."  In  this  paper  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  blind,  stimulated  by 
their  special  needs,  tend  to  make  better  use 
of  their  remaining  senses  in  what  is  called 
sensory  compensation  and  facial  vision,  and 
to  depend  much  upon  memory  for  material 
which  the  seeing  may  easily  obtain  from 
printed  sources  of  information.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  normally  endowed  with  intelligence, 
the  bhnd  succeed  in  school  work  and  in 
meeting  the  practical  problems  of  life  much 
as  do  the  seeing,  though  retarded  somewhat 


in  rate  of  progress.  Personality  develops  in 
response  to  human  environment,  becoming 
socialized  largely  in  terms  of  the  degree  to 
which  normal  urges  attain  adequate  satisfac- 
tion. Children  born  blind  lack  visual  experi- 
ence and  visual  imagery,  elements  of  the 
mental  life  which  seem  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  seeing:  children  with  defec- 
tive vision  of  any  sort  suffer  thwartings  and 
frustrations  which  may  color  their  emotional 
reactions  to  life.  Yet  some  children  born 
blind  accomplish  wonders  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  imagery  and,  just  as  with 
the  seeing,  disappointments  which  turn  one 
man  into  a  crusty  old  bachelor  make  another 
into  a  benevolent  philanthropist.  We  must 
resist  the  tendency  to  exalt  or  condemn 
whole  groups  because  of  the  conspicuous 
characteristics  of  extreme  individuals.  Some 
people  speak  of  "the  blind"  as  though  they 
were  all  alike.  The  fallacy  of  this  practice 
may  be  shown  by  analogy.  We  have  a 
stereotype  of  the  American  business  man  and 
like  to  contrast  him  with  the  politician  who 
seems  to  be  his  pet  aversion  just  now.  But 
think  of  the  business  man  in  his  various 
manifestations,  from  the  hard-boiled,  un- 
scrupulous tyrant  he  appears  in  some  news- 
paper accounts  to  the  kindly,  generous 
neighbor  who  is  always  straight  in  his 
finances  and  highly  socialized  in  his  com- 
munity dealings.  Similarly  with  the  blind 
we  must  be  as  open-minded  to  their  differ- 
ences as  to  their  likenesses.  Modern  psych- 
ology stresses  the  wide  variations  between 
individuals  and  opposes  superficial  general- 
izations under  class  or  group  names.  "Per- 
sons without  sight,"  says  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
"differ,  precisely  as  those  who  see,  in  capa- 
bilities, in  tastes,  in  character — in  short  in 
all  matters  that  go  to  make  personality. 
Some  have  keen  intellects,  some  are  dull  and 
almost  unteachable;  some  have  a  good  deal 
of  pride  about  their  personal  appearance, 
others  are  wholly  devoid  of  an  appreciation 
of  its  importance;  some  have  strong,  sterling 
characters,  others  are  weak,  easily  led,  and 
are  wholly  undependable."  We  may  have  a 
psychology  of  the  blind  if  we  wish  to  make 
one,  but  it  must  be  a  modern  psychology 
starting  with  scientific  measurement  and 
followed  by  a  statistical  interpretation  of  the 
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distribution  tables  that  result.  In  psychology 
as  in  life  we  deal  primarily  with  individuals 
and  we  are  never  justified  in  generalizations 
about  any  group — the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
rich,   the  poor,   the    North,   the    South,   .until 


the  characteristics  of  conspicuous  individuals 
have  been  checked  by  a  study  of  the  average 
behavior  of  thousands  of  others.  Personally, 
I  should  vote  against  a  special  psychology 
of  the  blind. 
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DISCUSSION 
of  Papers  by  R.  S.  French  and  S.  P.  Hayes 

Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home,  Summit,  N.  J. 


It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I 
undertake  a  discussion  of  the  two  interesting 
papers  just  presented.  Nor  is  my  attempt  at 
a  discussion  simpHfied  by  the  difference  in 
character  between  them.  Both  papers  are 
thought  provoking,  putting  me  in  the  mood 
for  argument  on  specific  technical  points. 
Nevertheless,  I  find  myself  in  such  agree- 
ment with  their  main  points  that  my  inclina- 
tion is  to  enlarge  upon  what  they  have  al- 
ready said  rather  than  to  discuss  the  papers 
critically. 

Before  I  settle  down  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  discussion,  however,  I  must  express 
an  Easterner's  wonder  at  the  effect  of  the 
California  climate  on  the  personality  re- 
actions of  campers  even  when  that  climate  is 
having  an  "off  day."  The  perfect  harmony 
to  be  found  in  these  annual  camping  trips  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind  must  be 
the  result  not  of  some  factor  relating  to  de- 
gree of  vision  but  to  two  others — the  quality 
of  leadership  in  the  group,  and  the  effect  on 
every  personality  of  living  in   Elysium. 

Speaking  seriously.  Dr.  French's  descrip- 
tion of  these  camping  trips  does  set  forth 
clearly  his  major  thesis  that  the  first  barrier 
raised  by  blindness  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  physical  one.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  stresses  and  strains  falling  to 
the  lot  of  the  blind  arise  directly  from  the 
fact  that  they  must  live  with  seeing  people 
who  expect  them  to  think  and  act  as  though 
they  also  saw.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  even  in  a  Country  of  the  Blind 
such  as  Kipling  depicts  those  without  sight 
would  continue  to  have  more  reason  for  de- 
veloping warped  personalities  than  would  a 
seeing  man,  since  animals,  vegetation,  cliffs, 
and  quicksand  would  remain  as  they  are. 
There  would  still  be  many  sources  of  danger 
of  which  a  seeing  person  need  hardly  be 
conscious  yet  which  hamper  the  physical 
freedom  of  the  blind. 


But  this  actual  world  is  a  world  of  the 
seeing,  and  as  Dr.  French  has  indicated,  the 
guidance  program  for  the  blind  must  be 
predicated  on  this  hard  fact.  Fortunately  for 
the  blind,  we  have  passed  through  that  rash 
post-war  period  when  we  proclaimed  the 
ability  of  the  blind  to  do  everything  as  well 
as  the  seeing;  and  we  have  passed  through 
the  following  period  of  disillusionment  when 
people  without  sight  lost  jobs  they  never 
should  have  held  because  overenthusiastic 
placement  agents  had  not  told  employers 
that  blind  telephone  operators  could  not  fill 
in  their  spare  time  addressing  envelopes  or 
that  a  blind  candy  wrapper  could  not  relieve 
in  the  hand-dipping  department.  Now,  we 
are  at  the  stage  where  we  are  learning  what 
are  the  very  real  limitations  imposed  on  the 
blind  by  their  physical  handicap.  This  is  a 
most  depressing  stage  not  only  for  those 
blind  people  who  are  following  the  results 
of  the  psychological  studies  being  made  but 
for  seeing  workers  for  the  blind. 

It  is  possible  that  we  are  just  entering 
upon  a  fourth  stage  in  our  psychological 
understanding  of  the  blind,  although  only 
time  can  tell.  As  both  Dr.  Hayes  and  Dr. 
French  have  suggested  indirectly,  thinking 
about  the  mental  and  emotional  life  of  the 
blind  has  been  done  too  often  from  the  point 
of  view  of  either  the  blind  or  the  seeing, 
whereas  it  is  necessary  to  keep  both  points 
of  view  in  mind. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  guidance  and 
vocational  placement  the  program  outlined 
by  Dr.  French  is  all-important.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a  program  will  be  put  into 
effect  soon  and  will  be  carried  through 
properly.  Work  such  as  this  cannot  be  rushed 
through  in  a  few  months,  a  year,  or  even  a 
few  years.  Unless  thought,  thoroughness, 
and  scientific  objectivity  are  combined  with 
a  high  degree  of  insight  and  originality  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
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of  the  program,  the  results  will  be  just  one 
more  splurge  on  paper  in  which  words, 
words,  and  more  words  cover  unexplored 
pitfalls  and  morasses. 

Dr.  Hayes  has  told  of  the  work  on  the 
sensory  discrimination  of  the  blind  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  seeing.  With  dis- 
couraging consistency  we  find  that  the  blind 
do  no  better,  and  often  worse,  than  the  seeing 
in  sensory  experiments  which  make  no  de- 
mand on  vision.  It  may  be  as  Dr.  Hayes 
says,  that  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
sensory  life  of  the  blind.  However,  my  per- 
sonal reaction  is  that  we  have  only  begun  to 
work  this  field.  Thus  far  we  have  discovered 
only  its  negative  aspects.  Nor,  have  we  done 
much  careful  experimental  work  on  what  the 
blind  can  accomplish  through  consciously 
guided  cooperation  between  the  senses.  At 
present,  we  ourselves  are  so  blind  to  the 
possibilities  lying  within  the  sensory  fields 
other  than  vision  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  combine  these  separate  inadequately  pro- 
ducing fields  into  one  highly  cultivated  unit 
with  a  better  yield. 

When  one  considers  how  inadequate,  to 
date,  is  the  work  on  the  personality  reactions 
of  the  seeing,  one  must  agree  v^^ith  Dr.  Hayes 
that  any  attempt  to  discuss  those  of  the  blind 
is  a  perilous  undertaking.  Equally  hazardous 
is  any  attempt  at  an  authoritative  statement 
on  the  emotional  and  volitional  life  of  the 
blind.  It  is  my  belief  that  as  yet  we  know 
too  little  about  the  mechanics  of  personality 
organization  in  any  human  being  to  be  justi- 
fied in  our  tendency  toward  classifying  the 
blind  into  personality  types.  Both  Dr.  Hayes 
and  Dr.  French  have  shown  that  they  feel 
the  same  way  on  this  point. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  until  we  have  been 
able  to  do  sufficient  painstaking  research 
work  and  until  we  have  carried  out  many 
long-term  studies  on  the  basic  psychological 
resources  of  the  visually-handicapped,  par- 
ticularly of  the  young  blind,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  stumble  along  uncertainly  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  older  blind  boys  and  girls 
and  adults  with  the  guidance  and  under- 
standing they  need.  Yet  we,  ourselves,  need 
more  light  on  the  fundamental  sources  of 
personality  and  character  development.  At 
this   stage   of   our   knowledge   we   can   learn 


only  by  fumbling  along,  trying  first  this 
avenue  of  approach  and  then  that,  until  finally 
chance  combined  with  increasing  experience 
brings  to  us  the  first  glimmers  of  under- 
standing. 

The  work  which  I  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  few  years  makes  clear  my  belief  that 
we  must  learn  much  more  about  the  very 
young  blind.  Dr.  Hayes'  quotation  from  Miss 
Staver's  honors  paper  gives  some  indication 
of  the  serious  problem  we  face  in  trying  to 
provide  the  blind  baby  with  stimuli,  experi- 
ences, and  complexes  of  stimuli  which  will 
arouse  in  him  that  compelling  urge  toward  a 
constantly  widening  life  experience  that  is 
so  apparent  in  the  seeing  child.  Yet  think 
how  important  to  the  human  being's  whole 
life  are  these  first  few  years. 

Until  we  have  been  able  to  complete  a 
series  of  longitudinal  studies  on  blind  chil- 
dren during  their  infancy  and  pre-school 
years  we  shall  know  little  about  the  reasons 
behind  the  personality  patterns  of  the  con- 
genitally  blind  and  those  who  are  blind  from 
early  childhood.  Neither  can  we  make  ade- 
quate comparisons  between  the  congenitally 
blind  and  those  who  lose  their  sight  later  in 
childhood  until  we  have  at  hand  the  results 
of  such  long-term  investigations.  Similar 
longitudinal  studies  should  be  made,  probably 
by  someone  trained  as  a  consulting  psych- 
ologist, on  blind  people  who  have  lost  their 
sight  during  youth  or  adult  life.  Such  longi- 
tudinal studies  checked  by  cross-sectional 
investigations  might  reveal  to  us  possibilities 
of  satisfactory  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the 
blind  which  now  are  not  functioning  because 
their  existence  is  not  recognized.  Until  we 
stop  concentrating  our  attention  on  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  parts  of  a  blind  person's 
sensory  equipment  and  social  reactions  our 
minds  are  likely  to  be  closed  to  the  possible 
effectiveness  of  their  total  personality  pat- 
terns. The  work  on  memory,  on  general  in- 
telligence, on  tactual  sensitivity,  voice  inter- 
pretation, and  so  forth  are  vitally  important 
as  are  the  preparation  of  personality  and  in- 
telligence tests.  However,  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  negative  results  of  all  this  data  on 
the  comparative  abilities  of  the  blind  and 
seeing  we  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  the 
whole  story  is  not  yet  known. 
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EIGHTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  30,  1938 

Piano 

a.  Voiles  Debussy 

b.  La  Campanella  Paganini-Liszt 

Miss  Mary  Lu  Reeder,  Iowa 

Report  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Committee  VV.  G.  Scarberry,  Ohio 

Discussion:  Dr.   Clarence  J.   Settles,   Florida 

"An  Evaluation  of  Home  Economics  in  the  School  Curriculum"        Mrs.  VV.  H.  Hamblin,  Oklahoma 

"The  Ways  in  Which  a  Course  in  Home  Economics  Can  Benefit  a  Child" 

Miss  Lola  E.  Bloss,   Michigan 
Violin — Souvenir  de  Moscou  Wieniawski 

Wayne  Drennan,  Iowa 
Address:  "Vocational  Training  for  the  Blind"  Professor  John  J.  Lee,  Wayne  University 

Professor  Lee   could  not  find  time  to  prepare  a   written   copy   of  his 
address.    Therefore  it  is  omitted  in  the  printing. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE 

W.  G.  Scarberry 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Foreword  ing    and    other    kinds    of    needlework,    home 

economics,   and  piano  tuning  and  repairing, 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain  rather    than    merely    the    woodworking    and 

in  general  terms  the  value  of  Industrial  Arts  traditional  trades.    So  when  the  term  Indus- 

in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  to  show,  trial  Arts  appears  in  this  discussion,  we  wish 

especially,  its  importance  in  preparing  sight-  to  be  interpreted  in  this  all-inclusive   sense, 
less  boys  and  girls  for  useful  living  after  they 
have  left  shcool. 

Introduction 
For  those  who  may  not  be  entirely  familiar 

with    what   the    field   of    Industrial    Arts    in-  The  chief  concern  of  most  grown  persons, 

eludes,  we  wish  to  say  that  it  embraces  all  including  the  sightless,  is  that  of  securing  a 

of  the  industrial  department,  including  sew-  living.     No  other  single  activity  requires   so 
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much  of  a  person's  time.  The  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  this  particular  phase  of  one's  existence 
generally  determines  the  extent  of  one's  abil- 
ity to  enjoy  life  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term 
and  to  get  the  most  out  of  living.  Since  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  education  is  to  prepare 
the  child  for  adult  life,  any  good  system  of 
instruction  should  be  planned  with  the  mak- 
ing-of-a-living  aspect  somewhat  clearly  in 
mind. 

Although  the  necessity  for  their  being  edu- 
cated with  the  aid  of  special  methods  and 
equipment  remains  the  same  as  in  past  years, 
the  increased  use  of  machinery  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods,  and  changing  the  customs 
and  tastes  of  the  consuming  public  have  con- 
siderably reduced  the  value  of  the  traditional 
occupations  followed  by  blind  persons.  In 
the  absence  of  specific  substitutes  for  the  so- 
called  "traditional"  whose  values  will  be 
touched  upon  toward  the  end  of  this  paper, 
and  since  the  occupations  followed  by  the 
sightless  in  the  future  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  diversified  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  lay  a  little 
less  stress  on  the  trades  of  the  past  and  to 
place  increased  emphasis  on  a  general  Indus- 
trial Arts  program,  similar  to  that  being 
presented  in  the  better  schools  for  seeing 
children,  the  benefits  of  which  will  now  be 
discussed. 

The  Hand  Training  Value 

The  oldest  and  most  familiar  value  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  is  that  of  developing  and  train- 
ing the  manipulating  functions,  or  training 
the  hands.  A  generation  or  more  ago  it  was 
thought  that  this  was  about  all  that  could  be 
done  in  what  was  then  called  "Manual  Train- 
ing." But  conceptions  have  gradually  broad- 
ened. It  is  no  longer  considered  sufificient 
merely  to  train  the  hands  to  do  well  a  variety 
of  operations,  but  also  to  bring  out  and  de- 
velop all  the  powers  of  the  individual  which 
are  necessary  in  the  living  of  a  wholesome, 
happy  and  useful  life. 

Training  the  hands  is  still  an  important 
aim  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Arts,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  education  of  the  sightless.  The 
ordinary  child  learns  much  by  imitating 
others,   particularly  adults.    The   blind  child 


is  not  only  deprived  of  this  rich  source  of 
knowledge  but  if  left  in  the  care  of  persons 
who  do  not  understand  his  needs,  he  is  often 
forbidden  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  on  the 
limited  resources  which  by  chance  come  his 
way.  The  blind  person,  from  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  until  he  has  reached  adulthood, 
should  be  given  a  liberal  course  of  training 
in  the  field  of  Industrial  Arts,  followed,  if 
desirable,  by  intensive  training  in  a  given 
phase  of  the  work. 

The  Aesthetic  Value 

A  second  aim  of  Industrial  Arts  training  is 
to  build  up  aesthetic  ideas.  Living  as  they 
do  in  a  seeing  world,  the  sightless  should  be 
familiar  with  the  more  elementary  aesthetic 
principles  as  they  are  generally  accepted,  even 
though  complete  appreciation  of  what  is  con- 
sidered beautiful  may  be  lacking  in  a  person 
with  defective  eyesight.  We  need  mention 
only  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  proper 
colors  of  clothing  and  ordinary  household 
arrangement  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
point.  Beauty,  a  quality  which  is  generally 
considered  as  appealing  only  to  the  eyes, 
often  exists  in  a  form  which  can  be  appreci- 
ated by  other  senses.  The  design  of  furni- 
ture, pottery,  sculpture,  and  many  kinds  of 
woven  work,  for  example,  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  sightless  through  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  a  scheme  for  their  education  would  be 
deficient  if  some  provision  were  not  made  for 
developing  the  ideas  of  the  individual  along 
these  lines. 


Development  of  Personal  and  Social  Traits 

The  development  of  good  personal  and  so- 
cial traits  in  the  individual,  though  an  aim  of 
general  education,  may  be  given  somewhat 
broader  opportunities  for  achievement  in  the 
Industrial  Arts  classroom.  Many  fine  traits 
of  character  which  an  individual  should  have 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  to  be  a  suit- 
able person  to  associate  with  others,  can  be 
brought  out  and  developed  in  a  good  Indus- 
trial Arts  environment.  The  great  variety  of 
experiences  with  many  kinds  of  materials, 
tools,  and  equipment,  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
is  generally  freer  in  self-expression  and  in 
associating  with   his   fellow  classmates   than 
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he  is  in  an  academic  classroom,  and  because 
cooperation  with,  and  the  consideration  of 
others  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools  and  materi- 
als and  workroom,  is  more  essential  there 
than  in  most  other  departments  of  the  school, 
give  Industrial  Arts  an  important  place  in 
pupil  character  building. 

For  example,  the  pupil  making  a  simple 
kind  of  article  of  wood  or  cloth,  aside  from 
learning  the  operation  necessary  to  bring  it 
to  completion  must  exercise  such  personal 
qualities  as  patience,  perseverance,  self-reli- 
ance, self-control,  neatness,  and  accuracy.  If 
in  a  class  with  others,  the  pupil  must  learn  to 
cooperate  in  keeping  the  workbenches  and 
rooms  in  order,  in  using  tools  and  equipment, 
in  keeping  the  common  supply  of  material 
in  order,  and  being  economical  in  its  use;  all 
of  these  experiences  and  many  others  not 
listed  give  an  excellent  training  in  good  citi- 
zenship and  character. 

Leisure  Time  and  Avocational  Values 

The  increasing  use  of  machinery  in  indus- 
try with  the  accompanying  decrease  in  work- 
ing hours  is  bringing  to  the  individual  more 
and  more  leisure  time  and  the  problem  of  how 
best  to  use  it.  An  increasing  responsibility 
of  the  school  is  to  prepare  the  individual  to 
solve  this  problem  in  a  beneficial  manner, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  burden  has  naturally 
fallen  upon  the  Industrial  Arts  branch  of 
education.  Thus  we  have  the  increasingly 
important  aim  of  building  up  avocational  in- 
terests and  of  providing  means  of  expressing 
them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  man  is  a 
being  fond  of  tinkering  with  his  hands,  of 
discovering  how  things  are  done  and  how 
they  work,  of  working  with  and  imitating 
what  others  do,  and  of  planning  and  trying 
to  create  something  in  accord  with  his  own 
ideas.  For  these  reasons  most  of  the  leisure 
time  activities  of  man  consist  of  doing  some- 
thing with  his  hands,  and  often  in  the  com- 
pany of  others.  It  requires  no  great  use  of 
imagination  to  understand  the  influence  of 
woodworking,  metal  work,  ceramics,  various 
kinds  of  needlework,  and  other  activities 
found  in  the  Industrial  Arts  field,  and  taken 
up  by  the  boy  or  girl  in  school,  will  have  upon 
their  leisure  time  activities  in  adult  life. 


This  aim  is  especially  important  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  In  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  the  vocational  and  avocational  aspects 
of  adult  life  are  very  closely  related,  and  the 
generally  lower  wage  received  by  the  sight- 
less worker  makes  it  desirable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  to  earn  additional 
money  through  leisure  time  employment. 
Many  pastime  activities  also  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  pursuable  in  conjunction  with 
such  purely  leisure  time  enjoyments  as  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  or  to  persons  reading 
aloud.  It  would  seem  well,  therefore,  in  map- 
ping out  a  course  in  Industrial  Arts  for  the 
sightless  to  take  into  account  the  foregoing 
considerations. 


Consumer  Education 

A  growing  insistence  of  the  consumer  that 
he  receive  the  most  and  the  best  goods  and 
services  that  can  be  had  for  the  money  he 
spends  has  made  it  desirable  to  lay  more  em- 
phasis on  what  has  been  termed  "Consumer 
knowledge  and  appreciations."  The  most 
logical  place  to  do  this  in  the  school  is  in  the 
field  of  Industrial  Arts.  Consumer  knowledge 
and  appreciations  has  been  most  aptly  de- 
fined as  being  able  ". . .  to  buy  industrial 
products  of  good  quality  in  material  and  con- 
struction and  well  adapted  to  their  purposes, 
at  costs  which  are  reasonable,  to  care  for 
what  is  secure  so  that  it  will  remain  service- 
able in  its  fullest  possible  measure,  to  repair 
or  supervise  the  repairing  when  it  can  be 
done  to  advantage,  and  to  substitute  intelli- 
gently inexpensive  for  expensive  products 
when  this  is  needed."* 

If  consumer  knowledge  and  appreciation 
is  essential  to  the  seeing  persons,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  for  the  sightless.  In  the 
first  place,  their  financial  income  is  lower  than 
the  average,  and  in  the  second  place,  many 
are  engaged  in  salesmanship  and  merchan- 
dising as  means  of  making  a  living.  In  either 
case,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  goods  will 
be  of  advantage.  Blind  persons  must  rely  on 
the  advice  of  the  seeing  in  the  intelligent 
purchase  of  commodities  where  appearance 
is  an  important  consideration,  but  being  able 


*Bonser,    Frederick    G.    and    Mossman,    Lois    C,    "Indusfrial 
Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,"  New  York,  Macmillan,  p.    14. 
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to  judge  the  opinions  of  others  will  make  for 
greater  efficiency  in  both  buying  and  selling. 

Vocational  and  Analysis  Value 

The  last  value  of  Industrial  Arts  courses 
to  be  taken  up  here  has  to  do  with  pre-voca- 
tional  training  and  individual  analysis.  The 
introduction  of  the  student  to  a  wide  variety 
of  hand  operations,  his  learning  and  under- 
standing of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  world,  their  values  and  inter- 
relationships, and  a  general  knowledge  of 
materials  involved  will  show  the  pupil  what 
types  of  activities  are  most  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  interests  and  abilities. 
The  teacher  will  have  to  guide  the  pupil  in 
discovering  his  true  interests  and  abilities  so 
that  the  two  are  brought  out  consistently 
with  each  other,  and  the  worker  may  not 
develop  a  case  of  conceit  and  over-confidence 
in  regard  to  his  vocational  possibilities.  If 
learning  a  special  trade  is  thought  advisable, 
the  Industrial  Arts  course  will  help  indicate 
which  one  a  pupil  should  attempt  to  master. 
If  work  in  general  industry  along  with  the 
sighted  should  become  more  feasible  in  the 
future,  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  can  be 
fairly  well  determined  by  his  Industrial  Arts 
showing  at  school.  Incompetent  blind  per- 
sons ought  never  be  placed  in  general  indus- 
try if  it  can  possibly  be  prevented. 

The  Traditional  Trades 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  much 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  training  in  speci- 
fic vocations  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  to  what  extent  they  should  be  pursued 
by  the  pupil  in  schools  for  blind. 

In  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  many  of 
the  traditional  trades  as  means  of  making  a 
living  for  the  sightless,  they  ought  not  be 
omitted  from  a  school  curriculum  until  it  is 
definitely  known  what  trades  or  pre-voca- 
tional  training  will  better  occupy  their  place. 
Brooms,  brushes,  baskets,  chair  seats,  mat- 
tresses, mops,  hammocks,  rugs,  piano  tuning 
and  other  goods  and  services  which  suggest 
what  the  blind  can  do,  still  ofter  a  source  of 
livelihood  to  many  sightless  persons  in  spite 
of  these  times  when  millions  of  able-bodied 
workers  are  out  of  natural  employment. 


As  for  the  future,  many  persons  familiar 
with  the  vocational  needs  of  the  blind  feel 
that  the  greatest  hope  for  the  majority  of 
those  capable  of  working  for  a  living  lies  in 
their  employment  in  general  industry  rather 
than  in  the  traditional  trades.  To  accomplish 
this,  however,  in  addition  to  breaking  down 
the  prejudice  held  by  the  leaders  of  industry 
against  such  employment,  persons  with  such 
hopes  must  reckon  with  the  condition  of  the 
times  in  which  the  problem  of  finding  legiti- 
mate work  for  millions  of  presumably  nor- 
mal men  and  women  seems  far  from  a  satis- 
factory solution.  Meanwhile,  until  this  is 
found,  a  blind  person  with  a  poor  trade  is  bet- 
ter oflf  than  one  without  any,  hard  as  that 
may  be  for  him  to  realize.  As  for  those  who 
have  had  training  in  the  crafts,  but  have  not 
used  them,  would  it  be  fair  to  blame  the  trade, 
and  say  that  the  time  had  been  thrown  away? 
The  answer,  we  believe,  should  be  in  the  neg- 
ative. Aside  from  their  diminished  vocational 
value,  training  in  the  trades  gives  the  blind 
a  much  needed  training  of  the  hands,  and 
several  other  benefits  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  general  Industrial 
Arts  education.  If  high  hopes  are  not  en- 
couraged regarding  their  value  as  means  of 
making  a  living,  and  if  nothing  better  is  im- 
mediately available,  it  would  seem  well  from 
a  philosophical  point  of  view  to  encourage 
every  capable  blind  person  to  attempt  to  mas- 
ter at  least  one  trade  while  he  is  in  school. 
In  so  doing,  a  pupil  gains  much  valuable, 
abstract,  experience  which  will  help  him 
build  up  a  wholesome  philosophy  of  work, 
which,  though  it  may  sound  old-fashioned,  is 
especially  essential  for  a  sightless  person 
who  wishes  to  earn  his  living. 

In  developing  technical  skill  necessary  to 
receive  recognition  as  a  competent  craftsman, 
a  boy  or  girl  will  learn  that  worthwhile  things 
do  not  come  without  patience  and  persever- 
ance and  without  work.  Blind  children  prob- 
ably do  not  have  any  greater  inherent  dislike 
for  work  than  seeing  boys  and  girls,  but  un- 
due exemptions  from  tasks  while  they  are  at 
home,  and,  maybe  to  some  extent  while  at 
school,  would  naturally  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  them  from  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  work  in  a  prolonged  and  more  difificult 
sense  which  makes  for  success  in  adult  life. 
For  this  reason,  they  should  be  given  experi- 
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ence  doing  work  over  an  adequate  length  of 
time  so  they  will  learn  the  true  value  of  time, 
which,  along  with  character  and  ability,  are 
essential  for  success  in  adult  employment. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  what 
might  be  accomplished  in  a  good  Industrial 
Arts  program  in  the  education  of  the  sight- 
less as  a  preparation  for  making  a  living,  it 
may  be  well  to  touch  upon  certain  things 
which  may  be  done  to  help  accomplish  it. 
In  general  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that 
wherever  possible  sightless  boys  and  girls 
should  have  the  same  type  of  industrial  arts 
education  as  seeing  children,  except,  of  course, 
where  a  lack  of  vision  may  make  it  necessary 
to  alter  a  course  of  study  and  the  method  of 
presenting  the  material. 

The  committee  appends  to  this  report  in- 
formation as  to  when  the  various  schools  be- 
gin different  types  of  Industrial  Arts  instruc- 
tion. Projects  should  be  carefully  selected  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  growing  sightless  chil- 
dren, and  the  teachers  must  insist  that  the 
pupils  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  for  themselves.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  quality  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  not  so  important  as  the  benefits  which 
the  child  has  derived  from  completing  the 
project.  Since  sightless  persons  cannot  learn 
by  watching  others  in  action,  industrial  arts 
classes  must  be  small  to  allow  a  generous 
amount  of  individualized  instruction.  Since 
this  ideal  can  be  rarely  achieved,  the  time  of 
an  industrial  arts  teacher  should  be  consid- 
ered as  being  at  least  as  important  as  that  of 
a  teacher  in  the  academic  field,  where  inter- 
ruptions and  irrelevant  services  are  not  al- 
lowed to  come  between  the  teacher  and  his 
duty,  which  is,  first  of  all,  to  his  class. 

To  educate  adequately  blind  children  for 
life  and  for  making  a  living,  each  school 
should  have  a  museum,  consisting  of  numer- 
ous models  of  objects  in  the  world  which  are 
too  large  to  be  properly  examined  in  their 
natural  dimensions  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  Such  a  museum  is  now  being  estab- 
lished through  the  services  of  a  Federal  Wo- 
men and  Professional  Project  in  the  Ohio 
School.  If  a  blind  person  is  to  take  an  active 
and  productive  part  in  the  world  after  he 
leaves    school,    he    must    understand    things 


as  they  actually  exist,  and  which  the  person 
with  sight  sees  in  the  real  or  in  pictures. 

Since  schools  and  adult  agencies  for  the 
blind  must  be  constantly  searching  for  new 
fields  of  endeavor  for  the  blind  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  that  each  school 
should  be  a  center  of  research  and  cooperate 
fully  with  adult  agencies  in  trying  out  new 
techniques  in  existing  fields  and  exploring 
possibilities  in  other  untried  fields  of  industry. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
in  certain  ideas  not  yet  touched  upon,  and  to 
reiterate  certain  principles  which  are  not  gen- 
erally familiar  to  educators  outside  the  field, 
may  we  quote  a  definition  of  Industrial  Arts 
as  it  was  drawn  for  the  Western  Arts  Asso- 
ciation?   It  reads: 

"Industrial  Arts  is  one  of  the  Practical 
Arts,  a  form  of  general  and  non-vocational 
education,  which  provides  learners  with  ex- 
periences, understandings,  and  appreciations 
of  materials,  tools,  processes,  products,  and 
of  the  vocational  conditions  and  requirements 
incident  generally  to  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries. 

"These  results  are  achieved  through  design 
and  construction  of  useful  products  in  lab- 
oratories or  shops,  appropriately  staffed  and 
equipped,  supplemented  by  readings,  inves- 
tigations, discussions,  films,  visits,  reports, 
and  similar  activities  characteristic  of  useful 
interests   and   aptitudes   in   things   industrial. 

"The  subject  of  Industrial  Arts,  while  en- 
compassing all  age  and  school  areas  for  such 
purposes  as  exploration,  guidance,  develop- 
ment of  avocational  and  vocational  interests 
and  aptitudes,  specific  manual  abilities,  desir- 
able personal-social  traits  growing  out  of  in- 
dustrial experiences,  ability  to  choose  and  use 
industrial  products  wisely,  all  coupled  with 
the  esthetic  relationships  involved.  In  gener- 
al its  purposes  are  educationally  social  rather 
than  vocationally  economic,  although  in  the 
senior  high  school  it  may  increasingly  em- 
phasize vocational  objectives  in  a  non-legal 
sense  for  certain  students. 

"Industrial  Arts  includes  such  industrial 
representations  as  drawing  and  design,  metal 
work,  woodwork,  textiles,  printing,  ceramics, 
automotives,    foods,    electricity,    and    similar 
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units,  either  as  separate  offerings  or  in  vari- 
ous combinations  common  to  the  general  shop 
or  laboratory  of  industries. 


Suggested  General  Shop  Courses 

Home  Engineering — Recommended  for  both 

Boys  and  Girls 


"The  term  laboratory  is  more  appropriate 
when  the  offering  is  provided  upon  an  experi- 
mental or  developmental  basis,  as  is  comonly 
done  in  the  junior  high  schools.  The  term 
shop  may  be  more  appropriate  where  the 
work  is  carried  on  rather  upon  the  production 
or  economic  basis,  as  may  be  done  in  the 
senior  high  school. 

"The  term  Industrial  Arts  is  displacing  the 
historical  but  narrower  term  Manual  Train- 
ing; and  in  common  usage  it  has  substantially 
the  same  significance  as  the  term  Manual 
Arts;  although  Industrial  Arts  emphasizes 
in  addition  the  all-around  arts  of  industry 
rather  than  just  manipulative  or  manual 
aspects  of  artistic  construction  implied  in  the 
term  Manual  Arts."* 

Finally  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  that  Industrial  Arts  should  be 
taught  in  schools  for  the  blind  with  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  in  view: 

1.  Hand  training. 

2.  Individual  analysis  through  aptitude 
tests  and  continued  study  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Vocational. 

4.  Aesthetic. 

5.  Development  of  personal  and  social 
traits,  as  patience,  perseverance,  self-re- 
liance, self-control,  neatness,  accuracy, 
cooperation  and  appreciation. 

6.  Leisure  and  avocational. 

7.  Consumer  education. 


The  Committee  further  recommends  the 
attached  courses  of  study  which  have  been 
developed  and  are  now  being  used  in  a  few 
schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  this  type  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  education,  modified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  sightless,  which  we  believe 
should  be  given  a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  education  of  the  sightless,  if  they  are  to 
be  better  prepared  to  provide  for  their  econ- 
omic future  and  to  live  happy  and  useful  lives. 


Woodwork 

1.  To  be  able  to  put  up  a  shelf,  using 
brackets,  strips  of  wood,  or  both,  and 
know  under  what  conditions  to  use  them. 

2.  To  know  the  common  kinds  of  glass  in 
every-day  use. 

3.  To  repair  upholstery. 

4.  To  know  kinds  and  use  of  various  glues. 

5.  To  know  the  proper  use  of  sandpaper. 

6.  To   know   the   kinds   of   materials    now 
used  as  substitutes  for  wood. 

7.  To  know  the  importance  of  forests  in 
our  early  American  history. 

8.  To  know  how  to  use  the  common  tools 
found  in  the  home. 

9.  To  know  the  nature,  value  and  extent 
of  Federal  efforts  toward  forest  preser- 
vation and  reforestation. 

10.  To  know  the  cause  of  warpage,  shrink- 
age, and  other  defects  of  lumber. 

11.  To  be  able  to  use  nails  and  screws  prop- 
erly. 

12.  To  be  able  to  distinguish  periods  of 
furniture. 

13.  To  be  able  to  repair  broken  furniture. 

14.  To  be  able  to  tighten  loose  joints  in 
furniture. 

15.  To  know  the  common  laws  regarding 
the  purchase  of  furniture  and  other 
materials  made  of  wood. 

16.  To  fill  cracks  in  woodwork. 

17.  To  know  the  characteristics  and  be  able 
to  identify  plain  and  quarter-sawed 
wood. 

18.  To  be  able  to  intelligently  select  proper 
wood  for  common  needs. 

19.  To  know  the  effect  of  humidity  on  fur- 
niture. 

20.  To  know  how  to  care  for  different  fur- 
niture finishes. 

21.  To  know  how  to  treat  scratches  and 
white  marks  due  to  hot  dishes. 


*fVarner,  William  E.,  Bollinger,  Elroy  If'.,  Hutchinson, 
Herbert  H.,  and  others.  "The  Terminological  Investiga- 
tion of  Professional  and  Scientific  Terms  from  the  Litera- 
ture oj  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education."  Digest 
of  a  research  for  the  Western  Arts  Association.  1933,  p.  27. 
Copies  free  on  request  of  any  oj  the  authors.  This  definition 
is  reprinted  -in  "A  Prospectus  for  Industrial  Arts  in  Ohio." 
1934.  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Education  Association  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  pp.  93-94, 
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22.    To  know  how  to  properly  care  for  var- 
nished floors. 
22).    To  know  how  to  frame  a  picture. 

24.  To  know  the  names  of  the  most  com- 
mon hardwood  items  found  in  the  home. 

25.  To  know  how  to  remove  scratches  from 
furniture. 

26.  To  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  sag  in 
a  screen  door. 

27.  To  know  hoM'  to  use  plastic  wood. 

28.  To  know  how  to  sound  studdings  for 
driving  nails. 

29.  To  know  how  to  read  a  common  rule 
for  measuring. 


Plumbing 

1.  To  know  how  to  shut  off  the  water 
ahead  of  meter  and  drain  water  system. 

2.  To  be  able  to  read  a  water  meter  if 
possible. 

3.  To  understand  the  relationship  between 
health  and  modern  methods  of  sanita- 
tion . 

4.  To  appreciate  and  understand  the  value 
of  good  plumbing  and  plumbers  to  so- 
ciety. 

5.  To  replace  a  fuller  ball  in  a  faucet. 

6.  To  clean  and  drain  a  pipe. 

7.  To  be  able  to  remove  stains  from  por- 
celain. 

8.  To  know  how  to  care  for  bath  and 
kitchen  enamel  fixtures. 

9.  To  know  how  to  mend  temporarily  with 
soap  a  small  leak  in  a  gas  or  water  pipe. 

10.  To  know  how  to  thaw  out  a  frozen 
pump  or  water  pipe. 

11.  To  know  how  to  adjust  valve  and  be 
able  to  repair  a  leaky  float  in  flushing 
tank. 


5.  To  know  how  to  use  the  common  mech- 
anisms and  devices  for  the  control  of 
electrical  current  in  the  home. 

6.  To  know  how  to  wire  a  light  socket. 

7.  To  know  the  durability  and  efficiency 
of  the  various  brands  of  electrical  de- 
vices used  in  the  home. 

8.  To  know  the  events  and  milestones  in 
the  history  and  development  of  the  elec- 
trical industry. 

9.  To  know  how  to  test  for  a  blown  fuse. 

10.  To  know  how  to  connect  dry  cells. 

11.  To  know  how  to  lubricate  household 
motors. 

12.  To  know  the  meaning  and  use  of  com- 
mon terms  found  in  electricity. 

13.  To  know  how  to  wire  an  electric  lamp. 

14.  To  know  how  to  refill  a  fuse  receptacle. 

15.  To  know  how  to  change  batteries  and 
bulbs  in  a  flashlight. 

16.  To  understand  simple   electric  circuits. 

17.  To  properly  appreciate  the  services  and 
products  of  electricians  and  the  electric- 
al industry. 

18.  To  be  able  to  repair  iron,  toaster,  etc. 

19.  To  know  what  care  should  be  given  to 
a  cord  of  a  washing  machine,  iron,  etc. 

20.  To  know  the  elementary  principles  of 
radio   installation. 

21.  To  know  the  measuring  units  of  elec- 
tricity and  how  to  use  them. 

22.  To  know  the  danger  in  handling  an 
electric  cord,  switch,  or  connection 
when  hands  or  body  are  wet. 

23.  To  know  the  danger  of  attempting  res- 
cue of  one  in  contact  with  a  live  wire. 

24.  To  know  the  Schafer  prone  pressure 
method  of  resuscitating  a  person  in- 
sensible from  electric  shock. 

25.  To  know  the  danger  of  improperly 
placed  electric  fixtures. 


Electricity 


Automobile  Knowledge 


1.  To  know  how  to  make  and  repair  an 
extension  cord. 

2.  To  know  how  to  figure  comparative 
costs  of  operation  of  various  electrical 
devices. 

3.  To  be  able  to  read  an  electric  meter  if 
possible. 

4.  To  be  able  to  figure  lighting  require- 
ments. 


1.  To  know  about  battery  care. 

2.  To  know  what  oils  to  use  for  specific 
reasons. 

3.  To  understand  the  principle  of  the  cool- 
ing system. 

4.  To  know  how  to  change  a  tire. 

5.  To  be  able  to  read  the  instrument  panel 
if  possible. 

6.  To  know  how  to  jack  a  car  safely. 
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7.  To  know   the   dangers   from   monoxide 
gas. 

8.  To    know   the   proper   ventilation    of   a 
garage. 

9.  To  know  at  what  speed  a  car  operates 
most   economically. 

10.  To  know  and  understand  how  the  auto- 
mobile has  brought  about  some  of  the 
social  changes  in  our  society. 

11.  To  know  the  distance  required  to  stop 
at  different  speeds  while  driving. 

12.  To  know  the  interest  of  installment  buy- 
ing. 

13.  To  know  the  operation  cost  of  a  car. 

14.  To  understand  the  various  kinds  of 
automobile   insurance   available. 

15.  To  know  the  causes  of  the  many  kinds 
of  accidents. 

16.  To  know  the  value  and  importance  of 
our  industrial  changes  because  of  the 
automobile. 

17.  To  know  the  time  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  accidents. 

18.  To  realize  and  understand  some  of  the 
problems  confronted  by  our  transpor- 
tation system  because  of  the  automobile. 

19.  To  know  the  correct  manipulation  of 
a  car  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
brakes,  coasting  down  hill,  use  of  rear- 
view  mirror,  and  windshield  wiper. 

20.  To  know  the  proper  driving  condition 
of  a  car  with  respect  to  its  brakes,  lights, 
windshield,  side  windows,  tires  and 
motor. 

21.  To  know  the  signals  for  stopping  at  in- 
tersections and  railroad  crossings. 

22.  To  know  the  proper  method  of  parking 
a  car  with  respect  to  the  distance  from 
the  curb,  near  the  corner,  pulling  out 
when  leaving,  and  parking  near  a 
hydrant. 

23.  To  know  the  hazards  regarding  fail- 
ure to  stop  at  signals,  turning  between 
intersections,  weaving,  leaving  a  car 
unattended,  operation  on  wet  or  icy 
pavement,  following  too  closely,  pass- 
ing parked  cars,  cutting  in,  and  clear- 
ance in  traffic. 

24.  To  know  the  common  courtesies  to 
drivers  of  other  vehicles. 

25.  To  know  how  to  care  for  an  automobile 
radiator  during  sub-freezing  weather. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

17. 


Home  Construction 

To  know  the  periods  of  development  in 
the  evolution  of  the  American  home. 
To  know  the  most  common  types  of 
architecture  found  in  our  American 
homes. 

To  know  the  present-day  trends  in 
home  building. 

To   know   the   present-day   methods   of 
financing  the  building  of  a  home. 
To  know  what  recent  developments  in 
modern  building,  lighting,  and  refrigera- 
tion should  be  considered  essential  for 
the   comfort,    health,   and    happiness    of 
the  average  American  home. 
To  know  legal  documents  as  abstracts 
and  deeds  in  the  buying  of  a  home. 
To  know  the  kinds  of  building  insula- 
tion. 

To  know  the  kinds  of  building  material 
now  available. 


Miscellaneous  Items 

To  know  how  to  adjust  roller-curtain 
springs. 

To  be  able  to  remove  wall  paper. 
To   sharpen   and   adjust   common    edge 
tools   found  in  the  ordinary  home  and 
garden    (knives,    scissors,   lawn   mower, 
etc.) 

To  know  how  to  clean  polished  wood 
carving,  ivory,  and  marble. 
To  be  able  to  put  up  a  rod  in  the  clothes 
closet. 

To  be  able  to  put  in  clothes  hooks  and 
space  them  properly. 
To  attach  connections  to  a  garden  hose. 
To  know  how  to  prevent  rust. 
To   be   able   to   place   washers   in    hose 
connections. 

To  know  how  to  put  in  a  gas  mantle. 
To  know  how  to  rewick  an  oil  stove. 
To  know  what  alloys  do  not  rust. 
To   know  how   to   mend   dishes,    glass- 
ware, etc. 

To  know  how  to  put  in  curtain  rods. 
To  know  how  to  loosen  sticky  window 
sash. 

To  know  how  to  remove  paint  from 
glass. 
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18.  To  understand  the  principles  involved 
in  selecting  various  equipment  for  the 
home. 

19.  To  repair  broken  plaster. 

20.  To  know  how  to  hang  pictures  properly. 

21.  To  know  what  kind  of  steel  stays  sharp. 

22.  To  be  able  to  tie  some  of  the  common 
knots. 

23.  To  know  how  to  hang  window  shades. 

24.  To  know  how  to  properly  lay  linoleum. 

25.  To  know  how  to  put  up  a  clothes  line. 

26.  To  know  how  to  put  up  roller  curtains. 

27.  To  know  how  to  wrap,  tie,  and  address 
a  package  properly. 

28.  To  know  how  to  clean  the  bottom  of  an 
electric  iron. 

Household  Safety 

1.  To  know  how  to  use  a  fire  extinguisher. 

2.  To  know  how  to  put  out  a  fire  under 
varied   conditions. 

3.  To  know  how  to  avoid  slippery  floors. 

4.  To  know  how  to  avoid  icy  steps  and 
walks. 

5.  To  know  how  to   avoid  slippery  rugs. 

6.  To  know  the  danger  in  the  absence  of 
a  hand  rail  on  basement  steps. 

Painting,  Finishing,  and  Decorating 
(Especially  for  partially  sighted) 

1.  To  know  how  to  apply  transfers  and 
stencils. 

2.  To  know  how  to  clean  painted  walls 
and  wall  paper. 

3.  To  know  how  to  refinish  furniture. 

4.  To  know  how  to  stain,  rub  down,  and 
wax  unfinished  woods. 

5.  To  know  how  to  paint  woodwork. 

6.  To  know  how  to  varnish  woodwork. 

7.  To  know  how  to  varnish  floors. 

8.  To  know  the  economic,  esthetic,  and 
health  value  of  various  kinds  of  colors 
and  finishes. 

9.  To  know  how  to  varnish  linoleum. 

10.  To  know  how  to  apply  wax. 

11.  To  know  how  to  paint  metal  furniture. 

12.  To  know  how  to  fill  cracks  in   floors. 

13.  To  know  how  to  clean  brushes. 

14.  To  know  how  to  apply  stains.* 


Age  At  Which  Different  Types  of  Industrial 

Arts  Subjects  Are  Begun  in  Various 

Schools  for  Blind 


Subject 

Caning 
Sewing 
Basketry 


Median 
Entrance  Age 

11.75 

10.4 

12.4 


Piano  Tuning  and  Repair  15.2 

Weaving  14.43 

Carpentry,  Manual  Training     12.5 
Knitting  11 

Crocheting  10.33 

Broom  14.6 

Home  Economics  14.75 

Brush   (Drawn-wire)  12 

Mop  (stick)  15.5 

Poultry   Raising  14 

Hammock  Making  12.5 

Tennis  Racket  Restringing       16.37 
*Auto  Mechanics 
Upholstery 
Shoe  Repair 
Ceramics 
Millinery 
Rope  Making 
Assembly  Work 
Radio 

Leather  Belts 

Tennis  and  Basketball  Nets 
Dressmaking 
Shopping  Bag 
Mattress  Making 
Mat  Making 

Note:  More  detailed  information  regarding 
median  entrance  ages,  age  range,  time  to 
complete  courses,  objectives,  etc.,  may  be 
found  on  page  108  of  the  1936  A.A.I.B 
Report. 


*Harry    W.    Kroll,    Senior    High    School,    Rockjord,    Illinois.         *No   median   entrance   age  obtained  from   various  schools  lor 
■■Industrial    Arts."  the  jollowing. 

Note:     For  additional  suggested  courses  of  study  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Education  Depart- 
ment see  pages  265  to  277  inclusive. 
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DISCUSSION 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles 
Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 


A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  noted  men 
listed  the  five  most  important  needs  of  man 
for  happy  and  successful  living  as  follows: 

1.  A  job — for  economic  security  and  men- 
tal health. 

2.  A  hobby — for  relaxation. 

3.  A  friend — for  companionship  and  com- 
fort. 

4.  A   cause — for   inspiration    and   self-con- 
quest. 

5.  A  church — for  inner  peace  and  courage. 

Mr.  Scarberry  has  covered  his  subject, 
"Educating  the  Sightless  for  Useful  Living" 
carefully  and  inclusively  and  has  dwelt  on  the 
term  Vocational  Training  for  useful,  happy 
and  successful  living.  There  is  no  doubt  we 
are  living  in  a  changing  world.  Theories  of 
government,  systems  of  education — both  aca- 
demic and  vocational — have  all  changed  al- 
most completely  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
While  there  are  many  new  vocations,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Scarberry  that  we  cannot  get  away 
from  the  traditional  trades  for  our  boys  and 
girls  and  that  more  time  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  Personal  and  Social 
Traits. 

In  a  changing  economic  world,  such  as  we 
have  today,  there  are  occupational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  boys  and  girls  that  have  not  been 
before.  Some  of  these  are  not  entirely  voca- 
tional. Some  require  more  academic  prepara- 
tion than  the  ordinary  vocations.  Among 
these  are  social  work,  tutoring  young  chil- 
dren, dictaphone  operating  and  stenography, 
switchboard  operating,  massage  work,  pro- 
fessional writing  and  lecturing.  Some  of 
these  require  at  least  two  years  of  college 
work  and  some  four.  The  field  of  social  ser- 
vice should  be  a  good  one  for  many  of  our 
graduates  who  are  properly  prepared.  Mas- 
sage work  offers  a  fertile  field  that  has  been, 
until  now,  practically  unentered  by  the  sight- 
less of  our  country.  Many  physicians  keep 
in  their  clinics  trained  masseurs  to  take  care 
of  their  patients  needing  and  requiring  such 
work  in  connection  with  their  regular  treat- 


ment. At  the  present  time  I  have  one  boy 
taking  this  kind  of  work  under  the  direction 
of  a  physician  in  a  larger  city  of  our  State. 

In  terms  of  future  happiness  and  useful- 
ness the  choice  of  a  vocation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  a  person  will  ever  make.  We 
find  many  people  in  occupations  for  which 
they  are  not  adapted  and  have  little  interest. 
They  are  usually  dissatisfied,  inefficient  work- 
ers and  their  work  is  a  drudgery.  Too  many, 
in  selecting  a  vocation,  have  attached  too 
much  importance  to  some  attractive  feature 
such  as  high  wages,  easy  work,  desirable 
social  recognition  without  properly  estimat- 
ing their  own  interests  and  abilities  and  the 
chances  for  future  satisfaction  and  success. 
Many  of  these  "misfits"  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  proper  study  had  been  made  of  all 
the  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  making  of  a  sound  vocational  choice. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  our  educational  program  "Plan- 
ned Training  or  Guidance." 

It  is  estimated  there  are  more  than  20,000 
ways  of  earning  a  living  in  the  U.  S.  There 
are  more  than  600  distinct  vocations.  New 
occupations  develop  as  others  disappear.  In 
planning  vocations  careful  study  should  be 
made  of  a  wide  range  of  vocations  and  the 
possibilities  of  success  in  them  by  our  boys 
and  girls.  A  long  range  plan  or  method  of 
discovering  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  our  stu- 
dents shoud  include" 

A.  Educational  Guidance. 

B.  Vocational    Guidance. 

C.  Personal   Guidance. 

A.  A  vocation,  I  believe,  becomes  a  pro- 
fession when  it  requires  college  training.  As 
stated  above  some  vocations  require  more 
than  High  School  preparation. 

This  educational  and  vocational   guidance 

should  start    early  in    the    student's    school 

career.  It    should  include    preparation    for 

further  education,  the     selection     of    High 
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School,  trade  school  or  college.  Also,  cur- 
riculum selection  and  changes,  class  assign- 
ments and  study  conditions. 

This  guidance  program  may  be  carried  out 
by  the  head  of  the  school,  principal,  a  com- 
mittee or  a  full  time  Vocational  Counsellor 
who  could  also  act  as  Placement  officer.  The 
program  may  be  carried  out  by  the  Lecture 
Method,  Question  and  Answer  Method,  or 
the  Individual  Consultation  Method. 

In  directing  the  student  educationally  the 
following  should  be  considered: 

1.  Academic  grades. 

2.  Individual  Case  Records. 

3.  Intelligence  Tests. 

4.  Achievement  tests. 

5.  Personal   Observations. 

6.  Vocational  Aptitude  Tests. 

7.  Vocational  Grades. 

B.  The  Vocational  Planning  Program 
should  include — 

1.  Securing  occupational  information 
regarding  needs  for,  and  oppor- 
tunities in,  various  trades. 

2.  Surveying  local  job  opportunities 
with  a  view  toward  placement  of 
pupils. 

3.  Try-out  course  in  various  trades 
for  those  beginning  vocational  work. 

4.  Tests  to  determine  ability  or  apti- 
tude for  a  certain  kind  of  work. 

The  vocational  guidance  program  may  be 
carried  out  by  the  same  persons  or  committee 
as  the  Educational  guidance  program  and 
the  same  methods  used. 

C.  Personal  Guidance. 

Mr.  Scarberry  dwelt  upon  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  good  personal  and  social  traits. 
I  was  impressed  with  this  part  of  his  paper 
and  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  hardest  phases  of  our  work.  The  student 
who  goes  to  his  job  well  prepared  and  with  a 
well  rounded  personality  and  high  ideals 
of  loyalty  and  a  helpful  spirit  of  cooperation 
will  succeed.  Without  these  he  will  fail. 


The  following  may  be  included  in  a  per- 
sonal guidance  program: 

1.  Problems  of  health. 

2.  Home  and  family  relationships. 

3.  Use  of  leisure  time. 

4.  Church  life  and  affiliation. 

5.  Social    Relationships. 

6.  Standards   of   Conduct. 

7.  Habits. 

The  same  persons  or  Committee  that  di- 
rects the  Educational  and  Vocational  Guid- 
ance work  may  direct  the  Personal  Guidance 
program.  Case  records  for  pupils  may  be  ob- 
tained through  County  case  workers  who 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department.  Without  a  well  set  up  plan 
of  educational,  vocational  and  personal  guid- 
ance we  cannot  expect  to  place  our  pupils  in 
vocations  according  to  their  abilities  and  apti- 
tude where  they  will  be  satisfied,  give  satis- 
faction and  find  success  and  happiness. 

After  our  schools  have  done  all  they  can 
do  in  a  Vocational  way,  which  is  largely  pre- 
vocational.  State  Departments  of  Vocational 
Training  are  prepared  to  give  further  and 
more  intensive  instruction.  Recently  better 
and  more  eflficient  vocational  training  is  be- 
ing given  through  Government  aid. 

As  stated  by  the  preceding  speaker,  we 
must  prepare  our  students  for  a  changing 
world  and  changed  economic  and  vocational 
conditions.  With  proper  long  range  planning 
and  cooperation  with  the  proper  educational 
agencies  this  preparation  can  be  done. 

With  the  splendid  assistance  planned  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  not  only  the 
sightless  but  all  physically  handicapped  and 
the  long  range  planning  or  guidance  pro- 
gram as  tentatively  outlined  by  the  Joint 
Findings  Committee  I  believe  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  new  day  in  the  proper  guidance, 
training  and  placement  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Addenda 

Compton's,    Pictorial    Encyclopedia. 
Guidance  Questionnaire  by  John  S.   Nace. 
Educating  the  Sightless  for  Useful  Living 
— W.  G.  Scarberry. 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

Clara  C.  Hamblin 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 


Home  Economics  is  a  subject  which  cen- 
ters around  the  problems  of  the  home.  In  its 
very  broadest  sense  it  includes  a  study  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  pertain  to  home 
life.  There  has  long  been  a  confusion  in  the 
terms  used  to  cover  the  courses  offered  in 
this  field.  Some  states  use  the  term  Domestic 
Science  to  mean  simply  cooking,  others  use 
it  to  cover  the  entire  course  in  home  educa- 
tion, while  still  others  use  the  term  Domestic 
Economy  or  Household  Economics.  How- 
ever, the  term  Home  Economics  has  been 
officially  adopted  by  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  and  is  the  term  used 
most  broadly  in  relation  to  education  of  the 
home.  More  recently  the  term  Home  Making 
has  been  applied  to  the  course  offered  in  our 
secondary  schools. 

A  modern  curriculum  attempts  to  meet  the 
child's  present  needs  and  recognizes  that 
these  differ  from  those  of  the  children  of 
yesterday.  Many  factors  influenced  the  in- 
troduction of  Home  Economics  into  the  cur- 
riculum. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  girl  learned  fun- 
damental stitches  in  a  sampler  at  her  mother's 
knee.  She  had  many  and  various  duties  to 
perform  about  the  house,  but  with  the  coming 
of  labor  saving  devices,  her  services  were  not 
so  much  in  demand.  The  age  of  machinery 
brought  about  still  further  changes.  Then 
through  changing  business  and  social  condi- 
tions the  mother  spent  more  and  more  time 
out  of  the  home,  and  as  a  result,  there  came 
a  surprising  increase  in  malnutrition  and 
other  difficulties.  The  present  day  girl  car- 
ries many  responsibilities  but  vastly  differ- 
ent are  they  from  those  of  her  sister  of 
yesterday. 

We  should  reahze  that  our  girls  and  boys 
must  live  in  the  world  as  social  human  beings 
and  that  their  ability  to  do  so  later,  depends 
upon  the  training  which  we  give  them  now. 


Miss  Kate  North,  Oklahoma  State  Super- 
visor of  Home  Economics  Education  says, 
"The  essential  purpose  of  home  making  edu- 
cation is  to  enable  girls  and  boys  to  live 
better.  In  other  words,  its  main  objective  is 
to  supply  the  fourth  R  in  education,  Right 
Living."  We  must  teach  our  boys  and  girls 
to  live  better.  What  then  should  be  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  Home  Making  course? 

The  course  in  Home  Making  or  Home 
Economics  as  it  may  please  one  to  call  it, 
should  bring  about  a  desirable  change  in  a 
pupil's  home  living  and  home  making  activi- 
ties, ideals,  interests,  and  habits. 

It  should  develop  character  and  personality 
so  that  a  girl  may  more  easily  adjust  herself 
in  social  groups. 

It  should  teach  a  girl  to  understand  certain 
factors  which  will  contribute  to  ideal  home 
life. 

Through  her  Home  Economics  training  a 
girl  should  be  able  to  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
her  family  and  for  home  and  community  re- 
lationships. 

She  should  show  increased  skill  in  the  se- 
lection, care,  and  preparation  of  foods  and 
clothing,  and  in  the  care  and  furnishings  of 
the  house.  She  should  also  know  something 
of  the  relationships  of  various  foods  to  the 
body. 

She  should  be  able  to  assume  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  and  guidance  of  children. 

The  interest  and  development  of  home 
training  education  is  closely  related  to  the 
development  of  industrial  education.  Eastern 
states  were  leaders  in  the  industrial  educa- 
tion movement.  Originally  the  courses  in 
sewing  and  cooking  were  largely  of  a  phil- 
anthropic   nature,    taught    privately,    for    the 
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purpose  of  improving  social  conditions.  Later 
these  private  classes  were  taken  over  by  pub- 
lic schools  in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  So 
called  cooking  schools  became  popular;  they 
demonstrated  the  value  of  learning  to  serve 
good  food  at  a  minimum  expense.  Sewing 
classes  were  organized,  many  of  them  in  the 
lower  grades  in  public  schools;  these  too, 
were  for  philanthropic  purposes.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  children  of  the  poor  and  needy 
should  learn  to  sew.  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  these  courses  were  recognized 
as  of  real  value  to  all  girls. 

The  content  of  the  course  in  Home  Econ- 
omics has  been  changed  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  girl  of  today.  The  old  order,  simply 
teaching  girls  to  cook  and  to  sew,  is  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  course  as  it  is  offered 
now  in  our  secondary  schools.  These  are 
purely  manipulative  skills  which  pave  the 
way  for  other  important  phases  of  the  work. 

As  a  girl  sews  her  mind  is  wandering.  No 
doubt  she  is  thinking  of  herself.  Will  the  new 
dress  be  becoming?  Should  the  skirt  be 
made  on  straight  lines  or  should  it  be  circu- 
lar? What  difference  does  it  really  make 
anyway?  Now  is  the  time  to  discuss  fashions, 
personality,  charm,  and  how  one  is  related 
to  the  other. 

The  desire  to  create  is  just  as  strong  in 
the  blind  girl  as  it  is  in  the  sighted  one.  She 
loves  pretty  clothes.  Think  of  the  poise  and 
self  confidence  instilled  within  one  when  she 
knows  she  is  correctly  and  appropriately 
dressed,  and  when  she  is  sure  that  her  man- 
ners are  equal  to  those  with  whom  she  as- 
sociates. 

Though  a  girl  has  never  seen  colors,  she 
has  learned  about  them.  Now,  to  learn  the 
correct  color  combinations,  and  to  know  that 
the  colors  which  she  is  wearing  are  suited 
to  her  particular  coloring  and  type,  gives  her 
much  enjoyment  and  added  confidence  in 
herself.  To  be  sure  a  blind  girl  must  depend 
upon  her  seeing  friends  to  tell  her  colors  of 
various  materials,  but  she  is  capable  of  learn- 
ing color  combinations,  and  she  can  be  taught 
to  understand  that  if  she  is  to  look  well 
dressed,  the  colorings  in  her  entire  costume 
must  harmonize  or  must  contrast  in  an  ac- 
ceptable manner. 


The  well  rounded  Home  Economics  pro- 
gram today  is  directed  toward  family  life 
education.  One  author  very  aptly  stated  the 
homemaking  problem  in  the  following  words: 
"Home  making  is  a  partnership  job  that  in- 
volves a  study  of  the  family  we  live  with,  the 
house  we  live  in,  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes 
we  wear,  and  our  relationships  with  each 
other  in  our  homes  and  to  the  people  in  our 
community." 

The  home  is  the  center  of  all  life.  From 
it  come  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  mold 
the  thought  of  future  generations  in  the  life 
of  the  state  and  of  society  in  general.  The 
home  should  present  the  best  type  of  health- 
ful living  and  sane  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  teaching.  Because  of  the  important 
place  which  the  home  holds  in  all  life,  all 
arts  relating  to  the  home  and  all  sciences 
which  are  applied  to  home  making  should 
be  taught  in  the  school. 

The  relationship  between  the  home  and 
the  community  is  a  close  one.  Home  Econ- 
omic studies,  through  the  varied  nature  of 
their  content,  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
training  of  a  girl  as  a  member  of  society  in 
her  own  home  and  in  her  community.  If 
these  studies  are  properly  taught,  they  will 
give  her  a  feeling  of  responsibility  as  a  mem- 
ber of  her  family  group;  and  will  arouse 
within  her  a  desire  to  have  some  part  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  she  lives. 

Community  membership  carries  with  it  a 
responsibility  which  none  of  us  dare  shirk 
no  more  than  we  can  shirk  the  responsibilities 
which  we  have  in  our  own  family  relation- 
ships, if  we  are  to  realize  the  goal  of  true 
living,  happiness.  Learning  to  live  harmoni- 
ously at  home  will  make  capable,  trusted,  and 
responsible  citizens,  which  should  be  the  am- 
bition of  every  thoughtful  boy  and  girl.  Early 
encouragement  to  take  part  in  community 
life  may  be  a  guide  to  leadership  later. 

We  are  more  and  more  using  science  in 
our  everyday  household  affairs  and  recently 
we  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  thrift  and  economy  in  our  everyday  living 
through  spending  and  saving.  The  real  secret 
of  success  is  thrift, — thrift  in  every  phase  of 
life — thrift  in  time,  money,  and  energy;  thrift 
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in  the  use  of  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  in 
the  use  of  money. 

Henry  Ford  says,  "Thrift  is  the  corner- 
stone on  which  manhood  and  womanhood 
must  be  constructed." 

Every  boy  and  girl,  as  a  home  member, 
has  a  certain  financial  responsibility  in  the 
home.  There  must  be  a  realization  of  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  family  income  and  each 
must  learn  to  save  and  spend  his  share  wisely 
if  the  family  is  to  be  a  happy  one.  Surely 
our  time,  as  teachers,  is  not  wasted,  if  we 
can  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  realize  that 
wise  expenditure  of  money  will  bring  lasting 
satisfaction  in  life.  Whether  you  and  I  live 
on  a  budget  or  not,  we  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  good  problem  for  our  boys 
and  girls  to  work.  They  should  be  made 
"money-saving  conscious,"  yet  they  must 
know  the  difference  between  true  and  false 
economy. 

Home  Economics  has  become  a  very  im- 
portant course  in  many  of  our  schools,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  effect  which  a  well  ordered 
home  has  upon  healthful  living.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  a  feminine  privilege  to 
always  be  ill.  But  this  is  no  longer  true,  in 
fact,  it  is  quite  the  smart  thing  now  to  be 
always  well  and  strong.  There  are  certain 
laws  of  health  which  girls  must  learn  to 
obey.  Every  girl  wants  to  be  beautiful,  but 
she  must  be  made  to  realize  that  real  beauty 
is  more  than  skin  deep.  Proper  rest,  balanced 
diet,  and  exercise  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
all  sound  easy  enough,  yet  it  is  just  these 
easy  sounding  things  which  are  actually  the 
hard  things  for  girls  to  learn  to  do.  Much 
more  interest  will  be  shown  by  the  average 
girl  in  the  unit  on  care  of  the  skin,  nails, 
and  hair — all  of  which  is  vitally  important, 
but  is  secondary  to  the  care  which  should 
be  given  the  "internal  body." 

Here  again  a  girl  must  be  made  to  realize 
her  responsibility  to  her  family  and  commun- 
ity. The  unit  on  health  and  home  care  of 
the  sick  is  a  most  important  one.  There  is 
real  merit  in  being  able  to  care  for  one  who 
is  ill  in  the  home  as  well  as  to  know  how  to 
prevent  disease.  Right  mental  attitudes  are 
essential  to  good  health.  Girls  soon  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  good  mental  health 


and  will  show  an  interest  in  checking  up  on 
their  own  dispositions.  Note  the  surprise 
which  comes  when  they  realize  that  a  well 
balanced  diet  has  much  to  do  with  that  dis- 
position. 

It  has  been  definitely  demonstrated  that 
blind  girls  can  cook  and  they  enjoy  doing  it; 
in  fact,  I  believe  that  a  large  percentage  of 
them,  who  have  come  under  my  observation, 
enjoy  the  course  in  Foods  more  than  they 
enjoy  the  course  in  Clothing.  A  girl  must 
first  learn  self-confidence  when  she  begins 
her  work  in  Foods,  then  with  time,  effort, 
and  patience  she  will  soon  be  able  to  conquer 
the  most  difficult  tasks  required  of  her.  How- 
ever, I  believe,  the  so-called  theory  work  in 
the  Foods  department  is  of  as  much  value  to 
the  girl  as  is  the  more  technical  skill.  The 
value  of  such  units  as  "Elementary  Nutri- 
tion", "Relation  of  Food  to  the  Income", 
"Health  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick",  "Plan- 
ning and  Preparation  of  Simple  Meals",  and 
"The  Well  Trained  Hostess"  can  hardly  be 
estimated,  for  without  doubt,  the  high  stan- 
dards of  living  learned  in  this  department 
will  be  conveyed  to  those  at  home  when  the 
girl  returns  for  the  vacation  months  and  at 
the  end  of  her  school  career. 

"No  football  coach  would  think  of  giving 
the  signals  to  only  a  part  of  the  team."  Boys 
are  home  members  and  equal  partners  in  the 
home,  therefore,  I  believe  that  our  boys 
should  have  a  fair  recognition  in  home  life 
training.  Such  training  need  not  be  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  given  to  girls,  though  there 
are  schools  where  boys  and  girls  work  to- 
gether in  the  class-room,  however,  I  believe, 
more  can  be  accomplished  for  both  boys  and 
girls  if  they  are  taught  separately.  Boys' 
interests  are  not  quite  the  same  as  are  those 
of  girls,  and  above  every  other  requirement, 
Home  Economics  courses  for  boys  should 
be  made  practical  from  the  boy's  point  of 
view. 

From  my  own  experience  in  teaching  such 
a  course  to  junior  and  senior  boys  in  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  I  have  found 
that  many  boys  think  they  want  more  actual 
experience  in  cooking  than  in  any  other  phase 
of  the  work.  However,  their  interest  in  other 
units    never   seems   to   be   lacking.     Boys    at 
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this  age  are  interested  in  making  themselves 
attractive  by  being  well  dressed  and  so,  early 
in  the  school  year,  a  unit  on  "Care  and  Se- 
lection of  Clothes"  may  well  be  offered. 

A  short  summary  of  the  content  of  the 
course  as  offered  in  this  school  may  help  to 
win  my  point  in  favor  of  Home  Economics 
for  boys. 

Unit  1.  Care  and  Selection  of  Clothes 

Dress  in  relation  to  personality, 
appropriateness  and  individual- 
ity; comparison  of  fabrics  used 
in  making  men's  clothes;  rela- 
tion of  cost  and  durability;  care 
and  repair  of  clothing;  personal 
grooming. 

Practice  in  darning  hose  and 
sewing  on  buttons. 

Unit  2.  Social  Usage 

The  duties  of  a  host;  business 
etiquette;  good  behavior  for  var- 
ious occasions. 

Table  etiquette  is  taught  all  pu- 
pils by  the  general  dining-room 
committee,  so  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  give  a  sam- 
ple review  of  the  subject  in  this 
course. 

Unit  3.  House  Planning 

House  vs.  Home;  appreciation 
of  house  architecture;  renting 
vs.  owning  a  home;  household 
mechanics  such  as  heating,  light- 
ing and  plumbing;  study  of  sim- 
ple house  plans  from  standpoint 
of   ventilation   and   convenience. 

Unit  4.  Cost  of  Living 

Conditions  affecting  the  cost  of 
living;  sources  of  incomes;  in- 
vestments of  savings;  coopera- 
tion of  entire  family  in  relation 
to  cost  of  living. 

Unit  5.  Elementary  Nutrition 

Eating  for  strength  and  growth; 
functions  of  various  food  stuffs; 
suitable  meals  for  an  active  boy; 
faulty  habits  of  eating. 


Unit  6.  Practical  Cookery  for   Boys 

Experience  in  food  laboratory  of 
cooking  certain  foods  such  as 
eggs,  potatoes,  corn  bread,  bis- 
cuits, simple  cake,  and  some 
meats. 

We  use  the  socialized  method  of  recitation, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  avail- 
able material  in  Braille,  much  of  the  mater- 
ial must  first  be  presented  by  the  teacher. 
During  the  recitation  period  the  boys  are 
permitted  to  do  any  type  of  hand  work  which 
they  may  choose.  All  have  learned  to  waffle 
weave  and  to  knit,  making  hot  dish  mats, 
and  scarfs;  one  junior  boy  has  knitted  him- 
self a  sweater,  while  another  has  learned  to 
crochet  rag  rugs.  I  feel  that  this  course  for 
boys  is  serving  a  dual  purpose:  first  we  are 
giving  our  boys  training  which  will  make 
them  not  only  better  home  members  but  bet- 
ter citizens  in  the  community,  and  second, 
through  hand  work  which  they  have  learned, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  better  use  of  leisure 
time. 

Home  Economics  objectives  are  directed 
toward  helping  pupils  live  a  full  and  rich  life 
today  as  well  as  to  help  them  prepare  for  the 
future.  Our  aim  is  to  develop  attitudes  and 
habits  in  regard  to  clothing  and  food  selec- 
tion, carrying  one's  own  share  of  responsibil- 
ity, living  with  others,  and  to  develop  the 
ability  to  make  definite  decisions. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  single  department  of 
the  school  has  a  larger  responsibility  in  the 
work  of  character  building  than  any  other 
and  certainly  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment cannot  assume  the  entire  responsibility. 
But  if  it  is  true  that  character  may  be  devel- 
oped through  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  the 
family  group  and  to  society  in  general,  then 
certainly  the  present  Home  Economics  pro- 
gram offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
strong  character  training. 

One  noted  authority  says  that  if  the  course 
is  properly  taught  it  "should  have  a  high 
moral  effect.  It  makes  for  perfect  sanity  and 
mental  health,  it  develops  the  will  and  power 
of  inhibition  which  is  the  root  of  self-control 
in  morals.  It  makes  for  firmness  and  force 
of  character." 
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It  has  long  been  the  idea  that  we  should 
train  our  girls  to  become  wage-earners.  Per- 
sonally, I  doubt  if  this  should  be  the  purpose 
of  high  school  training.  The  average  school 
for  the  blind  is  not  a  trades  school.  It  is  our 
job  to  give  elementary  and  high  school  train- 
ing and  we  are  giving  our  children  a  cultural 
background  which  will  serve  them  through 
life  regardless  of  the  vocation  which  they  may 
choose.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the 
Home  Economics  work  in  our  schools  should 
be  largely  prevocational. 

Every  girl  should  learn  first  of  all  to  cook 
and  to  sew.  She  should  be  able  to  make  much 
of  her  own  clothing,  using  commercial  pat- 
terns. She  should  be  able  to  make  household 
linens  and  then  she  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  certain  types  of  hand  work  which  will 
serve  to  fill  her  idle  moments.  Work  such 
as  crocheting,  waffle  weaving,  knitting, 
piecing  of  quilts,  and  braiding  rugs  all  serve 
to  make  a  happy  girl  because  she  will  be  a 
busy  girl.  She  will  be  able  to  satisfy  that 
creative  urge  which  every  normal  girl  has; 
at  the  same  time  she  has  learned  higher  stan- 
dards of  living,  standards  which  will  help  her 
to  better  adapt  herself  in  both  family  and 
community  life.  Now,  after  we  have  given  a 
girl  this  training  along  with  her  literary 
work,  if  there  is  any  time  left  while  she  is 
yet  in  our  school  we  can  help  her  to  plan 
more  definitely  for  her  vocation.  Surely  she 
will  have  a  greater  opportunity  for  success  in 
her  chosen  life  work  if  she  can  have  this 
foundation  work. 

Need  all  of  our  girls  become  wage-earners? 
I  believe  that  many  of  them  will  live  happier 
and  more  successful  lives  if  we  teach  them 
to  live  better  in  their  own  homes.  Many  of 
them  are  needed  right  at  home  where  there  is 


an  over  worked  mother  with  younger  chil- 
dren to  be  cared  for.  Or  possibly  the  mother 
is  no  longer  living,  and  the  father  needs  a 
house-keeper.  Here  is  work  that  our  girls 
can  do,  work  which  they  have  been  trained 
to  do,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  to  stay  home 
and  do  it  when  once  they  learn  proper  meth- 
ods. That  desire,  which  every  girl  has,  "to 
do  things  on  her  own"  will  be  satisfied;  she 
will  feel  that  she  is  doing  something  that  is 
really  worth  while  and  we  have  helped  her 
to  build  up  ideals  that  are  fine  and  true  and 
noble. 

I  believe  that  a  real  challenge  was  given 
Schools  for  the  Blind  when  Dr.  O.  R.  Yoder, 
Assistant  Medical  Superintendent,  Ypsilanti 
State  Hospital,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  spoke  at 
the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  National  Education 
Association  last  June.  He  was  not  speaking 
directly  to  educators  for  the  blind,  but  surely 
his  words  deserve  much  consideraion  by  us. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "The  Role  of 
Home  Economics  in  a  Mental  Hygiene  Pro- 
gram." He  said  in  part,  "We  are  now  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  a  personality 
through  some  process  which  will  enable  the 
individual  to  become  an  effective  social  being. 
In  mental  hygiene  we  are  definitely  interested 
in  how  an  individual  responds  to  his  social 
group  or  to  a  situation;  what  he  thinks,  his 
habits  of  food  and  dress  and  moral  conduct 
are  determined  by  what  we  might  determine 
a  proper  behavior  pattern.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter place  to  stimulate  a  proper  behavior  pat- 
tern in  our  children  than  in  the  department 
of  Home  Economics.  The  very  nature  of  the 
subject  itself  is  one  in  which  there  must  be 
cooperation  between  teachers  and  parents, 
physicians,  and  social  agencies,  and  everyone 
interested  in  human  welfare." 
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THE  WAYS  IN  WHICH  A  COURSE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
MAY  BENEFIT  THE  CHILD 

Lola  E.  Bloss 

Michigan  School  for  the   Bhnd,   Lansing,   Michigan 


In  discussing  the  ways  in  which  a  course 
in  Home  Economics  can  benefit  a  child,  I 
prefer  to  discuss  the  more  subtle  side  first. 
I  remember  when  taking  my  first  Home 
Economics  courses  in  college,  that  one  of 
the  first  requisites  that  was  stressed  for  a 
good  home  economics  teacher  was  to  under- 
stand the  child, — to  be  a  friend  to  him.  Be- 
cause of  our  informal  classes,  smaller  groups 
and  kinds  of  subject  matter  that  we  study 
home  economics  lends  itself  to  individual  de- 
velopment. Our  students  express  themselves 
freely,  then  in  turn  the  teacher  is  more  free 
to  express  herself. 

When  we  have  our  units  on  meal  planning 
and  serving,  entertaining  or  hospitality,  fami- 
ly relationsips  and  personality  development, 
all  kinds  of  questions  come  up.  Some  on  very 
personal  subjects  relating  to  social  and  emo- 
tional adjustment.  We  always  try  to  answer 
these  questions  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
giving  them  the  best  authority  possible  and 
often  by  giving  illustrations  of  some  of  our 
own  personal  experiences  that  seem  close  to 
theirs.  This  gives  the  child  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  poise.  Knowledge  of  social 
usage  is  closely  related  to  social  adjustment 
and  social  hygiene.  An  adolescent  has  a  feel- 
ing of  self  confidence  and  security  in  a  new 
situation  when  he  knows  the  correct  thing 
to  do. 

When  I  read  the  girls  articles  on  etiquette 
for  high  school  girls  and  boys,  the  interest 
is  very  keen.  We  have  a  book  called,  "Behave 
Yourself"  which  they  like  very  much.  The 
subjects  never  grow  old.  We  have  another 
book  which  is  closely  related  to  the  clothing 
units,  "Every  Girl  Can  Be  Goodlooking"  in 
which  the  girls  are  very  interested.  This  of 
course,  is  a  part  of  a  girl's  personality  devel- 
opment. She  becomes  more  interested  in  her 
appearance,  how  she  dresses,  and  looks,  and 
what  other  people  think  of  her. 


In  working  out  projects  as  we  do  the  girls 
learn  cooperation,  develop  initiative  and  orig- 
inality, persistence,  response  to  difificulty, 
influence  or  leadership  ability,  and  open- 
mindedness.  They  learn  to  take  responsibil- 
ity. One  of  the  greatest  of  aims  of  the  girls 
in  my  food  classes  is  to  be  able  to  plan,  pre- 
pare, and  serve  a  meal  without  any  assist- 
ance whatsoever  from  me. 

Therefore  personality  is  being  developed 
in  the  home  economics  classes  through  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  desirable  qualities  are 
practised.  This  is  also  character  education. 
Thorndike  and  his  colleagues  have  shown 
that  the  same  laws  of  learning  apply  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  subtler  phases  of  person- 
ality as  to  academic  achievement. 

I  might  summarize  the  above  by  saying 
that  courses  in  Home  Economics  help  the 
child  to  develop  socially  and  emotionally,  and 
help  in  the  development  of  personality. 

Now,  for  the  more  practical  side  of  the 
home  economics   training. 

The  work  in  clothing  gives  the  girls  an 
understanding  of  textiles,  how  to  care  for 
the  different  materials,  and  teaches  them  how 
to  sew  and  plan  their  clothes.  Even  if  they 
do  not  make  them,  they  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  They  will  enjoy  taking  care  of  their 
clothes  and  planning  and  buying  them.  The 
closely  related  subjects  of  handwork  such  as 
weaving,  crocheting,  and  knitting  give  them 
information  and  knowledge  which  is  an  asset 
for  profitable  use  of  leisure  time.  The  sweat- 
ers that  our  girls  made  last  winter  were  plan- 
ned and  started  in  class  but  finished  during 
their  leisure  time  in  the  dormitory.  It  was 
a  very  usual  scene  to  see  them  sitting  in 
their  Girl  Reserve  sitting  room  in  a  group 
knitting  or  crocheting.  Our  units  in  house- 
hold furnishings  and  furniture  arrangement 
gives   them  an   interest   in  planning  and  ar- 
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ranging  their  own  rooms  and  helping  at 
home.  One  of  our  senior  girls  of  last  year 
made  a  candle  wick  bed  spread.  When  she 
went  home  she  planned  and  made  a  complete 
outfit  for  her  own  room.  She  made  a  dress- 
ing table  of  orange  crates  with  a  candle  wick 
apron,   a  bedspread,   and  curtains   to   match. 

The  work  and  practice  that  they  received 
in  budgeting  gives  them  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  a  dollar.  Our  girls  are  handicapped  some- 
what when  it  comes  to  buying  materials  and 
groceries  because  they  are  bought  by  the 
purchasing  department.  However  we  do  visit 
markets  and  stores  to  find  out  prices  and  do 
plan  budgets. 

Through  the  work  in  nutrition  and  meal 
planning  they  learn  the  laws  of  health  which 
they  can  apply  to  themselves  and  which  very 
often  carry  over  to  their  homes  making  for 
better  health  and  incidentally  happiness. 

The  skills  a  girl  acquires  through  her  prac- 
tice in  food  preparation  and  household  man- 
agement enables  the  blind  girl  to  take  her 
place  in  the  home  beside  her  sighted  sister, 
where  she  becomes  a  useful  happy  member 
of  the  family.  When  a  blind  girl  is  educated 
in  a  boarding  school  where  everything  is 
done  for  her,  she  is  likely  to  become  disin- 
terested in  house  work.  When  she  returns 
home  with  nothing  much  to  do,  time  hangs 
heavily  on  her  hands. 

Every  girl  is  a  potential  home  maker.  The 
majority  of  our  girls  do  not  marry,  but  even 
if  they  do  not,  nevertheless  they  are  home 
makers — they  may  be  helpers  in  the  home, 
they  may  assume  the  management  in  the 
home  while  their  mother  or  sisters  go  out  into 
the  commercial  world.  But  in  spite  of  their 
handicap  some  of  our  girls  do  marry  and 
become  better  home  makers  because  of  their 
home  economics  training.  Or  our  girls  may 
go  out  and  help  in  other  people's  homes. 
Several  of  our  girls  do  house  work  very  suc- 
cessfully. In  some  instances  boys  with  home 
economics  training  have  become  the  home 
makers,  while  the  wife  or  mother  goes  out  to 
earn  the  living. 


Girls  with  home  economics  training  can 
work  at  work  that  is  closely  related  to  house 
work  such  as  taking  care  of  children,  demon- 
strating, etc.  Last  winter  I  read  an  article 
in  one  of  our  home  economics  magazines 
about  a  girl  who  was  demonstrating  electric 
cookery  successfully.  They  can  work  in  pub- 
lic eating  places,  washing  dishes  and  prepar- 
ing vegetables  for  salads,  etc.  The  girls  who 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  cloth- 
ing and  crafts  branch  of  home  economics 
can  work  in  specialty  shops  under  supervision. 

Even  if  a  girl  has  been  educated, — we'll 
say  in  music,  and  is  very  successful,  her  home 
economics  training  will  be  invaluable.  She 
knows  how  to  appear  in  public,  particularly 
our  girls  because  they  are  unable  to  observe 
other  girls.  She  has  a  better  understanding  of 
home  and  home  problems.  She  has  an  inter- 
est in  clothes,  in  food,  and  the  related  sub- 
jects. Home  Economics  can  become  a  hobby 
or  an  avocation  to  her.  Sometimes  our  girls 
earn  their  board  and  room  while  going  to 
school  or  building  a  career  in  a  home  by  doing 
housework. 

Then  the  ways  in  which  the  courses  in 
home  economics  benefits  the  students  might 
be  listed  thus: 

1.  Helps  them  to  adjust  socially  and  men- 
tally. 

2.  It  develops  personality  and  builds  char- 
acter. 

3.  Makes  for  better  health. 

4.  It   develops  ability  to  plan,   to  choose, 
or  make  clothes,  and  care  for  them. 

5.  It  might  become  a  vocation  or  an  avo- 
cation. 

6.  It   trains   the   child   for   worthy   use   of 
leisure  time. 

7.  It  develops  home  makers. 

8.  It  helps  students  to  live  useful,  happy 
lives  in  their  home  and  communities. 

May  I  add — the  girls  who  really  become 
eflficient  and  capable  are  the  ones  who  take 
home  economics  year  after  year. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Bhnd 

S.  M.  Green 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  is  most  fortunate  for  the  workers  for 
the  blind  to  know  that  at  this  time  especially 
there  is  renewed  interest  in  the  problems  of 
vocational  training  for  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  that  the  general  public  itself 
is  more  interested  in  these  problems  than 
before.  The  St.  Louis  Association  for  Voca- 
tional Guidance  met  in  St.  Louis  on  May  13 
and  14,   1938. 

I  consider  some  history  not  amiss  at  this 
particular  juncture  in  our  thoughts  about 
vocational  guidance.  From  the  paper  read  by 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  in  1906  on  "The  Ex- 
perimental Station  for  the  Trade  Training  of 
the  Blind,"  the  one  entitled  "A  Business 
Course  an  Essential  Part  of  the  Curriculum 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  read  at  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  in  1907  by  A.  G.  Cowgill,  the  paper 
"Graduates  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
their  Needs,"  given  by  C.  F.  Eraser  in  1907 
to  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  through  other  papers 
prepared  by  those  interested  in  vocational 
training  for  the  bhnd,  heads  of  schools,  or- 
ganizations, and  agencies  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  including  the  papers  of  H.  W. 
McManaway,  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind,  on  "How  Can  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind  Take  Advantage  of  the  Vocational 
Training  Provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education?"  and  of  L.  M.  Wal- 
lace on  "A  National  Vocational  Institute 
for  the  Blind"  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
structors for  the  Blind  in  1920,  down  to  the 
present  able  address  by  Dr.  Lee,  we  have 
found  this  subject  of  vital  interest  to  this 
group  of  educators. 

Time  Limits  to  Highlights 

We  are  glad  that  there  is  such  a  present 
current  interest  in  this  matter  which  means 
so    much    to    our    blind    pupils.     The    music 


rooms  of  our  schools  have  seen  the  protests 
of  our  much  misplaced  mechanic-minded  pu- 
pils who  are  not  music-minded. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  continue  the 
splendid  work  begun  by  Dr.  O  H.  Burritt, 
of  Overbrook,  who  crystallized  for  our  bene- 
fit his  study  of  this  topic  and  suggested  the 
personal  analysis  schedule  and  special  apti- 
tude tests.  We  wish  to  make  this  study  of 
practical  benefit  to  all  of  us  rather  than  a 
compilation  of  statistics.  From  the  question- 
naires received  from  the  various  schools,  day 
classes  for  the  blind,  (industrial  blind)  in  this 
country,  Canada,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  I 
found  much  gainful  information  from  which 
I   have  deduced  these  practical  suggestions: 

First  we  must  repeat  that  fuller  cooperation 
between  schools  and  organizations  for  the 
adult  blind  is  essential  in  placing  blind  youths 
and  adults  trained  for  specific  activities. 
Those  of  marked  ability  and  ambition  are 
our  easiest  problems.  It  is  with  the  average 
pupils  to  whom  our  most  far-reaching  efforts 
should  be  directed. 

Second,  are  we  giving  ample  training  to 
acquaint  our  pupils  with  the  fields  they  might 
enter?  For  instance,  in  the  placement  of 
pupils  in  federal  stands,  how  many  of  our 
schools  give  a  course  in  salesmanship? 
Talks  by  successful  blind  business  men  who 
relate  special  difficulties  in  pursuit  of  their 
occupation  are  of  benefit. 

Third,  we  would  suggest  that  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Committee  of  each  school 
be  made  up  not  only  of  teachers  but  also  of 
housemothers  and  supervisors  as  these  two 
latter  groups  often  have  more  opportunities 
for  noting  in  detail  the  aptitudes  of  our 
pupils. 

While  the  set-up  and  environment  of  each 
school   varies,   I   am   mentioning   specific   in- 
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stances  of  training  that  the  general  public 
may  understand  the  problems  of  the  voca- 
tionally-trained blind  as  well  as  invite  their 
cooperation  in  the  employment  of  these 
trained  blind.  These  instances  are  mentioned 
to  invite  suggestions  from  other  schools  and 
organizations.  Our  school  has  held  open 
house  programs  for  various  women's  clubs 
of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  and  for  various  so- 
ciology classes  from  the  high  schools  and 
Washington  and  St.  Louis  Universities  of 
the  city.  Pupils  of  our  violin  classes  have 
played  solos  at  five  different  churches  this 
past  year. 

Among  new  fields  of  activity  for  the  blind 
person  I  am  suggesting  amateur  broadcaster, 
radio  announcer,  original  program  maker, 
and  radio  play  producer.  By  way  of  suggest- 
ing and  not  of  boasting  I  am  saying  that  our 
school  produced  an  original  play  over  the 
radio  which  was  noted  with  praise  by  the  Na- 


tional Department  of  Education  with  publi- 
cation of  picture  and  procedure  in  School 
Life,  the  national  publication  for  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  newer  fields  mentioned  by  other 
schools  are:  Electrician,  machinist,  physical 
education  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  jour- 
nalist, freight  depot  worker,  dancing  instruc- 
tor, manager  of  a  chain  of  gas  stations,  so- 
cial service  worker,  floriculturist,  beautician, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  green  house  assistant, 
auto  mechanic,  physio-therapist,  psychiatrist, 
music  arranger,  manager  of  a  shoe  shop,  re- 
frigerator engineer,  and  W.  P.  A.  Braille 
transcriber. 

With  these  new  kinds  of  work  for  which 
our  pupils  may  be  preoared,  including  the 
already  known  telephone  switchboard  and 
dictaphone  the  Vocational  Guidance  Com- 
mittee of  each  school  will  find  ample  exercise 
in  discovering  the  abilities  of  our  blind  pupils. 


S.  M.  Green,  Chairman 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Dr.  Louise  Wilber 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

Miss  Olive  Prine 
Faribault,  Minnesota 

Miss  Dorothy  Post 
Staunton,  Virginia 
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ADDITIONAL  COURSES  OF  STUDY  (continued  from  page  252) 


Basketry  Course  No.  1 
OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A    pupil    satisfactorily    completing    this    course    of    study    is    en- 
titled   to    1    unit    of    high    school    credit. 


Pupil's  Record 

Name    

Age    

Date  of  entry 

Date  of  Completion 


Project 
No. 

1.  Sort  75  lbs.  of  willows,  90  per  cent  correct 

2.  Make  4  square  bottoms  of  willow  8"  long,  6  stakes, 
C   quality. 

3.  Make  3  round  willow  bottoms  6  stakes,  6"  in 
diameter,   C  quality. 

4.  Make  3  round  willow  bottoms  8  stakes,  8"  in 
diameter,   C  quality. 

5.  Make  2  round  willow  waste  baskets  C  quality. 
The  equivalent  in  reed  work  may  be  substituted 
for  one-half  of  this  project. 

6.  Make  4  round  willow  baskets  with  handles  built 
in,  C  quality.  The  equivalent  in  reed  work  may 
be  substituted  for  one-half  of  this  project. 

7.  Make  3  oval  willow  bottoms  to  fit  a  form, 
C  quality. 

8.  Complete  8  oval  willow  baskets,  market  or  auto 
C  quality.  The  equivalent  in  reed  work  may  be 
substituted   for   one-fourth    of   this    project. 

9.  Split  and  plane  30  lbs.  of  skein,  80  per  cent  of 
the   willows   making   full   length   skein. 

10.  Do  10  periods  of  miscellaneous  shop  work  as 
directed  by  the  instructor,  such  as  the  irregular 
jobs  common  to  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  a  basket  shop. 


Double  Work  Done 

Periods     Good       Fair       Poor 


"A  quality"  products  will  be  given  double  credit  on  this  course  of  study. 


("A  quality"  products  are  worth  the  standard  retail  price.  "B  quality"  products  are 
worth  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  standard  retail  price.  "C  quality"  products  are  worth 
from  60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  standard  retail  price.) 
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Basketry  Course  No,  2  Pupil's  Record 

OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Name    

Age  

Date 

Date  of  Completion. 


A   pupil   satisfactorily   completing    this    course   of   study   is    en-  Date   of   entry 

titled   to  two  units   of   high   school    credit    and    a   certificate   of 

workmanship. 


Project  Double  Work  Done 

No.  Periods 

1.  Prepare  material  and  complete  14  A  quality  round 
baskets  as  follows: 

4  waste  baskets,  handles  built  in.  

2  clothes  baskets,  handles  recessed  or  built  in 

2  market  baskets.  

1  feed  basket,  medium  size,  heavy  market  handles 

1  large  feed  basket  with  twisted  willow  or  reed 

handles.  

2  hampers  with  lids.  

2  baskets  made  to  special  specifications.  

2.  Prepare  material  and  complete  24  A  quality  oval 
baskets  as  follows: 

3  No.  3  market  baskets.  

3  No.  2  market  baskets.  

2  No.  1  market  baskets.  

3  No.  3  auto  baskets.  

3  No.  2  auto  baskets.  

3  No.  1  auto  baskets.  

3  clothes  baskets.  

1  dog  or  cat  basket.  

3  baskets  made  to  special  specifications.  

3.  Prepare  material  and  complete  20  A  quality  square 
baskets  as  follows: 

2  No.  2  market  baskets.  

3  No.  3  auto  baskets.  

3  No.  2  auto  baskets.  

2  small  clothes  baskets  with  market  handles.  

2  medium  or  large   clothes   baskets,   handles  re- 
cessed or  built  in.                                                                

3  hampers  with  lids.  

4  baskets  made  to  special  specifications.  

4.  Make  market  and  auto  baskets  for  40  period.  Concerning  this  project  write  a  paper, 
making  clear  the  following  points:  (a)  weight  of  material,  (b)  weight  of  entire  pro- 
duction, (c)  per  cent  of  waste  in  manufacturing,  (d)  retail  price  of  entire  production, 
(e)  cost  of  material,  (f)  selling  cost,  (g)  margin  of  labor  compensation. 
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Broom  Making  Course  No.  1                                           Pupil's  Record 
OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Name    


A   pupil   satisfactorily    completing   this    course    of   study    is    en-  Date   of   entry 

titled   to    1    unit   of   high   school    credit. 


Age 
Date 
Date  of  Completion. 


Project  Double             Work  Done 

No.  Periods    Good       Fair       Poor 

1.    Sort  250  lbs.  of  broom  corn  from  bale,  picking  out 

warehouse  corn,  80  per  cent  correct.  , 


2.  Comb  250  lbs.  of  broom  corn. 

3.  Clip  125  lbs.  of  cover  corn. 

4.  Break  out  butts  and  comb  100  lbs.  of  cover  corn. 

5.  Shake  and  draft  to  proper  lengths  100  lbs.  of  cover 
corn. 

6.  Top  down  and  cut  to  length  125  lbs.  of  filler. 

7.  Tie  4  doz.  brooms,  1  doz.  each  of  4  sizes,  C  quality 
or  better. 

8.  Sew  4  doz.  brooms  C  quality  or  better. 

9.  Trim  and  label  4  doz.  brooms. 

10.  Do  10  periods  of  miscellaneous  shop  work  as  di- 
rected by  the  instructor,  such  as  the  irregular 
jobs  common  to  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  a  broom  shop. 


"A  quality"  products  will  be  given  double  credit  on  this  course  of  study. 

("A  quality"  products  are  worth  the  standard  retail  price.  "B  quality"  products  are 
worth  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  standard  retail  price.  "C  quality"  products  are  worth  from 
60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  standard  retail  price.) 
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Broom  Making  Course  No.  2                                            Pupil's  Record 
OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Name    


A    pupil    satisfactorily    completing    this    course    of    study    is    en-  Date    of    entry 

titled    to    one    unit    of   high    school    credit    and    a    certificate    of 

workmanship. 


Age 

Date 

Date  of   Completion. 


Project  Double  Work  Done 

No.  Periods 

1.    Sort  400  lbs.  of  broom  corn  from  bale,  picking  out 

warehouse  corn,  90  per  cent  correct.  , 


2.  Comb  400  lbs.  of  broom  corn. 

3.  Clip  200  lbs.  of  cover  corn. 

4.  Break  out  butts  and  comb  175  lbs.  of  cover  corn. 

5.  Shake  and  draft  to  proper  length  175  lbs.  of  cover 
corn. 

6.  Top  down  and  cut  to  length  200  lbs.  of  filler. 

7.  Tie  9  doz.  brooms  A  quality.  2  doz.  each  of  3  sizes 
of  carpet  brooms,  1  doz.  warehouse  brooms,  2  doz. 
whisk  brooms  or  toy  brooms. 

8.  Sew,  trim  and  label  8  doz.  brooms,  and  sew  and 
cap   1   doz.  whisk  brooms,  A  quality. 

9.  Work  200  lbs.  of  broom  corn  into  brooms,  A 
quality.  Your  efficiency  will  be  measured  by  time 
involved  and  the  value  of  the  entire  production. 

10.  Do  20  periods  of  miscellaneous  shop  work  as  di- 
rected by  the  instructor;  such  as  the  irregular  jobs 
common  to  a  private  broom  business. 


"A  quality"  in  this  case  means  the  equivalent  of  the  workmanship   displayed   in  high 
grade  commercial  work. 
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Twist-in-wire  brush  and  mop  making  Course  No.  1  Pupil's  Record 

OHIO   STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Name    

Age   


A    pupil    satisfactorily    completing    this    course    of    study    is    en-  Date    of   entry 

titled  to  oue-half   unit  of   high  school   credit. 

Date  of  Completion. 


Project  Double  Work  Done 

No.  Periods     Good        Fair        Poor 

1.    Prepare   the   material   and  make  6   dish   mops,    B 

quality.  


2.  Prepare   the  material  and  make  6  wet  mops,    B 
quality. 

3.  Prepare  the  material  and  make  3  dust  mops,   B 
quality. 

4.  Prepare   the  material  and  make  4  hand   dusters, 
B  quality. 

5.  Prepare  the  material  and  make  4  baseboard  mops, 
B  quality. 

6.  Prepare  the  material  and  make  3  clothes  brushes, 
B  quality. 

7.  Prepare    the    material    and    make    3    toilet    bowl 
brushes,  B  quality. 

8.  Prepare   the   material   and  make   3   hair   brushes, 
B  quality. 

9.  Prepare   the  material  and  make   3  bath  brushes, 
B  quality. 

10.    Do  5  periods  of  miscellaneous  shop  work  as  di- 
rected  by   the   instructor. 


"A  quality"  products  will  be  given  double  credit  on  this  course  of  study. 

("A  quality"  products  are  worth  the  standard  retail  price.    "B  quality"  products  are 
worth  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  standard  retail  price.) 
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Twist-in-wire  brush  and  mop  making  Course  No.  2                        Pupil's  Record 
OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Name    


Age   

A   pupil   satisfactorily   completing   this   course   of   study    is    en-  Date    of   entry 

titled    to    one    unit    of    high    school    credit    and    a    certificate    of 

workmanship.  t-\    ^^  r    /—  i    i- 

Date  of  Completion. 


Project  Double             Work  Done 

No.  Periods 

1.    Assemble  handles,  prepare  material  and  make  24 

wet  mops,  A  quality.  , 


2.  Prepare  material  and  make  24  dish  mops,  A 
quality. 

3.  Drill  handles,  prepare  material  and  make  24  base- 
board or  bathroom  mops,  A  quality. 

4.  Assemble  handles,  prepare  material  and  make  24 
dust  mops,  A  quality. 

5.  Prepare  material  and  make  12  hand  dusters,  A 
quality. 

6.  Prepare  material  and  make  24  toilet  bowl  brushes, 
A  quality. 

7.  Prepare  material  and  make  24  clothes  brushes,  A 
quality. 

8.  Prepare  material  and  make  24  hair  brushes,  A 
quality. 

9.  Prepare  material  and  make  24  bath  brushes,  A 
quality. 

10.  Do  20  periods  of  work  in  the  development  of  new 
articles,  improved  designs  and  production  methods. 

11.  Calculate  the  material  cost  and  manufacturing 
time  in  4  of  the  above  projects. 

12.  Design  and  make  a  new  twist-in-wire  article.  Con- 
cerning which,  write  a  paragraph  including  the 
following  points  in  detail;  name,  use,  measure- 
ments,   cost   of  material,   and   outstanding   merit. 
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Cane  seating  Course  No.  1 
OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A    pupil    satisfactorily    completing    this    course    of    study    is    en- 
titled  to   one   unit   of  high   school   credit. 


Pupil's  Record 

Name    

Age   

Date  of  entry 

Date  of  Completion 


Project 
No. 


Double  Work  Done 

Periods    Good       Fair       Poor 


1.  Do  2  square  frames  with  string,  honey-comb  de- 
sign, 6  mistakes  allowed. 

2.  Do  2  rectangular  frames  with  string,  honey-comb 
design,  6  mistakes  allowed. 

3.  Do  2  bell  shaped  frames  with  string,  honey-comb 
design,  6  mistakes  allowed. 

4.  Do  2  round  frames  with  string,  honey-comb   de- 
sign, 6  mistakes  allowed. 

5.  Do    1   rectangular  frame   with   cane,   honey-comb 
design,  4  mistakes  allowed. 

6.  Do   1   bell   shaped  frame  with  cane,  honey-comb 
design,  4  mistakes  allowed. 

7.  Do  2  round  frames  or  chairs  with  cane,  honey- 
comb design,  4  mistakes  allowed. 


8.  Do  2  stools  or  frames  with  fiat  reed,  hickory  splint 
design,  displaying  workmanship  at  least  two- 
thirds  as  good  as  the  average  commercial  job. 


9.  Do  2  stools  or  frames  with  oval  pith  reed,  log- 
cabin  design,  displaying  workmanship  at  least 
two-thirds  as  good  as  the  average  commercial  job. 


10.  Do  2  stools  or  frames  with  cane,  Delaware  design, 
displaying  workmanship  at  least  two-thirds  as 
good  as  the  average  commercial  job. 


11.  Do  2  stools  or  frames  with  fiber  reed,  rush  design, 
displaying  workmanship  at  least  two-thirds  as 
good  as  the  average  commercial  job. 


Small  frames,  such  as  those  used  in  children's  chairs,  should  be  used  in  this  course. 
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Cane  seating  Course  No.  2                                              Pupil's  Record 
OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Name    


A.are 


A   pupil    satisfactorily    completing    this    course    of    study    is    en-                  Date  of    entry 

titled    to    one    unit   of    high    school    credit    and    a    certificate    of 

workmanship.                                                                                                                         ta    ^  r  r~            i    i- 

Date  of  Lompletion. 


Project  Double  Work  Done 

No.  Periods 

1.    Cane  1   square  chair  seat  or  large  frame,  honey- 
comb  design,  A   quality.  , 


2.  Cane  4  rectangular  chair  seats  or  large  frames  of 
different  proportions  and  different  hole  spacing, 
honey-comb  design,  A  quality. 

3.  Cane  6  bell  shaped  chair  seats  or  large  frames  of 
different  proportions  and  different  hole  spacing, 
honey-comb  design,  A  quality. 

4.  Cane  6  round  chair  seats  or  large  frames  of  dif- 
ferent hole  spacing,  honey-comb  design,  A  quality. 

5.  Do  6  chair  seats  or  large  frames  with  flat  reed, 
hickory  splint  design,  A  quality. 

6.  Do  6  chair  seats  or  large  frames  with  oval  pith 
reed,  log-cabin  design,  A  quality. 

7.  Cane  6  chair  seats  or  large  frames,  Delaware 
design,  A  quality. 

8.  Do  4  chair  seats  or  frames  with  fiber  reed,  rush 
design,  A  quality. 

9.  Remove  10  pressed  seats,  4  by  the  water  method, 
6  by  the  steam  method,  and  refill  the  same  with 
cane  webbing,  A  quality. 

10.  Calculate  the  standard  retail  price,  the  cost  of 
material,  and  the  manufacturing  time  for  each  of 
the  above  projects. 


"A  quality"  in  this  case  means  the  equivalent  of  the  workmanship  displayed  in  high 
grade  commercial  work. 
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OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
GENERAL  MECHANICS 

Outline  of  Principal  Operations  in  Automobile  Engine  Repair 
I.    TO  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY  OF  OPERATION. 

A.    Seal  ignition  chamber. 

1.  Grind  valves. 

a.  Remove  cylinder  head  and  valve  cover. 

b.  Adjust   valve  tappets   to   exceed  .010"   clearance,   with    exception   of 
valve-in-head  of  engines. 

c.  Lift  valve  springs  and  remove  valve  keys. 

d.  Clean  and  grind  valves. 

e.  Remove  carbon  from  combustion  chamber. 

f.  Replace  valves  and  valve  keys. 

g.  Clean  and  replace  cylinder  head. 

h.    Adjust  valve  tappets  to  proper  clearance, 
i.     Clean  and  replace  valve  covers. 

2.  Install  piston  rings. 

a.  Remove  oil  pan,  and  if  necessary  remove  cylinder  head. 

b.  Disconnect  rods  and  remove  piston  assembly. 

c.  Remove  old  rings  and  clean  grooves. 

d.  When  necessary  drill  bottom  grooves  for  oil  circulation. 

e.  Check  fit  of  new^  rings  in  ring  grooves. 

f.  Fit  rings  to  cylinder  walls. 

g.  Install  new  rings  on  pistons. 

h.    Clean  and  replace  all  removed  parts. 

3.  Replace  cylinder  head  and  spark  plug  gaskets. 

a.  Remove  necessary  parts  and  clean  machined  faces. 

b.  Coat  new  gaskets  with  E.  P.  transmission  lubricant,  and  install. 

B.  Recondition  fuel  system. 

1.  Clean  screens  and  gas  filters  in  fuel  system. 

2.  Test  for  and  remove  obstructions  in  gasoline  and  suction  lines. 

3.  Test  for  and  correct  leaks  in  fuel  system. 

4.  Recondition  carburetor. 

a.  Clean  jets  and  all  other  fuel  and  air  passages. 

b.  Replace  all  worn  parts. 

c.  Adjust  float  level,  mixture  jets  and  air  valves. 

5.  Correct  leaks  in  intake  manifold. 

a.    Replace  carburetor  and  intake  manifold  gaskets. 

6.  Test  performance  and  correct  faulty  operation  of  fuel  pump  and  vacuum 
tank. 

C.  Recondition  ignition  system. 

1.  Test  for  and  correct  shorts  and  breaks  in  the  primary  circuit. 

2.  Reface  and  adjust  breaker  points. 

3.  Test  condenser  and  ignition  coil,  replace  if  necessary. 

4.  Recondition  automatic  spark  control. 

a.  Eliminate  friction  in  all  moving  parts. 

b.  Replace  springs. 

c.  Eliminate  leaks  in  diaphragm  and  suction  line. 
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(Outline  continued) 

5.  Test  for  and  correct  breaks,  shorts,  and  leaks  in  the  high  voltage  circuit. 

6.  Recondition  spark  plugs. 

a.    Remove,  clean,  adjust  gaps,  test  and  install. 

7.  Properly  time  occurrence  of  spark. 

D.  Time  valves  to  operate  in  proper  relationship  to  the  pistons. 

E.  Recondition  the  oiling  system. 

1.  Recondition  oil  pump. 

a.  Test  for  capacity  and  pressure. 

b.  Replace  worn  parts  if  necessary. 

2.  Clean  oil  screens,  lines,  passages  and  filters. 

a.    Replace  oil  filter  if  necessary. 

3.  Test  for  and  correct  leaks  in  oil  lines. 

4.  Clean  and  adjust  pressure  valves. 


II.    TO  QUIET  MOTOR  PERFORMANCE. 

A.  Eliminate  sharp  detonation  and  pre-ignition. 

1.  Remove  carbon  from  ignition  chamber. 

a.  Remove  cylinder  heads  and  clean  all  machined  surfaces. 

b.  Install  cylinder  heads  and  nevir  gaskets. 

2.  Properly  time  occurrence  of  spark. 

B.  Eliminate  bearing  knocks. 

1.    Adjust  clearance  in  the  main  and  connecting  rod  bearings. 

a.  Remove  oil  pan. 

b.  Remove  bearing  caps  and  clean  oil  passages. 

c.  Remove  proper  number  of  shims  and  install  caps. 

d.  Test  and  key  bearings,  and  install  pan. 

C.  Eliminate  piston  pin  noise. 

1.    Install  new  pins  and  bushings  in  the  pistons  or  connecting  rods,  or  ream 
bushings  and  install  oversize  pins. 

D.  Eliminate  timing  gear  noise. 

1.  Remove  necessary  parts  to  expose  gears. 

2.  Eliminate  excess  clearance  in  gear  mesh. 

a.    Replace  worn  parts,  install  oversize  parts,  or  install  fiber  gears  as 
the  case  demands. 

E.  Eliminate  timing  chain  noise. 

1.    Adjust  timing  chain  clearance. 

a.  When  necessary,  remove  parts  to  expose  chain. 

b.  Remove  half  link  and,  if  not  sufficient,  replace  chain. 

F.  Eliminate  combustion  noise. 

1.  Replace  exhaust  manifold  gaskets. 

2.  Test  exhaust  pipe  and  muffler  for  leaks  and,  if  necessary,  install  new  parts. 
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OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  PupU's  Record 

Hand  Crafts  Name    

Age   


Satisfactory  Completion  Date  of  entry 

Date  of  Completion. 


Project  Number  Work  Done 

No.  Periods    Good       Fair       Poor 

1.  1   Bead  ash  or  pin  tray.  ^  

2.  1  Bead  Napkin  Ring.  

3.  1  Bead  Necklace  and  Bracelet.  

4.  1  Woven  paper  mat.  

5.  1  Woven  paper  tray.  


6.  1    Woven   wastebasket   or   sewing  basket    (crepe 
paper). 

7.  1  Bead  purse. 


OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  PupU's  Record 

Knitting  Course  No.  1  Name    

Age   


Satisfactory  Completion  Date  of  entry 

Date  of  Completion. 


Project  Number  Work  Done 

No.  Periods    Good       Fair       Poor 

1.  Plain  knitting.  

2.  Knit  hangar.  

3.  Learn  purl  stitch — stockinette  stitch.  


4.  Wash  cloth,  using  plain  knitting  and  stockinette 
stitch. 

5.  Learn  to  cast  on  and  bind  off  stitches. 

6.  Learn  ribbing. 

7.  Knit  wash  cloth,  using  ribbing. 

8.  Knit    jiffy    sweater    with    kimono    sleeve,    using 
Germantown  or  knitting  worsted  yarn. 
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OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Pupil's  Record 

Knitting  Course  No.  2  Name    

Age    


Satisfactory   Completion  Date  of  entry 

Date  of  Completion. 


Project  Number  Work  Done 

No.  Periods     Good       Fair       Poor 

1.    Sweater,  ribbing,  stockinette  stitch,  set  in  sleeves, 

Shetland  yarn.  


2.  Child's  sweater. 

3.  Bootees. 

4.  Infant's  mittens. 

5.  Sweater,  using  some  fancy  stitch. 


OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Pupil's  Record 

Crocheting  Course  No.   1  Name    

Age   


Satisfactory   Completion   Date  of  entry 

Date  of  Completion. 


Project  Number           Work  Done 

No.  Periods     Good       Fair       Poor 

1.  Chain  with  rug  filler.  

2.  Single  crochet  with  rug  filler.  , 


3.  Make  one  rug  from  rug  filler  or  rags  using  chains 
and  singles. 

4.  Chains  and  singles  No.  3 — 8  thread. 

5.  Doily,  using  No.  8  thread — chains  and  singles. 

6.  Collar — using  No.   8   thread — chains   and   singles. 

7.  Chains,  singles,  doubles — No.   10-20  thread. 

8.  Collar— No.  20  thread. 

9.  Learn  trebles  and  picots. 

10.    Lace  towel  or  pillowcases,  using  singles — doubles, 
chains,  picots. 
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OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Pupil's  Record 

Crocheting  Course  No.  2  Name    

Age   


Satisfactory  Completion   Date  of  entry 

Date  of  Completion. 


Project  Number           Work  Done 

No.  Periods     Good       Fair       Poor 

1.  Gloves  (mesh)  using  No.  20  or  finer  thread.  

2.  Purse — with  zipper  fastening.  

3.  Infant  sacque.  


4.  Five-piece  lace  luncheon   set  or   three-piece   lace 
chair-back  set. 

5.  Blouse. 

6.  Hat. 

7.  Three-piece  vanity  or  buffet  set. 


NOTE:  The  Ohio  School  uses  with  few  adaptations  the  Home  Economics  courses 
published  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Benjamin  Berinstein 
New  York,  N.Y. 


At  the  last  convention  of  your  association 
held  at  Raleigh  in  1936,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Vocational  Guidance  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
he  was  then  a  member,  a  report  embodying 
a  program  for  the  vocational  guidance  of  blind 
youth  and  recommending  that  your  associa- 
tion cooperate  with  this  Committee  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  from  your  delegates 
to  collaborate  in  carrying  on  the  work.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  at  that  convention 
approving  the  program  and  directing  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  from  your  del- 
egates. Thereafter,  such  a  committee  was 
appointed  with  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
as  Chairman,  and  there  has  been  some  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Green  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Workers 
Association.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report 
to  sketch  what  has  been  done  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Workers  Association  since  the  ap- 
proval of  its  program  at  the  Raleigh  conven- 
tion and  to  present  certain  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  your  consideration. 
This  committee  is  grateful  for  the  opportun- 
ity of  making  this  presentation  to  you. 

Soon  after  the  Raleigh  convention,  this 
Committee,  as  now  constituted,  examined  the 
data  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  sent  to 
the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  the 
public  school  classes  or  systems  where  edu- 
cation for  blind  children  is  provided.  The 
results  of  this  study  were  announced  in  the 
report  submitted  at  the  Toronto  convention. 
This  Committee  in  its  report  at  Toronto  rec- 
ommended, among  other  things,  that,  in  order 
to  test  the  validity  and  efficacy  of  the  pro- 
gram of  vocational  guidance  for  blind  youth, 
experiments  be  set  up  in  at  least  two  residen- 
tial  schools   for   the   blind  under   the   super- 


vision of  this  Committee.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  Toronto  convention  approv- 
ing the  program  of  vocational  guidance  as 
developed  by  this  Committee  and  authorizing 
this  Committee  to  set  up  such  vocational 
guidance  experiments  as  it  might  find  de- 
sirable. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, one  such  experiment  had  been  in  oper- 
ation at  the  school  at  Overbrook  for  one  year, 
having  been  set  up  as  soon  as  the  program 
for  vocational  guidance  had  been  developed 
by  the  Committee.  Dr.  Burritt,  then  the  prin- 
cipal of  this  school,  had  done  the  largest  part 
of  the  work  in  developing  this  program. 
During  the  past  year  the  program,  as  devel- 
oped by  this  Committee,  has  been  taken  to 
seven  residential  schools,  namely,  those  lo- 
cated at  Watertown,  Mass.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  visited  each 
of  these  schools  and  explained  the  program 
in  detail  to  the  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers  and  students  and  in  the  course  of 
these  visits  held  personal  interviews  with 
nearly  one  hundred  young  people  being  edu- 
cated in  these  schools.  Wherever  the  Chair- 
man went,  he  was  most  cordially  received 
and  every  assistance  wes  accorded  him  in 
carrying  on  his  work.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  program  by  superintendents 
and  teachers.  As  might  be  expected,  an  en- 
thusiastic response  came  from  the  students 
who  quite  naturally  are  concerned  with  the 
necessity  of  determining  upon  occupations 
by  means  of  which  they  can  hope  to  support 
themselves. 

The  Committee  would  emphasize  particu- 
larly the  methods  which  have  been  employed 
in   furthering  the   developments  which   have 
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been  briefly  outlined  herewith.  The  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee  has  served  continu- 
ously in  that  capacity  since  his  appointment 
in  the  autumn  of  1934  when  the  Committee 
was  organized.  The  Committee  was  without 
official  funds  to  promote  its  work  until  at 
Toronto  in  1937  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  voted  $200 
for  its  uses.  This  fund  has  been  used  by  the 
Chairman  principally  for  the  purpose  of  travel 
and  is  now  exhausted.  The  marked  response 
which  has  resulted  from  the  Committee's 
efforts  following  personal  interviews  by  the 
Chairman  with  key  officials,  and  particularly 
following  the  personal  visits  of  the  Chairman 
to  the  schools  above  mentioned  has  been 
most  encouraging  and  has  convinced  the 
Committee  that  such  visits  should  be  ex- 
tended. The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has 
given  time  and  effort  without  compensation 
with  the  hope  that  the  worth  of  the  suggested 
program  could  be  demonstrated  by  means  of 
these  visits  and  he  has  been  encouraged  in 
this  hope  by  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  further 
progress  is  dependent  largely  on  the  factor 
7  /  of  more  personal  visits  to  schools  by  an  in- 
X  formed  and  interested  representative,  prefer- 
ably a  blind  person  who  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  attain  self  support  in  some  call- 
.  ing  not  directly  associated  with  work  for  the 
\blind. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  thus  far  been 
attempted,  it  is  expected  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year  eight  of  our 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  (four  private 
schools  receiving  State  aid  and  four  State 
schools)  will  be  experimenting  with  the  pro- 
gram developed  by  this  Committee.  The 
number  of  cooperating  schools  should,  how- 
ever, be  added  to  in  order  that  the  principles 
which  are  being  advocated  by  the  Committee 
may  take  firm  and  permanent  form. 

A  very  necessary  part  of  this  program  is 
the  linking  of  the  work  in  the  schools  with 
the  work  of  those  agencies  for  the  adult  blind 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  place  and  follow 
up  the  graduates  of  the  schools.  Attention 
was  given  to  this  matter  in  each  of  the  schools 
visited  and  in  most  cases  situations  exist 
which  make  entirely  possible  the  carrying 
out  of  the  program  as  announced.  This  Com- 
mittee is  giving  attention  to  the  completion 


of  arrangements  wherever  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  the  schools  visited,  so  that  the  boys 
and  girls  graduating  from  these  schools  may 
pass  smoothly  into  placement  or  further 
training,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  so  that  the 
drifting  and  consequent  loss  of  morale  now 
prevalent  may  cease.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  gradu- 
ates of  schools  for  the  blind  can  become 
successful  financially  any  more  than  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  all  graduates  of  schools 
for  the  seeing.  We  must  deal  with  each  in- 
dividual and  meet  his  problem  as  best  we 
may,  bearing  in  mind  that  inevitably  there 
will  be  some  in  each  class  for  whom  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  and  who  must  therefore 
remain  charges  upon  their  relatives  or  the 
community.  We  think  it  may  well  be  that 
most  of  those  for  whom  financial  success  is 
found  to  be  impossible,  will  be  the  victims 
of  other  handicaps  in  addition  to  their  blind- 
ness, major  handicaps  which  present  prob- 
lems far  less  susceptible  of  solution  than 
those  presented  by  blindness. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  a  few  concepts 
considered  by  this  Committee  to  be  funda- 
mental if  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind 
is  to  be  effective. 

1.  Vocational  guidance  is  a  process  which  ^ 
is  necessarily  involved  in  and  linked  up  with 
all  of  the  other  processes  of  education. 

2.  There  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  vocation  or  vocations  for  the  blind.  By 
each  individual  that  vocation  must  be  selected 
which  is  best  suited  to  his  personality  and  his 
aptitudes.  Whether  any  other  blind  person 
has  ever  followed  a  particular  vocation  will 
have  no  bearing  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  blind  person  entering  it,  except  as  the  blind 
person  entering  such  occupation  may  gain 
confidence  from  personal  contact  with  a  per- 
son who  has  followed  it.  However,  no  blind 
person  should  be  urged  to  enter  an  occupa>^. 
tion  because  some  other  blind  person  has 
succeeded  in  it  and  no  blind  person  should  "" 
be  deterred  from  entering  an  occupation  be- 
cause some  other  blind  person  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  it.  The  whole  problem  must  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  the  individual  and  not 
otherwise. 
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3.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  blind 
persons  who  have  been  successful  in  earning 
their  living  in  competition  with  the  seeing 
must  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  problems  of 
individual  blind  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools. 
The  sympathetic  tie  which  exists  among 
blind  people  may  be  counted  on  to  inspire 
ambition  and  confidence  in  blind  boys  and 
girls  as  no  urging  of  superintendents  and 
teachers  is  likely  to  do  and  this,  despite  the 
fact  that  superintendents  and  teachers  always 
have  been  putting  forth  every  efifort  to  ac- 
complish  this   result. 

4.  The  dignity  of  all  vocations  must  be 
constantly  emphasized.  The  blind  girl  who 
takes  care  of  a  home  or  contributes  to  the 
taking  care  of  a  home  is  just  as  effective  and 
useful  a  citizen  as  the  girl  who  obtains  a  po- 
sition in  an  oflFice.  Though  her  compensa- 
tion does  not  necessarily  come  in  dollars  and 
cents,  she  is  doing  a  woman's  part  just  as 
many  millions  of  seeing  women  are  doing  it 
and  very  often  she  makes  it  possible  for  a 
seeing  person  to  enter  some  gainful  occupa- 
tion. A  blind  man  assisting  his  father  in  a 
poultry,  dairy,  shoe  repairing  or  other  busi- 
ness or  occupation  is  just  as  effective  as  he 
would  be  working  for  someone  else  and  re- 
ceiving dollars  and  cents  for  his  work. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  your  as- 
sociation appropriate  a  suitable  sum,  say  $200, 
for  the  continuance  of  this  work  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  the  same  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  cooperating  committee  of  which 
Mr.  S.  M.  Green  is  Chairman,  and  to  be  avail- 
able upon  requisition  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  clerical  hire,  travel  or  study  by  a  member 
of  his  committe  or  by  such  qualified  person 
or  persons  within  the  membership  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  or  A.  A.  W.  B.  as  he  may  delegate. 


The  committee,  furthermore,  recommends 
that  the  President  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  be  em- 
powered to  confer  with  the  President  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  to  the  end  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  invited  to  co- 
operate with  the  committees  of  the  two  as- 
sociations in  continuing  the  program  of  Vo- 
cational Guidance. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  project  of  at  least 
five  years'  duration  should  be  planned  and 
made  effective  by  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port. If  this  is  done  promptly,  the  Commit- 
tee can  proceed  to  set  up  experiments  in 
other  schools.  It  is  believed  that  at  least 
twelve  more  experiments  should  be  set  up, 
preference  being  given  to  the  South  and  then 
to  the  Middle  West.  A  careful  study  of  rec- 
ords now  used  by  the  schools  leading  to  the 
preparation  of  suitable  record  forms  of  all 
kinds  must  be  made  but  cannot  be  under- 
taken unless  the  committee  is  assured  of 
financial  support  for  a  sufficient  time  to  make 
possible  the  securing  of  proper  clerical  as- 
sistance and  of  a  period  of  study  long  enough 
to  insure  completion  of  the  task.  In  addition 
a  program  for  the  vocational  guidance  of  the 
adult  blind  remains  to  be  developed  and 
tested.  Such  a  program  will  affect  not  only 
those  who  have  become  blind  in  adult  life, 
but  those  as  well  who  have  been  graduated 
from  our  schools  without  having  had  the 
benefit    of    a    vocational    guidance    program. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  earnestly 
hope  that  you  will  approve  of  what  has  thus 
far  been  attempted  and  that  you  will  encour- 
age the  Committee  to  further  effort  and  ac- 
complishment by  helping  to  provide  that  sup- 
port without  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  on. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Benjamin     Berinstein 
Albert  G.  Cowgill 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PLACEMENT  AGENCIES, 

COMMISSIONS,  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE 

TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  PUPILS 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute,  Toronto,  Canada 


Throughout  the  ages  of  man's  existence, 
physical  sight  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
principal  requisites  for  normal  existence. 
Those  deprived  of  sight  have  always  been 
confronted  with  serious  problems,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  which,  in  a  world  or- 
ganized for  sighted  people,  is  the  development 
of  the  ability  to  work  and  earn. 

Developments  in  services  for  sightless 
people  have  almost  wholly  occurred  during 
the  past  two  centuries  and  more  particularly 
during  the  last  75  years.  Even  today,  with 
all  our  achievements  in  this  broad  field,  we 
can  see  in  many  directions  services  which 
could  be  improved  and  made  more  effective. 

Modern  activities  on  behalf  of  sightless 
people  may  be  classified  in  many  divisions 
in  accordance  with,  on  the  one  hand,  nature 
or  importance  and,  on  the  other  hand,  age 
groups  involved.  Education  of  the  juvenile 
and  youthful  blind  was  one  of  the  first  ser- 
vices to  be  developed  but  this  was  rapidly 
followed  by  training  and  employment  activi- 
ties and  ameliorative  services  of  many  kinds. 

In  the  main,  however,  we  make  two  main 
divisions  in  work  for  the  blind.  First,  aca- 
demic and  technical  education  of  the  juvenile 
and  youthful  blind,  and,  second,  training,  em- 
ployment, library  and  other  services  for  the 
adult  blind.  The  reasons  for  this  division  in 
the  service  field  arising  and  existing  for  so 
long,  may  be  well  understood  by  all  who 
study  the  history  of  developments.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  tremendous  problems  facing  any 
one  group  in  which  any  pioneer  worker  might 
be  particularly  interested  seem  more  than 
sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  time  and  energy 
available  without  generalizing  in  the  broader 
and  seemingly  indeterminate  realm  of  need. 
Hence,  in  too  many  quarters,  a  distinct  di- 
vision of  interest  and  concern  has  continued 


to  exist  between  organized  academic  and 
technical  services  for  the  youthful  blind  as 
against  services  for  adults. 

It  is  only  through  a  definite  recognition 
and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  rela- 
tionships between  the  problems  of  these  two 
groups  that  we  can  undertake  to  devise  a 
closer  liaison  for  the  benefit  of  those  who, 
in  the  immutable  scheme  of  man's  existence 
on  earth  must,  through  the  passage  of  years, 
pass  over  any  dividing  line  that  man  may 
impose. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
school  authorities  to  regard  their  sphere  of 
activity  as  more  or  less  sharply  defined  and 
inviolate.  They  have  stressed  the  academic 
for  the  sake  of  necessary  and  highly  desirable 
cultural  and  other  benefits  but  have  conceded 
a  more  or  less  increasingly  important  place 
for  the  vocational  studies  and  guidance.  Too 
frequently,  however,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  work  of  the  school  as 
being  confined  to  practical  achievement  dur- 
ing the  school  period  and  to  depend  largely 
on  Providence  and  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind  which  may  exist  to  supply  deficiencies 
and  meet  the  needs  and  problems  of  graduates. 

Whether  we  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  school  or  the  work  of  the  organization 
serving  adults,  I  believe  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  agree  that  neither  can  exist 
in  water-tight  compartments  and  meet  the 
need  of  these  young  people  as  fully  as  we 
might.  We  must  remember  that  they  start 
life  with  a  serious  handicap.  A  few,  possess- 
ing more  than  average  intelligence  and  am- 
bition, will  succeed  in  spite  of  any  deficien- 
cies in  training  or  post  graduate  service  avail- 
able, but  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  those 
who,  in  our  experience,  by  the  law  of  aver- 
ages, we  know  will  have  little  chance  to  sue- 
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ceed  if  there  is  not  more  definite  cooperation 
between  schools  for  the  blind  and  those  com- 
missions or  service  agencies  who  may  exist 
in  the  field  to  which  graduates  will  pass. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  type  of  co- 
operation is  a  new  idea,  but  I  do  insist  that 
it  can  and  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  improved 
and  extended,  or,  where  it  does  not  exist, 
that  it  should  be  introduced  without   delay. 

If  any  superintendent,  member  or  stafif 
worker  of  any  school  for  the  blind  on  this 
continent  has  any  impression  that  this  sug- 
gestion is  superfluous,  there  is  one  very  ex- 
cellent test  that  can  be  applied.  Take  the 
list  of  graduates  of  his  school  for  the  blind 
for  the  past  forty  years  or  even  less  and,  if 
records  are  available  (which  too  often  they 
are  not)  study  the  status  and  progress  of 
each  one,  divide  them  into  two  groups — those 
"who  may  be  reasonably  conceded  as  having 
made  a  success  of  life  and  those  who  may 
be  regarded  as  not  having  achieved  the  goal 
which  any  self-respecting  blind  person  desires 
above  all  else.  Then,  take  those  who  have 
been  successful  and  determine  whether  their 
success  was  due  to  native  intelligence  and 
drive,  assistance  from  agencies  serving  the 
adult  group  or  helpful  partnerships  formed. 
But  do  not  stop  there.  Study  the  other  group 
to  determine  how  many  of  the  failures  were 
due  to  some  lack  in  the  school  curriculum, 
some  lack  of  vocational  guidance  and,  above 
all,  a  lack  of  liaison  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  a  service  organization  whose 
timely  intervention  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  a  success  of  so  many  of  these  who  are 
today  rated  as  failures.  I  am  not  approaching 
this  question  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
but  from  one  of  experience. 

While  I  am  aware  of  extensive  studies 
and  practical  efforts  in  some  areas,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  citing  from  personal  experience. 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
associated,  has  been  in  existence  just  twenty 
years.  It  entered  a  backward  field  in  which 
comprehensive  facilities,  particularly  for  the 
adult  blind,  had  not  previously  existed.  We 
found  that  our  schools  for  the  blind,  with 
well  established  curricula  and  educational 
standards,    while    keenly    interested    in    their 


graduates,  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
cope  with  post  graduation  assistance  require- 
ments. Hence,  the  Institute,  entering  this 
field,  found  a  large  accumulation  of  unem- 
ployed, semi-idle,  and,  too  often,  discouraged 
graduates.  During  the  early  years  we  were 
forced  to  struggle  desperately  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  necessary  funds  to  develop  essen- 
tial services  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
sightless  adults.  Even  in  those  early  stages 
we  dreamed  of  a  day  when  we  might  be  able 
to  offer  schools  for  the  blind  in  our  area  the 
kind  of  service  that  you  and  I  would  hope  for 
if  we  were  facing  graduation.  It  took  some 
years  to  approach  the  achievement  of  our 
objective.  We  first  of  all  started  by  tactfully 
cultivating  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the 
stafif  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind. 
Then  we  proceeded  to  make  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  determination  of  mechanical  or 
other  abilities  of  students  three  or  four  years 
before  they  were  due  to  graduate.  Next, 
through  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor  of  our 
Placement  Department,  we  made  available  an 
assortment  of  material  used  in  certain  factory 
assembly  processes,  together  with  informa- 
tion as  to  production  requirements  and  pay 
to  the  sighted  factory  workers  ordinarily  en- 
gaged on  such  operations.  We  asked  the 
school  authorities  through  the  manual  train- 
ing department  to  gradually  familiarize  young 
students  with  each  assembly  process  and 
then  to  give  them  tests.  We  felt  that  experi- 
ence on  these  tests  would  serve  two  purposes. 
First,  would  give  a  comparative  basis  of  de- 
termination of  mechanical  aptitude  and,  sec- 
ond, would  give  the  students  a  direct  indica- 
tion of  the  effort  that  society  demanded  of  a 
sighted  worker  in  return  for  a  living  wage. 
We  felt  that,  too  often,  a  graduate  from  a 
school  for  the  blind  was  apt  to  be  encouraged 
to  the  point  of  over-confidence  and  to  place 
altogether  too  high  a  value  on  the  privilege 
which  others  might  enjoy  in  giving  him  em- 
ployment. Any  demonstration  that  would 
serve  to  get  his  feet  on  the  ground  without 
discouraging  him  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value.  At  the  same  time,  we  frequently  dis- 
cussed with  the  school  authorities  the  types 
of  opportunities  which  we,  in  our  factories, 
home  work  and  Placement  Departments,  and 
the  field  of  independent  occupations  found 
available  from  time  to  time.    We  felt  that  in 
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keeping  a  superintendent  of  the  school  famil- 
iar with  such  opportunities  and  developments 
and  in  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
students  before  graduation  that  decisions  as 
to  the  most  suitable  vocations  for  the  future 
could  be  more  definitely  determined  for  most 
of  the  students.  This  was  meant  to  assist  in 
two  directions.  First,  the  superintendent 
might  apply  intensive  specialized  instruction 
for  students  in  the  lines  for  which  they 
seemed  to  be  best  fitted  and  in  which  oppor- 
tunities would  probably  be  available  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  Institute,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  capabilities  of  individual 
students  could  proceed,  ahead  of  time,  to 
provide  or  secure  the  type  of  employment 
opportunity  most  suitable.  I  think  I  can  best 
illustrate  the  success  of  these  efforts  by  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Vallen- 
tyne,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind,  as  made  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  early  this  year.    He  stated: 

"During  the  past  three  years,  13  boys  and 
10  girls  have  left  our  school  through  gradu- 
ation. With  the  exception  of  two  girls  who 
preferred  to  remain  at  home,  and  another 
whose  services  were  required  at  home,  all 
those  students  are  now  earning  their  own 
livelihood.  What  a  record  during  these  dif- 
ficult times!"  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  fine  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Cultural  education  for  every  human  being 
and  particularly  sightless  young  people  is 
most  desirable.  However,  I  do  insist  that 
it  is  also  necessary  for  sightless  students  in 


schools  for  the  blind  to  be  given  vocational 
guidance,  based  on  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  in  a  society  designed  by  sighted 
people  for  sighted  people.  I  also  insist  that 
the  school  superintendent  who  does  not  seek 
and  cultivate  the  broadest  possible  coopera- 
ion  from  the  service  organization  who  may 
aid  the  graduates  of  his  school  is  failing  in 
his  duty  to  those  graduates.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  service  organization  that  fails  to 
recognize  its  responsibility  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  school  or  schools  for  the  blind  in 
its  district  in  the  most  efifective  manner  pos- 
sible, is  failing  in  its  duty  to  those  sighteless 
young  people. 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  think  of  the 
thoughts  that  must  inevitably  course  through 
the  minds  of  young  students  in  any  school 
for  the  blind  as  they  approach  graduation. 
They  have  lived,  so  to  speak,  a  more  or  less 
sheltered  life  but  they  are  to  go  out  and  face 
the  world  of  which  so  many  of  them  know 
too  little  and  most  of  them  know  much  less 
than  does  their  average  sighted  fellow  with 
whom  they  must  compete.  It  is  true  they 
may  have  high  hopes,  not  built  on  any  sure 
foundation,  and  hence  for  so  many  the  greater 
the  disappointment.  Think  what  you,  as 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind  can 
do  for  these  young  people  in  removing  some 
of  the  uncertainties  and  obstacles  from  their 
path.  Therefore,  surely  it  is  not  necessary 
for  anyone  to  argue  the  human  or  economic 
necessity  or  even  the  practical  possibilities 
of  an  effective  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween schools  for  the  blind  and  commissions 
or  service  organizations  for  the  blind. 
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NINTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  30,   1938 

"Sight  Saving  as  Outlined  at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind" 
Discussion: 


J.  C.  Lysen,  Minnesota 


Sight  Seeing  Tour — 3:00-5:00  Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Josef  G.  Cauffman 

(Leaving  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  trip  will  lead  through  the  Michigan   State  College 

Campus  and  to  the  Barracks  of  the  State  Police.    After  this  the  group  will  divide,  some 

visiting  the  Reo,  some  the  Oldsmobile,  and  others  the  Fisher  automobile  plant.    Each 

group  will  be  provided  with  a  guide  to  show  them  through  the  plant  of  their  choice.) 


SIGHT  SAVING  AS  OUTLINED  AT 
MINNESOTA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

J.  C.  Lysen 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Fairbault,  Minnesota 


My  subject  would  be  more  understandable 
if  it  read:    "Sight  Saving  as  Outlined  at  the 
Alinnesota  School  for  the  Visually  Handicap- 
ped"; I   say  this  deliberately  because  during 
the  school  year  just  closed  only  forty  students 
out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  twenty  were 
totally  blind.   Twenty-five  others,  whose  eyes 
were  too  defective  to  read  print,  were  also 
enrolled  as  braille  students.   Our  student  body 
divided  itself  therefore  as  follows: 
65    braille  students 
55    sight   saving  students 
Roughly    speaking    55%     were    enrolled    as 
braille    students    and    45^    as    sight    saving 
pupils. 

I  might  state  in  passing  that  there  were 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  sight  saving 
students  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  Minne- 
sota outside  of  our  State  School. 

Permit  me  first  of  all  to  discuss  our  eligi- 
bility rules  as  applied  to  the  admission  of 
sight  saving  students  to  the  Minnesota  School 
for    the    Blind.     We    follow    rather    closely 


20/200  as  the  maximum  vision  permitted, 
even  though  there  are  children  in  our  school 
who  have  approximately  20/70  vision.  We 
exclude  children  with  monocular  vision,  that 
is,  those  who  have  good  vision  in  one  eye. 
About  a  year  ago  we  conducted  at  our  school 
an  eye  clinic  in  which  some  ten  ophthal- 
mologists participated;  after  examining  our 
children  and  comparing  their  findings  with 
our  eye  records,  these  men  declared  that  we 
did  not  have  a  single  student  who  should 
have  been  in  public  school. 

Occasionally  we  do  admit  some  one  tem- 
porarily whose  vision  is  above  that  set  by 
law;  to  illustrate,  last  fall  we  admitted 
a  boy  whose  eyes  had  recently  flared  up  be- 
cause of  interstitial  keratitis.  We  could  con- 
ceivably have  denied  him  admission  until  he 
had  lost  sufficient  sight  to  become  eligible. 
We,  instead,  accepted  the  boy  and  started 
him  out  upon  arrival  on  a  thorough  going 
program  of  intravenous  and  intramuscular 
treatments.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year 
we  fitted  him  with  a  mild  pair  of  glasses  and 
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returned  him  to  public  school.  Next  year 
and  whatever  time  is  needed  thereafter,  he 
will  continue  his  luetic  treatments  under 
the  supervision  of  our  State  Board  of  Health. 
His  vision,  when  he  left  our  school,  was  just 
short  of  20/20. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  not 
all  myopia  cases  need  special  help  through 
the  use  of  large  ink  print  books.  Where  ever 
possible,  we  try  to  learn  of  the  eye  conditions 
of  other  members  in  the  family  who  may  be 
suffering  from  myopia.  If  the  history  of  these 
cases  indicates  that  in  the  particular  family 
myopia  is  self-limiting,  we  may  turn  down 
the  application  for  admission. 

In  the  matter  of  admission,  eligibility  from 
the  point  of  view  of  vision  is  determined  by 
our  school  opthalmologist. 

The  actual  sight  saving  work  in  our  school 
can  be  covered  in  a  few  brief  sentences.  The 
first  grade  work  is  handled  by  a  teacher  who 
devotes  part  of  her  time  to  braille  work; 
the  State  curriculum  is  followed.  In  the 
second  and  third  grades  the  work  in  large 
type  books  is  continued  in  an  adjoining  room 
where  again  the  State  curriculum  is  paral- 
leled. Our  two  sight-saving  teachers  have 
been  specially  trained. 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  grade,  braille 
and  sight  saving  students  work  side  by  side 
under  the  same  teachers  and  are  given  the 
same  assignments.  The  fourth  grade,  by  the 
way,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  dearth  of 
material  in  large  print.  From  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  grade  we  are  compelled  to  use 
some  textbooks  in  ordinary  point  type,  sup- 
plementing these  with  oral  instruction.  You 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  all  of  our 
class  rooms  are  equipped  with  modern,  total- 
ly indirect  lights  that  have  a  foot  candle 
reading  of  about  25. 

Sight  saving  classes  in  a  residential  school 
for  the  blind  or  any  such  groups  conducted 
in  public  schools  must  necessarily  be  carried 
on  under  tremendous  handicaps;  the  greatest 
limitation  is  the  lack  of  suitable  instructional 
material  in  large  print.  We  appreciate,  of 
course,  the  opportunity  that  we  have  had  of 
getting  our  large  type  ink  books  from  the 
source    now   available;    the    time    has    come, 


however,  when  the  present  textbooks  in 
braille  must  be  paralleled  by  ink  print  books 
in  large  type.  Where  W.  P.  A.  projects  are 
used  in  transcribing  large  type  ink  print 
material,  only  the  local  classes  are  helped  and 
future  production  can  be  looked  upon  as  only 
temporary. 

In  its  sample  book,  "Everyday  Manners" 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  capable 
of  publishing  clear  type  books.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  the  possibility  of  having  our  Printing 
House  publish  ink  print  books  to  be  used  in 
the  grades  and  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school  classes.  When  our  copy  of  "Everyday 
Manners",  from  the  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  was  received  about  a 
year  ago  we  proceeded  to  conduct  some 
reading  tests.  We  chose  boys  and  girls  with 
varying  types  of  eye  defects  from  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  from  our  junior 
and  senior  high  school.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception our  sight  saving  students  were  de- 
lighted with  their  ability  to  read  print  in 
18  point  type. 

I  realize  full  well  that  in  presenting  a 
topic  on  sight  saving  in  a  residential  school 
for  the  blind,  I  speak  for  a  small  group.  Only 
about  one  out  of  every  ten  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  recognize  sight 
saving. 

There  have  been  several  objections  to  the 
teaching  of  sight  saving  in  residential  schools. 
Permit  me  to  consider  them  briefly. 

It  has  been  said  that  semi-sighted  students 
should  not  be  admitted  to  residential  schools 
for  the  blind.  If  we  did  not  admit  them  at 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  instruc- 
tion would  automatically  be  denied  the  semi- 
sighted  children  living  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas. 

We  have  had  sight  saving  at  our  school 
for  some  fifteen  years;  I  fail  to  see,  judging 
by  my  experience  of  four  years  at  the  school, 
that  our  sight  saving  students  have  been 
limited  in  any  way  by  their  association  with 
the  totally  blind.  Surely  those  using  braille 
have  not  been  at  any  disadvantage,  academic- 
ally  speaking.    During  the   school   year  just 
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closed,  we  conducted  a  study  which  compared 
the  scholastic  abilities  of  our  braille  and  sight 
saving  students.  This  study  was  divided  into 
six  periods  of  six  weeks  each,  thereby  cover- 
ing the  entire  school  year.  Braille  students 
outnumbered  the  sight  saving  students  4  to  1 
on  the  high  honor  roll;  braille  students  again 
outnumbered  the  sight  saving  students  2  to  1 
on  the  regular  honor  roll.  In  each  case  the 
median  I.  Q.  of  the  students,  both  braille  and 
sight  saving,  was  about  the  same.  This  to 
me  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  sight  saving 
students  at  our  school  or  in  any  school  for 
the  blind,  or  in  any  special  class  in  our  public 
schools  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  braille  students. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  were  we  to  have  large 
type  ink  print  books,  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth  grades  inclusive,  our  sight  saving 
students  would  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  compete  with  those  using  braille. 

It  can  be  stated  without  too  much  danger 
of  contradiction  that  the  use  of  ink  print 
books  should  be  considered  legitimate  edu- 
cational apparatus  for  the  semi-sighted  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  saving  sight.  A  review 
of  our  eye  records  shows  that  the  greater 
number  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  sight  saving 
department  are  not  adversely  affected  by  the 
use  of  print  because  of  their  eye  conditions. 
They  simply  have  too  much  vision  to  be  de- 
pendent on  braille,  and  they  do  not  see 
enough  to  carry  on  their  school  work  suc- 
cessfully with  small  type  print.  In  some 
cases,  naturally,  the  use  of  superior  lights, 
large  print  books  and  oral  instruction  do 
give  certain  children  an  opportunity  to  avoid 
unnecessary  eye  strain.  At  our  school  we 
have  examples  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
been  able  to  return  to  public  school  because 
of  gradual  eye  improvement  in  our  sight 
saving  department. 

In  our  school  I  am  positive  that  this 
is  true  in  other  residential  schools  conducting 


sight  saving,  there  is  an  occasional  change 
in  classification.  We  have  four  children  at 
our  school  now,  members  of  the  same  family, 
who  started  out  as  sight  saving  students; 
but,  one  by  one  they  have  been  put  into  our 
braille  department  because  of  the  ravages  of 
retinitis  pigmentosa.  Only  last  year  we 
changed  the  classification  of  one  of  the  albino 
children  who  did  not  have  enough  vision  to 
read  even  24  point  ink  print  books. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  possible  for 
us  to  reclassify  children  transferring  them 
from  our  braille  department  to  the  sight  sav- 
ing department,  or  from  the  braille  and  sight 
saving  departments  to  public  school.  This 
has  usually  followed  operative  work  and 
treatment.  Our  school  opthalmologist  each 
year  performs  several  cataract  operations. 
This  spring,  as  a  result  of  work  done  at  our 
school,  we  were  able  to  return  a  sophomore 
girl  to  her  own  sighted  school  for  continued 
instruction.  One  of  our  graduates  of  a  year 
ago,  following  a  series  of  operations  by  our 
ophthalmologist,  now  reads  print  easily 
whereas  she  was  a  braille  student  in  her  senior 
year.  A  graduate  from  our  sight  saving  de- 
partment underwent  a  series  of  operations 
at  our  school  several  years  ago  and  now  has 
normal  vision  in  the  right  eye  and  following 
another  operation  in  the  left  eye  may  obtain 
considerable  vision  there  too. 

Two  years  ago  we  inaugurated  a  thorough 
going  program  of  luetic  treatments.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  if  children  are  brought  to  us  soon 
enough  after  a  flare  up  of  interstitial  kerati- 
tis, we  can  do  much  in  preventing  further  loss 
of  sight;  even  those  suffering  from  optic 
atrophy,  following  congenital  syphilis,  can 
be  helped  in  certain  cases,  and  there  is  the 
possibility  that  further  loss  of  sight  can  be 
stopped.  At  any  rate  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
neurological  involvment  where  treatments  are 
started  early  enough. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  30,  1938 


Waltz  from  Die  Fledermaus 


Joh.  Strauss 


Michigan  School  Orchestra 
Ben  Bernstein,  Director 


Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 


John  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland 


"Eye  Conditions  Among  Pupils  in  Schools  for  the  Blind — a  Report  of  the  Committee  on 

Statistics  of  the  Blind"  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  New  York  City 

Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind      Robert  B.  Irwin,  New  York  City 

Discussion : 

Report  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Report  of  the  Uniform  School  Report  Committee 


A.  C.  Ellis,  Kentucky 


Social  Security  Act  in  Relation  to  the  Blind 

Business  Session: 

Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

Receipt  of  Invitations  for  the  1940  Convention 

Final  Remarks 

Adjournment 


Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  North  CaroHna 


Industrial  Exhibits  arranged  for  by  Messrs.  Gabriel  Farrell  and 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  Massachusetts. 

Academic  Exhibit  arranged  for  by  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Iowa. 
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HEPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

John  F.  Bledsoe 
Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 


The  committee  held  a  meeting  at  the  Mary- 
land School   for  the   Blind  January  8,    1937. 

The  following  members  were  present: 
Mr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Merle  E.  Frampton 
New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind 

Mr.  H.  M.  McManaway 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind 

Mr.  B.  S.  Joice 
Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Chairman 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Previous  to  the  meeting  the  chairman  had 
sent  out  letters  to  the  various  schools  asking 
for  suggestions  in  reference  to  changes  neces- 
sary in  the  Social  Security  Act.  Replies  were 
received  from  the  following:  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Maryland. 

Following  a  general  discussion  of  these 
suggestions,  a  consensus  of  opinion  was  sum- 
marized by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
following  preambles  and  resolutions. 

WHEREAS  the  committee  believes  that 
the  kind  of  assistance  to  the  blind  given 
under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  section  X,  is  neither  adequate 
nor  in  keeping  with  sound  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy.  (Under  section  1001  of  Article 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  assistance  is 
defined  to  mean  assistance  in  "money  pay- 
ments to  permanently  blind  individuals") 
and  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  service 
assistance  which  directly  and  indirectly  ef- 
fects the  standard  of  living  of  the  blind. 


(1)  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  present 
act  tends  to  place  the  adult  blind  in  the  cate- 
gory of  recipients  of  pauper  relief,  a  position 
which  the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind 
have  constantly  endeavored  to  avoid.  The 
maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  self  respect 
on  the  part  of  a  blind  person  is  impossible 
of  achievement  under  an  act  which  does  not 
provide  for  individual  initiative  and  which 
puts  a  premium  on  indolence.  Likewise,  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  adequate  assistance  in 
terms  of  services  other  than  immediate  money 
payments  may  destroy  the  ultimate  value  of 
money  payment  assistance  regardless  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  act. 
The  committee  therefore  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  Title  X,  Section  1001, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  the  belief 
that  such  an  amendment  will  more  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  Title  X,  Sec- 
tion 1001  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be  repeal- 
ed and  re-enacted  so  as  to  include  not  only 
money  payments  to  blind  persons  but  also 
money  expended  for  locating  blind  persons, 
for  providing  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
their  eye  conditions,  and  for  training  and  em- 
ployment of  the  adult  blind. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
where  the  word  needy  appears  in  the  act  that 
the  act  be  so  worded  as  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  the  term. 

(2)  THE  COMMITTEE  FURTHER 
RESOLVES  that  each  agency  contact 
their  Senators,  Congressmen,  State  Legis- 
lators, Assemblymen  and  lay  leaders  in  work 
for  the  blind,  requesting  immediate  public 
hearings  on  all  new  or  pending  Social  Wel- 
fare Legislation. 

This  committee  in  cooperation  with  other 
national  agencies  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  will  give  all  possible  assistance  in  ana- 
lyzing such  legislation  and  in  protecting  the 
present  laws  and  organizations  working  for 
the  blind  in  various  states  of  the  Union. 
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WHEREAS  it  is  the  sense  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  whole  work  for  the  bhnd 
would  be  furthered  if  all  new  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  blind  be  initiated  and  all  other 
legislative  acts  be  considered  and  reviewed 
by  representatives  of  the  three  national  or- 
ganizations, the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

(3)  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  our  com- 
mittee would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  so  that  in  speaking  for  the  blind 
a  united  front  would  be  presented  and  the 
counsel  and  experience  of  those  working  in 
the  field  would  be  represented. 

(4)  BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  with  the  suggestion  that  the  officers 
of  the  American  Foundation  call  such  a  con- 
ference. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
copies  of  the  resolutions  approved  by  this 
committee  be  sent  to  the  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  other  two  organizations  for  their 
advice  and  counsel. 

Upon  motion  properly  made  and  seconded 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  author- 
ized to  act  in  concert  with  representatives 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the    Blind    and   American    Foundation   legis- 


lative committees  in  presenting  these  resolu- 
tions through  proper  channels. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  pending 
important  legislation  pertaining  to  increased 
appropriations  for  books  and  talking  books 
and  books  and  apparatus  for  schools,  it 
seemed  best  to  postpone  the  matter  of  re- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  Act  until  a  later 
date. 

In  cooperation  with  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  The  Printing  House  and  the 
Foundation  we  favored  and  aided  in  securing 
increased  appropriations  for  talking  books 
and  books  for  schools. 

Three  other  bills  were  sponsored  as 
follows : 

The  operation  of  stands  in  public  buildings 
of  the  Government,  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  to  formulate  fair  market  prices 
for  commodities  made  by  the  blind  and  re- 
quiring the  government  to  buy  any  required 
not  now  produced  by  prisons  and  a  bill  per- 
mitting talking  books  to  be  shipped  through 
the  mail  at  a  charge  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

All  of  these  bills  were  passed  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  three  organizations. 
We  also  favored  the  Pepper  bill  designed  to 
aid  all  handicapped  children.  This  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
but  did  not  pass  this  Congress. 

We  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Irwin  for  the 
manner  of  his  leadership  in  our  efforts  to 
forward  proper  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
the  blind. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


John  F.  Bledsoe,  Chairman 
Gabriel  Farrell 
Merle  E.  Frampton 
H.  M.  McManaway 
B.  S.  Joice 
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EYE    CONDITIONS    AMONG    PUPILS 
IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  BHnd 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 
Social   Research  Secretary,   American  Foundation   for  the   Blind,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


This  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  privileged 
to  come  before  you  with  the  story  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

As  many  of  you  probably  know,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  It  was  appointed  in  1930  as  a 
result  of  a  conference  held  the  previous  year 
to  discuss  the  question  of  a  census  of  the 
blind  in  connection  with  the  Federal  census 
of  1930,  and  to  propose  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  statistics  of  blindness  could  be  im- 
proved. The  Committee  is  a  small  working 
group  which  includes  among  its  membership 
statisticians,  an  ophthalmologist,  a  public 
health  expert,  and  representatives  of  the  work 
for  prevention  of  blindness  and  work  for  the 
blind.  It  has  conceived  its  task  principally 
as  one  of  developing  procedures  by  which 
better  statistics  may  be  produced,  rather  than 
of  producing  the   statistics  themselves. 

When  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
before  your  group  in  1932,  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  was  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  work.  We  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  first  step  in  improving  sta- 
tistics in  this  field  was  to  develop  standard 
forms  and  classifications  so  that  there  would 
be  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  recording 
data,  and  in  classifying  data.  Our  first  step 
was  the  Physician's  Report  Form,  a  standard 
blank  for  recording  the  physician's  findings  in 
eye  examinations.  Parenthetically,  may  I 
say  that  the  Physician's  Report  Form  has 
since  been  adopted  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  is  now  in  use  in  nearly  forty  states 
in  connection  with  eye  examinations  for  aid 
to  the  blind.  In  1932,  we  were  also  develop- 
ing two  standard  classifications  for  use  in 
analyzing  data — a  Classification  of  Causes  of 
Blindness  and  a  Classification  by  Amount  of 


Vision  Remaining.  These  have  both  under- 
gone some  modification,  as  experimentation 
demonstrated  it  to  be  necessary,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  have  stood  the  test  of  six  years  of 
use. 

Having  developed  these  standard  forms  and 
classifications,  the  Committee  looked  about 
for  material  on  which  to  test  them,  before 
recommending  them  for  general  use.  Two 
of  the  Superintendents,  Dr.  Burritt  of  Over- 
brook  and  Dr.  Farrell  of  Perkins  Institution, 
agree  to  give  us  access  to  their  eye  examina- 
tion records  for  this  purpose.  Others  of  your 
number  followed  suit,  and  in  1934,  when  this 
body  met  in  St.  Louis,  I  was  able  to  report 
to  you  the  findings  of  our  studies  carried  on 
in  schools.  At  that  time  we  were  requested 
to  compile  these  data  annually,  and  agreed 
to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  undertook  this 
task,  we  did  not  quite  realize  what  was  in- 
volved. The  checking,  tabulating,  and  ana- 
lyzing of  statistics  on  several  thousand  chil- 
dren in  nearly  thirty  schools  required  much 
more  labor  than  we  anticipated,  and,  more- 
over, we  found  certain  details  in  the  classi- 
fications which  needed  modification  in  order 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  As  a  result,  we 
fell  behind  in  our  tabulations  and  were  not 
able  to  produce  the  figures  as  promptly  as 
we  should  have  done. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  data  have  been 
transferred  to  a  punch  card  system  which 
permits  of  mechanical  tabulation,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  time  and  clerical  service 
required  for  this  work.  With  its  assistance 
we  have  been  able  to  bring  the  reports  very 
nearly  up  to  date,  and  we  hope  in  the  future 
to  send  you  the  annual  tabulations  within  a 
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few  months  after  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
The  responsibility  for  classifying  data  and 
preparing  data  has  fallen  upon  Miss  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  Statistician  for  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  she  has  made  a  val- 
uable contribution  in  this  connection. 

For  the  school  year  1934-35,  3321  children 
in  27  schools  v^^ere  included  in  the  study;  for 
1935-36,  2,676  children  in  21  schools;  for 
1936-37,  for  which  the  figures  have  only 
reached  me  within  the  past  two  weeks,  3,558 
children  in  29  schools.  I  am  happy  tO'  be 
able  to  report  that  for  1937-38,  the  school 
year  just  ended,  for  which  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  work  on  the  tabulations,  a  number  of 
schools  have  already  supplied  us  with  records, 
and  others  have  indicated  their  intention  of 
doing  so.  We  have  been  making  an  inten- 
sive effort  to  have  all  schools  participate  in 
the  study,  for  only  when  it  is  nation-wide  will 
it  be  truly  representative.  May  I  urge  upon 
all  of  you  to  use  your  influence  toward  mak- 
ing these  figures  more  valuable  year  by  year 
through  the  inclusion  of  every  residential 
school  and  public  school  class  for  the  blind 
in  the  country. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  we,  meaning  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  have 
done  in  this  project,  but  we  are  all  very 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  we 
wiio  have  done  it  at  all,  but  you  who  have 
done  it.  The  figures  which  I  am  offering  you 
today  are  not  our  figures  but  your  figures. 
The  Committee  has  served  only  as  the  agent 
of  the  superintendents,  the  ophthalmologists, 
and  the  secretaries  who  have  taken  such  in- 
finite pains  and  done  so  much  tedious  detail 
work  to  provide  us  with  the  eye  reports 
which  have  gone  to  make  up  these  tabulations. 
We  are  aware  of  our  debt  to  all  of  you  and 
are  grateful  for  your  help,  and  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  especial 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lineberry,  who  from  the  first 
has  not  only  encouraged  us  and  co-operated 
with  us  himself,  but  has  lent  us  his  support 
in  extending  the  studies  to  other  schools. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  a  mass 
of  statistical  data  although  the  tabulations  for 
1936-37  will  be  appended  to  this  report  in 
the  Proceedings,  but  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize a  few  of  the  findings. 


First  as  to  causes:  In  1936-37,  the  principal 

causes  reported  were  as  follows :  p         ^ 

Congenital  and  hereditary  conditions. ...47.0 

Infectious   diseases   25.9 

Traumatic  and  chemical  injuries 9.0 

Neoplasms  2.5 

Other  specified  conditions 2.6 

Etiology  undetermined  or  not  specified  13.9 
You  will  immediately  note  that  there  are 
great  differences  between  these  figures  and 
those  presented  by  Dr.  Harry  Gradle  in  his 
paper.  These  differences  are  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  the  age  groups  included. 
Dr.  Cradle's  figures  were  for  blind  persons 
of  all  ages;  the  Committee's  figures  include 
only  pupils  in  school,  and  85.5  per  cent  of 
those  reported  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

As  tO'  amount  of  vision  remaining:  The 
tabulations  include  all  pupils  who  were  being 
educated  by  tactual  methods  in  the  schools 
reporting.  Those  known  to  be  sight-saving 
classes  were  definitely  excluded.  The  class- 
ification by  amount  of  vision  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent 
Totally  blind  or  light  perception  only  38.2 
More  than  light  perception  but  less 

than  20/200  49.4 

More  than  20/200  up  to  and  including 

20/70  6.8 

More  than  20/70 2.8 

Vision  not  reported  2.8 

Now  as  to  the  value  of  the  findings:  In- 
complete as  they  are,  these  figures  are  the 
best  statistics  on  causes  of  blindness  which 
are  available  and  we  expect  them  to  become 
more  valuable  year  by  year.  While  it  is 
too  early  to  detect  any  general  trends  in  the 
data,  we  believe  that  when  they  have  been 
kept  for  a  longer  period  they  will  be  helpful 
for  that  purpose.  For  instance,  the  data  on 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  a  cause  of  blind- 
ness among  pupils  entering  school  for  the 
first  time  have  been  compiled  annually  since 
1907  and  we  are  now  able  to  point  out  that, 
whereas  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  respon- 
sible for  blindness  in  28.2  per  cent  of  such 
children  in  the  school  year  1906-07,  the  per- 
centage for  1935-36  was  only  7.1 — a  very  def- 
inite reduction.  Our  tabulations  will  yield 
similar  figures  on  other  important  causes  of 
blindness  when  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed. 

Perhaps  the  most  results  of  this  statistical 
work  are  to  be  found  in  the  "by-products"  of 
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the  studies.  We  note  increased  ophthalmo- 
logical  service  and  more  attention  to  routine 
eye  examinations  in  some  of  the  schools,  and 
several  schools  have  arranged  for  ophthalmol- 
ogical  service  which  formerly  had  no  such 
provision. 

We  note  also  increased  attention  to  the  cor- 
rection and  treatment  of  pupils'  eye  condi- 
tions as  a  result  of  vv^hich  some  children  have 
been  able  to  return  to  public  school  or  to 
enter  sight-saving  classes,  and  others  have 
had  some  benefit  although  they  may  not  have 
been  restored  to  practical  vision. 

The  reports  also  provide  more  satisfactory 
information  on  which  prevention  of  blindness 
activities  can  be  based.  With  the  coming 
of  the  nation-wide  campaign  against  syphilis 
which  has  recently  been  started  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  information  of  this 
sort  will  be  increasingly  useful. 

Some  of  you  have  told  us  that  these  reports 
provide  helpful  information  for  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  so  that  they  may  better 
understand  the  eye  condition  of  their  pupils 
and  the  special  problems  of  each. 

We  note  also  greater  attention  given  to  the 
educational  problems  of  high-vision  pupils, 
especially  those  for  whom  it  appears  that 
their  difficulties  are  due  primarily  to  re- 
tarded mental  development  rather  than  to 
their  eye  defects.  In  this  connection  may  I 
point  out  that  9.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  re- 
ported had  more  than  20/200  vision  and  yet 
were  being  educated  through  their  fingers. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  a  statistical  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations  on  such 
questions  of  educational  policy  but  I  com- 
mend this  problem  to  your  attention. 

Finally,  the  findings  of  these  studies  point 
the  way  to  needed  medical  research  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  certain  eye  conditions,  such 
as  congenital  cataract,  buphthalmos,  and  other 
congenital  conditions  about  which  very  little 
is  known.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  sev- 
eral ophthalmologists  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  such  research  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  funds  for  such  work. 

In  closing  let  me  express  once  again  the 
Committee's  thanks  to  you  for  your  splen- 
did co-operation.  We  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  send  us  eye  reports  each  year, 
and  more  than  that,  we  hope  that  those  of 


you  who  have  found  our  work  useful  will 
bear  witness  for  us  so  that  the  schools  which 
are  not  now  participating  in  the  studies  will 
join  us.  Only  when  the  tabulations  include 
all  the  schools  in  which  blind  children  are 
being  educated  will  the  figures  reach  their 
greatest  value. 

Table  I 

List  of  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind 

included  in  1936-37  tabulations 

Name  of  School  Total 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blina 110 

Arkansas  Colored  School  for  the  Blind  16 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 

School  for  the  BHnd 22 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes  72> 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes     36 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  &  Blind 56 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind..  71 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 

Blind,  Colored  Department  29 

*Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 205 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 183 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind....  79 
Louisiana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Negro    Children    45 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 84 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — 

Colored  Department  35 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 175 

*Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 76 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 124 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  BHnd  207 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind....  157 
North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 

Blind  and  Deaf  205 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 

Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored  Department     83 

*Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 204 

Oklahoma  State  School  for  the  Blind....  145 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the   Blind 232 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind 313 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 165 

Virginia   School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind  105 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  164 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  BHnd 159 

TOTAL 3558 

*Not  including  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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Table  II 

Age  Distribution 
Group  29  schools  Date  1935-37 

Age  on  last  birthday  (as  of  12/31/36) 

Number  Per  cent 

All  ages  3558  100.0 

Under  5  years 24  0.7 

5  to  9  years  585  16.5 

10  to  14  years  1201  33.8 

15  to  19  years  1229  34.5 

20  to  24  years  351  9.9 

25  to  29  years  47  1.3 

30  to  34  years  10  0.3 

35  to  39  years  1  * 

40  to  44  years  1  * 

45  to  49  years  1  * 

Age  not  reported  108  3.0 

*Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


Table  III 
Age  at  Onset  of  Blindness 
Group  29  schools  Date  1936-37 

Age  Group  Number  Per  cent 

All  ages  3558  100.0 

Born   Blind  1426  40.1 

Under  5  years  1129  31.7 

5  to    9  years  416  11.8 

10  to  14  years  178  5.0 

15  to  19  years  69  1.9 

20  to  24  years  14  0.4 

25  to  29  years  1  * 

30  to  34  years  

35  to  39  years  

40  to  44  years  1  * 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness 

not  reported 223  6.3 

Not  Blind 101  2.8 

*Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


TABLE  IV 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

Group — 29  schools  and  day  classes  for  the  blind.       Date — School  year  1936-37 

Per  cent 

of  total 

ETIOLOGICAL  FACTOR  Number  casest 

Infectious  Diseases 

15.     Ophthalmia   neonatorum    373  10.5 

A.  Gonorrheal 124  3.5 

B.  Pneumococcic  

S.     Other  types,  specified 1  * 

X.     Not  specified  248  7.0 

17.     Septicemia    7  0.2 

A.  Acute  

B.  Chronic   2  * 

X.     Not  specified  5  0.1 

19.     SyphiHs   170  4.8 

A.  Prenatal 154  4.3 

B.  Acquired    

X.     Not  specified  16  0.5 

Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries 
Nonindustrial  Injuries 
33.     Play  or   sport 172  4.8 

A.  Fireworks  4  0.1       4.8 

B.  Firearms  19  0.5 

C.  Dynamite    19  0.5 

D.  Benzine,  gasoline  or  kerosene 

E.  Sharp  or  pointed  objects 83  2.3 

S.     Other  injuries  from  play  or  sport,  specified 38  1.1 

X.     Injuries  from  play  or  sport,  not  specified 9  0.3 

t  Per  cents  are  based  on  3,558  cases,  which  is  the  total  enrollment  of  29  schools  and  day 
classes  for  the  blind,  although  supplementary  detail  is  shown  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  cases. 

*  Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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TABLE  IV  (Continued)  CAUSES  OF    BLINDNESS 

Group — 29  schools  and  day  classes  for  the  blind.       Date — School  year  1936-37 

Per  cent 

of  total 

ETIOLOGICAL  FACTOR  Number  cases* 

34.  Household  Activities  9  0.3 

A.  Fireworks  

B.  Firearms  

C.  Dynamite 

D.  Benzine,  gasoline  or  kerosene 

E.  Sharp  or  pointed  objects 3  0.1 

S.  Other  injuries  from  household  activities,  specified 6  0.2 

X.  Injuries  from  household  activities,  not  specified 

35.  Street  and  traffic  accidents  17  0.5 

A.  Fireworks     

B.  Firearms  

C.  Dynamite    

D.  Benzine,  gasoline  or  kerosene 

E.  Sharp  or  pointed  objects 4  0.1 

S.  Other  injuries  from  street  and  traffic  accidents,  specified 9  0.3 

X.  Injuries  from  street  and  traffic  accidents,  not  specified 4  0.1 

38.     Other  nonindustrial  injuries  54  1.5 

A.  Fireworks    

B.  Firearms 11  0.3 

C.  Dynamite  8  0.2 

D.  Benzine,  gasoline  or  kerosene 2  * 

E.  Sharp  or  pointed  objects 12  0.3 

S.  Other  nonindustrial  injuries,  specified 21  0.6 

Congenital  and  Hereditary  Origin  (Other  than  S3T)hilitic) 

82.     Hereditary  Origin  424  11.9 

A.  Established  37  1.0 

B.  Presumed  387  10.9 

Etiology  Undetermined  or  not  Specified  ^ 

99.     Etiology 495  13.9  ^ 

A.  Unknown  to  science   65  1.8 

B.  Undetermined  by  physician  307  8.6 

X.     Not  specified  123  3.5 

I  Per  cents  are  based  on  3,558  cases,  which  is  the  total  enrollment  of  29  schools  and  day 
classes  for  the  blind,  although  supplementary  detail  is  shown  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  cases. 

*  Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


TABLE  V 
DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 

Group— 29  schools  Date— 1936-37 

Vision  Group                                                                              Number  Per  cent 

Total  cases  3558  100.0 

Group  1     (Total  blindness,  or  light  perception  only) 1358  38.2 

Group  2     (Motion  perception  or  less  than  5/200) 645  18.1 

Group  3     (5/200  but  not   10/200) 500  14.1 

Group  4     (10/200  but  not  20/200) 331  9.3 

Group  5     (20/200  or  marked  field  defects) 282  7.9 

Group  6     (Better  than  20/200  through  20/70) 241  6.8 

Group  7     (Better  than  20/70)  101  2.8 

Vision   not  reported   100  2.8 
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REPORT   OF   THE   AMERICAN   FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 


Emplosmient 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  been  giving  attention  during  the  past 
few  years  to  broadening  the  vocational  op- 
portunities for  the  blind.  Scores  of  sightless 
people  throughout  the  country  are  making  a 
legitimate  living  selling  from  door  to  door. 
Hundreds  more  might  derive  a  good  liveli- 
hood in  this  way  if  provided  with  proper 
articles  to  sell  and  given  the  right  kind  of 
sponsorship  and  advice.  Accordingly,  the 
Foundation  during  the  past  few  months  has 
arranged  with  various  manufacturers  of  na- 
tionally advertised  goods  to  sell  their  products 
through  the  Foundation  to  itinerant  sales- 
men. This  is  a  radical  departure  from  their 
past  custom,  and  we  believe  is  going  to  result 
in  providing  an  opportunity  to  a  considerable 
number  of  blind  people  to  earn  a  very  satis- 
factory income. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  new  line  of  marketable 
articles  which  blind  people  can  sell,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Foundation  offered  a  cash  prize 
for  the  best  suggestions  in  this  connection. 
The  committee  awarded  the  prize  to  the  per- 
son proposing  dog  accessories.  Considerable 
investigation  has  been  made  of  this  field,  and 
it  now  looks  possible  that  this  line  may  be 
developed  practically. 

A  most  important  measure  broadening  the 
avenues  of  employment  of  the  blind,  which 
the  Foundation  has  sponsored,  is  the  enact- 
ment within  the  past  few  days  of  a  law  by 
Congress  requiring  executive  departments  of 
the  government  to  purchase  their  broom  and 
mop  needs  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 
This  law  when  placed  fully  in  operation  will 
extend  employment  to  hundreds  of  sightless 
people.  Now  that  the  federal  government  has 
taken  this  commendable  action,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Foundation  will  be  able  to  induce 
the  various  states  to  follow  the  national  gov- 
ernment's good  example.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, a  plan  must  be  worked  out  for  handling 


the  federal  government's  broom  and  mop 
business  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Field  Service 

Few  legislators  have  been  in  session  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  therefore  there 
has  been  little  development  in  the  way  of  cre- 
ating new  departments  for  the  blind.  New 
state  agencies,  however,  have  been  established 
in  South  Carolina  and  Kansas.  Preliminary 
work  has  been  done  to  develop  plans  and  to 
enlist  influential  friends  in  various  states, 
such  as  Maine,  Georgia,  and  others.  Our 
field  workers  have  been  much  occupied  in 
consultation  service — conferring  with  state 
officials  as  to  the  development  of  up-to- 
date  programs  under  the  legislation  en- 
acted last  year.  This  service  has  been  re- 
quested not  only  by  states  which  are  just 
initiating  constructive  programs  for  the  blind, 
such  as  Arizona,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  and  Michigan,  but 
also  by  states  which  having  had  organized 
activities  for  the  blind  for  some  years,  wish 
to  bring  their  programs   into   line   with   the 

modern    trend such    as    Colorado,,    New 

Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Vermont  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

In  addition  to  state  activities,  we  have 
been  invited  to  advise  with  the  heads  of  sev- 
eral private  agencies  in  the  revision  and  de- 
velopment of  their  programs. 

Professional  Training 

The  advent  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
its  county  and  state  administration  of  aid 
to  the  blind,  has  brought  into  the  field  thous- 
ands of  social  workers  who  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  with  the  blind  and  little  knowl- 
edge of  their  needs.  The  Foundation  has 
been  called  upon  to  hold  institutes  for  these 
workers,  in  Florida,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Mich- 
igan,   Arizona,    South    Carolina,    and    South 
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Dakota,  and  other  states  have  requested  simi- 
lar preliminary  training  courses  during  the 
coming  year. 

Service  to  the  Schools 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
Nebraska,  the  Foundation  completed  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind.  All  conditions  at  and  activities  of  the 
school  were  carefully  investigated,  and  rec- 
ommendations made  as  to  w^ays  in  which 
the  service  of  this  school  to  boys  and  girls 
without  sight  might  be  improved.  Requests 
for  similar  surveys  have  been  received  from 
several  other  states. 

The  Foundation  recently  responded  to  a 
request  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind  to  assist  with 
a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  of  that  in- 
stitution. A  course  was  prepared  which  we 
trust  will  be  of  help  to  the  Management  in 
its  efforts  to  improve  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Scholarships 

Twenty  blind  people  have  received  scholar- 
ship aid  form  the  Foundatioin  during  the 
school  year  just  closing.  These  students  have 
all  turned  in  excellent  records.  There  is  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  students 
who  are  taking  professional  training  prepar- 
atory to  entering  the  field  of  home  teaching. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  of  the 
scholarship  students  who  have  prepared  for 
social  work  in  the  past,  practically  every  one 
is  now  employed 

Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  standard 
Classification  of  Causes  of  Blindness,  devel- 
oped by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  is  being  adopted  by  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board,  and  has  already  been  put  into  use 
in  several  states.  This  classification  will  make 
possible  more  reliable  and  comprehensive 
statistics  on  causes  of  blindness  among  adults 
than  have  ever  before  been  available.  The 
compilation  of  annual  statistics  on  eye  con- 
ditions among  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind 
has  been  continued,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the 
schools  are  participating  in  the  study  this 
year.  These  studies  have  valuable  by-products 


in  the  increased  interest  and  attention  given 
to  the  eye  conditions  and  eye  health  of  the 
children  in  our  schools.  This  committee  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Talking  Books 

When  Congress  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  Talking  Book  libraries  for  the  blind, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  had  developed  the  Talking  Book,  of- 
fered its  facilities  to  the  government  for  the 
manufacture  of  records  on  a  cost  basis.  In 
this  way  the  limited  funds  available  are  con- 
served so  as  to  purchase  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  titles.  During  most  of  the  past  year 
our  studio  has  been  kept  busy  with  the  pro- 
duction of  records. 

Coupled  with  this  manufacturing  work  has 
been  the  development  of  improved  methods 
of  recording  and  of  presentation  of  material. 
It  is  felt  that  our  studio  should  serve:  first, 
as  a  manufacturing  plant;  and  second,  as  a 
research  and  demonstration  laboratory. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  presentation  of 
plays  upon  Talking  Book  records.  A  cast 
of  ten  actors  with  a  director — all  having 
Broadway  theatre  connections — has  been  en- 
gaged during  part  of  each  week  over  a  period 
of  eight  months.  In  this  time  the  group  has 
produced  twenty  plays  ranging  in  character 
from  a  Greek  tragedy  by  Euripides  "Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris"  to  Booth  Tarkington's  "Mr. 
Antonio." 

Another  branch  of  our  Talking  Book  work 
is  the  WPA  project  for  the  manufacture  of 
Talking  Book  machines  sponsored  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  This  project  has  produced  during 
the  past  twelve  months  3,200  machines,  which 
have  been  lent  to  the  blind  people  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  also  provides 
employment  to  40  blind  people  and  to  ap- 
proximately 80  seeing  workmen.  Upon  the 
completion  of  our  present  allotment  on  June 
30th,  this  project  will  have  made  available 
to  the  sightless  readers  approximately  18,200 
machines,  at  a  cost  of  $727,000.    Without  this 
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cooperation  from  the  WPA  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  how  thousands  of  blind  people 
could  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Talking 
Book  library  facilities  for  many  years  to 
come. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  rapid  distribution  of  these 
machines  has  been  that  of  keeping  them  in 
repair.  While  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
blind  people  are  ready  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  inevitable  repairs,  satisfactory  facili- 
ties for  doing  repair  w^ork  are  not  available 
in  most  places.  Accordingly  the  Foundation 
has  worked  out  a  plan  wth  the  federal  gov- 
ernment by  which  these  machines  may  be 
sent  through  the  mails  for  repair  purposes 
at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  blind  people — no  matter 
where  they  are  located — to  ship  their  ma- 
chine at  a  very  small  cost. 


sentation  of  the  individual  contributors  with 
a  unity  that  is  the  result  of  skillful  editing. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  books  will  soon 
become  available  in  related  fields." 

The  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  has  been 
continued  as  a  professional  magazine,  and 
we  are  glad  to  report  a  gradually  increasing 
number  of  subscribers  among  workers  in 
public  assistance  and  related  fields." 

The  most  recent  issue  of  "The  Teachers 
Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children" 
completes  the  tenth  year  of  that  periodical. 
This  publication  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Foundation  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
Thanks  are  due  to  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  blind  throughout  the  conutry 
for  their  splendid  cooperation  in  contributing 
subject  matter  to  this  publication. 


Braille  Ts^pewriters 

In  October  the  first  machine  of  the  tliird 
series  of  the  Foundation's  braille  typewriter 
was  shipped.  Since  that  time  350  of  these 
have  been  sent  to  36  different  states  and 
abroad.  Twenty-one  machines  have  gone  to 
foreign  countries. 

Publications 

"The  Conquest  of  Blindness"  H.  Randolph 
Latimer  published  in  December  1937  has  been 
cordially  received.  This  is  an  autobiographic 
account  of  developments  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  during  the  past  fifty  years,  which  rec- 
orded by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
profession  bears  the  stamp  of  authority. 

"What  of  the  Blind?"  compiled  by  Helga 
Lende,  our  Librarian,  was  published  recently. 
This  book  endeavors  to  cover  in  one  volume 
the  various  questions  arising  from  the  prob- 
lems of  blindness.  Eighteen  writers  are  re- 
presented in  the  book.  Dr.  Harvey  Zorbaugh, 
Director  af  Special  Education  at  New  York 
University,  after  examining  this  volume 
stated:  "A  much  needed  book.  With  the 
growing  interest  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  universities  have  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  adequate  text  material.  "What 
of  the  Blind?"  will  make  an  ideal  text  com- 
bining the  freshness,  point  of  view,  and  pre- 


Radio 

During  the  past  year  we  have  continued 
to  arrange  with  the  various  manufacturers 
for  courtesy  discounts  on  the  established 
list  price  of  certain  radios  to  the  blind  per- 
sons endorsed  by  the  Foundation. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  radios  were  given  to  blind 
persons  throughout  the  United  States  who 
were    financially    unable    to    purchase    them. 

Watch  Discount  Service 

One  hundred  and  two  orders  for  Waltham 
watches,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of 
blind  persons,  have  been  filled.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  change  in  the  popularity 
of  the  varioius  styles  of  watches  has  seri- 
ously affected  the  blind.  The  blind  must  carry 
a  watch  with  a  closed  face  or  hunting  case. 
This  style  of  watch  has  become  so  obsolete 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  purchase  such 
cases  on  the  market.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Foundation  may  be  com- 
pelled to  have  hunting  cases  manufacaured 
especially    for    the    use    of    sightless    people. 

One  fare  Concession 

One  fare  tickets  have  been  issued  to  531 
blind   persons    requiring   this    service    during 
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the  year.  This  represents  an  approximate 
saving  of  $5,433.  to  the  persons  concerned. 
A  plan  has  been  evolved  with  the  railroad 
passenger  association  serving  most  of  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  United  States 
by  which  the  Foundation  will  issue  a  coupon 
book  to  eligible  blind  persons,  which  will 
greatly  simplify  the  administration  of  the 
one-fare  privilege. 

We  are  glad  also  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  Public  Service  Company  of  New 
Jersey    has    at    last   put    into    operation    the 


arrangement  by  which  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  may  travel  for  one  fare  on  their  buses 
and  street  car  lines  of  that  state.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  required  special  state  legis- 
lation as  well  as  a  long  series  of  conferences 
with  company  and  state  officials.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  example  of  this  company  will  be 
followed  by  other  transit  companies. 

Ninety-nine  coupon  books  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  Foundation  to  blind  persons  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  one-fare  privilege 
on  certain  bus  lines. 


REPORT    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


On  January  23rd  of  this  year,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  completed  the 
eightieth  year  of  its  corporate  existence.  It 
is  therefore  appropriate  that  I  submit  here- 
with a  resume  report  of  the  current  activities 
of  the  institution: 

Leg^islation 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  at  its  1936  Convention  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  endorsing  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation to  $125,000  for  the  enlarged  work 
of  the  Printing  House,  the  Trustees  of  that 
institution  sought  to  have  such  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress.  In  this  connection,  the 
Trustees  were  very  fortunate  in  having  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  Senator  M.  M. 
Logan  of  Kentucky  and  Congressman 
Emmet  O'Neal,  Representative  from  the 
Fifth  Kentucky  District.  These  gentlemen 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  a 
bill  authorizing  a  $50,000  increase  in  the 
annual  appropriation  to  the  Printing  House. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  bill  was  finally 
enacted  into  law  on  August  23,  1937,  the  in- 
crease appropriation  becoming  effective  with 
the  1937-1938  fiscal  year. 


In  dollars  and  cents,  the  increase  has  raised 
the  per  capita  apportionment  to  each  blind 
school  child  from  $11.72  for  1936-1937  to 
$19.36  for  1937-1938.  As  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  schools  fo  the  blind  varies  from  year 
to  year,  the  per  capita  allotments  will  vary 
accordingly. 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  duly 
acknowledge  here  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  individuals  and  agencies  who  endorsed 
the  bill  increasing  the  appropriation  and  who 
worked  for  its  passage.  We  must,  however, 
record  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  had  it  not  been 
for  the  hundreds  of  letters  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  superintendents  and 
supervisors  of  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind.  This  splendid  cooperation  is  a  source 
of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Printing  House. 

The  Publication  of  the  Dictionary 
in  Braille 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  publication 
in  the  Braille  system  of  WEBSTER'S  STU- 
DENTS DICTIONARY,  copyright,  1938. 
The  publication  of  the  dictionary  in   Braille 
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has  been  a  long-time  project  of  many  delays, 
the  last  being  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  a  new  revision  to  be  released  so 
that  our  Braille  copies  might  represent  the 
very  latest  dictionary  available  in  inkprint. 
The  cooperation  of  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Company,  publishers  of  Webster's  diction- 
aries, has  made  possible  an  early  Braille  re- 
print of  the  newly  issued  high  school  diction- 
ary. Fifteen  of  the  approximately  thirty 
volumes  have  been  plated  and  are  ready  for 
press.  The  embossing  of  the  remaining 
volumes  is  going  forward  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  five  volumes  per  month.  By  September 
15th  of  this  year,  we  expect  to  send  the  entire 
set  of  the  dictionary  to  press. 

As  explained  in  previous  reports,  the 
publication  of  the  dictionary  has  been  under- 
taken as  a  joint  project  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America.  The  cost  of  making 
the  plates  is  being  shared  by  the  two  institu- 
tions. It  is  proposed  that  the  Printing  House 
publish  an  edition  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind.  The  Braille  Institute  will  prepare,  in 
its  own  printing  department,  a  special  reprint 
from  the  plates  and  dispose  of  these  copies 
to  blind  adults  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
other  than  the  schools.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
InsJ;itute  to  subsidize  the  special  reprint,  in 
so  far  as  available  funds  for  this  purpose  will 
permit. 

The  joint  publication  by  two  Braille  presses 
of  a  work  so  important  as  the  Braille  diction- 
ary constitutes  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
cooperation  in  organized  work  for  the  blind 
in  recent  years.  Money  saving  is  not  the 
only  advantage  in  such  an  undertaking.  We 
have  found  that  when  the  dictionary  plates 
are  embossed  at  one  institution  and  proof- 
read at  another,  differences  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Braille  rules,  and  other  highly  tech- 
nical points  in  Braille  typography,  are  re- 
duced to  a  common  practice.  There  could 
be  no  better  way  for  two  presses  to  work  out 
common  interpretations  of  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  Braille  system.  The  dictionary 
project  is  proving  so  satisfactory  that  the 
joint  publication  of  other  highly  technical 
and  very  expensive  works  will  be  undertaken. 


Tangible  Apparatus 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Printing  House 
has  undertaken  to  import  the  Picht  Braille 
writer  from  Germany  and  make  these 
machines  available  to  the  schools  for  the 
blind  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Two  hundred 
of  these  machines  have  been  imported  and 
distributed  to  the  schools,  agencies  and  indi- 
vidual blind  purchasers.  On  the  whole,  the 
Picht  writer  is  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of 
apparatus,  but  there  is  one  very  serious 
limitation  in  the  present  arrangement.  This 
writer,  not  being  manufactured  at  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  cannot  be 
furnished  to  the  schools  on  quota  accounts. 
Inasmuch  as  many  schools  for  the  blind  do 
not  have  sufficient  local  funds  out  of  which 
to  purchase  the  Braillewriters  for  their  stu- 
dents, it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  de- 
velop an  American  Printing  House  Braille- 
writer  and  make  it  available  to  the  schools 
on  quota  accounts.  A  very  promising  Braille- 
writer  has  been  designed,  and  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  patented,  submitted  to  rigid  perform- 
ance tests,  and  satisfactory  arrangements 
made  with  the  inventor,  it  is  planned  to  put 
it  into  production.  The  manufacture  of  the 
new  Braillewriter  will  be  expedited  in  every 
possible  way,  and  we  hope  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  schools  during  the  coming  school 
year. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent 
Gordon  Hicks,  of  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind,  Hartford,  the  Printing  House  has 
been  provided  with  a  set  of  tools  and  dies 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Taylor 
Arithmetic  Slate.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
the  early  production  of  500  of  these  slates. 
When  available,  the  Taylor  slates  will  be 
chargeable  to  quota  accounts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
has  formerly  supplied  these  slates,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  plan  to  provide  the  Taylor 
Slates  through  the  Printing  House  has  the 
approval  of  the  Principal  of  that  institution. 

Braille  Publications 

During  the  period  under  report,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Publications  Committee  of  the 
Printing    House    has    forwarded    to    superin- 
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tendents  and  supervisors  requests  for  recom- 
mendations of  books,  music  and  plays  to  be 
embossed  in  the  Braille  system.  The  re- 
sponses to  these  requests  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  Committee.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
materials  recommended  for  printing,  at  the 
present  time  we  have  on  tentative  approval 
publications  lists  which  will  require  ap- 
proximately two  years  for  completion.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  other  recommendations 
from  time  to  time,  and  these  will  find  their 
proper  places  on  projected  lists  according 
to  the  demand  for  copies. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  hear  something  of  the 
production  records  of  the  Printing  House. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1937-1938  there  were 
embossed  approximately  87,000  Braille  plates, 
comprising  186  literary  titles  and  137  music 
selections.  During  the  same  period,  over 
50,000  Braille  volumes  were  printed  and 
bound.  In  addition  to  this,  something  over 
200,000  magazines  and  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished. In  the  aggregate,  approximately 
20,000,000  Braille  pages  were  printed.  For 
the  first  time,  our  staff  has  numbered  one 
hundred  employees.  The  institution  is  now 
in  a  position  to  supply  all  of  the  requirements 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  a  prompt  and 
efficient  manner. 

Braille  Technical  Problems 

With  the  introduction  of  Standard  English 
Braille,  and  the  general  use  of  interpoint  or 
two-side  printing,  a  number  of  serious  tech- 
nical questions  have  arisen.  Heretofore,  it 
has  been  a  policy  of  the  Printing  House,  act- 
ing upon  the  recommendation  of  special  com- 
mittees, to  emboss  all  books  through  the  sec- 
ond school  grade  in  Braille  grade  1  or  full 
spelling,  printed  either  on  one  side  of  the 
page  or  interlined.  Books  from  the  third 
through  the  eighth  grade  inclusive  are  em- 
bossed in  Braille  grade  VA  and  printed  in 
interpoint  Braille,  with  the  exception  of 
books  which  require  embossed  diagrams  and 
other  highly  technical  matter.  High  school 
books  are  embossed  in  Standard  English 
Braille  grade  2  fully  syllabified. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  num- 
ber of  superintendents  have  been  urging  that 


books  in  the  first  and  second  grades  be  em- 
bossed in  Braille  grade  VA  and  printed  in 
interpoint  or  interline.  Others  have  urged 
that  grade  2  be  introduced  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  instead  of  senior  high  school. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  1934  the 
Instructors  recommended: 

"That  Rule  34  of  the  Key  to  Standard 
English  Braille  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
prevent  the  overlapping  of  syllables. 

"That  Webster's  Dictionary  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  determining  the  syllable 
division  of  words." 

This  action  was  intended  to  establish  a 
reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  the  then  new  Standard  English  Braille 
grade  2.  Since  that  time,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  issued  a  fairly  workable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  the  troublesome  Rule  34,  and  the 
several  presses  are  now  able  to  follow  these 
interpretations  with  a  fair  degree  of  uniform- 
ity of  practice. 

In  this  connection,  there  arises  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  justifiable  to  have 
educational  books  for  the  schools  for  the 
blind  embossed  according  to  one  interpreta- 
tion of  the  grade  2  rules,  and  the  library  books 
for  adults  embossed  according  to  a  dififerent 
set  of  interpretations.  High  school  students 
are  now  having  to  read  books  embossed  ac- 
cording to  both  interpretations,  as  the  schools 
require  of  the  Printing  House  each  year 
thousands  of  volumes  reprinted  from  our 
Library  of  Congress  plates  which  are  em- 
bossed according  to  Library  of  Congress 
specifications. 

Before  the  general  adoption  of  interpoint, 
or  two-side  printing,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Printing  House  to  bind  approximately 
100  pages  of  one-side  print  to  the  volume. 
With  the  acceptance  of  two-side  printing, 
we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  binding 
200  pages  of  interpoint  print  to  the  volume. 
A  careful  study  of  this  practice  convinces  us 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  and  practical  to 
reduce  the  volumes  to  not  more  than  150 
interpoint  pages  each.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  smaller  volumes  will  stand 
more  usage  and  are  much  more  conveniently 
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handled  by  school  children.    The  extra  cost 
involved  is  comparatively  small. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  Association 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  settle  these 
and  other  technical  problems  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  Braille  system. 

The  Talking  Book  Department 

The  large  demand  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  talking  book  records  has  necessi- 
tated a  very  rapid  expansion  in  the  talking 
book  department  of  the  Printing  House.  In 
order  to  secure  a  well-balance  and  economical 
production,  a  complete  phonograph  record 
department  from  wax  recording  to  finished 
records  has  been  established.  The  Printing 
House  is  the  only  institution  for  the  blind 
in  the  world  which  maintains  such  a  complete 
plant. 

Our  capacity  for  the  production  of  records 
has  been  increased  until  we  are  now  able  to 
produce  from  10,000  to  15,000  finished  records 
per  month.  Since  January  1,  1938,  twenty- 
seven  titles  have  been  recorded  which  re- 
quired 558  master  records  of  approximately 
fifteen  minutes  each.  From  these  masters 
something  like  50,000  disc  records  have  been 
pressed. 

During  the  biennium  under  report,  several 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  talking  book  department  have 
been  surmounted.  Patent  complications  have 
been  settled,  book  publishers  have  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  granting  permission  to  record 
copyright  books,  extensive  research  to  de- 
termine the  most  suitable  type  of  material 
for  moulding  records  has  proved  successful, 
highly  technical  problems  of  electroplating 
have  been  solved,  and  the  personnel  for 
handling  the  procedures  of  manufacture  have 
been  thoroughly  trained. 

With  the  increased  appropriation,  the 
Printing  House  is  now  in  a  position  to  supply 
talking  book  records  to  the  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind  within  their  require- 
ments. 

The  Braille  Edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest 

The  September,  1938  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest   marks   the   tenth   anniversary   of   the 


publication  of  the  first  Braille  Edition  of  this 
fine  periodical.  From  the  first  issue  of  one 
hundred  copies,  the  Braille  Edition  of  this 
three-part  magazine  has  grown  into  a  3250- 
copy  edition  for  July,  1938.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association  for  the  raising  of  a  large 
share  of  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
provide  free  copies  of  this  magazine  to  blind 
people  in  every  state  in  the  United  States 
and  to  twenty-three  foreign  countries.  Our 
Braille  Edition  is  constantly  growing,  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  approximately  500 
subscriptions  per  year.  It  seems  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  we  shall  ultimately  be  called  upon 
to  provide  at  least  5,000  free  subscriptions 
yearly.  It  is  the  practice  of  Braille  readers 
to  pass  the  magazines  on  from  one  to  another, 
thereby  greatly  extending  their  circulation. 
No  definite  figures  are  available,  but  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  at  least  15,000  finger 
readers  enjoy  the  Digest  every  month. 

Building  Fund 

The  enlarged  program  of  the  Printing 
House  has  overtaxed  the  physical  plant  of 
the  institution.  For  the  past  two  years,  the 
Trustees  have  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  either  building  or  acquiring 
a  plant  sufficiently  large  to  house  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  institution.  Since  the  Print- 
ing House  is  not  an  agency  of  either  the  state 
or  Federal  governments,  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  an  outright  building  appropriation 
from  either  source.  Although  the  institution 
is  national  in  its  scope,  and  is  at  least  a 
quasi-Governmental  agency,  it  has  been  im- 
possible so  far  to  secure  a  W.P.A.  building 
project.  After  exhausting  all  other  possibili- 
ties, the  Trustees  have  adopted  a  building 
policy  which  provides  for  the  immediate  re- 
quirements of  the  institution  and  which,  we 
hope,  will  ultimately  solve  the  long-time 
needs  for  an  adequate  building  planned  and 
designed  to  house  our  highly  specialized  pro- 
gram of  activities. 

To  meet  immediate  and  pressing  needs,  the 
Trustees  have  leased  a  former  newspaper 
printing  office  in  down  town  Louisville,  and 
the  Braille  printing  department  is  being 
moved  to  this  location.  The  old  plant  at  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue  will  be  remodeled  to  house 
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the  general  offices,  the  talking  book  depart- 
ment, the  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  ap- 
pliances, and  to  provide  necessary  storage 
for  Braille  plates  and  books  and  talking  book 
records. 

In  May,  1938,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  approve  the 
creation  of  a  Building  Fund  for  the  Printing 
House  and  the  solicitation  of  donations  for 
this  purpose.  A  letter  campaign  has  been 
inaugurated  and  approximately  $5,000  in 
donations  and  pledges  have  been  received 
during  the  first  month.  Early  in  the  fall,  the 
campaign  will  be  renewed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  the  Printing  House  every- 


where will  cooperate  with  us  in  raising  suf- 
ficient funds  to  provide  an  adequate  building. 

Following  this  report  a  motion  made  by 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  was  duly  seconded  and 
passed,  the  motion  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  report  stated  the 
need  of  a  committee  representing  this  body 
to  recommend  to  the  Printing  House  types 
of  books,  grades  of  Braille  and  other  tech- 
nical matters  which  would  make  books  satis- 
factory to  the  schools  I  move  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  such  a  committee  and  that  it 
be  given  authority  to  make  such  recommen- 
dations on  these  matters." 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIFORM   SCHOOL   REPORT 
COMMITTEE 


The  committee  on  Uniform  Reports  begs 
to  ask  either  for  continuance  or  discharge. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  was  un- 
able to  complete  his  task,  only  a  preliminary 


blank  is  available.  The  committee  members 
feel  that  more  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  subject  if  such  a  report  blank  is  still 
desired. 


Signed:     Josef  G.  Cauflfman, 

Acting  Chairman. 

B.   S.  Joice 

M.  Genevieve  Coville 

Elizabeth  Brooks. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY   ACT 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Our  Federal  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  aid 
the  several  states  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  their  under-privileged  and  handi- 
capped citizenship,  gave  to  the  nation  a  So- 


cial Security  Act,  which  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  August  14,  1935.  We  are 
especially  interested  in  Title  X  of  this  Act, 
which  provides  assistance  to  the  needy  blind. 
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Because  of  our  decentralized  system  of 
government,  it  is  only  natural  that,  when  the 
Federal  Government  goes  into  the  business 
of  categorical  assistance  to  needy  persons, 
only  bare  essentials  would  be  provided  for 
and  that  the  experiences  of  states  in  dealing 
with  their  problems  would  not  be  profited 
by,  to  any  large  degree.  Thus,  we  find  the 
Federal  Congress  providing  only  for  relief 
and  eliminating  the  more  constructive  fea- 
tures which  might  have  provided  a  program 
of  rehabilitation  and  prevention. 

I  think,  after  studying  Title  X,  that  most 
of  us  are  agreed  that  it  provides  a  loose  frame- 
work on  which  to  build  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  if  there  is  proper 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Act  to 
local  needs  and  problems.  We,  in  America, 
have  long  realized  that  it  is  only  through  the 
proper  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
law  that  we  can  secure  any  of  the  benefits 
intended  by  its  framers. 

Public  assistance  to  the  blind  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  can  be  used  in  either  of 
two  ways:  first,  to  provide  a  permanent, 
minimum  relief  dole,  which  is  an  end  within 
itself;  or  second,  an  assistance  which  may  or 
may  not  be  given  for  a  lengthy  period  but 
which  is  somewhat  adequate  and  which  is 
intended  as  a  means  of  rehabilitation  and 
prevention  and  which  brings  to  the  individual 
it  is  designed  to  aid,  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
economic  and  social  independence.  Anyone 
will  quickly  agree  that  the  latter  is  preferable, 
but  to  do  this,  assistance  must  be  on  an 
individual  basis  and  with  careful  planning 
which  necessitates  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  that  the  individual 
faces.  The  more  difficult  the  problems,  the 
more  thorough  must  be  the  knowledge,  the 
more  complete  the  understanding,  and  the 
more  skilled  the  techniques  of  administration. 

With  these  brief  introductory  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  to  five  definite  questions. 

I.     Do  we  Need  Relief  for  the  Blind? 

Relief  is  an  essential  feature  of  any  con- 
structive program  of  work  for  the  blind,  if 
it  is  inter-related  as  a  part  of  a  well-rounded 
program  which  emphasizes  the  economic  and 
social  rehabilitation  of  the  individual,  as  well 


as  prevention.  If  relief  is  omitted  from  a 
program  for  the  blind,  that  program  is 
greatly  handicapped  in  its  beginning  for  the 
following  obvious   reasons: 

First,  blindness  in  itself  has  long  been 
recognized  as  being  a  sufficiently  important 
cause  of  poverty  to  merit  governmental  con- 
sideration; second,  many  blind  persons  can 
never  become  employable  because  of  age, 
poor  health  or  other  handicaps  in  addition  to 
blindness  and  the  conditions  causing  blind- 
ness often  result  in  other  physical  difificulties ; 
third,  many  blind  people  may  be  made  par- 
tially self-supporting  by  providing  construc- 
tive work  with  which  to  occupy  themselves 
but  they  must  have  a  grant  to  supplement 
their  small  incomes;  fourth,  since  approxim- 
ately 65%  of  all  blindness  comes  in  adult  life, 
and  since,  before  blind  people  accept  a  life 
of  blindness,  they  have  usually  exhausted  all 
resources  of  themselves  and  their  families  in 
an  effort  to  restore  vision,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  an  assistance  grant  be  available 
while  the  individual  is  going  through  the 
slow  and  difficult  period  of  re-education  and 
re-adjustment  in  a  world  so  completely  de- 
signed for  the  seeing;  fifth,  many  blind  live 
in  rural  communities  where  their  families 
are  tenant  farmers  and  where  there  are  no 
economic  opportunities;  a  small  relief  allow- 
ance is  necessary  to  provide  clothing  and 
other  necessities  which  cannot  be  secured 
from  the  farm;  sixth,  when  a  blind  person 
has  been  trained  and  established  in  a  busi- 
ness, he  often  needs  a  grant  in  aid  while  his 
business  is  getting  started,  because  most  of 
the  benefits  of  his  first  period  in  business 
must  be  put  back  into  it;  and  seventh,  only 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  able  to  earn 
a  sufficient  wage  to  accumulate  a  suflFicient 
reserve  to  carry  them  through  periods  of 
sickness,  economic  depression,  or  other  mis- 
fortunes, so  that  from  time  to  time  direct 
assistance  is  essential  even  for  the  group 
which  has  been  completely  rehabilitated. 

Thus,  we  do  need  available  direct  relief  in 
a  program  of  work  for  the  blind. 

II.      What  is  the  Place  of  Relief  in  a 
Program  for  the  Blind? 

Relief  or  public  assistance,  important  as  it 
is,  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to  the  happiness 
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and  adjustment  of  the  individual  as  is  the 
social  and  economic  rehabilitation  and  the 
restoration  and  conservation  of  vision  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  "tail,  there- 
fore, must  not  wag  the  dog"  but  must  be  an 
integral  and  properly  functioning  part  of  a 
program  for  the  blind.  The  whole  matter 
seems  to  begin  with  the  problem  of  adminis- 
tration. The  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
wisely  provides  for  administration  by  a  single 
state  agency.  Thus,  the  problem  of  choosing 
the  state  agency  to  administer  Aid  to  the 
Blind  is  the  first  important  step.  During  the 
past  several  years,  there  has  been  a  definite 
tendency  in  the  United  States  towards  cen- 
tralization. The  main  arguments  are  economy 
and  efficiency  but  these  arguments  lose  their 
value  when  centralization  goes  too  far  and 
agencies  cease  to  perform  as  completely  as 
was  originally  intended  the  functions  for 
which  they  were  created  and  cease  to  serve 
effectively  the  citizenship  group  they  were 
created  to  serve.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
workers  for  the  blind  have  viewed  with 
alarm  the  tendency  to  consider  centralization 
and  efficiency  of  administrative  detail  and 
procedure  more  important  than  the  needs, 
problems  and  development  of  the  individuals 
which  the  program  was  originally  designed 
to  serve. 

III.     Why  Should  the  Blind  not  be  "Lumped" 
With  Other  Assistance  Groups? 

The  problems  of  the  blind  are  very  different 
from  the  other  groups  in  need  of  public  as- 
sistance. The  blind  are  a  heterogeneous 
group,  different  from  the  aged,  who  have  lost 
the  hope  of  regaining  independence,  and 
from  the  dependent  children,  who  need  only 
that  assistance  which  is  necessary  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  participate  in  a  seeing 
world  which  can  be  easily  adapted  to  their 
needs.  The  problems  of  the  blind  are  even 
different  from  and  more  severe  than  those 
of  other  physically  handicapped  groups.  They 
demand  specialized  attention  and  experience 
and  skill  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

First,  the  social  problem  of  blindness  is  a 
very  complicated  and  difficult  one  because 
approximately  85%  of  all  the  impressions 
which  come  to  us  come  through  the  eyes  and 
we  live  in  a  world  designed  for  the   seeing. 


Our  social  institutions,  customs,  concepts  and 
activities  are  the  instruments  of  a  seeing 
world  and  sight  is  essential  for  their  full  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment.  Blindness,  there- 
fore, makes  necessary  innumerable  adjust- 
ments and  adaptations  by  the  blind  person, 
as  well  as  his  family  and  seeing  friends.  The 
individual  must  be  brought  out  of  his  isola- 
tion into  contact  with  and  participation  in 
normal  life. 

Second,  the  physical  problems  presented  by 
blindness  are  very  intricate,  involving  a  strain 
upon  the  vitality  and  the  powers  of  memor- 
ization, hearing  and  the  nervous  system, 
which  often  lead  to  nervousness  or  exhaus- 
tion. This  condition  is  made  more  serious  by 
repeated  shocks  to  the  nervous  system,  re- 
sulting from  such  experiences  as  suddenly 
stepping  to  lower  unexpected  levels  and  re- 
ceiving bruises  and  jars  from  unexpected 
contact  with  many  different  objects.  Also, 
the  conditions  causing  blindness  have  often 
caused  physical  maladjustments.  There  is 
limited  movement  which  may  result  in 
physical  underdevelopment  because  of  lack 
of  exercise. 

Third,  the  psychological  problems  of  blind- 
ness require  infinite  skill,  patience,  and  under- 
standing because  no  handicap  is  so  crushing 
to  one's  morale,  so  shattering  to  self-confi- 
dence and  so  destructive  to  independence  as 
blindness.  The  tremendous  strain  of  re-ad- 
justing the  mental  life  to  dependence  on  touch 
often  may  result  in  the  temporary,  and,  unless 
prevented,  permanent  development  of  un- 
easiness, despair,  over-sensitiveness  or  sus- 
piciousness. The  darkness  and  unfathomabil- 
ity  of  life  enter  in,  resulting  in  a  feeling  of 
confusion  and  despondency;  the  individual 
often  thinks  too  much  and  without  unusual 
opportunities  for  mental  and  physical  devel- 
opment and  skilled  guidance,  the  minor  de- 
tails of  life  assume  unreal  proportions  and  the 
individual's  conceptions  become  distorted.  In 
seeking  methods  of  escape  from  the  difficult, 
the  blind  person  may  interpret  the  normal  dif- 
ficulties which  come  to  him  as  an  individual 
as  being  a  result  of  blindness  or  he  may  use 
blindness  as  an  excuse  for  lack  of  effort,  or 
failure.  Blindness  often  super-imposes  an 
environment  that  offers  so  little  economically 
and  socially  that  the  blind  person  may  become 
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a  victim  of  inhibitions  in  an  effort  to  express 
normally  his  personality  and  give  expression 
to  natural  human  desires. 

Fourth,  the  economic  problems  of  blind- 
ness present  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties and  require  the  most  experienced  handl- 
ing, for  after  the  blind  person  has  re-adjusted 
and  re-educated  himself  to  a  life  without 
sight,  and  has  developed  his  capacities  into 
definite  skills,  most  occupations  are  at  present 
automatically  closed  to  him.  The  seeing 
public  must  be  educated  to  a  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  the  skills  of  a  blind  person. 

We  can,  therefore,  safely  agree  that  the 
problems  of  the  blind  are  different  from  other 
groups  and  require  different  handling  and  a 
more  thorough  understanding. 

IV.     How  Can  Relief  to  the  Blind  be  Most 
Efficiently  Administered? 

Since  it  is  essential  that  persons  in  work 
for  the  blind  must  have  special  training  and 
experience  and  special  skills  in  helping  the 
blind  with  their  problems,  it  is  important 
that  we  consider  how  these  requirements  can 
be  met.  Can  the  public  welfare  departments 
employ  staff  with  special  skills  and  adequately 
meet  these  needs?  It  would  seem  that  there 
are  practical  considerations  which  force  us 
to  answer  no. 

In  the  first  place,  the  blind  are  a  very  small 
minority  group  in  every  state  and  they  are 
lost  in  the  larger  group,  for  which  the  major 
parts  of  the  welfare  program  must  be  planned. 
Even  though  their  needs  are  more  difficult 
to  meet,  the  needs  of  the  larger  groups  cannot 
be  sacrificed  for  their  care.  The  most  diffi- 
cult group  to  deal  with  will  usually  be 
neglected  until  last  and  often  never  gotten  to. 
Also,  a  minority  group  is  always  the  first 
to  suffer  from  political  activities,  because  it 
is  not  a  pressure  group. 

In  the  second  place,  the  problems  of  the 
blind  demand  many  services  which  must  be 
secured  from  different  sources.  A  blind  per- 
son, because  of  his  problem  in  getting  about, 
more  than  any  other  citizen,  needs  one  central 
agency  which  can  take  the  time  to  coordinate 
and  correlate  the  services  available  to  him  and 
to   act   as    "go-between"    in    the    securing   of 


these  services.  It  is  ridiculous  to  recommend 
that  a  blind  person,  with  all  the  complicated 
problems  which  he  must  inevitably  meet, 
should  have  the  additional  one  of  contacting 
six  different  agencies  and  groups  and  finally 
getting  lost  between  them  because  his  prob- 
lems will  be  the  most  difficult  of  any  pre- 
sented to  each  agency.  It  has  been  strongly 
suggested  that  there  should  be  no  single  state 
agency  for  the  blind.  Instead,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  the  blind  person  should 
go:  first,  to  the  Health  Department  for  health 
services;  second,  to  the  Welfare  Department 
for  relief;  third,  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  training  and  vocational  guidance; 
fourth,  to  the  Employment  Service  for  place- 
ment on  a  job;  fifth,  to  clubs  and  other  civic 
and  service  groups  for  funds  to  take  care  of 
his  hospitalization  for  an  operation,  if  one 
will  restore  or  conserve  what  little  vision  he 
might  have,  or  to  provide  funds  for  materials 
and  equipment  to  get  him  started  in  some 
work  of  his  own;  and  sixth,  to  recreational 
centers  or  sources  to  secure  whatever  adapta- 
tions might  be  necessary  for  him  to  partici- 
pate in  the  recreational  life  of  his  community. 

In  contrast  to  these  difficulties,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  advantages  of  having 
a  single  state  agency  for  the  blind  administer 
relief. 

In  the  first  place,  the  administration  of  Aid 
to  the  Blind  by  one  central  agency  for  the 
blind  results  in  the  coordination  and  corre- 
lation of  the  different  services  with  the  more 
important  ones  of  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tion, thus  securing  the  greatest  service  for 
the  blind  people,  and  the  state  and  insuring 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  administra- 
tion. Relief  can  be  administered  by  a  state 
agency  for  the  blind  more  economically  than 
on  a  separate  basis,  because  that  agency  has 
pertinent  information  in  its  files  about  all  the 
blind  and  must  send  regularly  its  staff  mem- 
bers into  the  home  to  render  other  services. 
Also  the  administration  by  an  agency  for  the 
blind  will  avoid  an  unnecessary  and  expensive 
duplication  of  eye  examinations  because  that 
agency  already  has  in  its  files  medical  reports 
signed  by  an  eye  specialist  and  it  will  know 
about  progressive  blindness  and  other  phases 
of  blindness  involving  technical  knowledge 
not  developed  by  other  relief  agencies.    It  has 
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been  the  definite  experience  in  other  states 
that  relief  administered  apart  from  a  re- 
habilitation program  acts  as  a  detriment  to 
the  individual's  ambition  for  self-support 
while  in  those  states  where  it  is  administered 
by  an  agency  for  the  blind,  relief  funds  are 
used  constructively  in  connection  with  re- 
habilitation and  the  restoration  of  vision.  In 
the  last  place,  the  blind  are  less  humiliated 
if  they  receive  their  aid  from  their  state 
agency  for  the  blind  and  they  are  never  placed 
on  a  basis  of  "pauperism." 

If  we,  therefore,  accept  the  fact  that  it  is 
desirable  or  necessary  for  a  central  state 
agency  for  the  blind  to  administer  relief, 
then  we  are  anxious  to  know  the  explanation 
as  to  why  only  six  central  state  agencies  for 
the  blind  are  administering  relief  under  the 
Social  Security  Program.  In  preparing  this 
paper,  I  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  those  states  having  central  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  are  not  adminis- 
tering the  Social  Security  Program,  inquiring 
as  to  the  reasons  why  they  were  not.  Sum- 
maries of  some  of  the  reasons  given  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  rapid  growth  of  Departments  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  fear  that  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  in  Washington  would 
not  approve  administration  by  an  agency 
for  the  blind,  because  of  their  strongly  ex- 
pressed desires  to  have  all  assistances 
centralized  in  one  single  Department  of 
Welfare. 

2.  The  lack  of  any  unified  and  effective  effort 
on  the  part  of  workers  for  the  blind  in 
the  forty-eight  states  in  acquainting  the 
Federal  Congress  and  Federal  agencies 
with  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

3.  The  failure  of  agencies  for  the  blind  to 
keep  abreast  of  staff  personnel  qualifica- 
tions and  training  programs. 

4.  Too  much  of  a  tendency  of  workers  for 
the  blind  to  withdraw  to  themselves  and 
become  completely  involved  in  their  own 
specialized  problems  and  not  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  other  social  work 
fields. 

5.  The  neglect  of  workers  for  the  blind  in 
keeping    their    own    public    officials    and 


organized    groups    informed    as    to    their 
work  and  needs. 

6.  Failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
changing  conditions  and  slowness  to  fight 
in  any  organized  way  for  the  principles 
essential  for  an  adequate  program  for  the 
blind. 

All  of  these  reasons  we  as  organized 
workers  for  the  blind  can  do  something 
about. 

V.  What  have  been  the  concrete  experiences 
and  practices  of  a  State  where  Relief 
under  the  Social  Security  Program  is 
Administered  by  the  Agency  for  the 
BUnd? 

In  answering  this  question,  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  for  taking  my  own  State  of  North 
Carolina.  I  do  this  because  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  development  of  the  program 
in  this  State. 

We  are  a  new  state  agency  for  the  blind  in 
North  Carolina  and  we  have  many  problems 
but  we  do  feel  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  relation  to  the  blind  in  our  State  has  been 
a  definite  step  forward.  We  were  told,  just 
as  some  of  you  probably  were,  that  we  might 
not  be  approved  even  if  we  got  a  law  through, 
but  after  our  Attorney  General  had  studied 
the  law  and  assured  us  that  our  plan  was  in 
conformance  with  it.  Lions  Clubs  and  the 
State  Association  for  the  Blind  carried  on  an 
intensive  educational  campaign  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  enacted  without  a  dissenting 
vote  the  law  which  we  asked  for.  We  had 
decided  to  take  a  chance  on  our  law  and  if 
not  approved  to  make  a  "test"  case  of  it. 
However,  since  our  approval  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  we  have  received  excellent 
cooperation  and  invaluable  assistance  from 
the  staff  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Aid  to  the  Blind  in  North  Carolina  is  ad- 
ministered as  an  integral  part  of  a  program 
of  rehabilitation  and  prevention  by  an  inde- 
pendent State  Commission,  which  is  com- 
posed of  eleven  members,  six  of  whom  are 
lay  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
five  of  whom  are  ex-officio  members  designat- 
ed by  the  Legislature.  The  ex-officio  members 
are:    the  Superintendent  of  the  State  School 
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for  the  Blind,  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Welfare,  the  Supervisor  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Director  of 
the  State  Employment  Service,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

May  I  say  here,  that  no  agency  could  ever 
hope  for  more  splendiid  cooperation  than  vit 
have  received  from  each  of  the  above  men- 
tioned departments?  These  agencies  are  very 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  blind  and 
help  us  in  every  vi^ay  they  possibly  can.  The 
County  Welfare  Departments  under  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  make  the  in- 
vestigations for  direct  Aid  to  the  Blind  for 
the  County  Commissioners  who  are  charged 
with  the  local  responsibility  of  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  Program;  the  North  Carolina  State 
Employment  Service  operates  with  us  a  joint 
Placement  Service  for  Persons  with  Defective 
Sight,  paying  one-half  of  the  staff  of  this 
Service;  and  the  State  Rehabilitation  De- 
partment gives  us  financial  assistance  in  the 
training  cases  we  carry  jointly  and  in  paying 
one-half  the  salaries  and  travel  of  three  of 
our  rehabilitation  agents. 

After  the  County  Commissioners  have  ap- 
proved the  grant  recommended  by  the  Wel- 
fare Department,  final  approval  is  made  by 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  All  public 
assistance  forms  are  made  in  duplicate,  a  copy 
being  kept  in  the  ofifice  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  other  in  the 
office  of  the  County  Welfare  Department. 
The  County  Welfare  Department  sends  a 
copy  of  the  running  case  histories  to  the 
State  office  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
The  State  Commission  has  final  authority  in 
the  approval  of  grants,  revisions,  and  termi- 
nations and  in  deciding  appeals. 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  an  amendment 
to  the  act  creating  the  State  Commission 
and  we  use  Social  Security  funds  in  carrying 
out  plans  for  rehabilitation  and  the  restora- 
tion of  vision.  The  activities  of  the  County 
Welfare  Departments  in  relation  to  the  blind 
are  supervised  by  five  Field  Supervisors  of 
the  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
each  Supervisor  having  a  territory  of  twenty 
counties. 

You  might  be  interested  in  some  provisions 
of  our  North  Carolina  public  assistance  law 


for  Aid  to  the  Blind  which  are  not  found  in 
all  public  assistance  laws  for  Aid  to  the  Blind. 
There  are  no  age  or  citizenship  requirements 
and  no  definite  property  or  income  limitations 
in  our  North  Carolina  law.  Guardianship  is 
not  necessary  for  blind  children  unless  un- 
usual conditions  or  circumstances  make  it  ad- 
visable. Only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  income 
of  a  blind  person  from  his  own  efforts  is  to  be 
considered  in  determining  a  budget  of  accept- 
ance. The  State  provides  one-fourth,  the 
county  one-fourth,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, one-half  of  the  total  grant.  A  person 
may  not  continue  to  receive  public  assistance 
if  he  publicly  solicits  alms.  A  fine  and  im- 
prisonment or  both  are  provided  for  fraud. 
A  person  cannot  be  considered  a  "pauper" 
because  he  receives  assistance. 

Our  main  problem  at  the  present  time  is 
lack  of  funds.  Of  the  6,080  blind  in  North 
Carolina,  there  are  only  funds  sufficient  to 
aid  1959  at  an  average  grant  of  $14.39,  which 
is  a  little  more  than  $5.00  higher  than  the 
average  grant  for  Old  Age  Assistance  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Commission  has  felt 
that,  in  determining  a  budget  for  a  blind 
person,  it  must  necessarily  be  higher  than 
for  other  persons  receiving  assistance  be- 
cause guide  service  is  an  essential  item;  the 
clothing  item  must  ordinarily  be  higher,  not 
only  to  buy  necessary  clothing  but  for  repair 
and  upkeep  and  because  the  blind  person 
cannot  shop  for  bargains  in  clothing  as  a 
seeing  person  would  be  able  to  do;  the  food 
allowance  must  be  higher  because  of  the  fre- 
quent inability  of  the  blind  person  to  prepare 
his  own  food  in  the  most  economical  way  and 
sometimes  the  need  for  securing  the  services 
of  others  in  preparing  it;  the  medical  allow- 
ance must  often  be  higher  because  the  con- 
dition causing  blindness  has  often  resulted 
in  other  physical  maladjustments;  and  the 
rent  or  property  upkeep  allowance  will  of 
necessity  be  somewhat  larger  for  the  average 
blind  person  because  of  the  personal  services 
which  will  be  furnished  and  because  of  the 
blind  person's  inability  to  perform  some  of 
the  tasks  about  the  house  which  a  seeing 
person  would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  do. 
Since  these  needs  are  common  to  blind  people 
in  other  states,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
find  that  in  eight  of  the  thirty-nine  states 
giving  assistance  to  the  blind  under  the  So- 
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cial  Security  Program,  the  grants  to  the  blind  by  the  single  state  agency  created  to  service 
are  lower  than  those  to  the  aged.  This  is  the  blind  and  we  feel  that  if  it  were  ad- 
only  another  indices  of  lack  of  understanding  ministered  in  any  different  way,  there  would 
or  time  to  study  the  most  simple  needs  and  be  innumerable  difficulties  and  insurmount- 
problems  of  the  blind  on  the  part  of  general  able  problems  in  trying  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
welfare  ao"encies.  gram   of   rehabilitation    and   prevention    in    a 

situation    where    the    "Tail    would    wag    the 

We   feel  especially   fortunate  in   being  one  dog"    and    in    which    essential    needs    of    the 

of  the  six  states  in  which  the  Social  Security  6,080  blind  people  of  our  State  could  not  be 

Program  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  administered  met  to  any  effective  degree. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES  PRESENT 

Superintendents : 

J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 

R.  D.  Morrow,  Arizona  School  for  the  Blind,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

J.  J.  Doyne,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  L.  Brown,  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

C.  J.  Settles,  Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

Burton  W.  Driggs,  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho 

R.  W.  Woolston,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

R.  Lambert,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  E.  Palmer,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 

Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

M.  Edna  Clark,  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

A.  C.  Ellis,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Y.  L.  Fonteno't,  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

J.  G.  Cauffman,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Alich. 

J.  C.  Lysen,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Fairbault,  Minn. 

S.  M.  Green,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

E.  G.  Peterson,  Montana  School  for  the  Blind,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

N.  C.  Abbott,  Nebraska  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

P.  A.  Smoll,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

E.  L.  Palmer,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Frampton,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

H.  D.  Jeffrey,  North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

W.  G.  Scarberry,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

W.  R.  Dry,  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Cowgill,  Pa.  Institute  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Western  Pa.  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
G.  Farrell,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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L.  Walker,  S.  C.  School  for  the  BHnd,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

D.  Best,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mabel  V.  Lacy,  Territorial  School  for  the  Blind,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

F.  M.  Driggs,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah 

H.  M.  McManaway,  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

A.  E.  Krause,  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

F.  M.  Longanecker,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Supervisors: 

Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind, 

Winnetka,  111. 
Bertha  Hanford,  Supervisor  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Evelyn  Burgess,  Recreational  Supervisor,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska 

G.  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Nev\^  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  M.  Dranga  Campbell,  Executive  Secretary,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Roma  S.  Cheek,  Executive  Secretary,  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Calvin  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
O.  J.  Hill,  Supervisor,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 
J.  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor  of  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Margaret  M.  Soares,  Supervisor  of  Braille  and  Sight  Saving,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Directors : 

Mrs.  Edna  Wilson,  State  Board  of  Education,  Saginaw,  Michigan 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Roberta  Griffith,  Executive  Director,   Grand  Rapids    Ass'n  for  the  Blind, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
May  E.  Bryne,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
P.  C.  Potts,  Asst.  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  Reiter,  Technical  Director  of  Research,  N.  Y.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y 
C.  R.  Athearn,  Director  of  Research  Supervisor,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Jacobson,  Ass't  Manager,  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Sufifern,  N.  Y. 
Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director,  Canada  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,   Can. 

Libraries  for  the  Blind 

Grace  D.  Lacey,  Library  for  the  Blind,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Leatha  V.  Hartung,  New  York  Institute,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Swift,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

Teachers: 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Lucile  Mahan 

Lillian  Ricks 
Arizona  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 

Kate  M.  Foley 
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Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Elsie  H.  Walton 
Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Mariam  E.  Line 

Fred  V.  Mayhue 
Georgia  Academy  for  Blind 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 

Alfred  Allen 
Idaho  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho 

B.  W.  Driggs 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Dal  W.  Hamilton 

Ronald  MacLean 

Frederick  G.  Meyers 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  F.  Smith 

S.  M.  Whinery 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 

Georgia  Lee  Abel 

Mary  Lu  Reeder 

Alma  Reid 

John  L.  Ryan 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

M.  Blye  Allan 
Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

W.  E.  Chadderdon 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Chadderdon 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

Lois  V.  Cox 

Minnie  E.  Hicks 

Paul    J.    Langan 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Lillian  Hart 

May  Hammond 

Mr.  N.  E.  Tellar 

Mrs.  Edna  Wilson 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 

Margaret  M.  Scares 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Fairbault,  Minn. 

B.  L.  Berhow 

Olive  Prine 
Minneapolis  City  Schools,  Dept.  of  Special  Education 

May  E.  Bryne 
Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Sue  Stuart  Brame 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louise  McCloure 

Mary  Phillips 

Margaret  Wade 
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Montana  School  for  the  Blind,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 
Mrs.  N.  C.  Abbott 
Evelyn  Burgess 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamorgordo,  N.  M. 
Oscar  Newman 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Smoll 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  Athearn 
M.  E.  Frampton 
Leatha  Hartung 
Harold  W.  Wright 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Helen  Booth 
Michael  Goldberg 
Ethel  Huntley 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Moynihan 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Alice  Chatfield 
O.  J.  Hill 
William  C.  Hurt 
James  H.   McAuley 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
W.  C  Adair 
T.  R.  Corr 
John  Meldrum 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Ethel  K.  Arthur 
R.  P.  Lewars 
Neal  F.  Quimby 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Francis  M.  Andrews 
Edward  Jenkins 
Frances  McGaw 
Paul  L.  Neal 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Annie  Ruth  Parr 
W.  W.  Spellings 
Territorial  School  for  the  Blind,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 

W.  E.  Allen 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Coville 
Miss  Dorothy  Post 
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Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia 

G.  E.  Wise 
Washington  School  for  the  Blind  (State),  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Emil  B.  Fries 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ethel  Baker 

Lois  I.  Clifford 

Margaret  B.  Stavoe 
West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

R.  M.  Golladay 

Irene  Hubbs 

W.  Reginald  Taylor 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Ruth  Barber 

Ruth  Hoppe 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Longanecker 

P.  L.  O'Neill 

Margaret  Shirley 

Dorothy  Stoehr 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves 

Ida  Sears 


Your  committee  recommends 
Alabama: 

Mrs.  J.   S.   Ganey 

Mary  Frances  Ganey 
California : 

J.  Robert  Atkinson 

Alan  T.  Hunt 
Canada : 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker 

S.  C.  Swift 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Swift 

A.  V.  Weir 
Connecticut : 

A.  Slopak 

Sophia  T.  Sturr 
Idaho : 

Mildred  H.  Ferris 
Illinois : 

Elizabeth  Brooks 

Mrs.  C  E.  Cole 

Ann  Francis 

Dr.  H.  S.  Gradle 

Donald  E.  Hamilton 

Cyril  Lynch 

Rose  McGuire 

Mrs.  Frederick  Meyers 

H.  R.  Sutherland 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Sutherland 

Armeada  Woods 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Woolston 


that  the  following  be  elected  to  honorary  membership: 
Indiana : 

Arthur  Harmeyer 
Mrs.  Robert  Lambert 
Harry  Roberts 
Albert  Swindler 
Mrs.  Whinery 
Ruth  Whinery 

Iowa : 

Wayde  Drennan 
Mrs.  Wayde  Drennan 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Line 
Irma  V.  McAtee 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Palmer 
Mrs.  John  L.  Ryan 

Kansas : 

Agnes  M.  Burke 
Mrs.  Goldie  Nine 

Kentucky: 

A.  C.  Ellis 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Ellis 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

Louisiana : 

Mrs.  Y.  L.  Fontenot 
Elfa   Fontenot 
Ocea  Fontenot 
Wilta  Fontenot 
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Maryland: 

Charles  W.  Bledsoe 
Stafford  Chiles 
Mary  Glenn 
Hugh  D.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  Langan 
Laura  N.  Smith 

Massachusetts: 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Andrews 
Nancy  Andrews 
Richard  Andrews 
Mrs.  Gabriel  Farrell 
Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr. 
William  C.  Farrell 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
Mr.  F.  B.  lerardi 
Mrs.  Stella  Jenkins 
Susan  E.  Morse 
Mrs.  Sina  Waterhouse 

Michigan: 

Lola  E.  Bloss 
Ben  Bernstein 
Mrs.  J.  G.  CauflFman 
Ruth  Converse 
Mary  Davis 
Jean  De  Boer 
Arthur  Delamarter 
Roberta  Griffith 
Lina  Harkness 
Melvin  Haslip 
Mrs.  Melvin  Haslip 
Mildred  James 
Irene  Kennedy 
Maurice  Keift 
Harriet  Lombard 
Jennette  Maris 
Gladys  Owen 
Maude  Pettit 
Mrs.  Elsie  Randall 
H.  Hoyt  Reagen 
Lovisa  Rorabeck 
Frank  Roznowski 
Georgiana  A.  Russell 
Marie  Sprengel 
Lucille  R.  Tillotson 
A.  Margaret  Uetz 
Margaret  L.  Warner 
Eldon  Wolfe 
Neva  Somers  Wolfe 
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Minnesota : 

Emmeline  Brandeen 

Bertha  Hanford 

Adelaide  Helppie 

Lucille  Johnson 

Helen  McGraw 
Missouri: 

Marie  Adzit 

Sharon  R.  Cromeenes 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Green 

Susan  Lewis 
Nebraska : 

Jennie  E.  Johnson 

Lillian  L  Kiersey 
New  Jersey: 

Mrs.  Jennie  Kelton 

Mrs.  George  F.  Meyer  and  son 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Potts 

New  Mexico: 

Violet  Bushan 

New  York: 

J.  S.  Nagle 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Nagle 
Ruben  Reiter 
Frederick  Schultz 

North  Carolina: 
C.  H.  Burnside 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Burnside 
Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek 

North  Dakota: 

Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Jeffrey 

Ohio: 

Effie  Cox 
Calvin  Glover 
Helen  M.  Kramer 
Josephine  Lippa 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Scarberry 
Bill  Scarberry 
Dan    Scarberry 
Elinor  L.  Schmidt 
G.  R.  Sherman 
Elizabeth  L.  Stoltz 
Harriet  E.  Totman 
Ethel  Whipp 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Williams 

Oklahoma: 

Harry  Austin 

Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Dougherty 

Laoma  Kellems 

J.  D.  Smith 

Dorothy  Robbitt 
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Oregon: 

Mrs.  Lew  C.  Dry 
James  Hickey 

Pennsylvania : 

Effie  L.  Bullard 
Dr.  Francis  Cummings 
Edward  H.  Burritt 
Amelia  Caterino 
Mrs.  Jean  B.  Florig 
Virginia  L.  Hoof 
Lola  Walling 
Marjorie  Ericson 
Maxine  Jacobs 
Mrs.   B.   S.  Joice 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer 
May  H.  Levy 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Macken 
Walter  Moran 
Mrs.  Ivy   B.  Parker 
Joseph  C.  Parker 
Ruth  F.  Sargent 

South  Dakota: 

H.  H.  Stephenson 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Stephenson 

Tennessee : 

Dr.  W.  W.  Spellings 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Spellings 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Studer 

Virginia : 

Mrs.  Eula  V.  Cox 
Harriet  B.  DeWitt 
Selden  Brannon 

West  Virginia: 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Golladay 
Irene   Hubbs 
Mary  Hubbs 


Washington: 

Mrs.  Emil  B.  Fries 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Joseph  F.  Clunk 

Dr.  Elise  H.  Martens 

China : 

George  B.  Fryer 
Roberta  Fryer 

Summary: 

Superintendent   Delegates   39 

Supervisor    Delegates   10 

Director  Delegates  10 

Library  Delegates  3 

Teacher  Delegates  85 

Total  Number  of  Delegates 147 

Honorary  members  168 

Grand  Total  315 

41  States  Represented 

Hawaii 

District  of  Columbia 

Canada 

China 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  M.  Longanecker, 
M.  Edna  Clark, 
Y.  L.  Fontenot, 
Edwin   G.   Peterson. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  was 
adopted,  and  ordered  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
June  25th,  1936 

A  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Executive 
Committee  was  held  immediately  following 
the  annual  business  meeting  and  election  of 
officers,    at    the    North    Carolina    School    for       and  Georgia  Lee  Abel. 


the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  June  25th, 
1936,  with  Chairman  R.  W.  Woolston  pre- 
siding: 

Present:    Messrs.    Woolston,    Francis    M. 
Andrews,  George  F.  Meyer,  W.  G.  Scarberry, 
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The  Secretary  reported  the  election  of  the 
following  officers  for  the   1936-38  biennium: 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
President. 

J.  S.  Ganey,  Talladega,  Alabama,  Vice- 
President. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee 

R.  W.  Woolston,  Jacksonville,  111.,  Chair- 
man; Georgia  Lee  Abel,  Gooding,  Idaho; 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  Watertown,  Mass.; 
George  F.  Meyer,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  W.  G. 
Scarberry,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Ex-Ofificio. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  compile  and  ar- 
range for  the  publication  of  850  copies  of 
the  Proceedings  of  this,  the  Thirty-third 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  the 
same  to  be  distributed  in  accord  with  Sec- 
tion VII  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have 
printed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  official  sta- 
tionery, bearing  the  names  of  the  new  offi- 
cers, and  distributed  to  them  as  needed. 

The  Chairman  was  unanimously  authorized 
to  approve  bills  for  payment  during  the  in- 
terim. 

The  following  cordial  invitations  were  re- 
ceived for  the  entertainment  of  the  1938  Con- 
vention, and  submitted  for  future  consider- 
ation : 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
Michigan;  Josef  Cauffman,  Superintend- 
ent. 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  B.  S. 
Joice,  Superintendent. 

The  Committee  spent  some  time  noting 
features  of  the  Conferences  just  passed,  and 
made  record  of  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  consideration  in  setting  up  the  pro- 
gram of  th  next  Convention : 

The    formation    of    discussion    groups    was 

approved. 
The    encouragement    for    spontaneous    dis- 
cussion from  the  floor. 


Suggestion  was  offered  for  the  adoption 
of  a  daily  theme,  with  general  meetings 
in  the  morning,  and  round  table  discus- 
sions on  same  or  kindred  subjects  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  idea  of  musical  numbers  to  break  up 
the  formal  conference  sessions  was  ap- 
proved. 

There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
matter  of  exhibits  at  the  next  conference, 
including  industrial  exhibits  at  which  various 
exhibitors  would  display  materials  suitable 
for  various  phases  of  work  in  our  schools, 
and  educational  projects  illustrating  the  work 
being  done  in  our  schools. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
Chairman  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee in  September,  1937,  to  promote  both 
types  of  exhibits,  and  this  committee  should 
have  instructions  to  immediately  present  the 
exhibition  procedure  to  the  various  schools 
in  order  that  finished  projects  might  be  under- 
taken, with  the  exhibit  as  their  goal. 

The  matter  of  an  excursion  or  outing  as 
part  of  the  program  was  endorsed,  and  will 
be  referred  to  the  Host  of  the  next  convention 
for  his  consideration. 

Meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Secretary 
Lansing,  Michigan 
June  29,   1938 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  at  one  o'clock, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  29,  1938,  Chair- 
man R.  W.  Woolston  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Woolston,  Meyers,  An- 
drews, Joice,  and  Georgia  Lee  Abel. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  including  the 
Proceedings  of  the  1936  Convention  were  ap- 
proved. 

The  conduct  of  business  by  the  Chairman 
during  the  interim  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  Treasurer's  report  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penses, June  1935-June  20,  1938,  was  ap- 
proved. 
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Statement 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the 
payment  of  the  following  bills  to  complete 
the  business  of  this  conference  session  was 
authorized: 

May  23—300  Badges— St.  Louis 

Button  Co $19.00 

June     8 — 500  Convention  Programs — 

L.  G.  Magill,  Jacksonville,  111.  47.75 

June  29— Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery— 

Committee    expense    1.45 

— F.  E.  Palmer — 

Committee  expense  4.50 


-Dr.    Howard   Y.    McCluskey- 
Lecture  at  Convention 


50.00 


$122.68 

The  entertainment  fee  for  the  Lansing  Con- 
vention was  continued  at  the  rate  of  $2.50 
per  day — $10.00  per  session. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Superintendent 

LTpon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
adopted,  and  ordered  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings. 


REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Balance  on  hand  June  11,  1936 $    515.55 

Receipts: 

Memberships: 

44  Residential   Schools  440.00 

2  Public  Schools  20.00 

10  Public  Libraries  80.00 

4  Commissions  for  the  Blind 40.00 

Sales  of  Proceedings 14.75 

Interest  on  Savings  Account 19.46 

Quota  contributions: 

44  Residential  Schools  1,087.65 

6  Residential   Schools —  Member- 
ship    50.00 


$2,267.41 


Disbursements: 

Badges     19.84 

Postage  42.46 

Printing   and    Stationery 18.75 

Books  bound  in  Buckram 6.00 

G.    E.   Lineberry — 

Trip   to  Washington 13.00 

Caxton  Printers — Programs  35.85 

P.  C.  Potts 8.63 

Thos.  Siviter  &  Co. — Proceedings  707.00 
Services  of  Secretary-Treasurer — 

1937-1938  500.00 


$1,351.53 


Bank  balance  June  20,  1938 $915.88 

Savings  Account  $866.74 

Checking  Account  49.14 


$915.88 


REPORT  OF   THE   AUDITING   COMMITTEE 


The  Auditing  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  certi- 
fy that  we  have  today  examined  the  books  of 
Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Treasurer,  together  with 
vouchers,  cancelled  checks,  and  bank  state- 
ments, issued  since  June  11,  1936  and  found 
everything  correct  and  in  order. 


A.  L.  Brown,  Chairman, 
Eber  L.  Palmer, 
Herbert  D.  Jeffreys. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the 
report  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  were  adop- 
ted and  ordered  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 
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Again  we  pause  in  our  deliberations  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  love  and  gratitude  to  those  of 
our  associates  of  other  days  who  have  truly 
left  us  a  rich  legacy  of 

"Completed  tasks   to  stay" 

When  George  Howe,  the  scholar  of  Drum- 
tochty,  the  lad  of  "pairts"  and  the  abounding 
pride  of  his  old  Domsie,  a  pride  that  was  with- 
out shadow  or  turning— when  George  Howe 
stepped  through  the  gates  of  Death,  the  en- 
tire parish  gathered  about  his  grave  to  pay 
a  sincere,  though  voiceless  tribute,  to  his 
memory.  There  was  registered  on  the  faces 
of  those  hardy  but  honest  Scotch  men  and 
women  a  grief  that  was  as  sincere  as  is  the 
sincerity  of  a  mother  when  with  eyes  of  love 
she  looks  into  the  face  of  a  cherished  child 
(for  George  Howe  was  the  cherished  child 
of  Drumtochty)  a  grief  as  speechless  as 
when  Love  looks  into  the  face  of  Death.  Only 
the  minister  of  the  parish  seemed  able  to  give 
to  words  the  thoughts  that  were  struggling 
for  utterance  in  the  hearts  of  George  Howe's 
devoted  and  loyal  neighbors  and  friends.  And 
these  are  the  recorded  words:  "Marget  Hoo, 
this  is  no  the  day  for  mony  words,  but  there's 
juist  ae  heart  in  Drumtochty  and  that  is  sair." 

As  we  pause  here  to  pay  a  tribute  of  love 
and  appreciation  to  those  of  our  associates 
whose  spirits  have  returned  to  the  God  who 
gave  them,  it  may  be  well  said  that  there 
is  but  one  heart  beat  among  us  here  this  even- 
ing, and  that  is  beating  to  the  sense  of  real 
loss. 

When  friends  set  faces  toward  the  western 
hills  at  the  twilight  hour,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
scenes  of  this  life,  our  hearts  are  sore;  when 
some  sun-crowned  man  or  woman  puts  out 
to  sea  with  the  home-returning  tide,  though 
there  may  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar,  there 
will  ever  be  the  "sadness  of  farewell";  vfrhen 
some  lonely  tree  that  for  many  decades  has 
withstood  the  storms  of  summer  and  winter, 
falls  at  last  on  the  mountain  peak,  lordly  and 
majestic,  I  can  imagine  that  the  surrounding 
peaks  feel  the  hurt;  when  some  stately  ship 
comes  to  its  "harbor  under  the  hill"  for  the 
last  time,  it  would  seem  that  the  very  waves 


must  weep;  when  some  leader,  who  in  faith, 
goes  to  meet  death,  wearing  the  kingly  crown 
of  good  will,  there  will  be  loneliness  in  the 
world,  there  will  be  mourners  about  the 
street. 

Among  those,  whose  names  are  included 
in  this  memorial,  there  are  those  who  were 
and  are  still  abiding  friends;  there  are  sun- 
crowned  men  and  women;  there  are  those 
who  were  like  some  stately  tree  upon  the 
mountain   side  that 

"Felt  the  earthquake's  thrill. 
Clung  to  its  base 
And  greets  the  sunshine  still." 

There  are  those  who  seem  so  much  like  the 
ship  that  has  majestically  sailed  the  seas 
and  has  gone  to  its  haven  under  the  hill, 
after  the  completion  of  a  glorious  voyage; 
there  are  leaders  who,  like  St.  Paul  in  faith, 
have  pressed  forward;  there  are  these  hon- 
ored dead,  those  faithful  servants,  who  have 
carried  with  them  the  ministry  of  loving 
hearts. 

Helen  Keller,  in  speaking  of  her  world- 
renowned  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  says: 

"Her  spiritual  nearness  still  fills  my  mind  with 
light,  my  work  with  inspiration,  and  my  heart 
with  courage  for  self-consecration  to  the 
service  of  others."  That  is  our  testimony  to 
the  memory  of  those  whose  names  appear  in 
this  report.  We  do  well  to  honor  them;  for 
in  honoring  them  we  honor  ourselves.  It 
is  John  Drinkwater  who  beautifully  says: 

"When  the  high  heart  we  magnify,  . 

And  the  sure  vision  celebrate. 
And  worship  greatness  passing  by, 
Ourselves  are  great." 

Your  committee  now  presents  the  names 
of  our  honor  dead. 


Helen  M.  Abbott 

A  teacher  of  music  for  many  years  at  Per- 
kins and  later  in  charge  of  the  music  library 
at  Perkins,  who  numbered  thirty-six  consecu- 
tive years  of  conspicuous  service  to  that  out- 
standing school. 
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Arthur  C.  Andrews 

One  keenly  interested  in  all  the  problems 
pertaining  to  the  blind,  whose  counsel  was 
often  sought;  for  thirty-three  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Institute  for  the  Blind,  an  active  parti- 
cipant in  all  community  affairs. 

Louise  H.  Barbour  Capen 

One  who,  like  Enoch  of  old,  walked  with 
God;  endowed  with  a  rare  understanding  of 
children;  one  who  had  faith,  enthusiasm,  a 
Christlike  humility,  and  an  abiding  love  for 
service. 

John  Truby  Copely 

For  forty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability  and  courage,  to  whom  blindness  was  a 
constant  challenge;  a  faithful  missionary  in 
the  service  of  his  Master. 

Emma  Rittenhouse  Delfino 

One  who  "opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 
and  in  whose  tongue  was  the  law  of  kind- 
ness; whose  own  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates";  one  who  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  with 
a  vital  and  attractive  personality;  one  who 
was  always  willing  to  live  for  and  die  for 
the  blind.  Hers  was  a  religion  of  service, 
of  sacrifice,  of  love. 

Liborio  Delfino 

A  marvelous  crusader  in  the  march  against 
blindness,  courageous,  intelligent,  gifted, 
determined,  cooperative;  greater  than  he  who 
takes  ten  cities,  because  he  was  always  able 
to  rule  his  own  soul;  one  who,  like  St.  Paul 
fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith;  one 
who  turned  physical  darkness  into  the  light 
of  a  radiant  spirit;  one  who  was  a  true  knight 
at  the  Round  Table  of  great  devotion. 

Edwin  A.  Dietrich 

Teacher  of  the  violin  and  leader  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years;  be- 
loved by  students  and  people  alike;  eminent 
as  a  musician  and  one  who  was  known  as 
the   "City's   Grand   Old   Man   of  the  Violin". 


Walter  B.  C.  Donkin 

Mr.  Donkin  was,  for  twenty-eight  years, 
Manual  Training  instructor  at  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man  in  many  respects,  but  particularly  so  in 
his  mechanical  gift,  which  amounted  to  gen- 
ius. Mr.  Donkin,  though  himself  blind,  made 
his  department  one  of  the  outstanding  activ- 
ities of  its  kind  anywhere  to  be  found.  His 
pupils  admired  him  and  entertained  a  sin- 
cere affection  for  him.  He  spared  himself 
not  at  all  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  blind 
in  general  and  of  the  Ontario  School  in  par- 
ticular. W.  B.  C.  Donkin  will  be  missed 
for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Charles  Extine 

Charles  Extine,  a  talented  violinist,  con- 
tinued his  study  of  music  after  graduating 
from  the  Ohio  School  and  later  was  given 
a  position  as  teacher  of  violin.  In  this  work 
he  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  giving  to 
the  School  efficient,  conscientious  service. 
Death  called  him  from  his  work  November 
20,  1936. 

Ralph  Hubert  Fisher 

A  musician  of  conspicuous  ability,  a  teacher 
of  rare  accomplishments,  one  who  loved  chil- 
dren, whose  inner  life  was  deeply  spiritual. 

Frederick  A,   Flanders 

One  whose  connection  with  Perkins  had 
been  continuous  for  more  than  forty  years, 
the  soul  of  loyalty,  integrity  and  consecration 
to  service. 

William   Morris  Furey 
Died  May  21,  1937 

Western   Pennsylvania   School  for  the   Blind 
Board   of   Corporators  1916-37 

Board  of  Directors  1919-37 

Second  Vice-President  1922-28 

First  Vice-President  1928-32 

President  1932-37 

Miss  Julia  R.  Oilman 

Principal  teacher  at  Perkins  from  1875 
until  1884,  when  she  with  her  sister  Hannah 
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founded  a  very  successful  private  schcnal  in 
Boston,  brilliant  of  intellect  and  having  splen- 
did powers  of  organization. 


heart,  and  one  who  gave  freely  of  her  time 
and  energy  for  the  welfare  of  the  students 
under  her  charge. 


Amelia  K.  Grier 

Who  died  suddenly  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duties,  June  14,  1938.  Miss  Grier  was  Cot- 
tagemother  of  "F"  since  May  1908,  and  her 
many  friends  and  very  many  "little  girls"  of 
Overbrook,  will  miss  her  sadly. 

Kathryn  Halpin 

For  fifty  years  a  housemother  in  the  Ill- 
inois School  for  the  Blind,  who  gave  to  her 
work  the  true  mother  heart,  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  her  family  of  little  boys  with  a 
loving  devotion  and  untiring  kindness;  one 
to  whom  the  least  could  go  for  comfort  and 
find  it;  one  to  whom  tears  were  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  sweet  goddess  of  affection. 

James  H.  Hammond 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
Board  of  Corporators  1917-37 

Board  of  Directors        1922-32  (resigned) 
Died  July  20,   1936 

John  W.  Herron 

Western   Pennsylvania   School  for  the   Blind 

Board  of  Corporators   1913-37 

Died,  February  13,  1937 

Junius  T.   Hooper 

For  twenty-two  years  superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind;  a  bril- 
liant worker  in  the  field  for  the  training  and 
amelioration  of  the  blind;  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  his  chosen  work;  one  who  was  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  all  his  co-workers; 
and  one  who  was  a  leader  in  any  movement 
that  promised  a  better  day  for  the  visually 
handicapped. 

Grace  Nicholas  Hume 

One  time  teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind,  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind,  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind  and  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  one  who  had 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  mental  attributes  at 


Halver  Jacobson 

Teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind  for  thirty-one  years.  A  devoted  teach- 
er, an  interested  workman,  a  faithful  friend. 
For  thirty-one  years  walking  in  physical  blind- 
ness but  always  having  in  his  heart  "the  light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea." 


Edna  Joslyn 

Devoted  friend  of  blind  babies;  assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Nursery  Department 
of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind;  one 
who  desired,  knew  and  actively  pursued  the 
best  qualities  of  mind  and  heart;  one  who 
mothered  and  guided  blind  children  with  a 
devotion  that  for  fineness  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. 

Francis   Anthony   Keating 

Prominent  business  man  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  a  man  of  outstanding  character,  and 
one  who  made  the  world  a  finer  place  because 
of  his   being   here. 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  King 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  King  (Tressie  Pace)  was 
born  December  5,  1895  at  Conley,  Kentucky. 
She  lost  her  vision  at  the  age  of  four  years 
and  received  some  training  while  a  mere 
child,  but  later  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
entered  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  After  six  years  she 
graduated  and  entered  the  Baptist  Seminary 
where  for  two  years  she  took  special  train- 
ing in  religious  work.  Coming  to  Oklahoma 
in  1913  she  met  and  married  Mr.  D.  E.  Gin- 
ivan.  They  made  their  home  in  Oklahoma 
City  for  a  while,  and  later  in  Britton,  Okla- 
homa where  they  lived  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ginivan.  In  1925  she  entered  work  for 
the  blind — that  of  home-teacher  for  the  adult 
blind,  working  directly  under  the  Oklahoma 
Commission    for   the    Adult    Blind.      June   9, 
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1932  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Walter  P.  King 
who  had  recently  lost  his  vision.  Mrs.  King 
continued  her  work  with  the  Commission 
until  her  death. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  King 

Mr.  Walter  P.  King  was  born  June  18, 
1878  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
time  he  lost  his  vision  his  family  had  moved 
to  Oklahoma  City.  He  became  interested  in 
work  for  the  adult  blind.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Association  for  the 
Adult  Blind  in  1933,  and  continued  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Commission  until  his  death. 
It  was  through  Mr.  King's  undaunted  efforts 
that  the  bill  known  as  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
for  the  Blind  was  passed  during  the  16th 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  placing  of  cigar  stands  in  various 
county  courthouses  throughout  the  State  as 
well  as  in  federal  and  state  buildings. 

The  car  accident  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  occurred  near  Brink- 
ley,  Arkansas  June  7,  1938. 

These  two  were  among  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  in  Ok- 
lahoma; efficient,  kindly,  and  untiring  in 
their  services. 

Miss  Jessica  L.  Langworthy 

Always  an  important  member  of  the  teach- 
ing force  at  Perkins;  principal  of  the  boys' 
school;  eleven  years  tutorial  guide  in  teacher 
training  through  the  Harvard  course  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind;  a  great  teacher. 

Allison  J.  Little 

Charter  member  of  the  Kansas  Association 
of  the  Blind,  manufacturer  and  salesman  of 
brooms,  in  service  for  the  blind  many  years, 
and  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  character- 
ized by  the  true  spirit  of  friendliness. 

James  H.  Lockhart 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 

Board  of  Corporators  1920-38 

Died  May  16,  1938 


Julia  S.  Loomis 

Miss  Julia  S.  Loomis,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  the  blind,  passed 
away  suddenly  in  November  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 
She  had  been  director  of  music  at  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia 
for  25  years,  and  previous  to  that  she  was 
a  member  of  the  music  staff  at  the  New  York 
City  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
for  17  years.  She  retired  from  active  work 
in  1934,  and  since  that  time  had  made  her 
home  in  Rome.  During  her  long  connection 
with  the  work  her  enthusiasm  never  lessened, 
and  her  devotion  and  effort  left  a  very  definite 
impression  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
many  pupils  who  came  under  her  instruction. 
She  was  always  alert  to  new  and  progres- 
sive ideas  and  she  brought  the  work  of  the 
music  department  at  Batavia  to  a  high  stand- 
ard. 

Nettie  Lucas 

Teacher  in  the  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  a  patient 
and  an  understanding  friend,  a  helpful  and 
sympathetic  leader  of  little  children,  who 
tempered  authority  with  the  spirit  of  loving 
kindness. 

George  A.  Lutz 

For  eighteen  years  a  teacher  in  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind,  giving  to  the 
students  of  that  school  and  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  an  intelligent  and  high- 
minded  service  through  the  year,  and  a  faith- 
ful account  of  his  stewardship. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy 

A  great  teacher,  a  great  pioneer,  a  great 
personality;  one  whose  great  service  to  the 
world  found  its  most  beautiful  expression  in 
the  liberation  of  another  great  soul;  modest, 
yet  known  wherever  men  and  women  carry 
the  divine  touch  of  healing;  an  artist  working 
with  the  abiding  materials  of  eternity,  faith, 
hope  and  love;  an  heroic  character  who  never 
faltered  nor  turned  back;  a  great  builder,  who 
builded  with  the  materials  of  time  for  the 
glory  of  the  everlasting;  a  queenly  lady  who 
went  adventuring  into  the  realm  of  the  good, 
the  beautiful  and  the  entire. 
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Margaret  Sarah  Madden 

Margaret  Sarah  Madden  who  was  a  valued 
teacher  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
for  forty-two  years  died  June  4,  1938. 

Miss  Madden  entered  the  school  as  a 
student  in  1868.  A  few  years  after  gradua- 
tion she  became  a  teacher  of  music,  a  career 
covering  forty-two  years.  She  gave  up  her 
duties  in  1928  because  of  ill  health  and  lived 
near  the  school  with  a  former  student  until 
her  death. 

She  taught  under  three  directors  of  music 
and  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able drill  masters  the  school  ever  had.  She 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  conscientious 
worker,  and  a  true  friend.  All  who  knew  her 
loved  and  admired  her.  A  student  recently 
said,  "We  recall  with  a  smile  the  periods  of 
corner  standing  which  she  inflicted  upon  us 
for  wasting  practice  time  or  laugh  at  the  love 
taps  of  the  ruler  that  she  administered  to  lazy 
fingers;  but  these  are  cherished  memories 
now." 

She  never  gave  up  hope  of  any  pupil  and 
was  often  rewarded  by  a  sudden  awakening  in 
apparently  backward  students  due  to  her  pa- 
tience. 

Due  to  her  efforts,  the  first  student  from 
our  school  entered  the  Peabody  Conservatory, 
from  which  school  a  number  have  since  grad- 
uated. 

Although  handicapped  with  defective  sight 
she  managed  to  transcribe  thousands  of  pages 
of  music  in  order  to  aid  her  students.  She 
also  invented  a  tangible  version  of  the  nota- 
tion staff,  made  of  wires  strung  across  a 
board  and  symbols  made  of  beads  strung  on 
wires. 

Through  many  years  of  unselfish  service 
she  gave  her  life  unstintingly  to  her  students. 

At  her  funeral  a  large  number  of  her  for- 
mer students  paid  tribute  to  their  unswerving 
devotion. 

James  McComb 

For  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  music  staff 
of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  and  for 
thirty  years  director  of  the  department  of 
music;  for  fifty  years  an  honored  servant  in 
the  work  of  teaching. 


Nellie  G.  Mclntyre 

Nellie  G.  }>lclntyre,  who  passed  away 
February  23,  1938  was  special  librarian  and 
organizer  and  teacher  of  the  Home  Teachers' 
Training  Course  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Miss 
Mclntyre  came  to  Overbrook  in  1911  and 
until  June  1936  served  loyally,  competently 
and  inspiringly.  Teaching  was  her  great  love 
and  in  this  she  was  most  successful,  but  to 
all  her  lines  of  endeavor  she  brought  earnest- 
ness, thoroughness  and  cheerfulness.  Dr. 
Burritt  particularly  valued  her  painstaking 
services  in  factual  research. 

Bess  Belden  Mirick 

For  twenty-six  years  a  teacher  in  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  builder  of  char- 
acter and  a  great  leader  into  the  realm  of 
self-discovery,  a  true  guide,  a  wise  counselor, 
and  a  sweet  spirited  worker  in  the  vineyard 
of  hope. 

Dr.  Francis  Ingersoll  Proctor 

An  eminent  oculist  of  international  fame; 
who  gave  his  professional  services  to  Per- 
kins unstintedly  and  without  financial  recom- 
pense. 

Lillie   Rendell 

Lillie  Rendell,  loyal  and  active  alumna  of 
Overbrook,  beloved  by  all  and  especially  by 
those  whom  she  served  as  Visitor  to  the 
Blind  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
sion of  Philadelphia. 

C.  Nevison  Roberts 

Teacher  of  music  in  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  from  1905 
to  1907  and  for  twenty-four  years  organist 
in  St.  Mary's  church  in  Lansing,  a  musician 
of  no  mean  ability  and  who  was  well  beloved 
by  his  people. 

Miss  Prudence  Sherwin 

Work  for  the  blind  suffered  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death,  on  May  29,  1938,  of  Miss  Pru- 
dence   Sherwin      of      Cleveland.      Thirty-two 
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years  ago  she  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  local  Society,  and  its  development  was 
one  of  the  chief  interests  of  her  life.  She 
was  always  an  officer,  serving  as  president 
for  a  number  of  years.  Possessed  of  a  keen 
business  mind,  she  was  also  concerned  with 
the  individual  problems  of  the  blind  and  was 
most  generous  in  cases  of  especial  need.  She 
was  the  principal  donor  of  Highbrook  Lodge, 
the  beautiful  summer  camp  for  the  blind. 
Always  a  student  of  matters  pertaining  to 
blindness,  she  was  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  served  for  several 
years  as  vice-president.  Gracious,  modest, 
tireless  in  effort,  she  has  always  been  the 
leading  spirit  in  The  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  BHnd  and  her  influence  will  be  felt  as 
long  as  the  work  endures. 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Smith 

Western   Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 

Head  Matron — July-November,  1937 

Died  November  30,  1937 

Miss  Alice  L.  Stewart 

One  who  had  a  great  talent  for  literary 
work  among  children;  for  many  years  serving 
as  children's  librarian;  one  who  carried  on  her 
work  joyously  and  efficiently. 

Feronia  C.  TuU 

Feronia  C.  TuU,  who  passed  away  August 
29,  1937;  instructor  of  English  and  History 
in  the  Boys'  School,  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1918  to 
1934,  faithful  and  loyal  through  seventeen 
years. 

Edward  M.  VanCleve 

Seven  years  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind  and  twenty  years  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind;  one  of  whom  it  might 
be  said  in  every  true  sense  that  a  great  leader 
has  fallen.  On  terms  of  friendship  with  all 
whose  hands  he  touched;  outstanding  in  his 
deeds  of  love  and  mercy,  eminent  in  his 
chosen  field,  "A  workman  that  needed  not  to 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth." 
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Miss  Nettie  B.  Vose 

Matron  of  the  little  boys'  kindergarten  at 
Perkins;  one  who  gave  more  than  500  little 
boys  a  mother's  care  and  ministration;  one 
who  like  her  Master  went  hand  in  hand  with 
gentle  Mercy  in  the  true  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Miss  Minnie  E.  White 

One  who  served  Perkins  zealously  and  ef- 
ficiently for  many  years  as  nutritionist  in  the 
department  of  the  younger  children.  A  work- 
er who  endeavored  not  only  to  contribute  to 
the  better  health  of  the  body  but  also  to  the 
better  health  of  the  spirit  life. 

Emily  C.  Woodward 

Teacher  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind, 
whose  services  were  counted  most  valuable 
in  whatever  capacity  she  served,  but  in  the 
teaching  of  applied  arts,  in  which  capacity  she 
had  a  record  of  thirty-six  years  of  teaching, 
her  work  was  most  outstanding  and  con- 
spicuous. 

Irene  Mather  Woodward 

Irene  Mather  Woodward  (Mrs.  William 
Henry  Woodward),  whose  own  blindness 
made  her  the  more  eager  to  help  others  sim- 
ilarly handicapped.  As  long  time  Chairman 
of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Chapin  Mem- 
orial Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  she  was  con- 
tinually active  in  arousing  interest  in  that  in- 
stitution and  raising  funds  for  its  mainte- 
nance. 


Respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee 
on  Necrology: 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana, 
Mr.  O.  F.  Carr,  Mississippi, 
Miss   Nita  Dustin,   New  York, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Krause,  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Iowa,  Chairman. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
report  of  the  Necrology  Committee  was  adop- 
ted, and  ordered  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   RESOLUTIONS   COMMITTEE 


RESOLVED:  That  the  President  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
"heads  of  schools  for  the  blind"  (superintend- 
ents or  principals)  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
committee  on  certification,  and  to  function  as 
outlined  in  the  1938  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Certification,  S.  M.  Whinery,  Chairman. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  given  the  Res- 
olutions Committee  by  the  Convention  as- 
sembled in  the  following  resolution:  "That 
the  Resolutions  Committee  formulate  and 
present  to  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  a  resolution  looking 
tov^rard  a  closer  cooperation  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
and  the  A.  A.  W.  B."  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  A. 
I.  B.  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  closer  cooperation. 

We  hereby  recommend  that  the  present 
Vocational  Guidance  Committee  composed 
of  S.  M.  Green,  Chairman,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Stew- 
art, Olive  Prine,  Dr.  Louise  Wilbur,  and  Dor- 
othy Post  be  reappointed  for  the  continuance 
of  this  work  for  a  period  of  two  years.  We 
further  recommend  that  the  A.  A.  L  B.  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  $300  to  be  used  for  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  this  work,  this  money 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chairman 
of  the   Committee. 


RESOLVED:  That  the  A.  A.  L  B.  extend 
its  thanks  to  the  Press  of  Lansing  for  its 
Convention  publicity. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  extend  to  His  Excellency,  Frank 
Murphy,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  also  to  Honorable  Eugene  B.  Elliott,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  delegates  and  guests  of  this 
Association  for  their  personal  appearance 
before  us  and  their  excellent  addresses. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  delegates  and 
guests  extend  sincere  appreciation  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  contributed  musical  numbers 
to  the  various  sessions  of  our  program,  es- 
pecially to  the  members  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  orchestra,  and  their 
leader. 

J.  S.  Ganey, 
W.  G.  Scarberry, 
Albert  G.  Cowgill, 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart, 
Olive  Prine. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  ad- 
opted, and  ordered  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 


RESOLVED:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
A.  A.  L  B.  that  all  persons  or  organizations 
desiring  to  solicit  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind,  at  first  make  proper  and  acceptable 
contact  with  existing  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  that  state;  namely,  schools  for  the  blind, 
commissions  for  the  blind,  and  other  accred- 
ited organizations  working  for  the  blind. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  delegates  and  guests  of  the  Con- 
vention be  extended  to  our  host  and  hostess, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josef  G.  Cauffman  and  Staff 
for  their  generous  hospitality  and  their  per- 
sonal courtesies  so  evidently  ours  at  all 
times. 


B.  S.  Joice  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Secy-Treas.  and  President  Lineberry  propo- 
sed the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted. 

WHEREAS:  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  for  the  past  ten  years  served  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  A.  A.  L  B., 
and 

WHEREAS:  he  has  been  painstaking,  faith- 
ful, courteous,  and  efficient  in  all  his  duties, 
and 
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WHEREAS:  he  now  has  requested  to  be  the  Blind,  extend  to  Mr.  Joice  our  deep  ap- 
relieved  of  the  further  service  in  this  capa-  preciation  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  many- 
city;   therefore,   be   it  years  of  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  the 

RESOLVED:    that    we,    the    members    of  Association,  and  as  a  body  hereby  assure  him 

the   American   Association   of   Instructors  of  of  our  love  and  best  wishes. 


Following   the    report    of    the    Resolutions  and  its  efifect  upon  recommendation  No.  4  of 

Committee,    Superintendent   H.    M.   McMan-  the  Joint  Findings  Committee  Report,  both  of 

away,  "for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  any  pos-  which  were  adopted  at  the   Special   Session, 

sible  misunderstanding  of  the  action  taken  by  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  Convention",  addressed  a  "parliamentary 

inquiry"  to  the  President,  asking  for  an  inter-  The    President   declined   to   give   an   inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews  motion,  pretation. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

President:  J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama 

Vice-President:  Robert  W.  Woolston,  Illinois 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Josef  G.   Cauffman,  Michigan 

Executive  Committee 

W.  G.  Scarberry,  Ohio,  Chairman  W.  W.  Spellings,  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Morrow,  Arizona  Paul  J.  Langan,  Maryland 

Harold  Wright,  New  York 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Bledsoe,  Chairman, 

A.  E.  Kraus,  Miss  Annie  R.  Parr, 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant,    Walter  R.  Dry. 

The  By-Laws  require  that  all  elections  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot, 
and  there  being  no  other  nominations  than  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  nominees, 
which  he  declared  done,  and  the  nominees  declared  duly  elected. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  was  adopted,  and  ordered  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

RECEIPT  OF  INVITATIONS  FOR  THE  1940  CONVENTION 

Cordial  invitation  for  the  entertainment  of  the  1940  Convention  was 
received  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  turned  over  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 
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